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Notes  by  the  SECRET.vra". 

On,  1.  The  Pnictiee  of  Collegiate  Bodies  as  to  tak- 
ing Finos,  and  the  Application  of  the  Money 
so  received. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  Collegiate  Bodies. 

3.  The  Emoluments  of  the  Fellows  and  Scho- 

lars at  Eton  and  Winchester. 

On  the  Practice  of  CoUegiate  Bodies  as  to  taking  Fines, 
and  the  Application  of  the  Money  so  received.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  a  very  early  period  gifts  or 
payments  in  the  nature  of  fines  (sometimes  called  "  ger- 
sumse  ")  were  offered  and  taken  as  a  eunsidcratiim  for  the 
grant  of  estates  for  life  or  for  terms  of  years.  To  the  Crown, 
to  bishops,  abbots,  monastic  houses,  and  ecclesiastical 
persons  in  general,  such  foregifts  would  very  often  be 
acceptable.  The  property  of  the  monasteries  consisted  for 
the  most  ])art  of  manors  or  lordships,  of  detached  pieces  of 
land  held  in  frankalmoigne,  of  rectories  or  "  portions  "  of 
rectories,  and  jiensions  or  annual  sums  payable  out  of  lands 
or  rectories  or  from  other  sources.  .As  lords  of  manors  they 
received  chief  rents,  rents  of  assize,  and  feudal  services  from 
their  freehold  tenants ;  fines,  lieriots,  and  other  customary 
payments  from  the  customary  tenants  or  copyholders  ;  and 
had  besides  the  demesne  lands  included  in  the  ambit  of  the 
manor.  These  demesnes,  the  lands  held  in  frankalmoigne, 
the  manors  themselves,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  they  could 
either  keep  in  hand  or  farm  out  to  tenants  (firmarii). 
Where  the  ecclesiastical  owner  was  thrifty,  and  strong  or 
wealthy  enough  to  be  inde])endent,  the  fhst  course  seems 
to  have  been  commonly  adopted  :  a  "  bonus  husebondus  " 
kept  his  property,  as  far  as  possible,  in  hand;  a  needy, 
weak,  or  careless  abbot  let  it  to  farm.  Thus  Jocelyn  de 
Brakelonde,  speaking  of  the  administration  of  Abbot  Hugo 
of  St.  Edinundsbury, — "  homo  pius  et  benignus,  mona- 
"  chus  religiosus  et  bonus,  sed  nee  bonus  nee  providus  in 
"  secularibus  exercitiis  " — says, 

"  Dabantur  ville  abbatis  et  omnes  hundredi  ad  firmam  ; 
"  nemora  destruebantur ;  domus  maneriorum  minabantiu* 
"  ruinam  ;  omnia  de  die  in  diem  in  deteriorem  statum 
"  vertebantur.  Unicum  erat  refugium  et  consolacionis  re- 
"  medium  abbati  denarios  appruntare,  ut  saltern  sic  hono- 
"  rem  domus  sue  posset  sustentare." — (Cronica  Jocelini  de 
Brakelonda,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  1.) 

Abbot  Hugo  died  in  11 82.  Abbot  Samson,  his  active  and 
energetic  successor,  commenced  his  reform  by  getting  all 
the  property  as  quickly  as  he  could  into  his  own  hands  : — 

"  Octo  hundredos  in  manu  sua,  et  post  mortem  Iloberti 
"  de  Cokefield  recepit  hundredum  de  Cosford,  quos  omnes 
"  servientibus  suis  de  mensa  sua  custodiendas  tradidit,  que 
"  majoris  questionis  erant  ad  se  referens  et  que  minoris 
"  per  alios  terminans,  et  cingula  ad  suum  commodum 
"  retorquens.  Facta  eo  jubente  descriptio  generalis  per 
"  hundredos  de  letis  et  sectis,  de  hidagiis  et  fodercorn, 
"  de  gallinis  reddendis  et  aliis  consuetudinibus  et  red- 
"  ditibus  et  exitibus,  qui  in  magna  parte  semper  celati 
"  fuerant  per  firmarios,  et  omnia  redegit  in  scriptum,  ita 
"  quod  intra  iiij"  annos  ab  electione  sua  non  erat  qui 
"  posset  eum  decipere  de  redditibus  abbatie  ad  valen- 
"  tiam  unius  denarii,  cum  de  abbatia  custodienda  nullum 
"  scriptum  a  predecessoribus  suis  recepisset  nisi  sedulam 
"  pan'am  qua  continebantm-  nomina  militum  S"'  Ead- 
"  mundi  et  nomina  maneriorum  et  que  firma  quam  firmam 
"  sequi  deberet.  Hunc  autem  librum  vocavit  Kalen- 
"  darium  suum,  quo  etiam  inscribebantur  singula  debita 
"  que  adquietaverat,  quern  librum  fere  cotidie  inspexit, 
"  tanquam  ibi  consideraret  vultum  probitatis  sue  in 
"  speeulo."— (lb.  21,  22.) 

'  See  also  ou  this  subject  Professor  Kogera's  Paper,  iiifra. 


"  Veniente  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  omnia  mancria  sua  in 
"  manu  sua  recepit  cum  parvis  admodum  implementis  et 
"  paucis  instauramentis,  Waltero  de  Hatfield  condonatus 
"  xix.  libras  de  firmis  jn-eteritis  ut  libere  reciperet  iiij"' 
"  mancria  que  abbas  Hugo  ei  confirmaverat  tenenda, 
"  scilicet  llaregrava  et  Saxham  et  Che\entona  et  Stajjel- 
"  ford ;  Herlavam  autera  distulit  abbas  recipere  hae 
"  occasione.  Cum  forte  transitum  faceremus  in  redeundo 
"  de  Lundonia  per  forestam,  domino  abbate  audiente, 
"  qucsivi  a  vetula  transeunte  cujus  hoc  nemus  esset,  et  de 
"  qua  villa,  et  si  quis  dominus  vel  qui  custos?  et  rcspon- 
"  dit  quia  nemus  erat  abbatis  S"'  Eadmundi  de  villa  de 
"  Hcrlava,  et  quod  Arnaldus  dictus  esset  custos  ejus. 
"  De  quo  cum  quererem  qualitcr  se  haberet  versus  ho- 
"  mines  ville,  respondit  quia  demon  vivos  erat  inimicus 
"  Dei  et  excoriator  rusticorum,  scd  timet  novum  abbatem 
"  S"'  Eadmundi,  quem  sapientem  et  cautum  credit  esse, 
"  et  ideo  tractat  homines  pacifice.  duo  audito,  factus  est 
"  abbas  hillaris,  et  manerium  recipere  distulit  ad  temiius. 

"  Ex  insperato  vcnit  time  temporis  rumor  de  morte 
"  uxoris  .Herlewini  de  Rung,  que  cartam  ad  tenendam 
"  eandem  villam  in  vita  sua  habebat ;  et  dixit  abbas, 
"  '  Heri  dcdissem  Ix.  marcas  ad  liberandum  illud  mane- 
"  '  rium,  modo  liberavit  illud  Dominus.'  Cumque  sine 
"  omni  dilacione  illuc  venisset  et  recepisset  villam  in 
"  manu  sua,  et  in  crastino  issct  Tilleneriam,  mendirum 
'■  illius  manerii,  venit  quidam  miles  offerens  xxx.  marcas 
"  ut  posset  tcnere  illam  carucatam  tcrre  cum  pertinenciis 
"  per  antiquimi  scrvitium,  scilicet  iiij.  libras;  quod  noluit 
"  abbas,  et  habuit  indc  illo  anno  xxv.  libras,  secundo 
"  anno  xx.  libras.  Ille  vero,  non  segniter  agens,  horrea  et 
"  boverias  edificare  cepit  in  primis,  ad  wainandas  torras 
"  super  omnia  cxcolendas  sollicitus,  et  ad  boscos  custodi- 
"  endos  vigilans.  Solum  unum  manerium  de  Toi-p  carta 
"  sua  confirmavit  cuidam  Anglico  natione,  glebe  ascripto, 
"  de  cujus  tidehtate  ])lenius  confidebat.  quia  bonus  agricola 

erat,  et  quia  neseiebat  loqui  (iaUice." — (lb.  2.%  2-4.) 

These  passages  relate,  as  will  have  been  observed,  to  the 
lands  «hich  the  abbot  held  separately  as  abbot,  not  to  those 
belonging  to  the  monks  as  a  body,  as  to  which  personal 
super\'ision  \\ould  be  more  difficult,  and  generally  far  more 
lax.  They  illustrate,  however,  the  gro\vth  of  a  practice 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  seems  to  have 
become  ahnost  imiversal.  The  possessions  of  the  larger 
monasteries  were  extensive  and  widely  scattered,  and  the 
smaller  houses  had  other  pressing  reasons  for  sacrificing  a 
part  of  their  income  to  secure  a  succession  of  tenants  capa- 
ble of  defending  their  holdings  and  of  assisting  their  land- 
lords in  time  of  need.  The  farms  passed  commonly  from 
father  to  son,  and  long  possession  seems  frequently  to  have 
been  considered  as  creating  a  kind  of  tenant-right  which 
was  recognized  by  law.  (See  the  case  of  Adam  de  Coke- 
field,  Cronica  J.  de  B.,  pp.  !)1,  102,  and  that  of  the  tenants 
under  the  Priory  of  Durham,  who  were  compelled  to  accept 
leases  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Leases, 
1S3S,  pp.  120,  151.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Refonnation  all  or  nearly  all  the  lands 
and  rectories  belonging  to  the  monastic  houses  appear  to 
have  been  in  lease  (the  most  usual  terms  being  7  and  21 
years),  and  for  the  most  part  at  an  undervalue. 

"  They  were  most  admirable  good  landlords,  and  well 
"  might  they  let  and  set  good  penny-worths  who  had  good 
"  pounds'  worth  freely  given  unto  them.  Their  yearly  rent 
"  was  so  low,  as  an  acknowledgment  rather  than  a  rent, 
"  only  to  distinguish  the  tenant  from  the  landlord.  Their 
"  fines  also  were  easie,  for  though  every  convent  as  a  body 
"  politick  was  immortal,  yet,  because  the  same  consisted  of 
"  mortal  monks  for  their  members,  and  an  old  abbot  for 
"  the  head  thereof,  they  were  glad  to  make  use  of  the  pre- 
"  sent  time  for  their  profit,  taking  little  fines  for  long 
"  leases.  .  .  .  Insomuch  that  long  leases  from  abbeys  were 
"  preferred  by  many  before  some  tenures  of  freeholds,  a 
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"  lease  subject  to  taxes  and  troublesome  attendance." — 
(Fuller's  Church  History,  Bk.  vi.    Cf.  Collier,  II.  1G5.) 

"  Luliield  suppressed  temp.  Henry  VII.,  on  account  of 
"  the  smallness  of  its  income,  being  unable  to  maintain 
"  more  than  three  religious :  this  poverty  was  owing 
'•  to  the  ancient  compositions  between  their  tenants  and 
■  "  them,  and  fi.\ing  their  rents  according  to  the  value 
"  money  then  bore,  which  began  to  yield  little  in  respect 
"  of  the  value  things  increased  to  in  process  of  time,  and 
"  would  in  the  end  have  overturned  the  rest  of  the  small 
"  monasteries." — (Tanner'3  Notitia  Monastica,   Pref.  xxi). 

"  Long  leases  were  in  many  cases  made  just  before  the 
"  suppression  (see  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  to 
"  Cromwell  in  Ellis's  Collection  of  Original  Letters) ;  and 
"  the  grant  of  a  long  lease  seems,  during  the  reigns  of 
"  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  to  have  been  a  concession  fre- 
"  quently  e.xtorted  by  powerful  personages,  or  by  the 
"  Crown  on  behalf  of  its  dependents."  (See  the  account 
of  the  leases  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  Queen 
EUzabeth  in  Dugd.  Monasticon.) 

In  the  foregoing  extracts  fi-om  Jocelyn's  Chronicle,  we 
have  seen  the  nature  of  the  payments  in  which  fines  ap- 
pear to  have  originated.  They  were  sums  paid  by  a  lessee 
for  life  or  years,  either  as  the  consideration  for  the  grant,  or 
sometimes  perhaps  in  advance  of  rent.  Thus,  we  are 
told  in  the  same  Chronicle  that,  at  the  death  of  Abbot 
Hugo,  nothing  was  found  in  his  liouse  but  fifty  shillings, 
"  Qui  recepti  erant  a  llicardo  fii-mario  de  Palegrava,  hac 
"  occasione  quod  eadem  die  intravit  flrmam  de  Pale- 
"  gi-ava;  quos  denarios  idem  Ricardus  alia  vice  reddidit 
"  ballivis  regis  integram  firmam  exigentibus  ad  opus 
"  Regis."  The  farmer  was  obUged  to  jmy  over  again  to 
the  Crown,  claiming  the  revenues  of  the  abbacy  during 
the  vacancy.  We  have  seen  also  that  an  assumption  which 
might  be  safely  made  at  the  present  day  would  not  hold 
good  at  an  earlier  period  ;  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
fine  was  high  because  the  rent  was  low.  It  would  rather 
appear  that  before  the  Reformation,  and  jirobably  for  some 
time  afterwards,  fines  retained  their  original  character  of 
casual  irregular  payments,  too  in-egular,  if  not  too  insignifi- 
cant in  amount,  to  be  entered  in  the  yearly  accounts  or 
treated  as  an  ordinary  source  of  re\'enue.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  reason  why  in  the  sm-veys  of  church  property  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fines  are  never  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  know.  The  case  is  the  same  even  where  the  nicest 
precision  was  aimed  at,  as  in  the  schemes  prepared  for  the 
endowment  of  the  new  sees  and  collegiate  churches,  in 
which  the  amount  of  all  possible  out-goings  (including 
the  stipends  and  allowances  of  the  new  dignitaries,  repairs, 
law  charges,  he.)  is  calculated  to  the  fraction  of  a  ]ienuy 
on  one  side,  and  the  revenues  assigned  to  make  up  the 
proposed  endowment  are  set  dcwn  with  equal  minuteness 
on  the  other.  It  seems  a  natural,  if  not  a  just,  inference 
that  by  those  who  framed  and  adojited  these  schemes  fines 
were  either  not  contemplated  at  all,  or  were  regarded  as 
too  inconsiderable,  as  well  as  too  variable,  to  be  «'urth 
taking  into  account. 

Under  the  Act  3/  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  "for  dissolucion 
"  of  Colleges,"  surveys  were  taken  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Colleges  of  Cambridge.  These  surveys  are  given  in 
Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge,  pp.  431-8,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  expenses  exceed  the  revenues  by  proportions 
rarying  from  one  half  to  t^'enty  or  thirty  per  cent.  A 
summary  of  these  surveys  was  engrossed  on  vellum,  and 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  King  at  Hampton 
Court.  Dr.  Parker's  narrative  of  what  took  place  on  the 
occasion  (quoted  in  Cooper,  p.  430  c)  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  ende  the  said  commyssioners  resorted  up  to 
"  Hampton  courte  to  present  to  the  king  a  brief  summary 
"  wryten  in  a  fayr  shete  of  vellem  (which  very  book  is  j'et 
"  reserved  in  the  college  of  Corpus  Christi)  describing  the 
"  revenews,  the  repryses,  the  allowances,  and  nombre  and 
"  stipend  of  every  eolleage,  which  boke  the  king  diUgently 
"  perused,  and  in  a  certen  admiration  saide  to  certen  of 
"  his  lords  which  stode  by  that  he  thought  he  had  not 
"  in  his  realme  so  many  persons  so  honestly  maynteyned 
"  in  lyvyng  bi  so  little  lond  and  rent ;  and  wher  he  asked 
"  of  us  what  it  ment  that  the  most  part  of  colleges  sliulde 
"  seame  to  expend  yerly  more'  than  ther  revenues  amounted 
"  to,  we  answered  that  yt  rose  partly  of  fynes  for  leases 
"  and  indentau-es  of  the  ferinours  renewing  ther  leasys, 
"  partly  of  wood  salys ;  whereupon  he  sayd  to  the  lords 
"  that  petye  it  wer  these  londes  shuld  be  altered  to  make 
"  them  worse,  at  which  wordes  som  wer  grieved  for  that 
"  they  disapoynted  lupos  quosdam  Mantes.  In  fine  we 
"  sued  to  the  kinges  Ma,jestie  to  be  so  gracious  lorde,  that 
"  he  \^'olde  favour  us  in  the  contynuance  of  our  jjosses- 
"  sions  such  as  thei  were,  and  that  no  man  bi  his  grace's 
"  letters  shulde  require  to  permute  witli  us  to  gyve  us 
"  worse,  he  made  answer  and  smiled,  that  lie  could 
•'  not  but  wryglit  for  hya  servantes  and  others  doyng  the 


"  service  for  the  realm  in  warys  and  other  aflFayres,  but  he 
"  sayd  he  wold  put  us  to  our  choyce  wether  we  shulde 
"  gratifie  them  or  no,  and  bad  us  hold  our  owne,  for  aftyer 
"  his  wryting  he  \i'olile  force  us  no  furder.  With  which 
"  wordes  we  were  wel  armyd,  and  so  departed." 

The  Statutes  of  Eton  College,  like  those  of  Winchester, 
on  which  they  were  founded,  make  no  mention  of  fines, 
but  they  du-ect  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms  that  the 
bursars  shaU  receive  and  account  for  "  exitus,  redditus, 
"  firmas,  pro\'entus,  beneficiorum  maneriorum,  terrai-um, 
"  possessionum  et  reddituum,  bona  et  res,  ipsins  coUegii, 
"  vel  alias  qualitercunque  ac  undecunque  provenientes  seu 
"  provenientia,  et  ad  dictum  collegium  spectantia"  (Stat, 
xiii.) ;  and  that  "  singulis  annis,  oneribus  coliegii  juxta 
"  ordinaciones  et  statuta  ejusdem  convenienter  suppor- 
"  tatis,  quod  residuum  fuerit  de  fructibus,  redditibus,  et 
"  proventibus  coliegii  ad  utilitatem  et  commodum  ejus- 
"  dem  integraliter  conservetur."  (Stat,  xxxv.)  We 
should  naturally  infer  either  that  fines  were  not  contem- 
plated at  all,  or  that  they  were  to  be  received  and  accounted 
for  as  part  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  College. 

The  Statutes  framed  for  the  Cathedi'als  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  appeared  to  have  been  modelled  in  a  great 
degree  after  those  of  Winchester  and  Eton  ;  and  I  believe 
that  they  make  no  mention  of  fines.  This  is  generally  true 
also  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  in  the  two  Universities, 
in  many  of  which  the  Statute  "  de  bonis  coUegii  non  ahen- 
"  andis,"  is  repeated,  with  sUght  variations,  from  those  of 
Winchester  and  Eton. 

In  the  Statutes  framed  for  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  fines  are  mentioned  ;  but  they  appear  to 
be  contemplated  in  the  case  only  of  houses  and  land  situate 
in  towns,  which  are  permitted  to  be  leased  for  long  terms. 
A  third  part  of  the  fines  so  received  is  directed  to  be 
applied  in  providing  commons,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner 
with  a  third  of  the  resen'ed  rents  as  directed  by  the  Act  of 
18  Ehz.  c.  6. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
fines  were  taken  and  were  divided  by  some  at  least  of  the 
Cathedral  bodies.  The  Statutes  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
given  by  Queen  Mary,  do  not  mention  them;  but  Hutchin- 
son, in  his  History  of  Durham  (ii.  125),  gives  the  following 
"  c(n-reclion  or  addition  "  made  to  those  Statutes  Dec.  30th, 
1.5.5fi,  "by  what  authority  is  not  known." 

"  If  any  money  is  received  from  the  tenant  on  a  demise 
"  or  lease  besides  seal  fees,  all  such  money  and  other  casual 
"  profits  arising  from  tlie  jiremises  which  are  not  specially 
"  ordered  by  the  Statutes  to  be  otherwise  applied  shall  go 
"  to  the  common  use  of  the  Church,  in  support  of  the 
"  ordinary  expenses,  and  shall  not  be  cor.veited  to  the 
"  private  benefit  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or  any  of  them." 
Archbishop  Parker's  injunctions  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  (7th  Oct.  1573)  contain  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  Item  (|Uoniam  magnfe  semper  contentiones  et  contro- 
"  versiic  inter  Decanum  atque  Pra'bendarios,  dum,  suum 
"  privatum  commodum  affectantes,  maneria,  rectorias, 
"  terras,  et  tenementa  quamplmima  dict<e  Ecclesife  inter  se 
"  ad  firmam  dimitterent  atque  locarent,  necnon  fines,  quos 
"  in  cista  coinmuni  reponi  Eequius  fuit,  inter  se  partirentur 
"  ac  di\iderent,  excitafae  sunt,  sub  poena  et  sententia  sus- 
"  pensionis  prohibemus  ejusmodi  captatorias  dimissiones 
"  et  finium  dividentias  deinceps  in  quovis  fieri,  donee 
"  nostri  aut  successorum  nostrorum  judicio  Ecclesise 
"  praedicta  niagispinguescat  et  quiescat  in  cadein  contentio." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  dividing  fines 
existed ;  that  it  was  not  established,  and  was  a  source  of 
dispute ;  that,  in  Parker's  opinion,  it  was  inequitable,  and 
that  whether  it  should  be  permitted  or  not  was  a  question 
depending  on  the  state  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Cathedral. 
A  remarkable  instance,  which  may  be  added  to  the 
foregoing,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  "  New  Dotation" 
at  Windsor.  The  New  Dotation,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of 
certain  rectories  and  portions  of  tithes  which  were  con\'eyed 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  by  the  Crown  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  partly  as  an  equivalent  for  lands 
(valued  at  about  160/.  a  year),  which  had  been  extorted 
from  the  Chapter  by  Henry  A'lIL,  and  partly  to  provide 
for  a  variety  of  newly  created  charges,  which,  with  the  160/., 
very  nearly  exhausted  the  estimated  income.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  con\cyance,  bound 
to  account  annually  for  the  [irofits  of  the  New  Dotation  to 
the  Crown.  They  continued,  in  fact,  to  render  yearly 
accounts  down  to  the  reign,  I  beUeve,  of  Charles  II.  ;  but 
in  these  accounts  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fines.  The 
Chapter  even  complained  in  1()30  that,  though  they  had 
been  "  enforced  to  raise  the  rents  of  some  of  the  par- 
"  sonages  which  were  suflicient  to  bear  it,"  the  charges 
on  the  income  were  excessive ;  and  they  alleged  that  the 
lands  they  had  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  were  "exeeed- 
"  ing  finable  demised  and  soe  rated  whereby  they  passed  at 
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"  very  low  old  rents,  whereas  these  parsonages,  especially 
'■  after  thi y  were  improved,  were  lett  at  allmost  the  utmost 
"  extended  value."  Yet  for  the  three  years  ending  with 
1854,  whilst  the  rents  and  annual  profits  oi'  the  New  Do- 
tation amounted  to  .3,!*8l'/.  1:?*-.  Aid.  only,  the  fines  received 
from  the  same  source,  and  divided  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  were  l'2,976i.  8.s-.  .')</. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  data  showing  the 
general  rate  at  which  fines  have  increased,  or  what  cathedral 
and  collegiate  bodies  have,  and  what  have  not,  been  in  the 
habit  of  entering  I  hem  in  their  general  accounts.  At  one 
College  in  Oxford,  and  I  believe  at  only  one,  they  were, 
imtil  the  changes  made  by  the  late  Oxford  Commission, 
divided  among  a  limited  number  of  the  senior  fellows,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  College,  a  practice  for 
which  there  was  no  warrant  whatever  in  the  Statutes. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  formerly,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  are  now  just  as  nmeh  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
profits  of  the  lands  in  respect  of  which  they  are  jiaid  as  the 
reser\'ed  rents  themselves  :  they  arc  jjaid  at  stated  periods ; 
they  are  calculated  on  a  strict  valuation,  and  ui)on  tables 
framed  by  actuaries,  and  they  thus  represent  somewhat 
more  than  the  whole  increase  in  the  value  of  land  since 
those  "  old  rents  "  were  first  fixed  that  are  now  by  a  fiction 
supposed  to  represent  an  income  to  which,  in  fact,  they  bear 
no  real  relation.  It  follow.s  that  the  diversion  of  these 
receipts  to  purjioses  other  than  those  to  which  the  "  reddi- 
"  tus  et  ])roventus  "  are  by  the  Statutes  directed  to  be  ap- 
plied, is  contrary  to  the  Founder's  intention,  as  eridenced 
by  the  .Statutes. 

The  increase  of  fines  received  by  Eton  Coljege  during 
the  last  20  years  is  as  follows  : — 

The  yearly  average  was —  £ 

I84rto  18-45  inclusive  -  -  5,751 

1846  to  1850        „  -  -  5,904 

1851  to  1855        „  -  -  fi,903 

1856  to  1860        „  -  -  6,980 

The  rents  and  copyhold  fines  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  H,\S.il.  l'6s.  6U.  to  10,990/.  \as.  Oirf. 

The  fines  taken  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster rose  from  17.742/.  Js.  4cl.  in  1855  to  38,407/.  2s.  5rf.  in 
1861. 

On  the  Constitution  of  Collegiate  Bodies. 

The  "  College"  of  Eton,  like  those  of  Winchester  and  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  embraced  (taking  the  word  in  its 
original  and  more  extensive  sense),  many  classes  of  persons, 
some  clothed  with  duties  and  authorities,  some  with  duties 
only,  others  merely  entitled  to  receive  stipends  or  emolu- 
ments, and  these  of  various  kinds  and  in  various  degrees  of 
subordination. 

An  officer  who  was  conductitius  et  remotirus  would  never- 
theless be  a  member  of  the  College  in  this  sense,  while  his 
connexion  wi;h  it  lasted,  provided  the  Statutes  assigned 
him  a  definite  position  in  it  ;  and  he  would  be  entitled,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  to  appeal  to  the  Visitor  if  his  rights 
were  infringed. 

In  every  case  there  were  certain  princiiial  membeis — a 
Provost  or  Warden  and  Fellows,  a  Dean  and  Canons,  or 
the  like — in  whom  all  the  property  of  the. College  was 
vested,  who  had  certain  powers  of  government,  and  who 
alone  were  empowered  to  do  all  legal  acts  in  the  name  of 
the  College.  Tliis  body  of  persons  constituted  the  Col- 
lege "  in  its  narrower  sense.  They  were  the  Co  ege  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  being  legally  invested  with  all  its  proprietary 
rights  and  powers. 

But  though  this  governing  body  were  and  ai'e  the  legal 
owners  of  the  CoUege  property,  they  held  and  now  hold  it 
subject  to  such  duties  as  the  .Statutes  impose  on  them 
with  respect  to  it,  and  to  the  claims  on  it  which  the  Sta- 
tutes give  to  other  members  of  the  foundation.  They  are 
absolute  owners,  subject  to  these  statutory  duties  and 
claims. 

The  duty  of  the  governing  body  to  administer  the  pro- 
perty according  to  the  Statutes  is  not  a  "trust,"  in  the 
technical  sense  of  that  word,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  trust 
the  execution  of  which  can  be  enforced  by  a  court  of  equity. 
It  is  not  a  trust,  but  it  is  a  duty  in  the  nature  of  a  trust. 
This,  and  no  more,  was  decided  in  the  case  of  "  Whiston 
"  F.  The  Dean  an  1  Canons  of  Rochester,"  7  Hare,  b'^•2. 
See  also,  "Attorney-General  v.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford," 
10  Beav.,  402. 

The  power  of  enforcing  the  due  performance  of  this  duty, 
and  therefore  of  determining  the  statutory  rights  of  the 
different  members  of  the  foundation,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Visitor,  who  may  be  compelled  to  act  by  mandamus,  but 
from  whose  judgment  there  is  no  ajipeal. 

The  statutory  claims  of  the  various  members  of  the  foun- 
dation may,  or  may  not,  be  confined  to  the  particular  sums 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Statutes.  They  may  be  entitled  to 
these  sums  only,  or  to  increased  emoluments,  in  proportion 
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to  the  increase  of  the  College  property,  or  in  some  other 
proportion.  The  only  criterion  is  the  intention  of  the 
founder,  expressed  in  the  Statutes,  or  fairly  deducible  from 
them.  And  that  distribution  is  the  most  conformalde  to 
law  which  most  effectually  carries  out  that  intention. 

On  the  Emoluments  of  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  at  Eton  and 
IVinchester.* 

The  allowance  for  commons  of  a  Fellow  of  Winchester 
College  (founded  1387),  when  wheat  was  at  its  then  average 
price,  was  \'3d.  a  week.  His  stipend  was  5/.  a  year.  His 
livery  was  eight  yards  of  cloth,  at  l.s-.  [Id.  a  yard.  His 
whole  emoluments,  therefore,  if  he  resided  the  entire  year, 
were — 

£  s.    d. 
Commons  -  -  -  -    2  12    0 

Stipend  -  -  -  -     5     0    0 

Livery  -  -  -  -     0  14     0 


J?8     6     0 


The  total  emoluments  of  the  Head  Master  (Magister 
Informator)  were,  VM.  6s.,  his  stijjend  being  10/.  instead 
of  5/. 

A  scholar  at  Winchester  had  for  commons  8<i.  a  week, 
and  for  livery  a  piece  of  cloth  (at  about  Is.  A^d.  a  yard) 
enough  to  make  a  gown  with  a  hood.     Taking  this  at  four 
yards,  his  yearly  emoluments  would  be  equivalent  to — 
•  £  s.     d. 

Commons  -  -  -  -     1  14     8 

Livery  -  -  -  -    0    5     7 

£2    0    .3 


A  Fellow  of  Eton,  (founded  1441,)  was  to  have  for  com- 
mons 18(/.  aweek  in  good  years,  for  stipend  10/.,  and  for 
livery  six  yards  of  clotn,  at  3s.  Ad.  a  yard — 

£  s.    d. 
Commons  -  -  -  -     3  18     0 

Stijicnd  -  -  -  -  10     0     0 

Liverv  -  -  -  -     1     0     0 


£U  18     0 


The  Head  Master's  emoluments,  his  stipend  being  24 
marks  (16/.)  were  20/.  18s. 

A  scholar  at  Eton  had  for  commons  lOrf.  a  week,  for 
livery  cloth  enough  for  a  gown  at  2s.  Cyd.  a  yard,  and  an 
allowance  for  clothes,  beddmg,  and  other  necessaiies  equal 
to  [g'j  of  100  marks]  about  ISs. 

£  s.    d. 
Commons  -  -  -  -    2    3    4 

Liverj',  about    -  -  -  -     0  10     0 

Other  necessaries  -  -  -     0  15     0 


,=£'3    8    4 


A  scholar  at  Westminster  (1560)  was  to  have  lis.  Ad.  for 
livery,  and  3?.  Os.  lOrf.  a  year  for  commons,  altogether 
.3/.  I4s.  '2d.  The  income  allotted  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign, 
when  the  value  uf  money  had  fallen  about  one-third  lower 
than  it  was  in  1441,  to  the  Canons  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Worcester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Bristol,  Rochester,  Gloucester,  and 
Peterborough,  was  20/.  The  stipend  assigned  to  the  five 
Regius  Professorships  founded  at  Oxford  in  1525,  and  to 
the  five  founded  at  Cambridge  in  1540,  was  40/.  a  piece. 
A  Fellow  of  Eton,  if  he  had  been  endowed  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign  with  an  income  equivalent  to  his  endo^Tnent 
in  Heni-y  the  Sixth's,  would  have  had  nearly  as  much  as  a 
Canon,  and  not  quite  half  as  much  as  a  Regius  Professor. 

The  maximum  wages  of  a  ploughman  were  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1388  at  "is.  a  year,  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  in  1444  at  1.5s.,  ^vith  '.is.  Ad.  for  clothing.  The  stipend, 
therefore,  of  a  Fellow  of  AVinchester  was  about  fourteen 
times  the  wages  allowed  to  a  ploughman,  who  was  also 
clothed  and  fed  by  his  master,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Fellow 
of  Eton  the  rates  were  nearly  the  same. 

The  emoluments  of  a  scholar  at  \^'inchester  and  Etoii 
were  not  (juite  one-fourth  of  those  of  a  Fellow.  The  com- 
mons of  a  I'ellow  or  scholar  of  All  Souls,  Oxford  (date  of 
Statutes,  1443),  was  Is.  weekly  as  long  as  wheat  was  below 
10s.  a  quarter,  and  the  price  of  the  cloth  assigned  to  him 
for  his  gown  (lest  he  should  blush  to  be  seen  by  the  other 
scholars  of  the  University  on  account  of  the  shabbiness  of 
his  attire)  was  Is.  1  irf.  a  yard.  The  Commons  of  a  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  (Statutes,  1473)  were  Is.  Ad.  Those  of  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  (1479)  were  the  same  as  at  All  Souls,  and 
those  of   a  demy  at  the  same  College  only  6c/.  a  week. 

•  On  the  value  of  money  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Elizabeth,  see  Professor  Rogers's  Paper,  i-nfra. 
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The  same  livery  and  commons  as  by  the  Eton  Statutes  are 
assigned  to  an  Eton  scholar  were  afterwards,  if  Mr.  Whiston 
{Cathedral  Trusts  and  their  Fulfilment)  \s  correct,  assigned 
by  the  Statutes  of  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Durham, 
Worcester,  Ely,  Rochester,  Peterborough,  and  Chester,  to 
the  foundation  scholars  in  the  grammar  schools  of  those 
cathedrals.  The  livery  of  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (founded  ]54()),  was  13s.  4d.,his  stipend  13s.  4d., 
and  his  weekly  commons  Is.,  the  \'alue  of  money,  however, 
having  considerably  fallen. 

By  the  sumptuary  laws  of  Edward  III.  (1363)  esquires, 
and  all  manner  of  gentlemen  under  the  degree  of  a  knight, 
who  had  not  lands  or  rents  to  the  value  of  100/.  a  year, 
were  not  to  wear  for  their  clothing  or  hosing  cloth  of  a 
higher  price  than  within  four  marks  and  a  half  (3/.)  the 
whole  cloth  (the  statutory  measure  of  a  ]nece  of  cloth  was 
28  or  1'6  yards,  according  to  the  material).  Clerks  having 
less  than  200  marks  a  year  were  allowed  the  same  cloth  as 
esquires  of  100?.  a  year.  For  handicraftsmen  and  yeomen, 
it  was  not  to  exceed  40?.  the  whole  cloth.  Carters,  plough- 
men, and  all  who  had  not  40s.  of  goods,  were  not  to  wear 
any  manner  of  cloth,  but  blanket  or  russet  wool  of  I2d.  A 
Fellow  of  Winchester's  gown  was  to  be  made  of  cloth  cost- 
ing not  more  than  42s.  the  piece  of  24  yards ;  a  scholar's, 
of  cloth  at  33s.  4rf.  the  piece,  or  less.  In  1463  (22  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Eton)  husbandry  servants  and 
artificers  in  the  country  were  allowed  to  wear  cloth  not 
costing  above  2s.  a  yard. 

The  commons  pi-obably  furnished  two  meals  a  day  only, 
which  were  taken  in  hall.  For  two  or  three  centuries  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  common 
practice  to  take  only  two  meals  a  day,  and  it  continued  to 
be  the  nominal  practice  after  they  had  increased,  with  the 
upjier  classes,  to  three  or  four.  In  monasteries  two  meals 
were,  and  I  believe  still  are,  a  usual  allo^'anee.  It  certainly 
is  so  in  the  Carthusian  houses  abroad.  (The  jentarulum  of  the 
scholars  at  Eton,  and  that  of  the  younger  scholars  at  AA'in- 
chester  diebiis  et  horis  consuetis,  ^^'as  to  be  taken  de  cominiinls 
pripdictis).  Hiilier  (History  of  the  Eiu/lish  Universities,  i. 
lif/)  quotes  a  MSS.  written  by  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  describing  a  scholar's  life  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16tli  century.  They  rose  between  four  and  five; 
attended  prayers  and  studied  till  ten ;  then  dined,  "  at 
"  which  four  scholars  are  content  with  a  small  portion  of 
"  beef  bought  for  one  penny  and  a  sup  of  pottage  made  of 
"  the  gravy  of  the  moat,  salt,  and  oaten  flour.  From  the 
"  time  of  this  moderate  meal  to  five  in  the  evening  they 
"  either  learn  or  teach,  and  then  go  to  their  supper,  which 
"  is  scarcely  more  plentiful  than  the  dinner.  Aften\'ards 
"  problems  are  discussed  and  otlier  studies  pursued  until 
"  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ;  and  then  about  half  an  hour  is  spent 
"  in  walking  or  running  about  (for  they  have  no  hearth  or 
"  stove)  in  order  to  warm  their  feet  before  going  to  bed." 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  scholars  of  Winchester 
rose  at  five,  breakfasted  at  nine  on  bread  and  beer,  dined  at 
noon  on  beef  and  beer  (the  former  served  on  square  ]iieces 
of  wood  which  are  still  retained,  the  latter  in  leathern  jacks), 
and  supped  in  the  evening  on  a  small  allowance  of  mutton. 
(Walcott,  William  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges,  p.  202). 
Eightpence  a  week  in  1.387,  and  tenpence  in  1441,  would 
probably  provide  pretty  well  for  boys  between  12  and  18, 
especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
scholar  away  from  home  was  always  an  exceptionally  hard 
one,  and  the  reasons  that  would  make  it  so.  In  times  when 
provisions  were  plentiful,  but  money  scarce,  it  was  com- 
parati\-ely  easy  to  keep  a  boy  at  home,  and  difficult  to  keep 
him  at  school;  even  respectable  families,  says  HUber  (i. 
1/0],  grudgingly  contributed  anything  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  son  at  the  University.  Hence,  to  be  a  scholar  seems  to 
ha\-e  been  almost  synonymous  with  being  '"  paujier  et  indi- 
"  gens,"  the  class  to  which  the  families  of  tire  clergy  are 
now  the  chief  contributors  being  then  mainly  supplied  by 
yeomen,  tradesmen,  and  the  smaller  gentry.  To  a  yeoman 
who,  like  Latimer's  father,  lived  comfortably  on  a  farm  of 
41.  or  M.  a  year,  it  must  ha^•e  been  some  sacrifice  to  put  his 
son  to  school. 

That  lOrf.  a  v/eek  was  not  too  little  to  provide  victuals 
for  a  boy  in  1441,  we  may  gather  fiom  an  entry  in  the 
books  of  Winchester  College,  quoted  by  Mackenzie 
Walcott  ( Williuin  of  Wykeham  and  his  Collec/es,  ]).  14i»), 
by  which  it  ajipears  that  a  commoner  "  scolarizans  infra 
"collegium"  in  that  year  paid  \l.  lis.  8rf.  for  commons 
during  38  weeks,  or  lOtZ.  a  week.  In  KiO/  it  was  ordered 
that  "  commoners  "  should  pay  4s.  a  week  for  commons. 

The  woi-ds  "  commensalis  "  at  Eton,  "commoner"  at 
AVinchester,  and  "pensionarius"  at  Westminster,  appear  to 
be  synonymous,  and  to  have  meant  one  who  was  admitted 
to  receive  commons  with  the  foundationers  on  the  condition 
of  paying  for  it,  not  being  himself  on  the  foundation.  The 
present  use  of  the  words  "  commoner "  at  Oxford  and 
"  pensioner  "  at  Cambridge  had  evidently  the  same  origin. 


There  is  still  extant,  copied  from  a  contemporary  MSS., 
and  ])ublished  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  2nd  series, 
vol.  ii.  p.  149,  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  two  boys  of 
good  family,  sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  went  to 
Eton  in  Oct.  1550,  aged  ten  and  nine  years  respective!}', 
and  appear,  after  boarding  for  a  month  in  the  town,  to  have 
been  admitted,  together  with  their  man  servant,  to  board 
in  the  college  ;  they  belonged,  therefore,  a])])arently  to  the 
class  of  "commensales."  That  this  was  a  considerable  advan- 
tage is  evident,  for,  whilst  their  board  out  of  college  cost 
for  themselves  and  their  servant  13s.  4d.  a  M-eek,  or 
'21.  1.3s.  4d.  a  month,  liesides  firing,  their  payments  for 
board  to  the  bursars  of  the  College  amounted  monthly  to 
only  II.  4s.  Probably  they  paid  nothing  for  lodging.  T!ie 
gown  of  black  frieze  seems  to  have  been  then  worn  by  all  the 
boys,  oppidans  as  well  as  collegers  ;  for  gowns  taking  each 
four  yards  of  frieze  were  made  for  them  four  days  after  their 
arrival,  as  well  as  "  fryseado  "  coats,  fustian  doublets,  and 
kersey  hose.  Their  frieze  cost  twenty  pence  a  yard.  The 
breakfast  given  on  their  entrance  "  for  the  cumpanye  of 
"  formes  in  the  scole  according  to  the  use  of  the  scole  " 
cost  sixpence.  The  books  they  had  to  procure  were  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar,  Cicero  de  Officiis,  Cicero  Ep. 
ad  Atticum,  and  iEsop's  Fables.  In  Walcott,  p.  166,  there 
is  a  similar  bill  for  a  son  of  Archbisho])  Hutton,  who  was 
received  into  Winchester  College  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  after  lodging  six  weeks  in  the  town.  Young 
Hutton  paid  "for  his  dyet  at  Mr.  Philips',"  5s.  a  week,  as 
each  of  the  young  Cavendishes  did  at  "  my  oste  Hyll's." 
His  gown,  however,  was  16s.  '.kl.  instead  of  7s.  2(/.,  and 
most  of  the  articles  bought  for  him  are  dearer.  The  books 
])urchased  for  him  were  "  a  sett  of  Ovids,"  Cicero  de 
Officiis,  Cicero's  Tusculans,  Lucan,  Terence,  a  Psalter,  a 
Greek  Testament,  Nowell's  Catechism,  and  a  Grammar. 


Paper  by  the  Eev.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogek.^,  M.A., 
Profe.ssor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Economic  Science 
and  Statistics  at  King's  College,  London. 

On,  I.  The  Value   of  Money  at   certain   specified 
jieriods. 

2.  The  Practice  of  taking  Fines. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  August  15,  1S62. 

In  a  letter  received  from  your  Secretary  im  July  9th, 
I  was  asked  whether  I  could  supply  any  information  for 
your  use  on  the  following  points  : — 

I.  What  ratio  docs  the  \-alue  of  money  at  the  present 

time  bear  to  its  value  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI., 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Ehzabeth  ? 
The  question  was  accompanied  by  an  explanation  to  the 
effect  that  by  the  expression  "  value  of  money  "  was  meant ; 
first,  what  M'as  the  purchasing  power  of  a  given  sum ;  and, 
secondly,  by  a  comparison  between  the  states  of  society 
designated  by  these  periods  and  our  own,  what  is  the  equi- 
table interpretation  of  an  allowance  fixed  at  each  of  these 
chronological  points  in  money  of  the  present  time. 

II.  Ha\'e   you   any   jjarticular   knowledge   as   to  the 
growth  of  the  practice  of  taking  fines  on  leases  ? 

I  told  the  Secretary  that  I  should  be  willing  to  supply 
the  Commissioners  with  all  the  information  v.-hich  I  had  at 
my  disposal  on  these  points.  I  understood  from  him  that 
you  wished  me  to  put  wliat  I  had  to  communicate  in  as 
succinct  a  form  as  possible,  and,  as  the  subject  was  neces- 
sarily a  very  wide  one,  to  state  no  more  by  way  of  data  than 
appeared  to  me  necessary  for  supporting  the  inferences 
which  I  ha\'e  the  honour  to  lay  before  you.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, therefore,  to  be  as  exact  and  concise  as  possible, 
though,  if  any  other  data  are  needed,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
su]5])ly  them  in  greater  cpiantity. 

I.  The  inter;iretation  of  the  expression  "value  of  money  " 
must  needs  be  twofold.  The  one  is  numerical,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  comparison  of  averages  taken  over  a  definite 
time,  and  is  most  safely  inferred  from  the  jjrice  of  articles  in 
continuous  demand,  similar  quality,  and  imiform  qiiantity. 
Such  an  article  is  corn,  and  under  this  head  especially  wheat 
and  oats.  Many  other  commodities  maybe  selected,  which, 
as  supplementary  to  the  above,  are  exceedingly  suggestive. 
But  the  ordinary  market  price  of  all  articles  in  demand  is 
ultimately  measured  by  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which 
primary  necessaries  are  procured.  The  price  of  wheat  de- 
termines the  rate  at  which  human  labour  can  be  procured  ; 
that  of  oats,  the  price  at  which  animal  labour  intended  to 
increase  and  economize  human  labour  can  be  made  avail- 
able. Wheaten  bread  was  the  customary  food  of  the  Eng- 
lish labourer  fi'om  the  earliest  periods. 

The  other  interpretation  is  equitable.  What  comparative 
conveniencies  can  be  procured  in  different  social  conditions 
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1)V  allowanops  intended  to  secure  special  admntages  to  the 
persons  benefited? 

I  think  that  I  have  it  in  my  ])ower  to  submit  to  you 
certain  lacts  which  will  enable  me  to  determine  the  nume- 
rical ratio  with  tolerable  exactness.  You  are  aware  that 
researches  have  been  made  on  these  points,  and  that  they 
were  first  instituted  with  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  I 
])resume  is  before  you  ;  to  determine,  that  is  to  say,  when 
an  ancient  statute  has  declared  that  a  beneficiary  interest  in 
some  charitable  foundation  becomes  void  by  reason  of  the 
possessin£f  a  definite  amount  of  private  income,  what  is 
the  amount  in  an  ar;e  of  altered  nominal  values  which  is  an 
equitable  equivalent  iiifnrn  cotiseientio'. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  economical  reasons  which 
led  me  to  distrust  the  jjrices  of  commodities  given  by  Fleet- 
wood, Eden,  and  Macpberson.  I  should  not  allude  to 
them,  except  to  assure  you  that  the  results  which  I  put 
liefore  you  ai'e  extracted  from  records  of  actual  transactions, 
and  are  averages  from  lery  numerous  entries.  Most  of 
them  are  derived  from  the  i).-ivate  accounts  of  corporations, 
coUcfiiate  and  monastic;  some  from  those  of  regral  expendi- 
ture itliough  I  have  accepted  these  with  great  caution,  and 
trust  them  only  when  confirmed  by  external  testimony) ;  a 
few  from  the  domestic  expenditure  of  jiarticidar  families. 
The  first  source  is  the  most  copious,  minute,  and  trust- 
worthy. Onb  can  rely  on  prices  when  the  entries  par- 
ticularize halves  of  farthings. 

For  the  first  of  the  periods,  I  have  taken  the  years  14-10- 
1-14!)  inclusive.     1S-2S,  II.  (i. 

For  the  second,  1515-152-1  inclusive.  7-1',  H.  8. 
For  the  third,  155!*-15(i8  inclusive.  1-10,  Ehz. 
I  may,  perhaps,  ha\'e  taken  the  decade  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign  a  little  earlier  than  was  intended.  Hut  for 
the  pur])oses  of  inference  it  is  equally  good  with  a  later 
date,  and  is  more  to  be  depended  on  critically.  In  1527 
Henry  degraded  the  currency,  and  in  15-i;i  debased  it.  Up 
to  1527,  no  change  had  been  made  either  in  the  nominal 
weight  of  the  integer,  or  in  the  fineness  of  the  standard, 
since  the  degradation  of  l-l(!-l  {4  Edward  IV.).  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Elizabeth  was  the  restoration  of  the  standard, 
though  the  nominal  weight  of  Henrv's  penny  was  retained. 
The  penny,  therefore,  of  Henry  VI.  represents  virtually  one 
amount  of  currency,  that  of  the  earlier  years  of  Henry  VHI. 
another,  that  of  Elizabeth  a  third  quantity,  and  these  quan- 
tities are  important.  The  nominal  weight  of  the  silver 
penny  in  the  first  decade  was  Ifi  grains,  in  the  second  12, 
in  the  third  8.  The  unit,  therefore,  at  these  several  periods 
may  be  represented  by  the  numbers  100,  75,  50. 

Besides  wheat  and  oats,  12  other  objects  of  market 
value  have  been  selected  in  the  accompanying  table.  It 
would  have  l)een  possible  to  submit  a  far  larger  series,  but 
1  beheve  that  these  items  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  a 
general  inference.  The  price  of  canities  is  virtually  the 
price  of  meat.  Wax  was  consimied  in  very  large  quantities 
before  the  Reformation  for  lights  in  churches,  and  its  price 
rises  and  falls  with  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  season. 
The  price  of  wine  is  that  of  a  foreign  produce,  and  it 
doubled  during  the  French  wars  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
the  Lancastrian  kings.  The  price  of  sheep  is  more  sugges- 
tive than  that  of  oxen,  as  the  latter  were  largely  employed 
in  husbandry.  Cloth  was  purchased  to  supply  livery,  and 
linen  for  the  person  and  the  table  was  generally  given  out 
of  the  funds  of  charitable  endowments.  Pewter  was  the 
material  of  most  vessels  employed  in  domestic  use,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  commodity  in  steady  demand.  The  price  of 
agricultural  labour  is  derived  from  a  very  large  average,  that 
of  mechanical  labour  is  very  uniform,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  smith,  a  glazier,  or  a  tailor.  The 
prices  of  lime  and  charcoal  are  suggestive  of  the  cost  of 
transferring  a  common  raw  material  of  imiversal  demand 
into  a  manufactured  utility,  and  that  of  the  hire  of  carriages 
is  indicative  of  the  market  value  of  certain  services  in  A'ery 
constant  requisition.  I  should  saj'  that  the  ])rice  of  wheat 
in  the  last  period  is  reduced  from  that  of  flour.  1  have 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  latter,  but  the  royal  accounts 
of  the  jirice  of  wheat,  which  are  all  that  I  have  discovered 
during  this  time,  are  manifestly  fictitious. 

Averages  of  14  Articles  of  Necessity  and 
Convenience. 


1440-1449. 

1515-1524. 

1559-1568. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

Wheat,  qr. 

0    4     6 

0     6    9i 

0  15     0 

Oats,  qr. 

0     1     8 

0    2    4i 

0     6    0 

Candles,  dozen 

lb.       - 

0     1     6 

0   1    n 

0    ,3     6 

Wax,  lb. 

0     0     6 

0    0     8 

0     0    8 

Wine,  gallon  - 

0     0     7 

0    0     8 

0    0    8i 

Sheep,  each     - 

0     1     2 

0     1     6 

0    4    0 

1440-1449. 

151 

5- 

1524. 

15f 

)9-1568. 

*Cloth,     piece 

24  yds. 
Linen,  ell 
Pewter,  lb.      - 
Labour,     agri- 

£ 
2 

0 
0 

s.    d. 
2    0 

0     6 
0    ;( 

£ 
2 
0 
0 

s. 

8 
0 
0 

d. 
0 
6 
5 

£ 
.<) 

0 
0 

i.     d. 

12    0 

1     2 

0     8 

cultural 
Labour,      me- 

0 

0    3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0     5 

chanical 
Lime,  qr. 
Charcoal,  qr.  - 
Hire     of    cart 

and  2  horses 

0 
0 
0 

0  6 

1  4 
0  11) 

() 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 

0  10 
2  10 

1  2 

a  day  - 

0 

1     -1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1     6 

A  3 


I  should  conclude,  then,  that  the  purchasing  ])ower  of 
the  currency  in  the  first  period  was  ecjual  to  about  12  tiiues 
what  it  would  be  at  present ;  in  the  second  to  about  eight 
times,  and  in  the  third  to  about  four  limes;  if  these 
articles  are  measured  by  what  are  the  present  jjrices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Of  course  the  price  of  the  luxuries,  or 
corn])arative  luxuries,  contained  in  the  table  given  above 
varies  partly  by  the  greater  or  less  denumd  for  them,  and  by 
the  steadiness  with  which  that  demand  is  maintained,  and 
partly  by  increased  facilities  in  production.  Thus  for  a  time 
the  jirice  of  wine  remained  stationary,  from  the  fact  of 
diminished  consumption,  and  then  rose  to  far  above  its 
com])arative  value.  That  of  wax  remained  stationary  from 
the  cessation  of  a  demand  after  the  Reformation ;  that  of 
cloth  felt  the  fidl  effects  of  the  change  in  values  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  while  linen  became  comparatively  cheaper  in 
consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  raw 
material,  and  a  greater  facility  of  manufacture. 

I  have,  then,  bttle  hesitation  in  assigning  these  ratios  of 
12,  8,  and  4  as  indicating  the  multijiiier  of  allowances  at 
the  ])erio(l3  designated  in  the  secretary's  letter.  But, 
though  it  is  comparatively  easy  from  such'data  to  determine 
the  immerical,  it  is  not  easy  to  interjiret  the  equitable  ratio 
at  the  present  time.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  dccido 
this  question,  but  I  will  venture  on  pointing  out  some 
few  facts,  which  would  weigh  largely  witli  me  if  I  were 
compelled  to  deliver  a  judgment  on  the  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rent  of  land  (I  argue  by  a  com- 
I)arison  of  rents  derived  from  the  same  parcels)"has  risen 
fully  forty  times  above  that  at  which  it  stood  in  the  first 
])criod.  1  do  not  mention  this  with  the  i)urpose  of  inferring 
that  the  recii)ients  of  a  fixed  allowance  are  equitab\y  entitled 
to  a  numerically  equal  shore  of  tlie  whole  increase,  but  to 
point  out  how  wholly  altered  society  must  be  when  so 
marked  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  locus  standi  of  pro- 
duction has  been  effected  in  the  course  of  time,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rise  in  other  values. 

In  the  ]ieriods  to  which  you  refer  there  was  little  dif- 
ference in  the  diet,  the  habits,  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  House  rent  was 
almost  nominal,  furniture  was  plain  and  scanty,  clothing 
was  coarse  but  durable  (the  price  of  the  servant's  cloth  was 
but  little  less  than  that  of  the  master's),  and  except,  perhaps, 
in  its  abundance,  the  food  of  the  yeoman,  the  fellow  of  a 
college,  and  the  country  parson,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
day-labourer  or  mechanic,  who,  indeed,  often  dined  with  his 
employers  at  the  same  table  and  on  the  same  viands.  Hence 
an  allowance  of  51.  a  year  was  a  plentifid  provision  for  the 
I)arson  of  a  parish  in  the  first  two  periods,  particularly  if,  as 
was  generally  the  case,  he  procured  his  livery  from  some 
monasteiy  or  some  patron. 

The  same  inferences  are  gathered  from  the  facts  of  aggre- 
gate exjienditure.  The  whole  charges  of  building  the  tower 
at  Merton  College  chapel  in  Oxford,  direct  and  indirect, 
were  a  little  under  143/.,  a  structure  which  could  not,  I  have 
been  told,  be  built  at  present  for  less  than  bet^veen  5,000/. 
and  6,000/.  The  date  of  this  structure  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  period. 

Certain  articles  of  consumption,  which  are  now,  compara- 
tively speaking,  luxuries,  were  in  the  periods  referred  to  ex- 
ceedingly plentiful  and  cheap.  Poultry  was  sold  at  a  very 
low  ])rice.  Rabbits,  which  would  be  very  numerous  in  so 
partially  cultivated  a  country,  were  very  cheap.  Meat  was 
almost  always  about  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  suet,  or, 
what  is  in  effect  the  same  thing,  of  candles.  In  point  of 
fact,  most  persons  were  in  some  degree  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  these  times.  Servants  were  often  paid  in  part  by 
an  agreement  ^vith  their  employer  as  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  stock  to  be  kept  on  his  land. 

Again,  incomes  were,  comparatively  speaking,  liable  to 

'  The  ctotli  is  home  made,  and  generally  manufactured  or  sold  in 
Loiuloii,  Winchcstor,  and  Stourbridge  (Cambridgeslure). 
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scarce  any  taxation  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Cro\vn  were  never  so  low  as  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  Henry  VIII.  derived  very  little  from  gene- 
ral taxation,  and  the  "caution  with  which  Elizabeth  pressed 
her  fiscal  necessities  on  Parliament  was  a  characteristic  part 
of  her  policy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  then,  that  the  vast  difference  in 
the  price  of  land,  the  absence  of  any  marked  distinction 
between  the  habits  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the 
greater  plenty  of  animal  food,  and  the  facihties  for  raising 
and  keeijing  "it,  the  absence  of  taxation,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  modern  price  of  production  in  commodities 
which  demand  an  equal  amount  of  labour  at  present,  with 
what  was  expended  on  them  in  these  earlier  periods,  are 
reasons  why  the  numerical  ratio  will  not  correspond  with 
the  equitable,  and  why  it  would,  I  think,  be  found  necessary 
to  increase  allowances  in  proportion,  not  only  to  necessaries, 
but  to  those  habitual  conveniences  which  are  in  certain 
social  states  practically  necessaries. 

II.  The  practice  of  taking  fines  on  the  grant  or  re-grant 
of  leases  is  very  ancient,  and  derived,  I  imagine,  from  the 
custom  of  copyholds.  But  the  jjractice  of  levying  a  large 
fine  on  renewal'  and  reserving  a  comparatively  scanty  rent, 
was  not,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  (and  I  have  read 
many  hundred  accounts  of  corporate  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture), general  before  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.  Corpo- 
rations before  1st  EUzabeth  could  grant  long  leases,  which 
were  good  at  common  law,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 


statement  that  is  ordinarily  made,  to  the  effect  that  many 
monastic  bodies,  foreseeing  the  dissolution,  did  grant  long 
leases  of  a  beneficial  character  for  some  immediately  valuable 
consideration.  But  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  such  practices 
in  the  accounts  of  colleges,  whether  they  be  calendars  of 
receipts,  or  balance  sheets,  so  to  speak,  of  income  and  expen- 
diture. 

But  the  custom  of  levying  large  or  unusual  fines  was 
developed  rapidly  after  the  statute  18  Elizabeth,  which 
directed  that  one-'third  of  the  old  rents  should  be  reserved  in 
com.  The  reserved  rent  expanded  with  the  price  of  corn, 
the  old  rent  remaining  stationary.  To  make  the  old  rent 
correspond  with  the  increasing  value  of  the  land,  a  large 
sum,  su])posed  to  equal  the  purchase  of  the  difference 
between  the  remaining  two-thirds  at  rack-rent  and  the  old 
rent,  was  levied  by  way  of  fine.  The  statute,  by  distinguish- 
ing between  the  fixed  old,  and  the  varying  reserved  rent, 
appeared  to  encourage  this  practice,  and  corporations  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
not  acutely  alive  to  any  obligations  towards  their  successors. 
At  any  rate,  fines  form  a  notable  ]iart  of  corporate  income 
after  this  time,  though  they  are  not  always  inserted  in  the 
accounts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)        James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 

To  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners. 
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Correspondence  with  Head  Masters  respecting  proposed  Examination  of  Boys  cat  the  several 

Schools. 


Letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Head 
Master  of  each  School. 

Public  Schools  Commission, 
Dear  Sir,  2,  Victoria  Street,  SAY.,  21  Nov.  1862. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  Commissioners  to  invite  the  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion  respecting  a  plan  which  is  now 
under  then-  consideration,  for  completing  one  portion  of 
their  inquiry,  and  to  ask  your  co-operation  in  it,  unless  you 
should  think  it  open  to  insuperable  objections. 

It  api)ears  to  the  Commissioners  highly  desirable  for  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  that  part  of  their  inquiry  which 
relates  to  "the  teaching  of  the  Public  Schools,  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  general  results 
of  that  teaching  upon  th.e  boys  to  whom  it  has  been  applied. 
The  honours  gained  at  the  Universities  by  a  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  jnipils  afford  no  test  of  the  education  of 
the  great  mass,  who  either  do  not  go  to  the  Uni\-ersities  at 
all,  or  who  do  not,  when  there,  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  University  distinctions.  The  most  direct,  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  ascertaining  these  general  results  would  be  an  ex- 
amination by  men  of  acknowledged  competence  and  great 
experience,  not  of  ah  the  boys,  but  of  those  who  have 
attained  a  certain  standing,  the  standing  at  which  they  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  in  great  measure  the  benefit  of 
the  system,  and  at  which  a  large  proportion  of  them  leave 
school.  The  object  of  such  an  examination  being  to 
ascertain  the  general  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  the  chief 
subjects  studied  at  each  school,  it  would  be  of  a  simple 
kind,  and  confined  (with  the  single  exception  mentioned 
hereafter)  to  those  subjects.  And  the  Commissioners  would 
think  it  right  that  no  examiner  should  be  appointed  for 
any  school  respecting  whom  the  Head  Master  had  not 
been  previously  consulted. 

The  Commissioners  forbear  for  the  present  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  details  of  the  proposed  examination  ;  but 
they  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  foUomng  outline, 
on  which  they  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

The  examination  should  not  occupy  more  than  six  days, 
and  should  comprise  papers  on  these  subjects : — 

Translation  from  Latin  Prose  into  English ; 

Translation  from  Latin  Poetry  into  English  ; 

Translation  from  English  into  Latin  ; 

Translation  from  Greek  Prose  into  Enghsh ; 

Translation  from  Greek  Poetry  into  Enghsh  ; 

Translation  from  |  ^^^]^^  }  into  English  ; 

Translation  from  English  Prose  into   -!  Qgjujajj  . 

Ancient  and  English  History; 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra ; 

Geometry ; 

Ph  sical" Sciences  (if  taught  in  the  school); 


Translation  from  English  into  Greek  (if  desired) ; 
Greek  Testament. 
The  papers  containing  passages  for  translation  into  Enghsh 
might  comprise  also  some  questions  on  grammar,  history, 
and  geography.     The  passages  selected  and  the  questions 
asked  should  be  of  not  more  than  average  difficulty. 

Except  histor}',  the  boys  should  be  examined  in  no 
branch  of  stiuly  in  which  they  liad  not  received  instruction 
in  the  school.  The  boys  to  be  examined  should  be  the 
senior  boys  constituting  about  one-fifth  of  each  school. 

The  time  for  holding  the  examination  should  be  the 
earliest  that  can  be  fixed  without  inconvenience  to  the 
schools.  The  Commissioners  propose  for  this  purpose  the 
last  week  of  January,  or  the  first  week  of  February,  next. 

Such  in  its  general  outline  is  the  plan  which  has  pre-, 
sented  itself  to  the  Commissioners.  If  you  see  no  insur- 
mountable objection  to  the  course  proposed,  you  would 
oblige  them  by  furnishing  any  suggestions  calculated  in 
your  judgment  to  make  the  examination  a  more  effective 
test,  and  more  convenient  to  the  boys  examined,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  interfering  unnecessarily  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  school. 

A  letter  in  the  same  terms  as  this  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Head  Master  of  each  of  the  other  schools. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

MoUNTAGUE    BeKNARU. 


Eton. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Eton,  Nov.  21.  1862. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  this 
morning,  sent  by  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners,  proposing 
an  examination  of  my  boys. 

I  will  give  the  subject  my  best  consideration. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
M.  Bernard,  Esq.  Edward  Balston. 


Dear  Sir,  Eton,  Nov.  25,  1862. 

I  SHOULD  be  glad,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Commissioners  in  any  proposal  which  they 
considered  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their  inquiry. 
And  I  would  beg  to"  remind  them  that  we  have  been  ready 
to  give  all  the  information  they  have  desired;  we  have 
furnished  them  with  reports  of  the  details  of  all  the  work 
done,  and  have  also  forwarded  copies  of  the  examination 
papers  set  to  boys  in  different  parts  of  the  school. 

I  should  hope  the  Commissioners,  upon  consideration, 
will  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  the  boys  themselves, 
or  any  portion  of  them,  in  the  manner  projjosed.     Such  an 
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examination,  it  appears  to  me,  must  needs  be  unsatisfactory 
in  itself,  as  a  test  of  the  general  results  of  the  education  at 
Eton,  while  the  interference  with  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Head  Master  is  calculated  to  produce  serious 
evil. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  Edward  Balston. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
Dear  Sir,         2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  27th  Nov.  1862. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  25th  instant,  and  will  lose  no  time  in  laying  it  before 
the  Commissioners. 

It  would,  I  think,  assist  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  subject  now  under  their  consideration,  if  you  would 
add  a  few  words  of  explanation  on  the  two  points  of  objec- 
tion urged  in  your  letter,  and  particularly  if  you  would 
e.\i)lain  why  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  examina- 
tion would  be  an  unsatisfactory  test. 

The  Commissioners,  I  need  hardly  say,  would  not  have 
thought  of  proposing  it  had  they  not  felt  satisfied  that, 
undertaken  with  the  Head  Master's  sanction,  and  conducted 
in  the  manner  suggested  in  my  letter  of  the  21st,  it  would 
involve  no  interference  with  his  authority  or  resi)onsibility, 
an  interference  which  they  would  be  most  anxious  to  avoid. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfidly. 
The  Rev.  the  Head  Master,  Molntague  Bernard. 

Eton  College. 

[To  this  letter  no  answer  was  received.] 


Winchester. 

The  College,  Winchester, 
My  Dear  Sir,  22nd  Nov.  18()2. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  in- 
forming me  of  the  wish  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners 
to  hold  an  examination  of  my  boys,  and  desiring  my  opinion 
of  the  desirableness  of  so  doing. 

I  strongly  deprecate  any  such  measure. 
We  have  abundant  examinations  already  ;  some  of  them 
conducted  by  examiners  sent  to  us  from  the  University. 

We  have  our  own  ways,  traditions,  and  ideas  ;  and  while 
we  most  willingly  offer  our  boys  to  all  the  legitimate  compe- 
titions and  examinations  which  follow  after  leaving  school, 
and  take  our  cliance  of  the  credit  or  discredit  that  may 
attach  to  them  in  after-life,  1  think  it  very  undesirable  that 
an  extrinsic  authority  should  examine  our  work  while  it  is 
in  progress. 

Strongly  as  I  should  object  to  periodical  Government 
examinations,  I  think  that  a  single  one  would  be,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  objectionable.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
pitting  the  Public  Schools  against  one  another  for  one 
casual  short  trial  in  a  single  generation  ;  and  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  would  do  more  harm  by  giving  a  very 
favourable,  or  a  ver}'  unfavourable  judgment  as  the  result. 
We  should  be  little  exhilarated  by  being  told  that  we  had 
passed  a  good  examination  in  so  isolated  a  trial,  and  we 
should  be  deeply  and  vers-  unnecessarily  wounded  by  having 
it  put  upon  record  that  we  had  passed  a  bad  one. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Y'ours  very  faithfuOy, 
The  Secretary  of  the  George  Moberlv. 

Public  School  Commission. 


Pubhc  Schools  Commission, 
Dear  Sir,        2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  27th  Nov.  1862. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  22nd  instant  I  received  this  morning),  which  wall  receive 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 

When  I  shaU  have  taken  their  further  instructions  on  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  writing  to 
you  again. 

I  am,  dear  .Sir, 

Y'ours  very  faithfully. 
The  Rev.  the  Head  Master,  Mountague  Bernard.* 

Winchester  College. 


Westminster. 


Dear  Sir,  19,  Dean's  Y'ard,  Nov.  22,  1862. 

The  proposal  which  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date 
conveys  to  me  is  one  which  I  could  not  reply  to  without 


first  consulting  tlie  Dean,  to  whom  I  am  responsible  in  a 
that  relates  to  the  Queen's  scholars. 

I  will  tliereforc  beg  to  be  allow  ed  to  defer  for  the  present 
doing  more  than  acknowledging  its  receipt. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 
Professor  Bernard,  Chas.  B.  Scott. 

Public  Schools  Commission. 


B. 


19,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Dear  Sir,  Nov.  29,  1862. 

I  have  studied  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with 
full  information  upon  all  points  connectei  with  the  position 
or  system  of  the  School,  including  the  average  proficiency 
of  Ijoys  educated  there. 

You  are  aware,  also,  that  we  have  annual  examinations  of 
the  elder  boys,  conducted  by  examiners  from  both  Univer- 
sities, whose  evidence  the  Commission  may  easily  obtain 
if  they  desire  it. 

But  that  the  School,  or  the  upper  forms  in  it,  should  be 
examined  in  the  manner  suggested  in  your  letter  of  the 
21st  inst.,  appears  to  me  so  seriously  objectionable,  that  I 
must  beg  permission  respectfully  to  decline  to  entertain 
the  proposal. 

1  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
concurs  with  me  in  this  view. 

I  have  the  honoiur  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 
Professor  Bernard,  Chas.  B.  Scott. 

Pubhc  Schools  Commission. 


*  The  succeeding  letters,  tbe  replies  to  which  do  not  appear,  were 
similarly  acknowledged. 


Charterhouse. 

Charterhouse,  Nov.  29,  1862. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

1  HAVE  very  carefully  considered  the  question  to 
which  the  letter  received  by  me  from  the  Commissioners 
on  the  21st  instant  refers,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
excused  for  respectfully  expressing  my  objections  to  the 
proposal  for  examining  a  portion  of  the  School  by  special 
e.xaminers  appointed  by  the  Conunissioners. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  an  examination  would  prac- 
tically be  an  examination  of  the  schooliiiasters  rather  than 
of  the  boys,  and,  as  such,  would  place  the  former  in  a  very 
anomalous  and  difhcult  |)osition.  I  have  been,  and  am, 
most  willing  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  infor- 
mation which  they  may  desire  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  given  in  our  School,  the  time  devoted  to  each 
subject,  the  methods  adopted  for  testing  the  boys' proficiency, 
&c. ;  and  from  the  answers  supplied  by  the  other  masters  of 
the  School,  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  cannot  but  think  that  as 
accurate  a  notion  of  the  system  of  education  which  here 
prevails  may  be  derived  as  would  be  attained  by  a  single 
examination  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  the  School. 
Examinations  of  the  School,  by  competent  examiners  are 
periodically  held ;  and  those  examinations  ought,  I  think, 
for  the  interests  of  the  School,  to  render  unnecessary  any 
examination  by  another  set  of  extraneous  examiners.  I 
must  also  add  that  I  have  no  power  to  sanction  any  such 
examination,  so  far  as  regards  the  Foundation  Scholars, 
without  the  authority  of  the  Governors  of  the  School. 

But  even  if  the  principle  of  such  an  examination,  to 
which  I  very  stronglj',  though  respectfully  object,  were  to 
be  conceded,  I  think  that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it  out 
would  be  exceedingly  great. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  indispensable, 
that  the  same  examiners  should  examine  all  the  Public 
Schools,  as  otherwise  no  average  or  standard  could  be  satis- 
factorily attained. 

Secondly,  1  think  that  boys  of  average  ability  should  be 
examined  in  the  work  which  they  have  actually  done  in  the 
School,  and  this  condition  would  necessarily  involve  a  great 
variety  of  papers  ;  nor  woidd  it  be  fair  that  the  papers  which 
are  set  to  the  boys  in  the  sixth  form,  for  instance,  should 
be  also  given  to  those  in  a  lower  form. 

Thirdly,  within  the  limits  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  School 
there  would  be  included  many  boys  of  16,  and  some  even 
of  1 5  years  of  age ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
judge  of  the  benefits  which  they  have  derived  from  their 
education  here  at  a  period  of  three  or  even  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  time  at  which  they  will  leave  the  School. 

Fourthly,  I  think  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  expect  a 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  history  from  many  of  the  boys 
who  would  be  thus  examined.  History  is  with  us  an  im- 
portant subject,  systematic  instruction  is  given  in  it,  and  it 
always  forms  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  School ;  and  I  think  that  oiu: 
system  of  doing  certain  portions  carefully  each  year  is  more 
conducive  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  subject,  than  any 
attempt  to  teach  the  whole  of  so  vast  a  subject  would  be. 
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B.    '"'Tf^       For  these  and  other  reasons,  with  which  I  need  not  weary 

"'    the  Commissioners,  I  must  venture  to  express  respectfully 

my  decided  opinion  that  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed 
for  examining  a  portion  of  the  School  is  objectionable  both 
in  principle  and  in  details ;  though  I  very  much  regret  that 
I  should  differ  in  my  opinion  upon  so  important  a  matter 
from  the  Commissioners. 

I  am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  respectful  servant, 
Richard  Elwyn, 
Head  Master  of  Charterhouse  School. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools. 


St.  Paul's. 

My  Deak  Sir,  St.  Paul's  School,  Nov.  27,  1 862. 

Notwithstanding  my  hearty  desire  to  put  the  Com- 
missioners in  fuU  possession  of  all  particulars  relative  to  the 
system  of  management  and  the  details  of  the  working  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  and  to  meet  their  wishes  in  every  respect, 
1  regret  that  I  cannot  approve  their  proposal  of  sending  an 
examiner  to  examine  a  certain  portion  of  the  upper  boys, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  average  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency in  those  whose  destination  does  not  point  to  the 
Universities,  or  \\\\o,  if  proceeding  thither,  are  unlikely  to 
confer  in  the  degree  or  other  examinations  any  amount  of 
distinction  uj)on  the  School. 

In  common  with  most  of  my  brother  Head  Masters,  I 
consider  the  scheme  objectionable  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  an  apjjarent,  if  not  actual,  infringement  of  our  own 
independent  rights  of  management,  or  those  of  our  Gover- 
nors, who  have  mostly  annual  examiners  of  their  own 
appointment  ;  that  it  would  be  setting  school  against 
school,  however  unequally  matched  in  respect  of  numbers, 
or  other  circumstances  more  or  less  disadvantageous  or 
otherwise  to  the  competing  foundations  ;  and  that  without 
ex'nibiting  any  reliable  results  to  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, it  would  materially  interrupt  the  studies  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  schools. 

To  these  considerations  I  would  respectfully  desire  to 
add,  in  om-  own  particular  case,  that  we  have  our  apposi- 
tion examiners,  as  familiarly  known  to  our  boys  almost  as 
the  masters  tliemselves,  by  whose  award  the  appointment 
to  University  exhibitions  and  the  jiromotion  from  class  to 
class  are  in  great  measure  decided.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  an  examination  so  barren  of  results  to  the  boys  them- 
selves, conducted  by  a  stranger,  unsympathising  as  well  as 
unacquainted  «-ith  the  boys,  such  as  is  now  proposed, 
would  fail  to  elicit  the  full  amount  of  proficiency  acquired 
by  the  inferior  boys,  while  those  of  a  higher  order  would 
be  excluded  by  the  restrictions  suggested  from  much  of  the 
work  «'hich  gives  them  an  advantage  in  the  ordinary  com- 
petition of  the  School. 

I  beg  to  submit  these  colisiderations  to  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  in  reply  to  your  courteous  invitation  that 
I  would  consider  what  objections  might  be  entertained  to 
their  })roposal,  together  with  the  assurance  of  my  high 
respect, 

1  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
•■  Yours  very  faithfully, 

Herbert  Kynaston,  D.D., 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  High  Master. 


I  feel,  however,  bound  to  add,  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
inti'oduction  of  an  examiner  or  examiners  from  without  is 
not  merely  unnecessary,  but  would  be,  as  a  fact  and  as  a 
precedent,  positively  injurious.  Not  to  mention  other 
objections  wliich  weigh  with  me  very  strongty,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  impair  our  discipline  and  materially 
comjjromise  our  position  as  an  independent  public  school. 

Objecting  thus,  in  toto,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, I  forbear  to  criticize  the  details  of  their  scheme. 
But  I  cannot  help  adding  that,  granting  for  argument 
sake,  that  the  proposal  is  a  good  one,  and  such  as  I  could, 
consistently  with  my  duty,  fall  in  with,  I  should  find  fault 
with  many  of  its  subordinate  features. 

With  great  respect  for  the  Commissioners,  and  esteem  for 
yourself, 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Secretary, 

Y'ours  very  faithfully, 

J.  A.  Hessey,  D.C.L. 
Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
To  Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.,  B.C.L., 

Secretary  to  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners. 


Merchant  Taylors'. 


Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
Bear  Mr.  Secretary,  Nov.  28,  1862. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
dated  Nov.  21,  in  which,  by  the  desire  of  the  Public 
Schools'  Commissioners,  you  invite  the  expression  of  my 
opinion  respecting  a  plan  for  the  examination  of  the 
scholars  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School  by  persons  whom 
they  shall  appoint,  and  ask  my  co-operation  in  it,  unless  I 
think  it  open  to  insuperable  objections. 

^  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners,  as  exi)ressed  in  your  letter,  or 
offer  to  co-operate  in  carrying  them  out. 

I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  affording  the  Commis- 
Bioners  full  opjjortunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  \i'ith  its 
system,  and  the  minutest  details  of  its  organization  and 
working. 

More  I  cannot  do.  As  for  examination  of  the  scholars, 
we  have  our  own  examiners  already.  These  gentlemen  are 
appointed  by  the  Governors,  and  tlicir  reports,  for  the 
seventeen  years  and  a  half  during  wliich  I  ba\-e  presided 
over  the  School,  have  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  character. 


Harrow. 

Dear  Sir,  _  Harrow,  December  12,  1862. 

I  NEED  hardly  assure  you  that  I  have  given  my 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  important  letter  -ivbich 
you  addressed  to  me  on  the  21st  of  November. 

I  regret  to  say  that  with  e\-ery  desire  to  aid  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  inijuiry,  and  with  a  strong  disinclination  to 
take  any  step  calculated  to  impair  its  thoroughness,  I  am 
nei'ertheless  unable  to  view  fa\'ourably  the  proposal  which 
they  have  now  submitted. 

I  can  see  many  objections  in  detail  more  or  less  serious ; 
but  I  wiU  not  shrink  from  frankly  admitting  that  I  object 
to  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  proposed  examination  would 
not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  examinations 
whicli  we  hold  three  times  in  every  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  its  result  being  published  as  an  ajipendix  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  would  assume  in  tlie  eyes 
of  tlie  public  an  importance  derived  fi-om  their  names  and 
their  office.  It  would  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of 
their  judgment,  and  would  thus  olitain  from  their  authority 
a  weight  wliich  would  lie  accidental  rather  than  deserved. 

Should  it  contain  statements  which  my  colleagues  or  I 
saw  reason  to  impugn,  the  task  would  be  a  veiy  invidious 
one,  and  we  should  be  jilaced  at  an  unfair  disad\'antage 
^^■llen  opposed,  as  it  would  fallaciously  appear,  to  the 
deliberate  judgment  and  authority  of  the  Commissioners. 

I  am  unwilling  to  jilace  my  colleagues  or  myself  in  a 
position  which  might  thus  prove  embarrassing,  convinced 
as  I  am  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  from  a  single  examina- 
tion by  strangers,  however  ably  conducted,  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  attainments  of  young  boys. 

I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  courteous  and  con- 
siderate tone  with  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me  the 
proposal  of  the  Commissioners,  but  believing  that  its 
results  would  be  deficient  in  thoroughness,  and  would 
almost  necessarily  lead  to  misunderstanding,  I  must 
respectfully  decHne  to  act  on  its  suggestions. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

H.  Montagu  Butler. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the 

Public  Schools  Commission. 


EUGBY. 

Sir,  Rugby,  27th  Nov.  1862. 

I  SHOULD  certainly  have  much  preferred  that  if  the 
Commissioners  thought  fit  to  send  examiners  to  the  public 
schools,  they  should  have  sent  gentlemen  to  take  a  part  in 
one  of  the  ordinaiy  examinations,  and  have  instructed  them 
to  look  to  the  whole  school  and  not  to  a  part  of  it. 

The  proposed  plan  will  obviously  favour  the  small 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  larger,  since  in  the  smaller 
Schools  the  fifth,  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine,  will 
much  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  form  or  forms  under 
the  immediate  instruction  of  the  Head  Master. 

Moreo\-er,  the  gi\'ing  of  a  week  to  this  examination  is  a 
considerable  interference  with  the  ordinary  teaching. 

I  tliink  it  right  to  state  these  objections.  But  having 
done  so,  I  do  not  desire  to  jiress  them,  if  the  Commissioners 
are  still  of  opinion  that  their  plan  is  the  best. 

But  I  must  object  to  the  time  selected.  We  do  not  meet 
till  the  12tli  February.  If  the  examination  is  to  take  jjlace 
then  the  other  scliools  will  have  liad  a  fortnight's  prepara- 
tion and  we   shall   have  had   none.     It  will  be  quite  im- 
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pos^ible  to   avoid   comparisons,   and   yet  no    comparison 
under  sucli  circumstances  would  be  just. 

I  tbink  tbc  end  of  March  woidd  be  a.  better  time. 

Yours  faitlifully. 
The  Secretary,  1'.  'I'kmi'i.i;. 

PubUc  Schools  Commission. 


All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
Deak  Sir,  2!)th  Nov.  LS(i2. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoiu-  letter  of 
the  27tb  inst.,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  the  Commissioners'  projiosal. 

The  objections  which  yoti  suggest  will  be  duly  considered 
by  the  Commissioners.  You  will  permit  nu-,  however,  to 
make  one  observation  upon  that  to  which  1  understand 
you  to  attach  tlie  greatest  importance.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  a  comparatively  small  school  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  boy,<  are  under  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Head 
Master.  Uut  it  is  also  true  that  in  a  large  school  all  the 
boys,  and  especially  those  in  the  higher  forms,  have  adx'an- 
tagcs  of  their  own,  amongst  which  are  instruction  by  a 
staff  of  teachers  far  more  highly  paid,  and  jn-ivate  tuition — 
advantages  which  ajjpear  to  neutralize,  wholly  or  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  inequality  to  which  you  refer. 

In  fl.vmg  a  time  for  the  proposed  e.vamination  the  Com- 
missioners will  consult,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con\'enience 
of  Rugby  as  well  as  of  the  other  schools.  lUit  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  be  able  to  postpone  it  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  end  of  March. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Y'ours  very  faithfidly. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Temple.  Mountague  I3ern.\rd. 


Shrewsbury. 


Dear  Sir,  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  21,  18(i2. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
acquainting  me  with  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  to 
hold  an  examination  in  this  School  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year.  I  request  to  be  allowed  a  few  days  to  consider 
my  reply. 

I  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  an  examination  of  the 
entire  School  would  have  been  the  measure  proiiosed ; 
and  to  this  I  must  own  that  I  did  see  some  very  grave 
objections,  which  it  is  now  needless  to  mention. 

Under  the  limitations  specified  in  your  letter,  I  do  not 
primd  facie  feel  disposed  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  in  another  letter  1  pro- 
])Oie  to  express  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject  more 
definitely. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  Benj.  H.  Kennedy. 


Dear  Sir,  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  1,  18fi2. 

In  reference  to  the  examination  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  I  am  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  but  not  without  regret. 

I  urge  no  abstract  objection,  but  this  practical  one  only, 
that  the  results  of  a  single  examination  held  at  a  particidar 
time  can  afford  no  fair  test  of  the  character  of  the  School. 

As  regards  this  School,  the  Commissioners  will  learn 
nothing  from  the  examination  but  what  they  have  already 
heard,  or  what  they  might  hear  from  my  statements; 
namely,  that  this  School  has  not  been  supplied  with  boys 
in  sufficient  numbers,  or,  on  the  average  suiRciently  well 
pre])ared,  to  enable  me  to  maintain  the  scholarship  of 
the  sixth  form  at  its  projier  standard.  The  examiner 
will  probably  find,  say,  half  a  dozen  boys  who  are  fair 
scholars,   and  tolerably  well  trained,  and  the  rest  young 


recruits,  more  or  less  promising  for  future  contests,  but 
whose  true  place  would  he  the  fifth  form,  not  the  sixth, 
if  the  School  were  ;Hlc(iuatcly  supported.  In  proof,  how- 
e\'er,  that  all  has  been  done  up  to  this  time  for  boys  here  that 
I  ba\-e  had  the  jjowur  of  doing.  I  wish  to  state"  that  of  2-^ 
boys  who  ju'oceeded  to  the  Universities  in  October  ISfil 
and  18()2,  nine  went  to  Colleges  in  which  they  had  already 
gained  a  ])lace  on  the  foundation  by  open  competition  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  one  of  these  was  named  by  the 
examiners  as  prua-ime  uccessit  to  the  Hertford  University 
Scholarship.  I  do  not,  however,  see  how  any  of  the  old 
Foundation  Schools,  except  the  few  which  ba\e  fashion  and 
great  connexion  in  their  favour,  can  hold  their  ground  in 
these  days  against  the  tide  of  joint  stock  education.  And 
I  must  frankly  add  that  at  my  age,  after  o5  years  of  scho- 
lastic and  literary  labour  here  and  elsewhere,  I  cannot 
expect  that  my  own  exertions  will  be  as  effective  as  in  past 
years. 

I  ha^•e  only  to  add,  that  this  School  will  not  meet  after 
Christmas  before  the  12th  of  February,  and  that  an  ex- 
amination cannot,  therefore,  be  held  before,  say,  the  Kith  of 
that  mouth. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithfid  Servant, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  Benj.  II.  Kennedy. 


B. 


Dear  Sir,  All  Souls,  .'ird  Dec.  18G2. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  1st  inst.,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  the  Commissioners'  proposal. 

The  objection  which  you  suggest  will  receive  their  at- 
tentive consideration.  When  I  shall  have  taken  their  further 
instructions  on  the  subject  I  will  write  to  you  again. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Y'ours  very  faithfully. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy.  Mountague  Bernard. 

P.S. — Shoidd  the  examination  be  undertaken,  the  Com- 
missioners will  endeavour,  in  fixing  the  time,  to  consult  the 
convenience  of  Shrewsbury  as  well  as  of  the  other  Schools. 


The 


following  letter  was    subsequently  sent  to 
Head  Master  of  each  School. 


tlio 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
Dear  Sir,  2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  I!)th  Dec.  1862. 

The  Commissioners  have  considered  the  representa- 
tions which  ha^■e  been  made  to  them  by  yourself  and  by 
the  Head  Masters  of  the  other  Schools  respecting  the  pro- 
posal conveyed  in  my  letter  of  the  21st  November. 

The)'  are  very  sensible  of  the  readiness  which  has  been 
shown  by  the  authorities  of  all  the  Schools  to  afford  infor- 
mation on  every  subject  to  which  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commission  have  been  directed.  Their  object  in  proposing 
an  examination  was  to  supply  an  ine^atable  deficiency  in 
that  information. 

They  are  aware  that  at  all  the  Schools  there  are  periodi- 
cal examinations,  which  serve,  to  the  Masters,  as  a  test 
of  the  progress  of  the  boys  under  their  charge,  and  to  the 
boys  themselves  as  an  incentive  to  work.  But  these  exami- 
nations, useful  as  they  doubtless  are  for  the  foregoing 
purposes,  do  not,  as  you  will  see,  meet  the  object  which 
the  Commissioners  have  in  view. 

They  feel,  however,  that  such  an  examination  as  they 
have  proposed  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried  into  effect 
without  the  willing  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the 
several  Head  Masters.  They  find  that  this  general  con- 
currence cannot  be  obtained,  and  they  have  therefore 
decided  on  pursuing  the  subject  no  further. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Y'ours  very  faithfully, 

Mountague  Bernard. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Letter  addressed  to  Professors,  Tutors,  and  others,  at  the   Universities  of  Oxford  and 

Cambridge,  and  Answers  received. 


Sir, 


Public  Schools  Commission, 

2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
December  1862. 
You  would  greatly  oblige  the  Public  Schools  Com- 
missioners by  answering  the  subjoined  questions,  or  such  of 
them  as  your  observation  and  experience  have  enabled  you 
to  form  an  opinion  upon.  Some  of  them  perhajjs  may  not 
be  within  your  province ;  but  with  respect  to  the  others. 


any  remarks  that  you  may  have  to  make,  wt)uld,  the  Com- 
missioners are  assured,  be  a  valuable  help  to  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  inquiry. 

I  am,  &c. 
Mountague  Bernard,  Secretary. 
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I.  The  Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  know  how  far, 
in  your  opinion,  the  education  given  at  the  schooU  (taken 
in.  the  aggregate)  from  which  your  University  is  fed,  fulfils 
satisfactorily  one  of  its  main  purposes,  that  of  preparing 
boys  for  the  University  course,  by  grounding  them  in  those 
studies  which  they  are  to  pursue  at  the  University,  and  by 
giving  instruction  in  subjects  (if  any  such  there  be)  not 
studied  there,  but  of  which  a  young  man  entering  upon  the 
University  course  should  not,  in  your  judgment,  be 
ignorant. 

II.  If  you  think  that  this  purpose  is  fulfilled  imperfectly, 
and  that  the  mass  of  young  men  come  iU  prepared,  does 
this,  in  your  opinion,  affect  the  University  course  itself,  as 
regards  either  its  width  or  its  depth;  does  it  prevent  it 
from  being  so  broad  and  elastic,  or  so  profound,  as  it  ought 
to  be  ?  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  teaching  given  at  your 
University  is,  to  any  considerable  extent,  such  as  ought  to 
have  been  given  at  school? 

III.  Can  you  state  generally  what  proportion  of  young 

men  coming  up  for  matriculation  are  able  to — 

Construe  with  tolerable  correctness  f  Latin  "i       .  v      , 
n  S  <  •      1    r  author  i 

a  new  passage  irom  an  easy         -  [  Ijreek  J 

Translate  a  piece  of  easy  English   prose  into  Jolerable 

Latin? 
Answer  correctly  simple  grammatical  and  etymological 

questions  in  Latin  and  Greek  ? 
And  can  you  state  particularly  what  acquaintance  they 
are  found  to  possess  with  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  and 
generally  with  Ancient  and  English   History,  with   Geo- 
graphy, and  with  Religious  Knowledge? 

IV.  Does  scholarship,  and  particularly  the  writing  of 
Latin  prose  and  verse,  and  of  Greek  verse,  the  power  of 
translating  elegantly  into   English,   and  the   grammatical 

t  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  two  classical  languages,  appear 
to  have  advanced  or  declined  within  the  period  over  which 
your  obsen-ation  extends? 

V.  Does  the  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  of  History  and 
Geogi-aphy,  of  Modern  Languages,  of  English  Literature, 
appear  to  have  advanced  or  declined  within  the  same 
period  ? 

VI.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  where  attention  has  been 
given  to  these  latter  subjects,  or  any  of  them,  it  has  tended 
to  injure  scholarship  ? 

VII.  I  f  y ou  have  turned  your  attention  to  natural  science, 
and  ha\-e  had  opportunities  of  observing  what  proportion 
of  young  men  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  spent 
profitably  any  time  upon  it,  ^\^ll  you  state  the  results  of 
your  observation  in  this  respect  ?  Will  you  also  state  your 
opinion,  if  you  have  formed  one,  on  the  practicability  of 
usefully  studying  any  branch  or  branches  of  natural  science 
at  school,  and  on  the  best  methods  of  the  study  ? 

VIII.  In  any  of  the  foregoing  points  do  you  observe  any 
marked  differences  between  different  schools  or  classes  of 
schools,  or  between  public-school  boys  generally  and  boys 
from  other  schools,  or  educated  at  home,  or  by  private 
tutors  ? 

IX.  Have  your  observations  suggested  to  you  any  con- 
clusions which  you  think  it  useful  to  state  respecting 
different  methods  of  teaching  or  systems  of  education? 

X.  It  having  been  suggested  that  the  great  prominence 
given  to  classics  .and  mathematics,  as  opening  the  only  roads 
to  high  University  distinctions,  tends  to  limit  the  studies 
of  the  Public  Schools  to  those  two  branches  of  education, 
and  to  render  difficult  the  successful  prosecution  of  other 
subjects  which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce,  your  opinion  is 
requested  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view.  If  the  Uni- 
versities act  thus  upon  the  PubUc  Schools,  do  the  Public 
Schools  in  their  turn  react  upon  the  Universities  ?  Do  you 
think  that  the  earnest  prosecution  at  the  PubUc  Schools  of 
wliat  are  called  modern  subjects  would  tend  to  give  a 
higher  value  at  the  Universities  to  honours  taken  in  those 
subjects  ?  Or  are  there  any  suggestions  which  it  occurs  to 
you  to  make  for  giving  to  those  subjects  greater  prominence 
in  our  system  of  education  ? 

XI.  Have  you  anything  to  remark  respecting  the  moral 
training  and  character  of  the  young  men  who  have  come 
to  your  University  from  Pubhc  Schools,  or  otherwise  edu- 
cated ?  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  this  respect, 
or  a  deterioration,  within  your  remembrance? 

XII.  Do  any  points  occur  to  you,  not  already  mentioned, 
in  which  you  think  that  the  Universities  or  their  colleges 
might  usefuUy  iniluence  the  Schools  ?  Do  you  think,  for 
example,  that  good  would  be  done  by  increasing  the  strin- 
gency or  range  of  the  ordinary  matriculation  examinations, 
or  by  instituting  a  public  examination  to  be  passed  by 
every  student  before  he  is  allowed  to  reside  ? 


points  indicated  which  they  thought  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  Commissioners  ;  the  majority  returned  answers, 
which  are  subjoined. 


From  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  foregoing 
letter  was  sent  no  answers  were  received  ;  others  re- 
plied that  they  bad  no  observations  to  make  on  the 


OXFOED. 

Eev.  Charles  Waldegbave  Sajstdfoed,  M.A., 
Senior  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 

Of  the  questions  sent  me  I  shall  attemjrt  to  answer 
those  only  on  which  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience. 
My  remarks  do  not  apply  to  Rugby  or  Marlborough.  Few 
boys  from  these  schools  matriculate  at  Christ  Church. 

I.  The  great  schools  appear  to  me  to  fulfil  very  imper- 
fectly the  task  of  preparing  boys  for  the  University  course. 
I  speak  of  the  average  boys.  Such  show  themselves  at 
matriculation  to  be  very  badly  grounded  in  the  studies 
which  they  are  to  pursue  here.  Consequently  the  work  of 
tutors  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  teacliing  the  mere 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  fact,  they  ha^•e  to 
teach  what  ought  to  have  been  taught  in  the  lower  forms 
at  school.  Geography,  ancient  and  Eiiglish  history, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  algebra  are  subjects  of  which 
young  men  entering  upon  the  Uni\'ersity  course  ought 
not  to  be  ignorant ;  yet  if  these  subjects  have  been  taught 
in  the  schools,  they  have  been  learnt  imperfectly ;  for  very 
little  is  known  of  them  by  the  mass  of  men  who  are  resident 
here.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  enter  the  University 
appear  to  have  few  intellectual  tastes.  It  is  not,  as  some 
assert,  that  they  are  prevented,  by  being  compelled  to  study 
the  classics,  from  following  their  natural  bent,  but  that  all 
intellectual  effort  is  irksome  to  them. 

II.  The  University  course  is,  doubtless,  affected  by  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  great  schools  prepare 
their  boys  for  matriculation.  If  the  mass  of  young  men  on 
entering  the  University  have  everything  to  learn,  and  little 
desire  to  learn  anything,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  three  years  should  be  very  broad  or 
profound.  The  head  boys,  however,  come  well  prepared 
from  school.  The  standard  in  our  class  examinations  in 
classics  is,  consequently,  high.  This  is  not  affected  by  the 
state  in  which  the  average  boys  come  to  the  University. 
The  other  studies  may  suffer  in  some  degree.  If,  for 
example,  boys  came  from  school  with  their  intellectual 
tastes  cultivated,  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  modern 
history,  or  of  some  branch  of  physical  science,  a  larger 
number  might  be  expected  to  pursue  those  studies  on 
entering  the  University,  the  lecturers  would  be  able  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  their  subjects,  and  the  ex- 
aminers in  awarding  honours  would  be  able  to  fix  a  higher 
standard. 

III.  Some  50  or  60  young  men  matriculate  at  Christ 
Church  in  the  course  of  each  year.  Of  these,  perhaps,  10 
mil  read  for  honours  in  classics.  Such  men  would  be  able 
"  to  construe  \vith  tolerable  correctness  anew  passage  from 
"  any  Latin  and  Greek  author,  translate  a  piece  of  easy 
"  Enghsh  prose  into  tolerable  Latin,  and  answer  correctly 
"  simple  grammatical  and  etymological  questions  in  Latin 
"  and  Greek."  The  other -10  or  50  would  not.  Infactveiy 
few  of  those  who  are  merely  candidates  lor  matriculation 
can  construe  with  accuracy  a  piece  from  an  author  whom 
they  profess  to  have  read.  We  never  try  them  in  an 
unseen  passage.  It  would  be  useless  to  do  so.  They  are 
usually  examined  in  Virg.  ^En.  I.-V.  and  Homer  II.  I.-V. 
But  if  they  have  not  read  Homer  or  ^'irgil,  we  examine 
them  in  whatever  authors  they  have  read  last.  What  we 
require  is,  that  they  should  satisfy  us  that  they  are  hkely  to 
pass  the  first  University  examination  after  one  term's  study. 
We  do  not  test  their  knowledge  of  ancient  or  modern 
history  or  of  geography  at  matriculation.  We  examine 
them  in  arithmetic,  but  not  in  Euchd  or  algebra. 
Their  answers  to  the  questions  in  arithmetic  do  not  en- 
courage us  to  examine  them  in  Euclid  or  algebra.  Of 
those  whom  we  reject,  some  are  rejected  finaDy,  others  are 
allowed  another  trial.  We  require  the  latter  to  read  with 
a  tutor  for  six  months  or  a  year ;  and  if  after  this  interval 
they  show  sufficient  improvement  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  they  will  pass  the  Uni\-ersity  examinations, 
we  admit  them.  This  plan  usually  succeeds.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  had  more  regard  been  paid  to  the 
requirements  of  the  University  at  the  close  of  their  school 
career,  we  should  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  reject 
them  in  the  first  instance.  We  do  not  examine  the  can- 
didates in  rebgious  knowledge.  But  at  the  end  of  e\'ery 
term  the  junior  members  of  the  House  are  examined  in 
some  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  The  answers  written 
by  the  mass  of  the  men  are  not  better  than  what  we  might 
expect  from  the  upper  classes  of  our  parochial  schools. 
Very  few  have  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  a  Christian 
gentleman  sliould  have.  Nor  do  many  show  a  desire  to 
increase  their  knowledge.     Of  the  150  men  who  attend 
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divinity  lectures,  20  will  show  that  they  have  been  well 
taught  before  entering  the  University.  However,  more  in 
this  matter  riepends  on  home  education  than  on  what 
is  tauglit  at  school. 

IV.  Since  the  establishment  in  1852  of  the  first  public 
examination,  scholarship  has  improved  in  this,  that  a  larger 
number  of  men  apiily  themselves  to  the  study  of  it.  The 
composition  of  Greek  ]irose  and  Greek  verse  has  certainly 
improved,  owing  in  part  to  the  institution  of  the  Gaisford 
prizes.  Latin  writing  is  said  to  have  declined.  The  power 
of  translating  rjca  voce  into  elegant  English  has  certainly 
declined  within  my  own  memory.  \'ery  rarely  is  anyone 
iieard  in  the  public  examinations  to  translate  fluently  into 
good  Englisli.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  partly  to  tlie 
universal  use  of  translations,  partly  to  the  little  weight 
attached  by  the  examiners  to  this  faculty.  If  the  ex- 
aminers are  found  to  assign  little  importance  to  the  power 
of  translating  aloud  into  good  English,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  examinees  will  spend  much  time  in  trying 
to  acquire  it.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
both  of  the  examiners  and  the  examinees  that  the  vivdvoce 
should  be  restored  to  the  jdace  that  it  formerly  held  in  our 
examinations.  The  composition  of  Greek  jjrose  and  Greek 
verse  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  faculty  of  translating 
such  authors  as  Pindar  and  Thucydides  fluently  into 
elegant  English. 

v.,  VI.  During  the  years  that  I  was  at  Rugby,  from 
18-11  to  1847,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  modern 
languages  advanced.  Special  masters  were  appointed  to 
teach  those  subjects.  Scholarship  during  the  same  time 
advanced.  Mathematics,  history  and  geogra|)hy,  and 
modern  languages  should  certainly  be  taught  at  school. 
Nor  need  scholarship  suffer.  The  study  of  modern 
languages  would  tend  to  improve,  not  to  injure  scholar- 
ship. 

VIII.  I  can  only  speak  of  Harrow,  Eton,  and  West- 
minster. It  is  from  these  schools  that  the  mass  of  the 
undergraduates  at  Christ  Church  come.  We  do  not, 
however,  get  the  ^lite  from  Eton  or  Harrow.  Between 
the  average  boys  educated  at  Eton  and  Marrow  I  do  not 
observe  any  marked  difference.  The  former,  ])erhaps, 
exhibit  greater  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar.  We  have  had,  however,  to  reject  young 
men  from  the  sixth  forms  of  other  schools  for  their  igno- 
rance of  grauunar.  If  boys  educated  at  Eton  have  less 
learning  to  show,  they  are  generally  more  intelligent  than 
the  young  men  from  other  schools.  This  greater  intelli- 
gence I  attribute  to  their  higher  parentage,  and  to  the 
advantages  which  higher  birth  gives,  in  the  way  of  better 
society,  and  ojiportunities  of  hearing  intellectual  topics 
and  public  matters  discussed.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case 
that  the  great  jirizes  are  not  won  now  by  Eton,  but  by 
such  schools  as  Rugby  and  Marlborough.  It  will  be 
found  on  comparing  the  class  lists  of  former  days  with 
those  of  the  present  time,  that  whereas  formerly  the  first 
class  was  filled  by  men  from  Eton  and  Westminster,  now 
men  from  schools  of  more  recent  origin  obtain  the  highest 
honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Eton  has 
difficulties  to  contend  against  from  which  the  other  schools 
are  free.  The  parents  of  the  boys  at  Eton  are  richer; 
their  sons  have  not  their  own  fortunes  to  make.  In  fact 
it  has  the  same  diificulties  to  cope  with  as  we  ha\-e  at 
Christ  Church.  It  may  be  said  that  eldest  sons  come  to 
Christ  Church,  and  younger  sons  go  to  other  colleges. 
The  boys  at  the  other  schools,  on  the  contrary,  know  that 
if  they  are  to  succeed  they  must  work.  The  real  advantage 
derived  from  Eton  is  less  intellectual  than  social  education. 
Eton  is  expected  to  make  a  boy  a  gentleman,  and  this 
expectation  it  fulfils.  It  may  be  added  that  many  boys  are 
sent  to  Eton  not  to  learn,  but  to  form  connexions. 

Christ  Chxirch  has  the  ^lite  from  Westminster.  Though 
the  attainments  of  the  Westminster  students  are  greater 
than  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago,  they  still  fall  short  of 
what  they  should  be.  The  last  first  class  in  classics  won 
by  a  Westminster  student  was  in  1837  :  the  last  first  class 
in  mathematics  was  in  1834.  However,  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  first  public  examination  in  1852,  eight  West- 
minster stiidents  have  been  placed  by  the  Moderators  in  the 
first  class  in  classics,  and  one  in  the  first  class  in  mathe- 
matics. Little  improvement  can  be  anticipated  in  the 
character  of  the  school  until  its  numbers  be  increased,  and 
no  large  increase  in  its  numbers  can  be  expected  unless  it  be 
removed  from  London.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  London  clergy  and  other  residents  in 
town  to  remove  the  school;  for,  as  it  is,  they  do  not  send 
their  sons  there. 

XI.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  distinction  in  moral 
character  can  be  drawn  between  boys  privately  educated 
and  boys  educated  at  public  schools.  It  is  often  said  that 
boys  privately  educated  are  more  often  led  astray  than  boys 
from  our  public  schools.     This  we  might  naturally  expect. 


Boys  privately  educated  on  entering  the  University  would 
be  more  amenable  to  evil  influences  from  their  never  having 
been  their  own  masters  before,  and,  it  may  be  in  some 
cases,  from  their  having  been  kept  from  harm  in  S])ite  uf 
themselves.  A  public  school  allows  more  liberty;  it 
reveals  a  boy's  cliaracter ;  the  worst  l)oys  are  found  out, 
and  it  may  be  are  not  sent  to  the  University.  Boys  jjri- 
vately  educated  are,  jierhaps,  more  often  guilty  of  foolish 
acts  than  bovs  froni  ])ubhc  schools.  I  do  not  think  tliat 
we  can  with  truth  assert  that  they  are  more  often  guilty  of 
immoral  acts.  The  morals  of  the  yoimg  men  generally, 
whether  they  come  from  public  schools  or  from  jjlaces  of 
private  education,  ha\'e,  I  beliexe,  improved  within  the  last 
15  years.  This  improvement  may  be  due  in  some  measure 
to  tlie  closer  personal  relations  that  exist  between  tutors 
and  pupils  both  at  school  and  college.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  for  me  to  judge  in  this  matter.  Evils  wliich  I 
knew  to  exist  in  my  undergradiuite  days  may  exist  to  the 
same  extent  now.  I  may  fancy  that  there  is  an  improve- 
ment, when  really  there  is  none.  Less  wine,  certainly,  is 
dnmk  than  formerly  ;  undergraduates  are  less  noisy ; 
there  are  fewer  instances  of  scandalous  extravagance.  The 
increased  number  of  the  examinations,  though  a  do\ibtful 
gain  to  reading  men,  has  diminished  idleness  among  pass- 
men and  all  such  as  will  not  read  excejit  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  an  impending  examination.  The  senior  Head  of 
a  House  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  improvement  in 
the  morals  of  the  members  of  the  University  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  is  not  to  be  called  a  reformation 
but  a  revolution. 

XII.  The  immediate  result  of  making  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination  more  stringent  would  be  to 
diminish  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  University, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  literates  admitted  to  Holy 
Orders.  Were  the  range  of  an  orainary  matriculation 
examination  increased,  and  a  knowledge  of  modern 
history,  or  of  some  branch  of  physical  science,  accepted  in 
compensation  for  a  lower  standard  in  classics,  the  result 
would  be,  unless  we  altered  our  whole  system,  that  we 
should  matriculate  men  who  would  be  unable  to  pass  the 
classical  examinations.  A  public  matriculation  examina- 
tion would  press  hard  on  those  colleges  which  are  filled  by 
yotmg  men  educated  privately  or  in  the  smaller  schools. 
Such  often  enter  the  University  kno\ving  little  of  our 
system,  and  would  fail  from  ignorance  of  what  the  Uni- 
versity requires.  To  Christ  Church  the  institution  of  a 
public  matriculation  examination  would  be  eventually  a 
gain.  The  disgrace  of  having  their  ]uipils  thrown  back  on 
their  hands  wovdd  force  the  masters  of  the  great  public 
schools  to  accommodate  their  teaching  to  the  requirements 
of  the  University,  and  to  ground  their  pupils  more 
thoroughly  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  would  have  to 
be  examined.  I  doubt,  however,  the  desirability  of  in- 
troducing such  an  examination,  until  there  is  a  greater 
demand  in  the  country  for  an  University  education.  But 
though  we  should  not  be  justified  in  establishing  a  public 
matriculation  examination  at  present,  we  may  hope  to  see 
one  introduced,  when  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
University  are  better  appreciated. 

.  Charles  Waldegr.we  Sandford. 

6th  January  1863. 


Eev.  G.  W.  KiTCHiN,  M.A.,  Junior  Censor  of 
Christ  Church. 

I.  The  average  men  bring  up  but  small  results  of  the 
training  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for  years. 
There  is  a  general  want  of  accuracy  in  their  work ;  even 
the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  grammar  and  Latin  prose 
writing  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  I  fear  that  the 
elementary  schools  send  the  little  boys  up  to  the  public 
schools  in  a  very  unprepared  state,  and  that  the  pubUc 
schools,  to  a  great  extent,  assume  that  the  boys  are  fairly 
grounded,  when  it  is  not  the  case. 

The  only  subjects  which  are  jjrofessed  at  school,  and  do 
not  form  part  of  our  system  of  work,  are  such  rudimentary 
matters  as  English  composition,  sjielling,  arithmetic,  &c. 
In  these  there  seems  to  be  considerable  deficiency. 

II.  The  University  course  of  teaching  is  much  hampered 
by  the  crude  state  of  the  men  subjected  to  it,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  the  shortcomings  of  school 
education.  Our  system  becomes,  for  average  men,  both 
narrow  and  vague. 

We  feel  that  the  most  we  can  do  for  men  who  come  up 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  language,  &c., 
is  to  provide  something  for  them  to  do  ;  the  time  for  real 
progress  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  absolutely  past. 

Men,  whose  abilities  lead  them  towards  other  than 
classical   studies   are   much   hindered    ft-om   their   proper 
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pursuits,  and  sometimes  stopped  altogether,  by  that  want  of 
early  accurate  traininsf,  which  shows  itself  at  every  step  we 
take  in  educating  our  men. 

Consequently,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  University  is 
obliged  to  spend  much  of  her  energies  on  matters  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  her.  If  one  is  of  opinion  that  eight 
to  ten  years  spent  chiefly  on  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  secure  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  then  one  cannot  help  regretting  the 
weight  which  presses  on  us.  But  I  am  aware  that  many 
think  otherwise,  consider  sucli  a  repetition  of  rudiments 
good,  and  call  it  a  general  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  couple  of  plays  of  Euripides,  a  little  Virgil,  two 
books  of  Euclid,  or  the  like,  form  the  occupation  of  a 
large  part  of  our  men  diu-ing  their  first  university  year ;  and 
I  cannot  consider  this  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  espe- 
cially as  not  a  few  fail  in  passing  their  examination  in  these 
subjects. 

III.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  best  men,  who  go 
in  for  schoIarshi])S,  are  taken  without  the  ordinary  matricu- 
lation examination.  So  that  in  answering  this  question 
I  shall  have  to  put  the  average  lower  than  it  should  be. 

Of  the  ordinary  men  a  quarter  might  possibly  steer  their 
way  through  an  unseen  passage  in  Greek  with  fair  success. 
Rather  a  larger  number  miglit  manage  an  ordinary  piece 
of  Latin. 

"Tolerable  Latin  prose"  is  very  rare.  Perhaps  one 
piece  in  four  is  free  from  bad  blunders.  A  good  st3-le  is 
scarcely  ever  seen. 

The  answers  we  get  to  simple  grammar  questions  are 
very  inaccurate. 

in  arithmetic  they  have  impro^•ed,  as  it  is  now  understood 
that  they  cannot  pass  responsions  without  it. 

We  do  not  examine  for  matriculation  in  any  of  the  other 
suljjects  mentioned. 

With  a  matriculation  examination,  whose  standard  is 
very  low,  and  solely  intended  to  prove  that  men  liave  a  fair 
chance  of  afterwards  passing  responsions,  and  with  every 
wish  to  admit  men,  we  have  still  been  obliged  this  year  to 
reject  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  who  have  pre- 
sented tliemselves. 

IV.  Far  more  prizes  are  now  offered  to  pure  scholarship 
at  Oxford  than  was  formerly  the  case,  so  that  the  picked 
men  come  up  decidedly  better  scholars  thay  of  old.  Critical 
studies  used  to  be  almost  imknown  to  us  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Greek  ;  only  partly  so  of  Latin,  in 
which  the  decay  of  Latin  prose  must  be  set  off  against  the 
improvement  which  has  otherwise  taken  place. 

As  to  average  men,  their  exact  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, &c.,  is  now  tested  by  us,  whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
was  almost  taken  for  granted.  This  makes  me  diffident 
in  expressing  an  opinion  about  its  improvement  or  decay. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  it  has  gone  back- 
wards, for  I  can  easily  imagine  it  better ;  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  it  mueli  worse.  The  remedy  for  this  lies  first 
in  the  ini])rovcment  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  then  in 
the  introduction  of  a  greater  love  for  sound  work  at  the 
]nil)lic  schools.  The  prevalent  use  of  translations,  the  ease 
with  which  boys  evade  their  tasks,  even  the  improvements 
in  dictionaries,  &e.,  and  the  attemjit  to  teach  grainmar  on 
rational  princi]iles,  have  all  tended  to  make  the  elementary 
work  unsound  and  unsatisfactory. 

V.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  confined,  with  us,  to  a 
few,  and  those  not  xisually  public-school  boys.  Young  men 
who  come  from  such  places  of  education  as  Cheltenham, 
King's  College,  &c.,  are  usually  those  who  do  best  in 
mathematics.  The  study  has  certainly  made  considerable 
advance. 

History  and  geography.  In  these  there  has  been  mai-ked 
improvement,  thanks  to  the  Law  and  History  School. 
A  large  number  of  men  now  study  these  subjects,  who 
formerly  left  Oxford  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
them :  and  though  the  passmen  do  not  go  deeply  into 
the  matter,  and  the  classmen  are  accused  of  being  too 
much  given  to  cram,  still  we  may  fairly  note  a  very  decided 
gain. 

Modern  languages  are  rather  more  familiar  to  the  men 
than  they  were.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  greater 
communication  with  the  Continent. 

But  as  to  Enghsh  Uterature,  I  fear  that  the  youth  of  this 
age  is  so  distracted  from  standard  works  by  the  light  read- 
ing offered  to  them,  that  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
English  authors  is  very  rare. 

VI.  No.  As  an  almost  invariable  rule,  the  men  who  do 
best  in  outlying  subjects  also  do  best  in  scholarship.  Men 
of  great  intelligence  will  naturally  be  greedy  of  all  learning  ; 
and  there  is  something,  too,  in  the  awakening  of  a  boy's 
mind,  even  if  he  is  not  of  higli  ability,  which  far  more  than 
paj's  for  the  outlay  of  time  and  energy 

VII.  As  to  the  main  part  of  this  question,  I  cannot  say 
anything ;  but  \iith  reference  to  the  study  of  physics  at 


the  schools,  I  have  some  small  experience  of  my  own  to 
offer. 

I  found  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  the  case  of  young 
boys,  to  work  physics  as  a  regular  part  of  a  school  system. 
To  have  incorporated  a  thorough  training  in  those  subjects 
would  have  lieen  to  have  perplexed  the  boys'  minds  with 
the  rudiments  of  many  subjects  at  once  (my  boys  were  aU 
under  15).  But  I  found  it  most  useful  to  them  to  have 
each  half  year  a  series  of  simple  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects. We  took  at  different  times  geology,  botany,  the 
human  frame,  and  so  on.  The  effect  of  these  lectures  on 
the  minds  of  my  boys  was  very  marked.  Without  over- 
loading them,  they  seemed  to  open  out  new  conceptions  to 
their  minds,  and  to  give  them  new  interests.  We  also  had 
(as  a  part  of  the  school  work)  elementary  lessons  on  me- 
chanics. 

Boys  of  a  somewhat  more  mature  age  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  jmtthrotigh  one  or  two  courses  of  physical  lectures. 
If  they  learnt  the  principles  of  mechanical  science,  or  tlie 
simpler  analyses  of  chemistry,  the  effect  on  their  minds 
couhl  not  fail  to  be  good.  They  would  gain  by  becoming 
conversant  with  different  methods ;  their  minds  could  not 
fail  to  be  enlarged  by  work  quite  nen'  to  tliem,  and  by 
facts  whicli  would  connect  their  work  with  the  world  around 
them.  It  is  in  this  that  an  excltisively  classical  or  mathe- 
matical education  is  deficient.  Boys  often  cannot  discern 
in  it  its  real  relation  to  their  daily  life ;  ^idiereas  the 
analysis  of  water,  or  the  like,  instantly  ajjpeals  to  matters 
with  which  they  are  fainihar,  and  in  which  they  must  take 
a  personal  interest. 

If  jihysics  were  kejit  distinct  fi-om  classical  studies,  in  a 
separate  department  at  ])ubhc  schools,  class-jealousies  would 
inevitably  arise,  and  each  class  would  grow  narrower. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  course  of  physics  incor- 
]iorated  into  the  body  of  puljlic-school  work  M'ould  demand 
too  much  time,  and  would  require  arrangements  wdiich 
must  prove  very  complicated  and  difficult  to  work. 

VIII.  The  lower  public  schools  (if  I  may  use  the  tei-m), 
and  the  better  grammar  scliools  send  us  the  best  prepared 
men.  Boys  from  the  larger  ]>roprietary  schools  are  sometimes 
\ery  good  ;  but  we  only  see  the  best  of  these.  The  m»ain 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  class  of  society  from  which  these 
scliools  are  fed.  The  tioys  at  them  are  exactly  those  whose 
parents  can  afford  them  a  good  education,  and  are  also 
oliliged  to  stimulate  them  at  their  work.  Whereas,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow  boys  do  not  feel  that 
anything  depends  on  their  exertions. 

On  the  whole,  the  Marlborough  boys  appear  to  me  to  be 
sent  u])  in  the  best  condition.  The  better  grammar  schools 
also  take  great  pains  with  tlieir  boys. 

We  rarely  see  the  results  of  liome  education.  Nor  would 
it  lie  fair  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  this  class  of  young 
men,  for  tliey  have  usually  suffered  from  weak  health,  or 
from  ner^'ousness,  inherited  from  o\'er-anxious  parents. 

We  have  many  men  from  jirivate  tutors.  They  are  usually 
tliose  wlio  have  been  obliged  from  idleness  or  other  causes 
to  leave  the  public  schools  in  tlie  forlorn  hope  of  recover- 
ing themselves.  The  private-tutor  system  is,  therefore, 
not  fairly  represented  with  us  ;  for  these  boys  have  usually 
lost  their  vahiable  years  before  they  go  to  tlieir  tutors,  who 
can  only  hope  to  cram  them  for  special  examinations,  &c. 
This  is  tlie  worst  class  of  young  men  who  present  them- 
selves for  matriculation. 

X.  I  cannot  think  that  the  Uni\'ersities  really  dictate  to 
tlie  public  schools  as  to  their  course  of  studies.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  sign  of  suph  jiressure  in  the  case  of  mathe- 
matics. Nor  can  I  conceive  that  the  public  schools  would 
be  willing  to  modify  their  course  of  work,  unless  some 
overwlielming  reason  influenced  them.  Nor  does  it  seem 
clear  that  such  premiums  as  the  Universities  can  offer  to 
"  modern  subjects"  have  mucli  effect  on  the  men  sent 
U]i  to  us.  The  stationary  condition  of  the  entries  at 
Oxford  indicates  that  we  are  not  gaining  ground.  The 
two  Universities  scarcely  number  as  many  stvidents  as  there 
are  boys  at  the  sLx  chief  public  schools ;  and  as  we  draw  a 
large  ])art  of  our  men  from  these  schools,  it  leaves  a  very 
small  number  to  be  distributed  among  the  other  places  of 
education  in  tlie  kingdom.  If  it  were  really  thought  that 
our  system  of  teaching  was,  as  the  jihrase  is,  "  in  harmony 
"  with  the  demands  of  the  age,"  and  if  the  expenses  of 
University  life  were  not  on  the  iiublic-school  scale,  we 
sliould  ]iroba!)Iy  see  a  large  increase  of  numbers,  and  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  subjects  which  now  languish  for 
w-ant  of  students.  As  it  is,  there  is  in  ]ilaces  of  final  edu- 
cation such  a  strong  division  and  demarcation  of  subjects, 
that  it  must  be  most  diificult  for  us  to  make  some  of  our 
modern  schools  work  well.  The  men  who  now  come  to 
Oxford  see  the  use  of  the  Law  and  History  School,  and 
consequently  that  school  has  considerable  life  in  it.  But 
natural  pliilosophy  is  not  in  theu-  way,  and  so  it  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  \'ery  few,  and  those   chiefly  amateurs.     It  is, 
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of  course,  impossible  to  expect  that  parents  who  design 
their  sons  for  the  medical  profession,  or  for  any  line  of 
life  for  which  physical  studies  are  necessary,  should  send 
them  to  lis  so  lonj;  as  we  jirolonif  our  "  jjcneral  education  " 
for  the  three  best  years  of  University  life,  and  so  compel 
men  to  pass  their  20th  or  even  21st  year  before  they  can 
really  de\()te  themselves  to  their  proper  work.  It  is  a  fjreat 
evil  that  this  class  of  men  should  be  unaljle  to  enjoy  the 
general  advantages  of  University  life.  Great  as  are  the 
benefits  of  a  thorough  general  education,  and  high  as  men 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  it  must  ever  rank,  still 
the  average  work  done  at  Oxford  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
that  name ;  and  we  should  act  wisely,  both  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  men,  were  we  to  give  a  freer  scope,  and 
allow  some  part  of  the  work  done  here  to  bear  practically 
on  each  man's  special  line  of  life. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  length  and  cost 
of  education  ha\-e  been  steadily  growing  for  a  long  time. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Universities  were  to  education 
what  the  grammar  schools  now  are,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  the  average  age  of  the  men  at  matriculation 
has  been  continually  advancing.  The  scholarship  prizes 
offered  to  the  head  boys  of  scliools  have  a  tendency  to  tempt 
masters  to  keep  their  ])romising  pupils  as  long  as  |)ossible. 
And  while  youths  of  the  age  of  IS  (our  average  age  at 
matriculation)  have  in  other  institutions  already  chosen 
their  course  in  life,  and  are  beginning  to  prepare  for  it,  our 
men  have  the  duty  of  making  such  a  choice  almost  con- 
cealed from  them,  certainly  never  insisted  on  by  the  Uni- 
versity course  of  studies,  nor  do  they  enjoy  the  stimulus 
of  knowing  that  what  they  are  doing  will  directly  affect 
their  future  career.  They  work  to  ])ass  certain  exami- 
nations ;  they  pass,  and  in  a  short  time  forget  the  cram,  it 
is  often  little  else,  on  «hich  their  indifferent  minds  have 
been  employed. 

XI.  We  have  a  ^-ast  number  of  young  men  from  the 
upper  forms  of  the  jniblic  schools,  esjiecially  from  Eton. 
On  the  whole  their  conduct  is  very  satisfactorjv,  and  I 
can  imagine  no  men  so  pleasant  to  deal  with,  had  they  had 
fair  play  in  respect  of  their  learning.  As  it  is,  they  come 
to  us  with  very  unawakened  minds,  and  habits  of  mental 
indolence  and  inaccuracy. 

The  general  moral  state  of  the  men  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  am  inchned  to  dwell  with  great  satisfaction,  I  resigned 
my  tutorship  at  Christ  Church  in  18o.">,  and  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1862,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  state  of  the  same  class  of  men  after  an  interval  of  seven 
years.  They  are  decidedly  improved,  and  show  the  effect 
of  the  great  step  which  has  been  taken  forward  by  the 
schools.  I  observe  also  a  strong  wish  to  practise  economy ; 
the  men  are  more  careful  of  their  money  than  they  used 
to  be.  Athletics  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  their 
moral  condition  ;  though  there  is,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  pubUc-sehool  men,  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on  sports 
and  amusements  that  energy  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
work. 

They  are  less  attentive  to  small  matters  of  discipline  than 
they  were ;  but  still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  essen- 
tials there  is  as  strong  a  sense  of  reverence  and  right  as 
there  has  ever  been. 

XII.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  colleges  could  put 
their  matriculations  a  year  earlier.  By  increasing  (to  any 
large  extent)  the  stringency  and  range  of  our  matriculation 
examination,  we  should  ]mnish  ourselves  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  schools,  and  cease  to  affect  the  ordinary  men 
by  deterring  them  altogether  from  an  University  life. 

Some  persons  have  wished  to  place  responsions  before  or 
at  matriculation.  There  would  be  very  grave  objections  to 
such  substitution  of  an  University  for  a  college  test  at  the 
outset,  and  though  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  better 
men  to  be  rid  of  an  examination  which  is  to  them  onlv  a 
nuisance,  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  the  a^'erage  men,  to 
whom  the  stimulus  of  resjionsions  is  of  much  use  during 
their  first  term  or  two  of  residence. 

Our  physical  studentships  seem  to  attract  considerable 
attention,  but  not  at  the  public  schools ;  but  we  have  not 
found  that  the  men  who  have  won  them  hitherto  have  been 
encouraged  by  them  to  continue  the  study  of  physics. 
They  liave  made  them  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  their 
natural  science  studies. 

3rd  January  1863.  G.  W.  Kitchin. 


Eev.  G.  Rawi.ixsox,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  :md  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College. 

I.  I  THINK  that  the  education  given  at  the  schools  from 
which  Oxford  is  fed  does,  in  the  main,  satisfactorily  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  for  the  University  course. 
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both  in  respect  of  the  studies  which  they  are  expected  to 
pursue  at  the  University,  and  of  the  subjects  not  studied 
here,  of  which  a  young  man  entering  upon  the  University 
course  should  not  be  ignorant.  (For  an  important  ex- 
ception, see  answer  to  Question  VIII.) 

II.  I  do  not  think  that  the  University  course  is  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  deficient  preparation  of  those 
who  enter  upon  it.  I  think  the  preparation  is,  generally 
speaking,  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  consider- 
ing that  the  mass  of  boys  are  neither  very  clever  nor  very 
industrious.  The  teaching  given  at  the  University  is,  no 
douljt,  to  a  considerable  extent  such  as  not  only  ought 
to  be,  but  is,  given  at  the  schools.  But  this  implies  no 
defect  in  the  schools.  It  arises  from  the  want  of  aliility, 
or  industry,  or  both,  in  many  of  the  boys,  who  at  18  or 
1!)  years  of  age  are  still  low  down  in  the  schools  ;  I  mean, 
below  the  fifth  form. 

III.  I  have  nopresent  experience  on  the  points  raised  in 
this  question.  When  I  was  tutor  at  my  college  (from  1842 
to  1846)  I  should  say  about  two-thirds  of  those  viho 
presented  themselves  for  matriculation  came  up  to  the 
requirements  specified  in  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
which  correspond  closely  with  those  of  our  matriculation 
examination  at  that  time.  Religious  knowledge  was  gene- 
rally fair.  We  did  not  examine  on  aj'ithmetic,  mathematics, 
ancient  or  English  historj-. 

IV.,  v.,  VI.  I  think  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  slight 
decline  in  classical  scholarshij),  and  jiartieularly  in  com- 
position, within  the  period  over  which  my  academical 
experience  extends.  I  think  this  decline  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  enlargement  in  the  sphere  of  our  studies.  The 
attention  of  students,  both  at  the  universities  and  at  the 
schools,  is  now  given  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  u))on  the  classics  ;  and  classical 
scholarshij)  suffers  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  think  the  decline  is  neai-ly  so  great  as  it  is  often  repre- 
sented ;  and  I  think  it  is  fully  compensated  by  an  increased 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  history,  geography,  modem 
languages,  English  literature,  comjiarativc  philology,  and 
other  subjects,  of  which  formerly  our  students  were  very 
ignorant. 

VII.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  turned  my  attention  spe- 
cially to  natural  science;  but  I  entertain  very  great  doubt 
as  to  the  iJracticability  of  usefully  studying  any  branch  or 
branches  of  natural  science  at  school.  This  doubt  rests  in 
part  on  grounds  of  reason  ;  in  part  on  my  exjserience  of  the 
working  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  during  the  last 
five  years. 

VIII.  I  have  observed  a  great  difference  in  the  state  of 
preparation  of  boys  from  different  schools,  and  (I  think)  a 
still  greater  difference  between  boys  from  schools  and  boys 
educated  at  home  or  by  private  tutors.  The  best  prejjared 
of  our  students  are,  undoubtedly,  boys  from  the  ujjijcr 
classes  of  the  |mbhc  schools;  and  I  think  upon  the  whole 
the  great  iiublic  schools,  with  respect  to  their  upper  classes, 
may  be  said  to  be  nearly  upon  a  par.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  takes  the  lead  ;  but  all  in  turn  bear  away 
their  fair  share  of  our  honours.  The  case,  howe\er,  is 
verj-  different  when  we  descend  a  little,  and  come  to  a  lower 
grade  of  boys — boys  from  forms  below  the  sixth  and  fifth. 
From  some  schools  these  boys  come  up  thoroughly  well 
taught  up  to  the  point  to  which  they  have  attained;  from 
others,  they  come  up  miserably  ill  taught,  or  scarcely 
taught  at  all.  And  here  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
identical  with  that  which  separates  the  public  from  the 
private  school.  On  the  contrary,  of  the  boys  who  cine  up 
to  us  from  schools,  the  worst  taught,  the  most  absolutely 
ignorant,  are  those  who  come  up  from  the  lower  classes  of 
the  largest  of  our  public  schools.  In  manner  often  all  that 
one  could  -nish,  in  knowledge,  they  are  absolute  igno- 
ramuses. They  have  never  been  made  to  learn  anything ; 
and  they  have  informed  me  that  in  the  large  classes  at 
their  school,  classes  of  40,  50  or  60  boys,  they  have  not 
been  called  on  to  construe  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the 
half-year.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state  of 
things  might  be  completely  remedied  by  classes  of  a  smaller 
size  together  with  a  much  larger  staff  of  masters  at  the 
school  in  question.  As  ill-taught  as  these  last — with  per- 
haps the  difference  that  they  have  been  wrongly  taught, 
instead  of  being  not  taught  at  all — are  the  bulk  of  those 
who  come  up  to  us  from  home  teaching  or  from  private 
tutors.  Such  boys  are  among  the  most  hopeless  of  our 
students,  intellectually  speaking ;  and  they  furnish  a  large 
per-centage  of  our  ill-conditioned  and  ill-conducted  young 
men. 

IX.  On  the  large  subject  proposed  in  this  question,  I  will 
only  say  that  I  think  the  method  introduced  into  Rugby 
school  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  since  his  time  adojjted  more 
or  less  into  most  of  our  public  schools— the  method  of 
combining  attention  to  subjects  (such  as  history,  pohtical 
philosophy,  &c.)  with  scholarship,  or  knowledge  of  the  two 
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C.  classical  languages — is  the  best,  as  the  foundation  for  the 

University   course.     A  good   deal  of  mathematics  and  of 

modern  languages  may  be  combined  under  this  system 
with  the  chief  branches  of  study  ;  and  the  result,  as  seen  in 
the  best  public-school  boys,  is  (I  think)  exceedingly  good. 
I  doubt  if  there  can  be  much  improvement  upon  it.  When 
scholarship  is  made  all  in  all,  as  in  the  chief  public  schools 
before  Arnold's  time  and  as  at  Cheltenham  College  till 
recently,  the  result  is  not,  I  think,  satisfactory.  There  is 
a  want  of  solidity,  of  acquaintance  witli  mankind,  and  so 
of  practical  power,  which  makes  the  finished  scholar  often 
an  inefficient  and  useless  man.  The  most  valuable  men 
for  almost  all  purposes  seem  to  me  to  be  formed  by  the  full 
classical  system  of  our  existing  public  schools  and  Univer- 
sities, or  by  that  system  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
—not  a  very  high  amount — of  mathematics. 

X.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prominence  given  to  classics 
and  mathematics  at  the  Universities  tends  to  give  those 
subjects  a  more  decided  prominence  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  at  the  public  schools.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
it  limits  the  studies  of  the  public  schools  to  those  two 
branches  of  education,  or  prevents  the  prosecution  of  other 
studies  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  desirable.  Very  good 
progress  in  modem  languages  and  in  Enghsh  hterature  and 
nistory  is  made  at  the  best  of  our  public  schools;  and  there 
are  no  subjects  at  present  excluded  which  I  woidd  wish  to 
introduce  into  them.  Neither  would  I  give  to  modern 
languages,  English  literature,  or  English  history  any 
greater  prominence  than  they  at  present  possess  in  our 
Bystem  of  education.  I  think  that  in  education  their  right 
position  is  one  of  subordination,  since  they  are  far  less 
fitted  to  improve  the  powers  of  the  mind — which  is  the  true 
(intellectual)  end  of  education — than  the  two  great  subjects 
of  classics  and  mathematics. 

XI.  I  think  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  training  and  character  of  our  young  men 
from  public,  and  even  from  private,  schools  within  the 
period  over  which  my  experience  extends.  The  change 
dates  from  the  time  when  Aniold's  pupils  began  to  come 
up  to  Oxford,  which  was  just  about  the  time  when  I  myself 
entered  the  University.  It  gradually  progressed  for  some  15 
or  20  years,  as  school  after  school  passed  into  fresh  hands. 
I  doul)t,  however,  if  there  has  been  any  improvement  re- 
cently ;  and  I  think  great  watchfulness  is  needed  at  all  the 
pulilic  and  other  large  schools  to  prevent  a  deterioration  in 
this  important  respect. 

XII.  I  see  no  way  in  which  the  universities  or  the  col- 
leges can  usefully  influence  the  schools,  further  than  they 
do  now  influence  them,  except  by  the  establishment  of  "a 
University  matriculation  examination,  the  want  of  which  I 
regard  as  an  evil  and  as  a  disgrace.  Increased  stringency 
in  the  existing  collegiate  examinations  would  be  almost 
futile  unless  it  were  universal ;  and  if  it  were  universal  and 
uniform,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  a  mul- 
titude of  ])rivate  examinations  instead  of  one  public  one. 
I  see,  however,  no  prospect  either  of  stringency  being 
generally  introduced  into  the  exi.sting  examinations  by 
colleges,  or  of  the  University  establishing  a  public  matricu- 
lation examination.  Private  interests  are  too  strong,  and 
public  virtue  is  too  weak,  to  make  it  probable  that  a  change 
of  either  kind  will  be  introduced  in  our  generation. 

29th  December  1862.  George  Rawlixsox. 


Eev.  G.  Ridding,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Exeter  College. 

The  experience  on  which  my  remarks  are  based  is  de- 
rived from  ten  years'  tutor's  work  at  Exeter  College,  which 
has,  during  that  time,  varied  from  130  to  17')  undergra- 
duates, and  the  standard  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
intermediate  in  its  requirements  between  the  highest  and 
lowest.  I  have  also  been  master  of  the  schools  and  classical 
moderator.  I  have  also  examined  several  of  the  principal 
schools. 

I.  Examinations  for  scholarships  and  at  the  schools  show 
that  the  best  boys  get  a  veiT  considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  classics,  mathematics,  and  history,  and  they  come 
very  well  prepared  for  the  University  course  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  responsions  examinations  certainly  show  that 
with  a  very  low  standard  there  yet  is  a  large  proportion 
of  failures,  one-fifth  on  an  average.  But  I  think  the  mass 
of  these  are  either  clearly  cases  of  idleness,  or  else  men 
who  are  so  difficult  to  get  up  to  the  mark  at  the  University, 
even  with  the  limited  special  work  to  prepare,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  schools  are  to  blame.  It  sometimes  certainly 
happens  that  a  clever  boy  shows  signs  of  having  been  badly 
taught,  and  it  often  happens  that  boys  who  have  knowia 
the  elementary  work  once  have  forgotten  it  in  their  more 
advanced  studies.  This  last  case  is,  perhaps,  what  -^ve  at 
Oxford  most  commonly  find  fault  with  schools  about ;  still 


there  must  be  boys  at  all  schools  who  cannot  or  will  not 
take  instruction  in  classes;  it  lies  with  their  parents  to 
determine  whether  their  want  of  more  individual  instruc- 
tion is  compensated  by  the  other  advantages  of  school 
education.  The  proportion  of  men  at  my  own  college  who 
have  been  removed  from  school  to  private  tutors  to  ])re- 
pare  them  for  the  University  is  not  large.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, I  do  not  think  the  University  has  much  cause  to 
com])lain  of  the  way  in  which  schools  prepare  men  for  its 
course.  Of  other  subjects  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  mosi 
schools  pay  much  more  attention  to  what  are  classed  as 
modern  subjects  than  was  paid  some  time  ago. 

II.  I  think  the  University  course  is  in  its  nature  very 
independent  of  the  schools,  thovjgh  the  maximum  and 
minimum  expected  is  no  doubt  regulated  by  what  experi- 
ence shows  can  be  got  from  the  men  they  send. 

With  respect  to  the  best  men,  the  arrangements  are 
made  in  regard  to  what  is  thought  best  in  itself,  and  what 
limitations  have  been  made  to  the  width  of  siibjects  have 
arisen  from  the  feeling  in  the  University  in  favour  of  them, 
not  from  existing  corresponding  limitations  in  the  schools. 
In  discussions  on  such  arrangements  we  never  heai-  it  said, 
we  cannot  have  this  because  the  schools  do  not  teach  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  was  settled  a  tiling  should  be  done, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  so. 

The  work  for  responsions  is  the  only  exception  to  this  in 
the  case  of  classmen,  and  that  elementary  work  is  no  prac- 
tical hindrance  to  their  main  studies,  except  in  exceptional 
cases  of  mathematical  incapacity. 

The  passwork  is  measured  not  by  what  is  best,  but  by 
what  can  be  got  from  the  worst  men,  and  the  greatest  part 
is  not  beyond  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  indeed  is  done, 
by  boys  at  school.  This  is  mainly  due  to  men  coming  to 
the  University  who  cannot  do  more  than  our  minimum,  for 
whom  it  is  reduced  to  its  low  le'^'cl ;  partly  to  the  inefficiency 
of  oiu-  working  system  at  the  University  in  the  case  of  the 
intermediate  mass  of  men.  Still  all  men  cannot  be  class- 
men, and  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  limit  the  University  to 
such  as  could,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  mass  of 
passmen  could  do  their  University  work  at  school,  though 
it  be  only  such  as  future  classmen  could. 

III.  At  Exeter  College  we  fix  books  for  matriculation, 
and  I  cannot  tell  therefore  accurately  what  proportion  of 
men  could  translate  new  passages.  The  answer  to  this 
question  depends  on  «-hat  standard  is  fixed  for  tolerable 
correctness ;  scholars  will  pitch  their  standard  high  often. 
Looking  over  our  list  of  undergraduates,  I  imagine  that 
one-fourth  could  do  tuell  the  three  things  inquired  about, 
one-half  "  with  tolerable  correctness,"  the  remainder  suffi- 
ciently to  give  reasonable  hopes  of  jiassing  responsions  with 
no  great  delay.  I  believe  that  the  proportion  of  those  who 
come  to  us  for  matriculation  that  fail  is  not  one-fifth. 

IV.  Translating  into  English  has  very  considerably  ad- 
vanced, the  composition  of  the  best  men  is  as  good,  and 
there  are  more  men  that  do  respectable  composition  and 
have  good  knowledge  of  higher  critical  questions. 

V.  The  knowledge  of  the  best  men  in  mathematics  is  as 
high,  if  not  higher  now ;  as  many  men  come  to  us  knowing 
something  of  the  subject ;  but  the  number  of  examinations 
now  existing  at  Oxford  makes  some  give  them  up  soon 
after  they  reside.  We  have  more  men  who  know  some- 
thiuff  of  history  and  modern  languages. 

VI.  With  most  men  it  is  found  necessary  for  their  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  in  any  branch  that  they  should  not 
di^^de  their  attention  between  several.  It  is  rare  in  our 
scholarship  examinations  to  find  the  best  scholarship  com- 
bined with  the  best  mathematics  or  history. 

VII.  We  have  two  or  three  men  at  a  time  who  turn  their 
attention  to  physical  science,  most  commonly  with  a  view 
to  future  jirofessional  use,  and  who  do  so  with  advantage. 
A  few  also  pass  in  that  school  as  the  easiest,  or  from  liking 
it.  Unless  a  man  had  a  personal  liking  for  tliat  branch  of 
study  we  should  not  turn  him  from  others  to  it,  though  it 
has  been  part  of  our  college  system  for  some  time  to  jiro- 
vide  facihties  for  those  who  -nish  to  follow  it,  and  to  try  if 
men  who  have  no  particular  taste  will  not  adojit  it. 

It  is  so  much  less  possible  to  consult  several  idiosyn- 
cracies  at  school,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  natural  science  a  main  branch  of  education  in 
schools  without  an  entire  revolution,  except  in  those  which 
are  large  enough  to  make  a  distinct  department  for  it.  The 
cases  in  which  it  could  be  more  than  an  amusement  are  so 
few,  that  to  make  it  com|)ulsory  would  be  much  more  harm 
to  the  many,  to  whom  it  would  be  no  education,  than  gain 
to  the  few. 

VIII.  The  mass  of  scholarship,  especially  of  good  com- 
position, comes  from  the  pubUc  schools  and  those  on  their 
model.  The  smaller  schools  send  up  here  and  there  a 
single  boy  equal  to  any.  Sometimes  a  home-educated  boy 
is  excellent.  Occasionally  the  highest  result  is  produced 
by  a  boy  going  from  a  school  to  be  finished  by  a  private 
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tutor ;  but  the  large  schools  are  the  main  sources  of  scho- 
larship. 

In  other  subjects  the  case  is  perhaps  reversed,  and  the 
smaller  schools  and  home  education  produce  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  question  V. 

The  majority  of  those  sent  to  private  tutors  are  sent  there 
because  they  cannot  get  on  in  other  ways,  and  so  as  a  class 
they  are  of  course  markedly  interior. 

X.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Universities  do  thus  act  on 
the  schools.  The  schools  would  not  react  so  directly  on 
the  Universities,  but  they  would  in  a  degree,  as  men  came 
up  interested  in  other  subjects,  and  so  raised  the  standard 
of  them  in  the  University  and  gradually  brought  them  into 
greater  prominence.  Colleges  too,  in  the  wish  to  get  the 
best  men,  would  make  their  scholarship  examinations  test 
the  points  which  would  show  the  men  best,  which  must  be 
those  in  which  they  have  been  educated;  and  so  a  genera, 
change  in  studies  at  the  schools  would,  though  perhaps 
not  directly,  act  on  the  Universities.  But  single  schools 
v.'hich  began  such  a  change  would,  during  the  process,  be 
likely  to  suffer  so  much  in  University  position,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  of  them. 

XI.  The  combination  of  manly  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  character  and  ease  of  manner  with  steadiness  of 
conduct  and  goodness  of  principle  is,  I  think,  found  in 
markedly  greater  proportion  among  those  who  come  from 
the  great  schools  than  among  those  educated  in  other  ways. 
Otlier  systems  send  very  quiet  men  often ;  they  send  also 
the  men  who  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  follies  and  extrava- 
gancies ;  other  men,  too,  show  commonly  a  much  greater 
helplessness  in  their  work,  as  well  as  want  of  savoir  /aire 
in  other  things,  than  men  from  the  great  schools.  It  is,  I 
think,  rare  to  find  a  leading  man  in  a  college  who  has  not 
come  from  one  of  the  great  schools. 

XII.  I  do  not  think  that  any  general  matriculation  ex- 
amination could  be  instituted  which  would  not  necessarily 
sink  to  the  minimum  standard  and  thereby  interfere  with 
colleges  ever  insisting  on  a  higher  standard  for  their  men. 
The  responsions  practically  act  as  such  a  general  examina- 
tion in  great  measure.  Less  than  the  standard  of  resjion- 
sions  could  not  be  fixed  without  loss,  and  that  standard 
could  not  be  maintained  to  bar  men  from  coming  to  reside. 

The  striiif/eiicy  of  matriculation  examinations  may  very 
well  be  left  to  colleges  to  increase  as  they  find  it  practicable, 
as  there  is  no  greater  gain  to  a  college  than  to  have  its 
standard  for  matriculation  a  high  one. 

The  range  of  the  examination  could  no  doubt  be  in- 
creased as  readily  as  it  was  when  the  new  subjects  required 
by  the  present  responsions  were  introduced.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  think  it  desirable. 

2()th  December  1862.  George  Ridding. 


Rev.  R.  Scott,  D.D.,  Master  of  Balliol  College. 

Sir, — In  replying  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  ques- 
tions which  you  have  sent  me,  I  ought  to  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  my  own 
college,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  speak  generally.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  mistaken  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that,  on  the  average,  the  "  grounding"  of  candidates  for 
matriculation  "  in  those  studies  which  they  are  to  pursue  at 
"  the  Universitj-,"  is  imperfect.  Cases  are  not  rare  in 
which  young  men  of  vigorous  mind,  extensive  reading, 
and  elegant  scholarship,  are  found  to  be  very  inaccurate  in 
the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin.  I  am  afraid  that  boys 
in  the  upper  forms  of  schools  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
forget  what  has  been  taught  them  in  the  lower  forms  ;  and 
the  result  is  that,  when  about  to  enter  college,  they  have  to 
learn  the  rudiments  again  at  great  disadvantage  and  some 
sacrifice  of  time. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  modest  but  peremptory  standard 
of  "  Responsions "  was  more  constantly  set  before  boys 
while  yet  at  school.  This  examination  may  be  passed  in 
the  first  term  of  residence  ;  and  many  colleges  try  to  enforce 
this  on  their  undergraduates.  If  it  is  postponed  from 
want  of  due  preparation  at  school,  a  young  man  loses  many 
advantages.  The  University  com'se,  properly  so  called, 
begins  after  the  "  Responsions."  These  are  really  a  test  of 
school -work ;  and,  if  this  work  is  not  complete,  the  Univer- 
sity teaching  must  be,  jjro  tanto,  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  given  at  school. 

Yet  (to  connect  this  with  the  subject  of  question  XIL)  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  establish  another 
University  examination  to  be  undergone  previously  to 
matriculation.  First,  we  are  ah'eady  suffering  from  a  con- 
gestion of  examinations ;  and  to  be  under  examination 
ought  not  to  be  the  normal  state  of  the  student.  Secondly, 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  customary  to  pass  the  Respon- 
sions m  the  first  term  of  residence,  these  are  Calculated  to 
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supply  all  that  is  really  desirable  in  this  direction.  Subject 
to  this  general  test,  it  is  well  that  different  colleges  and 
halls  should  have  different  standards  for  admission.  But 
it  is  very  important  that  the  masters  of  schools  should  have 
the  means  of  kuon-ing  accurately  what  is  the  standard  of 
any  particular  college  to  which  they  may  send  their  pupils. 

On  the  subject  of  question  IV.  I  feel  great  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  any  judgment  founded  on  a  comparison 
between  the  earUer  and  the  later  years  of  my  Oxford 
experience.  Even  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  continuous  observation  cannot  adhere  firmly  to  one 
standard.  They  become  more  fastidious;  they  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  the  difference  between  their  own 
age  and  that  of  their  pupils  is  continually  increasing  :  and 
their  own  studies  must,  year  by  yeai',  increase  the  difficulty. 
But  in  my  own  case  there  is,  besides  tliis,  a  gap  of  14 
years'  absence  from  Oxford,  to  make  the  comparison  more 
difficult. 

Yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  average  of  "  scholar- 
ship," as  described  in  question  IV.,  has  declined  within  my 
memorj',  among  both  candidates  for  honours  and  ordinary 
students.  I  say  "  as  described  in  question  IV.,"  because 
I  think  that  the  difference  indicated  is  not  so  much  in 
degree  as  in  kind.  It  is  one  phase  of  a  change  in  the 
general  habits  of  study.  Minute  acciu'acy  and  the  mastery 
of  a  particular  field  of  study  is  shghted  in  comparison  with 
more  comprehensive,  more  ambitious,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, more  hazy  views  of  things  in  general.  The  study  of 
the  minute  was,  perhaps,  formerly  pushed  too  far.  Now, 
I  fear,  it  is  too  much  neglected  as  a  mental  discipline. 
Yet  it  must  come  when  a  man  throws  himself  into  pro- 
fessional studies  :  and  the  later  it  comes,  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  attention  is  now  more 
than  formerly  withdrawn  from  the  study  of  an  author's 
language,  to  be  directed  to  the  matter  of  his  writings.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  sufficiently  obvious  :  but  the  loss  of 
the  study  of  language,  as  an  instrument  of  education  and 
aesthetic  training,  is  less  fully  a])preciated. 

The  knowledge  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  question  V. 
has  certainly  advanced,  though  not  so  generally  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  greater  attention  bestowed 
on  them  at  some  schools.  This  suggests  a  danger  that 
"  scholarship  "  (strictly  so  called)  may  have  suffered  (ques- 
tion VI.).  But  I  have  not  observed  any  such  difference 
between  the  pupils  of  different  schools,  as  can  be  explained 
in  this  way. 

Home  or  private  education  (question  VIII.)  seems  to 
me  not  to  be  generally  so  successful  as  that  of  "  public 
schools,"  or  at  least,  schools  which  adopt  the  "  pubhc 
school "  system.  It  seems  to  require  some  peculiai'ity  of 
character,  of  talent,  or  of  health,  for  its  full  success.  In 
these  cases  the  results  are  sometimes  very  admirable.  Or- 
dinary boys,  I  am  persuaded,  are  better  trained  for  life  at  a 
pubhc  school. 

A  short  period  of  study  with  a  private  tutor  between 
school  and  college  is  often  valuable.  But  it  is  seldom 
advantageous  to  withdraw  a  boy  from  a  public  school  in 
the  middle  of  his  course,  and  to  place  him  with  a  private 
tutor.  He  loses  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  school 
system. 

(X.)  Whenever  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  University 
that  honours  in  the  schools  of  history  and  natural  science 
are  an  equal  evidence  of  mental  power  and  acquirements 
with  those  in  classics  and  mathematics,  the  study  of  these 
subjects  wiU  be  proportionally  stimulated  at  Oxford,  and 
probably  (as  a  consequence)  at  schools. 

But  this  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the'highest  honours  in  these  schools  are  attainable  at 
a  cost  of  less  time  and  labour  :  and  they  are,  at  present,  less 
valued.  When  the  balance  in  this  respect  is  more  even  (if 
it  ever  becomes  so),  I  believe  that  the  more  solid  rewards  of 
University  study  will  be  more  equally  distributed  among 
the  several  branches  of  the  pubhc  examinations ;  and  this 
will  act  on  all  schools  which  feed  the  University. 

The  independent  study  of  modern  languages  at  the 
University  is  not  Hkely  to  be  powerfully  influenced  by  any 
amount  of  compulsory  study  of  thera  at  school ;  because 
(however  valuable  their  acquirement)  I  believe  that  no  one 
can  think  them  equal  to  the  classical  languages  as  instru- 
ments of  education. 

No  doubt  schools  act  on  the  Universities  as  well  as  the 
Universities  on  schools  in  the  matter  of  education,  but, 
probably,  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  influence  of  schools  is  rather  felt  in  raising  or  lowerino- 
the  standard  in  the  several  departments  according  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  preparation,  than  in  altering  the 
relative  importance  assigned  to  this  and  that  department 
of  study. 

In  conclusion  (question  XI.),  I  have  the  very  great 
satisfaction  of  expressing  my  conviction  that  a  very  marked 
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C.  improvement  has  tal<en  place  m  tlie  moral  traming  and 

character  of  the  young  men  who  have  come  to  the  Um- 

versity  within  the  period  of  my  rememhrance.  in  this 
respect  I  Aiake  no  distinction  hetween  inibhc  schools  and 
other  modes  of  education :  hut  my  opjiortunities  of  ob- 
servation have  been  more  extensive  in  reference  to  pupils  of 
pubUc  schools. 

9th  January  1863.  Robert  Scott. 


Eev.  James  Eiddell,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Balliol- College. 

I.  I  WILL  take  the  liberty  of  answering  the  last  part  of 
the  question  first.  . 

As  to  subjects  not  included  in  the  bniversity  course, 
some  deficiencies  are  very  observable.  Five-sixths  of  the 
pupil-teachers  in  schools  receiving  aid  from  Go\-ernment 
are  better  readers  than  five-si.\ths  of  the  men  T\'ho  come  to 
the  University.  Again,  in  one  of  the  examinations  in 
Literis  Humanioribus  in  which  I  was  an  examiner,  nearly 
half  of  the  passmen  who  came  under  my  notice  were  im- 
perfect spellers.  _  ,,     tt  ■ 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  question.  Taking  the  Univer- 
sity course  to  mean  no  more  than  the  minimum  required  of 
passmen,  the  number  of  those  who  come  up  unpreparexl  to 
follow  it  may  amount,  perhaps,  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
(This  would  about  answer  to  the  number  made  up  of  those 
who  are  plucked  at  Responsions  and  of  those  who  have  to 
wait  some  time  before  they  pass.)  Deducting  from  this 
fraction  those  who  are  ])lucked  from  simple  carelessness, 
and  the  extremely  obtuse,  and  those  who  come  to  the 
University  late  from  other  jirofessions,  and  those  who  have 
been  educated  by  private  tutors,  the  residue  for  which  the 
schools  are  responsible  will  still  be  considerable. 

If  the  University  course  be  taken  on  the  level  of  the 
preparation  for  honours,  the  number  who  fail  to  follow  it  is 
of  course  much  larger.  But  more  than  half  of  these  are 
certainly  men  who  do  not  come  up  insufficiently  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  simply  do  not  give  their  time 
to  study  after  their  arri\-al  at  the  University.  In  the  case 
of  these  men,  much  knowledge  is  actually  lost  during  their 
University  residence.  A  small  portion  of  the  others  are 
men  who 'have  no  ability  to  sjiarc.  For  the  remainder  the 
schools  are  responsible  ;  they  are  persons  who  were  allowed, 
as  boys,  to  carry  their  idleness  with  them  from  form  to 
form, 'to  work  below  their  powers,  lind  merely  to  move 
with  the  crowd  ;  they  are  men  of  whom  something  might 
have  been  made,  but  now  it  is  too  late ;  they  are  grossly 
ignorant,  and  have  contracted  slovenly  habits  of  mind. 
The  general  defect  of  permitted  idleness  operates,  therefore, 
to  the  extent  indicated,  in  the  way  of  sending  boys  up  to 
the  University  unprepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Uni- 
versity course  of  study. 

II.  The  University  course  cominises  various  levels,  from, 
the  pass  level  to  the'  first-class  level.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  first-class  level  could  be  raised  beneficially,  for  it 
afi'ords  full  scope  at  present  for  well-prepared  men  of  the 
best  ability.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  pass  level  could  be 
raised,  in  justice  to  the  lowest  degree  of  ability  which  it  is 
desirable  to  let  pass.  But,  for  this  course  to  be  made 
fully  useful,  every  man  should  be  started  on  the  highest 
level  to  which  his  abilities  are  equal.  Moreover,  upon  each 
level  a  fair  number  of  learners  is  indispensable  for  making 
the  teaching  of  any  subject  efficient.  If  the  learners 
are  scanty,  they  will  want  the  spur  of  emulation,  or  the 
encouragement  of  joint  study ;  there  will  even  be  -danger 
of  different  orders  of  students  being  lumped  unsuitably  to- 
gether,—a  danger  increased  to  certainty  in  a  University 
subdivided  into  colleges.  So  far,  then,  as  students  come 
up  damaged  by  permitted  idleness  at  school  (and  I  have 
indicated  the  e'xtent  of  this  mischief),  so  far  the  efficiency  of 
University  education  is  affected  by  a  cause  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  schools  to  remove  :  its  good  is  lost,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  men  themselves,  and,  secondarily,  is 
impaired  as  to  other  men  from  the  increased  scantiness  of 
bond  fide  students. 

III.  On  this  question  I  speak  rather  vaguely,  but  I  should 
think  that  perhaps  one-half  could  construe  at  sight  a  pas- 
sage from  an  easy  Greek  or  Latin  author.  Still  fewer  could 
translate  a  simple  piece  of  English  into  tolerable  Latin. 
Grammatical  knowledge  has,  I  imagine.  im]jroved  of  late 
years,  and  I  should  expect  a  larger  proportion  than  one- 
half  to  be  up  to  the  mark  here.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
arithmetic ;  knowledge  of  mathematics,  beyond  arithmetic 
and  a  book  or  two  of  Euclid,  is  exceptional.  I  should  think 
that  any  good  teaching  in  history  is  rare  in  schools,  speaking 
as  to  quality  and  not  quantity.  Knmvledge  of  geography 
varies  much  with  schools ;  rehgious  knowledge  still  more. 


IV.  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  scholarshi])  has  de- 
clined in  the  last  20  years.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  of  its 
branches  I  think  it  has  advanced.  Within  this  period  good 
teaching  in  scholarship  has  extended  to  many  more  schools. 
Perhaps  the  knack  of  doing  some  one  kind  of  composition 
quickly  and  well  is  less  frequently  possessed,  but  I  by  no 
means  tliink  composition  as  a  whole  has  fallen  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  language,  know- 
ledge of  syntax,  and  philological  information  have  decidedly 
advanced. 

IX.  It  is  perhaps  not  foreign  to  the  drift  of  this  question 
to  remark  that  as  regards  the  schools  of  the  upper  classes, 
masters  are  intrusted  with  the  office  of  teaching  without 
any  initiation  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  are  left  to  form 
the  art  for  themselves.  Those  of  them  who  ha\'e  a  natural 
aptitude  for  teaching  doubtless  find  out  the  way  to  teach  at 
some  cost  of  time  and  pains ;  others  go  on  to  the  last  with 
imperfect  and  inefficient  methods. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  to  do  justice  to  boys  of  the  upjier 
classes  requires  less  teaching  power  than  is  needed  \;'ith  the 
children  of  uneducated  ])arents,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
tliat  no  time  would  be  gained  and  no  better  result  produced 
in  the  former  ease  also  by  a  teacher  who  had  a  distinct 
method  and  i)rinci]ile  of  teaching,  than  by  one  drojipcd 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  a  large  form  and  left  to  hammer 
out  his  methods  for  himself. 

James  Riddell. 


Eev.   W.  IIedley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
University  College,  and  Public  Examiner. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  happyto  answer  your  questions 
as  far  as  I  can  ;  on  some  points  I  speak  with  much  diffi- 
dence, being  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  different  views  that  may  be  held  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  them. 

I.  I  think  that  the  education  given  at  the  schools  does 
not  sufficiently  jirepare  boys  for  tiie  University  cour.=e.  The 
boys  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  subjects  to  which  most 
of  their  time  has  been  given,  and  on  other  points  less 
strictly  academical  their  ignorance  is  sometimes  surprising. 
In  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  boys  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity from  school  knowing  next  to  nothing.  These  general 
remarks,  of  course,  admit  of  very  many  exceptions,  both  as 
regards  schools  and  individuals.  For  some  years  past  I 
have  recommended  that  boys  who  were  not  likely  to  distin- 
guish themselves  in  the  subjects  usually  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity, should  come  there  at  least  a  year  sooner  than  they 
now  do,  thinking  that  the  schools,  if  pressed,  could  easily 
prepare  them  as  at  present  much  sooner,  and  that  the  boys 
could  thus  enter  upon  their  professional  studies  at  an  earlier 
age.  I  have  had  no  experience  to  test  this,  but  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  a  valuable  year  or  two  was  wasted  at 
school. 

II.  The  University  course  is  much  affected  by  the  ill- 
prepared  state  in  which  the  majority  of  the  students  come, 
and  instead  of  making  progress,  a  few  years  ago  the 
University  had  to  make  its  course  commence  with  more 
elementary  teaching,  and  to  insist  on  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic, and  a  more  precise  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
grammar.  Tutors  felt  that  it  was  degrading  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  University  to  descend  to  such  preliminary 
instruction,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  compelled  them. 
Had  reading  and  spelling  been  included  in  the  reforms  of 
that  day  it  would  have  been  not  without  benefit  to  many 
members  of  the  Universitjr.  I  have  sometimes  had  to  re- 
mind my  brother  examiners  and  myself  in  the  final  exami- 
nation for  B.A.  that  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  pluck  for  bad 
spelling,  bad  English,  or  worse  writing.  If  more  of  such 
elementary  teaching  were  done  at  school  the  University 
course  might  be  both  deepened  and  widened.  The  better 
students,  who  had  taste  for  the  usual  University  subjects, 
classics  and  mathematics,  might  be  excused  from  this 
"  preliminary"  examination,  which  is  to  them  vexatious 
rather  than  beneficial,  and  the  University  would  then  feel 
less  reluctance  in  allowing  others  to  devote  themselves  to 
studies  more  professional  and  more  in  accordance  with  their 
taste.  Hitherto  it  has  seemed  useless  for  the  University  to 
enlarge  her  course  to  suit  the  tastes  of  men  whose  minds 
have  never  been  formed  at  all  by  any  methodical  teaching, 
and  who  really  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  tastes. 

III.  li  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  candidates 
for  matriculation  can  translate  a  new  passage  of  a  Latin  or 
Greek  author.  At  my  own  college  we  consider  such  a  test 
much  too  severe,  the  college  would  be  left  half  empty  if  it 
were  insisted  on.  The  usual  ]ilan  is  to  select  a  passage  from 
some  hook  which  they  have  recently  read.  Perhaps  eight 
out  of  20  candidates  could  translate  a  new  passage  from  an 
easy  author.    (Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinaiy 
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students,  not  of  candidates  for  scholarships.)  Rather  more 
than  this  ])ro|H)rtion,  perhaps  12  out  of  L'O,  would  write  a 
piece  of  tolerable  Latin  prose  and  do  a  fair  grauniiar  jiajjer. 
Of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  few  of  them  know  anythini; 
more  than  the  amount  insisted  on  Ijy  the  University,  and 
many  of  them  barely  that,  the  extent  of  their  knowledge 
does  not  reach  beyond  vulj.rar  fractions  and  decimals.  And 
here  I  think  that  the  schools  are  greatly  to  be  blamed,  if 
a  boy  is  coming  to  Oxford  he  is  allowed  to  think  that  he 
need  not  trouble  himself  with  mathematics ;  both  master 
and  scholar  thus  get  rid  of  much  dry  work.  But  such  a 
mistake  is  unjust  to  tlie  boy  ami  to  the  University.  Many 
a  boy  who  woulil  have  jiroved  a  good  mathematician  is  thus 
lost,  for  he  does  not  find  out  that  he  is  naturally  gifted  for 
the  study  until  he  has  been  urged  and  assisted  to  make  a 
certain  degree  of  progress,  and  if  the  master  allows  the 
study  to  be  regarded  as  optional,  no  wonder  that  the  boy 
declines  a  subject  at  fii'st  sight  uninviting.  The  University 
also  suffers  ;  it  is  too  late  to  urge  a  boy  to  commence  the 
study  after  leaving  school,  and  though  both  the  Uni\-er- 
sity  and  the  colleges  offer  rewards  for  distinction  in  mathe- 
matics, the  number  who  compete  for  them  is  very  small.  I 
think  that  this  is  greatly  owing  to  insufficient  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  at  school.  Their  acquaintance  with 
history  is  very  meagre,  and  so  exceptional,  that  where  it 
does  exist  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  it  more  to  do- 
mestic training  and  individual  taste  than  to  the  systematic 
teaching  of  school.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  geo- 
graphy, though  we  require  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  at  matriculation,  but  we  are  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  scant}'  amount.  The  acquaintance  with  religious 
knowledge  is  very  unequal :  sometimes  very  creditable, 
sometimes  next  to  nothing  ;  I  think  that  schools  vary  much 
on  this  point,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  variety  I  attribute 
to  home  influence  and  teaching.  The  remarks  on  this 
question  III.  apply  mainly  to  the  ordinary  students,  not  to 
candidates  for  honours. 

IV.  I  think  that  scholai'ship  has  not  advanced  during  the 
last  20  years :  for  instance,  at  University  College  we  give 
prizes  for  Latin  and  English  verse  and  essays  ;  the  number 
of  those  who  compete  for  them,  though  never  large,  is  less 
than  it  used  to  be ;  indeed,  sometimes  no  Latin  composi- 
tions are  sent  in  at  all,  and  I  think  that  if  the  boys  had 
attained  to  any  jiroficiency  in  such  studies  at  school  they 
would  have  continued  it  at  college  for  a  time.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  advantages  which  boys  now  have  in  the  way  of 
excellent  books  on  scholarship,  compared  with  those  1:0 
years  ago,  the  advance  has  by  no  means  been  proportionate. 

V.  On  th.e  subject  of  mathematics  I  have  already  made 
some  remarks.  I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  those 
who  study  them  has  materially  increased  of  late  years,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  they  might  be  more  encouraged  at 
school.  Many  boys  on  coming  to  college  have  told  me  that 
they  neither  disliked  the  subject  nor  found  it  peculiarly 
difficult,  but  they  had  made  so  little  progress  in  it  that  I 
could  not  strongly  urge  their  continuing  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject, as  also  on  history  and  geography,  the  superior  educa- 
tional books  daily  issuing  from  the  press  ha\'e,  in  my  opinion, 
not  Ijorne  the  fruit  which  might  have  been  expected. 

VI.  I  think  that  scholarship  has  not  been  injured  by 
attention  to  other  subjects.  In  examinations  for  scholar- 
ships I  have  seldom  found  that  boys  distinguished  in  scho- 
larship were  inferior  to  the  rest  in  other  subjects,  except, 
perhaps,  in  mathematics.  I  have  never  had  reason  to  think 
that  attention  to  mathematics  has  prevented  a  boy  from 
becoming  a  good  scholar.  My  experience  would  lead  me 
to  a  very  different  opinion. 

VIII.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  schools.  I 
have  often  thought  that  I  could  detect  the  school  in  the 
boy's  work.  One  pubUc  school  (Shrewsbury)  sends  out 
good  scholars,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  boys  know  nothing  more. 
In  another  (Rugby),  the  training  is  more  general  and  the 
range  somewhat  extensive.  In  another,  of  great  eminence 
(Eton),  the  mass  of  boys  sent  out  are  very  ignorant  indeed: 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  owe  it,  I  fancy,  very 
much  to  their  natural  ability  and  to  teaching  of  a  very 
special  kind.  The  best  scholars  come  from  public  schools ; 
very  rarely  from  other  schools  or  private  tutors.  Good 
mathematicians  quite  as  often,  perhaps  oftener,  come  fi'om 
other  schools.  The  public-school  boy  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  others  in  the  way  of  producing  and  making  the 
most  of  his  knowledge ;  his  training  is  superior,  not  merely 
from  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  his  masters  have  been 
superior,  but  from  the  society  and  traditions  of  the  school. 

IX.  I  think  that  one  great  mistake  in  schools  is  that  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  too  large.  The  boys  do  not  receive 
sufficient  individual  attention.  Unless  a  boy  forces  himself 
into  notice  by  his  ability  he  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Whereas 
the  large  pro])oitii)n  of  boys  want  encouragement,  and  with 
considerate  attention  at  the  hands  of  a  judicious  observer 
might  be  worked  up  into  excellent  if  not  brilliant  characters. 


X.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  piitting  "  modern  subjects  "  on 
a  level  with  the  classics  and  mathenuitics  in  the  University, 
at  present.  I  think  that  classics  or  mathematics,  or  ratlier 
both,  form  the  best  possible  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
study.  Hut  I  think  that  the  jioint  which  is  now  reached  by 
boys  at  the  age  of  20  ought  to  be  reached  at  1 7,  and  then  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  time  spent  at  the  University  might  be 
devoted  to  special  or  modern  subjects.  Such  subjects  would 
soon  force  themselves  into  notice  and  importance,  and  re- 
cci^-e  a  iair  share  of  l^niversity  empluments. 

XI.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
moral  training  and  character  of  the  young  men  who  have 
come  to  the  University  of  late  years.  The  schools  deserve 
much  of  the  credit  for  it,  though  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  schools  in  this  respect ;  much  of  the  change  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 

XII.  I  am  opposed  to  a  jjublic  matriculation  examination. 
I  would  lea\e  the  action  of  the  colleges  unfettered  in  this 
res])ect.  Probably  before  long  the  University  will  somewhat 
modify  its  course  of  education,  if  so  I  should  suppose  that 
the  ordinary  matriculation  examination  will  be  altered  in  its 
range,  and  I  should  hope  in  its  stringency,  and  this  will 
improve  the  schools. 

I  have,  &e. 
I3th  January  1863.  William  Hedley. 


Kev.  D.  P.  Chase,  JI.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary 
Ilall,  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College. 

I.  and  II.  To  about  three-fo\irths  of  Oxford  under- 
graduates "the  University  course"  consists  of  a  small 
amount  of  logic  and  mathematics,  ])ortions  of  three  Greek 
and  three  Latin  authors  (including  some  acquaintance  with 
the  matter  of  two  in  each  language),  the  grammars  of  each 
language,  translation  from  English  into  Latin  prose.  To 
this  each  candidate  must  add  either  some  mathematics,  or 
a  slight  amount  of  natural  science,  or  a  little  law  or  poli- 
tical economy  with  modern  history. 

In  my  0[)inion,  the  previous  education  given  to  the  mass 
of  those  who  enter  the  University  does  not  fulfil  satisfac- 
torily the  purpose  of  grounding  in  the  classical  studies 
which  they  are  required  to  pursue. 

The  result  is  that  the  minimum  of  attainment  necessary 
for  the  R..\.  degree  is  far  below  what  it  might  and  ought 
to  be,  while  the  difficulty  which  the  majority  of  jiassmen 
have  in  producing  even  that  minimum  necessarily  restricts 
and  narrows  tlie  course.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  at 
the  University  is  such  as  ought  to  have  been  given  at 
school.  This,  while  it  tends  to  weary  and  disgust  those 
who  have  been  better  taught,  precludes  any  higher  teaching 
of  those  who  must  be  kejit  to  schoolboy  work. 

III.  A  very  small  pro])ortion.  Consequently  for  matri- 
culation it  is  usual  to  examine  candidates  only  in  authors 
which  they  have  got  up  for  the  imrpose.  The  answers  to 
easy  grammatical  pajiers  are  commonly  very  imperfect. 
The  Latin  prose  comjjosition  rarely  such  as  would  be 
accepted  even  at  responsions  (little-go).  Deficiency  in 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  algebra,  frequently  causes  post- 
ponement of  admission,  and  in  most  cases  necessitates  very 
elementary  teaching  afterwards. 

Xeither  history  (ancient  or  modern)  nor  religious  know- 
ledge usually  form  part  of  a  matriculation  examination. 
Elementary  teaching  in  religious  knowledge  is  generally 
necessary  after  admission,  and  in  my  own  college  and  hall 
(I  suppose  also  in  others)  is  regularly  provided. 

IV.  Certainly  to  have  declined.  In  respect  to  Latin  and 
Greek  verse  I  am  not  entitled  to  speak  with  confidence ; 
but  Latin  prose  composition  is  certainly  worse.  Even  at 
fellowship  examinations  it  is  often  indifferent,  rarely  very 
good.  The  power  of  translating  at  once  accurately  and 
with  elegance  is  also  rare.  AVhere  accuracy  is  attained,  I 
infer  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  original 
language.  Elegance  in  translating  depends  on  other 
conditions. 

V.  I  can  offer  no  opinion  worth  stating. 

VI.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  passmen  I  think  not ;  indeed 
it  was  scarcely  possible.  In  the  case  of  classical-honour 
men,  scholarship  has  certainly  declined. 

This,  howe\'er,  I  attribute  to  a  change  introduced  into 
the  final  school  of  Literae  Humaniores,  by  which  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  attainment  in  metaphysics,  moral 
philosophy,  history  of  philosophy,  philosophy  of  his- 
toVy,  &c.,  &c.,  acquired  otherwise  than  by  the  accurate 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  The  examinations 
(and  to  some  extent  the  examiners)  regulate  the  demand, 
and  that,  of  com'se,  regulates  the  sup])ly. 

VII.  On  the  first  part  of  this  question  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  offer  an  opinion, 
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Q.  With  regard  to  the  latter  portion,  I  see  no  reason  why 

■  boys  should  not,  without  detriment  to  their  classical  studies, 

beled  to  lake  interest  in  or  made  to  learn  the  ascertained 
facts  of  any  branch  of  natural  science,  say  for  instance, 
mineralogy  and  geology.  The  power  of  appreciating  or 
testing  conclusions  from  or  theories  based  upon  these 
facts  belongs,  of  course,  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  mental 
growth,  and  implies  more  of  mental  discipline.  To  be 
accustomed  early  to  accept  them  without  question  is  calcu- 
lated to  dwarf  the  mind. 

VIII.  In  regard  to  the  staple  studies  of  the  University, 
I  think  that  public-school  boys,  when  they  are  good,  are 
better  than  any  others.  They  have  a  readiness  in  producing 
what  they  know,  and  a  polish'  in  their  productions  which 
are  rarely  found  in  others.  When  they  are  bad,  they  are 
generally  very  bad. 

This  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  the  public  schools  have 
the  ])Ower  of  giving  the  very  best  instruction,  while  their 
circumstances  are  in  themselves  an  education ;  that  all 
boys  have  there  an  ojjportunity  of  being  well  taught,  but 
that  on  no  boy  is  imposed  the  necessity  of  learning. 

Writing  necessai'ily  from  vague  recollections,  I  believe  I 
state  correctly  that  the  Balliol  scholarships  (which  during 
almost  the  whole  of  my  experience  have  been  the  great 
arena  of  schoolboys)  have  very  frecjuently  been  gained  by 
Rugby  boys,  and  by  boys  from  large  schools  recently 
established.  Cheltenham  College,  for  instance,  was  at  one 
time  very  successful  in  this  respect.  This  result  must,  I 
think,  be  attributed  to  se\'eral  causes.  Among  them  I 
would  suggest,^ — 

First,  that  Rugby  and  (still  more,  of  course,)  the  large 
schools  recently  established,  have  had  a  prestige  to 
create  instead  of  inheriting  it. 
Next,  that  they  are,  more  than  the  older  public  schools, 
fed  from  a  class  who  are  stimulated  to  exertion  by 
the  knowledge  of  its  necessity  to  those  who  have 
their  own  way  to  make  in  life. 
Again,  proprietary  schools  are  more  directly  influenced 
by  the  commercial  principle  ;  success  is  to  them  an 
essential  of  existence ;  there  is  no  hereditary  pre- 
possession in  their  favour.  They  are  judged,  and 
that  solely,  by  their  results. 

IX.  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  at  the  older  public 
schools  the  staff  is  first  numerically  inadequate  ;  next,  not 
altogether  well  chosen.  Numerically  inadequate  it  must 
be  if  the  supposition  be  well  founded  that  idle  or  dull  boys 
are  commonly  neglected.  Adequate  no  doubt  for  the  care- 
ful cultivation  of  choice  sijecimens,  not  adequate  to  a 
similar  cultivation  of  the  average  crop.  Could  a  return  be 
obtained  of  failures  at  our  ordinary  (jjass)  classical  examina- 
tions, distinguishing  the  schools  from  which  the  victims 
came,  it  would  be  a  fair  complement  to  the  question 
issued  some  time  ago  liy  your  Commission  in  regard  to 
prizes  and  other  academical  distinctions.  I  apprehend 
that  to  work  a  large  school  efficiently,  is  required  a  supply, 
not  only  of  first-rate  men,  but  also  of  those  who  are 
not  merely  qualified  for,  (which  first-rate  men  eminently 
are)  but  who  also  are  not  above  condescending  to,  the 
drudgery  of  elementary  teaching.  The  sculptor  models, 
and  gives  the  finishing  touches,  but  the  hard  labour  is  done 
by  mechanical  stonemasons.  The  habit,  which  I  find  now 
so  general,  of  translating  vivii  voce  in  place  of  construing, 
leads,  I  think,  to  inaccuracy  and  unsoundness.  A  fair 
translation  may  be  the  result  of  recollection  either  of  good 
oral  teaching  or  of  a  printed  translation  ;  but  accurate  con- 
struing is  strong  evidence  of  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  language  from  which  the  version  is  made.  I  regret  on 
this  account  the  tendency,  now  for  some  time  apparent,  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  vied  voce  element  in  our  Uni- 
versity examinations,  and  to  trust  more  to  written  papers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  habit  of  accurate  translation  into 
something  that  shall  read  like  English  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  sufficiently  ctdtivated  either  at  school  or  at  the 
University. 

X.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  here  stated  is  correct. 
Demand  must  regulate  supjjly.  Whether  or  not  our 
demand  should  be  varied  is  an  old  controversy,  u))on  which 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
ha\-e  been  exhausted.  I  may  howe\'er  be  allowed  to  say 
tliat,  in  my  opinion,  classics  and  mathematics  have  es- 
tablished their  right  to  prominence  as  instruments  of 
education,  that  is,  as  means  of  training  and  developing  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  And  that  until  it  can  be  sho\vn  that, 
for  the  large  mass  of  minds,  there  is  any  other  of  equal 
efficacy,  they  must  open  the  only  roads  to  high  University 
distinctions.  When  the  mind  has  been  trained  and  dis- 
ciphned,  then,  but  not  before,  special  subjects  can  be  pro- 
secuted ^vith  success.  The  University,  I  think,  should  (as 
far  as  it  is  permitted)  encourage,  above  all  special  know- 
ledge, the  highest  development  of  the  mental  powers.  I 
say  "  as  far  as  it  is  permitted,"  because  there  is  in  (I  beUeve 


all)  the  new  ordinances  of  the  University  Commissioners  a 
provision  which  may  be  construed  as  requiring  that  fel- 
lowships (the  ultimate  object  in  most  cases  of  competition 
at  the  University)  shall  from  time  to  time  be  awarded  to 
men  with  "  specialities."  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the 
Universities  must  continue  to  act  upon  the  schools — that 
the  schools  cannot,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  act  upon  the 
Universities.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  probable  that  com- 
pulsory attention  to  modern  subjects  in  our  schools,  and 
rewards  held  out  to  their  successful  culti^•ation  (to  the 
point  which  I  have  indicated  under  Answer  VII.)  will  often 
do  good — by  awakening  tastes  and  indicating  capacities 
which  otherwise,  from  the  aversion  to  work  natural  in  most 
healthy  boys,  might  be  wholly  dormant  or  unsuspected  by 
their  jiossessors. 

Modern  languages  stand  on  rather  a  different  footing. 
Their  value  in  practical  life  has  long  been  rising,  and 
therefore  they  will  be  studied,  even  at  school,  without 
reference  to  the  Universities.  The  study  of  Latin  grammar 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  grammar  of  any  modern 
language ;  and  there  is  every  reason  why  this  fact  should 
be  made  use  of  while  the  memory  is  most  easily  and  en- 
duringly  impressible.  But  I  do  not  think  that  tlie  Univer- 
sities can  in  any  considerable  degree  stimulate  such  studies. 

XI.  I  am  hajipy  to  say  that  I  behe\-e  there  has  been, 
within  my  experience,  a  great  impro\-ement  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  average  tmdergraduate. 

Among  the  causes  I  would  suggest, — 

1.  The  earnest  character  of  the  religious  training  in 
the  iiublic  schools,  including  the  large  schools  more 
recently  established. 

2.  The  multiplication  of  University  examinations  for 
passmen.  Each  man  may  now  pass  the  first  of 
them  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  and  no  man  has 
now  a  tweh'emonth  of  permitted  idleness. 

3.  The  introduction  (chiefly  due  to  the  public  schools) 
of  new  athletic  amusements.  Cricket  has  much 
increased.  Fives  and  racquet  courts  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  "  athletic  sports "  have  been  intro- 
duced. An  excellent  gjTnnasium  is  largely  sii])])orted. 
Hunting  is  much  rarer,  mere  idle  driving  and  riding 
have  very  much  decreased.  The  result  has  been  to 
discourage  expensive  habits  and  to  remove  tempta- 
tions to  immorality  of  various  shades. 

4.  The  Universities  always  reflect  in  some  measure  the 
habits  of  the  upper  middle  and  the  upper  classes. 
The  \4d.  income  tax  and  the  wholesome  stimulus  of 
the  Crimean  war  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  make 
a  marked  difference  for  the  better,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  iinpro^'cment  has  been  maintained. 

5.  The  opening  of  so  many  new  paths  to  honest  in- 
dustry, by  the  substitution  of  competitive  examina- 
tions for  mere  patronage,  has  unquestionably  done  the 
Universities  much  good. 

Against  all  this  there  is  a  set  off. 

Manners,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  have  not  im- 
proved. There  is  an  ostentatious  disregard  of  minor  regu- 
lations, and  a  corresponding  (I  think  consequent)  falling  off 
in  the  small  courtesies  which  distinguish  the  gentleman. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  also  that  the  habit  has  grown  of 
estimating  the  \'alue  of  honours  by  a  commercial  standard. 
Colleges,  in  consequence,  now  advertise  their  scholarships 
with  particular  reference  to  their  pecuniai-y  value.  I  re- 
member when  a  Balliol  scholarship  of  '.iOl.  per  annum  was 
valued  above  anything  elsewhere,  whatever  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  advantage. 

I  remark  also  a  gromng  tendency  to  undervalue  religious 
knowledge.  A  classman  who  can  escape  with  the  minimum 
is  admired  rather  than  condemned.  Should  the  absence  of 
the  minimum  jirove  fatal  to  him  (as  by  our  statutes  it  ought 
to  do),  the  system  is  ^-isited  with  censure,  the  delinquent 
pitied,  his  failure  being  such  as  would  disgrace  a  national 
schoolboy.  This  however  is  chargeable  rather  upon  our 
junior  graduates,  and  perhaps  in  both  the  points  last  ad- 
verted to  the  University  does  but  reflect  a  general  change  in 
public  opinion. 

XII.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  "  ordinary  matrieu- 
"  lation  examinations ;"  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  stan- 
dard. Colleges  differ  materially,  not  only  from  one  another 
but  from  themselves  at  different  times.  Where  numbers 
are  the  object  the  standard  falls,  where  quality  it  rises. 
Those  colleges  (vhieh  can  command  a  constant  inflow  of  the 
best  instructed  can  raise  it  at  pleasure,  but  the  rest  of  the 
men  must  go  somewhere,  and  the  standard  consequently 
sinks,  through  all  gradations,  to  zero. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  advocate  the  ,"  instituting  a 
"  public  examination  to  be  passed  by  every  student  before 
"  he  is  allowed  to  reside."  Nothing  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  point.  An  University  matriculation  examination 
could  not,  I  believe,  rise  higher  than  the  present  minimum 
for  responsions,  and  the  best  colleges  would  not  accept  thi.-i. 
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and  yet  could  hardly  profess  to  demand  more.  The  recent 
change,  by  which  men  are  allowed  to  pass  the  responsions 
in  the  lirst  term  from  matriculation  enables  those  colleges 
who  wish  it  to  make  this  in  fact  their  matriculation  exami- 
nation. 

How  little,  viewed  intellectually,  a  B.A.  degree  is  worth 
it  would  not  be  mse  to  jiress  ujjon  the  general  public,  unless 
one  could  at  the  same  time  get  them  to  recognize  its 
real  value  in  other  respects.  That  value  I'or  the  generality 
of  men  consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  three  years'  or  rather 
12  terms')  residence  under  a  wise  discipline,  and  in  contact 
with  others  vuider  the  same  discijiline ;  the  result  being,  in 
almost  all  cases,  something  not  easily  ilefinable  but  still 
something,  not  to  be  procured  elsewhere. 

The  fact,  howe\-er,  remains  that  after  more  than  50  years' 
endea\-our,  the  minimum  required  for  the  B..\.  degree  re- 
mains extremely  low. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Universities  are  everywhere 
filled,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  compulsion.  Our  English 
Universities  are  mainly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
places  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church  :  that  is,  for  a  profession  for  which  great  alrilities  are 
not  recjuisite,  and,  on  the  ordinary  motives  of  men,  cannot 
be  commanded. 

Setting  aside  the  small  amount  of  ability  yearly  imported 
there  remain  two  classes  of  men.  The  smaller  consists  of 
those  who  come  to  the  University  "  to  while  away  the 
"  awkward  inter\'al  from  childhood  to  21  in  a  calm,  middle 
"  state  of  mental  and  moral  inactivity"  (l51ackst,one, 
introductory  lecture) ;  but  who  in  the  main  do  profit 
morally  even  by  this,  and  leave  us  with  characters  strength- 
ened. The  far  larger  comprises  those  who  come  to  gain  a 
general  preparation  for  public  life,  and  those  who  come 
because  only  through  the  portal  of  the  B.A.  degree  can 
they  enter  the  clerical  profession.  Doubtless  of  both  classes 
the  worst  pre])ared  might  be  made  to  ])re])are  themselves 
better.  But  it  is  imjjrobable  that  those  of  the  first  class 
would  take  the  trouble,  and  it  is  better  for  society  that  they 
should  have  the  moral  training,  though  with  "small  Latin 
"  and  less  (ireek,"  than  (as  they  probably  woidd  havcl  even 
less  learning  without  the  moral  traming. 

In  regard  to  those  of  the  second  class,  my  personal  ex- 
perience (wliich  has  been  chictiy  though  not  exclusively 
with  the  weaker  portion  of  it)  jjroves  that  men  \inal)le  to 
pass  a  moderate  matriculation  examination  can  nevertheless 
with  steaily  application  satisfy  the  University  in  four  exami- 
nations within  the  three  years  of  their  residence.  To  re- 
quire that  all  should,  before  being  ])ermittcd  to  reside,  ])ass 
an  University  matriculation  examination,  would  either  bring 
such  examination  to  a  level  too  low  to  be  of  any  use,  or  it 
would  i)ro!)ably  exclude  men  of  the  class  first  named,  while 
it  would  in  the  case  of  the  second  class  add  materially  to 
the  expense  of  the  B..\.  degree. 

26th  December  1862.  D.  P.  Chase. 


Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College. 

I.  I  AM  most  familiar  with  the  results  of  the  education 
given  at  Rugby  and  Marlborough,  and  I  believe  that 
the  education  given  there  grounds  boys  well  in  the  studies 
which  they  are  to  pursue  at  the  Uni\-ersity.  I  think  that 
boys  have  the  opportunity  there,  and  at  other  public 
schools,  of  learning  well  the  subjects  they  would  pursue  if 
they  come  to  Oxford.  Many,  doubtless,  come  from  the 
public  schools  with  far  less  knowledge  of  that  which  has 
been  their  supposed  work  than  could  be  suspected  before 
observation,  but  the  cause  I  believe  to  lie  in  the  disposition 
and  circumstances  of  such  boys  rather  than  in  the  system 
of  the  school. 

II.  There  are,  therefore,  manj'  boys  who  come  to  the 
Universit)',  and  for  whom  much  that  is  really  school  work 
has  still  to  be  done,  and  I  suppose  that  if  colleges  uni- 
versally raised  theu-  standard  for  matriculation,  an  im- 
provement would  soon  be  visible  in  the  candidates 
for  it. 

III.  Somewhat  over  half  the  young  men  coming  up  for 
matriculation  are  able  to  translate  English  prose  into 
tolerable  Latin,  and  to  answer  grammatical  questions  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  They  seldom  have  acquaintance  wth 
more  than  arithmetic  and  the  two  first  books  .of  Euclid. 
They  have  a  knowledge,  usually  general  and  inaccurate,  of 
scripture  history. 

XL  My  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  there  has  not 
been  a  deterioration  in  the  moral  training  and  character  of 
the  young  men  who  have  come  from  the  public  schools 
\vithin  my  remembrance. 


XII.  Such  an  examination  as  the  ])resent  Resjionsions 
at  Oxford,  if  required  before  any  one  could  matriculate, 
would  certainly  exclude,  at  least  temporarily,  many  who 
matriculate  at  present.  And  yet  such  an  examination 
would  avail  little  towards  making  it  possible  to  raise  the 
usual  standard  of  college  lectures,  for  it  would  not  ensure 
in  those  who  passed  it  their  being  possessed  of  a  cajjacity 
for  class  work.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  all  colleges  would 
be  content  with  this  University  examination ;  some  would 
require  a  further  examination  of  their  own  to  be  passed. 
For  an  University  examination,  stringent  enough  to 
satisfy  a  high  college  standard,  would  diminish  the  number 
entering  the  University  so  nmch  that  tiiere  is  probably  no 
chance  of  the  objections  which  would  he  felt  against  ili 
being  overcome. 

S.  \V.  Wayte. 

Cth  January  1863. 


Rev.  Henry  Fukneaux,  M.A.,  Fellow    and    Tutor 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College. 

I.  Mv  knowledge  of  the  state  of  classical  and  mathe- 
matical groundwork  in  the  University  generally  is  derived 
chicHy  from  experience  as  a  classical  moderator  in  1856, 
and  as  a  master  of  the  schools  in  185/  and  1858.  The 
responsions  are  more  fairly  a  case  in  point  than  mode- 
rations, as  being  more  distinctly  an  examination  in  grotnid- 
work.  The  examination  includes  arithmetic,  Euclid,  B.  I. 
and  II.  (or  algebra  to  simple  equationsl,  an  easy  piece  of 
English  for  translation  into  Latin  prose,  a  paper  of  very 
elementary  questions  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and 
the  construing  and  jiarsing  of  a  portion  of  a  Greek  and 
Latin  author  (chosen  by  the  candidate),  such,  for  instance, 
as  two  (jreek  plays,  and  Virgil's  Georgics.  The  standard 
of  ipiality  in  all  these  subjects  is  not  high,  and  great 
inaccuracies  are  allowed  to  pass  ;  yet,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  the  usual  number  of  those  who  either  failed  to 
pass,  or  withdrew  their  names  during  the  course  of  the 
examination,  was  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  those  who 
presented  themselves.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  75  per 
cent,  who  passed  had  all  been  sufficiently  grounded  at 
school.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  a  very  large 
number  of  those  who  pass  their  rcsi)onsions  without  failure 
have  only  been  made  fit  to  do  so  by  one  or  two  terms  of 
hard  work  and  diligent  teaching  at  this  place.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  maintained  that  the  schools  from  which 
the  L'nivcrsity  is  fed,  either  have  not  sufficiently  grounded 
in  classics  and  mathematics  a  large  number  of  those  whom 
they  send  us,  or,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  have 
allowed  them  to  forget  in  the  higher  forms  the  groundwork 
which  was  taught  in  the  lower.  I  have  not  sufficient  in- 
formation to  be  able  to  answer  the  latter  part  of  the 
question. 

II.  It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  much  of  the  teaching  given  at  the  Uni\-ersity  is,  at 
least  till  the  responsions  are  passed,  and  often  till  the 
moderations  are  passed,  such  as  fairly  might  be  given  at 
school,  and  considerably  below  the  work  of  the  higher 
forms  of  a  good  school.  This  is  apt  to  affect  the  University 
course  in  two  ways  : — 

(1.)  Some  (but  probably  not  a  large  number)  might  be 
able  to  learn  higher  scholarship  at  the  University, 
if  they  had  learnt  the  groundwork  more  thoroughly 
at  school. 

(2.)  A  much  larger  number,  if  they  had  been  more 
thoroughly  grounded  in  classics,  might  be  able  to 
get  through  their  classical  passwork  here  more 
quickly  and  easily,  and  thus  have  more  time  to 
spend  on  the  other  svibjects  in  which  the  University 
offers  honours ;  such  as  mathematics,  natural 
science,  or  law  and  modern  history. 

III.  Our  matriculation  examination  answers  nearly  to 
that  suggested  in  the  question,  except  that  we  do  not 
examine  candidates  in  ancient  or  English  history  and 
geography,  and  that  we  allow  them  to  choose  the  Greek 
and  Latin  book  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined.  I 
think  that  about  one-third  of  the  candidates  fail  to  pass, 
and  that  the  most  common  cause  of  failure  is  inability  to 
translate  easy  P^nglish  prose  into  tolerable  Latin,  and  that 
inaccuracy  in  the  construing  and  parsing  of  the  books  is 
the  ne.xt  most  common  cause,  but  on  these  points  I  have 
to  trust  to  memory  without  sufficient  memoranda  to 
enable  me  to  speak  with  precision.  The  number  of  com- 
moners taken  at  this  college  is  very  small,  averaging  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  in  the  year,  some  of  whom  are 
usually  obtained  by  selection  from  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates for  our  scholarships.  We  are  thus  able  to  require  a 
somewhat  higher  standard  in  our  ordinary  matriculation 
e.xaminations  than  such  as  would  be  possible  if  we  had  to 
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in  take  a  larger  number.     Still,  we  have  never,  to  the  best  of 

'__  my  knowledge,  rejected  on  such  an  examination  as  this  any 

person  whose  performance  was  on  every  point  plainly  up  to 
the  responsions  standard,  and  we  have  frequently  taken 
those  who  were  in  some  respects  below  it,  jiro^-ided  that 
the  deficiency  was  neither  so  general  nor  so  radical  as 
to  prevent  our  believing  that  the  candidate  would  pass 
responsions  \vith  tolerable  ease  and  certainty  at  the  end  of 
his  first  term  of  residence.  The  religious  knowledge  of 
persons  entering  this  college  is  generally  fair. 

IV.  I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  during  rather  more 
than  10  years.     Within  this  time — 

(1.)  As  regards  the  writing  of  Latin  prose  and  verse, 
and  of  Greek  verse, 

(a)  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  quality  of  the  best 
composition  has  been  improved  or  deteriorated. 
(6)  Nor  that   the   number  of   those   capable  of 
doing  first-rate  composition  has  been  increased 
or  diminished, 
(c)  I  think  a  decided    increase  has   taken   place 
in   the    number    of   those   capable   of    doing 
fair  composition ;  but  I  could  not  say  certainl}' 
'  whether  the  imjirovement  is  due  to  better  train- 

ing at  the  schools,  or  to  the  additional  stimulus 
given  at  the  University  itself,  since  the  insti- 
tution of  moderation  honours  and  professorial 
lectures  on  composition. 
(2.)  Tlie  power   of  translating  elegantly  into  English 
has  decidedly  advanced  in  all  resjiccts,  and  I  believe 
thattlie  improvement  is  due  to  more  careful  training 
both  at  schools  and  at  the  University. 
(.'!)  The  same  may  ])robably   be   said  of  the  higher 
(though  not  of  the  elementary)  critical  and  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  two  classical  languages. 

V.  (Omitted.) 

VI.  It  is  certainly  most  commonly  the  case  that  the 
best  mathematicians,  historians,  &c.,  are  not  the  Ijest 
classical  scholars ;  but  it  would  probably  be  more  true  to 
say  that  a  want  of  aptitude  for  scholarship  had  led  them  to 
give  theu'  mind  to  other  subjects,  tlian  to  say  that  their 
attention  to  these  subjects  had  made  them  bad  scholars. 

VII.  (Omitted.) 

VIII.  Although  it  frequently  happens  that  individual 
scholars  of  great  aljility  are  sent  up  from  the  smaller 
grammar  schools,  the  great  su|)ply  of  well-trained  scholars 
is  drawn  either  from  the  old  public  schools,  such  as  those 
about  which  the  Commissioners  are  inquiring,  or  from  large 
modern  schools  of  the  same  type,  such  as  Marlborough 
and  Cheltenham.  The  most  able  mathematicians  are  not 
usually  sent  up  fi'om  these  schools,  but  from  others,  where 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  mathematics.  It  is  also  usually 
found  that  those  who  come  direct  from  school  do  better  in 
most  subjects  than  those  who  have  been  trained  by  jiri- 
vate  tuition;  but  tliis  does  not  reflect  any  discredit  upon 
the  private  tutors  as  a  class,  but  arises  partly  from  want  of 
the  stimulus  of  competition,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
boys  sent  to  a  private  tutor  to  be  prepared  for  the  Uni- 
versity are  most  commonly  such  as  have  been  unaljle  to 
get  on  at  school,  through  ill  health,  dullness,  or  idleness. 

IX.  (Omitted.) 

X.  It  does  not  seem  practicable  for  the  same  school  to 
teach  all  subjects  equally  well.  The  subject  on  which  stress 
is  laid,  usually  aborbs  -the  energy  of  its  best  pu])ils,  and 
while  the  system  of  this  University  continues  as  at  present, 
it  seems  necessai-y  that  classics  and  mathematics,  and 
especially  the  former,  should  have  the  stress  laid  on  them 
at  the  schools  from  which  we  are  mainly  supplied. 

XI  I  think  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  has 
taken  place  ^\'ithin  my  remembrance,  not  that  the  best 
men  now  are  better  than  the  best  of  10  years  ago,  but  that 
we  have  among  our  students  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
steady  and  industrious  men  now  than  then. 

XII.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  University 
if  our  present  resjionsions  were  converted  into  an  examina- 
tion to  be  passed  before  residence.  This  examination  is 
already  passed  by  most  men  at  the  end  of  their  first  term 
of  residence,  but  still  (as  is  shown  in  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions I.,  II.,  and  III.)  the  duty  of  preparing  for  it  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  recognized  as  belonging  to  tlie  school  rather 
than  the  college.  The  chief  objection  to  such  a  change  is, 
that  it  is  generally  felt  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  lessen 
the  number  of  those  who  enter  the  University,  and  that,  if 
such  an  examination  as  responsions  were  to  be  passed 
before  residing,  it  would  prevent  many  men  from  coming 
here.  I  believe  that  it  would  delay  rather  than  prevent  them, 
and  that  such  delay  would  be  for  theii-gain  as  well  as  ours. 
The  first  thing  men  have  to  do  when  they  come  here  is  to 
I)ass  responsions :  till  they  have  done  so,  they  can  do 
nothing  else,  and  have  not  really  begun  their  University 
education.  Those  who  cannot  be  taught  to  pass  have 
been  sufferers,  rather  than  gainers,  by  admission  here ;  and 


those  who  are  taught  to  pass,  by  the  tuition  given  here, 
miglit  at  least  as  well  have  been  taught  elsewhere,  at  places 
where  the  cost  of  education  was  less,  and  the  means  of  en- 
forcing work  more  stringent.  The  University  is  probaljly 
not  the  best,  certainly  not  the  cheapest  place,  to  learn 
arithmetic  and  elementary  classics  in.  I  believe  that  the 
schoolmasters  would  prepare  men  for  such  an  examination 
heartily  and  effectually,  provided  fair  notice  was  given  of  the 
change,  and  the  requirements  of  sucli  an  examination  were 
distinctly  made  known  to  them ;  and  that  the  University 
would  thus-be  enabled  either  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
its  coiu'se,  or  to  teach  more  valuable  knowledge  in  the 
same  time. 

I5th  December  1862.  Henky  Furneaux. 


Rev.  John  R.  T.  Eatox,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 

College. 

Question  I. — It  has  long  been  held  among  college  tutors, 
that  the  late  age  (18-19)  uj)  to  which  young  men  are  re- 
tained at  oiu-  public  schools  before  quitting  them  for  the 
Universities,  is  counterbalanced  by  no  corres])ondiiig  increase 
in  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points,  the  many  are  sacrificed  to  the  few.  AMiile  the  really 
jierscvering  and  intelligent  youth  is  gaining  fresh  stores  of 
information,  im))ro\-ing  his  ])Owers  of  taste  and  composition, 
and  grounding  himself  in  his  knowledge  with  a  view  to 
competing  for  scholarships  at  the  University,  the  bulk  of 
young  men  at  a  public  school  are  going  back,  not  jirogrtss- 
ing.  They  have  reached  an  age  when  the  stricter  discipline 
fitted  to  Ijoys,  is  losing  its  hold;  they  have  no  adequate 
motive  to  engage  their  diligence.  It  is  thus  continually 
foimd  necessary  by  parents  to  withdraw  their  sons  from  the 
schools  and  to  send  them  to  private  tutors,  who  may  jirepare 
them  direct  for  the  college  at  which  they  are  to  matriculate. 
But  even  this  course  often  fails  of  elfect.  The  private  tutor 
chosen  at  random,  or  on  imperfect  recommendation  (generally 
a  curate  or  country  rector,  whose  duties  interfere  with  that 
undivided  interest  which  is  essential  to  successful  teaching), 
cannot  do  much  with  his  charge:  and  when  the  pupil  finally 
a])pears  for  mah'iculation,  the  college  tutors  wonder  how  so 
many  years  can  have  l)een  sjjcnt  on  studies  which  have  borne 
so  little  fruit.  The  evil  indicated  is  one  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  for  schools  to  remedy,  without  a  very  large  increase 
of  teachers  and  much  alteration  in  the  details  of  their  class- 
teaching.  A  simpler  remedy  would  lie  in  the  combined 
action  of  heads  of  colleges  to  call  men  into  residence  at  an 
earlier  age.  I  should  say  that  for  one  undergraduate  com- 
moner taken  direct  from  school  we  have  two  or  more  who 
come  from  private  tutors,  educated,  however,  ])re\'iously  at 
public  schools.  It  is  well  known  that  at  some  schools  there 
are  periodical  clearances  of  the  backward  elder  boys,  who 
are  sent  off  to  complete  their  edtication  by  the  aid  of 
private  tuition.  This  system  tends  to  continue  itself  into 
the  University  course.  College  lectures  are  looked  on  in 
the  hght  of  class-lessons ;  and  the  jirivate  tutor  is  once 
more  called  in  to  complete  the  education  of  the  student, 
where  his  own  efforts,  with  pro])er  reliance  on  his  college 
tutor,  ought  to  have  ensured  success.  I  have  seldom  found 
among  freshmen  much  information  or  interest  on  subjects 
not  connected  with  the  bare  curriculum  of  academic  study. 
Exceptions  of  course  occasionally  occur,  not  only  among 
the  more  highly-gifted,  but  also  among  men  of  a  humble 
order  of  mind.  But  these  are  rare ;  and  it  cannot  be  set 
down  to  any  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  schools. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  so  little  satisfied  -with  the  amoimt  of 
preparation  for  the  University  course  shown  by  candidates 
for  an  ordinary  matriculation,  that  I  am  conduced  either 
that  the  system  of  teaching  at  the  schools  is  radically  faulty ; 
or  (what  is  more  jirobablej  that  little  more  can  be  done  in 
the  matter  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  is  done ;  and  that  there- 
fore some  new  direction  should  be  given  to  the  studies 
pursued  in  schools. 

Question  II.  That  the  teaching  of  the  Universities  (I  speak 
of  Oxford)  is  to  some  extent  at  least  such  as  ought  to  have 
been  given  at  school,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  a  growing 
tendency  for  some  years  past  to  place  Resjjonsions  (the 
earliest  examinaticm  in  Latin  and  Greek)  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  term  of  matriculation.  It  is  felt  that  this  examin- 
ation at  least,  if  not  Moderations  (which  is  jjassed  at  two 
years  standing)  is  one  which  any  schoolboy  proceeding  to  a 
classical  University  may  fairly  be  expected  to  achieve.  But 
the  same  considerations  apply  largely  to  the  second  (or 
Moderations)  examination  also.  Here  the  subject  matter 
is  not  much  varied  upon  Responsions.  One  Greek  or  Latin 
orator  and  poet  foi-m  the  bulk  of  the  work  taken  in.  Logic 
is  not  compulsory.  The  little  additional  knowledge  of  Euclid 
and  Algebra  required  at  this  stage  is  hardly  in  advance  of  the 
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amount  which  might  be  expected  from  the  upper  forms  of 
ati)'  good  scliool.  It  is  e\'ident,  therefore,  that  half  at  least 
(and  morel  of  the  Universitj'  course  presents  no  advance 
on  the  re(iuirements  to  he  fairly  expected  from  the  schools. 
It  is  no  unusual  observation  in  the  mouth  of  a  Head  Master 
of  a  Grammar  School,  "  that  .V.  B.  (proceedinir  to  the  L'ni- 
versity)  is  quite  fit  to  pass  his  Moderations."  Yet  this  result 
cannot  (l)y  jreason  of  University  regulations)  he  achieved 
under  nearly  two  years  from  matriculation,  and  after  an 
expense  to  the  parent  of  some  ;it)0/,  or  -400/.  It  is  not  easy 
perhaps  to  estimate  how  far  the  average  intellect  of  our 
commoners  could  be  worked  u])on  at  a  higher  pressure,  or 
the  minimum  standard  for  a  common  degree  improved. 
But  it  is  certain  that  if  more  had  been  done  before  reaching 
the  Uni\'ersity,  more  might  be  leanit  when  there  of  a  special 
and  professional  character — or,  at  the  least,  by  coming  up 
earlier,  more  time  might  be  gained ;  and  thus  one,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  obstacles  now  existing  to  the  increase  of  the 
numbers  in  our  Universities  would  be  removed. 

Question  III.  The  college  to  which  I  belong  may  be 
conveniently  treated  as  divided  nearly  evenly  between 
scholars  and  commoners.  The  former  I  may  at  once  state 
to  he  able,  without  exception,  at  matriculation  to  construe 
with  tolerable  correctness  a  new  passage  from  an  average 
Latin  or  Greek  author ;  also  to  translate  English  prose  into 
tolerable  Latin,  sometimes  into  Greek,  and  to  answer  with 
correctness  questions  of  grammar  and  etymology  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  As  much  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  commoners, 
who  are,  at  the  least,  equally  (iivided  as  to  the  above 
qualifications.  I  should  say  further  that  a  classical 
scholar  has  seldom  more  than  a  rudimentary  acquaint- 
ance with  arithmetic  and  mathematics  ;  a  very  slender 
knowledge  of  English  liistory,  and  only,  at  the  most,  a 
respectable  smattering  of  ancient  history,  geography,  and 
religious  knowledge.  This  being  the  case  with  the  scholars 
a  large  reduction  must  still  be  made  in  estimating  the 
attahmients  of  a  commoner.  The  latter  (as  a  rule)  has 
been  so  occupied  with  mastering  the  subjects  necessary  to  a 
bare  matriculation,  that  (unless  in  exceptional  cases)  he  has 
nothing  to  show  beyond. 

Question  VI.  If  this  question  relates  to  my  observation 
of  freshmen,  i.e.,  of  inidergraduates  when  fresh  from  the 
schools,  it  must  be  replied  that  there  are  no  sufficient  tests 
within  the  University  for  ascertaining  the  advance  or  decline 
of  knowledge  in  mathematics,  liistory,  and  geography,  of 
modern  languages,  and  English  literature,  except  in  the 
scholarships  for  these  several  subjects  to  be  found  in 
colleges  or  in  the  L'niversity.  Mathematics,  as  a  study, 
have  certainly  advanced  during  the  period  over  which  nij' 
observation  extends.  Merton  College  has  annually  an 
election  to  a  Mathematical  Postmastershi]).  The  number 
of  candidates  and  the  maximum  of  their  qualifications  are 
on  the  increase.  I  am  unable  to  assert,  any  general  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  other  subjects  named  above.  I  am 
clear,  however,  that  if  any  such  exists,  it  has  not  tended  to 
injure  scholarship.  At  no  ]ieriod  have  the  candidates  for 
the  University  classical  scholarships  been  more  numerous, 
or  a  higher  standard  exacted  than  now. 

Question  XII.  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  one  general 
matriculation  examination  might  be  required  with  ad\'antage 
by  the  University  from  all  alike.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  put  a  jn-essure  upon  the  schools  and  private  tutors, 
and  it  would  still  be  competent  to  colleges  to  maintain  their 
own  indi\'idual  standards  of  necessary  proficiency.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  an  earlier  age  at  matriculation  is 
desirable,  and  might  be  enforced  by  the  University,  or  at 
least  by  the  colleges.  No  doubt  also  something  might  be 
done  both  by  colleges  and  the  University  to  nifluence  the 
subject  matter  of  teaching  in  the  schools  by  means  of  prizes 
mthin  the  University  for  newer  and  more  special  branches  of 
knowdedge.  Mathematics,  modern  history,  physical  science, 
thus  encouraged,  would  be  studied  more  largely'  prior  to  the 
time  of  matriculation.  They  would  be  more  and  more  studied 
in  ])roportion  as  scholarships  or  fellowships  are  founded 
within  the  University  in  connexion  with  these  important 
subjects.  The  very  fact  of  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  being 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  a  special  subject  tends  to  create  a 
supply  of  candidates,  provided  that  the  conditions  of  standing 
are  sufficiently  wide  and  unencumbered  by  regulations,  which 
too  often  only  defeat  the  object  desired.  It  is  the  Universi- 
ties which,  in  this  manner,  mvist  work  on  the  Public 
Schools,  not  the  Schools  on  the  Universities.  The  examina- 
tions for  degree,  but  especially  the  College  and  University 
prizes,  operate,  to  some  extent,  as  a  check  upon  the  schools 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Local  Examinations  on  the  schools  of 
a  middle  class.  But  this  result  is  obtained  only  in  a  round- 
about, partial,  and  inisatisfactory  manner.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  some  more  regular  and  immediate  means  of 
testing  the  efficiency  of  our  Public  Schools  should  be  set  on 
foot.  Much  of  the  idleness,  ignorance,  and  extravagance 
at  present  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Universities  would  be 
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traced  to  its  true  source.  It  is  not  apparent  how  the 
encouragement  of  sjiecial  studies  at  the  schools  would 
(alone  and  by  itself)  be  made  to  re-act  on  the  Uni\'er- 
sities.  To  one  kind  of  influence  indeed  tlie  L'niversities 
are  no  doubt  becoming  more  and  more  amenable.  Public 
opinion  and  professional  requirements,  together  with  the 
steadily  increasing  demands  for  practical  knowledge,  are 
making  themselves  heard  within  the  i)recincts  of  classical 
study.  The  Muses  are  not  exiled,  nor  their  graces  dis- 
jiaraged.  But  silent  inter  arma  .-  the  struggle  of  contending 
sciences  in  their  onward  march  has  already  invaded  the 
shades  of  Academe. 

March  lS{i3.  John  R.  T.  Eaton. 


c. 


licv.  Artiiuk  Faijeh,  M.A.,   Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Nuw  College. 

Qucsliou  I.  As  regards  the  sufficient  grounding  of  boys 
intended  for  the  University. — Given  the  i)rcsent  University 
standard  of  examination,  I  think  the  system  pursued  at 
public  schools  satisfactory.  The  standard  is  undoubtedly 
a  low  one.  and  might  be  raised  with  advantage  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  whether  it  could  be  so  raised  is  a  question  by  itself; 
liut  given  the  present  standard,  my  ojiinion  is  as  above.  I 
think  the  juiblic  school  education  tends  to  qualify  for  a 
University  residence  the  i/rent  mnjoritij  of  Ijoys.  There  arc 
those  who, from  idiosyncraeics  of  their  own,  lajcc  ad\antage 
of  a  ])ublie-school  system  to  neglect  fair  opjiortunities  of 
instruction;  but  the  great  majority  are  qualified,  at  the 
end  of  the  public-school  curriculum,  to  p;tss  the  University 
examinations  with  credit.  As  regards  the  giving  instruc- 
tion in  other  subjects  not  taken  into  account  at  an  Uni- 
versity, I  am  strongly  of  o])inion,  as  will  appear  more 
fully  l)elow,  that  other  subjects  might  be  more  recognized 
at  i)id)lic  schools  than  tliey  are  now. 

Question  II.  I  think  tlie  University  course  is  affected  in 
its  dejrth,  not  in  its  width,  by  the  present  system  pursued 
at  jjublic  schools.  It  is  affected  in  its  depth,  because  the 
system  of  school  education  regarding  only  the  jircsent 
University  system,  educates  with  a  view  to  that  system  only, 
and  so  prevents  tliat  system  from  going  deeper  in  its  in- 
quiry into  the  results  of  education  than  it  does  at  present, 
'f'he  University  system  has  to  regard  the  minimuui  of 
creditable  education  ;  the  school  system,  recognizing  that 
fact,  educates  for  the  minimum  only — but  educates  for 
that  minimum,  in  my  ojiinion,  sufficientlj'.  It  does  not 
affect  the  tcidth  of  the  University  system,  because,  as 
regards  width,  the  Uni\'crsity  system  examines  only  with  a 
view  to  opportunities  jiresented  during  residence  in  the 
University,  and  with  no  other  view. 

Question  III.  The  narrowness  of  the  area  presented  by 
my  own  college  jirevcnts  my  giving  any  opinion  on  this 
question  wdiich  \yould  be  of  value. 

Question  IV.  I  should  not  be  of  opinion  that,  in  regard 
of  the  points  specified  in  this  question.  University  education 
has  made  either  progress  or  regress.  If  there  has  been  any 
movement  in  either  direction,  I  should  be  disposed  to  refer 
it  to  local  and  fluctuating  causes  existing  in  the  Univer- 
sity, not  to  any  movement  or  tendency  to  be  noticed  in 
schools. 

Question  V.  Of  the  points  specified  in  this  question,  I 
should  think  that  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  history  and  English  literature. 
For  other  subjects  I  cannot  speak.  I  sliould  be  disposed  to 
refer  the  advance,  which  I  have  noticed  in  these,  not  to 
causes  existing  in  the  school  system,  but  to  such  indepen- 
dent causes  as  the  institution  of  the  History  Schools  in 
Oxford,  and  the  throwing  open  to  general  competition  the 
Civil  Service  Examination  for  India.    . 

Question  VI.  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  trace  in  the 
progress  made  in  these  studies  any  necessary  tendency  to 
injure  scholarship. 

Question  VII.  I  can  give  no  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Question  VIII.  My  observation  would  suggest  that  in 
more  recognized  subjects  of  education,  e.  g.,  scholarship  and 
mathematics,  the  public- school  system  has  a  marked  su- 
periority over  that  of  other  schools.  This,  of  course,  e.vceptis 
excipiendis,  owing  to  idiosyncraeics  of  boys,  or  the  very 
su])erior  talents  of  particidar  masters.  In  other  points,  e.  g., 
the  knowledge  of  divinity,  the  fondness  for  natural  science 
studies,  the  taste  for  English  literature,  and  the  like,  I 
should  say  the  public-school  system  is  superior  to  the 
private-school  system,  but  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  system  of  private  training  at  home. 

Question  IX.  I  think  that,  though  the  narrowness  of  the 
public-school  system  does  not  affect  so  as  to  injure  the 
width  of  the  University  system,  yet  it  is  absolutely  open  to 
much  improvement.  Other  studies  might  be  introduced,  as 
vapepya,  with  advantage  to  boys.     One  pubhc  school  within 
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my  knowledge  offers  a  yearly  prize  for  the  best  collection  of 
wild  flowers.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  hint,  so  as 
to  vMdcn  the  area  of  possible  pursuits  and  tastes.  Geology 
and  natural  history  generally,  or,  again,  modern  history 
generally,  might  be  suggested  to  boys  as  lines  in  which  their 
(possible)  natural  bents  might  be  directed  advantageously. 
So  again  with  music  and  other  natural  accomplishments. 
This,  not  ^vith  reference  to  the  widening  the  University 
system,  liut  solely  with  a  view  to  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  youthful  mind  at  an  age  when  it  is  particularly  impres- 
sible and  ductile.  The  same  of  course,  in  regard  to  modern 
languages,  &c. 

Question  X.  If  the  above  opinions  are  well  founded,  it 
follows  that  the  public-school  system  is  not  affected,  in 
respect  of  these  deficiencies,  by  the  system  pursued  at  an 
University,  but  rather  from  its  not  being  sufficiently  re- 
cognized that  the  public  schools  may  contemplate  many 
Trapepya  for  themselves  without  neglecting  the  usual  ifja. 
necessary  for  a  future  University  curriculum.  The  public 
schools  may  well  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  University, 
and  yet  leave  a  maryiu  to  be  filled  up  by  themselves  as 
above.  Supposnig  the  margin  thus  filled  up,  I  should  not 
wish  the  system  of  the  Universities  to  be  therefore  modified 
accordingly.  I  should  desire  the  University  system  to  act 
upon  the  school  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  define  the 
minimum  of  the  results  of  the  latter,  but  should  not  at 
present  desire  any  corresponding  modification  in  the  Univer- 
sity course  in  consequence  of  a  modification  in  the  other.  I 
think  the  more  earnest  prosecution  of  modern  subjects  in  the 
public  schools  would  not  tend  to  affect  the  value  set  on  such 
subjects  here.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable 
that  it  should.  At  an  University  such  subjects  cannot,  as 
things  go  at  present,  have  more  than  a  small  and  fixed 
value  set  on  them  ;  nor  would  I  desire  to  increase  that 
value  here,  unless  better  assured  than  I  have  cause  to  be 
that  such  an  alteration  of  value  would  not  affect  the  prose- 
cution of  the  usual  studies  of  an  University. 

Question  XI.  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  offer  any  opinion 
on  this  head;  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  area  of  this 
college  is  a  small  one,  and  any  generalisation  on  these 
subjects  would  be  hasty  and  premature. 

Question  XII.  I  think  decidedly  that  the  examination 
for  matriculation  is  already  stringent  and  wide  enough. 
The  stringency  and  width  could  not  be  increased  without 
injuring  the  University  in  a  way  which  could  only  be  met 
by  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  system,  not  at  present 
desirable.  Practically,  the  suggestion  of  a  pubUc  exami- 
nation to  be  passed  by  every  intending  resident  is  already 
provided  for  by  the  alteration  lately  passed,  which  enables 
(and,  in  most  colleges,  compels)  residents  to  pass  their 
earliest  public  examination,  called  Responsions,  in  their 
first  term  of  residence. 

Arthur  Faber. 


J.  CoNiNGTOx,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

The  only  question  of  those  submitted  to  me  on  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  pronounce 
independently,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence,  is  that 
numbered  IV.  "  Does  scholarship,  and  particularly  the 
"  writing  of  Latin  prose  and  verse,  and  of  Greek  verse,  the 
"  power  of  translating  elegantly  into  English,  and  che 
"  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  two  classical 
"  languages,  appear  to  have  advanced  or  declined  within  the 
"  period  over  which  your  obser\'ation  extends?  " 

My  observation  extends  over  a  period  of  19  years,  more 
or  less,  during  which  I  have  been,  almost  uninterruptedly, 
resident  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  From  1847  to  1850, 
and  again  from  1851  to  the  middle  of  1854,  I  was  a  private 
tutor  in  what  is  technically  called  scholarship ;  since  then  I 
have  held  my  present  place  of  Latin  professor,  of  which  I 
am  the  first  occupant.  As  private  tutor  I  had  chiefly  to  do 
with  a  small  number  of  the  more  promising  men  ;  as  pro- 
fessor, I  have  had  a  more  varied  experience,  embracing  most 
of  those  who  aim  at  any  honours  in  scholarship,  a  class  of 
men  considerably  increased  during  the  last  10  years  by  the 
institution  of  the  examination  known  as  moderations.  Since 
1854,  though  teaching  only  Latin,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  observ'ing  the  state  of  Greek  scholarship,  having  ex- 
amined four  times  for  the  Ireland  scholarship  and  twice  for 
the  Craven,  and  having  had  private  and  personal  knowledge 
of  the  studies  of  some  of  the  abler  undergraduates. 

The  general  conclusion  I  ha\-e  formed  is  that  the  standard 
of  composition  is  on  the  whole  somewhat  declining  in  Ox- 
ford, but'that  translation  and  critical  knowledge  are  de- 
cidedly improving. 


( I .)  In  composition,  my  chief  experience  has  been  of  Latin 
verse,  in  which  I  have  given  Icctm-es  (extending  however 
only  to  Latin  verse  translation)  since  the  latter  part  of  1855. 
I  do  not  know  that  Latin  verse  has  declined  during  that 
time ;  there  ha^'c  been  slight  fluctuations,  but  on  the  whole 
I  should  say  its  condition  had  been  stationary.  It  is  when 
I  try  to  recall  things  as  they  were  when  I  came  into  residence 
as  an  imdergraduate  that  1  seem  to  see  some  difference.  I 
think  there  were  then  more  who  did  good  Latin  verse,  more, 
that  is,  whose  Latin  verse  would  really  help  them  in  a  com- 
petitive examination.  The  number  of  first-rate  composers 
in  a  generation  was  small  even  in  those  days,  but  I  think 
it  is  now  smaller.  To  take  an  instance,  in  1846  a  book 
of  Latin  verse  was  published,  called  "  Anthologia  Oxoni- 
"  ensis  ;"  if  a  second  edition  were  called  for,  I  should  not 
expect  the  composers  of  the  last  15  years  to  make  as 
important  a  contribution  as  that  furnished  by  those  of 
the  15  years  prenous.  Of  original  Latin  A-erse  I  have 
seen  something,  having  been  from  1856  an  official  ex- 
aminer for  the  Chancellor's  yearly  prize.  My  general 
report  on  that  subject  would  not  be  very  favourable ;  the 
successful  poem  has  in  aU  cases  been  one  of  considerable 
merit,  but  in  several  cases,  if  it  had  not  been  there,  no  prize 
could  ha\'e  been  given,  and  in  one  case  no  prize  was  given. 
I  would  not  lay  any  particular  stress  on  the  last-named  fact, 
as  the  same  thing  occurred  in  1853,  before  I  was  examiner, 
and  had  already  occurred  in  1842,  before  I  came  into  resi- 
dence ;  but  from  what  I  remember  of  the  poems  of  my  own 
contemporaries,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  competition 
must  then  have  been  somewhat  greater  than  I  now  find  it. 
Of  Latin  prose  I  cannot  say  much  as  professor,  not  having 
lectured  in  it  since  1857,  when  I  found  the  labour  entailed 
on  me  too  great ;  but  I  can  speak  as  moderator,  as  examiner 
for  scholarships,  and  as  examiner  for  the  Chancellor's 
prize.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  there  make  any  com- 
parison between  present  and  past  times,  but  I  have  been 
much  strvick  by  the  fact,  that  while  hardly  any,  even 
of  the  ablest  undergraduates,  write  Latin  really  well,  the 
compositions  sent  in  for  the  Latin  essay,  which  is  written 
for  by  l)achelors  of  arts,  are  on  the  whole  very  good.  Much 
of  this  apparent  improvement  is  doubtless  attributable  to 
the  greater  ease  of  writing  idiomatically  when  the  compo- 
sition is  original,  undergraduates'  exercises  being  almost 
wholly  confined  to  translation  ;  but  something,  I  think,  is 
also  due  to  the  nature  of  the  composition  itself,  which 
would  seem  to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  those 
powers  of  the  mind  which  are  latest  developed.  A\ithout 
disparaging  verse  composition,  of  the  value  of  which,  even 
in  after-life,  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  excel  in  it  and 
can  afford  the  time  for  it,  I  entertain  a  high  opiiii.n,  I 
beheve  it  is  a  thing  which  falls  much  more  mthin  the  range 
of  a  clever  boy's  capacity;  the  points  which  distinguish  a 
good  verse  from  a  bad  one  are  perceived  and  appropriated 
with  comparative  ease  at  an  age  when  the  framing  of  a 
sentence  is  still  a  mystery,  a  mystery  all  the  greater  because 
it  seems  at  first  sight  so  simple.  1  am  somewhat  wander- 
ing from  the  question  proposed,  but  the  digression  is,  I 
hope,  a  natural  one,  and  the  point  which  I  ha\-e  been  con- 
sidering one  which  falls  within  the  view  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. In  Greek  verse  my  means  of  oljservation  have 
been  fewer,  but  the  general  result  would,  I  think,  agree 
with  what  I  have  said  about  Latin  verse.  I  would  only 
add,  that  I  think  our  scholarship  suffers  somewhat  in  this 
respect  from  the  encouragement  given  to  a  great  variety  of 
forms  of  composition — to  Homei-ic  and  Theocritean  liexa- 
meters  and  Aristophanic  trimeters  as  well  as  to  the  Greek 
tragic  iambic.  Had  our  students  time  for  all,  it  would 
doubtless  be  well  that  they  should  excel  in  all ;  but  time 
for  such  things  is  limited,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
jjractice  of  Cambridge,  ^\'here  scholarship  is  more  studied 
than  with  us,  and  consequently  better  understood,  is  wise 
in  this  particular,  and  that  the  tragic  iambic,  the  thorough 
understanding  of  which  may  be  said  to  ha\'e  been  histo- 
rically one  of  the  peculiar  achievements  of  English  scholar- 
ship, will  repay  labour  much  more  than  other  metres, 
which  have  never  been  practised  and  understood  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent,  and  cannot  be  so  without  infi- 
nitely more  time  than  it  would  be  possilile  or  desirable  to 
devote  to  them.  I  will  \'enture  a  wonl  on  Greek  prose, 
though  this  form  of  composition  is  not  specified  in  the 
question.  In  this  I  beheve  there  is  a  real  improvement — 
a  real  improvement  on  past  times,  and  a  real  improvement 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  who  acquire  at  Oxford  a  power 
which  they  did  not  bring  from  school.  Beside  the  general 
cause  I  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Latin  prose,  which 
would  operate  in  the  case  of  individuals,  I  ha\'e  no  doubt 
that  the  result  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the  ])resent  inde- 
fatigable Greek  professor,  to  the  pains  he  takes  with  the 
composition  of  his  pupds,  and  to  the  study  of  Plato,  which 
he  does  so  much  to  encourage. 

On  the  whole,  then,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  standard 
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of  compositioi\  to  be  somewhat  on  the  decline,  the  only 
marked  exception  beinii  that  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
Greek  prose.  The  result  is  just  what  1  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  apparent  tendency  of  our  jjresent  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  that  other  st\idies  are  cultivated 
besides  the  classics ;  it  is  that  the  classics  themselves  are 
differently  studied.  Scholarshi])  hears  a  wider  sense  than 
it  did  50  or  100  years  ago ;  less  time  and  thought  are 
accordingly  given  to  composition,  and  men  are  naturally 
esteemed  good  scholars  who  are  not  necessarily  good  com- 
posers. These  men  become  masters  in  classical  schools, 
and  they  teach  best  what  they  know  best.  The  institution 
of  composition  masters  in  our  great  schools  is  doubtless  a 
good  thing  for  composition,  but  it  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  ordinary  masters  are  no  longer  fully  competent  to 
superintend  the  composition  of  their  pu])ils.  The  fact  is 
no  reproach  to  any  one ;  it  is  simply  ])art  of  a  general  ten- 
dency, which,  I  trust,  is  of  no  ill  omen  to  education  in  the 
large  sense,  and  which,  even  as  regards  scholarship,  perhaps 
produces  more  good  than  it  sacrifices. 

I  will  only  say  further  on  this  head  that  while  the 
amount  of  really  good  composition  produced  is  less  than 
it  was,  it  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  tolerable  composi- 
tiim  (jroduced  may  be  greater.  About  tliis  1  cannot  speak 
positively,  as  it  is  only  my  experience  during  the  last  seven 
years  that  would  give  me  any  means  of  doing  so,  and  I 
find  it  difficult  here,  as  in  other  matters,  to  estimate  wliat 
that  portion  of  my  experience  has  been.  l$ut  I  know 
there  are  some  who  think  that  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  more  men  of  tolerable  aptitude  being 
induced  to  cultivate  com])osition ;  and  it  is  what  I  should 
expect  to  be  the  result  of  our  moderation  examination, 
which  has  in  general  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  scholarship 
extensively,  though  not  intensireli/,  and  where  the  writing 
of  verses,  though  not  absolutely  required  for  the  highest 
honours,  is  certainly  favoured. 

I  ha\-e  WTitten  at  greater  length  on  this  head  than  1  at 
all  intended.  On  the  two  remaining  heads  I  hope  to  be 
briefer. 

(2.)  1  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  translation 
partly  as  examiner,  partly  as  private  tutor  and  professor, 
having  recently  given  from  time  to  time  a  practical  lecture 
on  translation.  The  thing  is  one  in  which  I  am  mu(-h 
interested,  and  the  cultivation  of  which  I  have  in  various 
ways  endea\'oured  to  promote.  As  I  ha\-e  said.  I  believe 
the  improvement  here  to  be  real  and  increasing.  The 
relative  places  nominally  occujiied  in  an  examination  by 
translation  and  composition  respectively  are  generally  the 
same  ;  but  the  examination  value  of  a  subject  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  marks  offered,  but  by  the 
number  of  marks  gained,  and  generally  by  the  impression 
produced.  The  subject  which  is  done  best  by  the  ablest 
men  is  really  that  which  is  of  most  im])ortance.  In  this 
way  I  believe  translation  is  gradually  gaining  ground  on 
composition.  Perhaps  the  chief  thing  which  our  present 
system  of  education  in  Oxford  tends  to  cultivate  is  literary 
dexterity  ;  and  literary  dexterity  goes  far  to  make  a  good 
translator.  When  I  endeavour  to  improAe  a  pupil's  power 
of  com])osition,  I  feel  on  the  whole  that  I  am  working 
against  the  grain;  when  I  try  to  help  him  in  translation,  I 
feel  that  any  impro\'ement  n'hich  his  mind  is  deriving  in 
other  ways  is  sure  to  second  what  I  am  doing.  It  is  true 
that  at  present  the  best  scholars  are  not  always  the  best 
translators.  I  receive  occasionally  verj^  good  and  spirited 
translations  from  pupils  who  do  not  compete  for  the  highest 
rewards  given  to  scholarship  in  Oxford.  It  may  be  that  the 
jjublic  schools  as  yet  have  not  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging 
translation.  The  best  translator  will  sometimes  be  a  boy 
from  a  comparatively  undistinguished  school,  or  one  who 
did  not  attain  the  highest  distinctions  at  a  public  school. 
But  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  experience  is  becoming 
more  and  more  uniform,  and  that  a  study  which  is  rising 
in  importance  will  gradually  attract  to  itself  more  and  more 
of  otherwise  recognized  ability. 

(3.)  About  critical  knowledge  I  have  nearly  the  same  to 
say  as  about  translation.  The  improvement  here  is  still 
greater,  and  more  unequivocal.  The  number  of  important 
works  bearing  on  the  subject  that  have  been  published 
during  the  last  20  years  is  very  considerable,  even  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  most  of  these  have  been  made  available  by 
teachers,  at  least  in  their  general  results.  The  public 
schools  encourage  the  study  to  a  considerable  extent ;  other 
schools  encourage  it  also  ;  and  the  students  of  the  Scotch 
Universities  who  come  up  to  Oxford  are  frequently  men 
either  possessing,  or  capable  of  acquiring,  great  critical 
knowledge.  Critical  papers  are  set  in  our  Uni-\-ersity 
scholarship  examinations,  and  also  in  moderations,  and  the 
standard  of  them  is,  I  believe,  continually  rising ;  more 
subjects  are  included,  and  those  previously  included  are 
examined  in  more  thoroughly.  Here,  as  in  other  things, 
perhaps  there  is  a  tendency  in  new  studies  to  supplant  old  ; 


general  questions  about  language  and  questions  invoh'ing 
a  general  kiu)wledge  of  ])hiloli)gy  are  more  readily  answered 
than  special  questions  about  grauunar :  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  that  critical  knowleilge  is  increasing  in  width  and 
variety  nathout  any  real  decrease  in  depth. 

Much  as  I  have  written,  I  coidd  easily  have  gone  further 
into  detail.  I  fear  I  have  somewhat  mixed  uj)  facts  and 
theories ;  but  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
two  together,  while  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  prospects 
of  studies  in  which  I  am  interested.  A  report  of  minute 
observation  extending  over  a  limited  time  is  perhaps  liable 
to  be  untrustworthy,  as  it  is  certainly  difficult. 

John  Coningtox. 


Eev.  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.E.A.S., 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  and  Sedleian  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  invi- 
tation which  I  ha\'e  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  your 
secretary,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks  to 
your  consideration. 

My  observations  shall  be  brief,  and  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  mathematics  and  to  the  standard  of  mathe- 
matical instruction  and  attainments  in  Oxford,  so  far  as 
Oxford  and  the  public  schools  mutually  act  on  each 
other.  They  are  founded  on  an  experience  of  more  than 
20  years,  during  which  my  chief  employment  has  been 
teaching  these  subjects  in  college,  and  as  a  i)rivate  tutor  ; 
and  during  the  last  10  years  as  a  public  professor.  I  have 
also  frequently  been  examiner  at  our  jiublic  examinations 
and  mathematical  scholarshijjs,  as  well  as  at  schools.  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  forming  definite  opinions  on 
these  subjects,  and  many  reasons  for  so  doing ;  and  I 
venture  to  put  them  before  you  in  the  order  most  con- 
venient to  myself. 

In  query  VIII.  of  your  paper  you  ask  whether  I  have 
observed  any  marked  difference  between  ditt'erent  schools  or 
classes  of  schools,  or  between  juiblic-scbool  boys  generally 
and  boys  from  other  schools.  Although  your  question  is  very 
broad,  yet  I  will  take  it  in  a  limited  sense.  1  do  observe  a 
^'ery  marked  difference  between  yoinig  men  coming  to  this 
University  from  the  great  public  schools  and  from  other 
schools  or  from  ])rivate  tutors,  as  to  their  mathematical 
attainments.  The  young  men  from  judilic  schools  are  far 
worse  prepared.  Whatever  time  they  may  have  given  to  the 
subject,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  have  given  that 
study  and  attention  to  it  which  has  generally  been  so  pro- 
fitably bestowed  elsewhere.  Assuming  the  ability  of  the 
young  men  to  be  equal,  not  only  do  I  find  the  attainments 
of  those  from  other  schools  to  be  greater,  but  I  find  them 
to  be  better  grounded  and  to  have  learnt  the  elements 
more  thoroughly  and  more  carefully.  Seldom  do  I  meet 
with  young  men  from  the  public  schools  who  know  more 
than  the  bare  elements  of  mathematics ;  whereas  others 
have  gone  through  a  sound  course  of  geometr)-,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  most  excellent  disciplinary  exercise,  and  have 
often  well  studied  the  princii)les  of  the  modern  analytical 
methods.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  young  men 
who  come  from  the  Universities  and  schools  of  Scotland, 
and  from  schools  in  England  of  the  class  just  below  the 
large  public  schools.  It  has  not  come  within  my  expe- 
rience to  obser\'e  that  the  ability  of  young  men  fi'om  public 
schools  who  study  mathematics  is  lower,  or  that  their  taste 
for  the  subject  is  less  than  that  of  young  men  who  come 
to  us  from  other  places ;  in  many  cases,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  their  abilities  are  greater  and  their  tastes  are 
stronger.  I  am  referring  to  cases  within  my  own  expe- 
rience of  some  of  the  cleverest  young  men  from  the  pubUc 
schools,  who,  through  want  of  opportunity  or  of  instniction, 
ha\-e  come  to  us  sadly  deficient,  but  in  their  academical 
course  have  acquired  valuable  and  extensive  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  in  the  later  University  examinations  have 
excelled  others  who  were  sujierior  to  them  in  the  eai-ly 
part  of  their  career.  In  proof  of  these  statements  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  our  mathe- 
matical scholarships.  There  are  two  annual  scholarships 
which  have  been  established  for  19  years,  and  are  open  to 
the  whole  University.  The  junior  scholarship,  as  it  is  called, 
is  open  for  competition  to  young  men  up  to  nine  terms' 
standing,  and  not  afterwards.  The  senior  scholarship  is 
open  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  until  the  2()th  term  from  matri- 
culation inclusive.  Both  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
mathematical  attainments.  As  the  junior  scholarship 
comes  early  in  the  academical  course  of  study,  it  is  plam 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  which  is  the  subject 
of  examination  for  that  prize  must  be  acquired  at  school, 
whereas  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  senior 
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Q  will  be  usually  obtained  at  the  University.    Now  the  Junior 

'_  scholarship  has  iievc'  b^en  gained  by  a  young  man  irom 

the  gi'eat  public  schools.  It  has  been  several  tunes  gained 
by  students  from  Merchant  Taylors',  from  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, from  Cowbridge  in  South  Wales,  as  well  as  from 
other  schools ;  but  not  once,  I  beheve,  by  a  young  man 
from  the  great  public  schools.  The  senior  scholarship,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  gained  three,  if  not  four,  times 
by  Eton  men,  three  times  by  Rugby  men,  as  well  as  twice 
by  young  men  from  Christ's  Hospital,  and  twice  by  young 
nienfrom  Cowbridge.  It  is,  I  presume,  unnecessary  to  say 
more  on  this  particular  subject.  I  must,  however,  remark, 
that  regrets  have  frequently  been  expressed  to  me  by  young 
men  who  have  come  from  our  great  public  schools,  and 
who  have  afterwards  excelled  in  the  study  of  mathematics, 
that  the  subject  should  have  been  so  much  neglected  at 
those  schools;  and  I  know  a  case  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  University,  who  obtained  the  highest 
honours  in  classics  and  mathematics,  but  who,  through  that 
neglect,  was  compelled  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  latter 
time  which  ought  otherwise  to  have  been  given  to  morp 
advanced  subjects.  By  these  remarks  it  is  not,  of  course, 
my  intention  to  impute  to  the  mathematical  instructors  in 
the  ])ubhc  schools  ^^•ant  of  knowledge,  or  of  jiower  of 
teaching,  or  of  zeal.  The  academical  distinctions  obtained 
by  many  of  these  gentlemen,  no  less  than  their  universally 
acknowledged  high  character,  preclude  the  thought  of  such 
a  charge ;  but  the  system,  under  which  they  are,  in  most 
cases,  I  venture  to  think,  impedes  them  in  the  efficient  chs- 
charge  of  their  work.  Classics  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively the  staple  of  education  in  the  ])ul)hc  schools  ;  the  boys 
have  been  ranked,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  their  pro- 
ficiency in  classics,  and  the  boys  have  adopted  the  standard 
which  the  masters  and  governors  of  the  school  have  pro- 
posed. The  mathematical  masters  have  not  always  held  in 
the  school  equal  authority  with  the  classical  masters.  The 
foundation  scholarships,  where  such  exist,  which  are  the 
real  prizes  of  a  school,  and  are  the  objects  of  the  keenest 
competition  amongst  the  boys,  have  been  awarded  irre- 
spectively of  mathematics ;  and  even  the  highest  mathe- 
matical ability  and  proficiency  has  not  been  rewarded  with 
them.  The  study  of  mathematics  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
kind  of  Ijywork,  which  may  be  done  at  inconvenient  times; 
and  has  scarcely  been  considered  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  school,  llius  mathematics  have  been  held  in 
low  repute  in  most  public  schools ;  and  the  mathematical 
masters  and  pupils  ha\-e  been  put  at  a  great  disadvantage 
relatively  to  other  subjects  :  and  the  consequence  is,  the  low 
standard  and  the  small  amoimt  of  mathematical  knowdedge 
which  is  found  in  young  men  who  come  to  this  Uni\'crsity 
from  the  great  public  schools.  It  would  be  impertinent  here 
to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  a  mathematical  training; 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  comparati\-e  neglect  of  a 
study  which  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  in  giving 
precision  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  and  that  the  inibl'ic  schools  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  its  restoration  to  its  proper  place  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education,  such  as  it  exists  elsewhere. 

In  query  III.  you  ask  whether  I  can  state  particularly 
what  acquaintance  young  men  are  found  to  possess  with 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  ? 

My  remarks  in  the  jireceding  paragraphs,  as  you  will 
have  observed,  refer  chiefly  to  young  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  of  promise  of  distinction.  In 
this  query  I  imagine  that  you  refer  generally  to  young 
men  who  come  to  this  University  as  ordinary  students.  I 
cannot  say  that  their  knowledge  appears  to  me  to  be  such 
as  it  might  and  ought  to  be.  Frequently  arithmetic,  one 
or  two  books  of  Euclid,  and  a  little  algebra,  usually  no 
farther  than  simple  equations,  is  all  that  they  profess  to 
have  learnt,  and  this  amount  is  generally  known  very 
imperfectly.  Durmg  the  last  four  years  I  have  become 
acquainted  through  the  Oxford  local  examinations  with  the 
standard  of  knowledge  of  these  subjects  possessed  by  boys 
belonging  to  the  middle  class  schools,  and  I  find  it  for 
extent  and  accuracy  far  superior  to  that  which  is  exhibited 
by  the  candidates  for  matriculation  from  public  schools 
who  come  under  my  notice.  These  latter  can  in  many 
cases  scarcely  apply  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  generally 
egregiously  fail  in  questions  which  require  a  little  inde- 
pendent thought  and  common  sense. 

In  query  \.  you  ask  as  to  the  progress  and  decline  of 
mathematics  in  the  few  years  which  have  come  under  my 
observation. 

In  the  University,  at  least,  the  study  has  no  doubt  ad- 
vanced, and  probably,  too,  this  ad\'ance  has  reacted  on  the 
schools.  Arithmetic,  and  either  two  books  of  Euclid,  or 
the  early  and  easy  parts  of  algebra,  are  required  of  all  can- 
didates in  the  first  University  examination  (responsions). 
This  indicates  a  slight  progress,  and  the  large  number  of 
students  who  offer  themselves  for  the  pass  examination  in 


the  final  mathematical  schools,  although  the  amount  re- 
quired is  only  either  Euclid,  I.-VI.,  or  algebra,  further 
corroborates  my  statement  as  to  the  advance.  The  nimiber 
of  those  who  read  the  high  mathematics  has  not  however 
increased  to  any  great  extent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my 
experience  in  these  matters  does  not  enable  me  to  take  that 
favourable  view  of  the  great  pre-eminence  given  to  mathe- 
matics which  is  alluded  to  m  your  10th  query.  I  cannot 
say  that  these  subjects  are  studied  in  the  great  public 
schools,  so  far  as  they  come  under  my  observation,  as  effi- 
ciently as  they  deserve,  or  so  far  as,  I  venture  to  think, 
would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pupils.  More  time  might,  I  think,  he 
allowed  to  the  study;  they  might  be  taught  ^^■ith  more 
system,  and  with  greater  patronage  from  the  higher  au- 
thorities of  the  school,  and  with  the  prospect  of  more  sub- 
stantial reward. 

I  have,  &c. 
11th  February  1863.  B.-vktholomew  Price. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Rev.  Edward   Atkixson,   D.D.,   Master   of  Clare 
College,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  my  engagements  have  occasioned  me 
so  long  to  defer  replying  to  your  ])aper  of  Questions  on  the 
subject  of  Public  Schools.  I  delayed  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  give  full  answers  to  some  of  the  questions.  But  on 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  ])aper,  I  do  not  think  that  my 
experience  has  been  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar  value  to 
the  conclusions  I  may  ha\-e  formed  ;  and  as  I  have  many 
other  pressing  occupations,  I  think  that  I  may  fairly  beg  to 
be  excused  from  entering  upon  the  subject  at  any  length. 
There  is  only  one  [joint  on  which  I  have  formed  so  decided 
an  opinion  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  it.  In  reply  to  Question  VIII.,  I 
cannot  but  state  that  I  Aat'e  observed  a  marked  difference 
between  public-school  boys  generally,  and  all  other  classes 
of  boys.  I  think  that  the  public-school  boys  as  a  class  are 
decidedly  superior  to  all  others,  not  only  in  Gi'cek  and 
Latin  scholarship,  but  in  knov/ledge  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy, of  modern  languages,  and  of  Enghsh  literature  as 
well ;  and  that  they  possess  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
the  others  that  quality  of  readiness  and  self-possession  in 
the  face  of  unforeseen  difficulties,  intellectual  and  physical, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  ijreiiarations  for  the 
duties  of  active  life. 

I  have,  &c. 

22nd  January  1863.  Edward  Atkinson, 


J.  Lempriere   Hammond,  Esq.,  M.A.,    Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

I.  The  University  course  mentioned  in  Question  I.  may 
be  taken  to  mean  either  the  course  of  miscellaneous  studies 
required  in  the  qj-dinary  University  examinations,  or  the 
special  subjects  included  under  the  several  honour  trijjoses. 

The  "  subjects  not  studied  at  the  University,  but  of 
"  which  a  young  man  upon  entering  on  the  University 
"  course  should  not  be  ignorant,"  I  understand  to  be 
history,  geogi-a])hy,  modern  languages,  and  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  deals  rather  with  other 
subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  these  last  mentioned,  to  say 
very  positively  whether  or  not  they  are  satisfactorily  taught 
at  the  schools  from  which  the  University  is  fed.  My  im- 
pression is  that  they  are  all  too  much  neglected.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  students  who  have  acquired  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  before  coming  to  the  Univer- 
sity, are,  at  the  same  time,  those  who  are  best  grounded  in 
the  subjects  included  in  the  University  course.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  and  moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  superior  ])roficiency  in  these 
subjects  is  due  to  the  education  given  at  the  schools,  or  to 
jirivate  reading. 

If  the  Unix-ersity  course  be  confined  to  the  subjects 
required  by  the  ordinary  University  examinations,  then,  on 
the  whole,  the  education  given  at  the  schools  fulfils  with 
tolerable  success  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  for  these 
examinations.  But  the  standard  of  these  examinations  is 
not  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time  some  young  men  come 
up  from  the  schools,  especially  from  those  patronized  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  very  ignorant  and  iU  prepared  even  in  the 
special  University  subjects,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
equally  ignorant  of  every  other  branch  of  education. 

If  the  term  "  University  course  "  be  extended  to  refer  to 
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the  honour  triposes,  in  this  case  I  would  say  tliat  the 
education  t;iven  at  the  schools  is  satisfactorily  lulfiUirii;  the 
object  of  preparing-  boys  for  the  classical  tripos.  I  consider 
also  that  some  particular  schools,  especially  those  of  modern 
date,  pre])iue  boys  successfully  for  tlie  miithematical  tripos ; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of  schools,  and  especially 
of  the  ancient  foundations. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  school  has  seriously  attempted 
to  prejiare  boys  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  moral 
science  tripos ;  and  I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  any 
school  should  attempt  to  do  so,  to  the  exclusion  of  classical 
and  mathematical  education. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  otter  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  natural  science  tri])0S. 

II.  The  ordinary  University  examinations  are  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  Their  standard  is  too  low  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  preparation  of  youn^'  men 
coming  to  the  University,  in  some  instances  from  jiublic 
schools,  but  far  more  frequently  from  private  tutors  in  the 
country.  I  consider  that  it  is  owing  to  this  cause  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  teaching  gi\en  by  private  tutors  at  the 
University  is  such  as  is  ordinarily  given  in  a  comparatively 
low  form  at  a  jjubUc  school.  The  college  lectures  are  also 
injuriously  affected,  as  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  some  of  them 
to  persons  of  low  capacity  and  inii)erfect  training. 

The  honour  triposes,  though  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
capable  of  improvement,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  at  all 
affected  by  the  state  of  education  in  the  schools. 

III.  My  own  obsei-vations,  derived  from  the  entrance 
examination,  and  the  Freshmen's  Lecture  Rooms  at  Trinity 
College,  would  lead  me  generally  to  expect,  that  about 
fiO  per  cent,  would  construe  with  tolerable  correctness  a 
new  passage  from  an  easy  Latin  author ;  about  40  per  cent, 
would  construe  with  tolerable  correctness  a  new  passage 
from  an  easy  Greek  author;  about  25  to  30  per  cent, 
would  translate  a  piece  of  easy  EngUsh  prose  into  tolerable 
Latin  (i.  e.,  grammatical  not  idiomatic);  about  50  per  cent, 
would  answer  correctly  I'ery  simple  grammatical  and  ety- 
mological questions  on  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  cannot  state  particularly  what  is  the  acquaintance  of 
freshmen  with  ancient  and  English  history,  geography,  or 
religious  knowledge,  but  a  large  proportion,  including 
many  from  large  public  schools,  have  but  a  small  and 
inaccurate  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  elementary 
algebra.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  education 
given  at  the  public  schools,  so  far  as  it  is  tested  by  the 
ordinary  University  course ;  but  the  standard  required  from 
the  worst  "  poll-men  "  is  so  low,  that  the  schools,  with  the 
aid  of  subsequent  private  tuition  at  the  University,  contrive 
to  satisfy  it  in  some  kind  of  fashion.  They  do,  however, 
sometimes  fail ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  most  fatal 
subject  in  the  Trinity  entrance  examination,  and  at  the 
University  previous  examination,  is  invariably  arithmetic. 

IV.  I  do  not  consider  that  scholarship,  and  particularly 
the  writing  of  Latin  prose  and  verse,  and  of  Greek  verse 
(of  a  certain  excellence),  has  declined  during  the  last  12 
years.  Probably  more  students  attempt  to  compose  in  the 
dead  languages  now  than  did  formerly ;  and  I  am  inchned 
to  think  that  the  best  do  it  as  well  as  ever  it  was  don% 

The  power  of  translating  elegantly  into  English  prose 
has  never,  in  my  opinion,  been  very  successfully  imparted 
at  schools ;  the  almost  universal  practice  of  exacting  (so- 
called)  literal  translation  from  advanced  students  had  left 
little  room  for  deterioration  in  this  respect,  but  I  do  not 
observe  any  very  marked  improvement. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  critical  knowledge 
of  the  classical  languages,  oNving  to  the  sounder  and  broader 
views  adopted  in  modern  grammars  ;  but  strict  grammatical 
accuracy  in  the  accidence  and  syntax  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  on  the  decline. 

V.  During  the  last  12  years  the  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  the  modern  languages  has  advanced.  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  other  subjects. 

VI.  Scholarship  has  been  benefited  by  the  more  exten- 
sive study  of  the  modern  languages.  The  study  of 
mathematics,  though  it  could  not  directly  benefit  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages,  has  certainly  not  interfered  inju- 
riously with  it.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  subjects 
named,  I  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  fact,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  best-trained  scholars  take  the  most 
interest  in  them,  and  have  the  soundest  and  widest 
acquaintance  with  them  ;  whereas  it  is  exceptional  to  find 
a  really  good  scholar  disgracefully  ignorant  of  them,  or  a 
University  student,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  both  of  classics 
and  mathematics,  intimately  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
subjects  referred  to. 

VII.  I  cannot  offer  any  opinion  on  these  matters. 

VIII.  The  influence  of  a  distinguished  master  or  body 
of  masters  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
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jnijiils  from  a  jiarticular  school  is  almost  always  observable 
at  the  University;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  elfect  of  circumstances  and  traditions 
pccidiar  to  a  school  in  the  individual  students  themselves. 
Hut  as  the  former  influence  is  varial)le  and  temporary,  and 
the  latter  effect  is  special  in  its  nature,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  subject  referred  to  in 
this  question : — 

(1.)^  Of  all  the  young  men  who  come  to  Trinity 
College,  the  most  ignorant  and  the  worst  prepared, 
as  a  rule,  are,  ni  my  opinion,  those  who,  immediately 
before  coming  to  the  University,  have  been  under 
the  care  of  private  tutors.  These  persons  have  a 
most  depressing  effect  on  the  ordinary  University 
examinations,  which,  so  long  as  the  standard  is 
lowered  for  their  benefit,  are  scarcely  sufliciently 
formidable  even  for  the  idlest  and  most  ignorant 
public-school  men. 
(2.)  The  large  public  schools,  patronized  by  the  wealthy, 
are  represented  at  Trinity  College  by  "a  very  mixed 
collection  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  apparently 
supplied  from  every  form,  and  certainly  with  great 
diversities  of  character  and  capacity.  They  always 
furnish  a  fair  and  uniform  number  of  good  men,  and 
a  large  number  of  average  men ;  and  even  their 
worst,  thtmgh  proliably  the  idlest,  are  not  generally 
the  most  ignorant  in  college. 
(3.)  Proportionally  to  their  numbers,  the  schools  which 
are  confined  to  jjcrsons  of  small  or  moderate  means 
send  up  the  best  students,  partly  because  they  send 
up  none  but  their  best  men,  and  partly  because  the 
men  themseh-es,  having  generally  no  private  fortune, 
are  stimulated  to  work  by  the  consciousness  tliat 
their  future  ])rospects  depend  entirely  on  their 
present  exertions. 

IX.  I  consider  that  for  all  boys  of  fair  ability  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  an  early  age  forms  the  best  basis  of 
education  ;  but  if  at  the  age  of  fourteen  a  boy  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  languages,  or  utterly  unable  to  master 
the  first  princijiles  of  the  grammar,  his  attention  should 
then  be  directed  to  other  subjects,  such  as  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  and  mathematics.  For  this  pur])ose  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  in  every  large  public  school  a 
modern  department  from  which  Greek  would  be  excluded, 
and  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  (if  admitted)  would  be 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  I  think  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  very  desirable,  that  boys  at  an  early 
age,  while  employed  upon  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  should  begin  the  study  of  at  least  one  modern 
language  and  ac(|uire  some  knowledge  of  English  literature. 
Instruction  in  rehgious  knowledge,  geography,  and  English 
history,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  main  leading  tracts, 
is  always  in  ray  opinion  most  successfully  imparted  at  an 
early  age,  when  the  memory  is  still  vigorous ;  and  it  need 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  nuun  business  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  commence  the  study 
of  mathematics,  beyond  simple  arithmetic,  until  the  purely 
reasoning  faculty  has  begun  to  develope  itself,  which  is 
seldom  before  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  After  that 
age  it  should  proceed  side  by  side  with  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages.  When  the  memory  becomes  less 
active  and  the  reasoning  faculty  is  in  full  play,  instruction 
in  the  classical  languages  should  be  no  longer  confined  to 
the  imparting  and  a[)plication  of  grammatical  rules ;  but 
the  habit  of  (so-called)  literal  translation  should  be  given 
up,  grammatical  accuracy  being  thenceforward  insured  by 
the  practice  of  composition  in  the  dead  languages.  The 
writing  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  should  not  lie  much  en- 
couraged in  the  case  of  hoys  who  e\-idently  will  ne\'er  attain 
great  skill  in  composition,  but  it  cannot  wisely  be  dispensed 
\Wth  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  likely  to  become  good 
scholars.  Diu-ing  the  later  yeai-s  of  a  boy's  school  education, 
he  should  be  required  to  translate  ancient  authors  in  the 
style  of  the  best  English  -nTiters;  for  which  purpose  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  whole  range  of  standard 
English  literature,  and  to  compose  original  exercises  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  original  composition 
having  of  late  years  been  unwisely  superseded  by  the 
practice  of  translating  English  authors  into  Latin  and 
Greek  prose  and  verse ;  and,  further,  in  reading  classical 
authors  his  attention  should  be  specially  directed  to  standard 
modern  %vTiters  on  classical  subjects,  who  have  illustrated 
the  subject  matter  of  his  authors ;  but  a  knowledge  of 
modern  authorities  should  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  sub- 
stituted, as  a  test  of  scholarship,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  of  the  original  authors  themselves. 

X.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  prosecution  of  the  studies 
included  in  the  moral  and  natural  sciences'  triposes  is 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  success  in  those  studies  is  not 
generally  rewarded  with  a  fellowship.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  would  influence 
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the  University  in  this  matter.  The  earnest  prosecution  at 
the  pubhc  schools  of  what  are  caUed  modem  subjects  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  give  a  higher  value  at  the  Uni- 
versities to  honours  taken  in  those  subjects.  But  I  think 
that  very  eminent  success  in  the  studies  included  under 
the  new  triposes  should  be,  and  is  now  more  likely  to  be, 
rewarded  at  Cambridge.  Moderate  success,  however,  such 
as  would  insure  a  middUng  or  low  place  in  the  first  class  of 
these  triposes,  wiU  not  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
rewarded  to  the  same  extent  as  a  corresponding  success 
in  the  old  studies ;  for  it  does  not  represent  equal  intel- 
lectual abihty  or  equal  training.  I  can  only  suggest  the 
formation  of  modern  departments  in  public  schools,  and  in 
this  respect  the  University  can  render  no  assistance ;  for  it 
cannot  lower  its  standard'so  far  as  to  confer  an  academical 
deuree  upon  a  jierson  who  cannot  translate  at  least  the 
Go^spels  in  the  Greek  Testament,  or  who  cannot  pass  an 
examination  in  the  mathematical  subjects  now  required 
for  the  previous  University  examination. 

XI.  I  consider  the  moral  character  of  the  young  men 
who  come  to  Trinity  College  from  public  schools  and  else- 
where to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  high,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  young  men ;  such,  for  instance,  as  men  in 
the  army.  There  has  been  no  deterioration,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  this  respect 
%vithin  my  remembrance  :  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that 
of  late  years  the  undergraduates,  especially  those  who  have 
been  at  some  of  the  large  public  schools,  seem  to  me  to  have 
become  more  expensive  in  their  habits. 

XII.  Trinity  College  is,  I  believe,  the  only  college  in 
Cambridge  which  regularly  requires  all  freshmen  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination.  This  examination  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  college,  and  I  shouW  think  equally  useful 
to  the  schools ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  college 
ought  to  hold  some  examination  of  the  kind  before  pre- 
senting freshmen  for  matriculation.  There  are  I  think 
many  objections  to  an  University  entrance  examination ; 
and  all  that  is  required  would  be  more  efficiently  accom- 
phshed  by  an  entrance  examination  held  in  every  college 
according  to  its  own  regulations ;  but  as,  in  general,  the 
stringency  of  such  an  examination  would  vary  inversely 
with  its  range,  I  would  certainly  confine  it,  in  the  case  of 
every  college,  to  a  small  number  of  the  most  important  and 
elenientaiy  subjects. 

J.  Lempriere  Hammond. 


Rev.  J.  B. 


Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St. 
John's  College. 


I.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  great  majority  of 
undergraduates  come  up  to  the  University  from  some 
school  or  other,  and  many  of  the  undergraduates  are 
badly  prepared  even  in  classics  and  mathematics,  while 
the  majority  have  very  little  knowledge  indeed  of  subjects 
which  are  not  included  in  the  University  course. 

II.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  subjects  introduced 
into  University  examinations  are  unfit  for  students  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  '22,  but  I  think  that  the  standard  of 
University  teaching  and  of  the  University  degree  is  much 
lower  than  it  should  be,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
ignorance  and  backwardness  of  the  men  who  come  to  us 
from  the' schools. 

III.  I  have  no  exact  data  to  go  upon  in  answering  this 
question,  but  my  impression,  after  some  years'  experience 
as  a  lecturer  and  tutor  at  one  of  the  largest  colleges  of  the 
University,  is  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who 
come  up  "for  matriculation  could  construe  an  easy  passage 
from  a  Latin  author,  and  not  more  than  one-third  an  easy 
passage  froni  a  Greek   author  which  they  had   not  seen 
before.      Probably   about  the  same   proportion   might  be 
able  to  translate  into  Latin  and  answer  (easy)  philological 
questions.     With  regard  to  mathematics,  I  must  leave  it 
to  others  to  give  an   opinion.     In  religious  knowledge,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  favourable  estimate  to  say  that 
two-thirds  were  fairly  acquainted  mth  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  the  Old  and' New  Testament,  and  it  is  only  a  small 
minority  who  have  carefully  studied  any  portion  of  the 
Greek  Testament ;   though  nearly   all  would  have  read  a 
gospel  at  school.    Knowledge  of  Church  history,  of  biblical 
criticism,  of  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book,  of  doctrinal 
theology,  I  should  think  would  be  veiy  rarely  met  -(vith. 
My  impression  is  that  more  is  knowai   of  ancient  than  of 
English    histoiy,  but  the  majority  are  very  ignorant  of 
both,  as  well  as  of  geography. 

IV.  I  do  not  think  that  elegant  scholarship  has  at  all 
declined  in  Cambridge  of  late  years.  I  believe  that  there 
have  been  among  the  first-class  men  of  the  last  few  years, 
as  good  composers  and  as  accurate  translators  as  Cam- 


bridge has  ever  turned  out.  T^'Tlel•e  there  may  nave  been 
a  decline  is,  perhaps,  in  learning.  I  fancy  the  older  scholars 
read  more  widely,  and  that  the  works  of  modern  philo- 
logers,  such  as  Hermann,  Boeckh,  Miiller,  &c.,  are  less 
known  than  they  used  to  be.  This  is  to  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  improvement  in  the  common  books  of  refe- 
rence, grammars,  dictionaries,  &c.,  which,  though  greatly 
aiding  the  diffusion  of  sound  classical  knowledge,  have  a 
tendency  to  divert  men  from  original  research.  The  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  in  comparative  philology  and 
the  philosophy  of  language  has  had  less  influence  than 
might  have  been  wished  u])on  classical  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  number  of  classical  students  has  increased 
very  much  since  the  relaxation  of  the  regulations  requiring 
all  candidates  for  classical  honours  to  have  passed  in  the 
mathematical  tripos. 

V.  I  think  of  late  years  that  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
history  and  jihysical  geography,  as  well  as  ^^■ith  French  and 
German,  has  been  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  persons 
coming  xip  to  the  University;  but  I  doubt  whether  these 
subjects  are  known  so  well  as  they  used  to  be,  and  while  a 
good  many  have  read  comiiendiums  of  English  literature 
with  a  view  to  civil  ser\-ice  or  other  examinations,  1  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  carefully  read  standard  English  works,  whether  of 
poetry,  history,  or  philosophy.  I  account  for  this  partly 
by  the  increasing  popularity  of  periodicals  and  works  of 
fiction,  and  partly  by  the  inordinate  encouragement  given 
to  games. 

VI.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  time  given.  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  a  man  was  so  engrossed  by  English 
reading  as  to  neglect  his  classics  altogether ;  but  I  think 
that  a  certain  amount  of  English  reading  is  almost  essential 
in  order  that  a  man  may  leani  to  translate  with  spirit  and 
elegance,  and  I  should  think  that  unless  he  had  to  make 
up  for  previous  neglect,  or  was  aiming  at  double  honours, 
e.fj.,  classics  and  mathematics,  he  could  spare  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  for  English  study,  and  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  this  being  done. 

VII.  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  natural  sciences, 
but  like  other  ])eoi)le  I  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
educational  effect  of  this  study.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
should  be  made  the  jirincipal  means  of  education  unless  in 
some  very  exceptional  case,  but  it  seems  to  me  desirable  as 
an  accessory  in  order  to  rouse  the  mind  and  encourage  habits 
of  observation.  I  do  not  think  that  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  so  far  as  it  can  lie  sho«ii 
in  examination,  is  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  general 
ability,  though  I  am  very  glad  that  the  University,  by  esta- 
bUshing  a  tripos  in  the  natural  sciences,  has  offered  an  op- 
portunity of  distinction  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  thus  helped  to  turn  a  part  of  the  trained  intel- 
lect of  the  country  into  so  fruitful  and  important  a  field  of 
labour. 

VIII.  The  boys  who  come  from  pubhc  schools  are  gene- 
rally better  classics  than  those  who  come  from  the  jirivate 
schools  or  from  home.     ITiey  have  also  their  knowledge 
better  in  hand,  and  do  themselves  more  justice  in  examina- 
tion^; they  liave  more  common  sense,  more  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  are  more   safe  not  to  go  entirely  %vrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that  they  come  up  with  a 
large  acquaintance  ready  formed,  and  with  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  make  it  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to  pass  in  the 
ordinary  examinations,  they  are  often  extremely  idle.     They 
are   also  less  open  to  the  influence  of  the  University,  and 
have  less  growth  in  them  than  those  who  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  stimulus  of  wide  competition  and  public  life 
and  high  teaching  at  one  of  our  great  schools.     Boys  edu- 
cated at  home  have  sometimes  other  advantages.    They  may 
have  been  in  more  constant  intercourse  with  a  mature  mind 
than  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  be  at  school ;  they  are  also 
saved  from  the  common  schoolboy  temptation  to  think  that 
everything  is  to  yield  to  games,  and  thus  they  occasionally 
bring  up  to  the  University  a  higher  standard  of  thought  and 
wider  and   deeper  knowledge  than  other  men.     As  a  rule, 
however,  I  should  say  that  the  reverse  was  the  case.     In 
comparing  large  schools  with  small  schools  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  former  are  less  dependent  upon  the  character  oi 
the  Head  Master  for  the  time  being.     The  education  at  a 
small  school  under  an  inefficient  master  is  entirely  unsatis- 
factory, but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  alter  the  tone  of  a  jiublic 
school  worked  by  a  large  staff  of  masters.     On  the  other 
hand  the  teaching  at  a  small  school  under  a  good  master  is 
often  most  effective.     All  the  work  is  carried  on  more  im- 
mediately under  his  own  eye,  and  he  is  more  immediately 
responsible  than  the   Head   Master  of  a  great   school.     I 
believe  that  a  boy  is  generally  better  grounded,  and  that  a 
boy  of  second-rate  abilities  is  made  more  of,  at  a  small  than 
at  a  great  school.     Tn  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  expedient 
for  a  boy  of  first-rate  abihty  to  continue  at  such  a  school 
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until  he  comes  up  to  the  University,  if  he  has  sufficient  love 
of  learning  to  dispense  with  the  spur  of  competition,  and 
if  the  master  is  disposed  to  make  a  friend  of  him. 

In  comparing  large  schools  one  with  another,  I  should 
say  that  those  which  offered  least  social  advantages  were 
often  most  successful  in  turning  out  hard-working  stu- 
dents. Boys  coming  up  from  such  schools  as  Birming- 
ham and  the  City  of  London  are  generally  well  prepared 
both  in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  for  the  most  part 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  University.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  prospect  of  such  distinction  I  imagine  that  in  most 
cases  they  would  not  have  heen  sent  up  at  all.  Schools  of 
this  kind  are  also  frequently  connected  with  modern  or 
English  schools,  and  thus  the  boys  educated  there  have 
generally  a  fair  actpiaintance  with  modern  subjects,  and  they 
are  besides  less  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  play- 
ground, to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  Of  all  the  great 
schools  Shrewsbury  sends  up  the  best  trained  scholars  to 
the  University,  but  they  are  usually  deficient  in  breadth. 
Eton  and  Harrow  send  up  i)erhaps  more  elegant  scholars, 
but  being  richer  they  are  conmionly  less  persevering  than 
Shrewsbury  men.  As  I  am  myself  a  Kugbeian,  perhaps  I 
shall  not  speak  impartially  of  Kugby ;  but  in  my  opinion 
those  who  come  from  Rugby,  though  usually  inferior  in 
exact  scholarship  to  students  from  the  last-mentioned 
schools,  have  more  growth  about  them  than  any,  and  have 
often  a  wider  acquaintance  with  modem  languages  and 
other  extraneous  subjects. 

IX.  As  regards  home  and  school  education,  this  question 
has  been  partially  answered  above.  It  may  be  straying 
beyond  the  limits  intended  if  I  do  more  than  aUude  to  two 
^^■ays  in  which  I  think  our  general  system  of  education  is 
capable  of  improvement.  (I.)  I  should  wish  schools  of  dif- 
ferent classes  to  be  brought  into  more  direct  subordination 
to  each  other,  so  that  a  clever  boy  from  the  lowest  (the 
national),  school  should  be  promoted  with  an  exhibition  to 
the  middle  school,  and  then  again  that  the  best  boys  in  this 
should  receive  exhibitions  to  help  them  to  one  of  the  highest 
(the  public)  schools.  I  think  many  of  the  small  granmiar 
schools  might  with  advantage  be  turned  into  middle  schools. 
(2.)  I  wis!i  to  see  the  experiment  of  a  i)urely  modern  edu- 
cation tried  by  a  thoroughly  good  schoolmaster  in  a  first- 
class  school.  Though  fully  believing  in  the  advantage  of 
classical  training  for  the  majority,  1  yet  think  that  many 
who  cannot  or  will  not  benefit  liy  this  might  be  very  well 
trained  by  a  course  of  English  and  (jernian  taught  as  the 
classics  are  now  taught.  Making  this  the  basis,  I  tiiink 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adding  so  much  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  natural  or  moral  sciences  as  would  constitute 
an  education  more  interesting,  more  \ride,  and  more  tho- 
rough than  that  of  most  educated  men  now. 

X.  The  local  examinations,  which  are  likely  I  think  greatly 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Universities,  do  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  distinction  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Also, 
the  new  triposes  at  Cambridge,  when  they  become  better 
known,  may  lead  to  the  increased  study  of  the  natural 
and  moral  sciences  in  schools.  And  it  is  possible  that 
some  modern  languages  and  a  larger  amount  of  English 
may  be  introduced  into  the  course  for  the  ordinary  degree, 
as  suggested  in  the  i)amphlet  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
enclosing.  I  think,  however,  that  the  maxim  "  non  multa 
"  sed  raultum  "  applies  especially  to  schools.  If  classics 
and  mathematics  are  to  be  the  staple  of  a  boy's  education, 
he  should  not  be  compelled  (though  he  might  be  encou- 
raged) to  learn  any  natural  science  or  to  work  at  any  other 
subjects  beyond  a  single  modem  language,  geography, 
English,  divinity,  and  logic.  All  boys  should  have  the  main 
facts  of  English  history  in  their  memory,  and  in  every  form 
I  would  have  a  book  of  Milton  or  a  play  of  Shakespeare 
for  the  subject  of  a  lesson,  boys  being  required  to  scan  the 
lines,  and  explain  difficulties,  and  analyse  the  sentences  as 
in  Greek  or  Latin.  I  believe  that  in  the  more  advanced 
classes  a  shght  acquaintance  \\-ith  logic,  as  far  as  the  mean- 
ing of  terms  and  the  simple  rules  of  the  syllogism,  would  be 
of  great  use.  In  di^anity  I  do  not  know  that  much  more  is  to 
be  desired  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  lower  forms,  and  of  parts 
of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  higher  below  the  sixth.  In 
the  sixth  form,  however,  I  think  they  siiould  be  taught 
carefully  to  analyse  the  argument  of  an  Epistle,  and  that 
they  might  mth  advantage  go  through  such  a  book  as 
Paley's  Evidences. 

The  pubUc  schools  can  react  upon  the  University  by  in- 
fusing vigour  into  its  system.  Undergraduates  neglect  or 
improve  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  at  the  University 
according  to  the  tastes  they  have  imbibed  in  the  schools. 
If  a  taste  for  any  of  the  modem  subjects  has  been  formed 
at  school,  the  study  will  be  continued  afterwards,  and  there 
will  be  a  desire  to  obtain  the  distinctions  awarded  by  the 
University  for  knowledge  in  such  departments.  Besides,  if 
it  is  expected  of  masters  that  they  should  teach  these  sub- 


jects, men  will  become  anxious  to  prove  their  knowledge  of 
them  in  University  examinations  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  mastership. 

XI.  In  many  respects  there  has  certainly  been  an  im- 
provement of  late  years,  es])ecially  in  men  coming  up  from 
tlic  larger  schools.  There  is  less  of  roughness  and  more 
manUness.  The  masters  see  more  of  the  boys  than  they 
used,  and  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  over  them.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  has  been  the  same  change  in  the  case 
of  boys  coming  from  home  or  from  the  smaller  schools. 

XlL  In  the  enclosed  pamphlet  I  have  advocated  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  general  matriculation  examination,  jiartly 
on  the  ground  ot  the  effect  it  might  have  on  school  educa- 
tion. The  colleges  influence  the  schools  chiefly  by  the  style 
of  their  scholarship  examinations.  One  mode  in  which 
the  L'niversity  exercises  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  schools  is  by  sending  down  examiners.  I  shoidd 
hope  that  this  system  would  be  gradually  extended  so  as  to 
take  in  all  schools  which  are  not  under  Government  in- 
spection. 

17th  January  1863.  Joseph  B.  Mayor. 


C. 


Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor   of 
Trinity  Hall. 

I.  &  II.  About  one-fifth  of  those  who  enter  may  be  con- 
sidered ill  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  they  find  great  difficulty 
in  passing  the  previous  examination.  From  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  of  those  who  present  tliemselves  for  this  are  usually 
rejected,  but  of  these  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  who  have 
been  at  schools  under  the  management  of  men  of  attain- 
ments, or  who  at  least  have  remained  at  such  scliools  long 
enough  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  training  to  be 
obtained  there.  1  think  that  not  more  than  a  half  of  those 
who  come  to  the  University  come,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, from  large  schools.  Many  men  come  to  the 
University  on  short  preparation,  owing  to  a  change  of 
^^ews ;  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  ability  and  make 
ra])id  progress ;  for  if  men  have  real  mental  ])ower  and 
can  a|)ply  themselves,  they  can,  during  their  University 
course,  rectify  to  a  great  extent  the  shortcomings  of  their 
education.  A  person  may  come  to  the  University  knowing 
the  very  minimum  of  mathematics  aiul  may  attain  a  liigh 
place  among  the  wranglers.  The  same  remark  holds  for 
all  the  other  triiioses  excepting  the  classical  tripos.  Hence 
the  important  part  of  the  University  course  is  not  affected 
by  the  want  of  preparation  of  some  of  the  men.  The 
range  of  the  previous  examination  and  the  time  at  which 
it  is  placed  are  affected  by  this,  but  they  are  matters  of 
secondarj-  importance.  The  difficulties  of  the  University 
as  regards  the  want  of  ])reparation  of  those  who  apply  for 
admission,  arise  from  those  who  have  not  been  sent  to 
school,  or  kept  there  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  or  who 
have  been  constantly  shifted  from  ])lace  to  place ;  those  in 
fact  who  suffer  from  the  mismanagement  of  parents. 

IV.  It  appears,  as  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  judgingfrom 
what  I  see  and  hear  of  the  results  of  open  scholarshii)  ex- 
aminations, that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  good  scholars. 
I  think  that  fewer  youths  at  school  take  pains  to  attain 
proficiency,  or  else  that  the  aA'crage  of  ability  is  less  than  it 
was  some  years  ago  in  the  class  coming  to  the  universities. 
The  teaching  is  no  doubt  better,  that  is  to  say,  good  teach- 
ing is  more  easy  to  meet  with,  and  the  school-books  have 
been  much  improved ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  parents  have 
a  much  greater  fear,  quite  a  groundless  one  for  the  most 
part,  lest  their  children  should  be  overworked,  and  boys 
are  much  more  self-indulgent,  and  think  tlie  claims  of 
amusement  more  imiierative  than  they  did  formerly. 

The  absence  of  proper  strictness  and  of  any  means  of 
enforcing  industry  in  many  schools,  which  arises  from  the 
present  aversion  to  anything  like  strictness,  accounts,  I  think 
in  part,  for  this. 

V.  The  knowledge  of  mathematics  has  certainly  im- 
proved :  it  was  formerly  the  exception  to  find  a  boy  from 
school  who  knev/  anything  at  all  of  mathematics,  whereas 
now,  most  of  the  fresh-men  profess  to  know  two  books  of 
Euclid  and  a  little  arithmetic. 

The  abler  boys  are  sometimes  v^y  well  advanced,  indeed 
the  tendency  at  schools  is  to  carry  them  too  far  forward  into 
the  higher  suljjects.  In  most  cases  the  best  classics  are 
also  tolerably  forward  in  schoolboy  mathematics,  which  was 
not  the  case  formerly,  and  almost  invariably  it  is  those  who 
are  good  classics  and  mathematicians  who  are  most  pro- 
ficient in  the  other  subjects  named  in  question  V.  This,  I 
think,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  time  consumed  in  classic  i 
and  mathematics  which  keeps  lads  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  history,  Englisli  literatiu-c,  &c.  The  able 
and  active-minded  find  time  for  all. 
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C.  VIII.  The  schools  which  seem  to  me  to  do  the  best  for 

all  their  boys  on  the  average  are  the  foundation  schools 

lying,  in  point  of  numbers,  just  below  the  great  public 
schools,  where  the  Head  Master  is  able  to  exert  a  personal 
influence  on  the  mass,  and  the  proportion  of  masters  to 
boys  is  large.  Such  schools  carry  off  a  great  proportion  of 
our  scholarships  which  are  got  by  competition  before  resi- 
dence, and  it  is  seldom  that  an  undergraduate  who  comes 
fi.'om  thence  has  any  difficulty  in  passing  the  University 
examinations.  These  schools  are  resorted  to  by  boys  who 
are  intended  to  work,  the  repute  of  the  school  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  pujrils  in  examinations,  and  thus  the 
standard  of  work  is  higher  than  at  the  great  public  schools, 
and  I  think  that  the  general  tone  and  training  is  in  some 
cases  as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

The  great  public  schools  send  up  some  excellent  scholars, 
but  the  mass,  though  fairly  enough  prepared  for  University 
purposes,  have  a  low  standard  of  work.  This  is,  I  think, 
more  the  effect  of  home  indulgence  and  example  than  of 
want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmasters.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  sports  and  training  of  the  playground  have 
been  so  much  dwelt  u]ion  of  late,  that  boys  ha\'e  come  to 
look  on  study  as  of  very  secondary  importance,  and  to  gi\'e 
their  whole  interest  to  games.  A  few  cases  in  every  year 
occur  of  boys  who  have  been  for  some  years  at  the  largest 
public  schools,  and  who,  on  presenting  themselves  for  ad- 
mission, are  found  hardly  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  English,  Latin,  or  (ireek.  I  believe  that  in  such  cases, 
also,  the  faiilt  lies  mainly  with  the  parents,  as  it  will  be 
foimd  that  these  boys  ha\'e  been  sent  to  school  altogether 
ignorant  and  destitute  even  of  a  tolerable  nursery  educa- 
tion. It  may  be  asked  whether  such  should  be  received  at 
public  schools,  or  allowed  to  remain  without  making  pro- 
gress. My  inquiries  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  want  of 
a  good  nursery  education  is  very  common,  especially  among 
the  higher  classes;  children  are  now  kept  at  home  longer 
than  they  formerly  were,  their  education  is  begun  later, 
they  are  much  more  indulged  and  brought  forward  in 
company,  and  the  consequence  is  that  boys  at  nine  or  ten 
years  old  can  often  barely  read. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  school  education  on  the  public 
school  system  the  best  preparation  for  the  University,  and 
think  it  is  in  the  main  satisfactory,  although  there  are  cases 
in  which  more  pressure  might  be  ajjplied  to  produce  work, 
and  more  stringent  means  taken  to  prevent  tasks  being 
evaded. 

Private  tutors  have  no  generic  character ;  there  ai'c  some 
who  are  really  excellent  teachers  and  who  also  exercise  a 
most  valual)Ie  inlluence  on  the  character  of  their  pupils ; 
others  have  little  or  no  power  of  teaching,  and  confine 
themseh'cs  to  providing  a  little  nominal  occupation  for 
their  pupils,  keeping  them  out  of  mischief,  but  making 
them  self-indulgent  and  unmanageable.  In  any  case  it  is 
bad  for  a  boy's  wliole  education  to  be  by  means  of  private 
tuition,  the  want  of  association  and  competition  has  a  most 
injurious  influence  morally  and  intellectually  ;  it  is  bad  for 
boys  in  all  ways  to  be  much  alone  or  in  very  small  societies. 
Boys  so  brought  up  generally  know  little  or  nothing; 
if  they  hapjien  to  be  clever  and  are  studious  tliey  are 
sometimes  forward  in  some  branches  of  knowledge  and  are 
then  generally  conceited.  A  good  private  tutor  is  fre- 
quently of  great  service  for  a  few  months  before  coming  to 
the  University.  Home  tuition  is  the  worst  possible,  it 
exaggerates  all  the  defects  of  private  tuition,  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  danger  of  the  young  man  rushing  into 
folly  or  excess  when  he  is  free  from  restraint :  the  inno- 
cence of  ignorance  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon. 

IX.  I  have,  after  much  consideration  and  some  changes 
of  opinion,  come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  classics  and 
mathematics  are  the  best  subjects  to  form  the  staple  of 
education ;  I  think  that  they  are,  for  the  majority  of  boys, 
the  best  instruments  for  intellectual  de\'elo])ment ;  progress 
in  them  may  be  very  definitely  tested,  and  the  actual  know- 
ledge acquired  is  as  valuable  as  any  other.  I  ha\'e  found 
that  boys  from  schools  at  which  it  was  made  an  object  to 
give  information,  seldom  recollected  what  they  had  learnt 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  l)e  able  to  rely  on  it  for  any  jirac- 
tical  purposes,  and  were  generally  deficient  in  the  power  of 
steadying  their  thoughts  or  of  learning  otherwise  than 
by  committing  to  memory.  In  examining  schools  where 
there  was  a  modern  department,  I  ha\'e  usually  found  that 
the  boys  who  had  learnt  Latin  and  Greek  beat  the  boys  in 
the  other  department  in  their  own  subjects  (excepting,  per- 
haps, in  something  purely  technical,  as  drawing),  and  the 
impression  was  irresistible  that  the  classical  boys  had  re- 
ceived better  cultivation  and  could  use  their  faculties  to 
better  purpose. 

I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  in  teaching  history,  English 
litei-ature,  &c.,  to  give  it  as  little  as  possible  the  form  of  a 
lesson.  A  really  good  work  should  be  read  in  the  class 
with  atlases  at  hand,  and  the  master  should  be  ready  to 


ask  questions  on  the  subject  matter,  and  perhaps  to  give, 
in  case  of  such  books  as  Shakes])eare,  some  explanatory 
and  philological  comment.  The  learning  a  jiortion  of  a 
compendium  by  rota  is  most  mischievous.  One  great  ob- 
jection to  making  modern  languages  a  leading  study  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  their  lieing  taught  by  foreigners,  who 
generally  have  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  and  com- 
manding the  respect  which  is  desirable. 

My  experience  of  students  from  institutions  where  the 
pupils  attend  lectures  in  large  classes  is  not  favoiu'able ;  not 
only  do  such  students  often  say  that  they  have  attended 
lectures  and  been  through  certain  subjects  without  knowing 
anything  of  them  at  all,  but  they  frequently  get  confirmed 
habits  of^  inattention. 

X.  At  Cambridge  there  are  now  triposes  in  law,  the 
moral  and  the  natural  sciences.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  boys  should  be  otherwise  drawn  to 
the  two  first  of  these  triposes,  while  at  school,  than  by  its 
being  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  may  attain  distinctions 
in  these  branches  if  they  please,  and  by  their  being  advised 
as  to  their  reading,  in  case  they  should  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  nature  of  their  studies. 

The  natural  sciences  are  more  suited  for  boys.  It  might 
be  \vell  to  gwe  an  open  scholarship  or  two  for  such  studies 
at  the  University.  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  boys 
wdio  had  a  taste  for  such  pursuits  were  given  instruction 
enough  in  them  at  school  to  keep  their  interest  alive,  as 
there  is  time  enough  for  the  scientific  prosecution  of  such 
studies  at  the  Universities  and  the  opportunities  are  greater. 

If  the  boys  at  a  school  were  scattered  in  many  different 
directions  as  regards  their  studies,  there  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  number  in  any  one  branch  to  keep  up  a  whole- 
some com])etition  or  to  establish  a  high  standard. 

Of  late  the  Indian  Ci\'il  Service  examinations  ha\'e  offered 
advantages  to  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  this  M'ould 
have  had  the  effect  of  widening  the  studies  of  the  schools 
if  a  road  for  distinction  by  these  means  was  all  that  was 
required.  I  doubt  whether  the  pro])ortion  of  public-school 
boys  going  to  the  Uni\'ersity  from  the  large  public  schools 
with  the  \'iew  of  taking  honours  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
action  cither  of  the  schools  on  the  Universities  or  of  the 
Universities  on  the  schools  in  these  matters  at  all  consi- 
derable. 

XI.  Boys  from  jniblic  schools  have  decidedly  improved 
in  ])oint  of  moral  training  and  character  within  the  last  ^0 
years.  The  old  grossness  and  brutality  have  disajjpcared, 
and  the  use  of  coarse  language  is,  at  the  larger  scliools,  con- 
fined to  a  few,  generally  acknowdedged  to  be  "  a  Inid  set." 
The  young  men  from  Eton  are  generally  particularly  plea- 
sant to  deal  with  as  pupils.  The  relation  between  master 
and  pupil  at  school  seems  to  be  much  closer  and  more 
satisfactory  than  it  was  formerly. 

XII.  It  should,  no  doubt,  be  understood  by  every  boy  at 
school  that  he  will  be  examined  previous  to  being  admitted 
at  a  college.  This  examination  should,  I  think,  lie  to  a 
great  extent  vivu  voce  and  of  a  ])rivate  character.  It  is 
better  for  this  examination  not  to  be  in  fixed  subjects,  but 
in  classical  books  which  have  been  read  at  school,  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  and  perhaps  some  English  subjects. 
Those  who  have  presented  themseh-es  for  open  seholarshijis 
or  passed  the  University  local  examinations,  need  not  be 
again  examined.  I  do  not  think  that  a  public  examinaticm 
for  admission  at  the  University  would  ha-ve  much  effect 
on  the  schools ;  the  number  of  boys  in  a  school  on  whom  it 
would  act  would  be  small,  not  so  great,  probably,  as  tliat  of 
those  who  are  now  affected  by  the  examinations  for  com- 
missions in  the  army,  and  these  have  done  little  good.  It 
might  be  found  that  many  boys  would  leave  the  great  schools 
and  go  for  six  months  to  "  cram  "  tutors,  as  they  now  do  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  army  examination,  and  this  would 
do  harm  both  to  the  schools  and  to  Universities.  I 
have  generally  found  that  freshmen,  on  being  given  an 
examination  paper  at  entrance,  do  very  much  worse  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  make  a  veiy  much  better 
show  in  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term.  This 
arises  in  great  part  from  their  coining  up  not  trained  for 
examination.  They  have  a  sort  of  floating  knowdedge,  but 
it  is  not  in  shape  for  production.  I  fear  that  at  a  Uni- 
versity matriculation  examination  they  would  cither  be 
rejected  in  great  numbers,  or  that  the  standard  would 
be  very  low,  or  else  that  they  would  go  to  some  of  the 
places  of  instruction  where  they  would  get  this  training, 
but  where  the  other  effects  would  be  jirejudicial.  It  seems 
to  be  very  difficult  for  a  tutor  who  devotes  himself  simply 
to  getting  lads  through  examinations  to  preser\e  a  proper 
moral  influence ;  he  is  driven  to  regard  them  simply  as 
competitors  for  a  race,  not  as  human  beings  to  be  educated. 
Moreover,  great  practical  incon\-eniences  would  arise  from 
the  holding  of  such  an  examination  at  Camljridge  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  term  when  the  freshmen  are 
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admitted  to  reside.  A  tutor  would  have  liis  freshmen 
arri\e,  and  for  a  fortniglit  (for  4 JO  men  could  hardly  be 
examined  in  less  time)  lie  woidd  be  uncertain  how  many 
would  stay  ;  he  would  be  in  great  difficulties  atjont  takiuf^ 
lodj;in}{s  and  assigning  rooms,  and  those  who  were  rejected 
would  complain  of  the  fruitless  expense  that  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  meanwhile.  Again,  after  a  jirivate  examina- 
tion a  student  could  be  advised  to  defer  his  entry  for  a 
short  time  and  to  adopt  some  particular  mode  of  study 
without  any  disgrace  being  cast  ujion  him,  whereas  if  he 
were  rejected  in  a  public  examination,  he  would  receive  a 
hea^•y  discouragement  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

Henry  Latham. 


Rev.  N.  M.  Fekreus,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assi-stant 
Tutor  of  Gonviilc  and  Caius  College. 

I.  I  THINK  that,  in  general,  the  boys  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  schools  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mission now  sitting,  are  well  grounded  in  those  studies 
which  they  are  to  jmrsue  at  the  University,  and  that  they  are 
much  better  prepared  than  the  average  of  those  who  have 
received  their  education  elsewhere.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  instruction  given  at  public  schools  is  suited  to 
those  whose  natural  abilities  are  of  a  decidedly  low  order. 

II.  I  have  stated,  in  my  answer  to  question  (I.)  that  the 
young  men  who  come  from  public  schools  do  not,  in  general, 
come  ill  prepared.  But  I  am  clearly  of  ojjinion  that  many 
of  those  who  come  from  elsewhere,  and  also  those  of  inferior 
capacity  from  the  pubUc  scliools,  are  extremely  ill  prepared 
for  an  University  course.  In  consequence,  the  University 
and  the  colleges  are  obliged  to  communicate  instruction  of 
a  nature  which  could  much  better  have  been  given  at  school, 
and  1  fully  believe  that  the  University  course  is  thus  inju- 
riously affected. 

III.  I  think  that  young  men,  on  entering  college,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  show  a  greater  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  than  most  of  them  actually  do. 
The  remainder  of  this  (jucstion  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

IV.  I  cannot  answer  this  question. 

V.  The  knowledge  of  mathematics  has  certainly  increased, 
but  not  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  at  which  the  science  has 
itself  been  advancing. 

VI.  to  X.  I  have  not  considered  the  subjects  of  these 
questions  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  reply  to  them. 

XI.  The  usual  training  and  character  of  the  young  men 
who  come  from  public  schools  is,  on  the  whole,  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  those  who  have  been  otherwise  educated. 

XII.  No  public  matriculation  examination  exists  in  this 
Universitj',  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  such  an 
examination  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  established. 
I  conceive  that  such  an  examination  woidd  act  beneficially 
on  the  schools,  and  that  it  would  free  the  University  and 
the  colleges  from  the  obligation  of  imparting  instruction  of 
a  nature  which  ought  to  be,  and  might  easily  be,  acquired 
before  entering. 

12th  December  1862.  X.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A. 


G.  D.  LiVEiNG,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  queries  addressed  to  me  by  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Public   School  Commission,  I  beg  to  make 

the  following  remarks  : — 

I.  In  some  minor  accomplishments,  particularly  in  ortho- 
graphy, and  in  a  knowledge  of  geography  and  arithmetic, 
I  think  that  many  young  men  coming  up  to  the  University 
from  school  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  pui)ils  of  the 
best  of  the  schools  which  do  not  profess  to  give  a  classical 
education.  I  think  too  that  a  large  proportion  come  to  the 
University  with  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country. 

II.  Of  these  deficiencies,  except  in  arithmetic,  the  Uni- 
versity takes  no  direct  account,  so  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  University  course.  Those  who  come  ill-instructed  in 
these  respects  frequently  remain  so.  On  arithmetic,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  at  Cambridge  which 
might  have  been  spared  for  other  studies  if  the  students 
haci  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  arithmetic  at  school.  They 
have  no  doubt  learnt  arithmetic  at  school,  that  is,  they  have 


worked  through  the  rules  in  the  text-book  ;  but  boys 
quickly  forget  arithmetic  unless  it  is  kept  u|)  by  continual 
practice  to  the  end  of  their  school  days.  In  otlier  respects 
I  doubt  whetiier  the  University  course,  so  far  as  men  of 
ordinary  abihties  are  concerned,  is  really  much  ail'ected  by 
the  want  of  such  previous  j)reparation  as  schools  may  be 
expected  to  give ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  some  of  what 
may  be  c;Uled  school  teaching  is  <lone  at  the  University, 
this  applies  as  much  to  Latin  and  Greek  as  to  other  things, 
and  in  these  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  school  prepa- 
ration is  insufficient. 

III.  &  IV.  I  am  unable  to  answer  these  questions. 

V.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  I  should  say  that  the  knowledge 
of  mathematics  has  somewhat  advanced,  and  perhaps  also 
that  of  English  literature,  within  the  period  of  my  obser- 
vation. 

VI.  I  am  unable  to  answer  tliis  question. 

VII.  Hitherto  very  few  young  men  have  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  natural  science  at  school.  I  have  watched 
for  some  years  past  the  progress  of  the  study  of  these 
sciences,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  attention  paid  to  them 
is  gradually  increasing.  The  fact  that  these  sciences  are 
taken  into  account  at  the  various  competitive  examinations 
for  military  and  other  appointments,  and  that  greater  in- 
terest is  now  generally  felt  .in  science,  has  produced  this. 
Still  I  think  that  the  attention  jjaid  to  these  sciences  in 
connexion  with  education  is  far  less  than  it  deserves  to  be 
considering  their  great  value  to  the  student  in  exercising  his 
mental  powers  and  the  practicalusefulness  of  the  information 
they  afford.  In  one  or  two  respects  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  begin  the  study  of 
natural  sciences  at  school  have  not  been  very  well  directed. 
For  instance,  geology  seems  to  be  a  favourite  study — which 
is  a  subject  but  ill  adapted  for  school  work.  In  the  first 
place,  the  facts  of  geology  have  to  be  learnt  at  school  almost 
entirely  from  descriptions  and  diagrams,  and  the  result  is, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  the  concci)tions  attained 
are  very  imperfect,  and  utterly  inadequate  to  bear  the  su- 
perstructure of  reasoning  and  inference  which  is  built  upon 
them.  Moreover,  in  geology  many  of  the  arguments  are 
of  so  nicely  balanced  a  character  that  it  requires  a  well- 
trained  mind  to  appreciate  them  truly,  and  therefore  in 
young  minds  there  is  frequently  a  general  hi|fiiiess  and 
want  of  distinctness  about  the  whole  subject,  which  in  an 
educational  jioint  of  view  is  decidedly  bad.  Boys  do  not 
readily  distinguish  between  what  is  well  established  in 
geology  and  what  are  only  the  speculations  of  imaginative 
writers  on  the  subject.  To  the  sciences  of  classification, 
botany  and  zoology,  these  objections  do  not  apply.  Abun- 
dance of  specimens  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  sciences  is  within  the  comprehension 
of  any  ordinary  intellect.  They  afford,  too,  an  admirable 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  observation  and  comparison,  and 
of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
it  is  not  easy  to  teach  these  sciences  to  any  large  section  of 
a  school.  A  few  will  always  be  found  who  take  to  them  of 
their  own  accord,  but  it  requires  a  more  than  ordinary 
teacher  to  make  them  interesting  to  school  boys  in  general. 
The  late  Professor  Ilenslow  taught  botany  to  a  large  jiortion 
of  the  national  school  in  his  parish  in  .Suffolk,  and  with 
very  good  results ;  but  I  think  that  few  other  teachers 
would  have  been  so  successful.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  keep  up  any  general  interest  in  these  sciences 
among  boys  is  by  appealing  to  the  instinct  for  collecting 
which  seems  to  exist  in  almost  every  one.  Physiology  is 
more  generally  interesting,  but  very  Uttle  advance  can  be 
made  in  this  without  a  knowledge  of  other  sciences.  It  is 
what  is  usually  called  physics,  or  experimental  science,  which 
is  best  suited  for  school  work.  Mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics treated  experimentally,  the  sciences  relating  to  heat 
and  electricity,  and  chemistiy.  These  appear  to  me  to 
afford  an  exercise  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  mental 
powers,  and  that  in  a  comjjaratively  easy  and  attractive 
form.  They,  moreover,  give  information  of  a  kind  which, 
next  to  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of  language,  is  perhaps 
the  most  generally  useful  to  e\'ery  one.  The  laws  of 
mechanics  and  of  chemistry  are  universal,  mostly  capable 
of  simple  enunciation  and  of  endless  illustration,  and  may 
be  comprehended  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
any  other  sciences.  They  will  be  best  taught  to  a  class  in 
the  usual  catechetical  way.  The  exhibition  of  actual  ex- 
periments is  the  key  to  a  right  understanding  of  them. 
The  laws  of  nature  being  put  before  the  learner  in  the 
concrete  are  more  easily  caught,  and  then  the  process  of 
generalisation  proceeds  in  the  natural  and  most  easy  way. 
The  teacher  will  generally  have  to  perform  the  experiments 
himself  in  the  first  place,  and  explain  them,  or  refer  his 
pupils  to  their  books  for  explanation,  and  at  the  next  • 
lesson,  with  the  same  experiments  before  them,  require  the 
class  to  explain  the  phenomena,  and  to  draw  the  inferences 
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to  which  they  lead.  The  natural  laws  bear  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  physical  sciences  that  the  rules  of 
grammar  do  to  language ;  their  application  to  simple  cases 
must  first  be  learnt,  and  afterwards  to  cases  of  greater 
com])lexity.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
proper  appliances  and  apparatus  in  order  to  make  ex- 
periments. I  think  however  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.  Apparatus  of  a  kind  suitable  for  schools  may 
now  be  had  much  more  easily  than  formerly. 

VIII.  The  public  schools  preserve  their  traditions  longer 
and  change  less  rapidly  than  other  schools,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  they  are  still,  taken  altogether,  somewhat 
behind  other  schools  as  regards  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  modern  languages. 

IX.  I  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  this  head. 

X.  I  think  the  view  stated  under  this  head  is  in  the  main 
correct — the  prominence  given  to  classics  and  mathematics 
at  the  Universities  affects  the  education  of  the  higher  forms 
at  school  very  much  ;  though  ii  must  be  remembered  also 
that  it  is  easier  to  work  a  school  in  which  all  go  through 
one  course,  especially  where  the  staff  of  masters  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  aS  was  the  case  until 
lately  in  several  schools ;  and  the  average  ability  of  the 
boys  gives  a  practical  limit  to  the  width  of  the  course  when 
all' go  through  the  same.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
reaction  from  the  schools  on  the  Universities.  It  must,  in 
most  cases,  be  advisable  for  a  student  to  pursue  those 
stvidies  in  which  he  has  already  made  some  progress ;  and 
such  a  reaction  appears  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  Nor  have 
I  any  doubt  that  the  prosecution  of  modern  subjects  at 
schools  would  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  honours 
given  to  them  at  the  Universities.  If  greater  numbers 
attended  to  these  subjects  more  teachers  would  be  employed 
upon  them,  and  a  higher  average  standard  attained.  But 
in  connexion  ^vith  this  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  school  and  of 
the  ordinary  course  at  the  Universities,  is  rather  education 
than  learning,  and  that  the  subjects  taught  ought  there- 
fore to  be  selected,  and  particular  parts  of  them,  in  some 
cases,  picked  out  with  this  view.  General  principles  and 
rules  which  may  be  afterwards  a])plied,  the  means  of  in- 
formation more  than  actual  information,  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  good  tfcste,  are  attended  to  in  the  old-fashioned  school 
system ;  and  I  beheve  that  it  is  an  attention  to  these  things 
which  is  particularly  required  in  introducing  modern 
subjects  more  jirominently  into  our  system  of  education. 
Their  value  would  then  be  more  justly  estimated. 

XI.  I  believe  that  the  moral  tone  of  young  men  coming 
here  from  pubhc  schools  is,  on  the  wliole,  good  ;  it  is 
perhaps  rather  more  conventional  and  stereotyped  than  is 
the  case  with  those  who  have  been  educated  other^vise,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  it  is  also  letter.      ' 

XII.  The  institution  of  a  puhhc  matriculation  exami- 
nation at  the  Universities  would,  I  daresay,  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  schools  by  directing  attention  to  some  parts 
of  schoQl  education  which  are  likely  to  be  neglected,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  the  expediency  of  such  examinations, 
because  the  University  ought  not  to  exclude  from  the 
advantages  she  can  offer  any  but  those  who  are  unable  to 
profit  by  them ;  and  I  should  think  that  any  examination 
reaching  such  a  standai'd  as  a  good  school  ought  to  set  u]) 
as  its  minimum  would  exclude   from  the  University  some 


students  whose  previous  education  liad  been  neglected,  but 
who  might  still  profit  largely  by  a  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sitv.  I  have,  &c. 

llth  February  1863.  G.  D.  Liveing. 


Eev.  W.  H.  GiEDLESTONE,  M.A.,  Chrisst's  College. 

SiK, — To  the  questions  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Public 
Schools  Commissioners,  I  beg  to  send  the  following 
answers : — 

Questioti  I.  I  consider  that  the  education  generally 
given  at  schools  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  grounding  in 
those  subjects  which  form  the  especial  studies  of  this 
University,  and  that  the  large  majority  of  young  men  who 
enter  coUege  show  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  while  of  English  hteratm-e,  English  history, 
and  English  composition,  they  are  deplorably  ignorant. 

Question  II.  It  is  a  constant  complaint  of  our  University 
examiners,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  very  badly  grounded  ; 
and  often  the  standard  of  marks  required  for  a  "  pass  "  is 
lowered,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  who  fail  to  answer 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  questions  proposed  to  them.  To 
the  latter  portion  of  this  question  I  consider  myself  to  be  a 
living  answer.  For  18  years  I  have  found  employment  in 
Cambridge  in  supplementing,  as  a  ])rivate  tutor,  the  de- 
ficiencies of  school  education,  and  in  teaching  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and  in  preparing  in  Latin  and  Greek  candidates 
for  the  previous  examination  and  ordinary  degree.  The 
greater  part  of  my  pupils  are  from  public  schools  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  I  have  to  teach  them  nothing  but 
what  they  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  taught  at  school. 

Question  III.  Though  I  can  only  state  my  opinion  in 
general  terms  that  very  few  would  be  able  to  do  with 
tolerable  correctness  what  is  asked  in  this  question,  because 
there  is  at  Cambridge  no  matriculation  examination  except 
at  Trinity  College,  and  there  the  Greek  and  Latin  subjects 
are  fixed,  and  Latin  prose  composition  is  not  required  ;  yet 
I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  two  years, 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  entered  at  Trinity 
failed  at  the  first  entrance  examination.  With  regard  to 
arithmetic,  I  can  testify,  from  my  own  experience,  to  the 
almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  simplest  first  princijiles 
of  the  subject,  and  may  state  that  at  the  previous  exami- 
nation in  October  1862,  there  were  86  decided  failures  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  out  of  260  candidates  ;  while  in  the 
examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  in  June  18(i2,  one 
examiner  found  in  the  translations  from  the  Greek  author 
mistakes  in  spellinij  in  the  papers  of  !)1  candidates  out  of 
161. 

Question  VIII.  I  think  in  Greek  and  Latin,  I  find  pubhc- 
school  boys  generally  more  fluent,  and  as  superficial  as  boys 
educated  elsewhere  ;  but  worse  prepared  in  arithmetic  and 
elementary  mathematics. 

Question  XII.  I  believe  that  good  would  be  done  by  in- 
stituting a  public  examination  to  be  passed  by  every  student 
before  the  University  allowed  any  term  to  be  counted  as 
jjart  of  the  number  required  to  he  kept  before  taking  a 
degree. 

2!)th  December  1862.  W.  II.  Girdlestone. 
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D.  11. 

Table  showing  (i.)the  Total  Numbee  of  Boys  who  left  each  of  the  under-mentioned  Schools  during 
the  Year  which  ended  at  the  Summer  Holidays,  1862;  (2.)  the  Number  of  such  Boys  who  have 
gone  to  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  aud  (3.)  the  Number  of  those  leaving 
who  have  not  gone  to  either  University. 


Eton. 

Win- 
chester. 

West- 
minster. 

Charter- 
house. 

St. 
Paul's. 

Merchant 
Taylors'. 

Harrow. 

Rugby. 

Shrews- 
bury. 

Total. 

1.  Total  number  of  boys  who  left  - 

22* 

31 

27 

27 

17 

59 

105 

.140 

39 

467 

2.  Number   of  such   who  went   to 
cither  Oxford  or  Cambridge 

8 

13 

10 

5 

5 

8 

38 

39 

14 

140 

3.  Total  number  of  those  who  have 
not  gone  to  either  University 

14 

18 

17 

22 

12 

51 

e? 

101 

25 

327 

*  This  Return,  furnished  by  the  present  Provost,  is  for  the  period  between  Election  and  Christmas  1861  only,  that  is  for  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  year.  Dr.  Goodford  ceased  to  be  Head  Master  at  the  beginning  of  1862,  and  the  present  Head 
Master  states  that  he  has  kept  no  account  and  does  not  know  whither  the  boys  who  left  during  the  first  half  year  of  his  Head- 
mastership  proceeded  on  leaving  the  school.  Dr.  Goodford  observes,  that  as  a  rule,  more  boys  quit  Eton  for  the  Universities  in 
the  summer  than  at  Christmas,  especially  for  Cambridge. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Boys  who  went  to  each  Universi 

ty  respectively. 

Prom 

Eton. 

Win- 
chester. 

West- 
minster. 

Charter- 
house. 

St. 
Paul's. 

Merchant 
Taylors'. 

Harrow. 

Rugby. 

Shrews- 
bury. 

Total. 

To  Oxford     - 
To  Cambridge 

6 
2 

13 

3 

7 

4 

1 

2 
3 

5 
3 

20 
18 

19 
20 

7 

67 
51 

III. 


Ages  (at  the  last  Birth-day  previous  to  Matriculation)  of  the  Persons  who  matriculated  at  the  University 

of  Oxford  during  the  Year  1862. 


17  (earliest  Age). 


18. 


199 


19. 


145 


20  and  upwards. 


64 


Oxfordi  April  14,  1863. 


The  above  is  correct,  errors  excepted. 


IV. 


Edward  Ro>vden,  Eesristrar. 


Copy  Circular  sent  to  the  Heads  of  Colleges. 
Public  Scliools  Commission, 

2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Sir,  March  31,  1863. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners 
to  request  tliat  you  will  oblige  them  by  furnishinjr  such  a 
Return  as  is  described  below  for  the  College  over  which  you 
preside. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)         Mountague  Bernard. 

A  Return  of  the  Schools,  if  any,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, at  which  each  holder  of  a  Scholar.ship  at  any  College 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  elected  after  open  competition, 
was  educated  ;  with  a  return  of  the  number  of  those  who 
were  not  educated  at  any  scliool. 


Eton       - 

-     I 

Harrow  -            -    2 

Birmingham 
Marlborough 

-  1 

-  4 

Rugby    -             -     1 
Manchester        -     1 

1  have,  &c. 

pg      The  Secretary, 
j^          Public  Schools 

Robert  Scott, 
Commission.                 Master  of  Balliol. 

RETURNS  FROM  OXFORD. 


University  College. 


Sir, 


University  College,  O.xford,  April  4,  1863. 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  13  of  the  scholars  now  on  the  foundation 
in  this  College  were  elected  after  open  competition,  and 
were  educated  at  the  following  scliools,  viz.,  at- 


Eton     -  -  Two. 

Winchester  -  One. 

Rugby  -  -  Three. 

Marlborough  -  Three. 


Tunbridge 
Rossall- 
Bromsgrove 
Clapham 


There  are  also  at  this  time  two  exliibitioners 


One. 
One. 
One. 
One. 
who  have 


been  elected  after  open  competition,  viz.,  one  from  Marl- 
borough school  and  one  ft-om  Repton. 

I  am,  &c. 

F.  C.  Plumptre, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.,  Master. 

Public  Schools  Commission. 


Sir, 


Balliol  College. 
BalHol  College,  Oxford,  April  3,  1863. 
The  following  is  the  Return  of  scholars  elected  after 
open  competition  in  this  College,  and  the  schools  at  which 
they  were  educated,  viz. : — 


Merton  College. 


20,  1863. 


Merton  College,  April 
Henley-on-Tliames 
Merchant  Taylors' 
Harrow  -  -  -  - 

Bradfield,  St.  Andrew's  College  - 
Lancing,  St.  Nicholas     - 
King's  College  School    - 
Rugby    -  .  -  . 

Winchester 
Durham 

Sherborne,  King's  School 
Radley,  St.  Peter's  College 
Canterbury  Grammar  School 
Cheltenham  College 
Magdalen  School,  Oxford 
Besides  these,  two  from  Eton  on  the  foundati 
Chambers. 

In  our  last  election  just  concluded,  one  from  Cheltenham 
College,  one  from  King's  College  School,  one  from  Norwich 
Grammar  School,  one  from  Bedford  Grammar  School. 
R.  Bullock  Marsham, 

Warden. 


ion  of  John 


Exeter  College. 

Exeter  College,  April  8,  1863. 
Of  the  ten  present  scholars  of  this  College  one  only  was 
educated  by  a  private  tutor  ;  the  remaining  nine  were  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  following  schools  : — 
1  from  the  Grammar  School,  Warwick. 
1  from  Rev.  P.  Holmes,  private  school,  Mannamead, 

Devon. 
1  from  Bradfield. 
1  from  Rugby. 
1  from  Harrow. 
1  from  Shrewsbury. 
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1  from  Cheltenham  College. 
1  from  York  Grammar  School. 

1  from  Marlborough. 

There  are  five  other  scholars  elected  after  comi)elition 
from  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  one  of  these  was  educated  by 
the  Uev.  P.  Holmes,  Mannamead,  Devon,  private  school. 

2  at  Winchester. 
1  at  .Sherborne. 

1  at  Repton.  .1.  P.  Lightfoot,  Rector. 


Return  of  the  Schools  at  which  the  present  holders  of 


D. 


Oriel  College. 

Oriel  College.  May  1,  ISCi.i. 
There  are  at  present  nine  "  holders  of  scholarshi[)S  at 
this  College,  elected  after  open  competition  ;"  and   these 
were  educated  at  as  many  diSerent  schools ;  viz. : 


1  at  Bromsgrove  School. 
1  at  Eton. 

1  at  Leamington  College. 
1  at  Repton  School. 
1  at  Bosworth  School. 


1  at  a  Private  School. 

1  at  Harrow. 

1  at  Rugby. 

1  at  Brighton  College. 

I  am,  &c. 
Knw.  Haw  KIN'S. 


Sir, 


Queen's  College. 

The  Queen's  College,  O.vford, 
\]m\  23,  18();i. 
In  reply  to  your  circular,  with  which  I  was  favoured 
on  the  ()th  of  this  month,  I  beg  to  state  that  since  the 
establishment  of  15  open  scholarships  in  1857,  -2  scholars 
have  been  elected  after  open  competition  in  this  College, 
viz.  :— 

3  from  Rugby  School. 

.'<  from  King's  ('ollege,  London. 

2  from  Marlborough  College. 

2  from  the  Naval  Academy,  New  Cross. 

1  from  Sedl)ergh  Grammar  School. 

1  from  Brighton  Granmiar  School. 

1  from  Eton. 

1  from  Sherborne  Grammar  School. 

1  from  ^'ictoria  College,  Jersey. 

1  from  Windermere  (College. 

1  from  I])swich  Grammar  .School. 

2  from  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
2  from  private  tuition  ;  and 

1  educated  abroad. 

I  have,  &c. 

Wm.  Jackson, 
Provost  of  the  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Mountaguc  Bernard,  Esq. 


New  College,  Oxford. 

New  College,  Oxford, 
Sir,  April  /,  l8(iy. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  31st  of  March,  I  enclose  a  return  respecting  the 
scholarships  of  this  College  open  to  general  competition. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  E.  Sewell. 

Return,  ^-c. 
By  the  ordinance  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
17  &  IS  Vict.  c.  81.  there  are  to  he  :W  scholarships  in  Xew 
College. 

These  scholarships  are  to  be  filled  up  by  an  annual  elec- 
tion  of  boys   receiving   education  in  Winchester  School. 
But  any  vacant  scholarship  for  which  no   duly  qualified 
candidate  shall  be  found  at  Winchester  is  to  be  thrown  open 
to  general  competition  as  an  open  scholarship.     18  scholar- 
shi])s  have  been  alreadv  constituted,  viz. : — • 
In  1859         -         -     5 
„  1860        -        -     1 
„  1861         -        -     6 
„  1862        -        -    6 
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In  1862  four  only  of  the  vacant  scholarships  were  filled 
up  from  boys  educated  at  Winchester. 

The  remaining  two  were  thrown  open  to  general  com- 
petition. 

The  candidates  elected  to  fill  these  two  open  scholarships 
were  educated,  one  at  Rugby  and  the  other  at  Oswestry 
School. 


Brasenose  College. 
Dear  Sir,  April  3,  1863. 

I  enclose  a  return  in  compliance  with  your  request 
in  a  letter  dated  March  31. 

Yours,  Sec. 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  E.  H.  Cradock. 


-J J —  — 

Bradfield  College 

-     1 

St.  Peter's,  Radley 

. 

.    2 

Blundell's  School,  Tiverton  - 

. 

-     1* 

Blackhcath            -         -         - 

_ 

-    1* 

Timbridge  (iramnuir  School  - 

. 

\ 

Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution 

. 

-     1* 

King's  College      ... 

- 

-     1 

Magdalen  Collegiate  School,  0.\ 

ford      - 

.     1 

Charterhouse         -         -         - 

. 

.     1 

Kensington  Grammar  School 

. 

1 

Cheltenham  College 

_ 

-    1* 

Private  tuition       ... 

- 

-    1 

April  4,  186,3. 


E.  H.  Cradock,  Principal. 


Matlu-miitical  scholars. 


Corpus  Ciiristi  College. 
Sir,  Corpus  Christi  College,  April  4,  1863. 

In  answer  to  your  imiuiry  on  behalf  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commissioners,  and  as  the  best  rejily  I  can  make 
to  it,  I  send  herewith  a  list  of  the  scholars  of  (Corpus  Christi 
College,  stating  the  school  from  which  each  of  them  comes. 
I  should  add  that  the  six  J!rst  on  the  list  were  elected 
when  the  scholarships  were  limited  to  natives  of  certain 
counties  or  dioceses.  All  the  24  (which  number  includes 
four  exhibitioners,  now  called  scholars),  are  now  quite  open 
to  all  candidates  under  the  age  of  20. 

I  have,  &c. 

James  Xorris, 


M.  Bernard,  Esq.         President  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Winchester     - 

1 

Edinburgh      -             -     1 

High  gate 

King's  College,  London  1 

Hertford 

Sherborne,  Dorset      -     1 

Winchester     - 

Harrow          -            -     2 

Cheltenham  College  - 

Repton           -            -     1 

Kidderminster 

' 

Eton  -             -             -     1 

Edgbaston 

1 

Marlborough  -             -     2 

Liverpool 

1 

Rugby            -             -     2 

Merchant  Taylors' 

Vacant           -            -    2 

Lancing,  Sussex 

v) 

Christ  Church. 

T'hrist  Church,  Oxford, 
April  20,  1863. 

The  first  election  to  ojjcn  junior  studentships  at  Christ 
Church  took  place  in  1 858,  and  the  last  in  this  present 
year. 

In  these  six  elections  we  have  elected  19  junior  students, 
viz.,  three  in  mathematics,  two  in  physical  science,  and 
14  in  classics.  At  the  last  election  a  studentshi])  in  ])h}'sical 
science  was  offered  for  competition,  but  was  not  awarded, 
since  the  candidates  were  insufficiently  prepared  in  the 
rudiments  of  grammar. 

Three  Mnthemaliciil  Sludents. 
1858.  1  from  Westminster  School. 
1860.  „  „  Cheltenham  College. 
1862.  „     „     Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

Two  Physical  Science  Studentships. 
1859.  1  from  Magdalene  College  School,  Oxford. 
1861.  „     „     King's  College,  London. 
186.3.  „  not  awarded. 

Fourteen  Classical  Studentships. 

1,  from  Charterhouse  School,  but  had  resided 
at  Christ  Church  for  nearly  24  years. 

2,  from  Eton,  but  had  resided  at  Christ  Church 
for  nearly  2i  years. 

1,  from  Eton,  but  had  resided  at  Christ  Church 
for  nearly  a  year. 

2,  at  home,  but  had  resided  at  Christ  Church 
for  nearly  a  year. 

3,  from  Westminster,  but  had  resided  at  Christ 
Church  for  nearlj'  a  year. 

1,  from  Cambridge  School,  which  he  had  left 
two  years  before. 

2,  from  Worcester  School,  which  he  had  left 
Is  years  before. 

1,  direct  from  Shrewsbury. 

2,  educated  at  home. 

1,  direct  from  Shrewsbury. 

2,  direct  from  Marlborough. 

1,  direct  from  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

2,  direct  from  St.  Andrew's  College,  Bradfield. 

3,  direct  from  Winchester  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  resided  for  half 
a  year. 


1858.  No. 
„  No. 

1859.  No. 

„  No. 

„  No. 

1860.  No. 

„  No. 

1861.  No. 
„      No. 

1862.  No. 
„      No. 

1863.  No. 
„  No. 
„      No. 
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J)  For  the  last  three  years  the  competition  has  heen  greater. 

'_  Under  each  year  the  numbers  designate  the  order  of  merit. 

Henry  G.  Liddell, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


Trinity  College. 

A  Return  of  the  Schools  at  which  each  holder  of  a  scholar- 
ship in  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  elected  after  open  com- 
petition-, was  educated. 

Ipswich  School      -         -     1        Cheltenham  - 

Charterhouse         -         -     2       Marlborough 

High  School,  Edinburgh   1       Durham 

Tunbridge     -         -         -     1        Eton     -         -         - 

Rugby  -         -         -     1       Vacant 

The  above  is  a  true  return, 
Oxford,  April  18,  1863.  J.  Wilson,  President. 

St.  John's  College. 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
Sir,  April  3,  1863. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  March  31st,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  at  present  we  have  but  one  open 
scholarshio  in  this  College,  the  holder  of  which  was  educated 
at  Rugby. 

I  have,  &o. 
M.  Bernard,  Esq.  P.  Wynter,  President. 


Sir, 


Wadham  College. 

Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
April  21,  1863. 
In  compliance  wth  the  desire  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commissioners,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  a 
return  of  the  schools  at  which  each  scholar  of  this  College 
(all  of  whom  are  elected  after  open  competition)  was 
educated,  viz. : — 

Eton  and  King's  College,  London 
Macclesfield  Grammar  School 
Brighton  College 
Tunbridge  Grammar  School  - 
Felstead  Grammar  School 
Durham  Grammar  School 
Islington  Proprietary  School 
Kidderminster  Grammar  School 
Si.  Paul's  School 
Cholmely's  School,  Highgate 
Shrewsbury  School    - 
Rugby 

I  am,  &c. 

B.  P.  Symons,  Warden. 


Jesus  College. 

November,  1863. 
We  have  only  two  open  scholarships,  one  is  held  by  a 
young  gentleman  from  Christ's  Hospital,  the  other  by 
a  gentleman,  I  think,  educated  at  a  private  school,  but  he 
came  to  us  from  another  college,  and  he  is  not  now  at 
Oxford. 

Charles  Williams,  D.D.,  Principal. 


Lincoln  College. 
Return  by  the  Rector,  dated  November  1863. 
The  present  holders  of  open  scholarships  were  educated 
at  the  following  schools  : — 

•-  1 

-  1 
.  2 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

The  above  scholarships  are  all  without  any  restrictions. 
There  is  also  one  limited  to  the  county  of  Bucks,  tiie 
holder  of  which  was  educated  at  Eton. 


Rugby    - 

Durham  - 

Shrewsburv     - 

Kensington 

Marlborough  - 

Leeds 

Merchant  Taylors' 

Canterbmy 

King's  College. 

Bristol     - 

Ishngton 

Warwick 

Cheltenham     - 

,  Pembroke  College. 

Return  by  the  Master,  dated  24th  November  1863. 
I  Winchester. 

1  Rugby. 

2  Merchant  Taylors'. 
1  Marlborough. 

1  Christ's  Hospital. 

1  privately  educated. 

1  educated   at    a   Grammar    School   of  which   the 

Master  cannot  give  the  name,  the  scholar  being 

absent  from  CoUege. 


Magdalen  College. 

Abstract    of    Return    by    the    President,    dated    26th 

November  1863,  respecting  Open  Scholarships  : — 


Classical 

Mathe- 
matical. 

Natural 
Science. 

Eton      -             -             .             . 

4 

Winchester        -             .             . 

1 





Charterhouse     -             -             - 

1 





Rugby  -             -             -             - 

I 





Marlborough     - 

9 

— 



Uppingham       -     .        - 
Rossall 

1 

— 

1 

Bradfield 

1 





Eadley 

Jersey  College  -            -            - 

City  of  London  School 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Durham             -             .             . 

1 





Somersetshire  College,  Bath 



1 



Cheltenham  Grammai-  School  - 





1 

Highgate          -            .            . 
St.  Peter's  School,  York 

1 

1 

— 

New  Cross  Naval  School 



1 



Magdalen  School,  Oxford 





1 

Brighton  and  Private  Tuition  - 



— 

1 

Private  Tuition 

1 

■ — 

—    ■ 

Worcester  College. 
Return  by  the  Provost,  dated  16th  December  1863. 

1.  Elected   by  competition  from    sons  of  clergymen  of 
small  income : — 

1  Merchant  Taylors'. 

1  Bradfield. 

1  Bedford  Grammar  School. 

1  Aldenham  School. 

1  Private  Tuition. 

2.  Elected   by   competition   from   all   born    of   English 
parents : — 

1  Christ's  Hospital. 

1  King's  College  School. 

I  Sheffield  School. 


RETURNS  FROM  CAMBRIDGE. 


Sir, 


St.  Peter's  College. 

St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 
April  8,  1863. 
In  reply  to  your  circular,  dated  31st  March  1863.  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sioners, a  return  of  the  schools,  whether  public  or  jjrivate, 
at  which  each  holder  of  a  scholarship  at  St.  Peter's  College, 
elected  after  open  competition,  was  educated,  with  a  retiu-n 
of  those  who  were  not  educated  at  any  school. 

I  am,  &c. 

H. W.  Cookson. 


Guilford  Grammar  School 
Boston  Grammar  School 
Bath  Grammar  School  - 
Kensington  GrammarSch. 
London  University 


Blackheath  School  ■ 
Collegiate  Institution,  Li' 

verpoo) 
Marlborough  College 
Glasgow  University 


-  1 

I 
I 

9 


Clare  College. 

Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
Sir,  April  23,  1863. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  the  scholars  of  this  College 
at  Christmas  last,  and  of  the  places  at  which  they  were 
educated  respectively.  The  return  has  been  delayed  by  the 
absence  for  the  Easter  vacation  of  some  of  the  scholars, 
respecting  whose  place  of  education  there  was  a  doubt. 
I  am,  &c. 

E.  Atkinson, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.,  Master  of  Clare  College. 

Secretary  to  the  Pubhc  Schools  Commission. 

School  or  College  at  which  any  were  educated  : — 


Tunbridge  Grammar  Sch.  1 
City  of  London  School  -  1 
Blackheath  School  ^  -  1 
Cheltenham  School  -  1 

Ipswich  Grammai'  School  1 
King's  College,  Aberdeen  1 
Queen's  CoUege,  Cork  -  I 
King's  College,  London  -  2 


Bedford  Grammar  School 
Liverpool  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution .  -  . 
Oakham  School 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  - 
Marlborough  School 
St.  Olave's,  Southwark  - 
Private  -         -         -         - 
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Pembroke  College. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  April  23,  ISM. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  to  inforui  you  that 
of  the  number  of  scholars  in  this  CoUejje  elected  after  open 
competition  we  have  one  from  each  of  the  followin;;;  eight 
schools,  viz. : — 


Perse  School  in  Cambridge. 

Shrewsbury. 

Bury  St.  tldmunds. 

Marlborough. 

and  one  from  Dr.  Stackpole's,  Kingston,  Ireland. 

I  am,  &c. 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  Gilbert  Ainslif. 


Giggleswick. 

E.xeter. 

Christ's  Hospital. 

University  College,  London. 


GONVILLE    .VXD    CaILS    COLLEGE. 

l.i,  Devonshire  Place,  April  U,  1863. 
The    Muster   of    Caius    College,    Cambridge,    has    the 
honour  of  forwarding  to  the  Public  School  Commissioners 
the  return   which  they  requested  him  to  furnish  in  their 
letter  of  the  31st  ulto. 


St.  Bees  -        -        -  i 

Saltley  Training  College, 
Birmingham,  and  pri- 
vate tuition  -         -  1 

Private  tuition  for  three 
years  before  admission  '2 

Nottingham  Grammar 
School 

Christ's  Hospital     - 

Beaumaris  School   - 

Cheltenham  College 

Bedford  School 

Radley   - 


-  1 

-  1 

-  1 
.  2 

-  \ 

-  I 


Rugby    -        -        -        - 
Merchant  Taylors'  - 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Edinburgh  Academy 
Shrewsbury     -         -         - 
Blackheath      Proprietar}- 
School         .         .         - 
Rossall  -        -        -        - 
Harrow  -         -         - 
Clapham  Rise 
At  Birmingham 
Lynn  Grammar  School 
Ipswich  -         -         . 


-  1 


Trinity  Hall. 


Sir, 


Trinity  Hall,  April,  9. 
The  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  being  away  from 
Cambridge  during  the  vacation,  I  have  at  his  recjuest  filled 
up  the  return  required.  The  scholars  named  were  elected 
by  open  competition  jircvious  to  residence.  I  conclude 
that  the  return  is  not  intended  to  extend  to  the  case  of 
those  who  have  been  elected  scholars  after  examinations 
confined  to  members  of  the  College. 

I  have,  &c. 

Henry  Lath  a.m. 

Return  of  the  Schools  at  which  each  holder  of  scholar- 
ships at  Trinity  Hall,  elected  after  open  comjietition, 
\vas  educated. 

St.  Peter's  School,  York  .  -  - 

St.  John's  Wood  Proprietary  College  and  i)ri- 
vate  tuition  -  -  -  -  - 

Harrow  School  .  .  -  . 

Clirist's  Hospital 

St.  Paul's  School  .  -  -  - 

Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool 
Private  tuition  -  .  .  . 

Merchant  Taylors'  School         -  .  . 

Bedford  School  .... 

(Signed)         Henry  Latham, 

Vice-Master  of  Trinity  Hall. 
April  9, 1863. 

Corpus  Christi  College. 

Corpus  Christi  Lodge,  Cambridge, 
May  29,  1863. 
The  Master  of  Corpus   begs  to  enclose  a  list  of  the 
scholars   of  his   College  with  the  information  respecting 
their  education,  which  has  been  asked  for  on  the  part  of 
the  Public  Schools  Commissioners. 


1 


City  of  London  School    - 

2 

Stockwell     and     King's 

Lancaster        .         .         . 

T 

College  Schools  -         -  1 

King's    College     School, 

Norwich          -         -         -  1 

London       .         .         - 

Ipswich  -         -         -         -  1 

School  at  Heidelbergh     - 

Dudley  -         -         -         -  1 

King    Edward's    School, 

Perse  School,  Cambridge  1 

Birmingham 

Westminster  -         -         -  1 

King  William's  College, 

Repton  -         -         -         -  1 

Isle  of  Man 

Private  -         -         -         -  2 

Llandovery     -        -        - 

Queen's  College. 
Queen's  College  Lodge,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  May  4,  1863. 

I  BEG  to  send  you  the  information  respecting  the 
scholars  of  Queen's  College,  as  requested  in  your  circular 
of  the  31st  of  last  March.     I  regret  that  I  have  not  been 

E 


able  to  forward  it  sooner;  because  some  of  the  scholars 
have  only  just  returned  to  College. 

I  am,  &c. 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  Geo.  Phillips. 

School  at  which  educated. 
Harrow,  Tonbridge         -         -         -         -         - 
Private  --....- 

Harrow  ....... 

Christ's  Hospital - 

Wigan  Grammar  Scliool         .... 
Welsh  Collegiate  Institution,  Llandovery 
Edenpore  House,  Holloway,  Middlesex  - 
Marlborough  College,  ^\'ilts  .... 
King's  College,  London  .... 

Mercer's  School,  Lonilon  .... 
Huddersfield  College,  Alnwick  Grammar 
School  ..-.--. 
Aldenham  Grammar  School,  Watford,  Herts  - 
Cheltenham  College  -  -  -  .  . 
City  of  London  School  -         -         -         -         - 

St.  Catherine's  College. 

St.  Catherine's  Lodge,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  June  4,  1863. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  returning  you  an  account  of 
the  Schools  at  which  the  scholars  in  this  College  were 
educated. 

I  am,  &c. 

C.  K.  Robinson,  Master. 


D. 


Royal  Institution,  Liver- 
pool   -         -         -         -   1 
Chester  Grammar  School  1 
King's  College,  London  -  1 


Kensington  School  -  1 

Lancaster  Cirammar  Sch.  1 
Nonvich  Grauunar  School  2 
Private  tuition        -         -  6 


Sir, 


St.  John's  College. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
May  1,  1863. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commissioners,  I  beg  leave  to  send  to  you,  enclosed  here- 
with, a  list  of  the  present  scholars  of  this  College,  with  the 
names  of  the  schools  annexed  from  which  they  severally 
came.  When  no  school  is  named,  it  is  to  be  assumea 
that  the  scholar  was  privately  educated  before  he  came  to 
St.  John's. 

I  am,  &c. 
Mountague  Bernard,  Escp,  B.C.L.  W.  H.  Bateson. 


Sedbergh  Grammar  School 
Birmingham,  K.  Edward's  School  • 
Trinity  College,  Toronto 
Oakham  Grammar  School 
Shrewsbury  School 
Merchant  Taylors'  School 
Blandford  Grammar  School     - 
Tunbridge  Grammar  School    - 
Rossall  School        .         .         .         - 
Victoria  College,  Jersey  - 
Leeds  Grammar  School  - 
Bedford  .         -         -         .         . 

St.  Peter's  College,  Adelaide    - 
Pocklington  Grammar  School 
Rugby   ------ 

Marlborough  College 

Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge 

King's  School,  Sherborne 

King's  College,  London 

Repton  -        .        -         -        - 

Oundle  Grammar  School 

Private  ------ 


-  1 

-  31 


Magdalene  College. 

April  9,  1863. 
Schools    from  which    scholars  now   undergraduates    have 
been   elected  to   scholarships   at   Magdalene   College, 
Cambridge,  after  open  competition. 

Eton  -  -  -     1 

Shrewsbury  -  -    2 

Christ's  Hospital     -  -     3 

Bury  St.  Edmimds 
Kensington 
Marlborough 
King's  College         - 
Wisbech      -  -  . 

Privately  educated  -  -     0 

Mynors  Bright,  M.A., 
President  and  Tutor  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge. 
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Trinity  College. 
Sm  Trinity  Lodge,  Cambridge,  April  7,  1863. 

I  SEND  a  return  for  tliis  College  such  as  is  described 
in  your  request  dated  March  31.  The  return  contains  the 
names  of  the  scholai-s  as  they  stood  after  the  last  election. 
The  Westminster  exhibitioners  who  have  replaced  the  West- 
minster scholars  are  not  included. 

I  am,  &c. 
M.  Bernard,  Esq.  W.  Whewell. 

A  Return  of  the  Schools  from  which  the  Scholars  of 
Trinity,  College,  Cambridge,  were  educated  and  elected 
after  open  competition. 


London,  Charterhouse     - 
„        City  of  London 
„        King's  College  - 
St.  Paul's  - 
Marlborough  -         -         - 
Montreal         -         -         - 
Rugby    -         -         -         - 
Shrewsbury     -         -         - 
Surrey,  Cheam  School     - 
Tunbridge       -         -         - 
York,  St.  Peter's     - 


2 
5 
4 

:i 
1 
1 

■  (i 

3 

■  1 
1 

■J^ 

63 

Private  and  Addiscombe_J. 
Private  -        -        -  5 


Aberdeen,  King's  College 

Birmingham.  King  Ed- 
ward's School 

Blackheath     -         -  - 

Brighton         -         -  - 

Cheltenham    -         -  - 

Eton      -        -        -  - 

Glasgow          -        -  - 

Guernsey         .         -  - 

Halifax  -         -         -  - 

Harrow            .         -  - 

Haward  College,  U.S.A. 

Heversham     -         -  - 

Leeds      -         -         ■  ■ 

Liver]]ool        -         -  - 

April,  1863.  

Emmanuel  College. 

April  4,  1863. 

Questions  relating  to  open  scholarships  received  April  3, 
1863. 

Examinations  for  open  scholarships  were  instituted  at 
Emmanuel  College  in  1862.  , 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  scholarships  and  minor 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  awarded  in  186:.'  and  1863  (re- 
stricted to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age)  : — 

Mathematical,  1862.— A  scholarship  of  60/.  a  year  ;  ^orth 
London  Collegiate  School. 

Classical.— A  minor  scholarship  of  30/.  (one  year)  ;  Ips- 
wich School.  A  minor  scholarship  of  30/.  (one  year)  ; 
nrivate  tuition. 

'  Mathematical,  1863.— A  scholarship  of  00/.  a  year; 
private  tuition.  A  scholarship  of  60/.  a  year;  St.  Peter's 
Collegiate  School,  York.  A  minor  scholarship  of  50/.  (one 
year) ;  private  tuition,  and  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 


Sydney  Sussex  College. 

Open  Foundation  Scholars. 
Bristol  Grammar  School 
Kensington  Grammar  School 
Rossalf  School 
St.  Peter's  School,  York 
The  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
The  Grammar  School,  Oakham 

Senior  Taylor  Scholars. 
Bristol  Grammar  School 
London  University    - 

Junior  Taylor  Scholars. 
Grammar  School,  Oakham    - 
Oundle  School 
Leeds  Grammar  School 
City  of  London  School 
Colchester  Grammar  School  - 
Tiverton  School 


April  10,  1863. 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 


-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 


Grammar  School,  Market  Bosworth       1 
There  are  two  also  who  obtained  open  scholarships  and 
were  educated  ])rivately. 

J.  C.  Williams  Ellis,  M.A.,  Tutor. 


Downing  College. 

Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
SiK,  June  11,1863. 

I  AM  instructed  by  the  Master  of  Downing  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  at  iirescnt  eight  foundation  scholars 
elected  by  open  competition,  ot  these  four  have  been 
elected  recently.  Of  the  four  scholars  elected  in  June  1862, 
one  was  educated  at  Rugby,  one  at  Se\'cnoaks  Grammar 
School,  Kent,  one  in  Germany,  and  one  who  was  elected 
for  proficiency  in  Natural  Science,  studied  before  coming 
to  Cambridge  in  the  Government  School  of  Mines.  Of 
the  four  recently  elected,  one  was  educated  at  the  Perse 
Grammar  School,  Cambridge,  one  in  the  City  of  London 
School,  one  by  private  Tutors,  and  one,  chosen  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Natural  Science,  at  King's  College,  London. 
There  are  also  three  minor  scholars  at  Downing,  one 
educated  at  the  Cathedral  School  at  Ely,  one  educated  at 
home  by  his  father,  and  one  by  private  tuition  in  Cambridge. 
I  am,  &:c. 

Wm.  Bennett  Pike, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.,  Tutor  of'Downing. 

&c.  &c. 


APPENDIX  E. 


Correspondence  respecting  Examinations  for  Direct  Commissions  in  the  Army,  and  for  Admission 
to  Sandliurst  and  Woolwich,  and  Returns  fiu-nished  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 


Letter  from  the  Secretary  toMajor-General  Forster, 
K.H.,    Military  Secretary  to    the  Commander-iu- 

Chief. 

Public  Schools'  Commission, 

2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
gj^  27th  January  1863. 

1  AM  desired  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  revenues,  management,  and  studies  of 
certain  colleges  and  schools,  to  request  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to"move  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  direct  that  the  Commissioners  be  furnished  with 
some  information  which  would  be  of  essential  ser\-ice  to 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiry. 

The  information  which   I  am  desired  to  ask  for  is  as 

follows :  ■     ■  -i  r 

I.  As  to  the  examinations  for  direct  commissions  and  tor 

Sandhurst.  ,     r.         -i 

(1.)  \  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Council 
of  Military  Education  and  the  head  masters  of  the 
public  schools. 

(2.)  A  statement  of  the  total  number  of  candidates  who 
have  come  up  for  direct  commissions  and  for  Sand- 
hurst respectively  in  each  of  the  last  three  years 
(1 860-1862,  both 'inclusive),  and  of  the  number  who 
passed,  and  of  the  number  who  failed. 

(3.)  A  similar  statement  confined  to  the  following  nine 
schools,  viz.,  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Char- 
terhouse. St.  Paul's,  Mijrchant  Taylors',  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  giving  the  numbers  separately 
for"each  school ;  and  distinguishing  in  each  case 
between  those  who  came  up  direct  from  the  school, 
and  those  who  came  up  after  subsequent  preparation. 

(4.)  A  return  showing  as  to  the  successful  candidates 
from  each   school    (distinguishing  them  as  above). 


how  many  attained,  and  how  many  failed  to  attain, 
the  required  number  of  marks  in  each  subject,  and 
a  similar  return  as  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates.  I 
take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  this  statement  might 
De  combined  with  No.  3,  and  might  be  in  a  tabular 
form  resembling  the  enclosed  specimen. 

(5.)  The  conditions  of  the  examination,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  questions  set. 

IL  As  to  the  examinations  for  ^^'oolwich. 

Returns  similar  to  those  asked  for  with  reference  to  exam- 
inations for  direct  commissions  and  Sandhurst,  except  the 
copy  correspondence  (success  or  fadure,  in  the  Woolwich 
returns  to  mean  success  or  failure  in  passiiiij  the  qualifyitir/ 
examination).  The  Commissioners  understand  that  there  has 
been  no  correspondence  between  the  Council  and  the  schools 
respecting  examinations  for  Woolwich  ;  but  they  would  be 
glad  to  be  informed  of  the  jiarticulars  of  the  change  which 
they  understand  has  recently  been  made  in  the  examina- 
tions for  Woolwich. 

With  respect  to  the  return  ( No.  2)  I  should  perhaps  ex- 
plain that  the  Commissioners  wish  for  it  in  order  to  form  an 
opinion  respecting  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  schools  to  the  total  numbers  of  successful  and 
of  unsuccessful  candidates. 

As  the  Commissioners  have  liegun  to  consider  their  rejjort, 
they  would  be  much  obliged  if  these  returns  (the  preparation 
of  which  may,  I  fear,  take  some  little  time  and  trouble)  were 
furnished  to  them  as  early  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Ser\-ant, 

Mountague  Bernard, 
Major-Gen.  Forster,  K.II.  (Secretary). 

Horse  Guards. 
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Specimen  Table  referred  to  in  the  above  Letter. 
Successful  Candidates. 


•§1 
II 

111 

Glassies. 

i 

1 

ftc.i 

Latin. 

Greek. 

1 

■3 

O 

1 

1 

» 

rs 
f 

1  ;l 

Tj.„~               ( direct 
*■'""           ■  I  not  direct 

Winchester     j  fj-^., 
Westminster  {;';;,■;•■;;?„,,  1 
Charterhouse  M,;i;«i[,,,J 

st.pa«rs  -{;;s';iUtl 

Merehant       j  direct 
Taylors'       (  not  direct 

H-ow    -[;!;,-tec,^ 

i!„„i.vT             f  direct 
Kughj  -       -  i  not  direct 

Shrewsbury    {^i;^,^^ 

1  : 
i 

i 

1 

Unsuccessful  Candidates. 

(A  similar  Table.) 

The  words  passed  and  failed  in  every  column  hut  llie  first, 
to  indicate  those  who  obtained  or  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite 
number  of  marks  in  each  particular  subject. 


Letter  from  M;ijbr-Gencral  Forster,  K.H.,  to  the  Secretarj-, 
transmittinft  Memorandum  of  the  Council  of  Military 
Education  and  Enclosures. 

Horse  Guards, 
Sir,  12th  March  ISfi.'i. 

In  answer  to  your  communication  of  the  '27th 
.January  last,  I  am  desired  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Field  >Iarshal  Commandin};  in  Chief  to  request  you  to 
lay  before  the  Royal  Public  Schools  Commission  the  ac- 
companyinjT  report  from  the  Council  of  Military  Education 
with  its  enclosures,  which  ajipears  to  His  Royal  Highness 
to  furnish  in  a  very  complete  form  the  information 
requested  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  F.  Forster. 
The  Secretary,  Public  Schools  Commission. 


Memorandum  by  the  Council  of  Mihtary  Education, 
transmitted  with  the  preceding  Letter. 

13,  Great  George  Street,  9th  March  1863. 

With  reference  to  the  Military  Secretary's  letter  of 
the  7th  ultimo  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  secretarj' 
to  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  the  Council  of  Military 
Education  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  the 
papers  herewith  enclosed  which  they  trust  will  furnish  the 
information  required. 

The  Council  must  explain  n-ith  reference  to  enclosures 
B.  C.  D.  shewing  the  numbers  of  candidates  from  the 
public  schools  for  direct  commissions,  that  the  information 
there  given  is  compiled  from  the  examination  returns  of 
the  periods  from  September,  1858,  to  October,  1860,  and 
from  May,  1862,  to  January,  1863,  thus  ranging  over 
about  three  years.  Of  the  intermediate  period,  viz.,  from 
October,  1860,  to  May,  18()2,  the  Council  have  unfortu- 
nately no  records  available  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  statements  of  the  schools  or  other  places  at  which 
candidates  have  been  educated  are  compiled  from  the 
certificates  of  character  from  their  tutors,  which  they  are 
required  by  the  regulations  to  produce.  In  many  instances 
these  have  not  been  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. They  have  been  subsequently  forwarded  to 
the  office  of  the  military  secretary,  but  ha\"e  not  been 
entered  in  the  office  books  of  the  Council.  This  has,  no 
doubt,  led  to  several  omissions  in  estimating  the  number  of 
candidates  for  direct  commissions  educated  at,  or  formerly 
belonging  to  the  public  schools.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  source  of  error  the  Council  are  confident  that  the 
statements  enclosed  may  be  accepted  as  affording  a  fair 
approximation  to  the  correct  result. 

The  above  remarks  do  not  ap|)Iy  to  the  returns  of  can- 
didates from  the  public  schools  who  ha^'e  been  competitors 
for  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  and  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 


No  candidates  arc  included  in  the  returns  who  have  left 
the  public  schools  more  than  two  years  prior  to  their 
examination.  Candidates  who  have  failed  are  not  a  second 
time  recorded  in  thctn,  whether  for  failure  or  success,  unless 
they  have  returned  to  the  public  school  after  their  examina- 
tion. A  statement  is,  however,  added  at  the  foot  of  each 
return  shewing  the  result  of  subsequent  examinations. 

The  total  numbers  thus  obtained  will  enable  a  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  the  candidates  from  public 
schools  and  those  from  other  places  of  education. 

^\'ith  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Bernard's  letter. 
in  which  information  is  sought  as  to  the  changes  in  tae 
conditions  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  Woolwich 
which  were  made  in  May.  1862,  the  Council  havj  to 
explain  that  the  general  object  of  those  changes  was — 

1st.  To  ensure  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary parts  of  mathematics  by  giving  high  marks,  and  at 
the  same  time  limiting  the  obligatory  qualifications  to  the 
earlier  branches  up  tt)  trigonometry  inclusive. 

2nd.  To  effect  a  virtual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
subjects  allowed  to  be  taken  up  by  dividing  into  separate 
subjects  those  which  were  formerly  linked  as  double 
subjects  and  counted  together  double  marks,  as  for  in- 
stance English  language  and  English  history.  To  ap- 
preciate fully  the  effects  of  this  step  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  candidates  in  this  examination  are  limited 
to  five  subjects. 

3rd.  In  respect  to  the  classics  to  reduce  ftirther  the 
number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  U])  by  suppressing 
the  examinations  in  Greek  and  Roman  histor>',  and 
restricting  the  examination  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  The  marks  fonnerly  given  to  those  histories 
were  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  language,  as  it 
was  felt  that  the  classics  would  otherwise  have  been  unduly 
depreciated. 

The  general  effect  of  these  modifications  is  that  while 
mathematics  count  3,^00  marks  (with  an  obligatory  quali- 
fication) Latin  and  Greek  together  count  3,0110,  and  other 
subjects  count  1,000  each. 

The  tabular  statement  appended  to  this  memorandum 
shews  the  actual  wt)rking  of  this  system  by  reference  to  the 
examination  of  Januarj-  last.  It  will  be  seen  that  1 1  out 
of  the  20  successfid  coini)etitors  distinguished  themselves  in 
classics,  and  that  the  majority  of  these  11  (including  the 
first  four)  distinguished  themselves  also  in  mathematics. 
At  the  same  time  it  will,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  this  examination  a  stringent  mathematical  qualification 
nuist  necessarily  he  insisted  upon  within  at  least  the  limits 
of  study  above  stated. 

The  Council  cannot  but  hope  that  under  the  conditions 
of  the  system  as  now  modified  the  public  schools  will  before 
long  send  candidates  direct  to  these  examinations  who  will 
obtain  the  success  which  maj'  be  expected  from  a  sound 
course  of  education  and  training. 

D.  F.  W.  Hamilton, 

Major-General,  Vice-President. 
F.  Abbott,  Major-General. 

H.    MOSELEV. 

T.  Elwvx,  Colonel. 
J.  E.  Addison,  Colonel. 


E. 


Tabular  St.\tement,  annexed  to  the  above  Memoran- 
dum, shewing  the  subjects  in  which  the  Successful 
Competitors  in  the  Examination  of  January  1863, 
for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
principally  distinguished  themselvts. 


Successful 
Candidates  in 
Order  of  Merit. 

'5 

2 

5 

a 

1 

1 

J 

5 

6 

1 

si 

8 

3  . 
'A 

=  c 
■S.2 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
s 
9 
10 
11 
12 

i:; 
u 

15 
irt 
17 

IS 
19 
20 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

- 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

- 

Tot.al. 

1 

11 

5 

1     15 

5  1     9 

-i- 

5 

- 

E  3 
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CONTENTS   OF  ENCLOSURES. 


A, — Report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  dated  1860, 
containing  at  page  26  the  correspondence  of  the  Council 
with  the  Head  ISiastcrs  of  certain  Public  Schools.  [This  cor- 
respondence, upon  which  the  conditions  of  examination  for 
Direct  Commissions  (see  Enclosure  L.)  were  framed,  is  not 
printed  here,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  published  Report.] 

B. — Total  number  of  Candidates  who  have  been  examined  for 
Direct  Commi«s'ons  durinjr  the  periods  from  September  1858 
to  October  1860,  and  from  May  1862  to  January  1863,  with 
numbers  passed  and  failed. 

C. — Similar  statement  confined  to  the  Public  Schools. 

0,  and  D  a. — Returns  of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  Candi 
dates  from  Public  Schools  for  Direct  Commissions  during 
the  periods  above  stated,  shewing  the  subjects  in  which  they 
passed  and  failed. 

E. — Total  number  of  Candidates   who  have   been   examined   for 


admission  to  Sandhurst  from  December  1859  to  June  1862, 
with  numbers  passed  and  failed. 

F. — Similar  statement  conHned  to  Public  Schools. 

G.  and  G  a. — Returns  of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  Candi- 
dates for  Sandhurst  from  Public  Schools,  shewing  the  subjects 
in  which  they  passed  and  failed. 

a. — Total  number  of  Candid. ites  who  have  been  examined  for 
admission  to  Woolwich  Royal  INIilitary  Academy  from  July 
1860  to  January  1863,  with  numbers  qualified  or  failed  to 
qualify. 

I. — Similar  statement  confined  to  the  Public  Schools. 

K,  and  K.  a. —  Heturns  of  Candidates  for  Woolwich  from  or  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Public  Schools,  shewing  the  subjects 
in  which  they  passed  or  failed. 

L. — Conditions  of  examination  for  Direct  Commissions,  Sandhurst 
and  Woolwich,  with  copies  of  examination  questions  for  each 


B. 

Total  number  of  candidates  who  have  been  examined 
for  direct  commissions  during  the  periods  from 
September  1858  to  October  18fi0,  and  from  May 
1862  to  Januaiy  1863        -  -  -  '-     19/6 


Of  these,  passed 
„        failed   - 


-  1302 

-  674 

1976 


These  numbers  represent  strictly  the  aggregate  of  candi- 
dates at  the  several  examinations,  not  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals examined.  In  manj'  instances  the  same  individual 
has  presented  himself  at  several  examinations,  until  he  has 
succeeded  in  passing. 


Total  number  of  candidates  from  the  public  schools, 
whether  direct  or  not  direct,  who  have  been  ex- 
amined for  direct  commissions  during  the  periods 
from  September  1858  to  October  1860,  and  from 
May  1862  to  January  1863 

Of  these,  passed     -  -  -        - 

„        failed   -  -  -  - 


*122 


102 
20 


*  The   proportions   furnished    by  the   different   schools 
appear  in  the  Tables  D  and  D  a. 


D. 
Successful  Candidates  from  the  Public  Schools  for  Direct  Commissions  during  Three  Years. 


Mathe- 
matics. 

English 

.     History. 

Latin. 

Greeli 

Trench 

.    German. 

Natural 
Sciences. 

Experi 

menta 

Science 

Drawing. 

3. 

P-l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'6 

1 

1 

1 

■d 

V 
at 

Pi 

■a 

1 

Ph 

i 

1 

'6 

1 

i. 

es 

Ph 

i 

'5 

■a 

1 

'a 

■6 

13 
:3 

'At 
-co 

Eton 

"Direct     - 
Not  direct 

16 
20 

16 
20 

16 

18 

1 

16 
16 

3 

6 

7 

)      15 
>      20 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

11 
8 

;s}'» 

Winchester 

'  Direct     - 
Not  direct 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i}' 

Westminster 

/Direct     - 
'  \  Not  direct 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

u» 

Charterhouse 

_  r  Direct     - 
\  Not  direct 

2 

2 

2 

1 

• 

2 

i]-- 

St.  Paul's    - 

■  Direct      - 
'\  Not  direct 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

;}' 

MerchantTayWJ^i,-^^^;, 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i}  = 

Harrow 

/  Direct     - 
■\  Not  direct 

9 
17 

9 
.       17 

8 
14 

1 

2 

9 
15 

3 
4 

i        9 
1  1   15 

3 

2 

2 

5 
5 

4 
4 

,?}» 

Rugby 

'Direct     - 
"'Not  direct 

5 
17 

5 
17 

5 
.       16 

5 
13 

2 
5 

I         5 
5      16 

1 
5 

2 

1 

I 

!        2 

7 

2 
6 

,?}- 

Shrewsbury 

/Direct     - 
""Not  direct 

2 

2 

2 

• 

2 

1 

1 

, 

1 

;i^ 

1                    1                   1                    1                   1 

Total  Successf 

96 

These  Numbers  represent  those  Candidates  who  passed  at  their  First  Examination,  Six  others  passed  at  their  Second  Examination, 

Total  passed  102. 
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D  11. 


E. 


Unsuccbssfll  Can 

DIDATES 

from  the  Pu 

3  Lie 

s 

:hools 

for  Direct  Commissions 

during 

Three  Years. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

English. 

History. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Natural 
Sciences. 

Experimeutal 
Sciences. 

Draw- 
ing. 

Minimum 
Aggregate. 

i 

i 

•3 

1 

•d 
1 

•d 

1 

•d 

1 

■2 
i 

•3 
IS 

•d 

1  i 
1  1 

1 

i 

i 

.  •« 

■g" 
1 

-3 

1 

•d 

•d 

•a 

s 

°s 
1 

•2.i 

•c  S 

3S 

1 

,,.                             r  Direct     - 
•  •ton  -        -        -  1  Not  direct 

^^''-^-'-         -{Erec't 

......               /Direct     - 

Avestminster       -  |  Not  direct 

Charterhouse       -{^^rL^t 

,      I.    11                  /Direct     - 
■^^"1«   -        -  1  Not  direct 

I     .  n.    1      >   f  Direct     - 
Merchant  laylors    |  Not  direct 

,,                             /Direct     - 
Harrow       -         -   |  Not  direct 

„     ,                        /Direct     - 
Rugby    •    -        -  1  Not  direct 

„,         ,                    /Direct     - 
Shrewsbury          -   ■[  Not  direct 

] 
< 

2 

1 

3 

< 

2 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

o 

1 

) 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

I 

2 

4 

1 

1 
4 

1 

4 

Hs 
?}• 

q}o 
0: 

o|o 

4/C 
0/0 

Total,  unsuccessful 


20 


E. 

Total  number  of  candidates  who  have  been  examined 
for  admission  to  Sandhurst  from  December  1859 
to  June  1862         ..... 

Of  these,  pasSed  ... 

„        failed  ... 


375 

31H 
57 

375 


Number  of  candidates  from  the  Public  Schools, 
whether  direct  or  not  direct,  for  admission  to 
Sandhurst,  from  December  1859  to  June  18(>2 

Of  these  passed  ... 

,,     failed    -  -  -  . 


23 

18 
5 

23 


SrccESSFUi.  Candidates  from  the  Public  Schools,  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  during 

Three  Years. 


Mathe- 
matics. 

English. 

History. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Natural 
Sciences. 

Experi. 

mental 

Sciences. 

Drawing. 

11 

Of 

1 

•d 

"3 

■d 

GC 

-d 

■d 

-d 

*3 

■d 

a; 

1 

-d 

•d 

*3 

■d 
1 

•d 

-d 

;5 

-3 

1 

1 

Ph 

'a 

1 

1 
fa 

-d 

1 

■6 

fa 

51 

0   " 

H 

■r,                             r  Direct 
^•™           -        ■    1  Not  direct 

,,..     ,     ,                  r  Direct 
A^.r.ohester         -   |  Not  direct 

,„        .    ,                [Direct 
Meslmmster        -   |  Not  direct 

Chaa-terhouse       -{Krect 

r.     1,     V                    /Direct 
St.  Pauls   -        -  1  Not  direct 

™     ,      ,  r  Direct 
•  crchant  Taylors  jj^^^^i^^^t 

,.                              r  Direct 
Harrow       -         -   j  Not  direct 

„     ,                          /  Direct 
Rugby        -        -  1  Not  direct 

1.           V                    r  Direct 
(Shrewsbury         -  -[Not  direct 

1 

> 

4 
2 

5 
2 

1 
■  2 

1 
4 

1 

4 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

5 

1 
1 

I 

* 
1 

1 

2 

S}« 

?}■ 

Total  successful 


18 


E  4 
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Ga. 

Unsuccessful  Candidatrs  from  the  Public  Schools  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College, 

Sandhurst,  during  Three  Years. 


Mathc- 
luatics. 


EiiRlisli 


History 


en    I  ^ 


Eton  - 

Winchester 

Westminster 

Charterhouse 

St.  Paul's   - 

Merchant  Tay 

Harrow 

Rugby 

Shrewsbury 


lors' 


J  Direct     - 
\  Not  direct 

r  Direct 
\  Not  direct 

r  Direct     - 
I  Not  direct 

J  Direct 
\  Not  direct 

J  Direct 
\  Not  direct 

f  Direct 
\  Not  direct 

( Direct      - 
1  Not  direct 

{Direct 
Not  direct 

r  Direct     - 
\  Not  direct 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French 


German 


Natural 
Sciences. 


Experimental 
Sciences. 


Draw- 
ing. 


Miuimum 
Aggregate. 


n- 

S}" 


Total  unsuccessful 


H. 

Total  ntimber  of  candidates  who  have  been  examined 
for  admission  to  Woolvich  from  July  1S<)0  to 
January  lSti3         ....  -     1:234 

-  545 

-  689 


Of  these,  qualified 

„         failed  to  qualify 


1234 


I. 

Number  of  candidates  from  the  Public  Schools, 
whether  direct  or  not  direct,  who  have  been  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  Woolwich  from  July  IHfiO 
to  January  ISG.'i      .  -  -  -  . 

Of  these,  qualified  .  .  . 

,,         failed  to  qualify 


84 

35 
49 

84 


K. 


Candidates  directly  from,  or  formerly  educated  at.  the  Public  Schools,  v.ho  have  obtained  the  auALiFYiiNC  Minimum 
in  the  C"""-"''^""  p^- >  "i'^- 'i-iKva  (nr  nilmission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  W( 
January 


Es  directlv  from,  or  formerly  educated  at.  the  FUBLic  schools,  v.iio  nave  obtained  the  oualifying  ™i 
in  the  ComimlTi'tive  Ex-xminatIons  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolv.ich,  fi'om  July  1860  to 

V  1863. 


Mathe- 
matics. 

English 
Language 

and 
History. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Hindu- 

.stani  and 

History 

of  India. 

Natural 
Sciences. 

Experi- 
mental 
Sciences. 

Drawing. 

u 

1 

tn 

r3 

1 

1      % 

Ph       P^ 

•a 
1 

i. 

1 

Ph 

13 
1 

1 

^6 

■a 

1 

i 

1 

i 

'3 

V 

P-t 

— 

1 

f  Direct     - 
i'.ton  -        -        -  -j^  jjgj  jii^gjt 

TTT.     V    .                 /Direct     - 
Winchester         -   -[  ^ot  direct 

■uT    •    ■     i                r  Direct     - 
Westminst.'r        -  •[  j^-^t  direct 

f  Direct     - 
Charterhouse       -   -[^ot  direct 

o    -r,     „                    r  Direct      - 
StPauVK    -             [^  Not  direct 

Merchant  Taylors'  JNoTdirect 

„                              1  Direct     - 
Harrow       -        -  |  Not  direct 

-,,     V                          [Direct      - 
Rugby         -         -   -[Not  direct 

r  Direct     - 
Shvewsbmy         -   {^01  direct 

lu 

1 

7 

• 

6 

1 

10 
3 

3 

I 

1 

i 

1 

7 
1 

8 
6 

2 

4 

• 

2 

1 

2 

G 

• 

?}■ 

n» 

;}» 
,:}■» 

0/    0 

1 

Total  successful 

24 

The  above  return  represents  the  number  of  candidates  who  qualified  at  their  first  examination.     Eleven  others  have  qualified  at  subsequent 
examinations ;  the  total  number  tberefore  qualified  (to  be  compared  vith  the  numbers  in  Enclosure  H.)  is  35. 
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Candidates  directly  from,  or  formerly  educated  at,  the  Puhlic  Schools,  who  have  failed  to  obtain  the  Qualifyino 
MixiMi'M  in  the  Competitive  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  AIihtauy  Ac.xde.mv,  Woolwich,  irom 
July  ISGO  to  January  lt^()3. 


E. 


Mathe- 
inaticd. 

lb. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Hindu- 
Ktaniand 
History 
of  ludu. 

Natural 
Sciences. 

Experi- 
mental 
Sciences. 

Draw- 
ing. 

Minimum 
Aggregate 

si 

Passed. 
Vailed. 

i 
1 

■a 
■3 

•=■ 

•3 

•^ 

i 
1 

1 

•a 

•3 

1 

'3 

U4 

Passed. 
Failed. 
Passed. 

'3 

a 

S 

•a 
1 

i 
1 

-3 
'3 

o 

IT.™                          I  Direct     - 
Eton-        .        -   |N„jdi,gj,t 

Winchester         -   {^^g^^ 

Westminster       -{^^^r^. 

Charterhouse       -   {  Srect 

S*-!""^--        -{xi^Xec-t 

MerchantTaylors'l^--'^^;, 

TT „                   /Direct    - 

Harrow       -        -    |  ^.-„t  ^j.^.^ 

^-»'^y         -        -{Sreo-t 
Shre..bury         -  {^^^^^ 

1 

1 
5 

2 

2 

i 

1 

10 

1 
14 

2 

1 

6 
2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 
12 

2 

« 

5 
2 
2 
1 

i 

11 

1 
14 

2 

3 

1 
2 

6 

1 
6 

2 

1 

1 
5 

12 

12 
2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 
5 

1 
3 

2 
1 
1 

1 
G 
8 
1 

. 

1 

3 
2 

12 
13 

5}' 

;}■ 
,1}" 

Total  unsuccessful 


42 


The  above  return   represents  the  number   of  candidates  who  failed  to  qualifj-  at  their  first  examination.      Seven  of  these  have  tailed  to 
qualify  at  subsequent  examinations  :   the  total  number,  therefore,  (to  be  compared  with  the  numbers  in  Enclosure  II)  is  49. 


Extract  from  Memobandu.m  dated  Horse  Guards, 
1st  October  1859,  regulating  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  direct  commissions. 

IV.  The  following  \\'ill  be  the  sulijects  of  examination 
and  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to  each,  viz.  — 


The  Classics 


/Latin      -             -             -             -  2.000 

t  Greek     ...             -  l,(i(10 

Mathematics,  ])ure  and  mixed          ■            .            -  li/M) 

English  language  -  ...  1,200 
Modern  languages  (not  including  provincial 

dialects)  each 1,200 

History,  ancient  and  modem,  with  geography         -  1,200 

Natural  sciences,  i.  e.  mineralogy  and  geology  -  1,200 
Experimental  sciences,    i.  e.  chemistry,  heat, 

electricity,  including  magnetism       -         -            -  1,200 

Drawing       ------  600 

V.  Of  the  foregoing  subjects,  the  elementary  branches  of 
mathematics  and  the  English  language,  to  the  extent  stated 
in  tlie  following  ]iaragraphs,  will  be  considered  obligatory  : 

1.  In  mathematics  1,200  marks  will  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing obligatory  portions,  viz.,  arithmetic,  including  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions — proportion — extraction  of  the  square 
root — and  simple  interest. 

Algebra,  including  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  ques- 
tions producing  them ;  Euclid,  the  first  three  books. 

Of  the  1,200  marks  allotted  to  the  foregoing  portions  of 
mathematics  ^00  will  be  required  for  qualification,  and  of 
these  at  least  200  must  be  obtainedin  arithmetic. 

2.  In  the  English  language  the  candidate  will  be  required 
to  write  correctly  and  in  a  good  legiljle  hand  from  dictation, 
and  to  compose  grammatically.  He  will  be  required  to 
obtain  at  least  200  marks  in  this  subject. 

And  out  of  the  remaining  subjects  or  portions  of  subjects, 
which  are  left  to  the  option  of  the  candidate,  it  will  be  re- 
quired that  such  a  number  of  marks  shall  be  obtained  as  shall 
raise  the  total  number  necessary  for  qualification  to  1,800. 

VI.  In  respect  to  the  subjects  left  voluntary,  candidates 
will  not  be  allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  any  one 
subject  unless  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  mmiber 
of  marks  allotted  to  that  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  classics,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
for  the  candidate  to  forward  the  names  of  the  authors  in 
which  he  uishes  to  be  examined,  as  passages  will  be  given 
for  translation  from  the  books  usually  read  at  schools ; 
grammatical  questions  will  be  set,  and  Enslish  passages  also 
given  for  translation  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

An  unsuccessful  candidate  may  be  examined  at  any  of  the 
subsequent  examinations  until  he  hasexceetledthe  maximum 
age.  In  the  subsequent  examinations,  however,  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  any  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  may 
have  passed  on  the  former  occasions. 

W.  F.  Forstf.r, 

Military  Secretary. 


-  .'),()00 
.    ;s,Goo 

-  1,200 

-  1.200 
1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
COO 

600 


Extract  from  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  MiUtary 
College  at  Sandhurst  relative  to  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  admission  to  Sandhurst  (dated  Horse  Guards 
1st  May  1862). 

8.  The  following  are  the  subjects  in  which  papers  will  be 
set  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  for  admission,  together 
with  the  number  of  marks  at  present  assigned  to  each 
subject,  viz. : 

„,      .  /Latin,  2,000 \ 

Classics        {Greek,  1,600/    " 

Mathematics     -  -  -  -  - 

English  language  -  -  .  - 

Modern  languages,  each  -  .  - 

History  with  geography  .  -  . 

Natural  sciences  {i.  e.  mineralogy  and  geology) 

Experimental   sciences  (chemistry,  heat,    and 
electricity,  including  magnetism) 

Geometrical  drawing    -  -  -  - 

Free  hand  drawing        -  -  -  - 

Of  the  above  subjects,  the  elementary  jiortions  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  EngUsh  language  are  obligatory  on  each 
candidate. 

The  following  elementary  branches  v/ill  be  included  in  the 
obligatory  section  of  mathematics,  viz. : 

In  arithmetic  ;  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion, 
extraction  of  the  square  root,  and  interest. 

In  algebra;  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  questions 
producing  them. 

In  EucUd;  the  first  three^)Ooks. 

To  these  elementary  branches  1,200  marks  (out  of  the 
whole  3,600  for  mathematics)  will  be  allotted,  and  it  will  be 
necessai-v  for  qualification  that  at  least  400  be  obtained,  of 
which  200  must  be  obtained  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  English  language  400  marks  wiU  be  allotted  to 
correct  and  legible  wTiting  from  dictation,  and  to  compo- 
sition ;  and  of  these  it  will  be  necessary  for  qualification  that 
200  be  obtained. 

And  in  addition  to  the  marks  above  stated  as  necessaty  for 
qualification  in  mathematics  and  English,  every  candidate 
will  be  required  to  obtain  in  these  and  the  other  subjects  of 
examination  such  a  further  number  of  marks  as  shall  raise 
the  entire  number  he  obtains  to  1,500. 

No  marks  will  be  allowed  to  count  in  any  subject  left 
optional  to  the  candidate,  unless  he  gain  at  least  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  number  allotted  to  that  subject. 

Candidates  who  shall  have  jiassed  an  University  exami- 
nation wiU  be  admitted  without  the  ])receding  examination, 
on  such  conditions  as  shall  be  defined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


Extract  from  the  regulations  respecting  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  the  Royal  MiUtary  Academy,  Woolwich 
(dated  Horse  Guards,  5th  May  1862). 

I.  Competitive  examinations  for  admission  are  held  in 
London  twice  a  year,  in   January  and  July.     They  are 
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F. 


-  2,000 


1 .  Mathematics^ 


Pure< 


V3,500 


500 


conducted  by  examiners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of 
Mihtary  Education. 
The  candidates  must  be  between  16  and  19  years  of  age, 

II.  The  admissions  will  be  determined  by  the  result  of  the 
examination,  the  subjects  of  which  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Marks. 
'Section  I.  Arithme- 
tic,algebra,Euclid 
plane     trigonome 
try 

Section  II.  Spherical 
trigonometry,   ele- 
ments of  co-ordin- 
ate geometry,  and 
■  of  the   differential 
and  integral  calcu- 
lus       -      ■   -■ 
Mixed  :  —  Statics,     dyna- 
mics', and  hydrostatics  -  1,000_ 

2.  English  language  and  composition        -  -     1,000 

3.  History  of  England,  its  dependencies  and  colonies   1,000 
■  ■      ■  -  -     1,000 

-  1,500 

-  1,500 

-  1,000 

-  1,000 

-  1,000 
French,  German,   and    Hindustani 

will  include  writing  from  dictation. 

9.  Experimental   sciences,   i.  e.,    chemistry,  heat, 

electricity,  including  magnetism 

Natural  sciences,  i.  e.,  mineralogy  and  geology 

"Elementary  geometrical  drawing,  "I 

including  the  use  of  drawing  V 

instruments     -  -  -  J 

Free-hand  drawing  of  machinery, 

architectural,      topographical, 

landscape,  or  figure  subjects    - 

No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more 

than  five  subjects,  of  which  one  must  be  mathematics,  and 

no  one  who  does  not  obtain  at  least  700  marks  in  Section  I. 

of  pure  mathematics,  will  be  eligible  for  an  appointment. 

From  the  other  subjects  of  examination  each  candidate 


4.  Geography  (modern) 

.     „,      ■    ■   r  Latin  language 

5.  Classics  I  Q^g^j^      li^^^ 

6.  French  language         •    - 

7.  German        ditto        •    - 

8.  Hindustani  ditto 
The  examination  in 


10. 


may  select  any,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  which  he 
desires  to  be  examined  ;  the  rules  for  counting  marlcs  are  as 
follows : 

In  all  subjects  except  mathematics  one-sixth  of  the  marks 
allotted  to  each  must  be  gained  before  they  can  be  allowed 
to  count. 

In  the  classics  and  in  drawing,  the  subject  is  divided  into 
two  sections  as  abo\'e,  cither  or  both  of  which  the  candidate 
may  take  up  as  one  subject ;  but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
count  the  marks  gained  in  either  section  unless  they  amount 
so  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  it. 

In  either  French,  German,  or  Hindustani,  and  in  geome- 
trical drawing,  every  candidate  will  be  required  to  obtain 
one-sixth  of  the  maximum  of  marks  for  qualitication,  whether 
he  takes  them  up  as  subjects  in  which  he  desires  to  compete 
or  not. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  though  only  a  small  qualify- 

•  ing  test  has  been  imposed  in  respect  to  modern  languages 

and  geometrical  drawing,  a  knowledge  of  them  on  admission 

will  contribute  greatly  to  a  candidate's  future  success  at  the 

Royal  Military  Academy. 

IV.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  as  many  .ques- 
tions as  the  time  allotted  to  the  suljject  will  permit. 

V.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  unless  he  obtain  an 
aggregate  of  at  least  2,500  marks. 


11.  Drawing  < 


III. 


1,000 
1,000 

500 


500 


The  Secretary  to  Majok-General  Eorst-er. 

Public  Schools  Commission, 
2,  Victoria  Street,  S'.W. 
Sir,  1-Jth  March  1863. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  12th  inst.  with  the  accompanying  Report  of  the  Council 
of  Military  Education  and  the  enclosures  therein  referred  to. 
I  am  desired  by  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners  to 
request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  convey  their 
thanks  to  the  Council  of  Military  Education  for  these 
Returns,  which  contain  very  full,  clear,  and  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  several  points  specified  in  my  letter  of  the 
27th  January  last. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

MouNTAGUE   Bernard. 
Major-General  Forster,  K.H., 
Horse  Guards. 
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Communications  addressed  to  the  Commissioners   on  various  subjects  relating  to  Public  School 

Education. 


Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

On  the  Scope  of  the  Inquiry,  and  on  the  Classics  as 

the  Basis  of  a  liberal  Education. 

[The  following  letter  «'as  addressed  privately  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  obtain  the  writer's  consent  to  the  publication  of  it, 
having  regard  both  to  its  intrinsic  interest  and  to  the 
position  which  he  holds  in  relation  to  the  subject  as  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  Etonian.] 


My  dear ■ 


August  29,  1861. 


Th.\nks  for  the  brief  notice  which  you  recently  took  of 
the  Public  Schools  Commission.  I  was  heartily  glad  to 
hear  that  you  had  framed  a  drastic  set  of  questions.  I 
take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  object  of  the  Commission, 
and  I  have  full  confidence  in  its  members  and  organs  ;  and 
at  all  times  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  are  doing. 
Meantime  I  cannot  help"  giving  you,  to  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth,  the  sum  of  my  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 
There  are  two  fears  which,  not  as  connected  with  this 
Commission  in  particular,  but  generally,  the  subject  sug- 
gests to  me  :  the  fear  of  executive  timidity,  and  the  fear  of 
organic  rashness. 

We  are  in  danger  of  timidity  in  dealing  with  the  work  of 
reform,  because  the  abuses  that  exist  are  so  much  bound 
up  with  private  interests,  and  because  (choosing,  I  admit, 
the  lesser  of  two  dangers)  it  is  our  habit  in  this  country  to 
treat  private  interests  with  an  extravagant  tenderness,  and 
to  allow  constructions  of  unbounded  liberality  in  cases 
where  we  ought  to  be  rather  strict.  The  truth  is  that  all 
laxity  and  extravagance  in  dealing  with  what  in  a  large 
sense  is  certainly  pubhc  property,  approximates  more  or 
less  to  dishonesty,  or  at  the  least  lowers  the  moral  tone  of 
the  persons  concerned.  To  enforce  work,  and  to  regulate 
pay  by  a  regard  to  it,  are  principles,  the  liberal  appUcation 
of  which  is  good  for  us  all.  You  have  now  a  case  before 
you,  in  wliich  neither  of  them  are  applied :  the  amount  of 


work  which  we  get  out  of  the  boys  at  our  public  schools, 
."^peaking  of  the  mass  of  them,  is  scandalously  small  : 
attempts  will  be  made  to  convince  you  that  in  curtailing 
idleness  you  restrain  freedom,  but  those  attempts  will  not 
succeed ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  as  regards  the  whole 
of  that  jiortion  of  your  subject  which  does  not  touch  the 
principles  of  education,  you  will  fearlessly  lay  open  the 
whole  case,  and  set  out  the  full  extent  of  what  is  to  be 
desired  by  way  of  remedy  ;  and  that,  if  your  recommenda- 
tions fall  short  of  that  standard,  you  will  not  disguise  the 
fact,  but  will  leave  it  open  to  view. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  organic  rashness.  The 
low  utilitarian  argument  in  matter  of  education,  for  giving 
it  what  is  termed  a  practical  direction,  is  so  plausible  that 
I  think  we  may  on  the  whole  be  thankful  that  the  instincts 
of  the  country  have  resisted  what  in  argument  it  has  been 
ill  able  to  confute.  We  still  hold  by  the  classical  training 
as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education  ;  parents  dispose  of  their 
children  in  early  youth  accordingly ;  but  if  they  were  asked 
why  they  did  so,  it  is  probable  they  would  give  lamentably 
weak  or  unworthy  reasons  for  it,  such  for  example  as  that 
the  public  schools  and  universities  open  the  way  to  desira- 
ble acquaintances,  and  what  is  termed  "  good  society." 
Your  Commission  will  not,  I  presume,  be  able  to  pass  by 
tliis  question,  but  will  have  to  look  it  in  the  face,  and  to 
proceed  either  upon  a  distinct  affimiative  or  a  substantial 
negative  of  the  proposition  that  the  classical  training  is  the 
proper  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Between  these  alterna- 
tives I  hope  you  will  hold  by  affirmation  and  reject  negation. 
But  the  reason  why  I  trouble  you  U])on  the  subject  is  this, 
that  I  think  the  friends  of  this  principle  have  usually  rather 
bhnked  the  discussion,  and  have  been  content  with  making 
terms  of  compromise,  by  way  of  buying  off  the  ad\-ersar}', 
which  might  be  in  themseh-es  reasonable,  were  it  not  that 
they  sometimes  seem  to  be  taken  as  mere  instalments  of  a 
transaction  intended  in  the  long  run  to  swallow  up  the 
principle  itself.  What  I  feel  is,  that  the  relation  of  pure 
science,  natural  science,  modern  languages,  modem  histoiy, 
and  the  rest,  to   the  old  classical  training,  ought  to  lie 
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founded  on  a  principle,  and  that  these  competing  hranches 
of  instruction  ought  not  to  be  treated  simply  as  im|)ortu- 
nate  creditors  that  take  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to-day 
because  they  hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and 
in  the  meantime  have  a  recognition  of  their  title.  This 
recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I  would  refuse :  I  deny 
their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position  ;  their  true  position 
is  ancillary,  and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and 
restrained  without  scrujilc  as  much  as  a  regard  to  the  para- 
mount matter  of  education  may  dictate. 

But  why,  after  all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount? 
Is  it  because  we  tind  it  established  ?  l)ecause  it  improves 
memory,  or  taste,  or  gives  precision,  or  develops  the 
facidty  of  speech  ?  All  these  are  but  partial  and  fragmen- 
tarii'  statements,  so  many  narrow  glimpses  of  a  great  and 
comprehensi\e  truth.  Tliat  truth  I  take  to  be,  that  the 
modern  European  civilization  from  the  middle  age  down- 
wards is  the  compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian 
religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek  (and  in  a 
secondarj'  degree  the  Roman)  discipline  for  his  mind  and 
intellect.  St.  Paul  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  is  in 
his  own  person  a  symbol  of  this  great  wedding.  The  place 
for  example  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  Christian  education 
is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  'l"he  materials  of 
what  we  call  classical  training  were  ])repared,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  say  were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in 
order  thajt  it  might  become,  not  a  mei-e  adjunct,  but  (in 
mathematical  phrase!  the  complement  of  Christianity  in  its 
appUcation  to  the  culture  of  tbe  human  being,  as  a  being 
formed  both  for  this  world  and  for  the  world  to  come. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  broad,  and  high,  and  clear 
enough ;  and  it  supplies  a  key  to  all  questions  connected 
with  the  relation  between  the  classical  training  of  our 
youth  and  all  other  branches  of  their  secular  education.  It 
must  of  course  be  kept  within  its  proper  place,  and  didy 
limited  as  to  things  and  persons.  It  can  only  apply  in  full 
to  that  small  ])roi)ortion  of  the  youth  of  any  country  who 
are  to  become  in  the  fullest  sense  educated  men.  It  involves 
no  extravagant  or  inconvenient  assumptions  res]>ecting 
those  who  are  to  be  educated  for  trades  and  professions,  in 
which  the  necessities  of  specific  training  must  more  or  less 
limit  general  culture.  It  leaves  open  every  question 
turning  upon  individual  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes  ;  and 
by  no  means  requires  that  boys  without  a  capacity  for  im- 
bibing any  of  the  spirit  of  classical  culture  are  still  to  be 
mechanically  plied  with  the  instruments  of  it  after  their 
unfitness  in  the  particular  subject-matter  has  become 
manifest.  But  it  lays  down  the  rule  of  education  for  those 
who  have  no  internal  and  no  external  disquahfication ;  and 
that  rule  becoming  a  fixed  and  central  point  in  the  system, 
becomes  also  the  point  aroimd  which  all  others  may  be 
grouped. 

I  will  not,  however,  now  pursue  further  this  deeply  inte- 
resting subject,  but  simply  remain. 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Rev.  W.  Whewkll,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

On  School  Education. 

Having  been  assured  that  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sioners are  desirous  of  knowing  my  views  on  some  leading 
points  of  the  subject  which  is  assigned  to  them  for  con- 
sideration, I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  certain  portions  of 
books  already  pubhshed  by  me,  as  I  shall  thus  be  able  to 
give  the  results  of  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject. 

I  have  for  this  purpose  perused  with  care  what  I  wrote 
formerly,  and  ])ublished  in  18-45,  "  Of  a  Liberal  Education," 
&c.,  and  republished  with  a  second  part  in  1850.  I  still 
adhere  to  the  views  which  I  have  there  expressed,  and  I 
will  point  out  those  portions  of  them  which  appear  to  me 
to  bear  most  upon  the  subject  which  is  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  tivo  parts  are  divided  into  paragraphs,  which 
are  numbered  consecutively  through  the  whole  book,  and  I 
will  make  my  references  by  means  of  these  numbers  of 
paragraphs  or  articles. 

Tlie  portions  which  most  directly  refer  to  the  subject  are 
the  section,  articles  178-182,  which  is  entitled,  "Of  the 
"  relation  between  the  University  system  and  School  teach- 
"  ing;"  and  the  section, articles"361-.375,  entitled  "Of  the 
"  Great  schools."  I  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  opinions 
there  expressed. 

I  have  there  maintained  that  school  teaching  should  pre- 
pare for  University  teaching ;  not  merely  (as  is  now  very 
much  the  case)  for  Uni\-ersity  Examinations  ;  that,  for  this 
purpose.  Arithmetic  should  be  well  taught  at  school,  namely, 
practical  Arithmetic,  the  art  of  doing  ^ums  as  it  is  taught  at 
commercial  schools;  that  Practical  Mensuration  should 
also  be  taught  at  school ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  use  of  Logarithms  also  were  taught. 


These  practical  parts  of  mathematics  prepare  the  student 
for  the  theory,  which  he  should  learn  at  the  University ;  and, 
if  the  practical  part  be  not  learnt  at  school,  it  will  never  be 
well  learnt. 

These  opinions,  given  in  1845,  I  repeated  in  1850,  with 
additional  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  making  those  parts 
of  mathematics  parts  of  the  business  of  the  school. 

I  also  then  recommended  (article  .3/3)  that  lectures  on 
natural  history,  to  which  I  would  add  chemistry  and  physics, 
should  be  given  at  Public  Schools,  not  as  part' of  the  business 
of  the  school,  but  occasionally,  so  as  to  attract  and  stimulate 
the  more  acti\e-minded  of  the  boys,  and  to  help  those  who 
had  a  turn  for  such  pursuits. 

I  have  also  made  various  remarks  on  the  defective 
character  of  the  classical  teaching  of  (mr  great  schools  ; 
the  whole  attention  of  the  scholar  being  employed  in  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  classical  author, 
with  no  attention  to  the  matter.  I  had  made  these  remarks 
in  the  first  part,  and  had  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
school-boys  in  these  days  ridicule  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter  of  books  as  cram.  In  the  second  part  I  have 
quoted  (article  31(i)  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  person, 
formerly  a  classical  medallist,  to  the  truth  of  the  picture 
which  1  had  drawn,  of  the  narrowness  of  the  scheme  of 
classical  scholarship  prevalent  in  our  great  schools. 

I  have  ventured  further  to  say  (article  100-102)  that 
though  to  write  Latin  prose  is  a  necessary  part  of  scholar- 
ship, to  write  Latin  verse  is  not  equally  necessary.  The 
very  great  amount  of  time  and  care  which  is  bestowed  upon 
this  accomplishment  is  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  it 
as  a  condition  and  element  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  Probably  many  of  the  best  Latin  scholars 
who  have  ever  lived  would  not  write  Latin  verses  so  classi- 
cal in  their  tone  and  manner  as  some  of  our  Eton  school- 
boys. Still  more  are  the  writing  of  Greek  prose  and  Greek 
verse  accomplishments  which  are  not  necessary  to  the 
scholar  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  most  exact  know- 
ledge of  Greek  may  exist  in  persons  who  could  not  fluently 
translate  Addison  into  Greek  prose,  or  Pope  into  Greek  verse. 

The  great  amount  of  time  ana  attention  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  these  accomplishments  in  this  Uni\crsity  has, 
I  think,  an  unfavourable  effect  U[)on  the  knowledge  of 
classical  literature  which  our  scholars  acquire  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  same  must  be  the  case  at  our  Public  Schools, 
where  this  kind  of  exercise  is  cultivated.  t)ur  scholars  call 
it,  I  find,  composition.  The  result  of  its  occupying  so 
much  of  their  time  is,  that  they  bestow  comparatively  little 
of  their  time  and  thoughts  upon  the  reading  of  (ireek  and 
Latin  authors  with  a  view  to  their  matter.  They  are  nuich 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  written  by 
themselves  and  their  companions,  than  with  any  Greek  and 
Latin  written  by  ancient  authors,  except  the  few  who  are 
selected  as  models  of  style,  or  sources  of  phraseology. 

There  are,  in  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred,  several 
other  remarks,  which,  I  think,  bear  upon  the  subject  which 
the  Commissioners  have  before  them  ;  but  upon  these  J 
shall  not  dwell.  The  book  was  written  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  University  education  ;  but  the  education  at 
our  Public  Schools,  from  which  so  large  a  pro]iortion  of 
our  students  come,  is  naturally  often  referred  to. 

I  had  also  at  an  earlier  period  (I  believe  in  1837)  written 
a  little  book  "  On  the  Principles  of  English  University 
"  Education  ;"  but  this  treats  the  subject  in  a  more  general 
manner,  and  I  do  not  mention  it  as  at  present  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners. 

I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  book  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

(Signed)         W.  Whewell. 

Trinity  Lodge, 

November  8th,  1862. 
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Passages  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter:^ 
"  100.  Some  of  the  same  reasons  which  exist  for  prac- 
tising the  writing  of  Latin  prose,  exist  also  for  writing 
Greek  prose,  or  for  translating  passages  of  English  or  Latin 
into  Greek.  Such  a  practice  fixes  the  attention  u|;on  the 
forms  of  expression  used  by  Greek  authors,  and  makes 
students  familiar  with  those  passages  which  they  make 
their  models.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the 
same  reason  for  acquiring  a  familiar  use  of  Greek  as  there 
is  of  Latin  :  for  Greek  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  lan- 
guage of  familiar  use  among  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 
The  writing  of  Greek  is,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
writing  of  Latin,  a  mere  literary  exercise  ;  a  trial  of  skill, 
like  the  imitation  of  the  style  of  a  standard  author,  in  our 
own  Language.  As  writing  Latin  verse  ought  not  much 
to  occupy  the  .^fudcnt's  time,  till  a  skill  in  ^Tiling  Latin 
prose  is  secured  ;  still  less  ought  the  ^^Titing  of  Greek  prose 
to  hold  a  leading  place  in  the  classical  student's  employ- 
ments. This  exercise  may  perhaps  come  with  advantage 
at  an  advanced  period  of  the  progress  of  a  scholar  of  emi- 
nent aptitude ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  essen- 
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tial  to  the  character,  even  of  a  frood  Greek  scholar.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  more  distinguished  Greek  scholars 
who  have  existed,  would  probably  have  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  write  Greek  well.  It  is  possible  that  practice  directed 
to  this  st)ecial  point  may  enable  youuR  students  at  the 
present  day  to  perform  such  tasks  with  surjjrising  cor- 
rectness and  ingenuity  ;  but  such  practice  can  hardly  form 
a  large  part  of  the  general  course  of  classical  teaching, 
without  leading  to  losses  which  far  overbalance  this  gain. 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  in  such  a  course  of  instruction 
the  far  more  valuable  object  of  attaining  a  real  and  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  all  the  best  classical  authors  must 
be  abandoned,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  an  easy  and 
correct  Latin  style :  for  if  the  possession  of  a  Greek  style 
he  aimed  at,  it  must  almost  inevitably  become  the  student's 
main  object,  in  consequence  of  the  great  attention  which  it 
will  require. 

"  101.  We  may  make  nearly  the  same  remarks  with 
regard  to  composition  in  Greek  verse,  which  we  have  made 
respecting  composition  in  Greek  prose.  It  is  very  likely 
that  an  accomplished  (Jreek  scholar  may,  by  practice,  pur- 
sued through  a  love  of  the  language,  and  of  its  best  models 
of  excellence,  acquire  a  habit  of  successfully  imitating  those 
models ;  and,  especially,  some  one  particular  author,  or 
class  of  authors.  He  may,  for  instance,  succeed  in  ex- 
pressing the  thoughts  of  modern  dramatic  writers  in  an 
imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  The 
performances  of  some  modern  scholars  have  shown  that  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  success  is  attainable  in  such  exer- 
cises. But  it  does  not  appear  judicious  to  make  such  per- 
formances an  essential  part  of  Greek  scholarship,  or  even  a 
necessary  test  of  an  accomi)lished  (ireek  scholar.  If  they 
are  so  treated,  they  are  likely  to  draw  to  them  a  dispro- 
portioned  amount  of  the  student's  time  and  attention;  and, 
however  completely  such  an  accomplishment  may  be 
acquired,  it  does  not  imply  any  ])rofound  or  extensive 
acquaintance  with  Greek  authors  in  general.  We  may 
even  add,  that  this  accomjjlisbment  may  be  pursued  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  direct  the  student's  labours  from  good 
Greek  authors;  when, for  instance,  the  faculty  is  cultivated 
by  studying  rules  and  collections  of  jjhrases  made  for  this 
purpose";  or,  by  imitating  previous  imitations  which  we 
conceive  to  be  remarkably  successful.  Such  modes  of 
classical  study  are  very  unworthy  of  being  parts  of  a  Liberal 
Education. 

"  102.  Without  pretending  to  define  with  any  exactness 
the  amount  of  attention  which  may  advantageously  be  given 
by  the  classical  student  to  those  higher  classical  accomplish- 
ments; —Greek  prose  and  Latin  and  Greek  \'erse  composition; 
— we  may  say,  in  general,  that  they  are  the  higher  accom- 
plishments, and  not  the  essential  instruction  of  the  scholar. 
A  person  may  be  educated  in  the  highest  degree  without 
possessing  these ;  for  no  man  can  possess  all  accomplish- 
ments. And  to  sacrifice  to  these  that  which  is  essential  to 
a  good  education,  an  exact  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  authors  in  their  original  languages,  is  to 
deprive  our  education  of  real  meaning  and  value.  It  is  to 
sacrifice  the  substance  of  a  good  classical  education  to  a  very 
shallow  semblance  of  superiority ;  for  though  a  scholar 
who  has  been  practised  in  these  accomplishments  may 
seem,  to  an  ignorant  spectator,  to  be  superior  to  the  great 
scholars  of  former  times  who  did  not  possess  them,  any 
one  really  acquainted  with  the  study  of  languages  knows 
that  this  seeming  is  altogether  illusory.  The  performance 
of  such  exercises  may  show  that  the  modern  scholars  can 
do  what  the  good  scholars  of  former  times  could  not  do ; 
bat  it  does  not  show  that  he  can  do  what  they  could  do, 
or  that  he  knows  what  they  knew.  The  substitution  of 
such  exercises  for  general  scholarship  is  the  corruption  of 
classical  education  ;  as  it  would  be  the  corruption  of  gym- 
nastics to  substitute  some  practised  feat  of  agility  for  a 
general  discipUne  of  wind  and  limb." 

"  Sect.  4.  Of  the  Relation  between  the  University  System 
and  School  Teaching. 
"  178.  Since  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  Educating  Bodies,  and  are  to  be  maintained  as  such, 
th^  previous  preparation  of  those  who  are  sent  to  these 
Universities  ought  to  be  conducted  upon  this  supposition. 
If  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  ('aral)ridge  were,  like  the 
University  of  London,  bodies  whose  sole  function  it  was  to 
award  prizes,  confer  degrees,  and  the  like,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient if  schools  and  early  teachers  of  boys  going  to  the 
University,  prepared  them  to  be  examined.  But  since 
young  men  are  sent  to  Oxford  and  Camljridge,  not  merely 
to  show  -n'hat  they  have  learnt,  but  also  to  learn,  the 
teaching  of  schools  should  have,  for  one  of  its  objects,  to 
fit  them  for  being,  while  at  the  LIniversities,  further  edu- 
cated. And  this  view  of  the  relation  of  our  Schools  to  our 
Universities  will  suggest  some  important  maxims  with 
regard  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  studies  of  young  men. 
For  instance,  this  being  the  case,  the  object  of  schoolmas- 
ters and  early  tutors  ought  to  be,  not  to  carry  their  pupils 


through  all  the  subjects  of  University  teaching,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  so  much  as  to  teach  them  thoroughly 
well  in  the  lower  subjects,  and  to  prepare  them  by  a  good 
fundamental  instruction  for  a  progress  in  the  higher  sub- 
jects, when  the  University  course  brings  them  to  that  stage. 
The  school  course  should  not,  as  soon  as  the  schoolboy  has 
acquired  an  imperfect  and  limited  knowledge  of  Latin,  urge 
him  on  as  fast  as  jiossible  in  Greek,  carrying  him  into  the 
most  difficult  authors,  and  requiring  him  to  write  Greek 
^'erse  and  Greek  prose.  The  aim  ought  rather  to  be  to 
secure  a  very  exact  and  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  authors;  for  instance,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Te- 
rence, Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero ;  and  to  consider  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  these  authors  as  more  essential  than  a 
like  knowledge  of  the  Greek  ^vriters.  The  writing  of  Latin 
prose  ought  to  be  sedulously  cultivated  at  school,  for  it  is 
only  by  practice  that  any  excellence  and  facility  in  this 
exercise  can  be  acquired  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
composition  in  Latin  verse,  where  there  appears  to  be  time 
and  talent  for  this  accomplishment.  To  sacrifice  these 
parts  of  scholarshij)  to  the  practice  of  composition  in  Greek 
prose  and  verse,  with  a  view  to  University  prizes,  is  a  com- 
plete perversion  of  the  business  of  education,  and  must 
interfere  with  the  general  classical  culture  of  the  student. 

"  1/9.  And  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  mathematical 
portion  of  school  teaching,  the  object  ought  to  be,  not  so 
much  to  teach  what  will  fit  the  pupil  for  the  University 
Examinations  as  for  the  College  Lectures.  And  as  the 
basis  of  all  real  jirogress  in  mathematics,  the  boy  ought  to 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and  a  habit  of  per- 
forming the  common  operations  of  Arithmetic,  and  of 
apj)lying  the  rules  in  a  correct  and  intelligent  manner. 
This  acquirement  ajijicars  to  be  often  neglected  at  our  most 
eminent  classical  schools.  Such  a  neglect  is  much  to  be 
regretted  ;  for  the  want  of  this  acquirement  is  a  great  ])rac- 
tical  misfortune,  and  is  often  se\-erely  felt  in  after  life. 
Many  jjersons  who  are  supposed  to  have  received  the  best 
education  which  the  country  affords,  are,  in  all  matters  of 
numerical  calculation,  ignorant  and  helpless,  in  a  manner 
which  j)laces  them,  in  this  respect,  far  below  the  members 
of  the  middle  class,  educated  as  they  usually  are.  We  are 
here,  however,  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  practical 
evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  Arithmetic  in  our  higher 
education,  as  with  the  effect  of  this  neglect  in  making  all 
sound  mathematical  education  at  a  later  period  impossible. 
And  this  evil  is  in  no  degree  remedied  liy  employing  the 
schoolboy  on  some  of  the  snljjects  which  enter  into  the 
University  course,  as  Geometry  and  Algebra.  These  he 
may  speedily  learn  when  he  arrives  at  the  University,  if  he 
have  been  properly  grounded  in  mathematical  habits;  but 
Arithmetic  he  cannot  then  learn  to  any  purpose.  Arith- 
metic is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  can  be  learnt  only  by  long- 
continued  i)ractice.  For  some  years  of  Ijoyhood  there 
ought  to  a  daily  approjjriation  of  time  to  this  object. 
Geometry  and  Algebra  do  not  require  so  much  time. 
Geometry  is  a  matter  of  reasoning ;  and  when  the  proofs 
are  once  understood,  the  student  has  little  more  to  do. 
And  although  Algebra  requires,  like  Arithmetic,  the  habits 
of  performing  operations  on  symbols,  the  operations  of 
Algebra  are  learnt  with  comparative  ease,  when  those  of 
Arithmetic  are  already  familiar. 

"  180.  Indeed  we  may  say  that,  in  general,  boyhood  is 
fitted  for  the  formation  of  practical  habits,  and  that  the 
aptitude  to  attend  to  general  reasonings  comes  with  more 
advanced  youth.  In  the  most  natural  course  of  public 
education,  at  School  we  learn  to  do,  at  College  we  learn 
reasons  why  we  do.  At  School  we  learn  to  construe  and  to 
cipher  ;  at  College  we  are  invited  to  follow  the  speculations 
of  Philologers,  and  to  attend  to  the  ])roofs  of  the  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  And  the  tastes  of  boys,  for  the  most  part, 
■  correspond  to  this  distribution  of  employments.  They  can 
learn  to  perfonn  and  apply  the  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  they 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  correctness  of  their  operations,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  verify  themselves ;  but 
they  find  it  irksome  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  Euclid,  where 
the  interest  is  entirely  of  a  speculative  kind.  The  interest 
which  belongs  to  demonstration,  as  demonstration,  comes 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  sijcculative  powers,  in  their 
turn,  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  to  seek  their  due 
employment. 

"  181.  Perhaps,  too,  the  interest  of  demonstration  is 
greater  when  the  truth  proved  is  one  with  which  we  are 
ah-eady  familiar  in  practice ;  as  when  the  reasons  are  ren- 
dered for  the  common  rules  of  Arithmetic.  In  such  cases, 
by  having  the  speculative  side  of  the  subject  brought  before 
VIS,  we  obtain  a  view  altogether  new  of  an  object  previously 
quite  familiar.  Many  persons  must  recollect  having  expe- 
rienced this  impression,  who,  having  learnt  as  mere  rules 
the  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
two  numbers,  or  the  third  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
when  two  sides  are  given,  have  afterwards  been  introduced 
to  the  demonstrations  of  these  rules.  Demonstrations 
which  ai-e  regarded  with  this  interest,  are  a  \-ery  effective 
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means  of  unfolding  the  reasoning  powers.  And  it  is  well 
worth  consideriition  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  cncourajje- 
ment  of  such  mental  processes  as  these,  the  mathematical 
education  of  boys  at  school  might  nut  be  extended  to  jjrac- 
tical  methods,  much  furtlier  tliaii  is  commonly  done,  at 
least  at  Classical  Schools.  It  would  ajjpear  to  me  to  be  a 
great  improvement,  if  boys  were  not  only  made  to  learn 
Arithmetic,  but  also  Mensuration  at  school ;  1  mean  the 
practical  rules  of  finding,  from  the  necessary  data,  the 
areas  of  triangles,  circles,  sectors;  the  solid  ccmtents  of 
prisnvs,  pyramids,  cylinders,  s])lieres,  and  the  like.  Such 
knowledge  woidd  Ije,  ujion  innumerable  occasions,  of  great 
value  in  the  business  of  life ;  and  would  make  the  proofs 
which  speculative  geometry  gives,  of  the  truth  of  such 
rules,  both  much  more  intelligible,  and  much  more  inter- 
esting than  they  generally  are.  'Ihat  schooll)oys  can 
learn  so  much  of  Mensuration  as  I  here  speak  of,  and  will 
usually  take  a  pleasure  in  learning  and  applying  it,  the 
experience  of  many  of  our  commercial  and  other  schools 
abundantly  shows. 

"  l!S2.  There  are  other  practical  matters  in  mathematics 
which  might,  so  far  as  time  allows,  be  learnt  at  school ;  for 
instance,  the  use  of  Logarithmic  Tables,  and  perhaps  the 
solution  of  Triangles  by  Trigimometrical  Tables.  There 
is  more  reason  for  teaching  these  ))ractical  processes  to 
the  schoolboy,  inasmuch  as  if  not  learnt  then,  they  are 
rarely  ])erformed  with  facility  and  correctness  by  the 
student  at  the  University ;  for  though  the  theory  of  the 
processes  is  brought  before  him,  he  has  not  time  to  fami- 
liarize himself  with  the  practice.  I  am  ])ersuaded  tlial  if 
boys  at  classical  schools  were  well  exercised  in  .•Viithmetic 
and  Mensiu-ation,  with  the  use  of  Logarithmic  Tables,  they 
would  (ind  this  a  more  congenial  employment  than  going 
over  the  proofs  of  geometrical  ]iro])ositions  ;  and  would 
come  to  the  University  i)re|)ared  to  pursue  their  mathema- 
tical studies  with  alacrity  and  intelligence,  instead  of  finding 
in  them,  as  they  so  often  do  now,  a  weary  and  obscure  task, 
which  they  engage  in  only  as  a  necessary  condition  of  some 
other  object,  and  which  produces  little  effect  in  that  educa- 
tion of  the  reason  which  is  its  proper  end." 

"  .'(U).  But  I  will  not  leave  this  question  to  rest  upon 
my  own  jiulgment.  I  am  able  to  give  u])on  this  sulyect  the 
testimony  of  a  person  who  liimself  recently  obtained  the 
highest  Classical  Honours  bestowed  by  the  University,  and 
who,  on  reading  the  first  Part  of  this  book,  wrote  to  me, 
confirming,  from  his  o«-n  knowledge,  the  account  which  I 
had  gi\en  of  evils  attendant  upon  the  state  of  ('ambridge 
studies  and  examinations.  '  1  am  well  assured,'  he  says, 
'  that  the  chief  fault  of  the  Cambridge  Classical  system  in 
my  time  was  what  you  have  adverted  to  in  Art.  110;' 
(where  I  have  spoken  of  the  liabit  jirevalent  among  our 
Classical  students  of  ridicuhng  all  information  res])eeting 
philology,  auticpiities,  &c.  as  crammiiir/ ;)  '  but  which  I 
think  is  hardly  put  so  prominently  forward  in  the  book  as 
it  might  deserve  ;  viz.  the  total  absence  of  all  demand  in 
the  Vnirersiti/  Examinations,  tor.  ant/  scientific  and  well- 
grounded  knovledge  on  any  Classical  sid)jeet  wliatever,  not 
excluding  language.  For  what  was  required,  and  of  course 
what  was  produced,  was  not  knowledge,  but  skill.  .Vt  best  it 
was  a  sort  of  empirical  knowledge,  wholly  confined  to  the 
languages  of  (ireek  and  Latin.  No  scientific  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  philosophy,  antiquities,  or  jihilology  was  of 
the  least  importance.  If  a  few  questions  appeared  on  such 
matters,  they  were  wholly  overbalanced  and  made  insignifi- 
cant by  the  prejjonderance  of  skill  in  writing  the  three 
languages  in  all  possible  combinations  :  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
any  one  mijfht  get  anything,  up  to  the  Chancellor's  Medal, 
without  c\'en  a  tolerable  knowledge  on  such  suljjects  ;  for  I 
did  it.  It  was  not  called  for,  and  I  never  troubled  myself 
about  any  such  works  as  you  mentioned  in  .^rt.  94  (capital 
books  on  Classical  History  and  Antiquities).  All  I  did, 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  with  a  view  to  Cambridge  Honours, 
was  to  read  all  the  Classics  through,  and  to  write  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  incessantly.  But  I  never  cared  whether 
I  even  remembered  the  letter  of  what  I  read,  let  alone  the 
S])irit  of  it,  or  had  any  idea  of  acquiring  a  philosophical 
knowledge  of  antiquity;  satisfied  with  acquiring  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  language,  hke  a  tool  or  plaything.'  " 

"  Sect.  6.  The  Great  Classical  Schools. 
"  3G1.  Any  one  who  has  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  England, 
must  be  aware  that  the  great  Classical  Schools  exercise  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  such  education.  The  flower 
of  our  Englisli  youth  spend  at  these  Schools  the  years 
during  which  the  greater  part  is  acquired  of  all  that  youths 
do  acquire  in  the  way  of  learning.  It  is  there  that  their 
mental  habits  in  a  great  measure  receive  the  form  which 
they  retain  in  after  life.  The  tastes  there  generated,  the 
estimate  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  there  communi- 
cated by  the  contagion  of  society,  are  not  easily  afterwards 
changed.^  Even  if  at  the  University  they  are  introduced  to 
new  subjects  of  thought,  new  modes  of  study,  new  asso- 


ciates, new  motives,  still  the  influence  of  the  School  con- 
tinues to  be  e.xtremely  powerful,  and  though  it  may  he 
modified,  is  never  obliterated  by  subsequent  agencies. 

'■  .')(iJ.  But  the  views  which  have  been  ju'csented  in  the 
])receding  pages  sliow  us  this  influence  operating  still  more 
powerfully  in  another  wiiy.  If  the  scholars  who  come  from 
the  Great  Schools  to  the  University  are  not  in  any  great 
degree  afterwards  moulded  by  the  University  system;  if 
they  are  not  engaged  upon  new  s>d)jects  and  modes  of 
study ;  if  tliey  obtain  University  Honours,  and  College 
emoluments,  merely  by  continuing  the  jmrsuit  of  their 
schoolboy  labours ;  if,  having  done  this,  they  become  so 
numerous  in  the  governing  body  of  the  University  as  to  be 
able  to  control  and  direct  its  measures ;  if  they  exercise 
this  ])ower  so  as  to  jirotect  the  next  generation  of  school- 
boys from  being  constrained  to  any  studies  except  those  of 
the  .Schools ;  then  the  University  is  no  longer  a  place  of 
higher  education,  sup])lying  the  deficiencies  of  the  Schools, 
balancing  their  partial  system,  liberalizing  their  necessarily 
narrow  plan,  con\'erting  the  education  of  the  Grammar 
School  into  a  University  education ;  the  University  then  is 
merely  an  appendage  to  the  (Jreat  Schools,  rcwardmg  their 
best  scliolars,  l)ut  teaching  them  nothing  ;  giving  prizes, 
but  giving  these  to  iiroflcieney  acquired  at  School ;  exer- 
cising little  influence  to  modify  or  correct,  but  much  to 
confirm  the  impressions  made  by  the  mere  classical  cduca- 
tfon  of  boyhood. 

"  ,'j()3.  I  will  not  say  that  Cambridge  has  reached  this 
condition  ;  but  I  conceive  that  she  is  in  no  small  danger  of 
it,  if  she  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  measure  of  October 
last.  .\nd  there  is  at  least  ])cril  enough  of  this  kind  in 
view,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  whether 
there  ought  not  to  be  some  modification  of  system  in  the 
Great  .Schools  themselves.  This,  indeed,  is  a  question 
whicli  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  consider,  itidepen- 
dently  of  any  danger  which  we  may  ap])rehend  to  the 
system  hitherto  prevailing  in  our  University.  Eor  without 
referring  to  any  such  consideration,  it  is  not,  I  conceive, 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Great  Schools  exeicisc  a  greater 
influence  than  the  Universities  u])on  the  higher  education 
in  England;  and  that  no  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
that  education  wdl  be  eUicacious  if  they  do  not  extend  their 
effects  to  the  Schools  as  well  as  the  Universities.  Indeed 
it  appears  to  me  clear  that,  so  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned, 
if  anythuig  more  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  to  be  done 
at  present,  it  nnistnot  only  extend  its  effects  to  the  Schools, 
but  nnist  begin  at  the  .Schools ;  and  I  have  the  strongest 
conviction  that  those  who  wish  to  improve  English  educa- 
tion ought  to  direct  their  efforts  to  those  quarters  nuich 
rather  than  the  Universities,  as  points  on  which  their  action, 
if  succcssfid,  will  ])roduce  a  much  wider  and  deejier  efl'ect. 

"3(il.  Of  course,  when  I  speak  here  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  the  Great  .Schools,  I  do  not  mean 
any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  the  improvement  of  combining,  with  Classical 
reading,  other  elements  in  the  .School  education.  I  believe 
that  in  the  Classical  portion  of  education,  and  in  the  general 
tone  and  temper  of  the  education  of  boys,  great  improve- 
ments have  in  recent  years  been  introduced  in  most  of  our 
Great  Schools ;  and  1  would  beg  the  eminent  scholars  who 
direct  the  education  of  these  Schools  to  believe  that  all 
which  I  say  is  said  with  the  most  entire  respect  for  them, 
and  with  great  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  and  elevate  their  office,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  cases.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  see  nothing  but  a 
fair  discussion  of  an  important  subject  about  which  we  are 
all  deeply  interested,  in  any  attempt  to  consider  of  what 
elements  the  education  of  a  Great  School  ought  to  consist, 
and  how  these  may  be  introduced  into  their  places.  I  must 
treat  the  subject  in  a  general  manner;  not  only  because 
such  is  the  most  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  but  because 
I  really  have  not,  in  my  mind,  any  reference  to  one  par- 
ticular place  or  mode  of  |)ractice  rather  than  another, 
amongst  those  which  now  exist. 

"  ;i()5.  After  what  I  ha\-e  already  said,  my  readers  will 
not  be  surprized  at  my  again  saying  that  the  Mathematics 
ought  to  be  taught  at  school,  so  far  as  to  be  a  preparation 
for  the  Mathematics  wliich  are  to  be  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity :  nor  at  my  adding  that  the  present  Mathematical 
teaching  at  several  of  our  Great  Schools  fails  of  satisfying 
this  condition  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  their  scho- 
lars, many  of  them  very  well  instructed  in  Classics.  Nor 
shall  I  here  attempt  further  to  illustrate  these  projjositions. 
That  Mathematics  is  a  necessary  portion  of  a  Liberal  Edu- 
cation 1  haie  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  first  part.  But 
Mathematics  cannot  be  studied  to  any  purpose  at  the  Uni- 
versity, except  an  effectual  beginning  is  made  at  school. 
This  is  true,  even  of  speculative  portions  of  Matliematics, 
such  as  Geometry,  in  which  the  main  point  is  to  be  able  to 
understand  and  to  state  the  proofs  of  the  propositions 
which  belong  to  the  science.  It  is  still  more  true  of  prac- 
tical .Sciences,  such  as  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Pi-actical 
Trigonometry,  in  which  the  learner  has  to  apply  rules  and 
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to  perform  operations  which  it  requii'es  considerable  time 
and  application  to  learn  to  apply  and  to  ])ert'orm  cor- 
rectly, and  still  more,  to  perform  both  correctly  and  rapidly. 
If  this  is  not  learnt  during  the  period  of  boyhood,  at  least 
with  regard  to  Arithmetic,  it  is  never  learnt ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  all  real  progress  in  Mathematics  is  impos- 
sible. Yet  how  imperfectly  Arithmetic  is  generally  learnt 
at  our  Great  Schools,  is  remarltable  to  the  extent  of  being 
curious,  besides  being,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  the  boys.  The  sons  of  great  merchants,  bankers, 
and  fimdholders,  when  they  leave  school,  are  very  ge- 
nerally incapable  of  calculating  the  discount  upon  a  biU, 
and  often  not  able  to  add  up  the  sums  of  an  account.  And 
few  indeed  of  the  sons  of  our  great  landowners  can  calcu- 
late the  area  of  a  field  of  iri'egular,  or  even  of  regular  form, 
and  given  dimensions.  This  aiipears  to  be  a  lamentable 
state  of  things  on  e\-ery  account ;  in  its  fir.st  and  lowest 
bearing,  because  such  ignorance  is  a  great  impediment  in 
the  practical  business  of  Ufe  :  in  the  next  place,  because 
Arithmetic  is  in  itself  a  good  disci])line  of  attention  and 
appUcation  of  mind,  and  when  pursued  into  its  applica- 
tions, an  admiraljle  exercise  of  clearness  of  head  and  inge- 
nuity ;  in  the  next  place,  because,  as  the  boys  of  the  Middle 
Classes  at  Commercial  Schools  are  commonly  taught  Arith- 
metic (and  generally  Mensuration  also)  effectively  and  well, 
the  boys  from  the  Great  Schools  have,  in  this  respect,  an 
education  inferior  to  that  which  pre\-ails  in  a  lower  stage  of 
society ;  and  in  the  next  place,  again,  because  the  want 
of  Arithmetic  makes  it  ini])Ossible  that  such  young  men 
should  receive  a  good  education  at  the  University.  On 
all  these  accounts,  it  appears  to  me  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable,  that  Arithmetic,  at  least,  should  hold  a 
fixed  and  prominent  place  in  the  system  of  our  Great 
Schools.  Such  facts  as  I  have  above  stated,  show  that  at 
present  it  does  not  hold  this  place;  and  whatever  means 
have  hitherto  been  employed  in  teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 
Great  Schools,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  insufficient  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  the  scholars  ;  and  I  should  say,  plain, 
that  new  and  better  means  should  be  devised  and  introduced. 

"  3fi6.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  Great  Schools  to  be  able  to  suggest  how 
this  may  best  be  done  ;  but  it  is  plain,  I  conceive,  that  it 
must  be  done  by  making  Arithmetic  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  School ;  not  an  apjjendage  to  the  ordinal-)'  work  of 
the  School,  enjoined  it  may  be,  and  provided  for,  but  not 
looked  upon  with  any  regard  and  respect  by  those  who 
govern  the  school,  and  direct  the  minds  of  the  boys.  Arith- 
metic, and  when  that  has  been  mastered,  Geometry,  Men- 
suration, .Mgebra,  and  Trigonometry,  in  succession,  should 
form  a  part  of  the  diiHy  business  of  every  school  which  is 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  University.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  any  substantial  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects  interferes  with  the  Classical  teaching  ; 
because  the  classes  of  boys  framed  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  differ  from  the  classes 
according  to  their  knowledge  of  Mathematics.  Of  course 
this  is  a  difficulty ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  should  be 
overcome.  It  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  over- 
come in  the  University  and  in  our  Colleges.  It  is  a  diffi- 
culty which,  if  we  yield  to  it,  and  allow  it  to  deter  us  from 
the  attempt  to  improve  our  education,  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  have  a  Liberal  Education  ;  because  it  will 
exclude  all  I)ut  one  element. .  At  this  rate,  we  shall  teach 
our  boys  Greek  and  liatin,  and  not  teach  them  anything 
else,  for  fear  it  should  interfere  witli  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and 
this,  during  the  first  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  life,  when 
they  might  learn  the  elements  of  all  human  knowledge 
and  acquire  habits  which  would  lead  them  into  any  part  of 
literature  or  science,  according  to  their  intellectual  tendencies. 

"  367-  It  may  be  said  that  the  I'niversity  and  the  Col- 
leges ought  to  compel  the  Schools  to  teach  the  Elements 
of  Mathematics,  by  requiring  a  certain  quantity  of  Mathe- 
matics of  all  their  students  ;  that  to  a  certain  extent  they 
do  this ;  and  may  do  it  still  further,  if  the  present  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  is  not  satisfactory.  This  may  be 
said,  and  it  is  true,  and  will  I  hope  be  acted  on.  I  hope 
that  the  Colleges,  or  the  LIniversity,  will  require  of  all 
students  who  come  to  them  a  real  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  But  this  Mill  hardly 
continue  to  be  the  case,  except  something  effectual  is  done 
to  promote  the  learning  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  at  the 
Great  Schools.  "\A'e  know  that  wh.at  is  learnt  merely  in 
order  to  pass  a  single  Examination,  is  always  learnt  in  an 
imperfect  and  ineffective  manner ;  never  forms  the  mental 
habits,  or  remains  as  a  permanent  possession.  Arithmetic 
learnt  for  such  a  purpose,  is  not  a  familiar  practical  art  as, 
to  be  of  any  value,  it  should  be.  Then  consider  again, 
what  would  be  the  effect  if  a  rule  that  all  students  should 
bring  with  them  to  the  University  a  good  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  were  imposed  with  rigour,  while 
the  subject  was  taught  at  the  schools,  as  now,  reluctantly, 
and  barely  as  far  as  was  likely  to  be  insisted  on.  Such 
consequences  as  this  would  ensue ;  that  some  of  the  best 


scholars  ft-om  the  best  schools,  known  already  to  be  such 
by  their  performances  at  school,  would,  in  consequence  of 
their  Mathematical  deficiencies,  be  turned  away  from  the 
gates  of  our  Colleges  when  they  presented  themselves  for 
admission.  Is  it  likely  that  this  would  continue  to  be 
done  rigorously  and  steadily  ?  Done,  too,  when  the  per- 
sons who  hold  the  doors  of  those  Colleges  are  themselves, 
perhaps,  in  a  large  proportion,  men  from  Great  Schools 
sympathizing  with  the  scholars  of  those  schools;  sympa- 
thizing with  their  taste,  their  ambition,  ])erhaps  their  igno- 
rance. The  imlikelihood  that  such  a  system  of  rigour  wiU 
long  be  persisted  in,  except  the  Schools  begin  by  really 
teaching  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  as  a  part  of  their  sys- 
tem, makes  me  look  to  the  latter  course  as  the  only  one 
which  is  likely  to  pre\'ent  the  further  narrowing  of  our 
University  Education. 

"  'MS.  Geometry,  that  is,  a  few  Books  of  Euclid,  has 
hitherto  been  commonly  taught  along  with  Arithmetic,  at 
the  Schools  from  ^^■hich  young  men  commonly  proceed  to 
the  University.  It  is  not  quite  so  necessary  that  Geometry 
should  be  well  studied  at  school,  as  it  is  that  Arithmetic 
should  be  well  taught  there  ;  because  in  Geometry  the 
learner  has  only  to  understand  and  to  remember,  whereas 
in  .Arithmetic  he  has  to  work  in  ^-irtue  of  acquired  habit. 
A  student  at  the  University,  if  he  had  very  good  mental 
talents,  might  perhaps  go  forwards  and  acqiiire  a  good 
knowledge  of  Mathematics,  even  if  he  had  his  Geometry  to 
begin  after  his  arrival.  Still  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he 
would  do  so.  The  habits  of  mental  attention  and  coherence 
of  thought  should  be  cultivated  before  the  age  of  eighteen, 
or  they  \rill  hardly  be  cultivated  to  much  piu-pose.  It  aji- 
])ears  to  be,  in  the  jiresent  state  of  things,  quite  necessary 
that  youths  wdio  are  to  come  to  the  University  should  be- 
come masters  of  some  considerable  portion  of  Euclid  before 
they  come.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  the  more  necessary 
now,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  boys  in  general  are 
more  slow  in  understanding  any  portion  of  Mathematics 
tlian  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mis- 
taken, but  so  it  appears  to  me ;  and  I  do  mt  conceive  it  to 
be  at  .ill  improbable  that  a  long  continuance  of  mere  Clas- 
sical learning,  of  the  kind  which  I  have  already  attempted 
to  characterize,  should  have  led  to  that  which  not  I  alone 
think  likely  to  result  from  such  an  education  ;  namely  (31fi) 
an  incapacity  for  all  continuous  thought  and  all  intellectual 
labour.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  long  course 
of  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination, 
without  any  corresponding  exercise  of  the  reason,  may  have 
emasculated  the  intellects  of  the  rising  generation,  so  that 
they  prove  feeble  in  comparison  with  their  fathers,  when 
they  are  called  to  any  task  requiring  continuous  and  sys- 
tematic thought. 

"  36!).  I  have  already  said  (33)  *  that  along  with  Arith- 
metic I  think  Mensxiration,  that  is  Practical,  as  distinguished 
from  Speculative  Geometry,  a  subject  well  adapted  to  the 
teaching  of  school',  and  suited  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  University,  by  giving  him  the  possession  of  the  practical 
art  of  which  Science  afterwards  explains  the  speculative 
reasoning.  The  relation  is  in  some  measure  the  same  as 
between  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  We  may  add  that  the 
application  of  Mensuration  to  special  examples  and  pro- 
blems gives  great  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and 
clearness  of  thought,  and  is  not  only  a  good  discipline  of 
the  mind,  but  a  very  good  arena  for  competition  in  skill 
and  knowledge  among  young  students. 

"  370.  If  Arithmetic  were  already  taught  effectually  at 
•School,  I  should  be  disposed  to  add  the  Use  of  Loga- 
rithms (I  mean  the  practical  use)  as  an  art  of  great  value 
for  abridging  laborious  Arithmetical  operations.  But  I  do 
not  now  insist  u])on  this ;  confining  myself  to  urging  that 
which  I  do  think  a  most  important  and  essential  improve- 
ment in  English  education,  namely,  that  Arithmetic  and  a 
portion  of  Euclid's  Geometry  should  be  taught  to  all  the 
scholars  in  our  Great  Classical  Schools ;  taught  so  as  to  be 

*  Aritlimetic  has  usuatl.v  been  a  portion  of  education  on  somewhat 
different  grounds,  namel.v',  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  beinp;  an 
example  of  reasoning,  as  on  account  of  its  practical  use  in  the  business 
of  life.  To  know  and  to  be  able  familiarly  to  apply  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic is  requisite  on  innumerable  occasions  of  private  and  public  busi- 
ness; and  since  this  ability  can  never  be  so  easily  or  completely  acquired 
as  in  early  .youth,  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  bo.v  at 
school.  For  the  like  rc.nsons  mensuration  ought  to  be  learnt  at  an  early 
Tieriod  ;  that  is,  the  rules  for  determining  the  magnitude  in  numbers  of 
lines,  spaces,  and  solids,  under  given  conditions  ;  a  branch  of  knowledge 
whicli  differs  from  geometry  ns  the  practiLa!  from  the  speculative,  and 
wliich,  like  otlier  practical  habits,  may  be  most  easily  learnt  in  boyhood, 
leaving  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject  for  the  business  of  tlie 
higher  education  which  comes  at  a  later  period.  There  is  another 
reason  for  making  arithmetic  a  part  of  the  school-learning  of  all  who 
are  to  liave  a  liberal  education,  namely,  that  without  a  very  complete 
familiaritv  with  actual  arithmetical  processes,  none  of  the  branches  of 
algebra  can  be  at  all  undi  rstood.  .\lgehra  v.ms,  at  first,  a  generalization 
and  abstraction  of  arithmetic;  and  whatever  other  shape  it  may  take  by 
successive  steps  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians,  it  will  never  be  really 
understood  by  those  students  who  do  not  go  tlirough  this  step.  And,  as 
we  have  already  said,  there  is,  in  a  general  education,  little  or  nothing 
gained  by  goinir  beyond  this.  The  successive  generalizations  of  one  or 
another  new  calculus  may  form  subjects  of  progressive  study  for  those 
whose  education  is  completed,  hut  cannot  enter  into  a  general  educa- 
tion without  destroying  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 
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fotniliarly  used  and  permanently  possessed ;  and  with  that 
view  made  a  part  of  the  daily  system  of  those  schools. 

'•371.  I  will  observe,  once  more,  that  a  f,'reat  part  of  the 
vice  of  the  mode  in  which  such  branches  of  leiirninjj  are 
now  taught  at  Classical  Schools  is  this ;  that  they  are 
taught,  not  as  valuable  for  their  own  sakcs,  liut  as  means 
of  passing  our  lixaminations  in  the  University.  And  hence 
it  comes  that  boys  are  not  taught  things  the  most  tit  for 
boys,  and  in  the  manner  nit  st  tit  (as  the  practical  teaching 
of  Arithmetic  is);  but  are  taught,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  manner  most  resembling  the  teaching  of  the  University. 
And  undoubtedly  the  teachers,  looking  only  to  the  boy's 
University  career  in  what  they  teach,  think  this  a  great 
improvement  on  the  system  of  teaching  Mathematical  sub- 
ects  in  their  schools.  This,  however,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Boys  should  be  taught 
Arithmetic  and  (ieometry,  and  it  may  be.  Algebra  and  Tri- 
gonometry, in  the  Great  Classical  Scliools,  in  the  same  way 
in  which  they  are  in  the  best  Conmiercial  schools ;  at  any 
rate,  in  some  way  in  which  the  knowledge,  and  not  the 
passing  ot  examinations,  is  regarded  as  the  valuable  result. 
"  '672.  I  will  now  quit  the  subject  of  Mathematics,  once 
more  repeating  that  the  improvement  of  the  higher  English 
education  is  to  be  effected  only  by  improving  the  system 
of  the  Great  Schools  ;  and  I  will  apply  this  remark  to 
another  subject,  a  subject  already  noticed  in  the  preceding 
pages  as  one  of  those  in  which  this  University  has  insti- 
tuted Examinations  and  Honours,  I  mean  Natural  History, 
or  perhaps  I  might  say,  the  Natural  Sciences  at  large. 

"  373.  I  am  by  no  means  going  to  recommend  that  the 
Natural  Sciences,  or  even  Natural  Historj',  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  Great  Schools. 
But  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  I  conceive,  that  knowledge 
of  this  kind  acquire(i  by  young  persons  in  whom  there 
exists  an  aptitude  for  it,  is  an  agreeable  and  often  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  education ;  tends 
to  give  a  more  comprehensive  character  to  their  mental 
culture;  and  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  really  scientific 
and  effectual  prosecution  of  those  sciences.  It  is  with  these 
views,  I  conceive,  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  has 
resolved  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
by  her  Rules  and  her  Honours.  Now  with  regard  to  Na- 
tural History,  especially,  it  is  notorious  that  where  the 
aptitude  for  the  pursuit  exists,  it  is  commonly  called  into 
activity  by  some  early  event  which  brings  before  the  boy's 
mind  the  objects  with  which  the  science  deals.  Many  of 
our  more  eminent  naturalists  can  trace  the  beginning  of 
their  scientific  career  to  their  having  some  early  friend  or 
relative  who  was  a  collector,  or  had  a  collection,  or  to  hearing 
some  lecture  on  jjlants  or  animals,  their  habits,  classifica- 
tion, or  structure.  Such  events,  if  they  hajjpen  so  as  to 
impress  the  boyish  and  still  plastic  mind,  may  have  an 
effect  upon  the  mental  habits  which  nothing  presented  at  a 
later  period  could  produce.  I  should  think  that  the  effect 
woitld  be  Ukely  to  be  very  beneficial,  if  at  certain  intervals 
the  boys  of  our  Great  Schools  were  to  hear  some  lively  and 
intelligent  lecturer  on  some  branch  of  Natural  History,  the 
lecture  being  of  course  abundantly  illustrated  \^'ith  sjicci- 
mens  or  drawings.  Even  the  general  mass  might  retain 
enough  of  what  they  heard  and  saw  to  make  an  addition  to 
their  ordinary  stores  of  innocent  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment ;  and  when  the  naturalist's  eye  and  the  naturahst's 
mind  existed  in  their  embryo  state  in  any  boy,  the  deve- 
lopment of  those  peculiar  faculties  might  begin  early,  and 
might,  all  the  more  easily  on  that  account,  affect  the  whole 
life.  And  if  young  men  came  from  the  Great  Schools 
to  the  L'niversity  thus  prepared,  the  Natural  Sciences, 
which  are  now  offered  to  them  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
University  study,  would  then  stand  upon  more  even  ground, 
and  have  a  fairer  chance  of  attracting  a  proper  share  of 
notice,  than  they  can  have  when  they  are  presented  to  jjcr- 
sons  who  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  their  lives  have  had  an 
education  entirely  occupied  about  words,  and  ha\'e  never 
been  accustomed,  or  at  least  never  taught,  to  look  at  Nature 
at  all. 

"  374.  I  should  conceive  that  this  suggestion  of  occa- 
sional or  periodical  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  to  be' 
given  to  the  scholars  of  our  Great  Schools,  might  be  carried 
into  effect  without  any  inconvenietice,  and  might  indeed  be 
an  arrangement  agreeable  and  interesting  alike  to  the 
Master  and  the  Scholars,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  business  of  the  School ;  since  I  propose  only  lectures, 
without  any  examinations  or  lessons  in  the  subject  in  any 
other  form,  exccjjt  such  as  the  pupils  afterwards  voluntarily 
give  themselves,  by  applying  and  extending,  if  they  were  led 
to  do  so,  the  knowledge  which  they  had  got  at  the  lectures. 
"  375.  I  repeat  once  more,  that  the  further  improvement 
of  English  education  must  begin  in  the  Great  Schools ;  and 
the  two  main  steps  which  I  now  urge  as  the  most  likely  to 
forward  this  object  are  the  establishment  of  Arithmetic, 
Geometry  (and  I  would  add  Mensuration),  as  parts  of  the 
.  system  of  the  Schools,  so  that  they  shall  be  constantly, 
universally,  and  effectually  taught ;  and  the  introduction 


of  frequent  Lectures  on  Natural  History  in  addition  to  the 
business  of  the  School.  With  such  additions,  the  thorough 
Classical  education  which  is  given  to  the  best  pupils  of  our 
Great  Schools  would  form  the  best  foundation  for  a  Liberal 
Education,  to  be  afterwards  completed  at  the  University. 

"  1  cannot  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
finding  time  for  these  additions  to  the  occupations  of  our 
sclioolboys.  At  present  they  are  employed  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  life  best  adapted  for  learning  in  learning 
Greek  and  Latin.  Some  do  this  very  imperfectly  indeed  ; 
some,  no  doulit,  not  only  learn  these  languages  admirably 
well,  but  add  also  a  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian, 
or  the  like.  But  even  with  those  who  do  all  this,  there 
must  be  time  for  sudi  additions  as  I  have  mentioned ; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  less  complete  Classical  scholars, 
such  additions  would  prevent  tlieir  education  from  being 
so  wretchedly  poor  and  niu'row,  and  themselves  from  being 
so  illiterate  and  ignorant  as  they  often  are." 

Of  a  Liberal  Education  in  general,  and  with  particular  rffer- 
ence  to  the  Leading  Studies  of  the  Unicersity  of  Cambridge 
By  W.  Whewell,  U.l).,  Master  of  Trinity  College. 


F. 


Sir  J.  F.  W.  Heescuel,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

On  the  extent  to  whicli  Instruction  in  Mathematics 
should  be  carried  in  Public  Schools,  and  the 
degree  in  which  Instruclin/i  mai/  he  most  bent- 
Jicially  given  in  other  subjects  besides  Classics 
and  Mathematics. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  informed  by  Mr.  Twisleton  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  system  of  education  and  the  general  management  of 
our  Public  Schools  that  1  shoidd  state  my  views  as  to  the 
e.\tent  to  which  instruction  in  mathematics  shoidd  be  carried 
in  Public  School  education,  and  also  jis  to  the  degree  in 
which  instruction  may  be  most  beneficially  imparted  in  other 
subjects  besides  the  classical  languages  and  mathematics. 

Regarding  as  a  "  Public  School "  any  considerable  per- 
manent educational  establishment  in  whicli  a  large  number 
of  youths  go  through  a  fixed  and  uniform  course  of  school 
instruction,  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  boys  are  usually 
sent  to  school  to  that  in  which  they  either  enter  the  uni- 
versities or  pass  in  some  other  mode  into  manly  life,  and  in 
which  it  is  understood  that  the  education  is  what  is  called 
a  hberal  one,  with  no  special  professional  bias  or  other 
avowed  object  than  to  fonn  a  youth  for  general  life  and 
civilized  society,  I  should  consider  any  system  radically 
faulty  which  should  confine  itself  to  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages,  and  to  so  much  of  (jreek  and  Roman 
history  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  classical  authors, 
as  its  main  and  primary  feature,  and  should  admit,  and  that 
reluctantly,  a  mere  minimum  of  extra  classical  teaching.  Such 
a  system  must  necessarily,  I  concei\'e,  suffer  to  languish  and 
become  stunted  and  dwarfed  for  want  of  timely  exercise, 
the  reasoning  faculty,  in  those  years,  between  14  and  20, 
when  the  mind  has  become  capable  of  consecutive  thought 
and  of  following  out  a  train  of  logical  argument  to  a  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  In  those  years  it  is  quite  as  important 
that  youths  should  have  placed  in  their  hands  and  be 
obliged  to  study  books  which  may  best  initiate  them  in  this 
domain  of  human  thought  as  in  that  of  classical  literature. 
To  be  able  to  express  one's  self  fluently  in  Greek  or  Latin 
prose  or  verse,  to  have  attained  an  extensive  famiharity  with 
ancient  literature,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of 
its  grammar,  prosody,  and  idiom — all,  in  short,  which  is 
included  in  the  idea  of  classical  scholarship, — is  no  doubt 
very  desirable,  and  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  depreciate 
it.  But  it  is  bought  too  dear  if  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  the  general  intellectual 
character  by  acquiring  habits  of  concentrated  thought,  by 
familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  contemplation  of  abstract 
truth,  and  b}'  accustoming  it  to  the  attitude  of  investigation, 
induction,  and  generalization,  while  it  is  yet  plastic  and 
impressible. 

It  is  these,  and  not  mere  utilitarian  considerations  as  to 
the  more  favourable  start  which  previous  mathematical 
reading  may  afford  a  young  man  on  entering  the  University, 
or  the  advantage  in  life  which  a  certain  amount  of  acquired 
knowledge  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  may  carry  with  it, 
— or  even  as  to  the  general  expectation  which  society  has 
begun  to  entertain  that  a  young  man  calling  himself  edu- 
cated shall  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  at  least  the  elements 
of  mathematical  and  physical  science  (though  these  con- 
siderations are  not  without  their  weight),  which  incline  me 
to  advocate  the  accordance  of  a  very  decided  place  in  public 
instruction  in  the  upper  forms  to  an  elementary  course  of 
mathematics,  can-ied  in  geometry  as  far  as  plane  and 
s])herical  trigonometry,  the  most  ordinary  ])ro])ositions  in 
conic  sections,  and  the  doctrine  of  curves  :  in  symbolic 
analysis  as  far  as  the  general  nature  of  equations  and  the 
development  of  functions  in  infinite  series,  and  including, 
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in  the  regloh  of  ajjplied  mathematics,  at  least  the  primary 
elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Such  a  com-se  might,  I 
think,  commence  with  the  average  of  boys  about  their  14th 
year,  before  which,  however,  I  should  expect  the  four  rules 
of  arithmetic,  snnple  and  compound,  and  decimal  fractions 
to  have  been  insisted  on.  Such  a  course  1  consider  as 
certainly  \vithin  the  average  powers  of  a  dihgent  youth  to 
master,  supposing  his  stay  at  school  protracted  to  the  age 
of  19,  which  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  is  not  an  uncommon 
case,  though  it  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  be  com- 
])letely  followed  out  with  effect  by  all  or  even  by  a  great 
majority  of  young  persons  at  that  age  any  more  than  the 
more  difficult  classical  authors  can  be  fully  mastered,  or 
good  verses  ^mtten,  by  youths  of  slender  capacity.  The 
"  curriculum  "  of  a  school  ought  at  all  events  to  include  as 
much  as  any  reasonably  clever  youth  is  likely  to  get  through. 

As  regards  the  physical  sciences  generally,  it-is  impossible 
they  can  be  studied  (astronomy  excepted)  to  much  purpose 
without  the  illustration  of  actual  experiments,  so  that  if  they 
are  taught  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  lectures, 
and  that  rather  with  a  view  to  familiarize  the  classes  with 
the  leading  facts  and  the  more  characteristic  phenomena,  and 
with  the  nature  of  inductive  reasoning  from  phenomena  to 
laws  than  with  the  expectation  of  any  considerable  progress 
to  be  made  in  them  as  special  acquirements.  These,  how- 
e\-er,  are  in  themselves  very  desiraljle  objects,  and  though 
I  certainly  should  not  advocate  any  wholesale  introduction 
of  a  host  of  physical  subjects  at  once,  to  bewilder  the  mind, 
or  the  bestowal  of  any  large  amount  of  time  upon  them,  I 
should  consider  a  weekly  lecture  of  an  hour's  duration,  or 
at  most  two  such,  followed  up  by  oral  examination  at  stated 
inter\'als,  would  be  time  very  we'll  bestowed.  The  subjects 
to  be  successively  included  in  such  a  system  of  lectures 
should  be  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  -chemistry, 
heat,  electricity,  astronomy,  and  physical  optics  ;  and  they 
might  be  attended  (of  course  comjjulsorily)  in  succession  by 
the  se\-era)  forms,  commencing  with  the  easier  subjects  and 
ascending  to  the  more  diificult. 

With  exception  of  the  easier  and  more  attractive  of  these 
lectures  (on  which  the  attendance  might  com.mence  a  year 
earlier)  I  am  dis])Osed  to  believe  that  the  discipline  of  the 
languages  and  of  arithmetic  is  nearly  all  that  is  required  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  training  uy  to  the  average  14th 
year.  To  acquire  the  habit  of  ajijilying  fixed  rules  to  cases 
as  they  arise,  and  to  learn  to  discriminate  those  cases  so  as 
to  perceive  their  applicability,  is  a  lesson  which  the  gramma- 
tical study  of  language  teaches  in  perfection,  and  a  habit  of 
observation  may  be  required  in  the  relations  of  words,  and 
esjieciaUy  in  their  etymological  and  idiomatic  connexions, 
quite  as  well  as  in  tli'ose  of  things,  and  this,  with  the  atten- 
dant moral  habits  of  diligence,  attention,  and  regularity,  is 
pretty  nearly  all  that  can  be  expected  before  the  intellect 
attains  some  degree  of  development. 

Of  course  such  a  system  of  mathematical  and  physical 
instruction  cannot  co-exist  with  the  present  entire  or  nearly 
entire  devotion  of  time  to  classical  studies  which  obtains  or 
is  generally  supposed  to  obtain  in  our  great  public  schools. 
Assuming,  however,  that  in  the  disjiosal  of  the  week  the 
lion's  share  shall  still  belong  to  that  department,  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  excessive  that  tn'o  entire  days  (or  one- 
third'of  the  working  hours,  however  distributed)  should  be 
allotted  (exclusive  of  the  lectures)  to  the  other.  And  this, 
1  think,  would  amply  suffice  for  the  effective  mastery  of  such 
a  course  by  a  diligent  youth  of  average  capacity  in  the  five 
years  I  have  allowed  for  it. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  common  idea  that  classical  and  mathe- 
matical proficiency  are  incompatible,  and  imply  fundamen- 
tally different  constitutions  of  mind.  This,  however,  (except 
as  regards  the  higher  degrees  of  [iroficiency  which  go  to 
render  a  man  distinguished,  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  mathe- 
matician, and  the  proposition  might  then  be  extended  to 
every  other  form  of  excellence,)  I  disbelieve  it;  if  anything 
further  be  intended  by  such  an  assertion  than  that  tastes 
differ,  and  that  most  men  prefer  to  give  their  attention  to 
subjects  which  fill  the  imagination  and  interest  the  feelings 
rather  than  to  those  which  appeal  to  tlie  unimpassioned 
reason,  and  call  for  a  prolonged  and  steady  exercise  of  the 
thinking  powers.  As  to  the  conmion  remark  that  a  veiy 
large  pre  portion  of  young  men  entering  the  universities 
with  a  high  degree  of  classical  training  evince  a  repugnance 
to  the  mathematical  studies  there  followed,  and  not  un- 
frequently  rather  ostentatiously  declare,  and  proceed  to 
illustrate  in  practice,  their  inaptitude  for  such  studies,  it 
proves  nothing  but  that  the  one-sidedness  of  their  previous 
education  has  produced  its  natural  effect ;  and  the  conse- 
quence I  beUeve  to  be  that  a  great  mass  of  good  mental 
power,  whicli  might  have  become  available  to  human  pro- 
gress if  duly  fostered  and  developed,  has  thus  hitherto  been 
lost  to  the  community.  AU  that  I  intend,  however,  in  thus 
protesting  against  this  prevalent  notion,  is  to  deprecate  its 
being  drawn  into  an  argument  for  not  insisting  on  attend- 
ance on  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  case  of  boys  who 
really  do  make  little  progress,  and  throwing  them  back  into 


an  unmitigated  classical  routine.  In  every  school  there  are 
boys  of  all  degrees  of  capacity  and  industry,  and  therefore 
of  jirogress.  But  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  never 
admitted  as  a  reason  for  their  being  excused  attendance  at 
school  hours,  whatever  he  the  lessons  in  liand,  though  it 
may,  and  must,  retard  their  advance  to  higher  classes. 

Besides  mathematical  and  physical  subjects,  there  are  to 
be  considered  the  modern  languages,  modern  history, 
geogi-aphy,  music,  drawing,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
of  a  similar  natiu-e.  These,  however,  I  suppose,  in  a  public 
school,  must  always  be  considered  as  extras,  or  intrusted 
to  private  tuition,  though  it  rests  much  with  the  school 
authorities  what  degree  of  countenance  or  encouragement 
shall  be  afforded  to  them ;  as  to  French,  it  is  sure  to  be  picked 
up,  sooner  or  later,  bj'  every  person  calling  himself  an  edu- 
cated man.  But  the  German  is  so  important  an  element  of 
our  o^vn  language,  and  so  much  less  forced  by  circumstances 
on  the  generality  of  Englishmen,  that  I  could  wish  to  see  it 
made  to  enter  into  the  school  si/stem,  if  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  delivery  of  a  German  speech  on  "  speech-days,"  by  the 
best  proficient  of  each  year,  so  reported  by  the  ex.amining 
master  of  that  language.  Should  this,  howe\-er,  be  thought 
to  convey  the  idea  of  an  undue  or  partial  jn'cference,  the 
same  course  might  be  pursued  with  respect  to  French  and 
ItaUan. 

I  have  the  honoiir  to  be,  Sir, 
With  all  due  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.,  J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 

Secretary  to  the  Public  Schools  Commission. 

Sir  J.  G.  S.  Lefevre,  K.C.B., 
On   the  Itistruction  in   Mathematics   a7id  Physical 
Science  which  might  he  given  at  Public  Schools. 
In  considering  the  extent  of  mathematical  and  scientific 
education  whicli  should  be  given  at  Eton  and  other  public 
schools,    I   think    that    I   may    safely   assume    that  it   is 
desirable  (if  jiossible) — 
That  as  much  mathematics  and  science  should  be  taught— 
As  is  requisite  for  the  due  training  of  the  mind  of 
the  boy  in  that  respect,  and  as  will  preiiare  him 
for  the  acquisition  during  his  course  at  any  of  the 
universities  of  the  amount  of  mathematical  and 
scientific  knowledge  required  for  tlie  degrees  and 
examinations  there,  and  as  will  enable  him  also  to 
compete  for  honours  or  advantages  at  the  univer- 
sities or  elsewhere  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
on  equal  terms  with  those  of  similar  ca|)abilities 
who   arc   educated   at   places   other  than   public 
schools. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  fviltil  these  conditions,  but  che  task 
is  facilitated    owing    to    this    circumstance,   namely,   that 
several  universities  of  late  years  established  in  this  country, 
and   especially  the   University  of  London,    ha\e    had  to 
consider  and  determine  what  extent  of  mathematical  and 
scientific    knowledge   is    sufficient   to   complete   a   liberal 
education  (which  completion  they  indicate  by  the  academi- 
cal degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts),  and  they  ha\-e  likewise  had 
to  decide  how  much  of  that  knowledge  is  necessary  to  tit 
a  young  man  for  commencing  the  university  course. 

I  subjoin  the  mathematical  and  scientific  requirements 
for  matriculation*  at  the  University  of  London. 
Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects  :— 
MATHEMATICS. 
Akithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  ordinaiy  Bulcs  of  Arithmetic. 

Vulirar  and  Ilerimal  Fractions. 

Exiraction  of  the  Sc[uare  Root. 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiijlication,  and  Division  of  Algebraical 

Quantities. 
Proportion. 

Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression. 
Sim]>le  Efiuations. 

Geometry. 

Tile  First  Four  Books  of  Fnclid;  or,  the  principal  properties  of 
Trianj?les,  and  of  Stjuares  and  other  ParalIelo;?ranis,  treated  geo- 
metricAlly :  The  phucipal  properties  of  tlie  Circle,  and  of  its 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  ligures,  treated  geometrically. 

NATUEAIi  PHILOSOPHY.' 

JlECHASICS. 

Explain  the  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Statical  Forces, 
llescrilje  the  Simple  ]\Iachines  i3IecJmntcat  2^uu-ffr!f)y  and  state  the 

Ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  "Weight  in  each. 
Deline  the  I  'entre  of  Gravity. 
Gi\  e  t  he  ficneral  Laws  of  Motion,  and  describe  the  chief  experiments 

by  which  they  may  he  illustrated. 
State  the  Law  of  the  Motion  of  Falling  Bodies. 

IIVDROSTATICS,  HTDRAtTLICS,  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

Explain  the  Pressure  of  Liquids  and  Gases,  its  equal  diffusion,  and 

variation  with  the  depth. 
Define  Specific  Grarity,  and  show  how  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies 

mav  be  ascertained. 
Describe  and  explain  the  Barometer,  the  Siphon,  the  Common  Puinp 

and  Forcing  Pump,  and  the  Air  Pmup. 

•  The  knowledge  required  of  these  subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy 
is  snch  as  may  be  attained  by  attending  a  Course  of  Experimental 
Lectures. 

This  is  the  Matriculation  Pnsx  examination.  There  IS  also  an  eiaaii« 
nation  for  houours  at  jnatriculatiou. 
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Acoustics. 

Pvscribc  tlie  nature  of  Sound, 

State  the  Laws  nf  Ki'flei'tion  nnd  Refraction. 

Eiphiin  tho  formation  of  Images  by  Simple  Lenses. 
CHKMISTRY. 

Heat— its  sourcra.  Eipansion.  Thermometers— relations  between 
diirerent  ^^(■aIes  in  eommoTi  use.  Dillcreiiee  between  Temperature 
anil  Quantity  of  heat.  Speeilie  and  latent  heat.  Calorimeters. 
Liquefaetioii.  Ebullition.  Kyaporatiou.  Conduction.  Convec- 
tion.   Radiation.  '  .     .    ,.      .^  •  j 

Chcmistn-  of  the  Xon-Metallie  elements :  includini!:  their  compounds 
as  enumerated  bi  low— their  chief  physical  and  chemical  characters 
—their  preparation— and  their  characteristic  tests. 

CxTfren,  Hydroaen.  Carbon.  Nitrofriii.  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine, 
iNuonne.    Sulphur,  riiosphorus.  Silicon. 

CombininR  proportions  by  weiKht  and  by  volume.  General  nature 
of  .\cids,  Bases,  and  Salts.    Symbols  and  Nomenclature. 

The  .\tuiosphere-its  constitution,  effects  of  .\nimal  and  \  egetablo 
Life  upon  its  composition. 

Combustion.  Structure  and  properties  of  Flame.  >aturo  and 
compositionof  ordinary  Fuel. 

Water.  Chemical  jicculiarities  of  natural  waters,  such  as  rain- 
water, river-water.  spriiiK-water,  sca-nater.  .       „,  ^     » 

Carbonic  acid.  Oxides  and  .\cids  of  Kitroeen.  Ammonia.  Oleflaut 
Gas,  Marsh  Gas,  Sulphurous  and  Sulphuric  Acids,  Sulphuretted 

H  vdVochloric  Acid.    Phosphoric  Acid  and  I'hosphuretted  Hydronen. 

Silica. 
I  refer  to  the  above  requirements  with  confidence,  well 
know-ing  the  careful  and  repeated  consideration  which  they 
have  underffone,  and  the  improvements  which  have  resulted 
from  the  criticisms  which  they  have  received,  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  upon  them. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  the  mathema- 
tical and  scientific  education  at  the  public  schools  should 
be  carried  thus  far  at  least. 

In  addition  to  this  amount  of  mathematical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  which  should  be  general  and  compulsory,  means 
and  opjiortunities  should  be  afforded  for  going  somewhat 
further  to  the  boys  who  have  the  inclination  to  pursue  their 
studies,  or  who  contemplate  future  competition  in  them, 
either  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere. 

This  higher  limit  should  include  at  least  the  first  year's 
mathematical  and  scientific  subjects  at  the  university. 

The  want  of  such  means  and  opportunities  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  explanation  of  the  facts  which  present  themselves 
at  Cambridge,  in  that  far  too  small  a  proi)ortion  of  Eton 
boys  succeed  in  the  competitions  in  these  subjects,  although 
their  success  in  classical  competitions  shows  that  there  is  no 
want  of  caiiacity  or  industry. 

In  the  preceding  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  higher 
imit  of  mathematical  and  scientific  study,  I  have  in  view 
a  result  of  some  importance, — that  of  enabling  a  boy  to  ])ass 
at  once  from  the  public  school  to  the  imi\-ersity,  without  the 
necessity  of  an  intervening  jieriod  in  the  house  of  a  jiriviite 
tutor.  That  intermediate  arrangement,  which,  unless  in 
certain  exceptional  cases,  I  believe  to  be  objectionable,  and 
which  often  leads  to  the  loss  of  the  last  and  best  year  of 
school  life,  is  indispensable,  unless  the  public  school  can 
sui)|)ly  the  higher  mathematical  and  scientific  education 
re(|uired  by  those  who  wish  for  it. 

I  may  notice  also  that  the  higher  limit  of  mathematical 
and  scientific  instruction  must  be  settled  in  part  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Scr\'ice  examina- 
tions, and  to  those  of  the  examinations  for  Sandhurst. 

I  beUeve  that  the  mathematical  and  scientific  course, 
corresponding  to  the  matriculation  of  the  University  of 
London,  will  not  encroach  on  the  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  classics  and  other  subjects. 

Arithmetic  will,  of  course,  be  acquired  very  early  in  the 
boy's  career.  The  first  four  rules,  indeed,  might  be  made 
a  condition  of  entrance  into  the  upper  school  at  Eton,  and 
the  application  of  a  very  few  hours  in  the  week,  if  steadily 
proceeded  ^\-ith,  will  be  ample  for  the  remainder  of  the 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometrj-,  &c.,  suggested  as  the  mini- 
mum, and  will  still  leave  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  further 
studies  in  those  branches  by  those  boys  who  may  look  for- 
ward to  competitions  at  the  university  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  question  of  time,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  found 
within  the  mark,  and  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  recom- 
mend anything  which  should  interfere  with  the  important' 
claims  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature,  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  at  Eton,  at  a  level  not  lowei*  than  the 
present  I  greatly  desire. 

11th  Februaiy  18G3.  J.  G.  S.  Lefevre. 


Charles  Neate,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 

Oxford. 
On  tlie  necessity  for  Improvemen/s  in  the  Methods  of 

Teaching. 

Assuming  it  to  be  within  the  pro^-ince  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  methods  of  teaching,  with  the  \-iew 
of  suggesting  improvements  in  them,  I  beg  lea^■e  to  submit 
the  following  remarks  to  their  consideration. 

I  am  in  one  way  especially  entitled  to  express  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject,  having  been  chiefly  educated  in  France, 
and  haWng  had  for  more  than  30  years  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  results  of  the  best  English  education  at  our 
examinations  for  Fellowships  at  Oriel. 


But  I  would  begin  by  urging  the  necessity  of  some  im- 
provement on  two  grounds. — 

1st.  That  there  arc  now  so  many  things  which  a  tolerably 
educated  man  ought  to  kuo«-,  tluit  there  is  not  room  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  at  any  rate  for  both  of  them,  unless  they 
can  be  taught  in  less  tune  than  they  are  now. 

2nd.  That  these  languages  are  now  so  ill  taught,  or  at 
least  are  so  little  known  by  the  great  majoritj-  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  learnt  them,  that  half  the  time  now 
bestowed  upon  their  acquisition  would  be  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  give  for  the  residt  obtained. 

With  reference  to  this  latter  point  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
sav.  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  take  a  degree  in 
Oxford,  after  having  s])ent  10  or  12  years  of  their  life  in 
the  all  but  exclusi\e  study  of  Latin  and  (ireek,  are  unable 
to  construe  off-hand  the  easiest  passages  in  cither  language 
(if  they  have  never  seen  them  before) ;  and  that  their  Latin 
WTiting  is  almost  invariably  such  as  would  under  the  old 
school  system  have  subjected  them  to  a  flogging,  as  boys  of 
12  years  old;  and  those  who  take  first  classes  often  make 
sucli  mistakes  as  make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
ever  got  simply  a  degree. 

These  arc  the  evils  or  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  \yith. 
The  remedies  I  venture  to  propose  for  consideration  are  as 
follows : — 

That  the  learning  of  either  Latin  or  Greek  should  be 
postponed  till  the  age  of  12  years  ;  boys  being  \\\i  to  that 
time  taught  their  own  language  and  one  foreign  language, 
together  with  something  of  the  literature  of  cither; 
also  arithmetic,  some  portion  of  natural  history,  and  of 
course  the  facts  of  their  own  history ;  in  all  which  those 
boys  more  es))ecially  that  come  from  Public  Schools  are 
almost  incredibly  ignorant. 

J  believe  that  a  boy  so  jjrepared  would  learn  more  Latin 
and  (ireek  betiveen  the  age  of  12  and  Ki,  than  he  does  now 
between  the  age  of  10  and  I)^. 

But  in  order  to  enstire  this,  some  great  improvements 
are  needed  in  our  methods  of  teaching. 

Istly.  Better  grammars  are  needed,  wholly  wTitten  in 
English,  and  adajited  to  the  teaching  of  one  who  ah-eady 
knows  the  grammar  of  his  own  language. 

2dlv.  More  effectual  mcasui'cs  should  be  taken  than  are 
now  in  use  to  prevent  the  use  of  translations,  or  the  re- 
course of  the  idle  boy  to  the  help  of  the  clever  one,  and  to 
make  the  necessity  of  learning  by  themselves  more  felt. 
Once  or  twice  or  three  times  a  week  exercises  should  be 
given  to  the  boys  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  use  foreign  help.  This  is  easily  done  !)}■  dic- 
tating to  the  boys  a  passage  from  an  author  that  they  arc 
not  likely  to  have  seen,  and  requiring  them  to  translate  it 
at  once,  under  the  eye  of  a  Master,  allowing  them  the  use 
of  a  dictionary  and  granuuar,  of  the  use  of  which  (at  least 
the  latter)  many  lioys  who  come  from  Public  Schools  are 
now  all  but  entirely  ignorant. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  will  require  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Masters.  But  without  such 
increase  I  believe  it  is  impossible  that  any  improvement 
can  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  our  Public  Schools,  and 
much  improvement  is  certainly  needed. 

The  French  methods  of  teaching  ajiproach  very  much  to 
the  system  that  I  have  been  recommending,  and  the  result 
is,  or  was,  according  to  my  experience,  that  the  French 
ymith  of  17  or  IS,  educated  at  their  colleges,  usually  know 
Latin  much  lietter  than  it  is  usually  known  l)y  the  boys  of  the 
same  age  in  England,  who  have  had  what  is  called  a  classical 
education,  and  their  best  are,  I  think,  quite  equal  to  our  best. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  inferior  in  knowledge  of  Greek, 
but  their  history,  arithmetic,  and  nuitliematics,  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  course,  and  are  very  well  taught. 

I  send  herewith  a  collection  of  French  jirize  comjjositions, 
all  of  them  by  boys  from  16  or  17  to  IS,  «Titten  in  one 
day,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary'  or  gradus,  and  with  some 
slight  outline  or  argument  of  the  subject  prescribed  to 
them.  I  belie^■e  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  com- 
position ;  certainly  the  French,  who  learn  in  this  •way,  ha\-e 
a  greater  facility  of  wTiting,  and  es])ecially  of  writing  to  the 
point,  than  is  usually  possessed  by  essay  writers  in  England. 
Lastly,  I  submit,  with  some  hesitation,  that  it  is  time  to 
give  up  Greek  as  a  necessary  branch  of  school  or  university 
teaching.  We  cannot  go  on  for  ever  learning  all  that  our 
ancestors  learnt  300  years  ago,  and  all  that  has  grown  up 
as  new  knowledge  since  then.  The  time  must  come  when 
we  must  make  a  selection  and  a  sacrifice — I  think  it  has 


come  now. 

Oriel  CoUege,  May  7,  1862. 


Charles  Neate. 


G 


Vex.  Gr.  A.  Denison,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

On  the  manner  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek. 

East  Brent,  March  1862, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  WISH  to  be  allowed  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion some  reasons  and  conclusions  respecting  the  manner 
of  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
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F. 


I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very  clear  opinion  that  no 
greater  injury  could  be  done  to  our  public  schools  than  by 
the  adoption  of  any  system  which  should  not  make  the 
teaching  of  those  languages  the  basis  of  school  work  ;  on 
the  other  hand  I  am  well  aware  that  a  very  general  and,  in 
my  judgment,  not  causeless,  dissatisfaction  has  been  created 
by  the  paucity  and  the  poverty  of  the  general  results,  as 
compared  with  the  time  and  the  labour  and  the  money 
expended  upon  such  teaching. 

Under  these  circumstances,  having  been  long  persuaded 
that  the  manner  of  such  teaching  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, and  that  by  such  im])rovement  the  grounds  of 
the  existing  dissatisfaction  %vould  be  in  great  measure 
removed,  I  am  unwilling  to  lose  the  present  opportunity  of 
stating  in  what  particulars,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  improve- 
ment is  principally  to  be  made. 

I.  The  value  of  the  habitual  practice  of  translation  both 
into  and  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  generally 
admitted.  There  can  hardly  be  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  of  all  ways  of  teaching  language  it  is  the  most  effec- 
tive. But  the  practice  of  translation  has  been  commonly 
confined  to  \vritten  exercises ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
apply  efficiently  the  rule  of  teaching  mainly  by  written 
translation  to  a  great  school. 

There  is,  however,  another  manner  of  translating 
superior,  as  I  conceive,  to  translation  in  -writing. 

I  mean  the  manner  of  oral  or  viva  voce  translation.  It 
has  these  advantages  : — 

1.  It  is  easy  of  application  to  any  number  of  boys. 

2.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  learner  ;  to  command 

attention,  and  to  create  emulation. 
.3.  It  helps  the  learner  to  think  in  the  language  into 
which  the  translation  is  made,  and  thus  to  make 
that  language  his  own.  For  as  soon  as  the  process 
of  thought  goes  on  in  iny  language  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect  of  appropriating  the  language. 

4.  It  secures  accuracy  in  grammar  and  construction,  and 

also  in  idiom. 

5.  It   supplies    the   best   means   of  impressing   on   the 

memory  the  grammar  and  construction  of  the 
language  into  which  translation  is  made,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  English  idiom  in  corresponding  Latin 
and  Greek  idiom ;  because  the  boy's  powers  being 
taxed  to  bring  his  acquaintance  with  these  things  to 
bear  without  ])revious  particular  jireparation,  he 
remembers  more  easily  and  tenaciously  the  result  of 
successful  efforts  on  his  own  jiart,  and  also  any 
corrections  or  improvements  of  these  efforts  to  which 
his  teacher  may  direct  him. 

6.  It  supplies  an  easy  and  interesting  means  of  noting 

progress  both  to  the  learner  and  the  teacher. 

I  would  therefore  suggest,  ujjon  this  head,  that  one  school 
hour  of  each  day  be  assigned  to  such  vird  voce  translation 
into  Latin,  and  another  hour  for  translation  in  like  manner 
into  Greek,  and  that  for  this  purpose  each  boy  in  the  class 
be  required  to  bring  into  school  a  volume  of  some  cheap 
edition  of  a  good  English  prose  WTiter  to  be  named  by  the 
teacher  of  the  class,  and  be  called  upon  to  render  one  or 
more  sentences  of  it  vird  voce  without  the  power  of  any 
previous  particular  preparation. 

If  a  boy  be  at  a  loss  for  a  word  the  boy  nearest  to  him 
who  can  supply  it  to  take  his  place,  and  in  like  manner  for 
faults  of  grammar  or  defects  of  idiom. 

The  business  of  the  teacher  would  be  to  supply  in  all 
particulars  what  the  boys  could  not  supply  for  themselves, 
and  to  add  such  improvements  to  the  rendering  both  in 
point  of  arrangement  and  clearness,  and  elegance  and  force, 
as  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  language  would  enable 
him  to  make  ;  to  see  also  that  all  points  of  grammar  were 
ascertained  and  applied  as  the  translation  proceeded. 

II.  I  should  discard  the  practice  of  Latin  theme  wTiting. 
Few  things  so  intrinsically  absurd  have,  I  think,  been  im- 
ported into  school  teaching.  For  it  calls  upon  boys  to  do 
two  things  at  once,  which  are  not  comjiatible — 1,  to  think 
out  a  suljject ;  2,  to  express  their  thoughts  in  a  language 
other  than  that  in  which  they  think.  The  result  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  what  might  be  expected,  that  they  do  neither 
the  one  or  the  other  moderately  well,  and  that  so  many  themes 
begin  with  "omnes  homines,"  and  struggle  on  through 
fourteen  gasping  and  despairing  lines  to  "  faciunt."* 

Now  if  the  principal  use  of  an  exercise  be  to  make  a  boy 


think,  he  should  be  allowed  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the 
language  in  which  he  thinks.  The  result  of  any  other 
requirement  is  only  unmeaning  platitudes,  and  poor  and 
stunted  expression.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  be  to 
teach  a  boy  the  idioms  and  the  elegancies  and  the  power  of 
another  language,  or  even  to  familiarize  him  with  the  words 
of  it,  this  is  best  done  by  translation ;  well  done  by  written 
translation  ;  better  done  by  oral  translation. 

I  should,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  make  wTitten 
translation  take  the  place  of  "themes."  But  I  would  leave 
it  optional  to  a  boy,  who  felt  himself  equal  to  it,  to  produce 
an  original  exercise. 

III.  The  same,  "mutatis  mutandis,"  for  Latin  and  Greek 
\-erse  writing.  To  call  upon  all  the  boys  of  a  school  to 
exercise  imaginative  power,  which  most'  of  them  do  not 
possess,  in  the  production  of  what  they  are  also  to  clothe  in 
the  poetical  garb  of  another  language  with  which  they  are, 
at  the  best,  very  imperfectly  acquainted,  is  only  an  in- 
genious device  for  exposing  dulness  and  incapacity,  and  a 
temptation  to  hate  poetry  altogether.  But  every  boy's  taste 
may  be  wonderfully  improved  by  translating  into  the 
poetical  forms  and  expression  of  another  language  choice 
passages  from  our  own  poets. 

I  should  leave  it  free  here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  a  boy 
of  imaginative  power,  to  produce,  if  he  pleased,  his  own 
ideas  in  verse  ;  but  what  I  should  require  of  the  boys,  as 
the  rule  of  the  school,  would  be  the  other. 

IV.  I  should  continue  the  practice  of  repeating  by  heart 
Greek  and  Latin  verse;  but  I  should  give  half  the  time 
assigned  to  them  to  repeating  Latin  and  Greek  prose. 

I  believe  that  i)y  the  adoption  of  the  above  suggestions 
a  very  much  increased  amount  and  improved  condition  of 
proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek  would  be  produced, — an 
amount  and  condition  very  different  from  that  which  has 
long  been  found  to  be  the  general  result  of  years  of  public 
school  life ;  and  that  public  school  men,  having  carried 
away  with  them  from  school  some  real  knowledge  and 
power  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  both  languages, 
would  confess,  far  more  than  they  are  able  to  do  now,  to  a 
disci])line  of  mental  power  and  an  improvement  of  taste 
which  that  knowledge  is,  above  all  other  means  kno^\m  to 
the  world,  so  excellently  qualified  to  bestow.  The  recollec- 
tion of  school  books  and  of  hours  passed  in  school  would 
then  share  in  that  pleasing  character  which  so  commonly 
attaches  to  the  general  recollections  of  school  life. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  to  carry  out  the  practice 
of  oral  translation,  you  must  have  finished  scholars  for 
teachers.  No  doubt  you  must ;  but  I  conceive  that  the 
public  has  a  clear  right  to  demand  that  the  teachers  at 
jmblic  schools  be  finished  scholars,  and  indeed  the  very 
necessity  that  would  be  created  would  be  a  great  bocn  to 
the  teachers  themselves. 

I  have  myself  made  trial  of  the  plan  of  oral  translation 
with  great  success  when  the  ordinary  ways  of  teacliing 
failed.  It  is  commonly  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  languages. 

Let  two  boys  be  taken,  as  near  as  may  be  of  the 
same  age  and  powers  and  attainment ;  let  the  ojie  be 
handled  according  to  the  system  of  construing  and  theme 
and  verse  %vriting,  and  occasional  written  translation ;  let 
the  other  be  employed  principally  in  reading  English  prose 
authors  into  Latin  and  Greek  without  any  help  except  such 
as  his  teacher  may  supply  at  the  time.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  difference  more  striking  than  that 
between  the  productions  of  the  two  boys  at  an  examination, 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  elegance  and  general  scholarship. 

It  is  a  very  common  feeling  with  public  school  boys  that 
the  hours  passed  in  school  are  of  little  comparative  ^'alue. 
I  doubt  whether  this  would  be  felt  by  many  if  school  hours 
passed  in  the  close  and  interesting  work  of  oral  translation. 
It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  there  is  nothing  which  would 
have  a  greater  power  of  improving  construing  and  tend  to 
make  it  at  once  accurate  and  close  and  elegant  than  the 
practice  of  such  translation. 

I  have,  &c. 

George  .\.  Deni.sox. 
To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 

for  inquiring  into  Public  Schools. 


APPENDIX  G. 


Account  of  the  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia. 
(Compiled  by  the  Seceetaut  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  i 


f'lassifica- 
tinn  of 
Schools, 


The  higher  schools  which  exist  in  Prussia  are  divided, 
generally  speaking,  into  two  classes,  called  respectively 
Gymnasienf  a.ni  Real -SchnI en.     These  two  classes  differ 

•  The  writer  speaks  from  Eton  recollection. 
-  t  The  title  "  G-oiXASirH  "  dates  fVom  1812,  when  it  was  eitondcd  b.v 
authority  to  all  Schools  of  leaniins  (Gelehrte  Schulen),  which  were  pre- 
viously called  Latin  Schools,  Lyceumw,  Colleges,  &c. 


from  each  other  in  their  object,  the  business  of  the 
former  being  to  prepare  boys  for  the  universities,  and 
for  those  pursuits  in  life  to  which  university  studies 
are  a  necessary  introduction  ;  that  of  the  latter  to  edu- 
cate boys  not  designed  for  the  universities.  They 
differ,  therefore,  ahso  in  their  course  of  instruction,  thfe 
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Btndies  of  the  latter  being  of  a  more  "positive  and 
"  objective  "  kind  than  those  of  the  former.  But  they 
do  not  difter  in  the  principles  on  which  their  respective 
ciirrictila  are  framed ;  that  princi])le  being,  iu  each  case, 
to  aim  at  the  thorough  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the 
mind  for  its  future  work,  whatever  that  work  may  be. 
rather  than  at  the  imparting  of  such  knowledge  as  may 
be  immediately  and  practically  useful.  They  are  not 
Fachschulen — not  mere  places  of  ti'aining  for  particular 
callings  or  professions.  And  they  are,  "before  all 
"  things,  German  and  Christian."* 

Below  the  ^ij/Aer  schools  are  the  Mitiel-Schnlen,  and 
below  these  the  Elementar-Schuleti.  both  of  which  differ 
essentially  from  the  classes  above  them  in  this  respect, 
that  they  do  not  aim  at  giving  a  general  education,  but 
at  imparting  some  necessai-y  rudiments  of  practical 
knowledge. 

There  are  143  Gymnasien  and  61  Real-Sehulen.  AW, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  daj'-schools  (Exlernate) ;  but 
of  the  Gymnasien,  some  have  boarding-houses  {Aluni- 
natc)  in  connexion  with  them,  and  three  are  exclusivel}' 
boarding-schools  (Internate),  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  of  the  Iteal-Scliulen. 

The  curriculum  (Lehrplan)  of  all  the  higher  schools 
comprises  instruction  in  the  following  suDJects,  viz., 
the  Christian  religion,  the  German,  Latin,  and  French 
Languages,  History,  Geographj',  Mathematics,  Natural 
Science,  Writing,  Drawing,  Singing,  Gymnastics.  The 
basis  {Grtuidlage'i  of  the  course  in  the  Gi/mnasien  is 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics ;  that  in  the  ncal-Schuleu. 
Mathematics,  Physical  Sciences,  and  ModeruLanguages. 
Both  Gyr}f,nasien  and  llnal-ScUulen  have  six  forms  or 
classes,  ascending  from  the  sixth  [sexla]  to  the  first 
[prima\  some  of  them  having  various  subdivisions. 
Boys  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  admitted  into  the  sixth 
or  lowest  form  till  they  have  completed  their  ninth  year  ; 
and  they  are  required  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering.  The  whole  course  (Schulcursus) 
lasts  from  eight  to  ten  years.  There  are  other  schools 
which  in  principle  should  be  classified  with  the  Gi/iti- 
MtsicH  and  Real-Scliuhn  respectively,  having  the  same 
course  of  instruction  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  wanting 
the  upper  forms  :'these  are  called  respectively  rroiji/m- 
n-asien  and  holiere  Biirgerschnleii..  Most  of  the  higher 
schools  have  a  definite  denominational  character,  which 
governs  the  selection  of  the  directors  and  teachers.  Of 
the  143  Gymnasien,  102  are  Protestant  {Evanijelisck),  39 
Catholic.  Except,  however,  a  few  e.i'(-Zi(sii;c/;/Protcstiint 
or  Catholic  Foundation-Schools  (which  are  l)oarding- 
schools)  all  the  superior  schools  receive  pupils  of  every 
religious  denomination.  There  is  perfect  freedom  in 
this  respect ;  in  some  forms  of  some  schools  there  arc 
more  Jews  than  Christians.  •  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  Posen  and  Silesia.  As  to  the  patronage  and  main- 
tenance of  these  establishments,  62  Gymnasien  are 
Royal,  62  receive  support  from  the  State,  which  thus 
participates  in  the  patronage  of  them,  20  are  purely 
municipal  (Stddtiiich),  or  supported  for  private  founda- 
tions. Of  the  61  Hi'id-Schiden,  one  is  Royal ;  five 
others  receive  support  from  the  State  ;  the  remainder 
are  wholly  maintained  by  the  municipal  bodies  (iStdd- 
tische  Commnnen)  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 
The  number  of  the  Proijymnasien  and  hijhere  Burger- 
Sclmlen  is  comparatively  small.  They  are  chiefly  muni- 
cipal establishments  {Stddtische  Anstalten).  A  few  of 
them  receive  support  from  the  State. 

Private  schools,  embracing  the  complete  curriculum 
of  a  Gymnasium,  or  of  a  Beal-Sckule,  do  not  exist  in 
Prussia.  In  every  province,  however,  and  in  the  larger 
towns,  there  are  some  Pi-ivate  Schools,  whose  curri- 
culum ascends  sometimes  to  the  third  form  of  the  Pnblic 
School,  and  in  rarer  instances  to  the  second. 

The  scarcity  of  private  schools  is  attributed  partly  to 
the  greater  security  which  the  public  ones  aSbrd  to 
parents  for  the  efficient  teaching  and  superintendence  of 
their  children ;  partly  to  the  advantages  in  the  way  of 
admission  into  the  civil  service  and  the  army,  which'are 
obtained  by  resorting  to  the  Public  Schools. 

Thus,  no  person  can  enter  himself  as  a  student  of  any 
Faculty  at  any  University,  nor  qualify  himself  for  a 
degree  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  or  medicine,  nor 
aspire  to  any  oflBce  or  employment  in  Church  or  State, 
for  which  a  course,  whether  of  three  or  of  four  years,  at 
a  University  is  a  legal  prerequisite,  nor  enjoy  any  of 
the  public  Beneficia  or  Exhibitions  founded  for '  the 
assistance  of  University  students,  unless  he  has  passed 
with  success  a  certain  examination,  called  indiffer- 
ently the  Maturitdts-prilfnny  or  AUturienten-priifitng, 
which  is  held  at  a  Gymnasium,  conducted  in  a  great 


measure  by  the  inasters  of  that  Gymnasium,  and 
arranged  with  direct  reference  to  its  studies.  (An  ac- 
count of  this  is  given  hereafter.)  At  the  Beal-Schtden, 
again,  similar  examinations  are  now  held,  called  by  the 
same  names,  and  these  latter  examinations  are  the  door 
of  admission  to  various  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  and  to 
the  corps  of  chasseurs  d  cheval ;  whilst  there  are  other 
places  and  privileges  of  various  kinds,  such  as  admis- 
sion to  the  ijublic  schools  of  music,  mining,  gardening, 
veterinary  surgery,  and  the  like,  which  are  accessibTe 
only  to  young  men  who  have  attained  a  certain  place,— 
first,  second,  or  third  form,  as  the  case  may  be,— -in  a 
Beal-Schule. 

In  the  year  1860,  the  number  of  those  who,  after 
passing  the  final  examination  at  a  Gymnasium,  went  to 
the  Universities  and  applied  themselves  to  the  lacul- 
tdts-studien,  was  1,456.  Their  respective  faculties  were 
as  follows  : — 

r  Protestant  -  .     335 

Theology     -  <  Catholic  -  -     360 

L  Jewish    -  -  -        1 

Jurisprudence  and  Cameral-icissetischafteu     -     249 

Medicine  -  -  .  .  .     279 

Philology  and  Philosophy        -  .  -     153 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Science        -  -       74 

The  number  of  those  who  entered  the   army,  after 

passing  the  same  examination,  was  245,     Here  there 

has  been  a  steady  increase  ;  it  was  79  in  1869,  and  only 

55  in  1858. 

About  60  entered  the  Bau-Academie. 
The  totul  number  who  passed  this  final  examination 
has  mounted  from  1,382  in  1852  to  1,759  in  1860. 

Of  the  total  number  (8,652)  who  passed  within  the 
last  five  years  (1856  to  1860,  inclusive) — 

70  were  under  17  years  of  aije. 
407     .,17 
1,252     ,.     18 
2,013     ,,     19 
2,059     ,,     20 
2,851  were  over  20. 
The  number  of  boys  who,  not  having  been  at  a  Gym- 
vasiiim,  passed  the  final  gymnasial  examination,  has  de- 
creased.    It  was,  in  1856,  248  ;  in  1860  only  62. 

The  proportion  of  boys  who  pass  through  all  the  forms 
in  aGymnasium  docs  not  average  more  than  15  jier  cent. 
Many  leave  the  middle  forms,  or  the  highest  but  one 
(Sccunda),  to  enter  upon  commercial  or  industrial  jmr- 
siiits,  or  the  inferior  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  The 
same  observation  ai)plies  to  the  Real-Schulen,  the  upper 
forms  of  which,  since  young  men  do  not  go  from  them 
to  the  Universities,  are  commonly  passed  by  those  only 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  scientific  education 
with  a  view  to  industrial  or  professional  pursuits, — e.g., 
for  the  departments  of  mining  and  agiicuhure, — or  to 
gain  certain  advantages  in  the  army.  The  great  ma- 
jority do  not  get  beyond  the  third  form. 

The  few  strictly  commercial  schools  which  exist  in 
Prussia  are  private  enterprises,  which  have  obtained  on 
the  whole  no  great  success.  It  is  far  more  usual  for 
men  in  trade  (Kauf-Leute)  to  send  their  sons  intended 
for  a  similar  career  to  a  Gymnasium  or  a  Iteal-Schtde. 
"  Persons  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  among  the 
"  commercial  and  industrial  classes  often  express  the 
"  opinion,  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience,  that  a 
"  well-ordered  general  education  {ein  geordneter  allge- 
"  meiner  wissenschaftlicher  TJnterricht),  without  special 
"  i-egard  to  the  boy's  after-vocation,  such  as  is  afforded 
"  hy  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree 
"  by  the  lieal-Schule,  proves  more  practically  useful, 
"  even  for  .an  industrial  calling,  than  the  instruction 
"  afforded  by  special  professional  schools.  Young  men, 
"  liberally  educated,  show,  as  a  general  rule,  after  a 
"  short  time,  more  capacity  and  sounder  judgment  even 
"  in  practiiLil  pursuits  than  those  who  have  had  an  ex- 
"  clusively  practical  training,  and  have  made  themselves 
"  masters  ol'  a  superficial  routine  ieine  dnsserliche  Bou- 
"  tine)." 

A  census  taken  in  1858*  showed  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 


o 
o 


.a 


G. 


•  M'f'  r  ntirj-ichts  it.  Priifungs  Ordtmnii  der  lieal-Schtilfii  u  Iioheren 
Burgerschiden,  1859.  Beilage  p.  3.  There  is  an  authoritative  rule  datiiie- 
from  1826,  and  still  subsisting,  that  the  lessons  in  all  schools  should  beKin 
with  prayer,  and  that  the  Head  Masters  and  Assistants  should  attend 
Divine  W  orship.    i'r«is«,  Joftriwc*  for  1861,  p,  132, 
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Number  of 
Boys. 

Elementary  schools 
Middle  schools      ... 
Beal-Schulen  and  kshere  Biir- 
ger-Schulen        -        .        . 
Progymnasien        -         -         . 
Gymnasien     -         -         -         - 

24,923    - 
314     - 

101     - 

33     - 

134    - 

1,376,278 
46,982 

22,040 
3,346 

38,700 

^Private  elementary  schools 
'Higher  private  schools 

791     - 
151    - 

22,893 
6,255 

*  Pr,  jalirb.  p.  e» 
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The  total  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  between 
tbe  ages  of  6  and  24  was  3,501,393. 

In  1840  the  number  of  boys  attending  the  Gymnasien 
did  not  much  exceed  20,000  ;  in  1856  it  was  35,645  ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  40,043. 

The  State  has  a  legal  right  of  supervision  extending 
over  all  educational  establishments,  including  private 
schools.  Even  in  these  no  teacher  can  be  appointed 
whose  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  have  not 
been  certified  by  authorized  public  officers.  In  every 
town  there  is -a  local  superintending  authority  for  edu- 
cation, to  which  the  elementary  schools  and  the  higher 
private  schools  are  subject.  Most  of  the  Gj/mnasien  and 
Real-Schvleii  have  a  local  body  of  school-curators  (Schu  l- 
Cumtorinm).  and  all  the  schools  of  each  pro\-ince,  as  to 
all  their  affairs,  internal  and  external,  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  body  of  officers  called  the  KdnigUch- 
Provin~ial-Schnl-Colle<jiiim.  The  Scliul-Bathe  oi  the 
several  districts  preside  at  the  final  examinations  (of 
boys  leaving  school),  and  from  time  to  time  hold  in- 
spections of  the  superior  schools  within  their  district. 
Besides  this,  the  Minister  of  Education  directs,  as  often 
as  he  thinks  proper,  an  extraordinary  inspection,  by  his 
techmschc  Rathe,  of  Giimnasien,  Real-Schulen,  &c.,  in 
different  parts  of  the  'kingdom.  By  the  reports  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  send  in  at 
fixed  periods,  he  is  kejit  acquainted  with  the  condition 
and  performances  of  the  schools,  and  issues  such  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  he  deems  expedient.  The 
general  inspections  above  mentioned  extend  to  all  ex- 
ternal and  internal  concerns  of  the  schools,  including 
tt«ii-  local  situation,  general  management,  and  pecuniary 
condition,  as  well  as  the  discipline,  course  of  study, 
books,  and  method  of  teaching.  The  dismissal,  as  well 
as  the  appointment,  of  the  teachers  requires  the  consent 
of  the  State  authorities,  and  sentence  of  dismissal  may 
be  pronounced  by  them,  in  case  of  proved  incompetency 
or  moral  unworthiness,  in  conformity  with  an  established 
disciplinary  law  which  prescrilies  a  regular  judicial 
procedure," affording  liberty  for  the  party  inculpated  to 
make  his  defence,  and  allowing  an  appeal.  The  appeal 
is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  (Jf,ii 
cjeaammten.  Stantsniinistcrium).  Every  person  defini- 
tively appointed  a  teacher  acquires  a  legal  claim  to  a 
pension  on  dismissal  for  age  or  infirmity.  This  claim 
begins  with  the  sixteenth  year  of  service  ;  the  amount 
depends  on  the  length  of  service,  rising  ultimately  to 
three-fourths  of  the  stipend. 

To  the  question  whether  means  exist  of  acquiring 
from  official  reports,  published  works,  or  otlier  sources, 
accurate  information  respecting  the  management  of 
these  schools,  their  system  of  discipline  and  methods 
of  instruction,  it  is  answered  that  there  is  at  present 
no  official  publication  of  this  nature,  but  that  one  is 
now  preparing  and  will  probably  appear  very  soon. 
An  account  of  the  Regulations  issued  up  to  1854  may  be 
found  in  the  Second  Part  of  Von  Biinne  "  Das  Unter- 
richtswesen  des  Preussischeu  Staats,"  Berlin,  1855. 
Every  Gyinnasium,  however,  and  every  Real-Schule 
l)ublishes  annually  its  "  Pyogramnic,"  which  gives  an 
accurate  account  of  the  tasks  done  {Untcrrichts2)cnsa}, 
the  number  of  boys,  and  all  other  matters  interesting  to 
parents  or  to  the  general  puijlic.  The  example  set  by 
Prussia  in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  23  other 
German  States,  including  Austria  ;  and  there  is  a  regu- 
lar interchange  of  these  "  Programmes"  between  them 
and  Prussia. '  The  interchange  with  Denmark  (with  the 
Gymnasium  at  Beikiavik  in  Iceland,)  has  been  stopped, 
on  the  side  of  Prussia,  of  late  years.  This  practice 
has  been  verv  useful,  but  the  expense  it  occasions  (about 
2,000/.  in  1860),  and  the  accumulation  of  vohimes  in 
the  school  libraries  will,  it  is  apprehended,  render  some 
change  inevitable. 

The  Programmes  of  the  Berlin  schools,  13  in  number, 
are  furnished  as  samples.  They  all  begin  with  an 
essay  or  dissertation  by  one  of  the  masters  on  some 
classical,  historical,  or  scientific  subject.  A  detailed 
statement  follows  of  the  whole  woi-k  of  the  year,  the 
books  and  portions  of  liooks  read,  the  themes  or  other 
compositions  written,  and  the  time  consumed,  and  of 
the  subjects  and  problems  set  at  the  Final  Examination. 
There  is  also  a  short  history  of  the  school  during  the 
year,  notices  of  the  masters  who  have  left,  and  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  those  who  have  com.e.  The 
numbers  and  class  distribution  of  the  school  are  stated, 
and  the  fluctuations  they  have  undergone :  the  names 
and  ages  of  those  who  have  passed  the  Final  Examination; 
the  time  they  h.ave  spent  in  the  school  and  in  the  first 
form  respectively,  and  the  Faculty  each  has  chosen ;  the 
books,  instruments,  &c.  purchased  for  the  library  and  the 
laboratory,  &c.;  the  holidays ;  the  ordinances  or  regu- 
lations which  have  been  made  by  authority  aftecting  the 
school ;  and  there  is  a  notice  of  the  public  examinations 
which  will  be  held  during  the  ensuing  year.    There  is 


also  a  table  showing  how  the  work  is  distributed  among 
the  various  masters,  and  the  number  of  hours  during 
which  each  is  engaged.  In  these  tables  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  each  master  is  commoidy  charged  wholly  or 
partially  with  some  one  subject,  which  he  teaches  in 
several  distinct  Forms,  being  himself  perhaps  also  the 
Ordhiarius  of  a  Form.-' 

The  complete  normal  course  of  instruction  {der  voll-  Cun'icuin 
strimlige  NormaUehrplon)  followed  in  the  Gymnasien  is 
fixed  by  certain  Instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  (24th  October  1837),  and  modified  in  some 
particulars  by  subsequent  Instructions  of  7th  January 
1856.     An  abstract  of  these  documents  is  subjoined. 

Abstract  of  Instructions  op  24th  Octobek  1837 
KESPECiiNG  Gymnasien. 
Admission  and  Qualifications. 
Boys  are  not  to  be  admitted  under  10.     The  requisite 
qualifications  are — 
a.  To  read  fluently  German  and  Roman  text  "  nicM 
allein  mechanisch  sondern  auch  logiscli'richtiij,"  to 
know  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to  be  able  to  parse 
a  simple  sentence,  and  to  write  orthographically. 
?).  Some  facility  in  writing  from  dictation  legibly  and 

neatly. 
r.  Practical  facility  in  working  the  first  four  rules 
of  simple  Arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  Frac- 
tions. 

d.  Elementary  knowledge  of  European  Geography. 

e.  Familiarity  with  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament 

and  the  Life  of  Our  Saviour. 
/.    First  rudiments  of  Drawing,  with  Elementary  Geo- 
metry {Geomeirische  Fonnenlelire).  ' 

Sithjeds  of  Instruction. 

The  Leln-gegenstdnde,  or  subjects  of  instruction,  in  all 
Giimnasien  are 

Languages  ;  German,  Latin,  and  Crreek. 

Religion. 

Rhilosopliisclie  PropiidetUili;  (now  abolished). 

^Mathematics,  with  Physics  and  Natural  History. 

Writing,  Drawing,  and  Singing. 

■■  The  experience  of  centuries  and  the  judgment  of 
the  intelligent  declare  that  these  subjects  are  eminently 
fitted  to  awaken,  develop,  and  strengthen  all  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  to  supply  to  youth  the  requisite  ' 
preparation  for  the  thorough  jmd  thoughtful  study  of  the 
Sciences.  This  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  Hebrew  or 
of  French.  The  former  is  useful  as  a  special  prepara- 
tion for  a  special  FacuUdts-Studium  (theology) ;  the 
latter  owes  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  subject  of 
public  instruction,  not  so  much  to  its  intrinsic  excellence 
aud  the  hildende  Kraft  Hires  Banes  as  to  its  vitility  for 
practical  life."  The  two  latter,  therefore,  are  admitted 
on  external  grounds,  the  former  from  their  real  and 
intimate  connexion  with  the  object  for  which  the  studies 
of  the  Gymnasien  are  pursued. 

"  Of  these  (the  former)  none  can  be  subtracted  from 
the  circle  of  study  without  materially  endangering  the 
education  of  youth;  and  all  propositions  having  that 
tendency  have  proved,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  im- 
practicable and  unsuitable  to  tlie  object  in  view." 

These  several  studies  are  to  be  kept  with  the  strictest 
care  in  due  harmony  and  proportion  to  each  other  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  unity  and  due  subordination  in  the  system 
and  methods  of  instruction  that  the  multiplicity  of  the 
Lehrgegensfdnde  can  be  prevented  from  confusing  and 
stupifying  {i^ervirren  v.nd  obstnmpfen),  as  it  is  some- 
times accused  of  doing,  the  learner's  mind,  and  perhaps 
injuring  his  liealth. 

It  is  with  this  object  that  Government  has  established 
for  all  Gymnasien,  the  system  of  Forms  and  that  of 
Form  Masters  {Klassenordnnug  und  Klassennrdinariat), 
and  this  also  is  the  main  object  of  the  regulations  of  this 
Ordinance. 

Method. 

Cognate  subjects  are  not,  as  heretofore,  to  be  studied 
at  separate  hours,  but  in  the  same  lesson-hours  [Stunden) 
with  or  immediately  following  each  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  advisable  as  well  as  practicable  that 
the  following  studies  should  be  brought  into  close  con- 
nexion with  each  other. 


Latin.         "1 
German.   J 


'■0  Lnv:cr  Forms. 
History. 

Geography.  r- 

Katurbeschreibung.    J 


1. 


Middle  and  Ujipcr  Forms. 
Mathematics.   "1  History. 


Physics. 


I 


Geography.  J 


*  A  specimen  of  one  of  these  tables  is  given  at  tlie  end  of  these  notes. 
It  is  unusuallv  complicated,  the  school  selected  being  at  once  a  Qymna- 
siiim  and  a  S'ealsc/iule;  but  it  has  been  chosen,  .is  hereafter  explained, 
because  it  illustrates  the  working  of  this  combination,  as  regards  the 
masters,  the  lessons,  and  the  fonu-organization. 
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Also,  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  instruction  of 
each  class  among  too  many  teachers,  not  only  the 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  but  also  those  sub- 
jects which  stand  related  or  in  close  neighbourhood  to 
each  other,  should  be  entrusted  as  far  as  possible  to  one 
teacher  in  each  Form.  Hence  the  same  teacher  should, 
as  a  rule,  take  charge  of, — 

In  the  tivo  Lou-er  Forms. 
Latin.       \  History.  "1 

German.  J  Geographj-.  S 

Naturbeschreibung.  J 

In  the  two  Middle  Forms. 
Latin.       1  History.  "I 

Greek.      >  Geography.    J 

French.    J 

In  the  tivo  Upper  Fornix. 
Latin.        "I  History.  I 

Greek.        y  Geogi-aphy.    J 

German.    J 

or, 
Latin.        "] 
Greek.        V 
French.     J 

And  in  the  Highest  Form. 
Mathematics. 
Physics. 
Philos.  Propad. 
The  2  lower  classes  will  thus  require  only  2  teachers. 
,,  2  middle  „  ,,  ,,         3 

,,  2  upper  (at most),,  ,,  .,        4        ,, 

Again,  instead  of  studying  several  subjects  at  the  same 
time  and  on  different  days  in  the  week,  it  appears  prac- 
ticable and  advisable  to  take  them  in  a  regular  succes.sion; 
so  that,  e.g.,  whilst  the  same  Form  in  the  same  "half" 
(Setnester)  studies  both  Geograph3-  and  History,  the  one 
should  be  read  exclusively  in  the  first  months  of  it.  and 
the  other  in  the  last,  and  the  same  division  might  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Ai-ithmetic  and  Gecmiitry.  and  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  And  as  to  the  two  last,  where  one 
Form  in  one  Semester  reads  botli  a  prose  writer  and  a 
poet,  the  prose  writer  should  be  read  exclusively  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Semester  and  the  poet  in  the  second. 

Selection  of  Masters. 
The  Royal  Prussian  iSc/iKZ-Po/^e^ieu  are  to  select  the 
Form-masters  {Ordinarli*)  with  the  greatest  care,  not 
only  from  the  school  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  but 
from  all  the  G'//»Uic(Si'<?H  of  the  province,  to  transfer  them 
as  occasion  may  require,  and  take  every  cai-e  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  position  and  circumstances.  And 
the  Minister  undertakes  to  appoint  as  Directors  of  Gijm- 
nasien  only  persons  who  have  earned  distinction  in  the 
course  of  a  long  experience  as  Klassen-ordinaricn. 

■Hours  of  Work. 
Long  experience,  and  the  judgment  of  physicians, 
pronounce  that  for  boys  of  average  strength  and  health 
the  hours  of  the  Gymnasien  are  not  too  severe.     These 
are, — 

4  hours  daily  in  the  forenoon. 

2  hours  in  the  afternoon,  4  daj-s  in  the  week, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  recreation  in  the  open  air  being 
allowed  after  the  second  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  after 
the  first  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  pause  of  0  minutes 
at  least  between  every  other  hour,  with  an  interval  of 
2  hours  between  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Sundays  are 
free  ;  there  are  2  half-holidays  a  week,  and  the  regular 
holidays  {Haupf-ferien)  subtract  a  sixth  part  of  the  year. 
With  such  periods  of  relaxation,  32  hours  per  week,  in 
light,  airy,  and  spacious  school-rooms,  properly  fur- 
nished with  tables  and  benches  (Suhsellien),  cannot  be 
too  much ;  the  Minister  sees  therefore  no  reason  to 
diroinish  the  school  hours,  but  strictly  enjoins  that  they 
be  in  no  case  and  under  no  pretext  exceeded. 

Arrangement  of  Lessons. 
Each  Gymnasium  is  allowed  to  adopt  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  lessons  as  may  be  deemed  most 
suitable  to  its  own  circumstances  and  requirements. 
The  Instructions  have  annexed  to  them,  however,  a 
scheme,  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  model  {zur 
leiienden  Norm).  (This  scheme,  with  the  subsequent 
modifications,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Abstract 
of  the  Instructions  of  1856.  The  figures  denote  the  hours 
to  be  devoted  in  each  week  to  each  subject.)      This 


*  The  Ordiiiariiis  or  Master  of  a  Fonn  st.inds  in  necirly  the  snme  rela- 
tion to  his  fonn  as  the  Head  Master  (.Rector  or  IMrector)  to  the  whole 
school.  It  is  his  duty  to  maintain  unity  and  proportion  in  the  teapliine 
of  the  form,  and  he  has  also  the  moral  and  spiritual  charge  (Seelsorge)  of 
the  boys  in  it.  It  has  been  considered  advisable  that  the  functions  of 
.  Ordinarms  should  be  united  with  those  of  teacher  of  relieion  to  the 
form.    Jahrb.  160. 
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scheme  is  not  obligatory  as  a  whole,  but  there  are 
some  points  on  which  no  deviation  from  it  is  allowed. 
The  number  of  hours  which  it  assigns  to  Religion, 
Languages  (and  particularlj-  to  Classics),  f\nd  to 
Mathematics,  must  not  be  diminished,  these  studies 
being  the  most  important  factors  of  the  result  which  the 
education  of  the  Gijtnnasien  has  in  view.  French  is  not 
to  be  begun  below  the  Third  Form,  one  new  language 
(Greek)  having  already  a  place  in  tlic  Fourth,  and  the 
subordinate  object  at  which  French  teaching  aims — a 
practical  acquaintance  with  a  useful  tongue- — being  at- 
tainable at  the  cost  of  two  hours  a  week  during  the  six 
years  which,  as  a  rule,  should  be  spent  in  the  three 
Upper  Forms.  Natural  History  may  be  substituted  for 
Physics  in  the  Second  Form.  15oys  who  have  a  special 
talent  and  inclination  for  Drawing  or  Singing  are  to  be 
allowed  to  pursue  them  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  Forms.  It  is  recommended  that,  to  avoid  con- 
fusing the  boys'  minds,  two  successive  hours  should  be 
assigned,  where  it  is  practicable,  to  one  subject,  so  that 
three,  or  at  most  four  subjects,  be  taken  in  the  day,  and 
that  the  subjects  requiring  the  closest  attention  should 
occupy  the  morning  hours. 

Work  done  at  Home. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  studies  of  the 
Gymnasien,  and  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  be 
effective,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  occupy  not  too 
much  of  the  boys'  spare  time.  It  aflbrds  the  best  test 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  boy  has  apprehended  what 
he  is  taught  and  has  made  it  his  own.  It  should  consist 
partly  of  tasks  set  and  looked  over ;  but  a  portion  of 
time,  varying  according  to  the  bo3-'s  form  and  capacity, 
should  always  be  left  for  private  reading  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  classics,  in  which  the  office  of  the 
teacher  is  rather  to  guide  than  to  compel.  The  general 
subjects  to  be  given  for  home-work  are  to  be  settled  at 
the  beginning  of  each  half  by  the  Masters  in  conference, 
and  distributed  by  months,  weeks,  and  days.  There  must 
be  a  task  book  for  each  Form,  so  that  the  tasks  set  and  the 
amount  of  time  thus  engaged  maybe  always  ascertainable 
at  a  glance  by  the  Form-Master  or  the  Director.  The 
Master  of  each  Form  is  bound  to  look  over  the  tasks  of  his 
whole  Form  once  a  month  at  least,  and  the  Director  must 
once  a  month  at  least  look  over  all  the  tasks  of  some  one 
Form.  He  is  strictly  enjoined  to  be  vigilant  in  re- 
straining the  practice  of  setting  for  German  and  Latin 
essays  subjects  of  too  abstract  a  character,  and  of  which 
the  boys  have  no  knowledge,  to  bring  out  "what  are 
"  called  their  own  thoughts  "  (bei  welchen  der  Schi'der 
iiher  ganr.  abstracte  oder  ihui,  unbel;annfe  Gegenstdndc 
sogenamiie  eigene  Gedanhen  prod uciren  soil),  a  practice, 
the  Instructions  say,  which  is  too  common,  but  which 
can  but  torment  the  pupil  and  is  discreditable  to  the 
teacher.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  to  give  a  theme  which  the  boy  can  in  some  degree 
master  (einigermassen  belierrschen),  but  also  to  explain 
clearly  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  wishes  it  treated. 

Progress  frmn  Form  to  Form. 
In  each  of  the  three  lower  Forms  every  boy  should 
remain  one  year,  a  period  not  long  enough  to  weary  and 
discourage  him,  yet  long  enough  to  make  him  feel  the 
difficult}'  of  the  form-work,  and  enable  him  to  master  it 
thoroughl}'  without  an  undue  strain  upon  his  powers. 
In  each  of  the  three  upper  forms  the  regular  period  is 
two  years,  but  as  to  this  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  At  a  more  advanced  age  it  is  not  necessary  to 
guard  so  carefully  against  over-exertion  as  it  is  in  the 
lower  Forms,  and  a  boy's  rise  may  therefore  be  accele- 
rated by  ability  and  industrj-.  Promotion,  however, 
must  depend  on  proficiency,  not  in  one  branch  of  study 
only,  but  in  all ;  not  that  equal  progress  is  required  in 
all,  but  no  boy  can  rise  from  one  form  to  another  unless 
in  all  the  principal  subjects  he  has  reached  that  grade 
of  knowledge  which  the  standard  of  the  higher  form 
requires. 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastics  are  not  compulsory ;  but  it  is  desirable 
that  the  opportunity  for  such  exercises  as  conduce  to 
health  and  activity,  under  a  competent  teacher,  should 
be  afforded  to  those  boys  who.  or  whose  parents,  wish 
for  it.  The  expense  may  be  paid  either  Ijy  a  small 
extra  fee  from  those  who  practise,  or  by  a  trifling  addi- 
tion to  the  quarterly  payments  received  from  all  the 
scholars. 

Manner  of  Teaching. 

It  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint,  that  whilst  in 
the  elementary  schools  a  remarkable  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  present  centur)'  in  the  method  and 
practice  of  instruction,  this  improvement  has  not  ex- 
tended to  the  higher  schools.  The  younger  masters  in 
the  Gymnasien,  it  is  alleged,  do  not  pay  sufiBcient  atten- 
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tion  to  the  difficult  art  of  teaching  {die  schwere.  Kiinst  des 
.Unterrichtens) ;  they  are  too  apt,  instead  of  thoroughly 
grounding  their  scholars,  to  overwhelm  them  with  a 
mass  of  undigested  knowledge  which  they  cannot  assi- 
milate ;  and  they  try  rather  to  lecture  like  University 
■Professors  than  to  teach  like  schoolmasters ;  their  in- 
structions want  life  and  animation  ;  they  fail  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  capacity  of  young  minds,  and 
they  are  unable  to  penetrate,  keep  on  the  alert,  and 
handle  successfully  large  masses  of  boys  ;  and  they  are 
too  apt  to  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  too 
often  follow,  especially  as  regards  proficiency  in  the 
classics,  in  German,  and  in  history,  to  the  stupidity  and 
idleness  of  their  pupils  instead  of  the  right  cause.  The 
Minister  cannot  and  does  not  undertake  to  decide  how 
far  these  accusations  are  just ;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to 
place  them  without  disguise  and  in  the  strongest  light 
before  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  concern.  The 
teachers,  by  assiduous  attention,  careful  study  of  the 
best  methods  and  examples,  and  diligent  practice  ;  the 
Directors,  by  watchful  supervision,  by  frequently  taking 
forma  themselves,  and  by  counsel  and  suggestions,  given 
at  the  Lehrer-conferenzen  and  to  the  aspirants  during 
their  trial  year;  the  Sclud-collegiea,  by  a  judicious  se- 
lection and  promotion  of  teachers,  by  introducing  the 
best  school-books,  and  by  making  use  of  the  opportnni- 
■ties  afforded  by  examinations  and  periodical  inspections, 
may  remove  ail  )jretext  for  these  charges,  and  they  are 
earnestly  enjoined  to  do  so. 

Instructions  of  7th  January  1856. 
Modifications  of  prior  Scheme. 

Philosophische  Propixdeutik  is  no  longer  to  count  as  a 
separate  branch.  The  substance  {wesentliche  Inhalt) 
of  it,  viz.,  the  elements  of  logic,  may  be  included  in  the 
teaching  of  German.  The  two  hours  of  German  in  Form 
I.  are  therefore  increased  to  three  ;  but  the  Collegien 
are  allowed,  if  they  think  proper,  to  entrust  the  subject 
to  the  mathematical  teachers,  and  to  increase  the  time 
assigned  to  mathematics  accordingly.* 

Religion. — The  two  hours  are  increased  to  three  in 
Forms  V.  and  VI.,  to  give  time  for  Bible  reading  and 
Bible  history,  and  for  catechetical  instruction.  If  the 
number  in  form  be  very  small,  the  time  may  still  be 
two  hours. 

Latin  and  Oennan  being  entrusted  to  one  teacher  for 
each  of  the  two  lowest  Forms,  12  hours  a  week  are 
enough  for  the  two.  Where  the  number  in  Form  is  large, 
■aitd  the  division  of  the  subjects  between  two  teachers 
inevitable,  three  hours  may  be  given  to  German. 

French  is  to  begin  in  Form  V.,  and  the  hours  in 
that  form  to  be  three. 

For  History  and  Geography  the  hours  in  Forms  I.  and 
IV.  to  be  three  instead  of  two.  In  V.  and  VI.  histo- 
rical instruction  is  to  be  confined  to  Bible  history  and  to 
those  facts  to  the  imparting  of  which  the  Geogi-aphical 
instruction  (two  hours  weekly)  gives  an  opening. 


Natural  history  in  thfe  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  is  to  be 
omitted  wherever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Collegium,  the 
school  does  not  possess  a  teacher  capable  of  making  it 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  young  boys.  In  such 
case  the  Sixth  will  give  one  hour  more  to  Geography 
and  the  Fifth  one  hour  more  to  Cyphering.  The  Geogra- 
phical teacher  should,  however,  take  occasion  to  bring 
in  the  subject  in  dealing  with  his  own.  It  is  to  be 
omitted  in  the  Fourth,  since  both  Greek  and  Mathematics 
begin  in  this  Form.  If  there  is  no  competent  teacher 
of  natural  science  for  the  Third  Form,  one  additional 
hour  is  to  be  given  to  history  and  one  to  French.  The 
history  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  is  always  to  form 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Third. 

Writing  is  omitted  in  the  Fourth  Form.  Teachers  of 
all  forms  above  the  Third  are  to  be  particularly  attentive 
in  requiring  all  school-work  to  be  fairly  written ;  and 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  the  written  work 
is  to  be  kept  within  its  proper  limits. 

Hebrew,  Singing,  and  Gymnastics  are  omitted  in  the 
new  scheme,  because  the  time  given  to  them  is  wholly 
or  partially  out  of  school  hours.  .tii 

No  deviations  to  he  allowed.  '"'" 
Deviations  from  the  scheme  are  not  henceforth  to  be 
allowed,  except  such  as  have  been  first  submitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  received  his  sanction. 

No  dispensation  from  the  study  of  Greek  is  hereafter 
to  be  allowed,  except,  with  the  approval  of  the  Provin- 
cial Collegium,  in  small  towns  whei-e  there  is  not, 
besides  the  Gymnasium,  a  Real-schnle  or  a  Holtere 
Biirger-Schule  in  which  Latin  is  taught.  Whenever 
such  a  dispensation  is  granted  the  boy  is  to  be  informed 
that  he  is  thereby  excluding  himself  from  the  final 
(ahiturienten)  examination. 

These  Instructions,  like  the  others,  conclude  with  an 
urgent  appeal  to  Directors  and  Teachei's  of  schools  to 
amend  the  defects  complained  of  in  the  manner  and 
practice  of  teaching ;  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that 
the  work  of  every  school,  and  of  every  form,  has  its 
single  aim.  and  requires  that  all  its  parts  should  bo 
harmonized  and  kept  in  their  due  proportion  and  rela- 
tion to  each  other ;  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  in  each 
form,  the  same  work  in  the  hands  of  the  same  teacher  ; 
to  limit  the  quantity  of  written  essays  and  exercises, 
and  avoid  subjects  which  the  boys  are  unable  to  master ; 
to  teach  thoroughly  rather  than  to  teach  much  ;  to  sti- 
mulate and  test  by  their  questions  not  only  the  memory 
but  the  powers  of  comprehension,  thought,  and  combina- 
tion, and  to  make  the  reading  of  the  classics  not  a  mere 
exercise  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  knowledge, 
but  an  introduction  to  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  is 
recommended  that  the  boys  should  be  more  frequently 
called  upon  to  give  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  the 
contents  of  selected  portions  of  these  authors,  which,  it 
is  added,  might  usefully  be  done  irt  Latin. 


Scheme  of  18S7. 

Scheme  OF  1856.t              "v  ■■    "'■    -^ 

SPBJBCTS. 

I. 

II. 

III.  1   IV. 

V.    1  VI. 

Subjects.                   J    I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Religion     .           .          -           . 
German      -           -          -          - 
Latin         .... 
Greek         .... 
-  Preach       -           -          -           . 
History  and  Geography  - 
Mathematics        ... 
Aritlimetic     and      Elementary 

Geometry. 
Physics       -          -           .           - 
Philos.  Propideutik 
Natural  History  - 
Drawing     .... 
Writing      .           -           -           - 
Singing       .           .           -           - 

2 
2 
8 
6 
2 
2 
4 

2 
2 

2 
2 
10 
6 
2 
3 
4 

1 

2 
2 
10 
6 
2 
3 
3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

10 

6 

2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 
4 
10 

3 
4 

2 
2 
3 
2 

2 

4 
10 

3 

4 

2 
2 
3 
2 

Religion    .          -           -           - 
German    -           -           -          - 
Latin         .... 
Greek        .          .           -           - 
French      .           -           -           - 
History  and  Geography 
Mathematics  and  Arithmetic  - 
Pliysics     .           -           -           - 
Natural  History ... 
Drawing   -            .           -           - 
Writing    -          -          -          - 

Total    - 

2 
3 
8 
6 
2 
3 
4 
2 

2 
2 
10 
6 
2 
3 
4 
1 

2 
2 
10 
6 
2 
3 
3 

2 

2 
2 
10 
6 
2 
3 
3 

2 

3 

3 

2 
3 

(2) 
2 
3 

3 
1^} 

2 
4 

(2) 
2 
3 

Total  hours 

30 

30 

32 

32 

32 

32 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

28(27) 

Hebrew  in  the  case  of  boys  in- 
tended for  Theology. 

2 

2 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Modem 
Languages, 


In  the  teaching  of  the  Gymnasien  the  boy's  future 
vocation  is  never  taken  into  account,  except  in  the 
article  of  Hebrew.  It  is  deemed  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  good 
general  education  should  be  imparted,  without  reference 
to  the  future  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  thus 
bestowed.  School  Directors  and  Teachers  are  expressly 
forbidden,  for  instance,  to  lower  or  vary  the  general 
standard  of  work  in  the  case  of  boys  intended  for  the 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  capacity  of 
each  boy  is  to  be  considered  as  far  as  possible.  Thus 
in  the  Pinal  Examinations  superior  proficiency  in  ma- 
thematics is  allowed  to  compensate  for  inferiority  in 
languages,  and  vice  versd. 

French  (as  has  been  seen)  is  obligatory  at  the  Gym- 
nasien ;  both  French  and  English  at  the  Real-Schulen. 

"  '  This  subject  was  introduced  under  the  iuilueuce  of  Hegel,  in  1826. 


The  standard  for  both  is  fixed  by  the  requirements  of 
the  Final  Examination.     To  impart  the  power  of  speak- 

t  It  may  be  convenient  to  add  here  the  Scheme  laid  down  in  1859  for 
the  Jteal-Schulen. 


Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

V.'  , 

VI. 

Religion     .           -          -           - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

German      -          -           .           . 

l\ 

w 

l\ 

l\ 

t\ 

4) 

Latin          .           .          .           - 

S) 

French       .... 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

— 

English      .... 

3 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Geogi-aphy  and  History  - 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Natural  Science    - 

%\ 

^1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic    - 

6 

6 

4 

Writing      .... 

— 

2 

2 

3 

Drawing     .           .          .           - 

■  3--I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  - 

32 

32 

:  32 

32 

.31 

30 
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ing-  these  languages  fluently  is  not  deemed  the  main 
objeoc  of  instruction  ;  such  a  power  is  attainable  only  in 
a  very  moderate  degree  by  boys  at  public  schools,  taught 
in  large  classes.  The  business  of  such  schools  is  rather 
to  give  that  sound  grammatical  knowledge  and  fami- 
liarity with  the  vocabulary  which  are  necessary  for 
correct  speaking  as  well  as  for  correct  writing,  and  also 
some  acquaintance  with  French  and  English  literature. 
The  methods  of  teaching  consist  chiefly  in  oral  repe- 
titions of  grammar  and  construings,  and  in  written 
translations  from  Grerman  done  at  home  (Ei-ercitien), 
and  in  school  without  grammar  or  dictionary  {Extempo- 
ralien). 

The  Final  Examination  {Matvritdts  or  Abiturienten 
Prnfiing),  held  at  the  Gipnnasien,  is  regulated  minutely 
by  "two  Ministerial  Re'glemonis  dated  respectively  4th 
June  18-34  and  12th  January  1856.  It  is  worth  while 
to  subjoin  an  abstract. 

Absthact  of  Keglements  hel.\tikg  to  the  Final 
examisation. 

Examiners. — The  Examiners  are  the  Rector  or  Di- 
rector of  the  school  at  which  the  examination  is  held, 
the  Ordinarius  and  other  Teachers  of  the  1st  Form  ;  a 
member  of  the  local  superintending  body  (Ephorat, 
Scholarchat,  or  Curatorium),  if  there  be  one  ;  and  a  Com- 
missary of  the  Schtd-Collegium  of  the  province,  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  acts  as  president,  and 
has  a  general  control  over  the  details  of  the  examination. 

No  boy  is  allowed,  as  a  rule,  to  present  himself  for 
examination  until  he  has  been  two  years  in  the  1st 
Form.  Where  there  is  an  upper  and  an  under  First,  he 
must  have  been  half  a  year  in  the  latter.  In  very  excep- 
tional cases,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  his  teachers, 
a  boy  of  extraordinary  diligence  and  proficiency  may  go 
up  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  from  his  entrance  into 
the  First. 

The  Director  is  to  lay  briefly  before  the  President,  in 
writing,  the  opinion  which  the  masters  have  formed  of 
each  candidate,  and  of  his  fitness  or  unfitness  to  proceed 
to  the  University.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  French  (Polish  being  added  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  and  Hebrew  in  the  case  of 
boys  designed  for  Theology  or  Philology),  Religion, 
History  coupled  with  Geography,  and  Mathematics. 

The  object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
boy  really  knows,  and  what  he  can  do  ;  what  he  has 
really  acquired  and  made  his  own  {nur  dasjenige  irissen 
uud  konnen  welches  ein  ivirkliclieseigenthum  des  Si'hi'ders 
gewordeh.  ist)  ;  a  result  which  is  the  slowly-ripening  fruit 
of  steady  and  regular  diligence,  and  cannot  be  gained 
by  hurried  exertion  during  the  preceding  few  months, 
much  less  b}'  confusedly  learning  by  rote  a  mass  of 
names,  dates,  and  incoherent  facts.  It  is  to  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  exclude  all  inducement  or  encouragement 
to  special  preparation  or  "  cram." 

The  examination  is  partly  in  writing  and  partly  viva 
voce. 

The  "paper-work"  lasts  three  days  (not consecutive), 
and  consists  of  the  following  particulars,  for  which 
certain  periods  of  time  are  assigned  :  — 

A  German  essay  (5  or  5|  hours  in  a  forenoon).  The 
Amending  Reglement  strongly  inveighs  against 
the  common  error  of  setting  a  thesis  which  is  too 
abstract,  or  beyond  the  boy's  mental  reach. 

A  Latin  essay  (6  or  oA-  hours  in  a  forenoon). 

A  Latin  extempornh-.  or  translation  from  a  piece  of 
German  dictated  ou  the  spot  (2  hours). 

A  short  and  simple  piece  of  Greek  writing,  simi- 
larly set  (2  hours).  This  was  substituted  in  185t> 
for  a  translation  into  German  from  some  Greek 
author  not  read  in  the  school.  The  Commis- 
sary may  require  both  Latin  and  Greek  transla- 
tions to  be  set  in  his  presence  at  the  time  of  viva 
voce. 

A  translation  of  a  "not  too  hard"  exercise  from 
the  French  (3  hours). 

A  task  in  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic  (4  hours  in  a 
forenoon). 

For  boys  intending  to  pursue  Theology  and  Philology 
there  is  also  a  translation  of  a  passage  (not  read  in  the 
school)  from  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament or  of  a  short  Psalm  into  Latin,  with  a  brief 
grammatical  analysis  (2  hours). 

In  Posen  there  is  also  an  essay  in  Polish. 

A  boy  may  ask  for  an  additional  or  more  difficult 
paper  in  any  subject  in  which  he  thinks  himself  par- 
ticularly strong,  in  order  to  compensate  (within  certain 
permitted  limits')  for  one  in  which  he  is  weak. 


Any  Provincial  Sc/jitJ-OoOeg'tum  may.-if  it  thinks  ftlr, 
order  that  the  same  tasks  for  paper-work  shall  be  set  at 
all  the  Gijmnasien  of  the  province,  and  done  on  the  same 
days,  so  as  to  form  a  comparison. 

The  paper-work  is  looked  over  and  corrected  by  the 
examining  teachers  to  whose  department  it  belongs,  and 
they  write  their  opinion  on  it  in  precise  terms,  "not 
"  sufficient,"  "  sufficient,"  "  good,"  Ac,  with  reference 
both  to  the  standard  prescribedby  these  Instructions  and 
to  the  ordiniiry  work  of  the  boy,  before  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  other  examiners. 

The  viva  voce  examination  in  each  subject  is  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Board  by  the  examining 
masters  who  teach  that  subject  in  the  lat  Form.  It 
consists  of — 

a.  In  Latin.     Construing  and  explaining  passages  of 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  or  Horace. 
The  questions  and  answers  are  to  be  in  Latin. 

6.  In  Greek.  Passages  from  some  tolerably  easy 
Greek  prose  writer,  or  Homer,  with  questions  on 
Greek  grammar,  history,  mythology,  and  art. 

In  Latin  and  Greek  the  prose  passages  should  be  now 
to  the  examinee,  the  poetry  should  have  been  previously 
read  in  school,  but  not  during  the  last  half-year. 

e.  In  Religion.  Questions  on  the  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  morals,  the  chief  events  of  Church 
history,  the  contents  and  general  connexion  of 
the  Iloly  Scriptures,  and  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  boy's  religious  denomination. 

(/.  In  Mathematics.  Questions  adapted  to  the  stan- 
dard laid  down  hereafter. 

c.  In  History  and  Geography  the  same.  The  Regle- 
ment of  1856  requires  also  that  the  examinee 
should  discuss  connectedly,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
interrogation  and  answer,  some  questions  of 
Greek,  Roman,  or  German  history  proposed  to 
him  by  the  examining  master,  or  the  President,  " 

The  Reglement  of  18.34  required  also  a  vivd  voce 
examination  in  German  Grammar,  Prosody,  and  Litera- 
ture, in  Natural  History  and  Physics,  and  in  Philo- 
sopliische  Propddeutik,  explained  as  meaning  the  rudi- 
ments of  Empirical  Psychology,  and  of  common  Logic, 
and  in  French.  But  these  are  struck  out  by  that  of 
1856,  except  in  the  case  of  foreigners. 

Students  of  Theology  and  Philology  are  to  construe 
and  analyse  grammatically  a  passage  from  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  vivd  voce  examination  should  have  some  reference 
to  tlje  paper-work,  and  especially  to  those  subjects  in 
which  the  examinee  has  failed  therein,  or  in  which  ho 
may  be  expected  to  distinguish  himself.  It  may  be 
dispensed  with  altogether  (not  partially )  if  the  examiners 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  boy's  paper-work 
alone  entitles  him  to  a  certificate.  If  his  paper-work, 
or  the  bulk  of  it,  is  "  not  satisfactory,"  and  his  previous 
performances  are  of  the  same  kind,  he  should  not  be 
examined  vivd  voce. 

As  to  the  standard,  the  essay  should  show  com- 
prehension, judgment,  and  logical  arrangement,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  chief  epochs  of  German 
literature,  and  should  be  clearly  expressed  and  written 
without  gross  mistakes  in  composition  or  punctuation. 

The  Latin  writing  should  be  free  from  grammatical 
errors  and  flagrant  {grobc)  Germanisms,  and  should 
exhibit  some  power  of  expression ;  and  the  examinee 
must  understand  the  less  difficult  orations  and  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  Sallust  and  Livy, 
the  Eclogues  and  .'Eneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace ;  he  must  be  con-ect  in  his  quantities,  and  able 
to  give  an  account  of  the  common  metres. 

In  Greek  he  must  be  able  to  construe,  without  previous 
preparation,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  first  and  four 
last  books  of  Herodotus,  the  Cyropaedia  and  Anabasisj 
and  the  shorter  and  easier  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

His  French  writing  should  be  free  from  mistakes, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  translate  fluently  a  not  too 
difficult  passage  of  French  prose  or  poetry. 

In  Mathematics  he  must  show  facility  in  the  arith- 
metic of  common  life  "according  to  its  principles 
"  founded  on  the  theory  of  Proportion,"  familiarity 
with  the  theory  of  powers  and  roots,  and  of  progressions, 
the  elements  of  algebra,  and  of  plane  and  solid  geo- 
metry, combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem,  simple 
and  quadratic  equations,  the  use  of  logarithms,  plane 
trigonometry,  and  above  all  a  clear  insight  into  the 
chain  of  cinnexion  of  the  problems  (taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate) comprised  in  a  systematically  arranged  course. 

In  History  and  Geography  he  should  have  present 
to  his  mind,  without  the  help  of  a  map,  the  botindaries 
of  countries,   their  river  systems,   an  orographic  view 
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G.  of  the   surface   of  the   globe,  the  main  features  of  the 

,  political  distribution  of  the  world,  the  outlines  of  the 

whole   field   of  history,    and   a   clear   general   view  of 

the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,   of  Germany, 

and  of  Prussia. 

In  Physios,  a  clear  insight  into  the  chief  theories  on 
the  general  qualities  of  bodies,  on  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  on  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and 
electricity ;  and  in  Natural  History,  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  general  classification  of  the  products  of  nature. 

The  intending  student  of  Theology  or  Philology  must 
read  Hebrew  fluently,  know  the  accidence  and  principal 
rules  of  the  syntax,  and  be  able  to  translate  easy  pas- 
sages from  a  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
from  the  Psalms. 

N.B. — A  candidate  who  is  below  the  standard  in  any 
subject  other  than  German  or  Latin  may  obtain  his 
certificate  if  he  be  considerably  above  it  in  the  classics 
or  in  mathematics.  Though  no  indulgence  is  to  be 
shown  to  boys  who  neglect  any  particular  subject 
because  they  think  it  unnecessary  for  their  future  pro- 
fession, cases  may  occur  in  which  fairness  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  require  that  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  line  for  which  a  boy  is  destined. 
In  cases  of  this  nature  (which  must  be  considered 
strictly  exceptional),  the  examiners  may  in  their  discre- 
tion grant  a  certificate  to  a  boy  who  has  satisfied  them 
in  German  and  Latin,  and  in  two  other  subjects,  though 
below  par  in  the  rest. 

Separate  and  detailed  "  Protocols  "  are  drawn  up  of 
the  results  of  the  paper  work  and  oral  examination,  and 
at  the  conclusion  each  boy's  case  is  carefully  discussed 
and  voted  on,  the  President  having,  in  case  of  equality, 
a  casting  vote. 

The  certificate  (Zeugniss  der  Itcife)  is  framed  partly 
on  the  results  of  the  examination,  partly  on  the  "  Cha- 
racter-books iCensur-hiicher)  of  the  school.  It  contains 
an  estimate  of  his  moral  and  general  conduct  and  dili- 
gence during  his  school  career,  and  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  results  of  his  examination  under  every  separate 
head.  General  terms,  such  as  "  excellent,"  "  good,"  &c. 
are  here  not  allowed. 

A  boy  who  has  not  satisfied  the  examiners  may,  if  he 
pleases,  have  a  certificate  that  he  has  been  examined, 
which  entitles  him  to  be  admitted  to  matriculate  at  a 
Universitv,  his  name  being  entered  with  a  statement  to 
this  effect'iu  a  separate  book  appropriated  to  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy. 

It  is  penal  to  admit  any  person  to  mati'iculation  with- 
out one  or  other  of  these  certificates,  unless  he  have 
obtained  an  authorization  from  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  only  granted  on  special  grounds.  The 
Uni\'ersity  authorities  are  bound  to  send  half-yearly  to 
the  Minister  lists  of  the  persons  matriculated,  distin- 
guished according  to  their  certificates. 

A  boy  who  has  been  rejected  may  try  again  once, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  year,  at  a  Gymnasium  within 
the  same  province,  even  when  already  matriculated  and 
resident  at  a  University.  His  legal  triennium  or  quad- 
riennium  dates,  in  such  case,  from  the  time  of  his 
passing. 

A  student  resident  at  aUniversity,  who  wishes  to  take 
Tip  Theology  or  Philology,  not  having  read  Hebrew  at 
school,  may  be  subsequently  examined  by  a  different 
Board. 

In  the  examination  of  boys  who  have  been  privately 
educated,  fair  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  at  a  Gymnasium,  and  are  not  being 
examined  by  the  Masters  by  whom  they  have  Ijeen 
taught. 

Every  Director  of  a  Gymnasium  is  bound  to  send 
half-yearly,  within  four  weeks  after  the  close  of  each 
examination,  to  the  Sclnil-CoUcgiitm  of  the  province 
copies  of  all  the  protocols  drawn  up,  and  certificates 
granted,  together  with  the  whole  JISS.  of  the  paper- 
work marked  by  the  examining  masters.  These  docu- 
ments are  considered  and  transmitted  by  the  provincial 
Collegium  to  the  Board  of  Examinations  of  the  district 
(der  betreffenden  Kotiigl.  Wissensclwftliclien  Priifungs- 
Commissinn),  which  returns  them  with  its  written  opinion 
through  the  provincial  Collegium  to  the  Examiners. 
Copies  of  these  opinions  are  at  the  end  of  the  year  sent 
by  each  provincial  Collegium  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 
with  a  tabular  return  of  the  boys  examined  during  the 
year  in  its  province  ;  their  names,  birthplaces,  creeds, 
conditions,  &c. ;  the  time  during  which  each  had  been  in 
the  first  form,  their  certificates  (if  they  passed)  ;  the 
Universities  to  which  they  have  gone,  and  their  respec- 
tive Faculties. 


There  is  no  strictly  uniform  system  of  discipline.*   Dieeiplim 
Each  school  has  its  own  regulations,  which  are  approved 
by  the  superintending  authorities,  and  are  communicated 
to  the  parents  when  they  enter  their  boys.    These  codes, 
however,  proceed  on  much  the  same  principles. 

The  general  regulations  issued  by  the  Westphalian 
Collegium  for  all  the  Gymnasien  and  Progymnasien  of 
that  province  are  furnished  as  a  sample.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  very  general  kind,  and  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  boys  out  of  school-hours, 
as  well  as  in  school.  Before  any  boy  is  admitted  to  a 
school,  he  is  required  to  produce,  if  he  has  been  at 
school  before,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  attesting 
also  the  amount  of  his  attainments,  and  the  form  in 
which  he  was  there  placed ;  if  he  has  not,  he  must 
bring  a  testimonial  from  the  person  who  has  given  him 
private  instruction.  If  his  parents  do  not  reside  in  the 
place,  they  must  name  some  respectable  man  who  is 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  conduct  of  the 
boy,  and  is  bound  to  make  known  to  the  Director  any 
irregularities  of  which  the  boy  may  be  guilty.  The 
boy's  place'of  abode  must  not  be  changed  without  notice 
to  the  Director  and  to  the  Ordinarius  of  his  form,  whom 
he  is  to  regard  as  a  paternal  friend  (als  scinen  viiter- 
liclien  Freund),  and  to  resort  to  on  all  occasions  with 
confidence  for  counsel  and  advice.  If  the  regulations 
of  the  school  require  him  to  attend  Divine  worship,  he 
is  to  obey  them.  He  is  bound  to  give  an  account,  if 
rcciuircd,  in  writing  of  the  employment  of  his  time  out 
of  school.  He  must  not  be  out  late  at  night ;  must  be 
orderly  in  his  dress  and  demeanour  ;  must  not  go  to  inns, 
coffee-houses,  or  confectioners,  except  in  company  with 
his  parents  or  their  rep?:esentative,  nor,  without  their 
assent  and  the  express  permission  of  his  form-master, 
to  theatres  or  public  balls  ;  must  not  resort  to  public 
circulating-libraries  (their  place  being  supplied  by  the 
school-library)  ;  must  not  smoke,  unless  grown-up  (ej-- 
tcachsene),  and  then  only  by  leave  of  his  parents  com- 
municated to  the  Director,  nor  in  ]niblic  places,  nor  in 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  without  the  permission  of  the 
latter.  At  the  end  of  every  half-year  a  written  "cha- 
racter" (Censur)  of  each  boy,  containing  an  account  of 
his  diligence  in  school  and  general  conduct,  is  sent 
through  the  boy  to  his  parents,  who  return  it  to  his 
form-master  with  their  signature.  The  punishments  are 
as  follows  : — • 

1 .  A  reprimand,  private  or  before  the  form,  or  before 
the  assembled  masters  {Lehrer-Conferen%),  or  before  both 
masters  and  boys. 

2.  An  entry  in  the  day-book  of  the  form  {im  Tage- 
Inche  der  Klasse),  or  on  the  Ceastir. 

3.  Corporal  punishment,  applied  especially  to  young 
boys,  either  privatelj',  or  before  the  foim,  or  before  the 
Li'h  re  r-  Confcrenz . 

4.  Confinement  in  the  class-room,  or  in  a  master's 
house,  or  in  the  school  Career,  which  may  last  from  one 
hour  to  several  days,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  the 
deprivation  of  food. 

.5.  Removal  from  the  school,  which  may  take  place  in 
three  ways.  The  parents  may  be  recommended  quietly 
to  withdraw  the  boy.  If  they  do  not  comply,  he  is 
otherwise  punished,  but  warned  at  the  same  time  that, 
unless  he  improves,  he  will  be  sent  away.  When  a  boy 
is  sent  away,  it  is  made  known  to  the  school.  If  the 
offence  be  such  as  to  prove  that  he  cannot  safely  be 
received  at  any  other  school,  the  expulsion  is  formal  and 
public,  and  is  communicated  to  all  the  other  Gymnasien 
and  higher  schools  of  the  province,  none  of  which  can 
afterwards  admit  him  as  a  scholar  nor  to  the  Abittirienten- 
Prnfung. 

A  boy  who  has  twice  gone  through  the  whole  course 
[Cursus)  of  his  form,  and  is  3-et  unfit  to  enter  the  next, 
may  be  desired  to  leave,  even  though  his  want  of  success 
))roceeds  not  from  idleness,  but  from  incapacity,  his 
continuance  in  the  school  under  such  circumstances 
being  injurious  to  others  and  unprofitable  to  himself. 


The  appointment  of  masters  is,  as  has  been  stated,  Qualifica- 
in  the  hands  Of  the  local  authorities  subject  to  the  appoint!' 
approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  No  one  mcnt  as  n 
however  can  (as  a  general  rule)  be  so  appointed  until  his  Teacher, 
qualifications  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  manner  Prelimina 
prescribed  by  the  existing  regulations  which  are  chiefly  tions,'&c.' 
contained  in  a  "  Eeglement  "  of  20th  April  183L 

These  regulations  apply  to  all  Gymnasien  and  Beal- 
Schulrn,  to  schools  which  profess  to  prepare  boys  for  the 
second  or  third  form  of  a  Gymnasium  or  Beal-Schule, 


*  The  study  of  French  was  prohibited  in  Rhenish  Prus.sia  in  1S15.  It 
was  for  some  time  an  open  question  whetlier  a  German  boy  ought  to  be 
taught  French, 
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and  in  brief  to  all  which  aim  at  impartiug  a  general 
education.  They  do  not  apply  to  toaohurs  of  drawing, 
writing,  and  singing,  for  the  ascertainment  of  whose 
qualifications  other  tests  are  provided.  An  abstract  is 
subjoined. 

Abstract  of  Regulations  kesi'ecting  Examinatioks 

FOR   TE.\CnEUSHIPS. 

Every  person  desirous  of  being  appointed  a  teacher  in 
a  school  belonging  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  classes 
is  required  to  undergo  an  examination  pro  facilitate 
docendi  before  a  Board  of  Examinations  i  Kouigl.  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Prufu)igs-Commissio)i].  There  are  six  of 
these  Boards,  which  sit  respectively  at  Berlin,  Kiinigs- 
berg,  Breslau,  Hallo,  Munster,  and  Bomi. 

In  order  to  obtain  leave  to  present  himself  for  exami- 
nation, the  intending  candidate  must  send  in  to  the 
Board  the  following  papers  : — The  certificate  or  testamur 
{Zeugiiiss  der  Reife)  by  which  he  gained  admission  to  the 
university  he  has  studied  in — a  certificate  of  his  having 
completed  a  universitj'  course  of  three  years — of  the 
lectures  he  has  attended  there — and  of  his  moral  con- 
duct; a  further  certificate  (if  he  has  quitted  the  univer- 
sity more  than  a  twelvemonth)  of  his  subsequent 
conduct  and  employment,  given  by  the  authority  or 
authorities  to  which  he  has  since  been  subject — a 
wTitten  account  of  himself,  his  name,  origin,  creed, 
education,  and  previous  course  of  study,  specifying  the  , 
subjects  in  which  he  considers  himself  strongest.  This 
is  to  be  in  Latin,  miless  the  candidate  proposes  to  offer 
himself  only  for  a  teachership  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science  at  a  Real-Schule  or  Biirger-Schtile,  in 
which  case  he  may  exchange  Latin  for  French. 

The  examination  consists  of  th^ee  parts. 

1.  The  preparation  of  two  or  three  exercises  or  dis- 
sertations in  writing,  one  of  which  must  be  in  Latin — 
or,  in  the  case  specified  above,  in  French,  if  the  candi- 
date prefer  it — on  subjects  set  by  the  Examiners. 

2.  A  viva  voce  examination  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  the  regulations  require,  the  classical 
portion  of  it  being  uniformlj'  conducted  in  Latin. 

3.  The  delivery  of  a  trial-lesson  iProhe-Lection)  in 
philology,  mathematics,  or  history.  This  is  intended  to 
test  his  delivery,  voice,  and  manner,  his  power  of 
seizing  the  prominent  points  of  a  subject,  and  connect- 
ing them  together,  and  of  handling  a  large  class  of  boys 
{eiti  kraftiges  Ergrelfen  einer  gan::eH  Knahenmasse). 

The  subjects  of  examination  are — 
(a.)  Languages,   viz.,    Greek,    Latin,    and   German. 
Philology    and     the    history    of    classical     and 
German  literature.      Every   candidate   must   be 
able  to  translate  French  fluently,  and  to  be  master 
of  the  French  grammar. 
{b.)  Mathematics    and    natural   science.     The   latter 
head  includes,  for  teachers  of  the  lower   forms. 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and   for   the 
highest  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Physics.    Those 
who  do   not  propose  to  teach   these  things  are 
expected  to  have  such  an  acquaintance  with  them 
as  is  necessary  for  a  due  understanding  of  their 
relation  to  other    branches  of   study    and   their 
place  in  a  general  education, 
(c.)  History   and    Geography,    ancient   and    modern. 
This  includes,  for  the  upper  classes,  the  ability 
to  lecture  on  Ancient  History  in  Latin. 
{d.)  Philosophy   and   Pajdagogics.      The   former   in- 
cludes  Logic,    Psychology,    and   the   history   of 
Philosophj',  ancient  and  modern.     The  latter,  for 
the  higher  classes,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  teaching,  and  a  critical  appreciation 
of  the  various  systems  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, 
(e.)  Theology  and  Hebrew.     The  candidate  must  be 
ableto  read  the  New  Testament  at  least  in  the 
original ;  must  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  general  rules  of  Biblical  criticism  and  her- 
meneutics.    and    of    ecclesiastical    history ;    the 
principal  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the   leading   features   of   Christian   morals.     In 
Hebrew  he   must  be  able  to  construe  with  toler- 
able ease  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Psalms,  and  to  compare  the  original  with 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate. 
These  are  the  subjects  of  examination.     It  is  not  re- 
quired, however,  of  any  candidate  that  he  should  show 
himself  master  of  all  of  them.     He  obtains  his  certifi- 
cate and  the  facv-ltas  docendi  if  he  exhibits  in  any  one  of 
the  three  chief  branches, — Languages,  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Science,  History  and  Geography, — such  profi- 
ciency as  fits  him  to  instruct  one  of  the  two  highest 
forms  of  a  Gymnasium,  and  at  the  same  time  such  an 


acquaintance  with  the  rest  as  will  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend their  connexion  with  the  general  curriculum 
and  their  relative  importance,  and  thus  to  take  his  pro- 
per part  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school.  If  ho 
is  found  wanting  in  this  latter  qualification,  the  Ex- 
aminers may  grant  him  a  conditional  testamur  {bedingte 
facultas),  the  effect  of  which  will  be  explained  here- 
after. 

The  certificate  granted  to  each  successful  candidate 
contains  a  particular  statement  of  the  results  of  his 
examination,  of  the  forms  which  he  is  deemed  compe- 
tent to  teach  in  the  several  subjects,  of  the  ratio  which 
his  knowledge  appears  to  bear  to  his  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing, and  of  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  noted  in 
him  by  the  Examiners. 

The  candidate  who  has  got  his  certificate  is  entitled 
to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  list  of  aspirants  for 
employment  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion ;  but  he  cannot  receive  an  appointment  till  he  has 
spent  at  least  a  year  in  the  practice  of  teaching  at  a 
Gijmnasiutn,  a  Real-Schule,  or  a  huhere  Biirger-Schule. 
This  is  called  his  Probe-Jahr,  or  trial  year.  He  here 
takes  charge  of  such  lessons  as  are  assigned  to  him, 
attends  also  as  a  "  hospes  "  during  his  first  month  the 
lessons  given  by  others,  attends  the  conferences  of 
masters,  and  has  the  power  of  inflicting  punishments 
for  small  offences  ;  and  it  is  the  dutj'  of  the  Rector 
to  place  under  his  especial  care  and  control  some  of 
the  more  idle  and  unmanageable  boys,  that  it  may  be 
seen  what  he  can  make  of  them.  His  service  is  con- 
sidered to  be  gratuitous,  but  "in  consideration  of  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  majority  of  candidates,"  a  mode- 
rate remuneration  may  be  paid  to  him,  if  the  funds  of 
the  school  can  afford  it. 

Armed  with  the  facultas  docendi,  and  with  a  detailed 
certificate  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  trial  year,  the  candidate  is  now  ready  for  a 
nomination  ;  but  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one, 
he  must  undergo,  before  entering  on  his  office,  a  further 
examination,  directed  to  ascertain  his  fitness  for  the 
particular  post  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  and 
called  the  examination  pro  loco.  This  is  ordinarily 
conducted  viva  voce,  the  candidate  being  i-equircd  also 
to  prove  his  capacity  as  a  teacher  by  delivering  some 
Probe-Lectionen. 

If  his  original  certificate,  the  facultas  docendi,  was  not 
absolute,  but  conditional,  he  is  further  bound  at  this 
stage  to  satisfy  the  E.\aminers  that  he  has  now  mastered 
those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  was  wanting 
before. 

The  Ministi-y  of  Public  Instruction  will,  however, 
grant  a  dispensation  from  the  examination  ^ro /oco,  on 
being  officially  requested  to  do  so,  to  any  candidate  who 
has  passed  (unconditionallj')  for  the  facultas  within  three 
years  past. 

The  candidate  has  now  achieved  'the  object  of  his 
ambition,  but  he  has  not  gone  through  his  last  ordeal. 
Every  subsequent  promotion  from  the  charge  of  a  lower 
to  that  of  a  higher  form  brings  with  it  another  examina- 
tion ^pro  ascensione,  which,  however,  is  generally  limited 
to  a  colloquium  with  the  members  of  the  Examining 
Commission,  though  they  have  a  discretionary  power 
to  exact  repeated  Probe-Lectionen. 

Finally,  suppose  him  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Rector  or  Head  Master  of  a  school.  Here  his  series  of 
examinations  ends  with  a  colloquium  pro  Rectoratu, 
conducted  partlj'  in  Latin,  partly  in  German,  and  em- 
bracing generally  the  whole  field  of  his  future  duties. 
He  is  here  made  to  exjiress  his  views  on  education  in 
general,  and  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  character  ; 
on  the  purposes  to  which  the  vario*us  branches  of  in- 
struction, tend  and  their  relative  weight  and  importance  ; 
on  the  proper  limitation  of  the  curriculum  for  a  given 
number  of  forms ;  on  plans,  methods,  and  instruments 
of  teaching ;  on  the  proportionate  value  of  diflerent 
subjects  in  promoting  the  religious  and  moral  feelings, 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion and  thought ;  on  school  discipline,  and  particular 
regulations  for  maintaining  it ;  on  the  working  of  the 
school  upon  popular  and  home  education,  and  their 
mutual  relation  to  each  other ;  on  the  position  and 
duties  of  a  Director  in  reference  to  his  subordinates,  to 
his  scholars,  and  to  the  public  In  which  colloqtiium  it 
is  the  dutj'  of  the  Examiners  to  pay  more  regard  to  the 
clearness  of  the  examinee's  answers,  the  acuteness  of 
his  observations,  the  force  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
zeal  he  discovers  for  his  work,  than  to  his  agreement 
with  their  own  opinions,  or  with  the  rules  of  any  parti- 
cular philosophical  system. 
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servations. 


The*  growth  of  this  large  and  elaborate  system  has 
been  very  gradual.  Its  liistory  is  commonly  dated  from 
the  Reformation,  when  the  active  personal  exertions 
of  the  loading  Reformers,  especially  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  Buggenhagen,  gave  an  impulse  to  education  in 
Germany,  and  determined  for  a  long  time  its  direction 
and  character.  Social  changes,  changes  of  opinion, 
and  the  gradual  centralization  of  all  the  powers  of 
Government  have  moulded  it  by  degrees  into  its 
present  foi-m. 

The  curriculum  immediately  after  Luther's  time 
comprised  substantially  the  old  Trivium.  Latin,  Logic, 
and  Rhetoric,  besides  Theology  and  Singing,  were  the 
subjects  for  the  higher  forms.  Some  scholars,  in  some 
schoojs,  learnt  Greek,  and  some  Hebrew.  No  very  great 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  16th  and  17thcen- 
turies.  Readiness  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  exertions  of  teacher  and  scholar. 

Early  in  the  18th  century,  though  Latin  and  Theology 
still  held  the  first  place,  we  find  in  many  schools  Mathe- 
matics, History,  and  Geography  ;  sometimes  Botanj', 
Anatomy,  Astronomj-,  occasionally  German,  including 
composition  in  verse.  Ohrestomathies  in  Xiatin  and 
Greek  are  also  found.  The  first  scheme  of  the  great 
foundation-boarding-school  of  Joachimsthal  contains 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Terence,  Hesiod,  Theognis, Demosthenes, 
Isocrates  ;  not  Homer  nor  Horace. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  great 
changes  took  place  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau's 
writings,  and  of  the  new  ideas  which  rooted  them- 
selves in  Prussia  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  himself,  whilst  he  held  that  everybody  ought 
to  learn  Latin,t  set  great  value  also  on  the  teaching  of 
German  grammar  and  German  composition.  "What 
would  be  useful  to  the  man  should  be  learnt,  he  always 
insisted,  by  the  boy.  The  curriculum  was  gradually 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  an  immense  multitude  of 
subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centuries  there  were  in  many  schools  above 
40  lesson-hours  a  week,  including  Antiquities,  Statistics, 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  the  History  of  Literature, 
Encyclopadie,  Natural  Science,  Technology,  &c. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  tendency  has 
been  towards  simplification. 

The  garrrmnent  of  the  schools  remained  for  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  Reformation  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  almost  all  the 
teachers  were,  as  Luther  desired,  either  clergymen  or 
aspirants  to  orders.  The  first  important  act  of  control 
exercised  over  them  by  the  State  is  the  "  Konigl.  Preuss. 
"  Evanr/.  Reformirte  Insjiections-Preshi/terial-Classiral- 
"  G^imnasien-  nnd  Scliul-Onhmng,"  issued  by  Frederick 
William  I.  in  1713.  The  Allgemfine  Landrecht,  drawn 
up  under  the  orders  of  Frederick  the  Great,  though  not 
published  till  ITOl',  declared  schools  to  be  institutions 
of  the  State  [VeranHaltungen  (let:  Staats).  In  1787  he 
established  the  Ober-Scli  ulcoUeginm,  a  central  controlling 
authorit}',  who.se  superintendence  extended  over  the 
^Yhole  country.  This  was  abolished  in  1808.  and  a  De- 
partment of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction  created  iu 
the  office  of  the  Home  Minister  {Minintfir  dps  Innern). 
William  von  Humbolt  was  the  head  of  this  department 
fin-  about  a  year  and  a  half  (1809-1810).  It  existed  as  a 
subordinate  bureau  only  till  1817,  when  it  was  erected 
into  an  independent  Ministry  of  Religion,  Education,  and 
Medicine  {Mhilsferinm  der  (Jeistlichoi-Uiifpfriclifs-tind 
Medhinal-Angelegenheiien),  which  has  existed  ever  since. 
The  Konigl.  Provinr.ial-Schulcollegien  were  established 
for  each  province  in  1825,  and  invested  with  powers  of 
subordinate  control  before  exercised  by  the  Consistories, 
which  retained  only  a  right  of  supervision  over  the 
religious  teaching. 

The  Final  Examination  (Maturlfiits  or  Ahitiirieafeiiprii- 
fuiig),  as  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  Universities,  was 
first  prescribed  by  law  for  the  whole  kingdom  in  1812, 
but  Avith  some  material  differences  from  that  which 
exists  at  present.  It  might  be  held  either  at  a  Gymna- 
sium or  at  a  University ;  the  Examiners  in  the  latter 
case  being  a  mixed  body  of  Professors  and  school- 
masters, and  there  were  three  classes  or  letters,  indi- 
cating respectively  that  the  candidate  was  absolutely  tit, 
that  he  was  conditionally  fit,  and  that  he  was  unfit  for 
University  studies.  But  even  a  third  class  did  not 
absolutely  preclude  him  from  being  admitted  to  matri- 
culate.    In  1834  many  complaints  having  arisen  of  the 

*  These  concluding  observations  have  been  ehicflv  g.athered  from  the 
excellent  article  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrbuch,  before  relerred  to. 

,T  "  I'ateinjsch  nuissen  die.junKeii  Leute  absolut  lernen  ;  davonpehe  Ich 
nicht  ub.  Wenn  sie  auch  Kaullcutc  werden  odcr  sicli  zu  was  anderen 
widmen,  so  ist  ihnen  das  doch  allezeit  nutzlich,  und  kommt  schon  eine 
zeit  wo  siees  anwenden  mogen."— Fred.  H.,  to  Zedlitz. 


diversity  of  standards,  the  looseness  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  the  practice  of  cramming  for  the  first  class,* 
the  system  was  altered  ;  examinations  at  the  Universities 
were  put  an  end  to  ;  the  three  classes  reduced  to  two, 
and  the  subjects  and  standard  carefully  and  minutely 
laid  down  (see  Instructions  of  4th  June  1834,  before 
abstracted.)  Other  alterations  which  have  been  in- 
troduced since  1818,  are  the  following  : — The  establish- 
ment everywhere  of  six  regular  forms,  and  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  system  (ParaUel-iSystem — Farh-System), 
under  which  a  boy  might  be  in  diflTerent  forms  or 
classes  in  different  subjects  ;  the  appointment  of  a 
Form-master  (Ord inar i ii n)  for  the  superintendence  of 
each  form ;  the  formation  of  school  libraries,  with 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State.  The  examinations 
for  teacherships,  first  commenced  in  1810,  were  elabo- 
rated and  reduced  nearly  to  their  present  form  in  1831. 

But  the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  present  centurj'  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Eeal-Sch  ulen,  which  has  both  met  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  "useful  knowledge,"  and  has  thereby 
helped  to  relieve,  limit,  and  simplify  the  previously 
overloaded  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasien.  Some  insti- 
tutions of  this  nature  were  founded  in  the  last  century ; 
at  one  period  during  the  present  they  became  extremely 
popular,  and  competed  keenly  with  the  Gymnasien  for 
public  favour.  They  received  their  complete  organ- 
ization by  a  Ministerial  Ordinance  of  1859,  which  defines 
and  regulates  minutely  their  curriculum,  constitution, 
examinations,  and  privileges.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  in  drawing  up  this  account  to  enter  further 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  some  Oapniiasion  have  parallel 
forms,  doing  the  same  work  as  the  coi-responding  forms 
would  in  a  lieal-Schule  {imrcdlele  Beal-Classvn),  the 
"  bifurcation  "  beginning  above  the  second  form.  A 
boy  is  allowed  in  these  schools  to  pass  out  of  one  form 
into  the  parallel  division  if,  as  the  bent  and  character  of 
his  mind  develop  themselves,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
change  is  expedient.  Head  masters,  as  well  as  parents, 
often  wish,  we  are  told,  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  this, 
but  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that,  to  prevent  the  Eeal- 
Classen  from  becoming  a  refuge  for  stujiidity  and  idle- 
ness, the  standard  of  work  should  be  kept  quite  on  a  par 
with  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  Gymnasium.  Boys 
who  so  pass  over  lose,  of  course,  their  chance  of  those 
advantages  which  they  might  have  had  as  scholans  of  a 
(lymnasium,  and  acquire  instead  those  attached  to  the 
Peal-Schule.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  distinct  schools, 
the  head  master,  teachers,  school  buildings,  prayers, 
holidays,  singing-classes,  and  gymnastic  grounds  being 
common  to  both.f  To  illustrate  the  working  of  this 
system,  a  table  showing  the  distriljution  of  work  among 
the  masters  of  the  Friedrich's  (rymnasitiiu  und  Real- 
iSnhule  at  Berlin  has  been  extracted  from  the  yearly  pro- 
gramme of  that  establishment,  and  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  these  Notes. 

0])imon  in  Prussia  appears  to  be  favourable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system,  but  to 
discover  in  it  some  shortcomings  and  defects. 

The  multiplicity  of  subjects,  and  its  tendencj-  to  con- 
fuse the  mind  and  overload  the  memory,  present,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  difiiculty  which  the  Government  itself 
admits,  and  endeavours  in  various  ways  to  counteract. 
Both  the  curriculum  and  the  examinations  have  of  late 
years  been  simplified  and  contracted  with  this  view.  On 
the  other  hand  the  demand  for  "  useful  "  knowledge,  the 
daily  enlargement  of  the  realm  of  science,  the  very  zeal 
of  the  individual  teachers  in  the  pursuit  of  their  re- 
spective subjects,  and  the  impatience  of  parents  to  have 
their  sons  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  tend  both 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  work  and  to  make  it  more 
superficial.  So  it  is  complained  that  the  elder  boys 
study  Greek  grammar  rather  than  Greek  literature ; 
that  the  younger  draw  many  maps  without  learning 
geography  ;  that  their  work  degenerates  into  overmuch 
writing  (die  .Schiiler  seheu  oft  nur  das  Schreiben  fiir 
arbeiten  an).  There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  ten 
teachers  for  one  form,  each  language  and  science — 
History,  Geography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
&c. — having  its  separate  teacher,  "  unmercifully  con- 
"  scientious  '"  in  exacting  the  labour  he  thinks  due  to 
his  own  department.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the 
forms,  which  has  increased  of  late  years  with  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  schools,  has  become  such  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  master  to  give  that  in- 
dividual attention  to  each  bo}',  and  obtain  that  knowledge 

*  The  examinations  of  this  kind  at  the  University  of  Bonn  for  the 
three  years  1S21-182;J  produced  one  tirst  class,  51  seconds,  and  ;ioO  thirds. 

t  Unterrichts  u.  Priifuugs  Ordnung  der  Real-Schuleu.  Explanatory 
Observations,  p.  24, 
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of  his  capacity,  chai-actcr,  aud  progress  which  good 
teaching  requires.*  Complaints  are  heard  in  Prussia,  as 
in  England,  of  a  decline  among  the  clergy  of  clas.sical 
learning,  and  especially  of  the  power  of  writing  and 
speaking  Latin  ;  among  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  phi- 
losophical and  general  training.  But  if  this  is  true,  the 
Universities,  it  is  replied,  ought  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  blame.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  a  young  man  bo 
expected  to  keep  up  his  familiarity  with  Latin  who 
perhaps  never  has  the  opportunity-  of  hearing  it  spoken 
throughout  his  University  course  ?  And  from  the  pre- 
sent tendency  of  University  teaching  to  break  up  into 
special  lines  of  study  (die  specialitateu  des  Fachstudiuins), 
these  institutions  are  ceasing,  it  is  said,  in  a  great 
measure  to  carry  on  general  education.  A  student  of  na- 
tural science  has  few  opportunities  of  hearing  a  general 
lecture  on  ancient  literature  or  theology,  or  a  student 
of  philology  on  natural  science.  "  Vorlesungen  iibcr  die 
EeptiUcii  kiiiinen  ihm  dazu  nicid  diene>i."Ji 

The  emoluments  of  the  teachers  are  very  unequal  and 
for  the  most  part  inadequate.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Westphalia: — 


Brandesburg. 

G.vraniUjien. 

Roal-Seliulcn. 

Mai. 

Mill. 

Mai. 

Mill 

£ 

£ 

£• 

£ 

Director     - 

■    -iSb 

150 

285 

112 

First  06..-We7(re,-     - 

-    247 

in 

210 

82 

Last          do. 

-    150 

77 

120 

75 

First  ordentliche  Lei 

rer    -     142 

76 

112 

75 

Last          do. 

-      90 
Westphali.a 

45 

97 

4-5 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Director    - 

-    202 

135 

180 

168 

First  Oberlehrer    - 

-     150 

90 

135 

97 

Last          do. 

-     120 

75 

112 

105 

First  ord.  Lehrer  - 

-    112 

67 

105 

90 

Last          do. 

-      75 

45 

75 

60 

In  part,  probably,  on  this  account,  the  increase  of 
trained  teachers  is  said  to  be  far  from  keeping  jiacc 
with  that  of  schools.  Twenty  years  ago  candidates  with 
good  certificates,  who  had  passed  their  trial  year,  had 
often  to  wait  long  for  a  nomination.  At  present  it  some- 
times happens  that  one  who  has  had  no  trial  must  be 
taken  to  till  the  place  of  an  Ordinarius.  The  number  of 
candidates  ji)-o  fucultate  appears,  however,  to  have  risen 
from  75  in  1846  to  180  in  1860. 

The  teachers  are  supported  ])artly  out  of  foundation 
funds  (when  there  are  any),  partly  out  of  the  payments 
made  by  the  boys  or  their  parents  (Sch  itlgeld),  with  some 
assistance  from  the  public  exchequer.  The  iSchulgeld 
varies  greatly,  from  5/.  or  6/.  a  year,  to  17.  lOc.  or  27., 
being  lowest  where  the  school  has  considerable  revenues 
from  its  foundation.  It  often  depends  on  the  boy's  ))laco 
in  the  school,  being  higher  in  the  higher  forms  ;  some- 
times on  the  circumstances  of  the  parents.  The  highest 
sum  given,  67.,  is  for  the  first  form  in  a  Hial-Schule.  At 
Berlin  the  general  payment  in  all  forms  at  all  schools  is 
37.  12«.  There  are  some  trifling  extra  payments  for 
gymnastics  and  school-library,  and  occasionally  upon 
rising  from  one  form  to  another.  About  a  tenth  of  the 
boys,  as  a  general  rule,  receive  education  free  of  chai'ge 
{Sell  iiJgehlerlass). 

Some  of  the  old  foundation  schools  are  very  wealthy. 
But  there  is  a  great  want  of  more  foundations,  and  more 
Alumnaf!:,  both  for  the  assistance  of  clever  boys  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universi- 
ties,:!: and  because  the  Alviiuiat,  as  a  place  of  education, 
and  especially  in  respect  of  religious  teaching  and  the 
formation  of  character,  has  great  advantages  over  the 
day  school.  In  the  provinces  of  Prussia  Proper,  Silesia, 
Posen,  Westphalia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  there  is  not  a 
single  Protestant  Alumnat. 

The  amount  of  Goremment  interference  and  control, 


Forms  of  from  60  to  100  and  upwards  are  verv  frequent,  but  the 
expedient  is  often  atlopted  of  subdividing  them    into  parallel  or  suc- 
cessive divisions  iParaUel-Cotiis,  Ober  or  Vnter-Ahtheilungen) .     For 
example,  at  Stettin  the  Gymnasium  has  565  bovs.  thus  distributed  :— 
I.    46  IV.    121 

II.    90  V.    103 

III.  109  VI.      M 

With  a  rofsrhule  or  preparatory  school  of  147,  in  three  forms. 
The  Beal-Schule  has  595. 

I.     7  IV.    129 

II.  103  V.    130 

III.    97  VI.    139 

"With  a  Torschule  of  245  in  four  forms.  Each  form  in  the  two  groat 
schools,  except  form  I.  in  the  Meal-Schvle.  has  two  divisions.  The 
Friedrich's  G.vmnasium  and  Real-Schule  (combined)  at  Berlin  had  in 
1860, 1,036  boys,  including  the  Tor-Schule  or  Lower  School.  ' 

t  Pr.  Jahrb.  154. 

t  The  expenses,  books  and  clothes  included,  of  a  boy  who  has  a  free 
scholar's  place  (FreMelle)  in  an  Alumnat,  arc  stated"  to  averaee  from 
9?.  to  12?.  a  year.    Pr.Jahrb.l^. 


and  the  uniformity  which  it  creates  aud  enforces,  are 
deemed,  even  in  Prussia,  to  have  been  carried  too  far, 
and  the  tendency  of  recent  measures  has  been  to  give 
greater  liberty  both  to  local  authorities  and  to  rectors 
of  schools.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  true  that  even 
undei-  the  present  highly  centralized  system  there  is 
more  than  we  might  suppose  of  variety  and  freedom. 
Ditferent  schools  have  theii-  dillercnt  traditions,  and 
are  moulded  and  influenced  Ijy  the  personal  characters 
and  exertions  of  their  rectors  and  teachers.  Some  have 
always  excelled  in  classics,  and  particularly  in  Latin 
and  Greek  versification  ;  others  in  mathematics,  history, 
philosophy,  music,  Hebrew.  Some  have  excellent 
teachers  of  natural  science  ;  others  have  none.  The 
books  read,  the  editions  used,  ditfer  everywhere.*  The 
prommciation  of  Greek  ditt'ers  ;  Latin,  French,  and 
English  are  spoken  more  in  some  schools  than  in  others. 
In  some,  masters  and  scholars  go  together  on  Sundays 
to  church  ;  in  others  there  is  no  such  custom.  In  some 
the  lower  forms  prepare  their  work  in  school,  in  others 
out  of  school ;  and  in  the  disciplinary  regulations  there 
are  many  diflerences  of  detail. f 

Making  allowance  for  some  defects  which  are  in- 
separable from  so  large,  complicated,  and  elaborate  a 
system,  aud  for  others  which  the  authorities  are  en- 
deavouring with  good  hope  to  remove,  it  works  well, 
we  are  told,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  and 
appears  to  be  approved  by  the  public.  The  number  of 
boj-s  attending  school  increases  fast;  the  number  of 
schools  increases ;  and  comparing  the  two  classes  to- 
gether, the  Gi/mnasien  multiply  faster  than  the  Beal- 
Schtden,  in  spite  of  the  disposition  prevailing  in  the 
present  day  to  depreciate  classical  learning. 

Thus  it  appears  that  since  1841  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Giimnasien  in  the  Prussian  dominions  has 
been  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  year  1841  there  were      -        -        -     113 
1851  „  ...     118 

1861  „  -        .        .     U3 

The  increase  during   the   last  10  j-ears,  distributed 
among  the  diflerent  provinces,  was : — 
Prussia  Proper    -  -  - 


Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

Silesia 

Posen 

Prussian  Saxony 

Westphalia 

Ehenish  Prussia  - 


Total 


-     25 


The  increase  iu  the  number  of  Beal-Schulen  during 
the  same  10  years  is  10. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  add  the  number  of  schools  of 
both  classes  in  the  following  large  towns  : — 


Town. 

Population. 

Gymniuieii. 

Eeal-Schulen. 

Berlin      -         -         - 

500,000 
nearly. 

8 

6 

Breslau  -        -        - 

130,000 
and  upwards. 

4 

2 

Cologne  -         -         - 

109,000 

3 

Konigsberg     - 

82,000 

3 

Danzig   - 

68,000 

1 

2 

Magdeburg 

59,000 

2 

\ 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

57,000 

1 

Elberfeld 

54,000 

1 

Stettin     - 

54,000 

1 

Crefeld   - 

49,000 

0 

Barmen  .         -         - 

45,000 

0 

Stralsund 

21,000 

1 

Halberstadt    - 

21,000 

1 

Nordhausen    - 

17,000 

1 

Tilsit       - 

15.000 

1 

Glogau   -        -        - 

14,000 

2 

0 

*  As  to  the  diflerent  Grammars,  the  Jahrbuch  obsenes  :  "  It  apueai-s 
"  liardly  possible  that  any  one  grammar  should  hereafter  possess  the 
"  almost  absolute  dominion  wliieh  was  obtained  successively  by  Broder, 
"  Zurapt,  and  Buttman."  You  lind,  for  instance,  in  present  use,  in  the 
province  of  Brandeiilniro'.  besides  many  Latin  fri-amniars,  attached  to 
reading  and  exercise  books  for  the  lower  forms,  those  of  Zumpt. 
O.  Schultz.  F.  Schultz,  Siherti-Meiring'.  Moiszisstzi?,  Ellens t-Seittert, 
Putsche.  Blumc.  Kiittner;  in  Greek  those  of  Buttman,  Kniger,  Beller- 
mann.  Kuhner,  Curtius,  Francke,  Sehnatter.  In  \\'estphalia  they  have, 
in  Latin,  the  two  Schulzs,  Zumpt,  Siberti-Meirinif,  Ber^rer.  Middcndorf- 
Gruter;  and  in  Greek.  Buttmann,  Curtius.  Krii^er,  Kistemaker-AViens. 

+  E.g.  "  In  some  schools  the  boys  as  low  as  the  under  I^'ourth  are  ad- 
"  dressed  with  the  [more  respectful]  pronoun  »S'ie,  in  others  only  in  the 
"  hiehor  fonus,  and  in  some  Du  is  used  even  to  the  First  Form." 
Pr.  Jahrb.  146. 
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Table  extracted  from  the  Progkamme  of  the  Friedrich's  Gtmnasitim  und  Realschulb  at  Berlin 


G. 


Gymnasium. 

Realschule. 

Upper 
First. 

Under 
First. 

Upper 
Second. 

Under 
Second. 

te. 

Under 
Third. 

Upper 
Fourth. 

First. 

Upper 
Second. 

Under 
Second. 

Ordinariiis. 

Eunge. 

Fleischer. 

Amen. 

Buchsen- 
schutz. 

Bom. 

Schultz. 

Sperling. 

Hen-ig. 

Koppen. 

Weissen- 
boni. 

Professor  Krech,  Dir. 

3.  Histoi-y 

3.  History 

3.  History 

Professor  Dr.  Eunge. 

2.  Ph 

4.  Mathem. 

^sics 

4.  Mathem. 

4.  Mathem. 
2.  Physios 
2.  German 

4.  Mathem. 

Professor  Dr.  Fleischer. 

8.  Latin 

8.  Latin. 

2.  Virgil 

3.  History 

Oberlehrer  Dr.  Amen. 

2.  Horace 

2.  Horace 

8.  Latin 

*?.  German 

6.  Greek 

Oberl.  Dr.  Buchsenschiltz 

6.  Greek 

4.  Greek 

8.  Latin 

2.  Ovid 

Oberlehrer  Dr.  Bom. 

2.  Homer 

0.  Greek 

8.  Latin 
2.  German 

2.  Ovid 

Oberlehrer  Dr.  Schultz. 

4.  Greek 

6.  Greek 

2.  Religion 
8.  Latin 

Oberlehrer  Kbppen. 

3.  German 

3.  German 

4.  Latin 

3.  History 

3.  History 

Oberl.  Dr.  Sohartmann. 

3.  Latin 

4.  Latin 

Professor  Dr.  Herrig. 

2.  French. 
(2.  English) 

(2.  English) 

4.  French 
3.  English 

4.  French 
3.  English 

Oberl.  Dr.  Weissenbom. 

5.  Mathem. 
3.  Physics 

3.  Chemist. 
(2.  Laborat.) 

5.  Mathem. 
2.  Physics. 

2.  Chemist. 
2.  N.at.Hist. 
(2.  Laborat.) 

5.  Mathem. 
2.  Physics 
4.  French 

2.  Chemist. 
2.  Nat.  Hist. 

Oberlehrer  Schellbach. 

1 

Ordentl.  Lehrer  Egler. 

Ord.  Lehrer  Dr.  Sperling. 

6.  Greek 

10.  Latin 

Ord.  Lehrer  Dielitz. 

Ord.  Lehrer  Mann. 

(Travelling  on  leave  for  scientific  purposes,) 

Ord.  Lehr.  Freyschmidt. 

2.  Virgil 

2.  French 

2.  French 

2.  French 

Ord.  Lehrer  Dr.  Sarrcs. 

3.  Mathem. 
2.  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  Mathem. 
2.  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  Mathem. 

Ord.  Lehrer  Krebs. 

Ord.  Lehrer  Schmidt. 

Ord.  Lehrer  Reckzey. 

Ord.  Lehrer  Schulze. 

Ord.  Lehrer  Brock. 

Dr.  Laas. 

3.  German 
(2.  Hebrew) 

(2.  H 

ebrew) 

Dr.  TiUlmann. 

2.  Homer 

2.  German 

3.  History 

Divisions-Pred.  Hulsen. 

2.  E« 

ligion. 

2.  Eeligion 

2.  Religion 

2.  Religion 

2.  Religion 

2.  Religion 

1  3.  German 

Pred.  Hanstein. 

2.  Religion 

Dr.  Weingarten. 

Baimiaun. 

3.  History 

3.  History 
2.  German 

Pariselle. 

2.  French 

2.  French 

Tappe. 

Sieglerschmidt. 

3.  English 

Dr.  Neumann. 

Giovanoly. 

Domschke. 

(2.  Drawing) 

2.  Drawing 

1 

Schoenau. 

1                       1                       1                       1                       1 

3.  Drawing 

2.  Drawing. 

Hauer. 

First  Singing  Class  (Tenor  and  Bass.) 

2nd  Singing  Class 
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^" 

Bealscuvlb. 

Gtmnasium. 

Element  Aii-ScnuLE. 

Number 

of 
Hours. 

upper        Under 
Thinl.         Third. 

Upper 
Fourth. 

Under 
Fourth. 

te 

Under 

Fifth. 

Upper 
Sath. 

Under 
Siith. 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 
Class. 

Fourth 
Class. 

Fifth 
Class. 

Schartmanu. 

Laas. 

Frey- 
schmidt. 

Egler. 

Tilllman. 

Sperling. 

Tappe. 

Krebs. 

Schmidt. 

Rcckzey. 

Schulze. 

Brock. 

9 

22 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

4.  History 

and 
Geography 

20 

5.  Latin 
3.  German 

5.  Latin     ! 
i.  History  i 
&  Geogr.  ; 

24 

20 

26 

2,  Natural 
Historj- 

2.  Natural  2.  Natural 
History      History 

1  2.  Natural ,  2.  Natural 
1    History  i    History 

2.') 

1 

;i.  Rilign. 
2.  German 
10.  Latin 
2.  Geogr. 

3.  Mathem. 

4.  Mathem. 

( 

24 

1 

10.  Latin. 

26 

2.  Writing 

2.  Writing 

3.  Writing 

4.  Writing 

14.  Writing 

16 

) 

10.  Latin 
5.  French 
2.  History 

1 

25 
29 

6.  Mathem.'6.  Mathem. 

2.  Nat.  His.'2.Nat.His. 

2.  Geogr. 

3.  Geogr. 

1 1.  Relimi 
[6.  Arith. 
2.  Geogr. 

6.  Arith. 
2.EI.Geom 
3.  Religion 

3.  Religion 

29 

2.  Singing 

2.  Singing 

2.  Singing 

2.  Singing 

3.  Religion 
7.  German 

4.  Writing 
2.  Singing 

2.  Singing 

2.  Singing 

28 

4.  Arith. 
2.  Geogr. 

4.Elem. 
Geom. 

s.  German 
6.  *rith. 
5.  Writing 

20 

2.E1.  Geom. 

3.  Religion 

8.  German 
8.  Arith. 
5.  Writing 

26 

1 

3.  Religion 
11.  Reading 
6.  Writing 
6.  Ai-ith. 

26 

6.  Latin. 
3.  German 
i.  His.  Geo. 

20 

10.  Latin 
2.  German 
4.  French 
2.  Geog. 

25 

15 

3.E« 

igion. 

3.  German 

2.  Eeligion 

2.  Religion 

3.  Religion 

3.  Religion 

S.Religion 

20 

6.  Mathem. 

5.  Mathem. 
2.  German 

3.  Mathem. 

16 

8 

■ 

4 

2.  German  10.  Latin 
2.  German 

14 

■4.  English 
4.  French. 

4.  English 
i.  French 

6.  French 

24 

7 

1 

1 

T.German 

4.  French 

1 

1 

4 

2.  D^a^^ing 

2.  Drawing 

2.  Drawing 

2.  D^a^ving 

2.  Drawang 

2.  Drawing 

2.  Drawing 

18 

5 

(Tenor  and  Baas) 

2.  Smgmg 

2.  Smgmg 
2.  Firs 

2.  Singing  1 

Singing  Class  (Sopr.  a 

id  Alt.) 

1 
1 

12 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Communications  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  Eton  College. 


Rev.  J.  Wilder,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Eton  College. 

On  the  ^' Pueri  Comme?>sales"  mentiojied  in  the  Eton 
Statutes. 

Sulham,  near  Reading, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  July  12,  1862. 

As  you  did  me  the  fa^'Our  to  request  tliat  I  would 
commit  to  writing  my  opinion  upon  certain  ((uestious  to 
which  the  inquiry  of  the  Pulilic  Schools  Commissioners 
was  directed  on  Saturday  last,  the  5th  instant,  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  "  pueri  commensales." 

I  may  premise,  however,  that  it  has  appeared  to  me  most 
desirable,  in  any  investigation  such  as  is  now  before  the 
Commissioners,  to  take  the  .statutes  of  the  College  as  a 
general  basis ;  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
mind  and  object  of  our  Royal  Founder ;  and  then  to  con- 
sider how  that  object  can  best  be  exjjanded,  so  as  to  meet, 
to  the  utmost,  consistently  with  this,  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  times,  and  to  produce  as  large  an  amount  of  good 
as  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  This  would 
seem  more  just  and  right  than  to  suggest  some  new 
scheme,  without  any  reference  to  this  fundamental  ])rinciple. 

The  class  of  boys,  then,  called  "  commensales,"  is  strictly 
statutable.  While  King  Henry  VI.  limits  the  number  of 
foundation  scholars  to  7(',  still,  in  addition  to  these  he 
makes — (1st.),  provision  for  the  instruction  in  grammar, 
&c.  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,*  the  origin  of  our 
present  oppidans ;  and  (2dly),  we  find  continual  mention 
in  close  conjunction  with  the  scholars  and  choristers,  of 
"  pueri  commensales."  It  is  not,  however,  exactly  specified 
who  or  of  what  class  they  are  to  be.  In  one  place  we  read 
of  them  as  "  generosorum  filii,  pueri  commensales. "f  At 
any  rate  it  v/ould  seem  that  they  are  not  the  same  as  the 
"  filii  nobilium  seu  valentium  personarum,"J  above  alluded 
to.  It  seems  only  to  be  ordered  by  the  statutes  that  these 
and  all  beyond  those  on  the  actual  foundation,  shall  pay 
for  their  commons,  &c.  "  absque  onere  CoUegii."^  We 
find  the  "pueri  commensales"  mentioned  among  those 
who  were  to  be  present  at  the  chajiel  service  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of  a  Provost. ||  Again  in  Stat.  1611  they  are 
ordered,  with  others,  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience,  &c. 
Again,  at  the  beginning  of  Stat.  16  they  are  supposed  to 
dine  and  sup  in  hall  ;**  and  in  Stat.  .'36,  orders  are  given 
how  they  are  to  sleep  in  chamber.ft 

It  being  so  very  evident,  then,  tliat  the  Founder  made 
provision  for  an  indefinite  number  of  these  "  commensales  " 
over  and  above  the  7"  scholars  and  16  choristers,  it  wotild 
seem  a  very  right  basis  for  the  jn'oposed  increase  of  the 
number  of  those  boys  who  may  derive  benefit  from  the 
fottndation ;  an  object  which  the  College  for  a  long  time 
has  had  in  view,  hut  has  hitherto  been  prevented,  having 
had  no  surplus  funds  which  could  be  applied  to  such  a 
purpose. 

Although  these  boys  wotild  be  lodged  and  fed  at  their 
own  cost,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  much  the  same 
social  class  as  the  scholars.  And  they  might,  in  part,  be 
elected  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  College  at  the  annual  election  :  a  number 
always  far  exceeding  the  existing  vacancies.  And  if  they 
were  elected  after  examination  and  by  competition  it  would 
confer  an  honorary  distinction  upon  this  class,  which  would 
greatly  tend  to  remove  all  invidious  comparisons  between 
them  and  the  oppidans,  as  to  the  lower  rate  of  paj'inent. 
Indeed,  ^^^th  this  exception,  they  wottid  in  all  points  be 
exactly  as  collegers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  object  of  the  Founder  was  to 
give  a  good  and  liberal  education  especially  to  the  sons  of 
parents  of  small  means;  and  the  more  this  idea  is  carried 
out  the  better.  It  is  qtiite  wrong  that  so  noble  an  institu- 
tion as  Eton  shotild  not  be  more  freely  open  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  and  of  professional 
men  ;  many  of  whom  would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  placing  their  boys  at  Eton  as  commensales,  at  a  cost 
(say)  of  60/.  or  70/.  per  annum,  bttt  who  cannot  afford  the 
present  expense  of  an  oppidan  edttcation.  The  College 
could  provide  food  and  lodging  at  cost  price,  without  any 
pecuniary  profit.  The  boys  so  elected  as  commensales 
might  of  course  at  any  future  year  become  again  candidates 
for  the  actual  scholarships. 


This  scheme  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  on  the  ground 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  Ughtening  the  expense  of  parents, 
it  would  be  better  to  found  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions 
of  10/.,  15/.,  or  20/.  per  annum,  which  might  be  competed 
for  by  oppidans,  and  which  would  stimulate  them  to  greater 
exertion  and  industry  in  their  school  work.  I  quite  agree 
to  the  desirableness  of  some  such  plan,  if  the  funds  can  be 
provided  for  it ;  and  I  should  gladly  see  it  carried  into 
effect.  But  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  both  these 
plans  may  be  effected,  without  at  all  interfering  the  one 
with  the  other.  Indeed  in  their  nature  they  are  altogether 
distinct.  The  case  of  the  •'  Commensales  "  would  be  es- 
pecially and  solely  apjilied  to  those  parents  whose  means 
are  small  and  require  help,  and  to  these  an  Eton  education 
miglit  be  afforded  for  their  sons  at  a  diminution  of  about 
half  the  ordinary  expense  of  a  tutor's  or  dame's  house, 
whereas  the  exhibitions  must  probably  be  fewer  in  number, 
and  would,  at  most,  save  a  parent  20/.  per  annum.  .Vnd  it 
would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  undesirable,  to  confine  the 
competition  for  these  to  oppidans  who  most  needed  them 
as  a  iiecuniary  ad\'antage.  'I'he  son  of  a  wealthy  man  or  a 
nobleman  might  of  course  gain  an  exhibition,  as  well  as 
the  son  of  a  poor  man. 

I  would  beg  the  Commissioners  to  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  further  observations  upon  another  class  of  boys,  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  statutes.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Founder  in  his  careful  provision  for  16  choristers*  besides 
the  12  lay  clerks,f  had  in  view  not  only  the  devout  perform- 
ance of  daily  ser\-ice  in  the  chapel,  upon  which  he  laid 
great  stress,  but  also  the  educational  advantage  of  a  certain 
number  of  boys,  in  addition  to  the  70  scholars.  It  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  many  highly  respectable  persons 
of  the  middle  class,  and  even  to  clergymen  with  large 
families,  and  small  incomes,  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  place  for  a  boy  among  the  choristers  at  Eton,  if 
the  education  were  gratuitous  and  really  good.  And  this 
especially,  if  the  Founder's  intention  were  carried  out,  that 
the  chorister  boy  who  might  show  any  talent  or  capacity 
for  classical  studies,  might  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
College.  Indeed  the  statutes  direct  that  a  preference  shall 
be  given  to  these,  "  quos,  propter  labores,  &e.  dignum  est, 
"  juxta  eorum  merita,  cseteris  quibus,  &c.  pares  fuerint, 
"  anteferri."! 

The  plan  of  raising  the  position  of  chorister  boys  in  this 
way,  reference  being  made  not  only  to  their  vocal  and 
musical  abilities,  but  to  highfer  grades  of  education,  has  for 
some  time  been  in  active  operation  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  And  at  Sew  College,  Oxford,  there  have  lately 
been  established,  with  a  prospect  of  eminent  success,  choral 
scholarships,  to  be  held  by  young  men  at  the  University 
for  five  years.  These  take  the  chief  part  in  the  choral 
services  in  chapel,  and  are  intended,  I  believe,  gradually  to 
supersede  the  lay  clerks.  The  sons  of  gentlemen  gladly 
compete  for  these  scholarships,  and  the  position  is  regarded 
in  no  way  as  derogatory  to  them.  Indeed,  the  greatly 
increasing  practice  now-a-days,  at  several  schools  and  pre- 
])aratoiy  Colleges,  of  giving  boys  good  and  regular  in- 
struction in  music,  and  in  training  them  to  perform  the 
choral  service,  might  become  of  great  value  at  Eton  like- 
wise ;  and  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Founder's 
intention.  Such  a  training  might  be  beneficial  to  the  boys 
throughout  life,  especially  to  those  who  hereafter  might 
enter  holy  orders,  and  have  to  superintend  the  musical 
services  of  their  own  parish  churches.  Might  not  the 
"  XIII.  Jiiveiies,"^  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Statutes,  who 
were  intended  to  he  those  who  had  before  been  choristers, 
or  to  be  chosen  from  the  oppidans,||  and  who  were  to  re- 
main in  connexion  with  the  foundation  till  the  age  of  25,ir 
form  some  such  class  of  youths  as  I  have  above  spoken  of. 

.\nother  great  object  of  the  Founder,  if  not  greater  even 
than  the  educational  advantages  which  he  proposed,  was 
the  religious  elements  and  the  keeping  up  a  continual 
system  of  daily  prayer,  in  which  every  one  on  his  foundation 
was  ordered  to  take  part.  The  daily  service  still  continues 
with  regularity,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  in  residence.  But  of  late  years  the  educational 
element  has  been  allowed  very  greatly  to  interfere  with,  if 
not  to  supersede,  the  chapel  services,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
boys.  The  school  hours  continually  clash  with  the  hours 
of  prayer.     The  boys  attend  the  service  during  the  week. 


•  Spp  Stat.  18,  p.  535,  Heywood. 

t  Stat.  18. 

II  Stat.  7,  p.  494.. 

••  Stat.  IG,  p.  531. 


t  Stat.  16,  p.  5H2,  Heywood. 

§  Stat.  18.  p.  535. 

■^  P.  615-516. 

tt  Stat.  36,  p.  676. 


•  Stat.  10,  p.  516. 
t  Stat.  3.  p.  479. 
II  Stat.  16.  p.  533, 


t  Stat.  10,  p.  614. 
§  Stat.  10,  p.  615. 
1  Stat.  16,  p.  517-518. 
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only  on  ordinary  holidays  and  on  Saints'  days,  &c.,  and 
then  fre(|uently  without  the  choir.  And  thus  they  are  led 
to  look  n[)i)!i  the  service  with  less  respect  and  devout 
feelinif  than  would  probahly  exist  if  the  whole  were  con- 
ducted on  the  regular  system  of  daily  prayer,  so  manifestly 
intended  and  enjoined  by  the  Founder.  On  the  Sunday 
mornini;s,  the  service  is  particularly  cold  and  meagre. 
OwinjT  to  the  sharing  of  our  choir  with  .St.  George's  Chapel, 
at  Wuulsor,  whenever  the  hours  of  ])ublic  service  are  the 
same,  as  is  the  case  every  morning,  they  do  not  attend  at 
our  College  Chapel.  The  lay  clerks  and  choristers  reside 
in  Windsor. 

A  short  daily  service,  either  choral  or  otherwise,  might 
easily  be  arranged,  at  which  the  scholars,  and  some,  if  not 
all,  the  oppidans,  might  be  required  to  attend,  at  least  eveiy 
morning.  .And  from  the  manifest  im])ro\-ement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  devotional  behaviour  of  the  boys,  conse- 
quent upon  the  recent  imjirovements  in  the  chapel,  we  may 
fully  hope  that  the  greater  part  of  tlicin  would  rightly 
appreciate  this  daily  religious  duty.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
the  chief  desire  of  the  College,  in  all  that  has  been  done  of 
late  years,  to  effect  this  important  object.  -As  likewise  by 
what  has  been  done  to  the  scholars'  rooms,  and  to  the 
college  hall,  a  very  marked  effect  for  the  lietter  has  been 
produced  upon  their  moral  habits  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment. By  these  and  other  improvements  we  have  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  any  marked  dis- 
tinction, in  their  treatment  and  habits  of  life,  between  the 
oppidans  and  collegers.  ^Ve  have  ne\er  wished,  however, 
to  do  away  with  the  gown,  whicli  the  scholars  themselves 
are  far  from  looking  upon  as  a  mark  of  inferiority,  and  it  is 
a  thing  with  which  they  would  most  un«'illingly  part. 
Indeed  it  is  so  decidedly  a  collegiate  costume,  that  as  long 
as  it  is  worn  as  the  academic  dress  in  our  Universities,  it 
ought  to  be  retained  also  at  Eton.  I  would  strongly 
deprecate  its  abolition. 

To  sum  u])  what  I  have  above  said,  I  would  venture  to 
propose  a  gradual  addition  of  at  least  .'iO  commcnsales  to 
the  present  7"  scholars;  a  scjiarate  choir;  and  the  im- 
proved education  of  IG  chorister  boys;  daily  service  for 
the  scholars  and  others ;  perha])s,  a  certain  number  of 
choral  scholarships  ;  and,  exhibitions  for  the  oppidans. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  effecting  these  very  desirable 
objects,  is  the  want  of  funds.  The  present,  as  well  as 
previous  bursars,  have  done  their  best  to  husband  and  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  College,  and  these  are  in  a 
healthy  and  improving  state.  But  owing  to  the  many 
e.\pensive  im])rovements  which  have  of  necessity  been  made 
of  late  years,  the  annual  income  has,  with  difficulty,  ke])t 
pace  with  the  outgoings.  Kven  at  the  present  time,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  building  of  the  new  schools,  so 
greatly  needed  for  the  boys,  the  College  has  been  com- 
pelled to  borrow  a  very  large  smn,  the  repayment  of  which 
will,  for  some  years,  be  a  still  further  burden  upon  its 
revenues. 

If  exhibitions  should   be  established  for  the  oppidans, 
might  not  funds  for  the  purjiose  be  provided  by  a  small 
annual  ])ayment  from  every  oppidan  ? 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
With  great  respect. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
J.  Wilder, 
To  the  Royal  Commissioners  Fellow  of  Eton, 

for  the  Public  .Schools. 


Eev.  Whaeton  B.  Marriott,  M.A.,  late  As.«istant 
Master  at  Eton. 

Oti  Eton  College  and  School. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  of  Eton  Reforms 
may  be  approached  by  one  who  looks  upon  the  many 
changes  already  brought  about  as  earnests  of  further  improve- 
ment, not  as  reasons  for  stopping  short  at  the  point  already 
reached.  Either  he  may  confine  himself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  existing  system,  and  inquire  only  whether  there 
are  any  defects  in  its  working,  which  admit  of  present 
remedy  ;  or  he  may  call  that  system  itself  into  question, 
and  placing  before  him  an  imaginary  standard  of  excellence, 
proceed  to  inquire  by  what  means  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  to  see  such  a  standard  approached  at  least,  if  not 
actually  and  fully  attained.  From  whichever  point  of  view 
the  subject  be  viewed  a  wide  field  is  opened  for  discussion 
I  shall  however  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  points  relating 
to  the  school  (Part  I.),  and  to  the  College  (Part  II.),  which 
appear  to  me  of  primary  importance  ;  beginning  with  that 
which  naturally  comes  first,  an  inquiry  into  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system. 


Part  I. 
The  School. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  an  invidious 
task  for  one  engaged  as  I  have  been  for  many  jears  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  but  now  no  longer  able  tp  take  part  in 
it,  to  assume  the  office  of  a  critic,  and,  withtlie  recollection 
still  fresh  of  attacks  such  as  have  lately  been  made  against 
the  school,  to  jioint  out  to  those  without  what  he  may  deem 
deficiencies  in  the  system  now  in  force.  But  as  things  are 
I  feel  no  such  difficulty  in  discussing  freely  any  such  ques- 
tion ;  because,  as  I  shall  hojie  to  show,  what  apjicar  to  me 
defects,  are  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result 
incidentally  from  changes  so  great  as"  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  about,  and  from  the  unexampled  imre'ase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  school  produced,  doubtless,  in  great  part, 
by  those  very  changes. 

•2.  For  if  I  were  asked  to  state  in  two  words  wliat  appear 
to  me  the  main  faults  of  our  pi'esent  system,  as  regards  the 
instructional  part  of  our  work  with  which  alone  1  am  now 
concerned,  I  should  say  that  one  of  those  faults  was  an 
access  of  work  required  of  boys  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
school  (es|)ccially  m  the  remove  and  the  lower  fifth)  ;  the 
other,  a  deficiency  of  organization  in  the  body  of  masters 
responsible  for  that  work.  The  first  of  these  statements  will 
sound  like  a  paradox  to  those  who  know  liton  only  by  hear- 
say, or  by  the  traditions  of  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  those  who 
know  it  best  will  I  think  bear  out  my  assertion.  The 
second  cause  I  have  named  is  ])erhaps  "more  ajiparent  to 
those  who  now,  like  myself,  look  on  from  without  at  the 
working  of  the  machine,  than  to  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  it,  constantly  occupied  as  they  are  with  pressing 
duties,  and  passing,  as  they  have  passed,  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible steps  from  one  state  of  things  to  'another.  They 
may  possibly  hardly  have  realized  the  I'aet,  that  an  organi- 
zation which  was  sufficient  for  a  staff  of  six  upper  school 
masters,  and  some  four  or  five  hundred  boys,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  alterly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
time,  when  the  number  of  boys  is  nearly  double,  and  the 
number  of  masters  in  the  upper  school  is  exactly  three  times, 
what  it  formerly  was. 

.'1  It  is  to  the  question  of  this  last  deficiency,  that  of 
organization,  that  1  shall  adilress  myself  almost  exclusively 
in  this  paper.  For  I  find,  even  while  I  write,  that -the  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  work  is  at  this  very  time  under  the  con- 
sideration of  those  best  able  to  deal  w'lth  such  a  question, 
and  further  I  believe,  that,  with  a  pro[ier  organization  once 
estabUshed.  this  and  all  other  remediable  defects  would 
speedily,  and  without  great  difficulty,  be  removed. 

4.  I  nuist  begin  by  saying  that  "the  part  of  the  school 
work  (as  distmct  from  that  of  pupil  room)  of  which  I  have 
had  most  experience,  is  that  of  the  fourth  form  and  the 
remove,  and  to  speak  first  of  the  fourth  form,  I  may  venture 
to  quote  an  opinion  which  I  ha\-e  heard  more  than  once 
expressed  by  one  in  this  place  who  has  more  means  for 
judging  of  the  question  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most,  viz.  : 
that  though  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  fourth  form  now 
is  in  the  main  what  it  was  in  "  Keate's  time,"  (some  few 
additions  only  excepted)  yet  that  in  the  results  produced 
there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off,  especially  as  regards 
Latin  ^'erse  composition  and  accurate  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar. I  should  state,  however,  that  this  criticism  applied, 
not  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  during  which  there  has 
been  in  one  respect  at  least  an  important  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  conditions  under  which  the  fourth  form  work  has 
been  carried  on,  but  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  dunng 
great  part  of  which  I  was  myself  a  fourth  form  master. 
And  as  regards  that  time  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  am  quite  sure  there  must  be  very  great  truth  in  "the  opi- 
nion to  which  I  refer.  Xot  indeed  that  I  know,  of  myself, 
that  the  results  of  fourth  form  teaching  then,  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  inferior  to  those  produced  30,  40,  or  50  years 
ago.  My  own  recollections  do  not  go  back  to  "  Keate's  time," 
nor  had  I,  as  a  boy,  any  experience  of  what  the  fourth  form 
work  was  at  a  somewhat  later  time ;  and  therefore  I  have  no 
means  of  estimating  one  of  the  two  periods  compared.  But 
I  feel  convinced  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  must  liave 
been  such  a  falling  off  as  that  complained  of ;  because  to 
maintain  the  contrary  would  imply,  either  the  gravest  accu- 
sation of  neglect  against  the  teachers  of  former  times,  or  the 
attribution  of  almost  stqierhuman  gifts  of  teaching  to  those 
of  the  present  generation. 

5.  In  order  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  admission  just 
made,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter,  in  some  little  detail,  into  a  com- 
parison of  the  arrangements  of  the  school-teaching  under 
what  may  be  called  the  "  old  system,"  that  of  "  Keate's 
time,"  and  that  which  in  later  times  has  taken  its  place. 
And  I  do  so  the  rather,  because,  without  such  explanation, 
the  mere  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  last 
50  years,  for  which  the  Commissioners  have  asked,  might 
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lead,  like  other  statistics,  to  very  mistaken  conclusions.  It 
should  be  observed,  then,  that  in  the  last  25  years,  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  upper  school  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation.  Under  the  "  old  system,"  which  was 
maintained  till  the  year  1835,  when  the  present  Provost 
became  head  master,  "the  scliool  divisions  were  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  of  the  upper  fifth,  and  of  the  si.xth  form, 
varying  in  number  from  1 00  to  1 50  boys,  or  even  more, 
formed  one  great  division  under  the  immediate  instruction 
of  the  head  master.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it 
was  only  for  construing  lessons  that  the  division  was  so 
assembled.  The  repetition  lessons,  and  the  looking  over 
of  e.\ercises  in  school,  were  delegated  to  the  fourth  form 
masters  and  the  other  assistants  (the  remove  master  only 
excepted),  while  per  contra,  the  head  master  toak  upon 
himself  the  looking  o-\'er  in  school  of  the  fourth  form 
verses,*  anil  the  entire  conduct  of  the  trials,  which,  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  verse  composition,  were  wholly 
viva  voce.  Again,  as  bearing  upon  the  same  point,  I  may 
mention  that,  under  the  arrangements  then  in  force,  the 
fourth  form  divisions,  which  were  very  small  in  numbers, 
were  assembled  in  the  same  room  (the  upper  school)  as  that 
occupied  by  the  head  master ;  an  arrangement  which, 
though  attended  by  many  grave  inconveniences,  had  at 
least  one  advantage,  that  it  brought  immediately  under  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  head  master  the  mode  of  instruction 
pursued,  and  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  time  and  of  the  force  allotted  to  that  part 
of  the  school  work. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stay  now  to  point  out 
how  great  were  the  evils  attending  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  divisions  in  respect  of  the  immense  numbers  of  boys, 
mobs  rather  than  classes,  who  in  the  tipper  parts  of  the 
school  were  then  massed  under  one  master.  The  point  with 
which  I  am  now  concerned  is  this,  that  bad  as  such  an 
arrangement  was  in  many  respects,  there  was  a  manifest 
advantage  attending  it  as  regards  the  fourth  form,  seeing 
that  the  whole  of  the  work  from  first  to  last,  both  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  in.  its  results  in  trials,  was 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  head  master ;  and 
that  the  fourth  form  divisions,  instead  of  numbering  50, 
60,  or  even  more  boys,  as  they  have  done  in  my  recollection, 
consisted,  on  an  average  of  10  years,  of  from  31  to  32  boys 
each. 

7.  The  many  evils,  however,  as  respects  the  instruction 
of  the  other  school  di\asions,  by  which  these  advantages 
were  outweighed,  have  led  to  an  entire  re-arrangement  of 
the  system,  the  nature  of  which  will  have  been  made  clear 
to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  by  the  returns  made  to 
their  papers  of  questions.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  undqr 
present  arrangements,  greatly  improved  as  they  are  in  many 
respects,  there  is  this  serious  defect,  that  the  work  of  the 
fourth  form  is  committed  to  the  three  or  four  youngest, 
and  therefore  least  experienced  teachers ;  and  that  these 
three  or  four  are  left  practically  without  any  directing  and 
organizing  head,  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
special  work  to  be  done.  As  things  are,  there  is  no  one  to 
combine  the  work  of  the  various  subdivisions,  so  that  all 
shall  be  co-operating  to  one  definite  end  ;  no  one  to  give  to 
young  and  inexperienced  men,  new  to  the  work  of  tuition, 
that  assistance,  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  advice,  which 
one  of  long  experience  in  teaching  could  well  furnish. 

8.  The  same  remark  will  apply  with  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  force  to  the  remove.  There  the  work  is  more  varied, 
very  much  more  difficult,  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  very 
much  too  great  in  amount.  And  if  for  the  last  ten  years 
there  had  been  one  of  the  senior  masters,  specially  and  per- 
manently responsible  for  the  direction  and  control  of  tlie 
work  of  that  part  of  the  school,  with  two  or  three  junior 
men  working  under  him,  I  cannot  doubt  that  both  the 
work  done,  whatever  it  were,  would  have  produced  very 
improved  results,  and  that  changes  in  detail,  the  need  of 
which  has  long  been  felt,  would  long  ago  have  been  carried 
out. 

9.  What  therefore  I  should  look  to  as  calculated  more 
than  anything  else  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
work  is  this,  that  for  each  of  the  great  sub-divisions  of  the 
school  below  the  two  upper  divisions  (the  head  master  and 
the  senior  assistants  under  present  arrangements)  there  shoidd 
be  appointed,  by  the  head  master,  one  of  the  senior  assist- 
ants, to  whom  should  be  committed  the  direct  responsibility 
for  tiie  organization  and  control  of  the  work  proper  to  that 
part  of  the  school.     There  would  thus  be,  intervening  in 


'  A3  to  this  point  I  find  some  difference  in  accounts  referring  to 
difFerei\t  periods  of  "  Keate's  time."  Those  of  ray  informants  whose 
recollections  go  hack  the  farthest  described  matters  as  I  have  ahove  ; 
while  others,  referring  to  the  year  1830  or  thereabouts,  tell  me  that  it 
was  only  the  verses  done  in  trials  which  were  looked  over  in  school  b.v 
the  head  master.  Very  possibly  the  practice  in  this  matter  may  have 
been  changed  between  the  two  periods  referred  to, 


position  and  authority  between  the  head  master  and  tiie  rest 
of  the  body,  three  "  senior  assistants,"  one  of  whom  would 
be  "fifth  form  master,"  one  "remove  master,"  and  one 
"  fourtli  form  master,"  each  with  something  like  200  boys 
under  his  immediate  charge,  and  with  an  adequate  force  of 
younger  men  working  under  him,  each  being  the  organ  of 
communication,  both  to  and  from  the  head  master,  upon  all 
questions  relating  to  the  special  department  committed  to 
him. 

1 0.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  is  here  proposed  would  not  be  properly  speaking  an 
innovation,  but  a  return,  with  necessary  modifications,  to  a 
principle  of  arrangement  which  long  prevailed,  and  yet 
avoiding  the  evils  by  which  in  former  times  that  arrange- 
ment was  attended.  Under  the  old  system  you  had  men  of 
long  experience  superintending  each  department  of  the 
work,  but  you  had  a  stafi'  far  too  small  in  nimiber  for  efficient 
teaching.  Under  the  arrangements  now  in  force,  the  divi- 
sions have,  by  multiplication  of  the  staff  of  masters,  been 
reduced  to  a  manageable  size.  Under  the  system  now  pro- 
jiosed  the  advantages  of  both  would  be  combined ;  you 
would  have  a  staff  adequate  in  numbers  to  the  work  re- 
quired, and  at  the  same  time  so  organized  as  to  bring  to 
bear  with  effect  upon  the  school  generally  the  greater  au- 
thority, and  the  acquired  experience  in  teaching,  which 
naturally  belong  to  the  seniors  among  the  assistant  masters, 

11.  If  need  were  I  might  point  out  numerous  incidental 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  change  here  advo- 
cated. One  of  paramount  imjiortance,  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning, that  the  senior  assistants,  to  whom  the  electors 
naturally  look  when  a  vacancy  in  either  of  the  head  master- 
ships has  to  be  filled  up,  would  be  gradually  trained  to  those 
habits  of  organization  without  which  the  ablest  and  most 
conscientious  head  master  must  find  his  good  intentions  fail 
of  adequate  result.  And  not  only  so,  but  opportunities  will 
thus  be  given  to  those  with  whom  the  choice  may  rest,  of 
judging  by  practical  experience  of  the  fitness  of  one  and  ano- 
ther for  the  various  posts  of  responsibility  to  which  appoint- 
ments have  to  be  made.  I  may  add  that  the  position  of  these 
senior  masters  would  mark  them  out  as  the  natural  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  assistants  as  a  body,  thus  furnishing  to 
these  last  a  mode  of  effectually  bringing  to  bear  the  results 
of  their  common  experience,  and  providing  the  head  master 
with  a  sort  of  consultative  council,  sufficiently  limited  in 
numbers  to  be  of  practical  utility  to  him. 

12.  I  will  only  add  one  word  in  reply  to  possible  objec- 
tions. It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  even  -under  present 
arrangements  the  senior  of  the  fourth  form  assistants  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  senior  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
remove,  is  supposed  to  occupy  very  much  the  sort  of  position 
which  I  wish  to  see  confided  to  one  of  the  senior  assistants 
of  the  whole  body.  Such  a  statement  would  not  be  alto- 
gether without  truth,  but  it  would  be  entirely  beside  the 
mark.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  assistants  referred  to  have  a 
merely  nominal  primacy,  and  one  which  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  made  a  real  one.  For  it  is  obvious  that  a  man 
removed  but  by  one  stei)  of  seniority  from  those  with  whom 
he  is  associated,  and  with  no  actual  powers  to  make  his 
nominal  responsibility  a  real  one,  a  man,  too,  who,  after  he 
had  been  "  fourth  form  master "  for  six  months,  is  in  all 
probability  transferred  to  the  remove,  thence  perhaps,  as  the 
numbers  of  the  school  vary,  to  return  a  year  later  to  the 
position  he  formerly  occupied,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  take  the  place  which  would  be  filled  without  diffi- 
culty, and  with  general  consent,  by  one  of  the  senior  assist- 
ants of  the  body,  selected  and  appointed  to  that  particular 
post  by  the  head  master,  and  occupying  it  for  a  considerable 
time. 

13.  I  have  heard  another  objection  made  to  such  an 
arrangement  as  I  have  advocated  in  this  paper,  to  which 
greater  weight  may  seem  to  attach.  It  is  said  that  those 
who  were  at  the  time  of  such  a  change  the  seniors  among 
the  body  of  assistants,  would  not  like  to  descend,  as  it  were, 
in  position,  and  after  having  one  of  the  higher  divisions  of 
the  fifth  form  entrusted  to  them,  to  take  charge  of  a  lower 
department  of  work.  It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
reply  that  such  an  objection  does  not  touch  the  really  im- 
portant question,  whether  the  change  proposed  is  in  itself 
beneficial  or  no,  but  points  only  to  one  of  those  little  tem- 
porary difficulties  which  generally  attend  a  change  of  system 
however  desirable  or  e\'en  necessary  such  changes  may  be, 
and  which,  like  the  hills  of  a  highway  road,  are  found  much 
less  formidable  in  reality  on  a  near  approach  than  they 
appeared  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  But  I  will  not 
content  myself  ^vith  such  a  reply.  I  will  admit  what  will 
be  obvious,  probably,  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 
that  in  order  to  the  efficient  working  of  a  system  such  as  is 
here  proposed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  position 
of  "  remove  master,"  or  "  fourth  form  master  "  an  object  of 
laudable  ambition  and  of  advantage,  not  a  responsibility  to 
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be  unwillingly  submitted  to  in  deference  to  authority,  or 
undertaken  only  under  a  pressinfj  sense  of  duty  to  the 
school.  To  admit  this,  is  to  admit,  in  other  words,  that  the 
introduction  of  an  orp;anization  such  as  I  have  described, 
would  render  hifrhly  desirable  some  further  changes,  cal- 
culated to  confer  upon  the  jiroposed  "senior  assistants" 
advantages  of  position  corresponding  to  their  increased 
responsibilities,  and  the  further  calls  upon  their  time  which 
theii'  position  would  entail.  I  wilUngly  make  this  admis- 
sion, because,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  second  part  of  this 
paper,  changes  calculated  to  meet  the  want  here  noticed, 
appear  to  me  to  be  imperatively  called  for  on  other  and 
independent  grounds.  At  present  I  will  only  suggest  that 
in  the  event  of  such  an  organization  being  adopted,  the 
present  system  of  becoming  "  candidates  "  by  ])ersonal  aj)- 
])lication  for  this  and  that  luisition  of  responsibility,  or  of 
advantage,  might  be  done  away  with  (a  system  attended  by 
many  grave  inconveniences),  and  that  it  might  be  imder- 
stood  that,  while  the  electors  should  not  be  limited  in  their 
choice  in  case  of  need,  yet  that  the  lower  master  and  the 
'■  senior  assistants  "  were,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  candi- 
dates for  any  higher  posts  which  became  vacant.  Another 
change  calculated  to  make  the  position  of  these  "  senior 
assistants  "  desirable  in  itself  would  also  be  of  advantage, 
I  think,  in  other  ways,  viz.,  that  they  should  be  allowed, 
while  retaining  their  bouses  for  boarders,  to  delegate  the 
tuition  of  any  number  of  those  boys  that  they  might  wish 
to  younger  masters  without  houses.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  individual,  because  it  would  enable  him  with 
comparatively  small  ])ecuniary  sacrifice  to  throw  off  some  of 
the  burdensome  pressure  of  pupil-room  work,  and  to  give 
more  time  and  higher  energy  to  the  other  duties  which  his 
position  would  entail.  And  it  would  be  an  advantage,  I 
believe,  to  the  school,  because,  by  thus  providing  jjositions 
of  higher  influence,  and  involving  less  constant  and  less 
laborious  toil  to  men  as  they  advance  in  years,  you  «ould 
retain  in  most  useful  and  most  needed  service  to  the  school, 
men  who  now,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  active  power,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  their  ripened  experience  could  be  of 
most  avail,  jump  at  the  first  opportimity  which  oilers  of 
escape  from  the  heaiy  burden  of  pupil-room  work. 

\4.  The  one  change  wliich  I  have  advocated  in  this  paper 
would,  I  believe,  be  productive  of  good  effect  upon  the 
school  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, and  if  the  want  of  such  an  organization  has  been  felt 
in  past  times,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  1  venture  to  say 
that  it  will  be  felt  still  more  with  every  coming  year,  «ben 
new  studies  shall  have  been  engrafted,  as  bappdy  they  are 
likely  soon  to  be,  upon  those  which  have  been  traditicmally 
our's.  And  this  cliange,  so  far,  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
might  be  carried  into  effect  if  approved  of  by  those  liighest 
in  authority  without  any  aid  from  without.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  the  changes  proposed  in  the  paper  which  fol- 
lows, and  which,  for  that  reason,  may  perhaps  better  be 
treated  under  a  separate  head. 

P.\RT    II. 

The  College. 

I  ])roceed  now  to  question  of  greater  diflBculty  than  any 
that  I  have  yet  considered,  that  of  the  constitution  of  the 
College  viewed  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

2.  In  the  first  place  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  the 
College,  as  now  constituted,  does  subser>e  the  interests  of 
the  school  as  effectually  as.  considering  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  founded,  it  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to 
do.  I  will  at  once  avow  my  own  conviction  that  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  I  am  quite  i)reparecl,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  to  state  the  grounds  of  this  conviction. 
But  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that  sufficient  evidence  to 
this  effect  will  have  been  laid  before  the  Commissioners  by 
])ersons  better  entitled  to  a  hearing  than  myself,  I  shall 
assume,  for  the  sa\'ing  of  unnecessary  argument,  that  such 
is  the  case,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  inquiry,  by  what 
modifications  of  the  present  system  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  to  remove  existing  defects,  and  to  make  provision  for 
meeting  those  needs  of  the  school,  the  pressure  of  which 
will  be  felt  as  time  goes  on  even  more  sensibly  than  hitherto. 
For  with  the  greater  development,  and  more  vigorous 
■norking,  of  our  educational  machinery,  the  pressure  will  be 
greater  upon  each  part;  and  it  will  be  more  and  more  im- 
portant that  every  wheel  and  every  joint  shall  be  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  office  assigned  to  it  in  a  complicated  mecha- 
nism. 

3.  The  nature  of  these  modifications  must  endently  be 
determined  by  the  particular  ends  to  be  attained,  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  should  be  these  : — 

1st.  To  give  power  of  action,  where  action  is  needed,  to 
those  directly  responsible  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  school. 


2nd.  To  provide  sufficient  security  against  ill-considered 
or  premature  innovations. 

•Ird.  To  bring  about  greater  union  of  interests,  and  more 
combination  in  action,  between  the  College  and 
the  school  than  is  now  possible. 

•1th.  To  provide  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school 
shall  be  connnitted  mainly  to  those  who  know  the 
boys,  and  are  known  of  them. 

5th.  To  make  provision  for  a  system  of  promotion,  and 
of  retirement,  such  as  shall  reserve  the  positions 
of  highest  influence,  and  of  greatest  value  in  other 
ways,  to  long  and  successful  service  in  the  school, 
to  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  scholastic  body;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  shall  furnish  oijportuiiities  of 
retirement,  without  discredit,  and  without  ruinous 
loss,  to  men  who  find  themselves,  or  are  foun<l  \>y 
others  responsible  for  their  opinions,  and  al)le  to 
give  effect  to  them,  not  to  be  in  all  respects  suited 
to  the  si)ecial  work  required  of  them  at  Eton. 

4.  All  these  ends  I  venture  to  think  might  be  secured  bv 
changes  in  the  existing  system,  which  would  be  entirely 
within  the  spirit  of  the  statutes,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
not  contrary  even  to  their  letter;  changes,  which,  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  existing  interests,  would,  in  the 
nat\iral  course  of  events,  set  free  ere  long  considerable  sums 
available  for  use  "  uJ  increiiii'iiliim  cotler/ii,"  for  the  pronic- 
tion  of  the  great  end  for  which  the  College  was  founded, — 
the  diffusion,  namely,  over  as  widif  an  area  as  possible,  of 
the  blessings  of  sound  learning  and  religions  knowledge. 

5.  The  constitution  of  the  College,  under  the  system  now 
contemplated,  woidd  be  this :  the  governing  body  of  the 
College  would  consist  of  a  Provost  and  ten  Fellows ;  of 
these  last,  one  would  be  Vice-Provost,  two  would  be  bursars, 
a  fourth  would  be  precentor  and  librarian,  a  filth  the  master 
resident  in  College.  The  other  five  Fellows  would  be  the 
head  ma.ster  and  the  lo%ver  nuister,  and  the  three  "  senior 
"  assistants"  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  pajier;  and 
these  last  five  (or  even  six,  if  the  master  in  College  took 
pupils,  as  it  appears  to  me  extremely  desirable  be  shotdd), 
being  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
deriving  a  sufficient  income  from  it,  would  not  need  to 
draw  upon  College  funds  for  their  maintenance,  unless, 
indeed,  it  were  thought  desirable,  on  other  grounds,  to 
assign  to  them  their  statutable  "  stipendium "  of  uO/. 
a  year. 

(i.  Now,  as  every  member  of  the  College  under  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  definite  duties  to  ))erform,  and 
uould  hold  his  posilion  in  rir/iie  of  the  performance  of  those 
duties  (the  \'ice-Pro\ost  only  being,  as  it  were,  in  reserve, 
ready  to  fill  up  an  occasional  gap  caused  by  illness,  or  other 
temporary'  cause),  there  would  be,  to  the  great  advantage 
both  of  College  and  school,  no  room  for  non-resident 
members  (non-resident,  I  mean,  for  eight  or  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve  )  and,  therefore,  no  need  for  retaining  the 
College  livings  for  distribution  among  the  Fellows  them- 
selves. Without  entering  into  details  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  distribution  of  these  livings  should  be  regulated, 
I  will  merely  renuirk  by  the  way,  that  here  is  at  once  the 
veiy  resource  that  was  needed  as  a  means  of  retirement,  to 
an  adequate  sphere,  at  once,  of  duty  and  of  emolument,  for 
men  who  feel  themselves,  or  are  foutul  by  others,  better 
(lualified  for  the  duties  of  parochial  life,  than  for  the 
various  posts  of  higher  responisbility  in  the  school  already 
spoken  of. 

7.  The  question  now  touched  on  involves  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  school- 
teaching.  It  will  be  obvious,  for  example,  that  the  success 
of  such  a  system  as  that  advocated  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paper  must  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  power 
of  the  head  master  to  select  for  the  highest  offices  the  really 
best  men.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  it  is  always  in  his  jjower  to 
do  so ;  but  any  one,  jiractically  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  a  system  like  that  of  Eton,  will  be  aware  that,  practically, 
a  head-master's  hands  would  be  tied,  except  in  some  very 
extreme  case ;  •  and  that  the  three  "  senior  "  assistants 
already  spoken  of,  would  be  no  other  than  the  three  seniors 
for  the  time  being  in  the  body  of  masters.  But  it  is 
essential  to  the  thoroughly  successful  working  of  the  school, 
that  the  head  master  should  have,  not  only  in  theory,  but 
in  reality,  the  power  of  choosing  the  best  instruments  for 
the  highest  work ;  and  in  order  to  this,  human  agents 
being  necessarily  imperfect,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
have  the  power  of  facilitating  the  retirement  of  such  of  his 
staff  of  assistants,  as  he  may  either  think  to  be  ill-suited  fur 
posts  of  higher  responsibility  than  those  which  they  have 
tilled  from  the  first,  or  whom,  upon  trial  in  such  posts  of 
responsibility,  he  shall  find  to  be  unsuited  to  their  position. 
I  need  not,  I  think,  enter  into  further  details,  in  order  to 
show  how  the  livings,  now  in  the  gift  of  the  College,  might 
be  made  available,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  masters,  who  are 
from  time  to  time  first  in  seniority  among  the  assistants, 
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H.  shall  also  be  those  who,  by  their  general  ability,  and  by 

'__  their  success  in  the  work  committed  to  them,  shall  be  the 

best  fitted  to  take  a  leading  place,  under  the  head-master, 
in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  school. 

8.  The  enlargement  of  the  number  of  the  collegiate  body 
which  would  result  from  such  an  arrangement  would  be  in 
itself  no  unimportant  advantage.  Of  still  more  value  would 
be  the  introduction  into  the  collegiate  body  of  persons 
directly  connected  with  the  disciphne  and  instruction  of  the 
school.  It  would  lead  me  into  a  discussion  of  greater  length 
than  I  could  venture  to  ask  attention  to,  were  I  to  enter  into 
detail  uijon  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  attach  special  im- 
portance to  these  points.  I  need  only  say  generally  that  the 
3rd  and  -1th  of  the  ends  enumerated  in  section  3,  would  thus 
te  provided  for ;  I  mean  the  bringing  about  of  greater  union 
in  interests  and  in  action  between  the  College  and  the  school, 
and  the  insuring  of  certain  deshable  changes  in  the  reUgious 
instruction  of  the  school  in  chapel. 

9.  And  this  leaves  for  further  notice  one  only  of  the  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  section  3,  that  contained  in  the  1st  and 
the  2nd  of  the  heads  there  specified.  The  subject  to  which 
I  refer  is  that  of  the  due  division  of  powers  of'  action,  and 
powers  of  control,  between  the  head  master  and  the  College. 
How  those  powers  are  now  exercised,  the  Commissioners 
will  have  learnt  from  other  sources.  And  I  need  therefore 
only  say  what,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  the  natural  and 
highly  beneficial  arrangement  under  such  an  amended  con- 
stitution as  I  have  supposed.  Whatever  the  head  master 
proposed  to  the  Provost  as  being  in  his  opinion  desirable  for 
the  good  of  the  school,  he  should,  if  the  Provost  assented, 
have  power,  as  now,  immediately  to  carry  into  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Provost  doubted  as  to  the  \visdom  of 
the  measure  proposed,  he  (the  Provost)  should  have  power 
to  say,  not,  "  It  must  not  be,"  but,  "  It  requires  further 
"  consideration,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  College." 
In  such  a  CoUege  as  proposed,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  school, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  position  better  acquainted  than  any 
one  else  with  its  real  needs,  you  would  have  a  body  qualified 
as  well  as  any  could  be  to  decide  ujion  such  doubtful  ques- 
tions. And  it  would  be  all  the  better  fitted  for  a  court  of 
ultimate  appeal  in  such  matters  in  that  it  would  also  contain 
^vithin  it  representatives  of  the  older  traditions  of  the  school, 
a  conservative,  as  well  as  a  progressive  element. 

10.  It  is  obvious  that  a  scheme  such  as  that  now  proposed, 
like  every  other  scheme  involving  change  in  long  established 
institutions,  is  exposed,  by  its  very  nature,  to  objections 
from  a  great  variety  of  quarters.  Of  these  I  can  hardly 
doubt  that  some  would  occur  to  otliers,  of  greater  experience 
than  myself,  which  would  point  to  real  defects  in  the  scheme 
itself.  Even  should  it  so  prove  I  think  it  may  he  well  to 
observe,  not  more  with  regard  to  this  than  to  other  proposals 
for  reform  which  may  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners, 
that  when  all  is  said  the  question  to  be  solved  is  not  that  of 
finding  a  scheme  in  which  no  one  shall  be  able  to  detect  a 
fault,  but  one  which  may  be  reasonably  relied  upon  to  remedy 
patent  defects  in  the  existing  system,  without  entailing  more 
in  the  way  of  drawback  than  is  inseparable  from  aU  human 
institutions.  A  scheme  of  reconstruction  with  which  no 
one  could  find  fault  would  probably  be  one  which,  after  five 
years'  experience  of  its  working,  no  one  would  be  found  to 
commend. 

11.  Some  objections,  more  specious  than  real,  occur  to 
my  own  mind,  and  I  should  like,  before  concluding,  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  them.  It  will  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  in  a  collegiate  body  sucli  as  I  have  described,  sufiicient 
margin  is  not  allowed  for  the  incapacity  of  active  work 
which  old  age  naturally  brings  with  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  would  practically  be  found  to  be  the  case,  seeing  that 
the  offices  assigned  to  the  non-scholastic  members  of  the 
body,  though  extremely  important,  are  by  no  means  labo- 
rious. Moreover,  in  a  body  consisting  of  ten  or  more  mem- 
bers, some  one  might  always  be  found  ready  to  take  up  in 
behalf  of  another  duties  for  which  the  other  were  tempo- 
rarily incapacitated.  If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  really 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency,  I  would  do  so, 
not  by  endowing  sineciu'c  Fellon'ships  on  the  chance  that 
through  the  nfiirmities  attending  old  age  they  might  some 
day  or  other  be  of  use,  but  by  making  distinct  provision, 
in  the  revised  statutes,  for  the  appointment  of  sub- 
stitutes, in  the  case  of  members  of  the  College  disqualified 
by  extreme  old  age  or  other  infirmity  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  their  office. 

12.  I  foresee  yet  another  objection  which  will  perhaps  be 
made  to  the  scheme  proposed  ;  one,  however,  which  would 
have  more  weight  with  jjersons  unacquainted  with  Eton, 
than  with  those  who  axe  cajjable  of  apjireciating  its  real 
condition.  It  may  be  said,  and  so  far  said  with  truth,  that, 
under  arrangements  such  as  I  have  contemplated,  three 
members  of  the  collegiate  body  would  virtually  be  ajjpointed 
by  the  head  master,  and  that  hence  a  danger  would  arise  of 


vmdesirable  combinations  within  the  body.  Persons  for 
instance,  who  have  known  anything  of  the  working  of 
parochial  committees  know  perfectly  well  that,  if  you  put 
on  a  committee  a  rector  and  his  three  curates,  the  simple 
result  is,  that,  in  all  important  questions,  you  give  the  rector 
four  votes  instead  of  one.  But  at  Eton  "  non  vivimus  isto 
"  modo."  Men,  who,  under  a  S3'stem  such  as  I  have 
described,  had  worked  their  way  up  to  positions  of  seniority 
in  the  school  and  College,  would  feel,  and  would  have  ■good 
right  to  feel,  that  they  owed  their  position  to  no  jiersonal 
favour,  but  to  a  just  recognition  of  honest  and  honourable 
service  to  the  school,  and  that  they  held  it  by  no  other  tenure 
than  that  of  the  services  by  which  it  was  won.  Among  such 
men  there  would  be,  I  allow,  frequent  and  efi'eetive  coinlii- 
nation,  but  it  would  be  a  combination  of  all  others  to  be 
desired,  concerted  action  for  the  attainment  of  such  objects 
as  were  really  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  College  and 
the  school. 

13.  I  have  now  said  enough,  more  than  enough  I  fear  it 
win  be  thought,  upon  the  two  subjects  which  I  undertook 
to  discuss,  the  school  and  the  CoUege  in  its  relations  to  the 
school.  But  I  cannot  finally  conclude  without  one  word  of 
apology  for  myself,  and  something  also  ha\'ing  i-eference  to 
others.  For  myself,  I  cannot  help  expressing  what  I  have 
felt  again  and  again  while  writing,  that  no  one  can  be  less 
fitted  than  myself  to  pronounce  anything  lilce  a  judicial 
opinion  upon  the  system  of  things  on  which  I  have  been 
commenting.  Neither  age,  nor  position,  nor  prolonged  ex- 
perience, entitle  me  to  claim  attention  to  my  oijinions  as 
such.  And  if,  in  spite  of  this,  I  have  in  this  ]>aper  given 
free  expression  to  my  thoughts,  it  has  been  mainly  from  a 
feeling  that  any  opinions  founded  on  actual  experience  of 
of  the  work  of  the  place  and  of  its  needs,  may  furnish 
materials  for  maturer  judgment  to  others,  however  little 
value  they  may  in  themselves  possess.  And  while  saying 
this  in  justice  to  myself,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  written  would  be  entirely 
mistaken,  if  it  were  thought  that  in  finding  fault,  as  I  have 
done,  with  the  existing  constitution  of  the  College,  as 
having  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  school, 
I  have  any  wish  to  tlirow  reproach  upon  the  members  of 
the  College,  either  indi\'iduaUy  or  as  a  body.  The  system, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  is  not  one  which  they  have  created  for 
themselves,  but  liave  inherited  from  former  generations. 
Even  were  it  otherwise,  I  am  not  in  a  position  which  gives 
me  a  riglit  to  ex])ress  either  blame,  if  there  were  occasion 
for  it,  or  ajJiirobation,  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  they 
may  on  many  grounds  rightly  lay  claim  to  approbation. 
My  only  desire  has  been  to  do  what  little  in  me  lies  towards 
carrying  out  to  greater  completion  changes  for  the  better, 
which,  either  in  actual  realization,  or  in  the  con^'ictions  and 
wishes  of  those  of  greatest  influence  in  this  ]ilace,  have  long 
been  making  jirogress.  I  shall  think  myself  hap])y  if  any- 
thing that  I  have  said,  or  any  further  information  which  it 
is  in  my  power  to  give,  sh»ll  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
this  end. 

Wharton  B.  Marriott. 

Eton,  Dec.  31,  1861.   ■ 


T.  D.  ACLAND,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford. 

On  Eton  Education,  and  containing  a  Proposal  for 
a  General  Board  or  Commission  for  Examinations 
of  Public  Schools. 

January  1863. 

I  WILLINGLY  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  to  lay  before  the  Commission  on  Public  Schools  some 
opinions  and  suggestions.  My  attention  has  been  dra%vn 
for  many  years  to  the  defects  in  the  education  of  various 
classes  in  England,  and  to  the  means  proposed  for  remedy- 
ing those  defects.  If  I  do  not  feel  guilty  of  presumption 
in  offering  any  opinions  I  may  ha\'e  formed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  body  which  has  had  ample  means  of  gain- 
ing information,  it  is  because  I  rely  rather  on  the  inter- 
course I  have  had  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers 
and  reformers  of  education,  and  on  the  gradual  modification 
of  theories  and  practices,  in  the  working  out  of  which  I 
have  taken  a  part,  however  humble,  than  on  any  impres- 
sions formed  at  the  present  moment. 

Circumstances  led  me  to  look  closely  into  the  disciphne 
of  Eton  in  1859,  and  brought  me  into  contact  with  the 
highest  authorities  of  that  great  national  institution.  As  a 
consequence  of  those  communications,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sir  John  Coleridge,  setting  forth  my  opinion  as  to  the 
defects  of  Eton.  Sir  John  Coleridge  was  good  enough 
to  entertain  the  proposal  that,  after  adjusting  our  respec- 
tive views,  we  should  endeavour  to  coUect  those  of  other 
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Etonians,  or  parents  of  Kton  boys,  and  brintj  them  con- 
fidentially under  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  'I'he  delivery 
of  Sir  John  t'oleridge's  lecture  at  Tiverton,  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  widely  circulated  periodicals  which  followed, 
appeared  to  me  to  render  any  further  intervention  on  my 
part  inexpedient  at  that  time. 

The  principal  subject  on  which  I  addressed  Sir  John 
Coleridge  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  boys  of  moderate 
capacity,  destined  for  active  professions,  such  as  the  army 
and  navy,  and  other  occupations,  into  the  special  preparation 
for  which  many  boys  pass  direct  from  Eton,  and  without 
going  to  the  universities. 

Admitting  that  nmch  of  the  alleged  luxury  of  Eton 
only  reflected  the  indulgent  habits  of  our  own  homes,  I 
represented  that  those  who  wished  to  discourage  such 
hal)its  were  apt  to  complain  that  idleness  was  connived 
at,  and  the  habit  of  liWng  for  mere  amusement  and  of 
shirking  duty  was  almost  fostered ; — that  boys  seemed  to 
leave  Eton  with  a  ])recocious  knowledge  of  the  world, 
but  wanting  that  mental  discipline  or  information  with- 
out which  an  English  gentleman  cannot  c.vpect  to  keep 
up  his  influence  for  good ;  and  further — that  it  was  a 
grievous  alternative  to  set  before  a  parent  that,  in  order  to 
secure  his  son's  success  in  the  world,  he  must  remove  him 
from  the  free  air  of  a  public  school  to  the  confined  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  professional  cramming  establishment,  or 
run  all  the  risks  attendant  on  pleasure  and  ignorance ; 
I  also  pointed  out  that  the  private  schools  were  rapidly 
impro\'ing  under  the  influences  recently  bro\ight  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  were  adopting  the  best  points  in  the  public 
school  methods,  so  far  as  relates  to  instruction  ; — and  I 
suggested  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  induce  the 
authorities  to  look  fairly  in  the  face  the  fact  that  they  have 
committed  to.  their  charge  two  classes  of  boys,  those  in 
training  for  the  \miversities  and  learned  professions,  and 
those  in  training  for  active  life  at  an  earlier  period. 

I,  therefore,  contended  that  the  uniformity  of  the  old 
system  should  be  rela.xcd,  and  that,  after  a  certain  jieriod  of 
j)reparatory  drill  in  the  lower  forms,  other  subjects  than 
those  at  present  in  use  should  be  recognized  in  the  stxidies 
of  the  school ;  and  this  not  as  if  the  new  studies  were 
admitted  only  on  sufferance,  but  that  provision  of  the  most 
efficient  kind  should  be  made  for  admitting  as  an  integral 
but  alternative  part  of  the  school  system  such  subjects  as 
those  to  which  importance  is  attached  by  the  Council  on 
Military  Education,  especially  mathematics,  French  and 
German,  and  drawing,  to  which  I  added,  on  the  strong 
representation  of  an  Eton  man  presiding  over  a  great  insti- 
tution in  the  metro[)olis,  English  literature  and  English 
composition.  Of  course,  I  was  aware  of  what  might  be 
said  about  the  actual  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  I  was 
and  still  am  very  sensible  of  the  obligations  of  the  boys  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

These  \'iews  were  expressed  after  consulting  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Eton  masters,  not  now  a  master,  a  military 
officer,  educated  at  a  public  school,  and  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  army,  and  young  men  of  great  abilities 
who  had  recently  left  Eton. 

The  views  thus  expressed  tended  (in  accordance  with  the 
strongly  expressed  opinion  of  the  military  man  referred  to, 
but  given  three  years  ago,  and  possibly  like  my  own  since 
modified)  in  Uvo  directions  : — 

1st.  To  advocate  the  French  system  of  bifurcation. 

2ndly.  To  urge  on  the  authorities  of  public  schools  the 
|)aramount  duty  of  raising  the  standard  of  their  work  to 
such  a  point  for  average  scholars  that  the  heads  of  the 
great  public  departments  of  the  State  would  be  justified 
(if  they  should  deem  it  expedient)  in  accepting  the  duly 
certified  results  of  pubhc  school  education  as  sufiicient 
evidence  of  general  preparation  for  the  imblic  service,  re- 
ser^-ing  to  themselves  the  duty  of  judging  solely  of  special 
(jualifieations  for  the  particular  branch. 

I  have  been  led,  partly  by  inquiries  made  in  France 
during  a  residence  of  five  months  devoted  to  education, 
to  modify  the  opinion  I  had  formed  on  the  principle  of 
bifurcation ;  and  a  more  close  discussion  with  very  able 
teachers  in  public  schools  has  confinned  me  in  such  modi- 
fication of  opinion. 

The  importance  of  the  second  step  has  been  strongly 
confirmed  by  much  that  has  since  occurred,  and  no  one 
rejoiced  more  than  I  did  to  see  the  task  placed  in  hands 
at  once  so  friendly  and  so  powerful  as  those  of  the  present 
Commission . 

I  trust  that,  as  one  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  will  be  recognized  before  long  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  English  officer  resolves  itself  mto  the  education 
of  an  open-hearted  and  intelligent  gentleman,  and  that  our 
young  officers  may  enter  their  professions  with  a  thirst  for 
information  instead  of  a  distaste  for  books  made  hateful  by 
the  cramming  system. 


I  cannot  add  much  to  the  information  on  points  of 
detail,  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission,  searching 
and  extensive  as  they  are  reported  to  have  been,  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  elicited. 

1  can  only  hope  to  present  a  portion  of  the  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  principles  which  appear  to  me  to  he 
important ;  and  to  suggest  some  practical  measures  for 
giving  effect  to  those  principles,  so  far  as  they  commend 
themselves  to  competent  judges. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  field  of  inquiry 
open  to  the  Commission,  wide  as  it  is,  has  not  been  wider. 

'I'he  schools  submitted  to  their  examination  fall,  I  appre- 
hend, under  two  classes,  of  which  the  ancient  foundations 
of  Winchester  and  Eton  may  be  taken  respectively  as  the 
types ;  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Eton  type  being 
the  tutorial  system,  the  freedom  of  the  boys,  involving  the 
princi|)le,  so  to  speak,  of  task  work  as  opposed  to  day  work, 
or  to  work  for  a  given  number  of  hours  during  which 
lessons  are  prepared  under  the  eye  of  the  master. 

The  inquiry  into  the  (pu'Stion  of  public  school  education 
in  the  present  state  of  English  scholarshi])  and  English 
societv,  must  be  incomplete  if  it  takes  no  cognizance  of 
what  is  going  on,  or  of  what  has  been  attempted  (and  per- 
hajis,  in  some  points,  given  up)  in  schools  founded  on  the 
proprietary  principle  or  by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  as  at 
Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  Liverpool,  Radley,  Bradfield, 
not  to  mention  some  very  notable  cases  of  grammar  schools 
of  old  foundation  recently  expanded  or  improved. 

The  eminent  success  achieved  by  more  than  one  of  the 
schools  I  have  named  cannot  have  failed  to  come  under 
notice.  Why  in  certain  cases  such  success  has  not  been  per- 
manent, and  how  far  solid  results  have  been  attained  without 
brilliant  success  in  other  cases,  are  questions  the  answcr.s  to 
which  would  he  verj-  instructive,  and  would  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  those  schools 
for  which  their  fond  alumni  lay  exclusive  claim  to  the 
name  of  "  public  schools." 

I  |)ropose  to  confine  my  own  remarks  chiefly  to  Eton, 
though  I  have  had  some  experience  of  Harrow  and  Rugby, 
and  admire  both,  and  though  I  appreciate  the  peculiar 
merits  of  Winchester,  and  schools  founded  after  its  model, 
I  do  so,  1st,  because  Eton  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
important,  and  in  one  sense,  for  certain  boys,  the  best  school 
in  England  :  and  2ndly,  (however  inconsistent  it  may  seem) 
because  I  believe  no  school  stands  so  much  in  need  of 
pressure  from  without,  to  make  it  as  good  as  it  might  be 
and  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  be  fully  worthy  of  its 
noble  traditions  and  high  reinitation. 

In  stating  the  principles  on  which  I  propose  to  found 
suggestions,  I  will  not  waste  the  time  of  the  Commission 
by  proving  such  points  as  the  foUonnng : — 

"  1.  That  school  must  not  be  confounded  with  apprentice- 
ship. 

2.  That  the  object  of  school  is  primarily  training,  sub- 
ordinately  information. 

3.  Tliat  apjirenticeship  implies  experience  of  real  life. 
The  school  cannot  be  in  any  real  sense  a  model  farm, 
nor  a  military  college  a  model  regiment.  Therefore  the 
introduction  of  special  professional  studies  into  school  is  a 
departure  from  the  true  jiurpose  of  a  school. 

4.  That  the  real  training  of  school  depends  on  habits,  on 
personal  affection,  and  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  upon 
knowledge. 

5.  That  improvement  in  a  school  must  be  a  matter  of 
growth,  arising  out  of  existing  methods  and  recognized 
wants. 

(i.  That  schools  should  be  tested  by  their  results,  and 
left  as  free  as  possible  in  their  means  and  methods. 

I  ])ass  on  to  some  ])rinciples  which  may  not  be  obvious 
truisms ;  I  venture,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  pedantic,  to 
state  them  dogmatically  with  the  inferences  1  draw. 

7.  Young  boys  under  14  are  easily  interested  by  their 
elders,  if  their  imagination  and  observation  be  appealed  to. 
Their  attention  may  be  fixed  by  the  exercise  of  memory ; 
but  they  forget  all  they  learn,  unless  it  is  kept  up  by  fre- 
quent application  of  the  very  simplest  kind.  The  develop- 
ment of  their  reasoning  powers  is  hindered  by  premature 
exercise,  and  their  jiowers  of  attention  weakened  by  ab- 
stract theories.  Little  boys  cannot  think  without  tangible 
matter  to  think  about,  aiid  this  matter  must  be  on  the 
level  of  their  experience  or  imagination. 

Inference. — The  elementary  education  of  Eton  is  sound 
in  principle,  especially  the  attention  to  the  accidence  of  the 
grammar,  and  the  exercise  of  the  mind  called  out  by  easy 
verse  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
exclusive  attention  to  Latin  and  Greek  is  positively  inju- 
rious to  the  scholarship  of  boys ;  and  that  if  they  received 
instruction  analogous  to  that  of  the  gallery  lesson  in  pri- 
mary schools,  and  were  called  on  to  reproduce  it  on  paper, 
they  would  be  gainers  in  the  end  even  as  scholars.  Such 
lessons  might  be  narrati^-e,  descriptive,  or  experimental. 
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8.  Boys  after  15  are  not  easily  guided  as  to  tlie  subjects 
in  which  they  should  take  interest ;  they  are  eager  for  action, 
strong  in  will,  hasty  in  judgment,  and  easily  Ijored  by  any- 
thing sa^•ouring  of  theory ;  they  are  almost  always  impatient 
for  "  something  to  do."  If  their  will  is  curbed,  and  they 
are  put  under  restraint,  they  are  tempted  to  break  out  into 
unseemly  riot,  or,  if  less  high-spirited,  to  become  sullen, 
deceitful,  or  unhapjiy. 

Inferpiice. — The  Eton  system  of  making  composition  the 
main  test  of  work  is  sound.  The  lessons  said  l)y  heart  are 
also  useful,  but  they  operate  witli  great  injustice  as  a  test 
indiscriminately  apphed ;  as  put  in  force  at  Eton,  they  tend 
to  a  mumbling  confused  utterance,  and  to  some  shuffling 
tricks,  whereas  manly  recitation  of  poetry,  modern  as  well 
as  ancient,  might  produce  a  very  different  effect. 

The  practice  called  "  description"  in  the  remove,  as  ajj- 
plicd  to  geography,  has  great  value  ;  it  is  admitted  to  be 
hard  work  (what  boys  call  a  "  grind  ").  The  principle  might 
be  apjilied  to  other  subjects,  and  carried  on  into  the  fifth 
form  for  boys  incapable  of  Greek  iambics  and  the  more 
refined  Latin  composition.  Compulsory  attendance  on 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  would  be  a  doubtful  expe- 
dient at  this  age. 

!).  Only  clever  boys  are  acted  on  by  the  motive  of  emu- 
lation. A  spirit  of  duty,  or  immediate  gain  of  comfort  or 
enjoyment,  arc  of  most  avail  to  move  dull  boys.  Strong 
muscular  boys  seek  distinction  in  s])orts  ;  weaker  boys,  ill 
brought  up  at  home,  in  fooUsh  fashion,  which,  however,  is 
against  the  general  tone  of  Eton. 

Inference. — The  effect  of  single  prizes  is  very  limited. 
Marks  for  daily  work  or  weekly  work,  telling  on  the  place 
in  school,  have  not  been  generally*  adopted  at  Eton,  but 
are  found  to  work  well  elsewhere ;  no  mechanical  de\'ice, 
however,  can  have  much  effect  unless  supported  by  a 
vigorous  tone  of  work  in  the  school,  aided  by  home  influ- 
ence. 

10.  The  shirking  power  of  all  boys  but  the  ambitious  is  a 
fundamental  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  schemes 
for  effecting  a  reform  by  substituting  one  subject  of  study 
for  another. 

Inference. — On  this  ground  the  army  class  at  Eton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  complete  failure;  it  was  used  as  an 
excuse  for  exemption  from  regular  school  work.  I  have 
known  of  boys,  knowing  little  of  modern  languages,  going 
in  for  the  Prince  Consort's  prizes,  merely  to  seek  a  change 
from  the  routine  of  lessons.  Idle  boys,  if  they  have  choice 
of  subject,  will  calculate  to  a  nicety  what  gives  least  trouble ; 
they  cannot  be  trusted  with  responsibility  for  their  own 
mental  discipline. 

1 .  The  interest  taken  by  the  majority  of  healthy  Ijoys  is 
not  much  greater  in  one  subject  than  another.  Their  living 
interest  is  in  their  games  and  social  hfe ;  their  interest  in 
their  work  depends  on  its  being  definite,  and  on  getting  it 
over  that  they  may  gain  their  liberty. 

Inference. — The  habit  of  preparing  lessons  out  of  school 
has  considerable  advantages.  Boys  work  together  volun- 
tarily and  help  each  other,  and  both  derive  some  benefit. 
The  desire  to  get  out  of  doors  promotes  concentrated  effort 
and  activity  ot  mind.  The  system  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  of  course  presumes  that  the  M-ork  done  shall  be  well 
tested,  which  is  impossible  if  the  classes  arc  too  large  for 
the  staff.  The  principle  of  the  Eton  pwna,  namely  the 
copying  out  of  lines,  is  really  good.  A  boy  will  never  take 
a  real  interest  in  doing  a  punishment  well.  It  operates 
sim])ly  as  a  delicate  form  of  imprisonment,  which  can  be 
aggravated  by  requiring  it  to  be  shown  up  at  inconvenient 
times,  clashing  with  favourite  out-door  ]jursuits. 

12.  Boys,  if  left  to  form  their  own  habits  as  to  hours  of 
work,  are  apt  to  waste  the  morning,  and  put  off  their  work 
till  night, — a  habit  mischie\'Ous  on  moral  and  physical 
groimds. 

Inference.- — The  pupil  room  system  is  a  great  protection 
against  idleness,  whether  that  idleness  is  voluntary  or  en- 
forced by  older  boys  ;  but  probably  certain  fixed  hours  for 
composition,  in  di^•isions,  under  the  additional  masters 
proposed  below,  would  be  desirable,  especially  if  exemption 
from  such  restraint  could  be  purchased  Ijy  iiro\Td  diligence. 

13.  The  self-indulgence  and  indolence  of  many  who  live 
at  case  may  need  the  spur  of  personal  chastisement ;  but 
punishment  to  be  effectual  must  be  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  should  be  jiidieial,  not  capricious. 

Inference. — The  power  of  flogging  should  be  retained, 
but  its  abuse  and  frequency  at  Eton  take  away  the  disgrace. 
Unless  properly  guarded  by  the  judicial  act  of  the  Head 
Master,  and  personal  conference  with  the  tutor,  it  may  be 
abused  by  a  conqn'omise  between  an  idle  boy  and  an  ineffi- 
cient master,  as  a  substitute  for  moral  effort  on  either  side. 

The  late  Head  Master  intimated  to  me,  on  a  special  occa- 


•  I  liax-c  been  told  that  marks  were  apiiliod  with  very  good  results  by 
Bishop  Cliapmaii  when  he  was  a  master  at  Eton. 


sion,  his  intention  to  require  in  future  that  no  boy  be  sent 
to  him  for  cor])oral  punishment  without  previous  communi- 
cation with  the  tutor,  and  that,  if  the  master  in  school  and 
the  tutor  disagreed,  the  responsibility  of  decision  n  ould  rest 
with  himself. 

It  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  this  principle  is 
fully  acted  iq)on,  and  whether  opportunity  is  given  to  all 
masters  alike  for  bringing  their  complaints  under  the  notice 
of  the  Head  Master,  with  due  security  for  proper  investiga- 
tion into  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  sup])ort  of  autho- 
rity. The  difference  between  Eton  and  Rugby,  as  to  the 
princijjle  and  frequency  of  flogging,  has  no  doubt  come 
under  notice. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  a  warm  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  Eton.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  imputed  general 
idleness  of  ojjpidans ;  I  believe  that  has  diminished  of  late 
years ;  but  I  must  say,  most  emphatically,  that  the  attempt 
which  I  understand  is  being  now  made,  with  the  most  con- 
scientious intentions,  to  enforce  more  tightly  the  old  routine, 
under  the  idea  of  doing  thoroughly  what  has  been  formerly 
professed,  and  of  repudiating  no\x'lty  and  variety,  will 
seriously  dishearten  some  of  the  best  friends  of  public 
schools.  It  is  said  that  such  plans  as  the  introduction  of 
classical  works  of  EngUsh  authors,  the  recitation  of  English 
poetry,  the  publication  of  "  prolusiones,"  much  desired  by 
some  of  the  masters,  the  recognition  of  French  in  school 
work,  had  been  all  but  sanctioned  by  the  late  Head  Master, 
but  are  now  su])pressed,  and  that  in  some  points  discipline 
is  relaxed,  owing  to  the  mathematical  masters  not  being 
supported.  I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay ;  the  Commis- 
sioners no  doubt  have  access  to  the  licst  evidence. 

I  now  jiroceed  to  apply  the  desultory  remarks  which  I 
have  made  in  the  form  of  general  conclusions,  ])remising 
that  in  any  attempt  to  deal  with  Eton,  and,  possibly  with 
Harrow,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  a  number 
of  quiet  well-disi)osed  lads  from  good  homes,  who  may 
be  mfluenced  by  affection  and  duty,  and  by  a  sense  of 
general  propriety  and  self-respect,  but  not  b}^  the  stimulus 
of  competition,  nor  by  the  jirospect  of  a  struggle  for  suc- 
cess in  life,  of  which  they  do  not  see  in  their  own  case  the 
necessity. 

It  would  be  a  serious  e^il  if  members  of  the  aristocracj', 
or  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  having  an  assured  ])osition  in 
commercial  life,  were  alienated  from  our  chief  public  schools 
by  suljjecting  them  to  an  obnoxious  pressure ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  desire  to  attract  such  boys  should  not  be  allowed 
to  ruin  the  prospects  of  others  less  fortimate  by  ])reventing 
measures  tending  to  promote  the  ddigent  discharge  of  duty 
in  the  school  generally. 

General  Conclusions. 

1.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  the  homoyeneous  character  of 
education  in  pntilic  schools  should  be  retained.  That  is,  that 
all  the  boys  should,  in  their  general  education,  jjiusue  the 
same  studies  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  on  the  grounds 

■ — 1st,  that  the  higher  public  schools  are  nurseries  of 
statesmen,  and  of  others  «'ho  may  rise  to  posts  of  high 
command  and  responsibility  in  the  army,  navy,  or  learned 
professions,  or  in  the  administration  of  landed  and  com- 
mercial property  :  the  education,  therefore,  of  persons  so 
destined  should  generate  as  much  symjiathy  as  jiossible 
between  the  leaders  of  different  departments,  and  also 
between  the  leaders  and  their  followers;  —  -ndly,  that 
there  are  strong  practical  objections  to  bo^'s  being  allowed 
to  avoid  work  which  they  have  no  natural  taste  for,  and 
which  their  minds  may  require  as  a  matter  of  discipline; — 
■'irdly,  that  school  life  is  not  adapted  for  professional  study 
in  any  real  or  practical  sense. 

That  the  system  of  bifurcation  as  adopted  in  France, 
under  the  operation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
between  "  letters  "  and  "  sciences  "  about  the  age  of  15, 
is  found  to  tend  towards  shallowness  in  scholarship,  and 
narrowness  in  science.  It  may  be  possible  to  jn'cserve 
the  general  character  of  study,  and  yet  to  allow  boys  to 
pursue  certain  studies  more  intently,  and  to  drop  portions 
of  others,  if  tlie  tutorial  system  be  adhered  to,  and  the 
staff  of  masters  be  adequate  to  the  «'ork. 

2.  That  the  foundation  of  the  (lenercd  education  in  public 
schools  should  be,  as  heretofore,  literature.  Such  literature 
should  be,  throughout  the  school,  in  the  widest  sense,  clas- 
sical ;  that  is,  consisting  of  the  best  models  generally 
accepted.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  school  Latin  and  Greek 
should  form  the  staple  of  the  literary  teaching ;  provision 
should  be  made,  without  extra  charge,  for  the  effectual 
teaching  both  of  English  and  French  grammar  to  all  boys 
in  whose  prejiaratory  education  cither  of  those  languages 
had  been  neglected  or  imperfectly  taught. 

This  opinion  is  given  on  the  grounds,  1st,  That  the 
assumption  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  is  best 
acquired  indirectly  from  the  learning  of  Latin,  is  unsound, 
contrary  to   experience,  and  not  in   accordance  with  the 
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critical  shidy  of  the  English  languap^e  pursued  in  training 
«chools  ami  elsewhere.  '2d.  That  the  analysis  of  Knglish 
sentences,  and  the  teaching  of  the  French  grammar,  may 
be  made,  in  the  hands  of  good  classical  scholars,  an  impor- 
tant instrument  of  training,  .'id.  That  all  boys  should  ])as3 
into  the  upper  forms  of  public  schools  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration enabling  them  to  use  French  as  a  medium  througli 
which  they  may  pursue  various  important  studies,  and 
qualifying  thcm'to  benefit  by  the  study  of  EngUsh  literature 
of  a  high  order. 

That  high  attainments  in  classical  subjects  should  entitle 
boys  to  exemption  from  a  formal  attendance  on  subordinate 
subjects,  provided  they  could  show  by  passing  an  e.\amina- 
nation  that  they  ])ossessed  such  knowledge  of  those  subjects 
as  might  be  deemed  generally  indisjiensable. 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  pursuit  of  English, 
German  or  Italian  literature  by  boys  having  attained  a 
certain  standard  of  knowledge  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French, 
should  be  rewarded  in  general  examinations,  and  count 
towards  the  place  of  those  boys  in  the  school, 

^f.  Thai  matliematics  should  not  only  be  well  taught,  but 
put  on  an  equal  footimj  tvith  classics,  as  regards  the  con- 
sideration shown  to  the  mathematical  masters ;  and  that 
the  special  study  of  mathematics  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  special  study  of  certain  brandies  of  literature,  with 
this  reservation,  that  literature  should  not  be  wholly  dropped 
by  any  boy.  It  is  probably  desirnble,  in  like  manner,  that 
mathematics  should  never  be  wholly  dropped  by  any  boy, 
though  the  form  of  the  teaching  might  be  varied  in  special 
cases.  (See  below,  School  of  Science  and  Art,  General  Cpn- 
clusions,  No.  5.) 

4.  That  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  physical  science 
into  the  regular  school  u-ork  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient, 
on  the  general  ground  that  wliile  the  study  of  physical 
science  may  enlarge  the  interests  of  a  man  well  grounded 
in  language  and  mathematics,  it  has  a  tendency  to  narrow 
or  weaken  the  mind  of  a  boy  when  made  a  substitute  for 
either. 

That  what  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  mechanics  may  be 
either  taught  in  connexion  with  mathematics,  or  by  occa- 
sional lectures  (with  experiments)  on  natural  philosophy. 
That  the  exceptional  cases  of  boys  incapable  of  training  in 
language,  and  capable  of  being  really  educated  by  science, 
are  few  in  the  upper  classes,  and  may  be  specially  provided 
for  without  disturbing  the  school  routine. 

I  beg  to  quote,  on  tliis  ])oint,  the  opinion  given  by  my 
friend  Ur.  ^'oelcker,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cirencester 
College,  and  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society : — 

"  .\s  an  educational  means,  chemistry  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  other  means  of  training  the  mind.  The  reasons 
are  too  obWous  to  require  notice.  The  direct  benefit  re- 
sulting from  the  teaching  of  analytical  chemistry  in  schools 
is  nil. 

"  Chemical  science,  I  believe,  can  only  be  taught  by 
lectures  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  by  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  laljoratory.  The  lecturing  system  apijlicd  to 
schools  for  lads  who  ought  to  be  made  to  work  in  class- 
hours,  I  consider  to  be  one  of  thq  delusions  of  the  present 
time,  a  delusion  fraught  with  evil  consequences. 

"  I  grant  that  two  or  three  boys  out  of  fifty,  may  be 
benefited  by  practical  instruction  in  experimental  and 
analytical  chemistry;  but  am  also  bound  to  add,  that  the 
rest  only  waste  time  which  may  be  more  usefully  employed. 

"  This  is  the  result,  not  only  of  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, but  also  that  of  many  of  my  scientific  friends  in  this 
country,  at  least  of  those  who  love  science  and  desire  its 
prosperity.  Moreover,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  Germany,  on  a 
large  scale,  to  teach  chemistry  jiractically  in  schools  for 
lads  under  16  years  of  age,  and  has  proved  so  complete 
a  failure,  that  it  has  been  all  but  universally  abandoned 
in  my  native  country.'' — Extract  from  a  published  Letter, 
11  June  1857. 

The  opinion  of  the  late  Professor  Henslow  as  to  the  edu- 
cational value  of  botany  in  village  schools,  is  entitled  to 
respect,  but  can  hardly  be  held  to  prove  the  point  in 
reference  to  boys  at  .public  schools.  Probably  the  good 
effects  he  witnessed  were  more  due  to  his  personal  influence 
than  to  the  subject.  •> 

5.  That  special  provision  for  the  communication  of  in- 
formation on  scientific  subjects  as  distinct  from  mental 
discipline  by  means  of  those  subjects,  might  be  made  in 
connexion  with  a  school  of  science  and  art  analogous  to  the 
department  at  South  Kensington. 

That  the  primary  object  of  such  school  should  be  to  teach 
the  elementary  principles  of  drawing  to  nearly  the  whole 
school.  That  instruction  in  practical  geometry,  and  in  other 
subjects  giving  scope  for  manual  skill,  might  be  given  in 
the  same  school  to  boys  ascertained,  on  good  groimds,  to 
be  more  capable  of  benefiting  by  such  instruction  than  by 
the  usual  studies. 


That  the  substitution,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  of  such 
mechanical  instruction  for  literary  and  matliematical  train- 
ing sliould  be  jealously  guarded,  and  real  hard  work  strin- 
gently exacted,  under  very  able  teachers,  who  should  be 
university  men. 

By  drawing  is  meant  such  expression  of  linear  form  as 
may  be  learned  by  any  one  who  can  learn  to  WTite ;  the 
cultivation  of  the  artistic  faculty,  which  is  rare,  is  another 
question. 

That  the  present  payment  for  (h-amng,  at  Eton,  \0l.  \0s. 
for  instruction  and  1/.  for  materials,  operates  as  a  great 
discouragement,  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  small  number  of 
boys  wlio  learn  from  a  distinguished  artist,  who  is  in  ono 
point  of  view  a  good  teacher. 

It  is  a  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  endeavoiu'  to  reduce 
the  foregoing  criticisms  and  general  conclusions  to  the  test 
of  practical  suggestions.  It  may,  however,  be  pardonable 
also  to  express  great  diffidence  as  to  detailed  plans  formed 
with  imperfect  information. 

The  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  fall  under  two  heads  : — 

I.  The  i)rovision  of  an  adequate  staff  and  machinery  for 
teaching. 

II.  The  means  of  offering  adequate  inducements  to 
masters  and  boys  to  use  their  best  efforts. 

I.  Provision   of  an   adequate  Staff  and  Machinery  for 
teaching. 

Referring  on  this  jxiint  chiefly  to  Eton,  I  feel  bound  to 
notice  an  ojjinion,  which  I  believe  is  entertained  even  by 
some  Eton  men,  that  the  one  great  reform  needed  for  Eton 
is  to  provide  security  for  placing  at  its  head  a  man  with  a 
]>owerful  mind,  unbiassed  by  Eton  [irejudices,  unfettered  by 
the  retired  masters,  capable  of  impressing  his  independent 
convictions  on  his  subordinates,  and  of  sujiplying  their 
defects  by  vigorous  superintendence  and  by  moral  influence 
over  the  boys. 

I  cannot  agree  in  this  opinion.  Eton,  as  it  has  been,  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  continue,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
national  institution,  reflecting  rather  the  image  of  English 
society  than  of  any  one  mind,  however  great  or  virtuous. 
The  risks  of  transfen-ing  its  leadership  to  a  man  jiromotcd 
from  another  school,  or  to  a  young  and  untried  scholar 
from  ono  of  the  universities,  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
greater  tiinn  the  evil  of  having  to  wait  for  a  healthy  growtli 
from  within  the  institution. 

This  apprehension  is  founded  partly  on  the  observed  rise 
and  fall  of  other  schools,  where  the  influence  of  the  master 
is  greater  than  that  ot  tradition,  partly  on  the  observed 
good  effects  of  Eton,  notwithstanding  all  its  shortcomings. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted,  indeed  strongly  urged, 
that  the  Head  Master  should  be  set  free  from  the  control  of 
the  college,  not  only  in  the  details  of  school  work,  but  in 
the  chapel.  The  example  of  Arnold  has  been  followed  by 
almost  every  earnest-minded  ma-ster  in  claiming  for  those, 
who  watch  the  daily  struggle  between  duty  and  temptation, 
the  right  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  Christian  training 
and  of  self-disci])line. 

Whether  it  be  desirable  to  confine  the  appointment  of 
assistant  masters  to  Etonians  is,  perhaps,  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  essential  question  how  best  to  provide 
a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers,  and  how  to  secure  to  the  whole 
of  them  the  social  conditions  for  a  free  interchange  of 
o])inion. 

Assuming  then  that  the  Head  Master  will  be,  as  hereto- 
fore, jiromoted  from  among  the  tutors,  and  assuming  also 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  tutorial  system  are 
sound,  I  would  propose  : — 

1.  That  the  number  of  masters  should  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  staff  of  young  men  with 
advantages  equivalent  to  those  of  a  college  fellowship  in 
the  university,  including  chambers  and  a  common  room, 
such  young  masters  to  be  at  liberty  to  retain  a  college  fel- 
lowship, or  to  marr}%  but  not  to  keep  houses  till  after  their 
powers  of  managing  boys,  and  their  aptness  for  school  life, 
have  been  tested. 

2.  That  a  special  composition  staff  be  formed,  whether  in 
aid  of  the  tutors,  of  the  class-masters,  or  of  both.  Young 
men  may  be  excellent  critics  of  composition,  and  yet  have 
everything  to  learn  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

3.  That  the  employment  of  extra  masters  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 

4.  That  the  fees  customary  on  leaving  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

5.  That  the  annual  payments  for  school  fees  should  be 
consolidated  and  raised,  so  as  to  include  all  the  expense  of 
general  education,  except  the  superintendence  of  the  tutor, 
as  distinguished  from  the  expenses  of  lodging,  board,  and 
personal  comforts. 


H. 
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H.  6.  That  out  of  such  consolidated  payments  a  due  propor- 

tion  be  appUed  to  the  payment  of  the  staff,  in  proportion  to 

the  number  of  boys  in  the  schooh 

It  is  understood  that  out  of  the  payment  of  6/.  6s.  to 
the  Head  Master,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaving  fee,  is 
doubled  in  the  case  of  noblemen,  only  ]l.  Is.  goes  to 
the  increase  of  staff. 
If  the  annual  fee  of  51.  for  mathematics  were  merged 
in  the  general  school  fees ;  if  extra  payments  and 
leaving  fees  were  abolished ;  and  if  an  annual  sura 
of  15/.,  or  even  20Z.,  were  charged,  the  parents  would 
in  many  cases  be  gainers  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  a 
large  sum  would  be  available  tor  the  increased  staff, 
after  allowing  to  the  Head  Master  an  income  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  high  functionaries  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  State. 
I  forbear  to  enter  on  the  management  of  the  college  re- 
venues, as  I  have  no  information  that  I  can  rely  on ;  but  I 
lielieve  that  the  suggestions  already  made  require  a  special 
consideration  of  existing  interests. 

One  other  point  in  tlie  way  of  machinery  may  Le  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  establishment  of  a  gymnasium,  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Maclaren  at  Oxford,  and  those  at  Aldershot  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Eton  boys  would 
value  such  an  estabhshment ;  probably  for  this  and  other 
purposes,  such  as  drawing  school,  class-rooms,  &c.,  requiring 
new  buildings,  money  could  easily  be  raised  among  those 
interested  in  Eton. 

II.  Inducements  to  Masters  and  Boys  to  use  their  best  efforts. 

This  subject  is,  confessedly,  the  most  difficult  of  all;  ex- 
ternal influences  alone  cannot  be  relied  on.  One  charac- 
teristic of  the  life  of  Eton  is  its  freedom  from  direct  pressure. 
Its  own  traditional  mechanism  provides  very  important 
checks.  It  has  also  a  peculiar  competition  of  its  own.  It 
inherits,  along  with  much  idleness,  a  certain  quiet  sense 
of  duty  and  self-respect,  manly  good  sense  and  independ- 
ence of  character,  qualities  which  might  be  much  impaired 
by  any  approach  to  the  cramming  system.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  a  great  evil  if  some  of  the  upper  boys,  who  occupy 
a  sort  of  senatorial  dignity,  after  their  last  competitive  trial, 
were  driven  away  from  the  school  by  fear  of  an  examination. 

It  may  be  hojied  that  the  free  academical  spirit  of  the 
young  masters,  it' it  be  relieved  from  needless  restraint,  may 
offer  a  more  healthy  pledge  for  progress  than  any  external 
influence. 

Still,  after  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these 
considerations,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  systematic 
idleness  and  a  life  of  mere  amusement,  extolled  !)y  society 
and  supported  by  fashion,  are  great  eWls,  and  a  bad  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  of  active  life ;  and  that  habits  of 
concentrated  work  do  not  necessarily  imply  cramming, 
still  less  do  the}'  diminish  ha])piness.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  parents,  however  much  they  desire  to 
promote  industry,  have  no  remedy  but  removal  if  they  are 
not  satisfied. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  does  seem  to  deserve  serious 
consideration,  whether  it  is  not  ex])edient  to  establish  some 
definite  test  of  the  results  of  public  school  education,  such 
test  being  applied  by  a  friendly  but  impartial  public  body 
to  pubhc  schools  generally.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  freedom  of  public  school  education  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  executive  Government, 
influenced  as  that  is  by  the  jiolitics  of  the  day.  Also, 
that  no  official,  literary,  or  scientific  chque  armed  with 
cominilsory  jjowers,  should  be  al)le  to  dictate  a  curriculum 
to  all  such  schools.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  results 
of  the  work  and  discipline  of  schools  should  be  judged  of 
principally  by  persons  selected  for  their  experience  in  the 
work  of  education,  rather  than  for  their  eminence  in  learning 
or  science  as  such,  but  that  there  should  be  associated  with 
them  persons  «-ho  have  the  means  of  knowing  what  society 
and  the  professions  expect  from  educators — that  the  exami- 
nation of  a  great  school  should  have  reference  to  -ivhat  the 
school  professes  to  offer  and  not  to  an  arbitrary  standard  ; 
and  that  the  authorities  of  the  school  should  be  perfectly 
free  to  choose  their  own  studies  and  methods — that  a  school 
should  gain  credit  not  only  by  the  performance  of  a  few 
picked  candidates  for  honour,  but  also  by  the  effect  of  the 
teaching  on  the  mass  of  the  scholars  after  a  sufficient  time 
spent  in  the  school — that  the  elementary  work  should  be 
well  tested — and  that  credit  should  be  awarded  for  the  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  individual  talents  and  tastes,  provided 
that  the  elementary  education  has  first  been  secured. 

These  general  views  are  closely  connected  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  That  not  only  the  great  pubhc  schools,  but  also  a 
large  number  of  grammar  schools,  contain  two  classes  of 
scholars,  the  first  class  consisting  of  those  who  ai'e  preparing 


for  university  life  (in  many  schools  the  minority),  the  second 
class,  of  those  who  are  going  from  school  into  active  life.     • 

2.  That  if  the  rightful  supremacy  of  classics  in  the  pro- 
longed education  of  the  first  class  be  admitted  and  sus- 
tained, other  subjects  have  been  proved,  in  the  hands 
of  university  men,  to  be  capable  of  training  the  mind  for 
the  work  of  life. 

.'I.  That  the  direct  influence  of  university  scholarships 
and  degrees  on  the  studies  of  schools  is  limited  to  the  fii'st 
class,  and  only  to  a  portion  of  that  class  ;  while  the  indirect 
influence  on  the  rest  of  the  school  is  very  questionable,  and 
parents  ha\-e  no  vahd  test  whereby  to  judge  of  the  training 
of  those  who  are  not  affected  by  the  honours  of  the  univer- 
sities. 

4.  That  the  local  and  non-gremial  examinations  recently 
instituted  by  the  universities  do  not  reach  either  the  schools 
in  the  highest  social  scale  or  those  which  are  ambitious  to 
be  classed  with  them  as  distinguished  from  commercial 
schools,  or  at  least  they  only  confer  distinction  on  a  few 
candidates,  ^^■ithout  testing  the  general  condition  of  suuh 
schools. 

5.  That  in  the  conduct  of  those  examinations,  and  also 
of  those  connected  with  the  civil  and  military  services,  much 
valuable  experience  has  been  recently  gained  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  various  studies  and  methods  on  education,  and 
to  the  best  means  of  estimating  those  effects. 

6.  That  much  of  this  information  and  experience  might 
be  brought  to  bear  with  ad\-antaoe  on  the  higher  public 
schools,  grammar  schools,  and  proprietary  schools,  if  a 
number  of  university  men,  sufficient  to  ensure  a  represen- 
tation of  various  shades  of  opinion  and  practical  experience 
in  education  were  associated,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  per- 
sons having  experience  of  active  life  in  other  forms,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  examinations  in  some  of  the  most 
important  schools. 

I  venture  therefore  to  subject  to  criticism  the  following 
proposal :  — 

1 .  That  a  joint  board  or  commission  be  formed  on  the 
nomination  of  one-third  of  its  members  by  each  of  the  two 
older  universities  of  England  (that  of  London  being  an 
examining  not  an  educating  bod_y),  and  on  the  nomination 
of  the  other  third  by  the  principal  functionaries  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  three  learned  professions,  and  by 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  as  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  It  might,  however,  be  desirable  to 
add  to  the  hoard  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

2.  That  to  .such  body  be  committed  for  a  limited  number 
of  years  authority  to  make  regulations  under  which  exami- 
nations of  puljlic  schools  may,  on  the  voluntary  applications 
of  such  schools,  be  either  instituted  or  confirmed,  to  appoint 
or  confirm  the  appointment  of  examiners,  and  to  certify  the 
results  of  the  examinations. 

'.i.  That  a  considerable  fee  should  be  required  for  each 
examination,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  pecuniary  qualifica- 
tion, and  to  render  the  system  if  possible  self  supporting. 

If  a  fee  of  50/.  were  fixed  as  the  minimum,  rising  by  25/. 
or  20/.  for  every  100  boys  o\'er  200,  the  system  would  lie 
confined  to  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  schools ;  but  it 
would  only  involve  an  annual  charge  of  a  few  shillings  to 
each  parent. 

Such  a  system  as  that  now  jiroiiosed  though  at  a  lower 
scale  of  expense  is  in  ojieration  under  authority  of  the 
L'niversity  of  Cambridge. 

It  is  obvious,  that  unless  some  inducement  were  held  out 
to  schools  to  ajiply  for  such  examinations  in  consequence 
of  the  value  attached  to  the  certificate  of  the  proposed 
commission,  the  most  prosperous  schools  would  feel  that 
they  could  dispense  with  the  examinations,  and  those  con- 
scious of  their  own  shortcomings  would  avoid  a  dangerous 
step. 

The  success  of  any  such  plan  would  therefore  depend  in 
great  measure  on  the  course  taken  by  the  great  departments 
of  the  state,  by  the  learned  professions,  and  by  the  univer- 
sities, and  on  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  they 
would  acce])t  the  certificates  of  the  commission  as  evidence 
of  general  educniitm  in  ])rcparation  for  professional  or 
academical  training. 

Precedent  is  not  wanting  for  such  a  course  with  reference 
to  existing  examinations.  That  of  the  Medical  Council 
may  be  specially  referred  to. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  many  of  the  evils  which  arc 
now  experienced  as  resulting  from  the  cramming  for  exami- 
nations, more  or  less  stereotyped,  conducted  by  examiners 
holding  permanent  appointments,  would  be  mitigated  if  a 
closer  connexion  were  established  in  schools  as  in  the  uni- 
versities, between  the  educating  and  the  examining  bodies ; 
or  rather  if  the  application  of  the  test  of  general  education 
were  relieved  from  professional  considerations,  and  placed 
in  hands  which  could  sanction  examinations  based  on  a 
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variety  of  systems  of  education  and  framed  in  confomiity 
with  those  systems. 

It  may  be  undesirable  to  enter  much  further  into  detail, 
but  it  may  serve  more  clearly  to  define  the  proposal  if  it  be 
suggested  that  there  should  l)e  two  examinations  in  each 
school ;  the  first  to  be  passed  by  boys  not  later  than  the 
age  of  15,  and  to  be  of  an  elementary-  character,  confined  to 
English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  the  religious 
instruction  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  school ; 
the  second  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
school,  or  to  an  integral  part  of  the  same,  and  to  include, 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  enumerated,  other  special 
subjects  taught  or  encouraged  in  the  school. 

The  examinations  for  direct  commissions  in  the  army 
may  be  referred  to  as  oifering  an  illustration  of  the  genenil 
arrangement  of  subjects  here  proposed,  and  as  indicating  a 
proportion  between  literature  and  other  subjects  not  un- 
worthy of  imitation. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  marks  for  direct  commis- 
sions in  the  armv : — 

™      ,      .   ■  f  Latin  2,000  "1  .,,.,„, 

The  classics,  I  (j^^^^^,;,^  I    -        -        -    3.000 

English  language    -----  1,200 
Modern  languages  (each)          ...  1,200 
History-,  ancient  and  modern,  with  geo- 
graphy           1,200 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed  -         .         -  3,6(X) 

Natural  sciences       .         -         -         -         .  1,200 

Experimental  sciences      -        -        -        -  1,200 

Drawing           .---.-  600 

Minimum  number  of  marks  required  for  qualification 
1,S00,  of  which  600  must  be  obtained  in  English,  arith- 
metic, and  mathematics. 

It  would  be  necessary,  in  applying  such  a  scheme  to 
boys  about  to  proceed  to  the  university,  to  reward  advanced 
scholarship,  and  especially  Greek,  in  higher  proportion. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  all  candidates  from  public  schools 
a  minimum  of  Latin  should  lie  required.  I  think,  also,  that, 
with  a  view  to  make  history  more  than  a  lifeless  skeleton, 
ancient  history  should  be  treated  as  a  distinct  subject,  and 
modern  historj'  divided  into  two  or  more  periods.  It  would, 
also,  in  my  view,  be  desirable  to  raise  the  marks  given  to 
drawing,  and  to  give  marks  for  music,  in  order  to  meet  the 
case  of  boys  not  going  to  the  universities,  and  willing  to 
cultivate  accomplishments  in  such  a  manner  as  really  to 
train  their  faculties  ;  and  although  the  suggestion  may 
provoke  a  smile,  I  think  that  physical  training  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  so  essential  to  intellectual 
success,  and  even  to  the  active  discharge  of  duty,  that  I 
cannot  see  any  valid  objection  to  the  proposal  to  allow  some 
credit  in  an  examination  to  systematic  physical  training  in 
a  gymnasium  ])ro])erly  conducted. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  in  conclusion  the 
remarks  of  an  Eton  friend  to  whom  I  feel  much  indebted, 
containing  as  they  do  a  just  tribute  to  Rugby,  to  which  I 
have  not  less  reason  to  be  grateful,  and  of  which  I  have  not 
spoken  because  it  seems  to  be  doing  all  that  is  needed. 
After  noticing  the  pride  and  gratitude  with  which  Eton  men 
speak  of  their  school,  he  admits  that  Rugby  men  are  more 
sohdly  thoughtful  and  inaiily-minded,  and  he  adds  ; — 

"They  have  come  from  a  jilace  still  fragrant  with  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  cared  not  merely  for  the 
beauties  of  the  Latin  language,  but  for  the  life  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  its  analogies  witlj  the  life  of  the  English  people. 

"  Eton  has  never  felt  the  touch  of  a  bold  and  hearty 
teacher  who  cared  for  such  ideas  as  law,  nationality,  aris- 
tocracy, in  short,  for  history  and  poUtics,  and  the  phases  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  this,  and  not  science,  which  we 
desiderate  at  Eton." 


SiGNoii    GiROLAMO   VoLPE,    ToachtT   of    Itaiiua  at 

Eton  College. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Italian  at  Eton. 

August  u,  1862. 
Co.N'SiDERiNG  it  to  bc  within  the  competence  of 
every  person  connected  with  an  educational  institution  to 
present  a  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools 
respecting  any  points  which  he  deems  entitled  to  their 
scrutiny,  the  undersigned,  in  the  quality  of  Italian  Master 
at  Eton  College,  ventures  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners 
the  following  petition. 

The  Italian  language  deser\'ing  to  be  accounted  a  noble 
element  in  modern  education,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as 
because  it  constitutes  a  link  between  the  classical  and 
modem  languages,  it  foUows  that  the  Italian  Master  at 
Eton  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  correspondingly  dignified  and 
satisfactory  position. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  because  his  pupils 
are  very  few,  whde  his  emolument  depends  only  on  their 
number. 

This  year  he  happens  to  have  three  jiupils  among  the 
scholars ;  althuugh  for  this  year  some  of  the  masters  were 
pleased  to  read  Dante  with  him ;  next  year  he  may  have 
more,  and  very  probably  will,  but  he  may  possibly  have 
fewer. 

This  scarcity  of  pupils  has  two  inconveniences.  First, 
that  a  noble  study  comes  to  be  in  no  way  encouraged ; 
secondly,  that  a  Master  bearing  an  honoiu-able  title  is  re- 
duced to  a  necessity  which  reflects  no  dignitj*  on  the  College 
itself,  of  coming  down  from  town  twice  a  week,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  give  lessons  at  Eton,  which  he  is  bound  to  do, 
if  even  he  has  two  iiujiils  only. 

This  point  cl*arly  deserves,  therefore,  to  engage  the  good 
offices  of  the  Commission,  both  in  order  to  promote  the 
study  of  Italian  at  Eton  as  an  essential  branch  of  the 
college  system,  and  to  inipi-ove  the  condition  of  the  Master, 
who  alone  among  his  colleagues  remains  dejiiived  of  a  sub- 
stantial remuneration.  He  ventures,  therefore,  to  solicit 
that  the  interest  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  exerted 
towards  procuring  him  a  fixed  salary,  on  the  condition  of  his 
residing  in  College ;  being  encouraged  to  ofter  this  request 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  late  esteemed  Dr.  Hawtrey, 
Provost  of  Eton,  had  already  signified  to  him  his  intention 
of  maintaining  an  Italian  Master  at  Eton  with  a  suitable 
remuneration,  in  order  to  promote  the  study  of  the  language. 

The  fixed  salary  might  be  granted  under  the  condition  of 
a  certain  number  of  pujiils  Ijcing  taken,  which  number 
should,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  constantly  maintained,  or 
else  fees  might  be  taken  ujion  the  understanding  that  Italian 
should  be  taught  to  as  many  of  the  scholars  as  might  wish 
to  inscribe  themselves,  it  being  comjietent  for  the  Head 
Master  to  charge  separately  for  the  study  or  not,  as  he 
thought  jiropcr. 

The  undersigned  fiu1;her  takes  the  liberty  of  soliciting  a 
room  in  the  College  for  lessons  and  himself,  which  con- 
cession might  lead  a  greater  number  of  the  scholars  ro 
become  his  pupils,  besides  that  a  place  of  slielter  is  neces- 
sary to  him  when  he  comes  from  London,  especially  in  bad 
weather  and  cold  season. 

Should  the  undersigned  obtain  a  better  position  at  Eton, 
he  will  devote  himself  to  occupations  suited  to  his  oflBce, 
exerting  himself  in  particular  to  improve  on  the  present 
unsatisfactory  educational  works  in  vogue  for  the  Italian 
language.  With  this  view  he  has  nearly  completed  a 
grammar  which  he  designs  to  publish,  at  his  own  expense, 
in  the  course  of  the  approaching  autumn,  and  wliich  he 
hopes  to  follow  by  other  works  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  undersigned  trusts  that  the  circumstances  and  argu- 
ments here  brought  forward  may  entitle  his  request  to 
engage  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 

(Signed)         Girol.^mo  VoLrE. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools. 


H. 


APPENDIX  H  a. 


Claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  Visitorship  of  Eton  College,  and  Correspondence 

thereon. 


Hi 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  July  3,  1862. 

Underst.\nding  that  you  ai'e  now  inquiring  into 
the  College  of  Eton,  and  learning  from  the  Provost  that  the 
College,  in  reply  to  questions  from  you,  has  named  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  being  by  statute  their  Visitor,  I  beo- 
to  lodge  with  you  this  protest  against  the  correctness  of 
this  answer,  as  on  behalf  of  the  see  of  Oxford  I  contend 


that  the  only  legal  Visitor  of  Eton  College  is  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  By  the  royal  foundation  of  the  College  the 
visitorship  is  lodged  in  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  so 
long  as  Eton  College  was  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  doubt- 
less the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  Visitor,  but  the  College 
having  been  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  no 
legal  step  having  been  taken  to  bar  the  requirement  of 
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jj  a  the  royal  founder,  that  the  visitorship  should  be  vested  in 

*  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  I  maintain  tliat  tlie  change  of  the 

diocese  made  of  necessity  a  cliange  in  the  Visitor;  and 
1  respectfully  request  your  Lordships  to  investigate  this 
point  and  report  accordingly. 

I  am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G.,  &c.  S.  Oxon. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
My  Lord,  July  4,  1862. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  Commissioners  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  jn'otest  whicli  you  have  addressed  to 
them,  and  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  it  will  receive  from 
them  due  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MouNTAGUE  Bernard. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 


Sir,  Riseholme,  Lincoln,  July  4,  1862. 

I  Ai!  this  momin!;;  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
that  he  has  lodged  with  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners 
a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  see  of  Oxford  to  the  visitorship 
of  Eton  College. 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  tlio  examination  and  decision  of 
such  a  claim  may  fall  within  the  objects  and  powers 
of  the  Royal  Commission :  but  should  the  Commissioners 
decide  upon  investigating  it,  I  request  on  l)ehalf  of  the  see 
of  Lincoln,  which  has  held  and  exercised  the  visitorship  of 
Eton  College  for  420  years,  to  he  furnished*with  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  reasons  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
rests  his  claim,  and  to  have  the  opjiortnnity  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Commissioners  thereupon. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  John  Lincoln. 


Public  Scliools  Commission, 
My  Lord,  July  5,  1862. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  Commissioners  to  transmit  to 
your  Lordship  tlie  enclosed  copy  of  the  ])rotest  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  referred  to  in  your 
letter  to  me. 

I  am  also  to  inform  you  that  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners,  in  making  tlieir  rejjort  to  Her  Majesty, 
to  take  notice  of  this  protest,  and  to  add  that  should  you 
desire  to  address  any  communication  to  them  on  the  subject 
they  will  afford  you  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  any 
way  which  you  may  prefer. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Mountague  Bernard. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


Sir,  Riseholme,  Lincoln,  July  7,  1862. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  a  copy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford's  letter  of  July  3  to  the  Public  Schools 
Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  visitorship  of  Eton 
College. 

May  I  request  further  to  be  informed  whether  the  Com- 
missioners are  merely  proposing  in  their  report  to  take 
notice  that  they  have  received  tlie  Bishojj's  protest  against 
the   correctness  of  the  reply  of  the  Provost  of   Eton,  or 


whether  they  are  prepared  to  comply  with  his  request  that 
they  will  investigate  this  jioint  and  report  accordingly. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  J.  Lincoln. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
My  Lord,  Jidy  8,  1862. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  addressed  by  your 
Lordship  to  this  Commission  on  the  3rd  inst.,  in  which 
you  claim  on  behalf  of  the  see  of  Oxford  the  visitorship 
of  Eton  College,  and  request  that  the  Commissioners  will 
investigate  the  point  anil  rejjort  accordingly,  I  am  desired 
by  the  Commissioners  to  inform  you  that  they  have  con- 
sidered your  Lordship's  ajiplication,  and  that  the  matter  is, 
in  their  opinion,  one  into  the  examination  of  which  they 
cannot  properly  or  usefully  enter. 

The  question  whether  the  visitorship  of  Eton  College 
belongs  to  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  or  to  tlie  Bishops  of 
Lincoln  is  a  question  of  law,  depending,  as  it  apjiears  to 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  construction  of  the  statutes  of 
the  College.  Such  a  question  can  only  be  decided  by  a 
Court  of  Law,  and  any  opinion  which  the  Commissioners 
might  express  upon  it  would  have  no  authority,  and  would 
practically  \ea.ve  tlie  case  as  it  stood  before. 

The  Commissioners  will,  however,  feel  it  their  duty  to 
record  your  Lordship's  protest  in  making  their  report  to 
the  Queen. 

I  have  the  Iionour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Mountague  Bernard. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
My  Lord,  July  8,  1862. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  letter  to  me  of 
the  7th  inst.,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which,  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  I 
have  addressed  to  the  Bishoji  of  Oxford,  and  which  con- 
veys an  answer  to  your  inquirj'. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Mountague  Bernard. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


Sir,  Riseholme,  Lincoln,  July  14,  1862. 

I  BEG  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  which, 
by  desire  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners,  you  ad- 
dresssed  on  the  Sth  inst.  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  reply 
to  his  request  that  the  Commissioners  would  investigate 
and  report  upon  his  claim  on  liehalf  of  tlie  see  of  Oxford 
to  the  visitorship  of  Eton  College. 

As  the  Commissioners  have  therein  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  matter  is  one  into  the  examination  of 
which  they  cannot  properly  or  usefully  enter,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  trouble  them  ^vith  the  grounds  on  which 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  maintain  that,  notwithstanding  the 
transference  of  Eton  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  tlie  visitor- 
ship  of  Eton,  no  less  than  that  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, remains  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  of  the  Founder. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Lincoln, 
Visitor  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  of  Henry  VL 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq. 


APPENDIX  I. 


Correspondence  respecting  Winchester  College. 


AVinchcster  College, 
Dear  Sir,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

In  compliance  v,-ith  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, I  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  forwarding 
a  copy  of  the  Statutes  of  Winchester  College,  together  with 
the  Ordinances  of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners, 
and  such  answers  as  I  am  able  to  gi\-e  to  questions  6  and 
9,  Part  n.  As  Winchester  College  having  been  so  very 
recently  the  subject  of  legislation,  stands  at  this  time  in  a 
position  entu-ely  different  from  that  of  every  other  school  in 
the  kingdom,  1  had  formed  the  not  unreasonable  hope  that 
we  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  manner  adapted  to  the 


peculiarity  of  our  case,  and  be  spared  the  enormous  labour 
which  the  questions  relating  to  the  past  condition  of  the 
College  will  entail  upon  us,  and  which  can  scarcely  lead  to 
any  practical  results,  inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Her  Majesty's  present  Commissioners  would  recommend 
measures  at  variance  with  the  recent  Act  of  ParUament  by 
which  we  are  go\-erned.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
no  one  but  an  antiquary  who  had  passed  years  in  our  muni- 
ment room  could  hope  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  what 
I  may  term  the  archaeological  questions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  those  answers,  if  given  in  full,  would  fill 
^'olumes.    Still  if  it  is  the  command  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
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missioners  that  I  should  make  the  attemiit,  I  will  perform 
the  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  am  sure  that  the 
Commissioners  will  attribute  any  deficiency,  not  to  a  wish  to 
withhold  information,  but  to  the  real  cause,  viz.,  the  short- 
ness of  time  during  which  I  have  held  my  office,  during 
which  the  press  of  business  has  not  allowed  me  leisure  to 
obtain  sudi  minute  information  as  I  am  suddenly  called 
upon  to  furnish.  I  am  also,  by  the  ])reinature  deatli  not 
lonjj  since  of  one  of  the  Society,  the  sub-lilirarian.  deprived 
of  the  valuable  assistance  which  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  ardiives  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  and  myself;  for  although  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  this  labour,  he  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, or  tile  fruits  of  it  so  digested  as  to  be  made  available 
for  the  present  inquiry.  Hut  1  would  here  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  to  a  book  entitled  "  William  of 
Wykeham  and  His  Colleges,"  by  AN'alcott,  published  by 
Nutt,  270.  Strand,  in  which,  though  by  no  means  free  from 
inaccuracies,  the  author  has  brought  together  much  curious 
and  valuable  information,  copies  of  charters,  dates  of  visi- 
tations, &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
would  [)robably  find  very  useful  in  their  work.  I  wish  also 
to  take  this  op])ortunity  of  distinctly  stating  that  if  Her 
Alajesty's  Commissioners  had  both  the  will  and  tlie  j)ower  to 
exempt  Winchester  altoijether  from  this  inquiry,  I  should 
deprecate  their  doing  so;  it  would  be  matter  of  regret  that 
they  should  be  ignorant  of  how  much  is  done  for  the  scho- 
lars on  the  foundation,  which  api)roved  itself  so  far  to  the 
Oxford  Commissioners  that  they  did  not  even  suggest  any 
improvements  in  this  res|)ect ;  and  there  are  few  who  would 
not  be  of  opinion  that  much  good  may  accrvic  to  this,  as 
well  as  to  other  foundations,  by  the  recommendations  which 
Her  Majesty's  present  Commissioners  would  probably  feel 
it  their  duty  to  make  with  res|)ect  to  the  curricuhmi  of 
education.  As  then  the  Oxford  Commissioners  dUI  go  into 
the  question  of  property,  receipts,  expenditure,  &c.,  but  only 
touched  lightly  the  educational  question,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  Her  Majesty's  ])resent  Commissioners  might  rea- 
sonably undertake  to  spare  both  themselves  and  us  unneces- 
saiy  labour  by  confining  themselves,  in  our  case,  ])rincipally 
to  the  question  of  education,  and  present  condition  of  per- 
sons on  the  foundation  ;  and  if  they  would  be  satisfied  witii 
the  returns  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  made  to  the  late 
Commissioners,  such  returns  can  be  had  at  once,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  account  of  trusts  held  by  different  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  exhibitioners,  &c.,  which  shall  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  they  are  prepared. 

I  shall  liold  myself  in  readiness  to  appear  (lersonally 
before  the  Commissioners  whenever  they  may  wish  for  an 
interview,  not  doubting  that  points  of  consideration  will 
occur  concerning  which  much  tedious  correspondence 
might  be  saved  by  a  personal  conference ;  but  the  time 
least  convenient  to  myself  for  this  purpose  would  l)c  be- 
tween the  latter  part  of  November  and  December  21st, 
l)ecause  in  those  weeks  there  will  be  an  extra  anunuit  of 
business  on  my  hands.  Requesting  you  to  lay  this  com- 
munication before  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  as  early  as 
possible, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully. 
To  the  Secretary,  Godfkey  B.  Lee, 

PuWic  Schools  Commission.  Warden. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 

2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Dear  Sir,  Nov.  !),  18(il. 

With  reference  to  j-our  letter  of  the  18th  ult.,  in 
which  yoii  inquire  whether  the  Commissioners  would  not 
think  it  reasonable  in  the  case  of  Winchester  College  to 
confine  themselves  principally  to  the  question  of  education 
and  the  present  condition  of  persons  on  the  foundation,  and 
whether  they  woidd  not  be  satisfied  with  the  returns  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  made  to  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners,  together  ^^^th  the  accounts  of  particular 
trusts,  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  state  to  you  that 
they  would  gladly  relieve  the  College  and  yourself  from  the 
laljour  of  returning  answers  to  a  second  inquiry,  if  and  so 
far  as  they  could  do  this  without  defeating  the  objects  of 
their  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  think,  however,  that  they  could  not, 
consistently  with  their  duty,  omit  in  the  case  of  Winchester 
all  inquiries  bearing  on  the  history  and  ])ast  condition  of 
the  foundation.  The  objects  of  the  Commission  are  two- 
fold— to  elicit  information,  and  to  recommend  such  changes 
as  may  appear  to  be  desirable.  The  alterations  made  by 
the  recent  ordinances  are  a  most  important  part  of  the 
history  of  the  foundation,  but  they  are  only  a  part  of  its 
history.  The  information  which  the  report  would  present, 
if  confined  to  them,  would  be  obviously  incomplete ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  the  Commissioners  judge  satis- 


factorily whether  further  changes  were  desirable,  without 
knowing  the  nature,  extent,  and  results  of  the  changes 
already  made,  which  necessarily  involve  soma  inquiries  as 
to  the  preceding  state  of  things. 

But  since  these  general  reasons  may  not  apjily  conclu- 
sively to  every  question,  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to 
ask  yuu  to  have  tl\e  goodness  to  ])oint  out  precisely  the 
questions  or  parts  of  (|ucstions  which  you  would  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  answering,  and  they  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  you  to  state  in  cich  case  the  grounds  on  which 
you  thiid\  tilt  exemption  would  lie  reasonable.  Thcv  desire 
me  at  the  same  time  to  state  that  if,  by  references  to  Mr. 
A^'alcott's  book,  or  to  any  other  means  of  information  acces- 
sible to  them,  you  could  lighten  your  labour,  they  would 
not  object  to  your  taking  this  course.  But  it  would  be 
necessuiy,  of  course,  that  every  reference  should  be  par- 
ticular and  s])ecific,  so  as  to  nijike  the  passages  referred  to 
pait  of  your  answers,  and  that  you  should  consider  yourself 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  them  to  the  same  extent  as 
for  your  other  answers.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Ci>mmis- 
sioners  could  not  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  authority  of  a 
book  which  in  your  o])inion  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies. 
With  respect  to  the  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure 
furnished  to  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  they  would  be 
received  in  lieu  of  those  asked  for  if  they  furnish  all  the 
specific  information  which  the  questions  under  that  head 
require,  and  if  you  are  iirejiared  to  state  that  they  accurately 
represent  the  prese)it  income  and  expenditure  of  tlie  College; 
otherwise  they  would  not,  as  you  will  jierceive,  answer  the 
puqioses  for  which  accounts  are  rc(iuired. 

If  you  should  wisli  to  make  any  further  representation 
or  suggestion  on  this  subject,  the  ("ommissioners  will  lie 
ready  to  give  their  attention  to  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Ycnirs  faithfully, 

Moi'NT.\OUE  BERX.\Un, 

(Secretary.) 
Tlie  Rev.  the  War<leii  of  Winchester  College. 


The  College,  Winchester, 
De.\r  Sir,  Nov.  l(i,  18(11. 

I  ii.vvE  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber !Hh.  it  ajjpears  to  me  that  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ccmimissioners,  and  to  state  in  the  case  of 
particular  questions  or  parts  of  questions  the  reasons  why 
I  should  wish  to  be  excused  from  answering  them,  would 
entail  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  on  both  (lartics, 
and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  answer  nil  the  questions 
sent  as  correctly  as  circumstances  will  aihnit. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

(joDFRKY  B.  Ler. 


[With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
correspondence,  the  following  letter  wus  addre.ssed 
to  llic  Ear!  of  Clarendon,  as  Chiiirmaii  of  tlie  Com- 
mission, by  the  Secretary  of  .Stale  of  the  Home  De- 
partment. 
My  Lord,  'VNliitehall,  November  18(11. 

In  accordance  with  the  intention  of  Sir  (1.  C.  I^ewis, 
my  ])rcdeccssor  in  this  office,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  Lordship  as  Chairman  of  the  Public  Schools  Cornmis- 
sionto  the  .'j-lth  section  of  the  17&  I''  Vict.  c.81.,  by  which 
the  College  of  St.  Mary,  Winchester,  was  for  the  purposes 
of  that  Act  made  subject  to  its  provisions  with  respect  to 
Colleges  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Oxford,  and  to  the  autho- 
rities thereby  conferred  on  the  Commissioners  named  in 
the  Act  for  the  alteration  and  amendment  of  statutes. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  assume  any  right,  nor  is  it  my  desire 
in  any  degree,  to  control  the  members  of  the  Commission 
of  which  your  Lordship  is  the  head  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
My  object  is  merely  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
your  Lordship  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commission 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  limit  their  inquiry,  as 
it  respects  St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  to  matters  which 
have  not  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission,  and  have  not  formed  the  subject  of  any 
regulations  or  ordinances  made  liy  tliat  Commission. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  oliedient  servant, 

G.  Grey.] 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G., 
&c.         &c.         &c. 


The  College,  Winchester, 
Dear  Sin,  June  2,  1862. 

I  HAD  not  an  opportunity  before  Lord  Clarendon 
left  Winchester  of  stating  that,  having  furnished  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  with   a  full  and   fair  statement 
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I.  of  our  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  the  incomes  of  the 

different  members  of  this  institution,  we  request  that  these 

accounts  may  not  be  pubUshed.  I  wish  to  add  that  we 
are  not  actuated  by  the  fear  that  any  of  these  incomes 
will  be  deemed  excessive,  but  solely  by  the  dishke,  which 
persons  in  all  ranks  of  Ufe  feel,  of  ha\'ing  their  private 
affairs  made  public.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  Oxford  University  Commissioners  went  into  the 
accounts  of  this  College,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
pubhsh  them.  Requesting  you  to  lay  this  before  the 
Commissioners. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Godfrey  B.  Lee. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
Dear  Mb.  Warden,  June  18,  1862. 

I  HAVE  read  your  letter  to  the  Commissioners. 
They  desire  me  to  state  in  reply  that  the  question  raised 
by  it  is  one  to  which  they  regret  that  they  cannot  at  present 
give  you  a  decisive  answer.  The  same  reasons  which  led 
them  to  ask  for  this  information  may  render  it  in  their 
opinion  important  to  publish  it ;  but  of  this  at  present 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge.  I  need  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  should  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  public,  this  would  not  be  done  to  gratify 
curiosity,  but  because  it  appeared  material  to  support  or 
explain  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  or 
useful  on  other  accounts. 

They  desire  me  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you  that  no 
such  determination  will  be  come  to  without  gi\'ing  to  the 
objections  which  you  have  expressed  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

1  am,  dear  Mr.  Warden, 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

MouNTAGUE  Bernard. 
The  Rev.  the  Warden,  Winchester  College. 


The  College,  Winchester, 
Dear  Sib,  Sept.  20,  1862. 

Will  you  kindly  lay  the  following  request  before  the 
Public  School  Commissioners,  viz.,  that  before  they  finally 
lay  any  recommendations  with  respect  to  this  College 
before  Her  Majesty  they  will  acquaint  me  and  the  Fellows 
with  them,  that  we  may  ha\'e  op])ortunity  of  showing  cause, 
if  need  be,  why  we  think  any  of  them  unadvisalde,  of  speci- 
fying our  objections  to  them,  and  ])ossibly  of  suggesting 
some  considerations  which  might  not  otherwise  strike  the 
Commissioners. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
M,  Bernard,  Esq.  Godfrey  B.  Lee. 


Public  Schools  Commission. 
Dear  Sir,  2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Dec.  19,  1862. 

With  reference  to  yom-  letter  of  the  20th  Sept.  last, 
in  which  you  request  that  before  the  Commissioners  finally 
lay  any  recommendations  with  respect  to  Winchester  Col- 
lege before  Her  Majesty  they  will  make  them  known  to 
yourself  and  to  the  Fellows,  I  am  desired  to  inform  you 
that  the  Commissioners  regret  that  they  cannot  give  you 
the  assurance  you  desire. 

After  the  recommendations  which  they  may  think  proper 
to  make  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
before  any  steps  are  taken  for  carrying  them  into  effect, 
the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester  will  doubtless 
ha\'e  ample  opportunity  for  stating  their  objections  to 
such,  if  any,  of  them  as  they  may  deem  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  or  usefulness  of  the  CoUege.  And  it  would  be 
clearly  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  either  to  delay 
the  presentation  of  their  report  until  the  authorities  of 
every  school  should  have  had  time  to  consider  and  discuss 
the  conclusions  embodied  in  it,  or  to  concede  to  one  school 
an  advantage  of  this  kind  which  they  did  not  extend 
to  aU. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

MouNTAGUE  Bernard. 
The  Rev.  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 


The  College,  Winchester, 
Dear  Sir,  Dec.  5,  1862. 

As  the  Public  School  Commissioners  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  visiting  Winchester  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  instruction  in  physical  science  given 
at  Winchester  College  (Ud  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  Clause  24,  page  67  of  the  Ordinances,  I 
ha\'e  to  inform  them  that  in  future  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge  will  be  continued  throughout  the 
year,  and  that  the  boys  wiU  be  examined  after  each  course 
of  lectures. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Godfrey  B.  Lee. 
To  Mountague  Bernard,  Esq. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
Dear  Sir,  2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Dec.  19,  1862. 

I  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  your  letter 
of  the  5th  inst.,  and  am  desired  l)y  them  to  inform  you 
that  they  learn  with  pleasure  the  changes  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  teaching  of  physical  science  at  Win- 
chester College. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Mountague  Bernard. 
The  Rev.  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 
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CoEEESPONDENCE  respecting  the  Revenues  and  Expenditure  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster,  and  Communications  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  respecting 
Westminster  School. 


CoERESPONDExcE  respecting  the  Revenues  and  Ex- 
penditure of  the  Collegiate  Church  and  the 
Payments  on  account  of  the  School.  (See 
Answers  of  Dean  and  Chapter  to  printed  Ques- 
tions, Part  I.) 

Public  Schools  Commission, 
2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Dear  Mr.  Dean,  April  2, 1862. 

I  AM  directed  by  Her  Majestjr's  Commissioners  to 
ask  you  the  following  question,  and  to  add  that  you  will 
much  oblige  them  by  an  answer  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience. 

The  Commissioners,  as  you  are  aware,  are  not  now  in 
possession  of  any  information  showing  either  the  revenues 
out  of  which  Westminster  School  is  maintained,  or  the 
amount  or  particulars  of  the  expenditure  out  of  those 
revenues  in  connexion  with  the  School. 

They  understand,  however,  that  very  full  returns  of  the 
revenues  and  expenditm-e  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  West- 


minster are  annually  made  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
although  these  returns  are  not  published  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  in  then- 
answers  referred  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners  to  these 
returns. 

They  direct  me,  therefore,  to  inquu'e  whether  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  are  willing  to  sanction  an  application  by  the 
Public  Schools  Commissioners  to  the  Ecclesiastical   Com- 
missioners- for  a  copy   of  the   accounts   furnished   to  the 
latter  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  during  the  last  20  years, 
or,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  such  accounts,  of  the  annual  general 
abstract  of  them,  together  with  such  portions  of  them  as 
show  in  detail  the  expenditure  on  purposes  connected  with 
the  school,  and  the  dividenas  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Canons 
and  the  charged  and  suspended  Deanery  and  Canonnes. 
I  am,  dear  Mr.  Dean, 
Yours  faithfully, 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  Mountague  Bernard, 

of  Westminster. 
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My  dear  Sir,  AVcstminster,  April  4,  ISfi:?. 

We  cannot  have  the  smallest  objection  to  your  seek- 
ing; from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  copies  of  our 
annual  return  to  them,  which  indeed  is  a  public  document. 

For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  we  have  returned  such  a 
document  as  I  enclose  to  the  (Charity  Commissioners. 
Copies  of  the  returns  of  former  years  would  be,  I  beheve. 
easily  obtainable  from  them.  Hut  if  it  would  be  any  con- 
venience to  you,  I  will  instruct  our  officers  to  make  such 
and  fonvard  them  to  you. 

You  will  thus  have  in  the  return  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  the  statement  of  our  whole  incomincrs  and 
outgoings,  and  in  that  which  I  forward  to  you  the  par- 
ticular account  of  the  sum  laid  out  on  the  school. 

Believe  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 
M.  Bernard,  Esq.  K.  C.  Trrnch. 

P.S. — Tlie  preamble  (so  to  speak)  of  the  documents  I 
enclose  accompanies  each  return. 

We  have  built  a  covered  playground  for  the  school  at  the 
cost  of  some  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  during 
the  last  year,  which  explains  the  largeness  of  the  item 
"  Repairs  and  Alterations." 


procure  the   statements  in  question  from  the   Dean   and 
Chapter  themselves. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Ser\'nnt, 
The  Secretary,  Public  Schools  James  J.  Chalk. 

Commission. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
Sir,  2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  April  7.  1862. 

T  am  directed  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  revenues  and  management  of  certain 
Colleges  and  Schools,  of  which  Westminster  School  is  one, 
to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  cause  them 
to  be  furnished  with  tlie  copies  of  returns  or  parts  of 
returns  herein-after  specified. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  return  of  income  and  expenditure  made 
by  the  Dean  and  Chairter  of  Westminster  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  for  England  for  the  year  18(iO. 

2.  Copies  of  such  portions  of  the  like  returns  for  every 
year  from  18-10  to  1859  inclusive  as  show — 

(a.)  The  ])articulars  of  the  exiienditure  on  the  school  and 

on  purposes  connected  therewith  in  each  year. 
(6.)  The  dividends  paid  in  each  year  to  the   Dean   and 
Canons,  and  the  charged  or  suspended  Deanery 
and  Canonries. 
(c.)  The  general  abstract  of  the  accounts  for  each  year. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  dated  2nd  inst..  and  of  his  rejjly,  which 
will  explain  the  reasons  of  this  a])plication,  and  will  show 
that  it  lias  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  expense  (if  any)  of  furnishing  the  accounts  requested 
will  of  course  be  iiaid  by  the  Public  Schools  Commission. 

Should  you  deem  it  necessarj-  to  submit  this  application 
to  the  Board,  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  do  so  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  as  it  is  desirable  that  these  accounts 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Pubhc  School  Commissioners 
without  loss  of  time. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Y'our  obedient  ser\-ant, 

MorNTAGUE  Bernard, 
Secretary  to  tjic  Public  Schools  Commission. 
The  Secretarj',  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 


Sir, 


lU^Miitehall  Place,  S.W.,  April  9,  1862. 

File  Xo.  7,154. 
I  have  the  honour  on  behalf  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  England  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  the  7th  instant,  transmitting  by 
direction  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners  copy  of  a 
correspondence  with  the  Dean  of  Westminister,  and  re- 
questing that  you  may  be  furnished  v.-ith  the  under-men- 
tioned copies  of  returns,  or  parts  of  returns,  viz., — 

1.  A  copy  of  the  return  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  for  the  year  1860. 

2.  Copies  of  such  portions  of  the  like  returns  for  every 
year  from  1840  to  1859  inclusive  as  show — 

(a.)  The  particulars  of  the  expenditure  on  the  school, 
and  on  purposes  connected  therewith  in  each  year. 

(6.)  The  dividends  paid  in  each  year  to  the  Dean  and 
Canons,  and  the  charged  or  suspended  Deanery 
and  Canonries. 

(c.)  The  general  abstract  of  the  accounts  for  each  year. 

And  I  am  directed  to  state  in  answer  that  the  most  direct 
and  expedient  course  would  appear  to  be  that  you  should 


Dear  Mr.  Deax,        2,  Victoria  Street,  April  12,  1862. 

I  enclose  acopy  of  a  letter*  addressed  by  me,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  of  his  reply.f 

You  will  see  that  he  refers  me  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  the  accounts  which  the  Commissioners  desire. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Dean  and  t'hapter  will  have 
no  ditticulty  in  furnishing  the  Commissioners  with  copies 
of  such  portions  of  their  accounts  as  are  comprised  under 
the  head  Xo.  2  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  and  that  they  will  see  under  present 
circumstances  no  objection  to  doing  so.  I  do  not  ask  for 
the  fuller  accounts  comprised  under  head  Xo.  1 . 

The  accounts  now  asked  for  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
Commissioners  than  those  renilered  to  the  Charity  Com- 
fnission,  which  contain  less  full  information. 
I  am,  dear  Mr.  Dean. 

Y'ours  faithfully. 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Moi'ntague  Bernard. 

Westminster. 


My  dear  Sir,  Westminster,  April  16.  1862. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Marsh,  our  receiver,  to  be  be.ircr  of 
this  note,  and  if  possible  to  see  you.  If  he  should  not  be 
fortunate  enough  to  do  so  he  will  leave  this  note,  and 
will  be  ready  at  any  time  to  obey  your  summons. 

We  have  chosen  this  course  because  he  will  be  able  to 
explain  to  you  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exactly  and 
to  the  full  complying  with  your  requests,  but  he  has  re- 
ceived instructions  from  us  to  keep  back  nothing  from  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  prepare  for  them  every  return  which 
our  accounts  render  it  possible  for  him  to  afford.  What 
these  are,  I  think,  you  will  better  understand  after  a  little 
conversation  with  him  than  after  a  long  explanation  of 
mine,  and  I  have  therefore  asked  him  to  call  upon  you. 
Believe  me, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  C.  Trench. 


A  tabulated  statement  prepared  from  the  accounts 
furnished  by  the  receiver  is  inserted  in  the  Answers 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  Part  I. 


Letter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Scott,  Head  Master  of  Westminster 
School. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  February  1862. 

In  accordance  mth  your  inHtation,  I  beg  to  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  before  you  the  following  remarks  in  reference 
to  St.  Peter's  College,  Westminster. 

The  question  of  removal  to  a  new  site,  out  of  London, 
has  been  more  than  once  raised  of  late  years,  and  was  last 
discussed  in  1860.  It  then  appeared  that  the  school,  having 
no  corporate  existence,  possessed  no  property  of  its  own  ; 
and  further,  that  even  if  the  premises  occupied  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  area  of  Vincent  Square,  could  be  sold  for 
building  or  other  purposes,  in  the  face  of  such  opposition 
as  might  probably  be  offered,  the  svim  thence  realized  would 
be  very  far  from  adequate  to  refound  the  school,  in  any 
worthy  manner,  elsewhere. 

A  committee  of  "  Old  Westminsters"  was  appointed,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  to  consider  what  improve- 
ments might  be  carried  out  upon  the  existing  site.  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  enclosing  copies  of  their  report,  together 
with  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  circulated  among 
those  interested  in  the  question. 

Most  of  the  improvements  suggested  in  the  report,  and 
some  others,  have  since  been  carried  out  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  are  noticed  in  the  letter.  On  one  point  there 
referred  to  (the  house  known  as  Xo.  14,  Great  Dean's  Y'ard), 
I  have  recently  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Chapter,  of 
which  I  send  a  copy,  and  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed  very 
earnestly  to  solicit  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Commission 


•  Letter  of  April  7lh. 


t  Letter  of  April  9th. 
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for  this  scheme,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  approval,  their 
support  and  influence  with  the  Chapter  in  its  favour.  The 
matter  is  one  of  urgent  importance.  Encompassed  as  the 
school  is  with  difficulties  from  its  situation,  if  is  only  by  im- 
proving, as  far  as  may  be,  the  buildings  and  site  generally, 
that  it  can  hope  to  maintain  its  character.  Every  other 
public  school  has  already  done,  and  is  doing,  far  more 
in  the  way  of  such  material  improvements  than  West- 
minster can  e\'er  hope  to  do.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  anything  which  is  practicable  should  not  be 
left  undone. 

I  may  mention  here  the  e-i'il  which  has  arisen  from  the 
hoarding  houses  in  Little  Dean's  Yard  having  been  allowcQ 
to  pass  into  private  hands ;  rents  having  been  charged  for 
them  which  have  involved  very  heavy  deductions  from  the 
general  income  available  for  tlie  remuneration  of  masters. 
At  the  last  renewal  of  the  leases,  clauses  were,  I  believe, 
introduced  which  will  ])lace  the  school  in  a  better  position 
hereafter  on  this  point.  It  would  be  most  desirable,  never- 
theless, that  the  leases  of  these  houses  should  be  held  from 
the  Chapter  directly  as  a  trust  for  the  school. 

The  provision  for  the  scholars  of  the  foundation  is 
another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  In  old 
times  Westminster  was  the  only  school  in  which  places  on 
the  foundation  were  gained  by  o])en  comjietition ;  and  its 
eminence  in  former  days  was,  I  am  convinced,  in  great  part 
due  to  the  attractions  thus  held  out  to  pupils  of  promise. 
Of  late  years  not  only  have  buildings  so  multi])lied  around 
it  that,  instead  of  the  outskirts,  it  stands  in  the  heart  of 
the  town ;  but  Winchester,  Eton,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Cliarterhouse,  have  introduced  the  system  of  competition, 
and  offer  much  greater  pecuniary  advantages  to  parents 
than  Westminster  is  enabled  to  do.  The  results  to  these 
schools  doubtless  a])pear  in  the  evidence  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  Commission,  and  will  show  at  how  great 
a  disadvantage  Westminster  is  now  placed  in  comparison 
with  them. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  school  bad  scarcely 
been  permitted  in  any  degree  to  share  in  the  large  increase 
of  income  which  gradually  accrued  to  the  Chajjter ;  and,  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the 
then  existing  state  of  things  was  jierpetuated,  the  average 
of  preceding  years  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
arrangement.  The  Queen's  scholars  used  at  that  time  to 
take  certain  of  their  meals  at  one  or  other  of  the  boarding 
houses,  and  to  remove  thither  in  case  of  illness  ;  for 
all  which,  of  course,  they  paid  fees ;  nor  had  they  any 
sitting-rooms  for  the  evenings,  other  than  the  common 
dormitory.  In  the  year  IS-iti,  however,  the  Chapter  under- 
took the  entire  maintenance  of  the  Queen's  scholars  ; 
sitting-rooms  were  constructed  in  the  cloister,  imderneatli 
the  dormitory,  the  arclies  being  filled  U])  and  windows 
inserted.  A  sanatorium,  with  apartnients  for  a  matron, 
was  added  at  the  same  time.  The  cost  of  these  alterations 
in  college  was  defrayed  in  jiart  by  subscriptions  from  "  Old 
Westminsters."  The  residue,  about  :?,000/.,  was  advanced 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  rejiaid  to  them,  with  interest 
at  nearly  5  per  cent.,  by  a  rate  of  5/.  a  year  for  each 
Queen's  scholar  on  the  books.  The  simis  thus  charged  to 
parents,  in  successive  years,  amounted  to  nearly  .'-(.OOO/. 
in  actual  cash.  The  last  instalment  was  paid  at  Mid- 
summer 1861. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  wrote  off  a  deficit  of  about  /fO/.  upon 
tlie  school  account  for  servants  and  general  expenses, 
which  accumulated  during  the  first  years  of  the  new 
system,  the  charges  proving  insufilcient  to  meet  the  out- 
goings. The  scale  was  then  revised,  and  the  account  has, 
I  believe,  since  balanced  itself. 

The  Chapter  have  also,  within  the  last  two  years,  expended 
considerable  sums  upon  the  erection  of  partitions  in  the 
dormitorj-,  the  construction  of  a  covered  playground  or 
gymnasium,  and  various  improvements  in  the  school  build- 
ings referred  to  above.  They  have  likewise  (with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners)  agreed 
hereafter  to  allow  fees  out  of  the  corporate  funds,  at  the 
rate  of  seven  guineas  a  year  for  each  Queen's  scholar  on 
the  books,  in  addition  to  the  seventeen  guineas  still 
charged  to  parents.  There  are  thus  in  all  twenty-four 
guineas  a  year  receivable  as  tuition  fees  for  each  Queen's 
scholar,  amounting  with  the  fixed  stipends,  &c.  to  about 
the  same  rate  which  is  charged  for  town  boys,  viz.,  twenty- 
five  guineas.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Commission  that  this  barely  suffices  to  maintain  a 
competent  staff ;  moreover,  in  the  boarding  houses  the 
duty  of  moral  superintendence  and  care  devolves  upon  the 
house  master,  being  remunerated  by  the  payments  for 
board,  &c.  In  college,  however,  where  a  still  heavier 
responsibihty  from  the  number  and  age  of  the  inmates  is 
thrown  upon  the  under-master,  no  salary  is  provided  for  it. 


I  am  confident  that  the  Commission  will  recognize  the 
importance  to  the  school  of  a  satisfactory  provision  for  the 
foundation,  and  will  lend  such  assistance  as  is  in  their 
power  towards  seciu'ing  it.  The  statutes  show  that  the 
advantages  of  the  college  were  not  originally  intended  for 
wealthy  candidates,  but  to  assist  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a  liberal  education. 

In  tliis  point  it  is  most  essential  that  the  probability  of 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  and  of  greatly  enhanced 
jn-ices,  should  be  kept  in  view.  The  fixed  payments  of  the 
Elizabethan  statutes  led  in  no  long  time  to  a  total  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  corporate  income.  The  influx  of 
gold  is  now  apparently  producing  results  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  if,  in  any  new  adjustment,  a  fixed  sum  be  taken  as  the 
quota  for  the  school,  the  same  injustice  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  repeated.  Assuming  general  prices  to  rise,  rents 
^^^ll  of  course  rise  amongst  the  rest ;  and  in  such  a  case 
fixed  payments  must  decrease  in  value  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  rise  of  prices,  while  any  dividends  from  surplus 
income  would  increase  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
in  prices,  but,  in  addition,  by  the  whole  amount  lost  upon 
the  value  of  the  fixed  payments.  For  example,  suppose 
that,  in  a  coqjorate  income  derived  from  real  property  of 
5,0(10/.  a  year,  4,000/.  be  allotted  to  fixed  jiayments,  and  the 
remaining  1,(100/.  be  a  surjilus  whence  dividends  accrue  to 
certain  members  of  the  body.  If  prices  rise  20  per  cent., 
the  whole  income  l)coomcs  (i.OOO/.  All  the  fixed  salaries,  &c., 
will  only  jiurchase  fi\'e-sixths  of  what  they  purchased  before  ; 
but  the  amount  for  dividends,  which  in  equity  should  be 
1,200/..  will  not  be  this,  but  2,000/.  .Such  a  result  is  so 
])al])ably  imfair,  that  I  trust  that  in  any  future  arrange- 
ment a  l)asis  may  be  adopted  which  may  both  give  to  the 
foundation  the  advantages  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  possess,  and  at  the  same  time  include  a  provision  for 
such  changes  as  time  may  bring.  This  might  be  done 
in  \-arious  «-a}'S  ;  that  it  should  be  done  in  some  way  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

I  will  refer  to  one  other  point  in  conclusion,  to  which  the 
Commissioners  have  themselves  directed  attention — the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  superannuation,  or  any  pensions 
for  masters  on  retirement.  It  would  seem  no  more  than 
just  that  a  man  who  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  school  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
some  recompence  in  his  later  years  ;  and  such  labours 
would  apjicar  to  constitute  as  strong  a  claim  u])on  the 
preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  Chapter  as  any  which  is  hkely 
to  arise. 

The  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  future  course  of 
legislation  in  respect  of  cajiitular  revenues,  makes  it  the 
more  important  that  the  school  should  possess  some  pro- 
vision of  its  own  ;  and  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  its 
welfare  if  there  were  an  independent  body  of  trustees  to 
hold  any  property  which  it  might  acquire  by  gift  or  other- 
wise  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  in  any  way  unreasonalile  to  propose  that  the 
school  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principle  as  is 
apphed  in  the  case  of  endo\nnent  of  benefices,  and  any 
sums  raised  by  the  masters,  or  derived  from  the  parents  of 
boys  educated  there,  be  met  by  an  equivalent  from  the 
corporate  f\mds,  to  be  invested  in  whatever  way  might  seem 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  body  on  whose  behalf  the  con- 
tribution was  made. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  » 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  B.  Scott. 
To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 

inquiring  into  the  Revenues  and 

Management  of  certain  Colleges 

and  Public  Schools. 


Copt  Memorial  enclosed  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dean,  Dean's  Y'ard,  Feb.  1862. 

I  NEED  hardly  say  how  much  the  welfare  of  the 
school  dejiends  upon  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  and 
general  aspect  of  Little  Dean's  Yard,  in  which  it  stands. 
There  is  no  school  at  all  pretending  to  the  same  character 
which  is  not  far  better  off  in  point  of  buildings  than  West- 
minster, and  although  from  our  position  we  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately, do  much,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  what  is 
practicable  should  be  done. 

Two  sides  of  the  enclosure  of  Little  Dean's  Y'ard,  m 
which  the  school  stands,  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
jiremises  .at  the  rear  of  dwelling  houses,  viz.,  on  the  north, 
the  back  yard  of  the  Sub-dean's  residence  and  the  wall  of 
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tho  Head  Master's  garden  ;  on  the  west,  the  back  yards  of 
Dr.  C'ureton's  house,  and  of  that  now  assi);ncd  to  Mr. 
Jennings  iind  tenanted  by  Miss  WDodlall.  This  last  back 
yard  is  the  ijreat  eve-sore,  anil  its  ronioval  would  do  much 
more  for  the  improvement  of  Little  Dean's  Yiu-d  than  any- 
thing else  could  do. 

A  far  more  important  consideration,  however,  is  that  of 
health. 

The  dormitory  and  sanatorium  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  Dr.  Cureton's  liouse,  with  the  terrace  beyond  and 
lofty  houses  adjoining,  efl'cctually  bar  any  current  of  air 
from  reachinar  the  intervening  space.  This  interval  is 
filled  by  three  houses,  occupied  by  the  Under  Master  and 
two  Assistant  Masters,  who  keep  the  boarding  houses  of 
the  school. 

At  their  rear  are  two  sets  of  stables  occupied  by  Canons, 
and  likewise  the  back  otHces  of  College  and  of  the  boarding 
houses,  which,  from  the  number  of  inmates,  taint  tlie  air, 
and  cannot  admit  of  any  healthful  \-entilBtion  except  from 
the  front. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  it  is  essential  that  Little  Dean's 
Yard  should  not  be  like  a  well,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
high  walls,  but  should  enjoy  free  circidatiim  of  air. 

From  the  position  of  the  .Vbbcy  this  cannot  find  entmnce 
except  from  east  to  west,  or  rice  rersa.  In  those  directions 
there  has  always  been  some  ventilation  through  the  depres- 
sion between  the  dormitory  and  school  on  the  east,  and 
over  the  roof  of  No.  1-1  on  the  west,  which  is  at  present 
lower  than  the  adjoining  buildings. 

If,  however,  this  house  were  to  be  reconstructed  for  the 
residence  of  a  Canon,  it  must  inevitably  be  largely  added 
to,  and  prol)ably  also  raised,  encroaching  still  further  upon 
the  internal  space  of  Little  Dean's  Yard,  and  its  back  yard 
could  occupy  no  other  position  than  the  jiresent. 

Such  an  alteration  must,  I  fear,  of  necessity  tell  most 
injuriously  upon  the  health  of  the  houses  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  affecting  not  only  the  Under  Master's  and  boarding 
houses,  which,  for  the  reasons  above  explained,  would  of 
course  suifer  most  seriouslv,  but  also,  in  a  less  degree,  those 
now  occupied  by  the  Sub-Dean  and  Mr.  Turle. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  u|)i)n  the  magnitude  of  such  an 
evil ;  it  must  be  manifest  bow  ]irejudicial  such  an  addition 
to  existing  disadvantages  would  ])rove  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  school.  Health  is  a  |)rimarv  consideration,  and  num- 
bers are  to  a  certain  extent  indispensable  to  efHciency. 
Moreover,  the  foundation  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
recruited  from  the  boarding  houses,  the  ])roporlion  of  home 
boarders  {i.e.  day  scholars)  who  have  entered  College  being 
very  small.  Hence,  if  the  ranks  of  the  resident  scholars 
were  not  filled  up,  the  foundation  also  must  in  all  jiropa- 
bility  decay,  and  even  if  this  difficulty  were  met  by  lessen- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  foundation  to  parents,  so  as  to 
attract  additional  competitors,  still  the  character  of  the 
school  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  body  of  resident 
scholars.  The  numbers  of  College  ore  not  enough  for  this. 
Home  boarders,  unless  they  live  close  by,  arc  not  by  any 
means  members  of  the  school  or  subject  to  its  influences  in 
the  same  way  that  boarders  are.  Boys  who  live  at  a  distance 
arc  mostly  only  with  us  in  school  hours,  hardiv  mixing  at 
all  with  their  schoolfellows  on  the  playground  ;  while,  if 
the  school  is  to  be  recruited  in  any  considerable  degree 
from  home  boarders,  it  can  only  be  done  by  drawing  them 
from  a  larger  area,  those  who  live  near  being,  of  course, 
already  attracted  by  local  convenience,  if  disposed  to  resort 
to  the  school  at  aU. 

Moreo\er,  the  advantage  to  the  school  of  obtaining  a 
school  library  in  which  the  boys  might  read,  which  now 
every  other  ])ublic  school  possesses,  and  additional  fives 
courts  for  exercise,  would  of  course  be  very  great.  If  the 
site  of  No.  14  were  available  both  these  might  be  pro^■ided 
in  the  most  convenient  situation,  without  the  destruction 
of  any  work  possessing  the  slightest  ai'chitectural  or  anti- 
quarian interest. 

The  tow'er  under  which  the  archway  into  Little  Dean's 
Y'ard  passes  would  make  an  admirable  library,  from  which 
a  door  could  easily  be  opened  into  the  Head  Master's  house 
to  secure  proper  super\nsion.  Nor  would  there  be  any  occa- 
•sion  to  sacrifice  the  privacy  of  Little  Dean's  Y'ard,  which 
is  so  important  for  purposes  of  discijiline.  If  the  site  of 
the  house  were  cleared,  only  the  outer  wall,  to  20  or  25 
feet  in  height,  being  retained  as  a  screen,  connecting  the 
tower  with  Dr.  Cureton's  house,  two  fives  courts  might 
readily  be  formed.  It  is  true  that  the  house  at  No.  1-1 
itself  (the  kitchen  standing  apart  in  the  rear)  is  not  more 
than  some  2.5  feet  in  de))th  ;  this  however  only  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  of  large  additions  if  it  were  to  be  adapted 
for  a  Canon's  residence. 

Of  course,  if  this  site  were  appropriated  in  the  way  abo\e 
described,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  sixth  canonical 
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house  elsewhere.  No  vested  interests  would  be  sacrificed 
if  the  change  were  fixed  to  take  effect  at  the  exi)iration  of 
Mr.  .lennings'  tenure  of  No.  14,  Dean's  Yard. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  no  better  site  can  be  obtained 
a  Canon's  hou.se  could  be  built  within  the  ])recincts  attached 
to  the  .Vbbey.  and  with  a  material  im])rovement  in  the  ap- 
I)carance  of  tireat  Dean's  Yard  at  its  south-west  corner,  as 
laid  down  in  the  accompanying  jdan.  The  space  now 
occupied  by  the  Dean's  stables  and  the  sheds  adjoining 
would  afford  ample  room  by  re-arningement  for  a  good 
dwelling-house,  in  addition  to  full  stable  accommodation 
for  the  Dean.  A  single  house  in  that  position  would  not 
obstruct  the  ventilation. 

It  would  be  re(|uisite,  1st,  to  purchase  the  interest  in  and 
remove  Mr.  (iullan"s  stables  and  coach-hou.se.  which  with 
the  yard  adjoining  might  form  a  garden  ;  2nd,  to  rebuild 
the  Dean's  coach-house,  with  rooms  over,  where  the  large 
shed  now  stands ;  the  stables,  with  loft  over,  along  Dean 
Street  at  the  back,  where  they  would  act  as  a  screen,  and 
also  allow  of  manure  being  removed  and  hay,  &c.  brought 
in  from  that  side  ;  ,'ird.  the  new  house  might  then  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  jirescnt  coach-house,  &c.,  occupying 
also  i>art  of  the  yard ;  the  entrance  gate  being  carried 
farther  to  the  north. 

The  imjiortance  of  obtaining  the  site  of  No.  14  for  the 
school  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  of  Old  West- 
minster in  lS(i(l,  and  is  so  obvious  and  so  great  that  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  Cha|)ter  will  not  refuse  their  favour- 
able consideration  to  the  scheme.  To  attain  such  an  object, 
I  myself  and  my  colleagues  would  willingly  make  large 
sacrifices  ;  nor  do  1  doubt  that  subscriptions  C(uild  bo 
obtained  from  Old  Westminsters  in  aid  of  such  a  work. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Dean, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  Ciias.  B.  Scott. 

of  Westminster, 
&c.         &c. 


Letteu  from  tlio  Kov.  B.  F.  James,  Assistant  Mii.slcr 
of  Wcstiniustcr  Stdu^ol,  to  the  Secretarv. 

1,  Little  Dean's  Y'ard, 
Dear  Sib,  June  2(i,  1H()2. 

If  it  lie  not  too  late  to  request  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  subject,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make  u  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  leases  of  the 
boarding  houses  at  \\'estminster. 

They  are  aware,  I  believe,  of  the  fact  that  these  houses 
are  leased  to  parties  not  connected  with  the  school,  and 
also  that  clauses  have  been  introduced  into  the  leases 
which  act  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  protection  of  the 
Masters  by  binding  the  landlords  to  accept  them  as 
tenants,  and  at  such  a  rent  as  the  Chapter  surveyor  may 
deem  adeipuite. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  the  system  is  notwithstanding 
prejudicial  to  our  interests : — 

1st.  Because  the   landlords  are  unwilling  to  make  im- 
provements while  they  remain  uncertain  as  to  their 
own  ])Owers  of  renewal ;  and, 
2nd.  Because   the   increasing  value  of   house  jjropcrty 
in  this  neighbourhood  renders  it  probable  that  sucii 
a  rent  may  be  demanded   and  conceded  as  would 
render  it  difficult   for  a  Master  to  occujiy   one  of 
these  houses  at  all. 
To  illustrate  what  I  state,  I  may  mention  that  I  recently 
had  an  inter^•ie^v  with  my  landlord  to  ascertain  whether 
he  would  build  three  new  studies  for  my  boys,  who  have 
been   for   some   time  in  occupation  of  the  Master's  own 
])rivate  apartments  from  the  want  of  other  accommodation 
in  the  house. 

He  naturally  replied  that  he  could  run  no  risk  in  the 
matter,  and  that  any  assistance  from  him  must  depend 
upon  the  promise  or  refusal  of  the  Chapter  to  renew  the 
lease.  He  informed  me  also  that  he  had  a  fair  right  to 
demand  twice  the  rent  I  pay  at  present,  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded  that  in  due  course,  when  my  own  lease 
exjjires,  the  claim  will  be  made. 

Now  I  think  that  the  return  of  the  income  of  my  board- 
ing house  which  I  lately  submitted  to  you  will  prove  that 
the  rent  of -these  houses  cannot  be  augmented  without 
depriving  the  Masters  of  the  fair  jirofit  they  are  entitled 
to  expect,  nor  I  trust  shall  I  be  thought  to  be  urging  a 
mere  personal  matter  in  making  this  statement,  for  if  it 
is  of  importance  that  there  should  be  good  boarding  house 
Masters  in  the  school,  it  is  essential  that  the  terms  on 
which  they  hold  their  houses  should  not  be  too  harrl. 
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The  suggestion  I  would  venhire  to  propose  is  this, — that 
at  the  eai-liest  opportunity  the  interests  of  the  present 
Jandlords  should  be  purchased,  and  that  the  houses 
should  be  held  henceforth  hi  trust  for  the  school. 

I  remain.  &c. 
(Signed)         B.  F.  Jame?. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the 

Public  Schools  Commission. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Henrt  Bull,  M.A.,  foiinerly 
Second  Master  of  Westminster  School. 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  the  Commissioners  wish  to  have 
opinions  relative  to  the  subject  matters  of  their  inquiry  from 
any  persons  connected  or  conversant  with  our  public 
schools.  One  of  the  branches  of  their  inquiry,  though  of 
inferior  importance  to  others,  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  capacity 
and  condition  of  the  school  house  and  the  other  buildings 
attached  to  each  school. 

Under  this  head  I  beg  to  offer  some  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  the  public  school  with  which  I  am 
myself  connected,  viz.,  Westminster,  having  formerly  held 
the  office  of  second  master,  and  ha^^ng  always  been  more 
or  less  cognizant  of  the  state  of  things  there. 

Buildings  of  this  kind  may,  I  apprehend,  he  classed 
under  three  heads  : — • 

1.  School  and  lecture  rooms. 

2.  Boarding-houses,  dormitories,  private  study 

rooms. 

3.  Chapel. 

As  regards  the  first,  we  have  at  Westminster  an  excellent 
and  spacious  school  room,  with  a  good  library  or  museum 
adjoining,  and  lately  another  room  to  be  used  for  lectures 
has  been  provided"  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  For  the 
purpose  of  lessons  in  school,  then,  there  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient accommodation. 

But  there  is,  as  I  think,  a  lack  of  private  studies,  both 
for  Queen's  scholars  and  town  boys. 

Also  there  is  much  needed  a  library  for  the  boys'  mtm 
use,  to  which  .they  might  have  access  at  all  times,  and  be 
themselves  the  keepers  of  it.  containing  books  of  reference, 
historical,  and  some  scientific  works,  which  should  thirs 
offer  encouragement  to  the  studious  boys  to  fill  up  sjiare 
time  profitably.  Such  a  provision  has  been  found  very 
useful  in  the  schools  where  it  has  been  estabhshed. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  dormitories,  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  College,  the  inquiry',  as  I  presume,  affecting 
chiefly  boys  on  the  foundation  at  our  schools. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  question  always  how  best  to  arrange 
the  sleeping  places  for  boys.  According  to  the  old  jilan  at 
St.  Peter's  the  beds  were  in  a  large  jiroportion  open  and 
exposed  to  Wew.  Lately  separate  cubicles  have  been  put 
in.  I  lean,  myself,  to  the  opinion  that  some  arrangement, 
by  which  the  space  might  be  divided  into  three  or  four  com- 
partments, each  having  its  monitor  or  prefect,  would  be 
preferable.  I  should  also  like  to  see  the  house  of  the 
second  master  made  more  directly  a  part  of  College  than  it 
is  now.  This  would  compel  a  material  alteration  of  the 
present  buikhngs. 

1  have  now  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  perhaps  ought 
to  have  been  introduced  under  the  first  head. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  acting  of  a  Latin  play  every 
year  is  an  old  usage  of  the  school,  in  conformity  mth  the 
will  of  the  founder,  and  an  important  part  of  the  exerci- 
tationes  of  the  boys.  For  this  purpose,  however,  no  proper 
building  has  ever  existed,  and  we  have  made  shift  hitherto 
by  converting  part  of  the  dormitory  temporarily  into  a 
theatre,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  boys,  and  at  a  large 
annual  cost  to  the  Chapter.  The  want  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing has  been  more  and  more  felt  of  late,  since  the  old  rough 
system  of  our  schools  has  given  way  to  notions  of  order 
and  decency,  and  I  consider  that  the  present  is  a  very 
fitting  time  to  carry  out  this  improvement.  We  want  a 
handsome  building  to  serre  the  purpose  of  a  theatre,  and 


for  other  recitations  of  any  kind,  and  in  which  public  lec- 
tures might  be  given.  This  building  might  include  some 
private  studies,  the  want  of  whi^h  I  have  before  adverted 
to.  It  might  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the  present 
dormitory,  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  for  which,  I  presume, 
the  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  readily  be 
granted. 

3.  With  resjiect  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  provision  for 
the  religious  services,  I  hold  that  almost  all  the  other  public 
schools  enjoy  an  advantage  over  us  in  this  matter,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  a  separate  chapel  for  the  boys'  use.  At  West- 
minster this  is  not  the  case.  A  separate  service  is  indeed 
held  occasionally  in  a  part  of  the  Abbey,  but  at  an  awkward 
hour,  and  not  of  a  character  to  be  very  inviting  to  those 
who  attend  it.  Virtually,  the  religious  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  are  those  of  the  pubUc  worship  of  the 
Abbey — solemn  and  elevating,  of  course,  but,  from  its 
publicity,  and  the  crowds  of  strangers  who  frequent  it, 
rather  apt  to  distract  boys  and  render  them  inattentive. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  neither  right  nor  desirable  to  give 
up  their  attendance  in  the  Abbey  altogether,  but  if  they 
had  their  own  chapel,  and  one  service  on  the  Sunday 
were  always  held  in  it,  conducted  by  the  masters  (one  of 
whom  might  specially  act  as  chaplain),  I  am  confident  it 
would  tend  much  to  the  growth  and  habit  of  devotion  in 
our  boys. 

I  have  studied  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  these  obser- 
vations, which  I  beg  to  submit  with  all  respect  to  the 
Commissioners. 

May  15,  1862.  Henry  Bull. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  George  Tretor,  Canou  of 
York,  to  the  Secretary. 

Sir,  Mount  Villa,  York,  April  5,  1862. 

I  WI.SH  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commission  a  proceeding  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  \\'estininster,  which  I  complain  of  as  a  violation  of  the 
statutes  of  the  school. 

My  son,  Henry  Edward  Tre\-or,  was  elected  by  pubhc 
competition,  called  "  challenge,"  and  admitted  on  the 
foundation  as  a  Queen's  scholar  at  Whitsuntide,  1860. 

As  such  I  conceive  he  is  entitled  imder  the  statutes  to 
tuition  and  maintenance /ree  ,•  nothwithstanding  which  a 
charge  of  seventeen  guineas  for  "  school  fees,"  and  about 
ten  guineas  for  servants,  has  been  annually  made  upon  me. 
The  first  year  I  was  further  charged  51.  for  "  New 
Buildings." 

All  these  charges  I  refused  to  pay  till  informed  by  the 
Dean  that  my  son  would  be  removed  from  the  foundation 
in  default  of  pajTuent,  and  could  not  be  restored. 

Since  then  I  have  paid  the  demand  under  protest,  I 
conceive  it  to  be  wholly  illegal,  and  that  the  Chapter  has  no 
right  to  enforce  it  by  arbitrary  removal. 

Injustification  of  the  demand,  all  that  has  been  stated  to 
me  is  that  a  printed  paper  of  terms  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Queen  as  Visitor.  But  that  paper  does  not  specify  the 
charges  I  object  to,  and  my  application  for  a  copy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Order,  or  of  any  Chapter  Act,  modifying  the 
statutes  has  been  refused. 

I  have  appUed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  to  be  informed  what  Her  Majesty  really  did 
sanction,  and  in  reply  I  am  referred  to  my  solicitor. 

I  submit,  however,  that  I  have  a  right  to  know  the 
authority  on  which  this  demand  is  made,  without  which  I 
cannot  tell  how  far  any  legal  proceeding  is  open  to  me. 

I  request  to  know  whether  the  PubUc  Schools  Commission 
will  inquire  into  the  matter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Trevor, 

Canon  of  York. 

[Mr.  Trevor  was  informed  that  the  Commissioners  would 
have  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  complaint  in  their  inquiries 
respecting  AVestminster  School.] 
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APPENDIX  K. 


K. 


St.  Paul's  School. 

CoRKESPONDENCE  and  REPORTS  respecting  the  Lmprovement  of  the  ScnooL,  and  the  Application  of  the 

Smsi'Lus  Re\'e.\le. 


Public  Schools  Commission, 
Gentlemen,  -,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  July  2,  \S62. 

The  Commissioners  understand  that  the  Court  of 
Assistants  have  had  under  their  consideration  certain  suj;- 
Kestions  for  extending  the  usefulness  of  Dean  Colet's 
Foundation,  and  for  the  application  of  the  surplus  income 
of  the  Colet  estates,  and  that  a  report  in  \\Titin<j  on  this 
subject  has  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Court. 
They  desire  nie  to  inquire  whether  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  furnish  them  with  a  copy  of  this  report,  and  of 
any  other  papers  bearinjr  on  the  subject  which  it  may  be  in 
your  power  or  in  that  of  the  Court  to  supply. 

May  I  ask  you  to  lay  this  retjucst  before  the  Court  (if 
you  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so)  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ? 
1  am,  &c. 
(Signed)         Movstague  Bernakd. 
To  the  Sur\'eyor  Accountant  and 

Sun'eyor  Assistant  of  St.  Paul's  School. 


Sir, 


Mercers'  Hall,  London, 
July  15,  \S6-2. 
I  submitted  your  letter  of  the  :ind  instant  to  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  1  am 
directed  to  furnish  you  with  copies  of  two  rejjorts  and 
resolutions  thereon  relating  to  St.  Paul's  School,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners. 

You  will  perceive  that  these  reports  emanate  only  from 
a  Committee,  and  never  have  been  either  approved  or 
adopted  by  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

I  am  also  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
since  these  reports  were  made  an  information  and  bill  have 
been  filed  against  the  Mercers'  Comjjany  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Baron  Rothschild,  alleging  that  Dean  Colet's 
estates  are  Charity  Estates,  and  that  the  entire  rents  and 
profits  are  applicable  for  the  support  of  St.  Paul's  School ; 
in  answer  to  which,  the  Mercers'  Company  have  claimed 
the  estates  as  their  own  property,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition of  maintaining  the  School  according  to  certain  Ordi- 
nances, and  as  being  entitled  to  the  surplus  income  after 
such  maintenance.  Although  the  information  and  bill 
have  been  dismissed,  yet  the  question  of  title  was  not 
decided. 

Although  the  Court  of  Assistants  are  willing  to  furnish 
the  Commissioners  with  any  information,  yet  you  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  that  it  can  only  be  given  in  courtesy,  as 
I  beg  to  repeat  that  the  Mercers'  Company  claim  to  hold 
these  estates  subject  only  to  the  School  being  supported, 
according  to  the  Ordinances  of  Dean  Colet,  to  the  number 
of  153  boys;  and  that,  however  desirous  the  Court  of 
Assistants  may  be  to  increase  that  number  and  enlarge 
the  advantages  of  the  School,  it  will  be  a  gratuitous  act  of 
the  Company,  and  cannot  be  enforced  conipulsorily. 

I  am  desired  to  add,  that  the  claim  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  to  the  surplus  income  is  by  no  means  new,  as  it 
was  first  made  in  the  year  1592  ;  and,  although  it  apjjears 
that  the  Court  of  Arches  then  decided  in  favour  of  such 
claim,  the  Company  have  never  availed  themselves  of  such 
decision,  nor  appropriated  any  part  of  such  surplus  income 
to  their  own  use. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Mountague  Bernard,  Esq.  (Signed)       H.  E.  Barnes. 


Report  I.  Resolution  thereon,  and  Documents. 


A  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  14th 
March  1856  on  St.  Paul's  School  was  read. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred  on  the  14th 
of  March  1S56  to  consider  if  any  and  what  imjjrove- 
ment  or  addition  can  be  made  at  St.  Paul's  School 
in  consequence  of  the  funds  of  that  Institution 
annually  producing  so  much  more  than  the  ex- 
penditure, and  the  savings  having  reached  an 
amount  exceeding  20,000/., 

Beg  leave  to  Report, 

That  your  Committee  have  had  several  meetings  at 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  some  understanding 


as  to  the  recommendations  they  would  suggest  to  this  Court 
ui)ou  the  reference  submitted  to  their  consideration,  they 
have  found  it  to  embrace  subjects  most  important,  and  also 
beset  with  difficulties;  they  have,  however,  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  remo\'al  of  the  site  of  the 
School,  though  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  late  Chair- 
man, but  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that  if  ultimately 
determined  U))on,  it  should  be  in  some  i)lace  within  the 
Metropolitan  District,  and  your  Committee  have  it  in  their 
power  to  lay  before  this  Court  the  infomuition  which  in 
the  progress  of  their  inquiries  they  have  obtained,  and  to 
leave  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  in  the  belief  that 
such  information  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  any  future 
Committee. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  labours  your  Committee 
thought  it  neccssarj-  to  have  counsel's  opinion  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  Trustees  of  St.  Paul's  School;  they  have 
consulted  with  and  received  letters  containing  the  opinions 
of  the  High  Master,  the  Sur  Master,  the  Mathematical 
Master,  and  the  two  Examiners.  The  Bisho|)s  of  London, 
Llandaff,  and  Manchester,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  have 
also  been  severally  wTitten  to  for  assistance  and  advice,  and 
have  kindly  favoured  your  Committee  with  their  respective 
opinions.  All  the  documents  above  referred  to  are  appended 
to  this  report  (these  documents  being  too  lengthy  for  the 
minutes,  are  copied  in  the  letter  book). 

Your  Committee  have  had  prepared  a  tabular  statement 
taken  upon  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  showing  the 
distance  at  which  the  scholars  reside  from  the  School  within 
the  radii  of  h,  2,  3,  5,  and  7  miles,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  convenience  or  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  site. 
Hayleybury  College  has  been  suggested  as  Veil  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Scliool,  but,  as  it  is  not  within  the  range 
of  the  Jletropolitan  District,  your  Committee  cannot  re- 
commend it. 

Dated  this  23rd  day  of  September  1859. 

W.  H.  Harton. 
Wm.  Ffarington. 
Charlton  Lane. 
C.  F.  Johnson. 
Edwd.  H.  Palmer. 
Wadham  L.  Sutton. 


Questions. 

1st.  Whether  the  Mer- 
cers' Company  have  the 
power  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  boys  upon  the  Foun- 
dation beyond  the  number 
of  15.3  mentioned  in  the 
Ordinances  of  Dean  Colet, 
provided  that  by  so  doing 
they  do  not  lessen  the  bene- 
fits of  the  School  ? 

2nd.  Whether  they  have 
power  to  remove  the  School 
and  buildings  from  their 
present  site  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  sell  the 
ground  upon  which  they 
now  stand  and  purchase 
other  ground  and  erect 
another  School  out  of  the 
Metropolis  ? 

3rd.  And  whether  the 
funds  of  the  School  can  be 
applied  towards  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  board  and 
lodging  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  scholars,  if  it 
should  be  thought  ad- 
visable? 


Counsel's  Opinion. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Mercers'  Comjiany  have  the 
power  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  boys  upon  the  Foun- 
dation, provided  they  do  not 
lessen  the  benefits  of  the 
School,  and  provided  that 
there  are  seats  for  the  addi- 
tional scholars  in  the  ex- 
isting School. 

We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Mercers'  Company  have 
not  the  power  to  do  what  is 
asked  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
questions. 
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Questions.  Counsel's  Opinion. 

4th.  And  what  is  the  best  Having  regard  to  the  in- 

course  to  be  adopted  by  the  convenience  of  the  present 
Company  to  carry  all  or  any  site  of  the  School  and  to 
of  the  abo\'e  objects  into  the  increased  funds  of  the 
effect?  Charity,  it  is  obviously  de- 

sirable that  the  School  be 
removed  to  a  more  conve- 
nient situation,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Charity  should 
be  enlarged.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  this 
cannot  be  done  except  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the 
Mercers'  Company  may 
apply  for  such  an  Act  with- 
out the  direction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  or  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 


Tabular  Statement 

Uadius. 

Number. 

South. 

Exst. 

West. 

North. 

i  mile    -       -       - 
i  mile  to  2  miles  - 
3  to  3  miles  - 
3  to  5  miles  - 
6  to  7  miles  - 
Beyond  7  mUes     - 

23 
51 
32 
38 
26 
U 

•    2G 
J 

32 

78 

34 

184 

Resolved, 

That  the  report,  with  the  appendix  thereto,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  2'.h\\  July  last 
for  them  to  report  thereon. 


Saint  Paul's  School, 
My  dear  Sir,  November  19,  1857. 

Upon  mature  consideration  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  proposed  increase  of  the  number  of  our  scholars 
can  be  effected  \ritliout  material  interruption  of  ]iresent 
arrangem.ents,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  affording 
a  convenient  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  some  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  School. 

1.  Repeating,  in  the  first  ])laoe,  my  assurance  that,  with 
the  recent  addition  of  class-rooms,  we  have  sufiBcient  space 
for  at  least  -10  or  50  more  boys,  I  should  «ibli  to  suggest 
your  reserving  the  third  and  lowest  room,  which  can  also  be 
easily  enlarged,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  for  the  petty  or 
elementary  class,  the  institution  of  wliich  would  tend,  in 
my  opinion,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in  all 
superior  classes  throughout  the  School. 

Dean  C'olet,  it  should  be  remembered,  seems  to  have  him- 
self intended  the  establishment  of  such  a  class,  a  /torch  or 
proscholium  he  would  call  the  |)lace  of  its  assembling,  where 
children  who  could  only  read  and  write  shoidd  he  prerioiisly 
prepared  for  acquiring  the  elements  of  Latin  in  the  higher 
class. 

2.  I  was  meditating,  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  you,  the 
suggestion  of  other  changes,  if  such  tliey  can  be  called, 
when  nothing  is  in  fact  proposed  which  cannot  be  eff3cted 
l)y  the  re\'ival  of  ancient  rules,  or  the  more  stringent  en- 
forcements of  those  still  applicable  to  the  case  in  question  ; 
some,  for  instance,  which  though  in  themselves  of  a  restric- 
tive and  exclusive  character,  may  be  not  inajrtly  \'iewed  in 
conjunction  with  your  present  proposal  of  extending  the 
number  of  admissions  to  the  School.  My  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply  to  the  aitmissinn,  the  continuance  by 
sufferance,  and,  finally,  the  appointment  of  inferior  exhibi- 
tions, of  bo}-s  unlikely  to  receive  advantage,  or  to  reflect 
any  credit  on  their  teacliers,  however  good  their  conduct, 
while  at  the  University  or  St.  Paul's. 

a.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  we  propose  to  open 
freely  an  elementary  class,  say  for  boys  not  exceeding  their 
tenth  year,  on  the  single  qualification  of  ability  to  read  and 
write,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  require  from  others  some 
knowledge  proportionate  to  their  sn])erior  age.  Some  are 
occasionally  brought  to  us  even  twelve  years  old,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  the  commonest  knowledge. 
It  may  be  easily  judged  what  benefit  such  boys  are  likely 
to  receive,  and  how  much  obstruction  they  may  meanwhile 
occasion  in  the  general  workmg  of  the  School. 

b.  Moreo\'er,  the  Founder's  rule  of  removing  from  the 
School  in  due  course  those  who  "  after  a  reasonable  time 
"  proved  here,  be  found  unapt  or  unable  to  learn,  lest  they 
"  possess  their  room  in  vain,"  should  be  strictly  required, 
on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  High  Master  and  Ex- 


aminers reported  every  apposition  to  the  Surveyors  of  the 
School. 

c.  Thirdly,  I  fear  the  great  kindness  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants  in  excluding  none  from  their  exhibitions  who 
are  not  declared  actually  uiijit  for  the  Universities  operates 
prejudicially  in  deadeninrj  competition,  in  unnecessarily  oc- 
cupying the  Master's  time;  and  even  as  regards  such  boys 
themselves,  in  keeping  or  taking  them  out  of  their  proper 
sphere,  and  exciting  false  hopes  of  impossible  distinctions, 
gi\-ing  a  wrong  destination  to  many  who  might  happily 
obtain  advancement  in  a  different  place.  Taking  an  ex- 
tended average  I  should  eoncKide  that  not  more  than  four 
scholars  need  annually  proceed  to  the  Universities.  Limit, 
therefore,  the  exhibitions  according^,  ^vith,  perhaps,  some 
increase  of  value,  say  as  follows  :  One  of  130/.,  one  lOOZ., 
one  90/.,  and  one  80/.,  400/.  in  all,  a  sum  which  has  often 
been  exceeded  through  the  liberal  extension  of  the  60/. 
exhibitiun  in  former  years,  with  which  I  would  propose  to 
do  away  with  wholly  in  future  elections  to  either  university. 

d.  Permit  me  once  more,  in  conclusion,  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  recommendation  which  in 
]84.'3,  under  similar  circumstances,  when  a  new  Master  wa-i 
to  be  appointed,  I  took  tlie  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
Court. 

The  High  Master's  attention,  so  far  as  regards  his  im- 
mediate superintendence,  should  be  limited  to  the  8th 
class.  Could  his  time  be  less  divided,  his  attention  less 
distracted,  his  whole  energies  devoted  to  the  monitors,  as 
almost  without  exception  is  the  case  in  other  Public  Schools, 
though  I  make  no  complaint,  St.  Paul's,  I  am  confident, 
would  be  much  the  gainer  by  the  change. 

No  A'ariation  in  the  number  of  the  classes  need  result 
from  the  proposed  addition  of  one  Master  to  the  staff,  and 
40  or  50  boys  to  the   scholars  of  the  Foundation.     The 
arrangements  I  should  ])ropose  to  be  as  follows  : — 
8th  class         -         .         .         .  High  Master, 
7th  and  (ith  -         .         -         .  Mr.  Carver, 
5th  and  4th  -         -         -         -  Mr.  Hudson, 
3rd  and  2nd  -         .         -         .  Mr.  Cooper, 
,1st  or  petty  •         -        -        -  A  new  Master,  here- 
after to  be  named. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Herbert  Kynaston,  D.D., 
Thomas  Barker,  Esq.,  High  Master. 

Surveyor  Accountant, 
&c.     &c.     &c. 


St.  Paul's  School, 
Mv  DEAR  Sin,  January  14,  1858. 

I  H.WE  already  expressed  my  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  plans  proposed  for  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
our  scholars  ;  but  as  I  have  some  additional  remarks  to 
offer,  I  feci  sure  you  will  excuse  my  referring  to  the  same 
subject,  and  making  them  the  occasion  of  a  second  letter. 

Tlie  chief  difficulty  seemed  to  be  how  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  a  highly  educated  man,  and  a  L'niversity  graduate 
for  the  elementary  class  which  we  propose  to  establish. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  before  saying  a  syllable  to 
Mr.  Lethbridge,  or  hearing  one  i'rom  him  in  the  matter, 
that  it  would  be  a  most  beneficial  arrangement  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  make  this  addition  to  his  present  duties  as 
Mathematical  Master.  I  know  no  man  better  fitted  to 
discharge  the  office  \\'hich  he  now  liolds,  or  that  which  he 
would  be  called  to  undertake;  and  a  great  gain  would 
further  ensue  to  us  in  having  his  whole  time,  and  himself 
a  resident  among  us. 

There  is  also  a  little  difficulty  in  providing  a  separate 
room  for  the  additional  class,  which  I  would  ])ropose  to 
meet  either  by  enlarging  the  lowest  of  the  three  class-rooms, 
which  can  be  done  by  taking  a  bit  of  the  (so  called)  play- 
ground, or  by  appropriating  the  lower  rooms  in  Mr.  Carver's 
house.  Our  worthy  Siu-master,  you  are  ]irobably  aware, 
resides  very  little  at  Saint  Paul's,  the  place,  I  regret  to  hear, 
not  agreeing  well  with  Mrs.  Carver  or  her  children.  It 
would  probably,  therefore,  be  esteemed  a  boon  if  a  residence 
were  ])rovided  for  him  westwards,  and  the  house  be  made 
available  for  two  if  not  three  useful  purposes,  convenient 
apartments  for  the  Master  hereafter  to  be  a])pointed,  an 
additional  class-room,  and,  thirdly,  for  a  resident  porter, 
who  is  much  wanted,  and  to  whom  the  basement  might  be 
assigned,  and  some  of  the  attics  above. 

If  you  take  off  a  bit  of  the  playground,  an  abundant 
compensation  would  be  afforded  by  the  renting  for  the  boys 
a  cricket  ground  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  School. 
For  the  yearly  sum  of  20/.  a  sufficient  portion  of  one  of  the 
best  grounds  in  England,  that  of  Kennington  Oval,  can  be 
obtained  for  their  exclusive  use. 

I  readily  consent  to  name  this  petition  which  the  boys 
have  made  to  me,  in  connexion  with  the  present  proposed 
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enlarpre ment  of  their  number,  with  or  witliout  the  diminution 
of  their  playground,  for  the  question  of  relaxation  is  now 
beconiinft  one  of  a  really  serious  oharaoter.  I  have  pro- 
mised them  the  {jiftof  a  marquee,  if,  by  any  means,  through 
tlieir  own  contributions,  or  the  liberality  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  or  the  Surveyor  Accountant  from  year  to  year, 
the  ground  can  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

A  promising  exhibitioner,  H.  S.  Kingdon,  is  compelled 
to  take  an  "  tegrotal "  in  lieu  of  his  examination  for  honours 
at  C^ambridge  this  year. 

The  remark  is  thus  often  fi^rccd  u|)on  my  observation, 
'•  how  many  of  our  men  have  of  late  fallen  into  ill  hcallL 
"  while  residing  at  the  Universities."  'I'he  almost  entire 
impossibility  of  the  usual  recreations  required  by  boys 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  in  this  place  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

I  am,  inv  dear  Sir, 

^  ours  very  truly. 
Hebbkht  Kyxaston,  D.D., 
T.  Barker,  Esq..  High  Master. 

&c.     kc.     &c. 


St.  Paul's  School. 
My  de.\r  Sir,  January  1-1,  1858. 

You  have  asked  nic  to  brinff  under  consideration  of 
the  Committee  now  fitting  certain  .suggestions  relative  to 
the  French  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  the  evident  zeal 
and  great  ability  displayed  by  the  Masters  in  that  depart- 
ment, have  long  seemed  to  nie  to  require  material  alterations. 
A\'c  all  are  agreed  that  the  classes  are  too  nnich  croicrled, 
and  Mr.  Dilille  objects  particidarly,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
senior  boys  he  is  thus  precluded  the  opportunity  of  imparting 
to  his  teaching  the  nicety  and  finish  which  in  more  advanced 
pupils  are  so  essentially  requircl.  He  complains,  moreover, 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  Fridai/  afternoons,  when,  the 
upper  school  being  in  attendance  on  the  Mathematical 
Masters,  he  has  to  divide  with  Mr.  I'aglinrdini  the  lower 
classes,  by  which  much  confusion  or  intiTruption  of  neccs- 
sitv  ensues  in  the  work  taken  separately  on  the  other  days. 
1  have  given  the  ?ub;ect  all  possible  attention,  and  have 
])ersonally  superintetided  the  working  of  the  system  now  in 
force,  and  I  own  I  am  unal)le  to  recommend  any  classifi- 
cation of  the  |)upils  or  division  of  labour,  or  redistribution 
of  the  lessons  by  which  so  large  a  number  as  IjJ  boys  can 
be  assigned  to  two  Masters,  so  as  to  obviate  the  present 
difficulty  of  unequally  yoking  boys  of  widely  sundered  ex- 
tremes of  ca])acity  together,  or  the  still  greater  objection 
which  I  myself  entertain,  that  it  causes  a  lamentable  waste 
of  time  in  the  task  portion  of  the  work,  by  which  there  is 
not  only  loss  of  a  present  opportunity,  but  tlie  probability 
of  the  formation  of  habits  of  indiscipline  and  idleness, 
generally  prejudicial  to  the  working  of  the  School. 

I  had  therefore  intended  to  pro[)ose  either  to  increase  the 
stalF  of  masters,  or  diminish  the  number  of  pupils,  by  elimi- 
nating the  two  lowest  classes,  which  the  Court,  I  am  well 
aware,  is  most  anxious  to  include  ;  or  to  arrange  the  atten- 
dance on  the .s-(rmpafternoonsof  both  French  and  Mathematical 
Masters,  so  as  to  divide  the  time  between  them,  which  would 
require  the  presence  of  three  non-resitlenl  teachers,  or  Jire 
instead  of  three  days  in  the  week,  besides  overtasking  the 
Classical  Masters  now  associated  with  Mr.  Lethbridge  in  the 
latter  department. 

But  as  I  hear  a  very  general  vnsh  expressed  that  German 
should  be  taught  in  the  school,  in  which  I  entirely  concur, 
and  as  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  six  hours  a  week 
rightly  distributed  is  sufficient  for  both  languages,  and  more 
than  enough  for  French,  if  the  whole  time  were  well  em- 
ployed ;  whereas  a  vast  deal  is,  as  I  complain,  with  us 
unprofitably  used.  I  now  propose  that  a  (Jerman  Master 
should  be  appointed,  and  the  three  afternoons  proportionally 
be  assigned  to  the  teaching  of  the  two  modern  languages"; 
and  that  in  lieu  of  attending  for  the  two  hours  on  Friday. 
Mr.  Lethbridge  be  invited  to  take  the  head  mathematical 
class  between  eleven  and  one  on  Saturdays,  when  the  High 
Master  ^\'ill  be  occupied  with  examining  some  one  or  other  of 
the  lower  classes.  I  should  wish  to  limit  the  teaching  of 
German  to  the  upper  school,  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
that  the  lower  classes  should  have  the  assistance  of  a 
Writing  Master  on  the  Friday  afternoons  instead  of  their 
French  lessons  now  appointed  for  that  day. 

I  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  plans  \vh\c\\  I 
]iropose,  and  beg  to  submit  them,  with  all  confidence,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and  in  due  course  to  that 
also  of  the  General  Court. 

I  am,  with  much  resjiect. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

Herbert  Kynastox,  D.D., 
Thomas  Barker,  Esq.,  High  Master. 

&c.     &c.     &c. 


St.  Paul's  School. 
Sir,  January  30,  1858. 

You  recently  did  me  the  honour  to  request  that  I 
would  lay  before  you  in  writing  the  opinions  which,  in  the 
course  of  my  experience,  1  have  been  led  to  form  on  several 
questions  nearly  atfecting  the  prosjierity  and  efliciency  of 
St.  Paul's  School.  In  accordance  with  your  desire,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  statement : — • 

1  shall,  I  think,  present  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to 
make  in  a  more  intelligible  form  if  I  first  briefly  state  that 
the  |n-incipal  deficiencies  in  St.  Paul's  School  seem  to  me  to 
arise  from  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  causes  : — 
1.  The  absence  of  sufficient  conipelition. 
'J.  'I'he  restricted  basis  of  the  eihu'ation  afforded. 
.'<.  The  want  of  proper  athletic  exercise. 

1. — The  first  deficiency  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  a  very 
serious  character,  and  1  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Court 
is  already  contemplating  some  means  of  sup|)lving  it.  For 
I  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  yo\i  that  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  carried  on  at  great  disadvantage  when  one  of 
the  most  powerful  incentives  to  exertion  is  neutralized  by 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  competition,  or  even  of  any 
rigorous  standard  of  qualification  for  the  great  prizes  of 
the  School,  the  University  exhibitions.  In  fact,  I  find  that 
the  boys  generally  regard  the  exhibitions  as  emoluments 
to  which  their  original  admission  to  the  School  rather  than 
t'neir  subsequent  improvement  of  its  advantages  has  entitled 
them.  And  this  state  of  things  o])erates  very  prejudicially, 
not  only  in  checking  competition  in  the  upper  classes,  but 
also  in  undulv  intluencing  boys  in  the  choice  of  a  profession 
for  life.  It  oflcn  hiip])ens  that  a  boy  whose  powers  and 
habits  of  mind  would  jnobably  have  rendered  him  a  useful 
and  successful  man  in  some  departn)ent  of  mercantile 
employment,  is  tenq)ted  by  the  pecuniary  advantages 
attained  here  with  such  facility  to  select  in  preference  a 
literary  or  professional  life,  for  which  neither  his  tastes  nor 
his  abilities  in  any  way  (pialify  him.'* 

There  are  obviously  two  remedies  for  this  evil, — 
(I.)  To  limit  the  number  of  cxhibii  ions. 
i:^. )  To  increase  the  number  of  competitors. 

As  the  formir  ])lan,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
school  revenue  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
measure,  and  as  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  wishes  of 
the  Court  pointed  railur  to  an  evtensi(m  of  the  School,  I 
will  now  confine  my  remarks  to  the  latter  suggestion. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars  at  once 
raises  the  question  of  the  capabilities  of  the  present  school 
site  and  buildings  ;  are  these  suflicient  to  accommodate, 
for  instance,  50  additional  scholars?  ,\fter  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  I  am  forced  to  state  my  conviction 
that,  though  accommodation  may  undoubtedly  be  found  in 
the  iircsent  school-rooms,  and  ought  to  be  found  there  if  no 
other  course  is  open  to  the  Court,  yet  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  School  will  be  in  danger  of  being  impaired  by  so 
considerable  an  accession  to  our  numbers ;  or,  rather,  that 
we  shall  be  again  involved  in  the  very  difficulties  from 
which,  three  years  ago,  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Court 
in  a  greaf-  measure  rchevcd  us  by  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms. The  latter  are  capable  of  holding  from  51)  to  (iO 
boys,  and  in  the  large  room  there  is  certainly  abundance 
of  s])ace  for  150  more.  Hut  there  is  still  a  difficulty  which 
I  think,  will  render  it  extremely  undesirable  to  avail  our- 
selves to  this  extent  of  the  presumed  limits  of  cur  accom- 
modation. I  refer  to  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the 
noise  of  the  traffic  outside,  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
have  as  few  boys  as  possible  congregated  in  one  room. 
For  we  find  that  under  cover  of  the  incessant  rumble  from 
without  the  boys  in  the  School  (who  are  ostensibly  engaged 
in  preparing  their  lessons  together.)  are  enabled,  in  spite  of 
the  strictest  discipline,  to  talk  aloud  to  one  another  with 
almost  perfect  impunity,  if  I  might  not  rather  say  that  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so  if  any  communication  at  all  is  to  be 
allowed  them.  I  may  add  that  the  Masters  also  in  the  attempt 
(under  such  circumstances  often  only  jiartially  successful) 
to  make  themselves  heard  by  the  class  with  which  they  are 
immediately  engaged,  necessarily  occasion  serious  inter- 
ruption to  each  other,  while  the  boys  around  their  very 
desk  are  able  to  conmiunicate  with  one  another  without  a 
chance  of  detection,  except  by  the  eye  of  the  Master. 
These,  indeed,  are  drawbacks  necessarily  incident  to  the 
present  site  of  the  .School,  which  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  in  the  present  state  of  our  city  traffic  to  be 
peculiarly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution. 

However  (as  I  have  already  said)  these  evils  were  mate- 
rially diminished  by  the  addition  of  class-room,  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  two  of  the  Masters  M-ith  portions,  at 

*  I  might  have  added  while  treating  of  this  portion  of  m.v  subject, 
that  the  annual  prizes  awarded  by  the  liberality  of  the  Court  are  also 
(a.s  it  appears  to  lue)  quite  disijrojjortioued  in  number  to  the  size  of  the 
School,  and  tend  to  defeat  by  their  excess  the  purpose  for  which  they 
aro  designed,    J  refer  more  particularly  to  the  composition  prizes. 


K. 
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K;  least,  of  their  classes  from  the  great  room ;  hut  they  will 

J return  upon  us  in  almost  their  original  force,  if  the  number 

of  our  scholars  be  increased  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  our  school  accommodation.  At  the  same  time, 
so  convinced  am  I  of  the  importance  of  opening  the  larger 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  School  to  a  wider  competition, 
that  I  thmk  even  these  difficulties,  if  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved, should  be  boldly  combated  by  those  charged  with 
the  education  of  your  scliolars,  in  order  to  the  attainment 
almost  at  any  cost  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

II. — I  pass  now  to  the  second  topic  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred :  the  restricted  basis  of  our  education.  Yet  here 
again  the  recent  alterations  introduced  into  our  curriculum 
have  in  a  great  measure  obviated  a  defect  which  I  had  long 
deplored.  My  own  opinion  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  study  of  German,  in  addition  to  that  of 
French,  into  the  School.  I  beheve  that  some  variety  in  the 
subject  of  study  will  be  found  to  relieve  rather  than  em- 
barrass the  minds  of  our  boys  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  elements  of  a  language,  and  especially  the  pronuncia- 
tion, are  never  so  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  acquired  as 
in  boyhood.  But  when  once  a  good  foundation  is  laid,  the 
modern  languages  can  be  easily  prosecuted  as  opportunity 
may  afterwards  offer.  I  do  not  therefore  think  that  the 
study  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  time 
at  present  devoted  to  the  classics  and  mathematics.  Si.x 
hours  in  the  week  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  quite  sufii- 
cient  for  instruction  in  these  branches  of  knowledge. 

I  would,  however,  advise  that  the  study  of  German 
should  be  limited  to  the  second  or  third  classes.  By  the 
time  that  a  boy  has  reached  that  position  in  the  School  he 
ought  to  be  tolerably  conversant  with  French,  and  (if  he 
has  made  a  good  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  School)  will  then  be  able  to  devote  the 
greater  portion  of  the  six  hours,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
reserved  for  the  modern  languages,  to  the  study  of  German. 
With  respect  to  the  proposal  that  a  new  Under-master 
should  be  appointed  to  instruct  the  junior  classes  in  writing, 
arithmetic,  &c.,  I  need  say  little  more  than  that  I  anticipate 
much  advantage  to  the  School  from  such  an  innovation. 
There  was  a  time  (1  confess)  when  I  felt  some  sympathy 
with  thoie  who  object  to  the  assimilation  of  our  old  public 
foundations  to  the  type  of  a  modern  commercial  School ; 
but  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  fathers  of  our 
boys,  who'  are  generally  men  fully  occupied  with  their  pro- 
fessional engagements,  almost  invariably  assume  that  they 
have  sufficiently  provided  for  their  sons'  education  in  send- 
ing them  to  a  good  Pubhc  Scliool,  and  cannot  be  induced  to 
provide  at  home  for  their  instruction  in  those  common 
things,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  yet  absolutely  essential  to 
the  education  of  a  gentleman. 

There  will  in  this  case,  I  think,  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  necessary  time  for  the  proposed  instruction.  It  may  be 
easily  secured  from  the  hours  at  present  devoted  to  arith- 
metic in  the  lower  classes. 

But  since  the  contemplated  changes  will  in  any  case  in- 
volve a  complete  readjustment  of  our  hours  of  school  work, 
I  need  not  enter  further  upon  the  subject  at  present. 

III. — I  approach  the  consideration  of  the  third  topic  to 
which  I  have  alluaed  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  great 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset.  But  so  essentially  im- 
portant do  I  believe  it  to  be  that  I  should,  I  (eel,  be  wanting 
in  my  duty  to  you  and  the  other  Governors  of  the  School 
were  I  to  neglect  to  invite  your  attention  to  it. 

I  need  not.  pause  to  remind  you  that  instruction  is  but  a 
part — I  might  even  say,  but  a  subordinate  part — of  sound 
education  ;  and  were  it  found  that  our  system  at  St.  Paul's 
School  tended  to  impart  knowledge  rather  than  power,  that 
while  successful  in  communicating  intellectual  tastes  it 
failed  to  develop  moral  energy  of  character,  I  should  feel 
that  we  were  performing  our  work  very  unsatisfactorily 
indeed.  Yet  I  fear  that  to  some  extent  at  least  this  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  true. 

Y'ou  and  other  members  of  the  Court  have,  I  am  aware, 
been  often  surprised  at  the  failure  in  their  University  career 
of  Paulines  whom,  after  every  allowance  made  for  the  par- 
tial opinion  of  their  Masters,  you  were  led  to  regard  as  boys 
of  considerable  abihty  and  attainment.  I  think  that  these 
failures  have  been  of  too  frequent  occiurence  to  allow  us  to 
attribute  them  to  the  ordinary  causes  which  may  interfere 
with  the  success  of  a  promising  boy  at  the  University. 

My  own  experience  in  a  foiu:-fold  relation  as  school- 
fellow, as  fellow-collegiate,  as  tutor  in  the  University,  as 
Master  again  at  our  School,  has  forced  upon  me  the  un- 
willing conviction  that  there  is  about  our  Paulines  a  defi- 
ciency iu  earnestness  and  energy  of  character  so  general  as 
to  claim  at  least  some  investigation. 

One  cause  of  this  defect  I  have  probably  ab-eady  pointed 
out  *to  you  when  speaking  of  the  limited  nature  of  our 
competition ;  but   a  more  influential  one   I  believe  to  be 


the  want  of  opportunity  for  out-door  games  and  athletic 
exercise. 

Til"  whole  work  of  education  does  not  rest  with  tlie 
Master.  Boys  play  an  important  part  in  educating  one 
another;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  that  physical  energy  with 
which  moral  power  is  often  closely  associated,  I  believe  that 
a  manly,  vigorous  tone  of  mind  is  acquired  far  more  in  the 
playground  than  in  the  schoolroom.  I  would  give  little 
for  the  boy  who  is  not  in  earnest  about  his  games  and 
recreations ;  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  he  will  prove  in 
earnest  about  his  work. 

But  you  will  ask  me  what  is  the  practical  bearing  of 
these  remarks  upon  St.  Paul's  School,  since  it  is  obvious 
that,  while  the  School  continues  in  its  present  site,  the 
acquisition  of  an  adequate  playground  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  point 
out  an  evil  which  has  forced  itself  upon  my  notice,  without 
presuming  to  anticipate  the  remedy  which  the  Court  may 
think  fit  to  apply. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  practical  inferences  from 
these  remarks  to  which  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  refer. 

(1.)  I  think  that  these  considerations  should  definitely 
preclude,  in  case  of  alterations  being  made  in  the  present 
buildings,  any  scheme  for  encroaching  on  the  few  square 
yards  of  paved  court  which  are  at  present  complimented 
with  the  name  of  a  playground  ;  for,  however  inadequate 
and  in  some  respects  unsuitable  for  its  purpose  this  play- 
ground may  appear,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  better,  simply  invaluable. 

(2.)  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  boys  should 
be  allowed  at  least  one  complete  half-holiday  in  the  week. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  only  through  some  inadvert- 
ence that  at  the  last  change  in  the  scheme  of  school-hours 
sanctioned  by  the  Court  the  Saturday  half-holiday  was  cur- 
tailed by  one  hour.  This,  I  think,  has  proved  a  very  serious 
loss  to  the  boys,  wlio,  even  when  released  at  twelve  o'clock, 
had  but  just  time  to  get  to  their  cricket  ground  hi  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  and  after  a  hurried  game  to  reach  their 
homes  before  nightfall.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  lie 
most  conducive,  both  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  advan- 
tage of  our  scholars,  if  they  were  set  at  liberty  at  least  once 
in  the  week  at  half-past  eleven,  or  twelve  o'clock  at  latest. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  believe  that,  in  pressing 
this  subject  upon  your  attention,  I  shall  be  supported  by 
the  views  of  my  excellent  friend  the  High  Master.  He  has 
given  e\'ery  opjiortunity  in  liis  power  to  the  boys  to  engage 
in  open-air  games  ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  sanction  and  encouragement  that  a  whole- 
some taste  for  athletic  exercise  has  much  revived  in  the 
School  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Before  I  conclude,  may  I  be  allowed  to  refer  to  one  other 
practical  evil  in  our  school  arrangements  which  appears  to 
me  to  claim  your  deliberate  attention.  I  allude  to  the 
practice  by  which,  for  many  years  past,  those  of  our  scholars 
who  are  about  to  proceed  to  the  University  have  been  re- 
quired to  remain  in  the  School  for  nearly  two  months  after 
their  final  examination.  This  detention,  after  their  school 
career  is  in  fact  terminated,  is,  I  can  assme  you,  no  less 
irksome  to  the  exhibitioners  themselves  than  it  is  obstruc- 
tive to  the  regular  work  of  the  School.  The  evil  is  felt 
especially  by  the  Masters  of  the  Upper  School  (both  in  the 
classical  and  mathematical  departments)  in  the  consequent 
postponement  of  our  annual  removes,  and  the  delay  thus 
occasioned  in  the  commencement  of  our  work  for  the 
ensuing  year  mth  the  new  draughts  into  our  classes  ;  but 
in  its  effects  upon  the  boys  themselves  it  is,  I  think,  even 
more  prejudicial,  for  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  induce  or  en- 
courage, at  a  most  important  period  of  their  lives,  those 
habits  of  listlessness  and  indolence  which  they  will  find  it 
far  more  easy  to  acquire  than  to  shake  off  again  when  once 
indulged. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  if  any  considerations 
of  convenience  with  which  1  am  unacquainted  have  occa- 
sioned the  fixing  of  so  long  an  interv  al  between  the  close 
of  the  examination  and  the  holding  of  the  Exhibition  Court, 
the  candidates  for  exhibitions  should  at  any  rate  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  the  School  at  the  former  period. 

My  remarks  have  now  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  I  had  originally  proposed  to  myself.  The  interest 
and  importance  of  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  plead  my 
apology  with  you  for  the  length  of  my  communication.  In 
making  the  suggestions  which  I  have  just  submitted  to  you, 
I  shall  not,  I  am  sure,  be  suspected  of  any  disposition  to 
underrate  the  great  capabilities  of  the  School  even  in  its  pre- 
sent circumstances.  I  would  rather  appeal  to  its  recent 
successes  at  the  University  in  proof  that  the  difficulties  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  even  now  not  insurmountable. 
But  they  are  not,  1  must  add,  the  less  real  on  that;  account, 
and  though  I  cannot  expect  that  any  scheme  which  might 
be  suggested  for  their  removal  would  itself  be  altogether 
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free  from  objpptions,  I  have  tlioupht  it  my  duty  to  state 
candidly  the  defects  under  which  the  present  constitution  of 
the  School  ajipears  to  me  to  labour,  and  the  probalile  opera- 
tion of  such  schemes  for  their  amendment  as  have  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind.  I  congratulate  myself  and  the 
School  with  which  I  am  connected,  that  the  'ditlicult  task 
of  balancing  conflicting  advantages,  and  determining  on  the 
course  most  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of  our  noble 
Foundation  rests  with  gentlemen  so  desirous  and  so  able  to 
arrive  !it  a  right  decision  as  yourself  and  the  other  Gover- 
nors of  St.  Paul's  School.        , 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  with  much  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Alfred  J.  Carver,  M.A., 
Sur-master  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
ToT.iomas  Barker,  Esq., 
■  Sun-eror  Accountant  of  St.  Paul's  School. 


Number  of  Hours  per  week  allotted  to  Mathematics  in 
the  various  Public  Schools. 

Birmingham  (King  Edward's  School). — Four  hours  and 
one  evening. — Some  boys  excused  Latin  and  Greek  verse 
composition  for  additional  mathematics. 

Bromsgrore. — In  the  classical  department  five  hours. 
Boys  preparing  for  Cambridge  or  requiring  extra  mathe- 
matics sometimes  four  hours  extra.  In  modern  depart- 
ment parts  of  three  afternoons  extra. 

Charterhouse. — Five  hours  and  two  evenings. 

Cheltenham  College. — Varying  in  the  different  classes 
from  three  to  ten  hours  ])er  week,  "  as  a  rule  increasing  in 
number  as  we  get  higher  in  the  school." 

Christ's  Hospital. — Nine  hours  and  two  evenings. 

City  of  London. — Nine  hours  and  a  half;  in  the  lower 
classes  somewhat  less. 

Eton. — About  four  hours  in  school,  a  system  of  private 
tuition  (to  some  extent  optional)  prevails. 

Harrow. — About  four  hours  in  school,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  boys  two  hours  with  one  of  the  Masters  as  a  private 
tutor. 

King's  College  ScAoc/.— Six  hours  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment, and  one  and  a  half  hour  additional,  which  is  devoted 
to  classics  or  mathematics  at  the  option  of  the  pupil.  In 
the  modern  department  the  number  of  hours  is  greater. 
A  system  of  private  tuition  exists  here. 

Merchant  Taylors. — Ten  hours. 

Repton. — "  Rather  more  than  one  hour  a  day." 

Rossall  School. — Seven  hours  and  one  evening,  in  the 
lower  classes  somewhat  less. 

Rugby. — Same  as  at  Harrow. 

Shrewsbury. — Four  hours,  and  besides  "  they  have  to 
prepare  and  do  work  for  the  Master  out  of  school."  Boys 
whose  forte  is  mathematics,  excused  classical  \erse  com- 
position for  mathematics. 

St.  Paul's. — Four  hours. 

Westminster. — Five  hours  in  the  winter.  Five  and  a  half 
in  the  summer. 

Winchester. — Seven  hours,  an  extra  hour  for  trigonometry 
or  any  higher  subject. 

The  information  on  which  the  above  report  is  based  was 
obt;uned  in  July  I8fi0,  some  changes  may  possibly  have 
since  been  made,  but  if  any,  in  all  probability  merely  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  hours. 

WiLLi.\M  Lethbridge. 


The  Grove.  Harrow, 
Pf.ar  Sir,  December  1.5,  1S57. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  your 
note  of  the  4th  instant,  we  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  report  of  Dr.  Kynaston,  which  you  had 
indorsed,  and  also  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  postscript 
of  your  own  note. 

We  have  given  careful  attention  to  each  of  the  jiroposals 
submitted  to  our  judgment,  and  we  now  venture  to  lay 
before  you  our  opinions  upon  each  as  nearly  in  order  as 
possible. 

(1.)  Fully  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  great  importance  of 
extending  the  advantages  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's 
School  by  increasing  the  number  of  scholars,  we  fear  this 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  corrresponding  increase  of 
accommodation ;  as  both  for  play  and  study,  they  have, 
we  conceive,  little  more  than  they  require  at  present.  The 
only  mode  by  which  it  appears  to  us  that  this  accommoda- 
tion could  well  be  obtained  is  by  making  use  of  the  Masters' 
houses  and  remunerating  their  present  occupiers,  so  that 

•they  may  provide   themselves   with  residences   elsewhere. 

'These  houses  could  readily  no  doubt  be  adapted  to  your 


])iirposp,  and  as  none  of  the  Masters  now  take  boarders  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  thiit  they  should  reside  near  the  School. 

C2.)  We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  encourage  directly 
the  removal  of  boys  at  so  early  an  age  as  is  proposed  from 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  their  parents.  The  evil 
mentioned  by  the  Head  Master  might  hcsl  be  remedied,  we 
think,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  not  admitting 
any  boy  into  the  School  who  is  not  fit  for  the  work  of  the 
lowest  form. 

(.'i.)  1 1  scarcely  appears  to  us  desirable  to  break  in  upon  the 
long  established  number  of  the  School  merely  to  introduce 
so  small  an  additional  number  of  scholars  as  is  proposed  by 
the  Head  Master,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
change  would  only  introduce  boys  of  too  tender  an  age  to 
be  ordinarily  admitted  into  a  Piihlic  School.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Governors  of  the  School 
are  not  blinded  by  any  su|)crstitious  adherence  to  esta- 
blished usage  so  as  to  preclude  their  considering  how  the 
advantages  of  so  wealthy  an  institution  may  be  extended  as 
far  as  possible. 

(4.)  We  regret  that  we  cannot  coincide  with  the  Head 
Master's  opinion  as  to  introducing  a  class  of  boys  who 
should  be  rewarded  without  reference  to  their  proceeding 
to  the  University,  as  such  a  step  would,  we  think, 
without  gaining  any  counterbalancing  advantage,  tend 
very-  much  to  lower  the  character  of  St.  Paul's  School,  as 
one  of  the  great  Public  Schools  of  the  country.  Such  an 
object,  if  thought  very  desirable  might,  we  should  think, 
be  better  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Mercers'  School. 

(5.)  We  think  it  most  probable  that  the  rule  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  restore  of  removing  from  the  School  in 
due  course  those  who,  "  after  a  reasonable  time,  proved 
"  here,  be  found  unapt  or  unable  to  learn  lest  they  possess 
"  their  room  in  vain,"  has  fallen  into  disuctude  from 
having  been  found  |)ractically  too  severe  and  harsh  a 
measure  to  be  enforced  ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  sure  to  stamp 
a  boy  in  after  life  with  disgrace. 

(6.)  We  quite  agree  with  the  Head  Master  in  thinking 
that  the  great  number  of  exhihitions  tends  to  deaden  com- 
petition, and  we  believe  that  a  smaller  number,  might  be 
quite  sufficient,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
nuce  the  required  stimulus  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  exhibitions  are  not  to  he  regarded  merely  as 
scholarships,  but  as  the  means  of  assisting  ])arents  to  send 
boys  to  the  University  who,  though  not  likely  to  gain  very 
high  honours  there,  may,  especially  as  clergymen,  benefit 
much  by  the  advantai^es  of  a  University  education.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  such  a  change,  if  deemed  expedient, 
could  not,  with  justice  to  the  present  scholars,  hi'  carried 
into  effect  without  long  jircvious  notice. 

(7.)  With  res|)ect  to  the  last  suggestion  of  the  Head 
Master,  although  we  cannot  but  feel  how  laborious  and 
anxious  such  an  office  as  that  of  Head  Master  must  neces- 
sarily be,  we  think  that  the  number  of  .'iO  scholars  which 
is,  we  suppose,  about  the  average  of  the  8th  and  7th  classes 
together,  is  not  more  than  in  any  Public  School  may 
reasonably  lie  expected  to  come  under  the  more  immediate 
charge  of  the  Head  Master. 

(8.)  With  res])ect  to  the  study  of  German,  we  still  think 
that  in  a  School  like  St.  Paul's  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  that  language  for  those  who  desire  it. 
The  great  difficulty  would  consist  in  obtaining  time  for  this 
without  interfering  with  the  other  studies.  One  way  in 
which  we  conceive  it  might  be  done  is  the  following  : — All 
boys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  School  who  have  attained  a 
satisfactory  proficiency  in  French,  might  be  allotved  the 
option  of  substituting  German  for  French  on  the  days  now 
given  to  French  alone. 

(9.)  As  you  have  kindly  asked  our  opinion  on  any  other 
points  connected  with  the  education  of  the  School,  we  are 
not  sorry  to  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  great 
importance  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  boys  more  than 
is  the  case  at  present  to  physical  and  political  geography. 
This  might  be  much  assisted  by  the  introduction  of  large 
maps  and  the  use  of  the  "Mack  board,"  and  the  reading  of 
portions  of  books  devoted  to  those  particular  subjects; 
we  might  also  suggest  that  certain  definite  portions  of 
history,  ancient  or  modern,  should  be  proposed  to  the 
whole  School,  during  the  two  long  vacations,  as  subjects  for 
examination  on  the  return  of  the  boys  to  School,  prizes  or 
rewards  being  given  to  each  class  for  excellence  in  that 
particular  department. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Thos.  Barker,  Esq.,  Thos.  Henry  Steel. 

Surveyor  Accountant  to  St.  Paul's  School, 


K. 
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London  House,  S.  W. 
Sir,  March  4,  1859. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledtje  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
1st  inst.,  in  which  j-ou  do  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  in 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Trustees  so  greatly  exceed  their  expenditure. 

The  subject  on  which  you  have  referred  to  me,  is  not  new 
to  me,  as.  in  consequence  of  discussions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  I  have  given  it  my  serious  con- 
sideration. 

My  decided  opinion  is,  that  since  the  very  existence  of 
such  Schools  as  that  of  King's  College  shows  that  there  is 
as  much  call  now  as  at  any  other  time  for  thoroughly 
efficient  day  Schools  of  the  character  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
in  London,  the  Trustees  would  not  be  justified  in  re- 
moving this  School  into  the  country,  and  converting  it 
into  a  Boarding  School.  I  should  strongly  advise  tlieir 
increasing  the  number  of  boys  educated,  and  continuing 
the  School  as  a  day  School  in  London,  selecting,  if  they 
think  well,  such  site  as  might  be  most  suitable  for  the 
health  of  the  boys. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 
Edward  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  A.  C.  London. 


My  dear  Sir,  March  8,  1859. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  offer  my  opinions 
upon  the  important  questions  which  you  ha\'e  been  jjleased 
on  behalf  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany to  submit  to  me.  But  I  do  so  after  having  given  to 
it  the  best  consideration  in  my  power. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  courses  which  you 
deem  open  to  the  Trustees,  even  if  the  present  site  were 
unobjectionable,  I  do  not  see  how  the  number  of  the  pupils 
could  be  so  far  increased  within  the  present  buildings  as  to 
absorb  the  surjilus  sum  of  2,500/.  per  annum. 

But  the  want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  health  and  re- 
creation of  the  scholars  to  which  you  have  adverted,  an  evil 
that  would  be  augmented  if  a  larger  number  of  pupils  were 
congregated,  and  the  noise  from  the  carriages  and  carts 
that  are  constantly  passing,  appear  to  me  to  render  tlie  site 
BO  objectionable,  that  if  the  same  reasons  had  existed  three 
centuries  ago,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Dean  Colet 
would  have  selected  it,  neither  do  I  think  that  the  spirit  of 
his  will,  or  his  intention  in  founding  tlie  School,  would  be 
violated  by  a  mere  transfer  of  the  site.  When  Charing 
Cross  was  a  mile  out  of  town,  v/hich  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  long  after  his  time,  it  must  have  been  comparatively 
an  easy  thing  for  boys  educated  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard 
to  obtain  fresh  air  and  exercise  in  the  open  fields. 

As  respects  the  second  of  the  plans  suggested,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  intention  of  the  Founder,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
your  words,  viz.,  "to  provide  a  day  school  in  London  for 
"  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  citizens  as  desired  to  give  their 
"  sons  the  advantages  of  an  University  education,  but 
"  whose  circumstances  are  not  equal  to  bear  the  expense  of 
"  such  preparatorj-  schools  as  Eton,  Harrow,  or  the  like," 
must  be  taken  as  the  guide  by  which  the  expediency  of  it 
is  to  be  determined,  and  that  there  are  two  ])oints  especially 
which  are  prominently  marked  in  these  words. 

1.  The  Founder  deemed  it  best  to  establish  a  day  school. 
What  his  reasons  were  does  not  appear.  But  he  might 
have  thought  the  combination  of  home  influences  with 
good  public  instructions  to  be  that  system  of  education 
which  would  give  a  boy  the  best  chance  of  turning  out  at 
once  a  good  scholar  and  a  good  man.  Wincliester  and 
Eton  Colleges  were  both  in  existence  when  he  founded  the 
School,  and  he  might  have  taken  them  for  his  model.  But 
he  appears  to  have  thought  it  better  to  expend  his  funds  in 
providing  for  153  boys  the  means  of  obtaining  tlie  kind  of 
education  just  referred  to,  than  in  furnishing  instruction, 
together  with  board  and  lodging,  to  a  smaller  number  in  the 
country. 

2.  It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  Dean  Colet  that  his 
School  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  wealthy  citizens 
of  London.  I  know  myself  the  case  of  a  scholar  whose 
education  proved  a  very  successful  one,  and  who  in  all 
probability  could  not  have  remained  at  the  School,  nor  have 
proceeded  to  the  LTniversity,  had  not  the  fact  of  the  School 
being  in  London  given  him  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  useful  during  his  leisure  hours  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness.    Such  cases  may  ha^-e  frequently  occurred. 

They  could  not  have  occurred  had  the  School  been  in  the 
country,  unless  the  entire  expense  of  education  were  de- 
frayed ;  an  establishment  in  the  country  would  put  it  oiit 
of  the  power  of  many  jiarents  who,  under  the  present  system, 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  School,  to  partake  of  its  advantages. 

If  150  or  more  boys  were  Uving  together,  separated  from 
their  parents,  the  almost  certain  result  would  be  that  what- 


ever might  be  the  nominal  cost  of  education  it  would  prac- 
tically prove  to  be  not  an  economical  one! 

And  though  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  honour  and  faithful- 
ness which  have  distinguished  the  administration  of  Dean 
Colet's  trust  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers' 
Com])any,  I  think  that  the  removal  of  the  School  into  the 
country  might  at  least  be  a  temptation,  in  some  cases,  to 
introduce  boys  of  a  higher  class,  and  if  that  were  done  such 
boys  would  not  only  occupy  the  place  of  others  for  whom 
the  School  was  more  particularly  designed,  but  probably 
might  occasion  habits  of  expense,  which  might  be  injurious 
to  all. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  fear  that  a  removal  of  the  School 
into  the  country,  as  contemplated  in  the  2nd  of  the  tn-o 
courses  that  are  proposed,  might  lead  to  a  violation  of  Dean 
Colet's  intentions  in  reference  to  both  these  particulars. 

But  besides  these  two  courses  which  are  brought  most 
prominently  forward,  your  letter  contains  two  other  sug- 
gestions. 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  me  to  be  open  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  same  objections  as  the  one  last  considered, 
not  to  mention  the  evil  of  an  indefir.ite  delay. 

To  my  own  mind  the  second  of  these  presents  itself  as 
being  most  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Dean 
Colet's  directions,  and,  therefore,  if  feasible,  the  one  to  be 
adopted. 

It  would  furnish  the  means  of  education  to  a  larger 
number,  ])ro\'ide  a  day  School,  and  preserve  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  to  the  class  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

The  fact  of  the  citizens  of  London  no  longer  living,  as 
they  did  in  former  time,  within  the  city,  but  in  a  wider 
range,  would  justify  the  transfer  of  the  building  to  a  distant 
and  more  healthy  part  of  the  metropolis. 

If  I  may  judge  from  my  own  case,  and  that  of  others 
which  I  have  known,  the  word  "  citizens  "  has  not  in  past 
times  been  so  interpreted  as  to  be  limited  to  freemen  of  the 
city.  If  it  he  taken  in  tlie  wider  sense  of  inhabitants  of 
London,  there  is  no  doubt  that  supposing  the  building  to 
he  removed  as  suggested,  tlierc  will  always  be  numbers  of 
the  class  described  who  will  be  most  thankful  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  School.  With  respect 
to  tliose  who  live  within  the  city,  and  who.  therefore,  would 
be  jilaced  by  this  arrangement  at  a  greater  distance,  there 
would  unquestionably  be  some  difficulty ;  but  not,  1  con- 
ceive, an  insuperable  one.  I  have  known  boys  vijliose 
jjareuts  lived  near  Covent  Garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
()xford  Street,  or  even  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  who,  nevertheless,  walked  daily  to  and  from 
the  School  in  its  present  situation.  For  the  reason  above 
mentioned  the  number  of  such  scholars  is  probably  not  so 
great  as  it  formerly  was,  and  there  are  means  of  con^'eyance 
to  distant  p.arts  of  the  town  from  an}-  other  quarter  which 
in  past  times  did  not  exist.  I  will  only  add  that  whate^•er 
conclusion  the  Trustees  may  arrive  at  upon  this  important 
question,  I  trust  that  the  result  will  be  to  give  still  greater 
efficiency  and  honour  to  Dean  Colet's  School,  to  which  I 
shall  always  feel  myself  to  have  been  most  deeply  indebted. 
I  I'emain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 
To  Edwd.  H.  Palmer  Esq.,  A.  Ll.vndaff. 

Surveyor  Accountant  of 
St.  Paul's  School. 


Memorandum   on   the   Letter   of  the   Surveyor 
Accountant  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London. 

It  is  obvious  that,  considering  the  amount  of  money  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mercer's  Company  and  the  increase  of 
annual  income,  a  large  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
number  of  scholars  educated  at  the  School. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Founder,  Dean  Colet,  prescribe  that 
children  of  all  nations  and  countries  indifferently  shall  l)e 
taught  in  the  School.  This  much  lessens  the  difficulty 
which  at  first  sight  might  attend  the  removal  of  the  School 
from  its  present  locality  strictly  maintained.  But  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  metropoHs,  the  wide  intention  of  tlie  Founder, 
contem])lating  aU  nations  and  countries  indifferently  (which 
could  be  nowhere  so  well  carried  out  as  it  is  in  or  near  the 
]jresent  situation),  the  almost  prescriptive  right  acquired 
by  350  years'  possession  of  the  School,  the  desirableness  of 
ready  and  constant  supervision  by  the  Company  of  Mercers, 
to  whom  all  the  care  and  charge,  rule  and  governance  of 
the  School  is  expressly  committed  by  the  Statutes,  seem 
to  preclude  its  being  placed  in  any  situation  not  generally 
accessible  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Such  a  site,  with  the  aid  of  Parliament,  might  readily  be 
obtained.  The  means  of  access  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  more  tliickly  peopled  parts  of  the  metropolis  are  both 
numerous  and   cheap.      Even   by  walking,  boys  used  to 
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attend  St.  Paul's  School  from  Regent's  Park  and  near  the 
EdRen-are  Road ;  to  Birminslianx  School  they  have  been 
known  to  walk  six  miles,  and  to  Manchester  School  come 
eight;  in  the  hitter  case  the  son  of  a  far  from  wealthy 
clergjanan,  by  railway.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
while  Dean  Colet  provides  the  instruction  should  be  free, 
the  class  of  books  and  kind  of  instruction  he  prescribed 
evidently  contemplated  children  not  of  the  lowest  class. 

A  suitable  site  obtained  and  convenient  buildinRS  erected, 
the  next  object  for  consideration  will  l)e  the  )>rovision  of 
additional  Masters  and  the  means  of  remunerating  them. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways. 

Suppose  the  present  number  of  Classical  Masters  doubled 
(which,  at  least,  would  be  required),  eight  houses  of  resi- 
dence would  be  desirable ;  four  of  these,  at  least,  need  not 
be  large,  as  it  is  not  to  be  wished  young  men  should  stay 
too  long  in  the  subordinate  posts,  but  rather  regard  their 
oflSces  as  a  training  and  preparation  for  higher  duties.  Let 
it  be,  however,  remembered  that  though  nuich  of  details 
must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  High  Master,  it  is  indis- 
)ensable  to  success  tliat  the  lower  part  of  the  School  should 
je  grounded  by  men  of  experience,  and  therefore  well  paid, 
but  always  under  the  immediate  eye  and  personal  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  High  Master. 

For  Masters  with  salaries  from  150/.  to  250/.  per  annum 
and  a  house,  will  secure  the  services  of  young  men  from  the 
Universities  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
School. 

Boarders  would  form  a  reasonable  sotirce  of  increased 
remuneration  to  the  High  and  Sur-masters.  Houses  should 
be  built  to  accommodate  them,  and  as  the  numbers  would 
depend  on  the  rejiutation  of  the  School  and  the  men  hold- 
ing office  for  the  time  being,  an  additional  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  raise  the  School,  whde  its  situation,  increase  of 
convenience,  and  other  advantages,  would  induce  many 
to  send  their  sons  who  are  now  deterred  by  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  present  School  in  the  heart  of  London. 

A  capitation  fee  (varying  according  to  the  place  of  each 
boy  in  the  .School)  might  properly  be  paid  by  the  Company 
to  the  High  Master  for  all  boys  above  the  original  number 
of  \o'.i.  This,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  boarders,  would  be 
defrayed  by  the  parents. 

Boarders  shoidd  have  an  equal  chance  in  competition  for 
exhibitions,  but  these  should  be  awarded  by  the  Examiners 
absolutely  and  alone.  In  cases  of  moral  misconduct  the 
High  Master  to  refer  to  the  Sun-eyor  Accountant  or  Court 
of  Assistants,  who  shall  have  power  to  maintain  or  withhold 
the  award  of  the  Examiners. 

It  is  submitteil  the  number  of  the  boys  might  at  first, 
with  ])erfect  safety  as  regards  exi)ense,  be  double<l  (the 
buildings  being  erected  capalde  of  enlargement  or  addition). 
This  keeps  the  original  number  or  association,  not  to  be 
disregarded.  stiU  the  key  of  the  extension  of  the  School. 
Of  the  M(i  thus  gained,  SO  might  be  assigned  to  the  High 
Master  and  20  to  the  Sur-master  as  boarders.  It  is  desi- 
rable to  have  two  Masters  taking  boarders,  as  the  second 
Master's  terms  woidd  naturally  be  somewhat  lower  than  the 
High  Master's,  and  conse(|uently  open  the  school  to  a 
wider  range  of  persons.  The  advantage  of  boarders  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a  Public  School  is  immeasurable,  bringing 
in  a  new  set  of  boys  with  different  local  associations  and 
sources  of  illustration  and  information  for  a  judicious  Master 
to  imjjrove  u])on. 

This  would  leave  256  to  be  nominated  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  together  with  such  vacancies  among  boarders  as 
should  not  after  a  reasonable  time  be  filled  up. 

One  other  point  of  vital  importance  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  it  must  be  a  primarj-  object  in  all  arrangements 
that  the  high  Christian  and  classical  standard  of  the  School 
be  maintained.  The  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  should 
be  held  up  and  sedulously  supported.  The  University 
course  and  the  honours  to  be  acquired  in  it  should  be  the 
main  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is  to  be 
directed.  This  is  the  lode  star  on  which  the  High  Master 
is  steadily  to  keep  his  eye. 

But  from  long  experience  as  teacher  of  the  highest  class 
but  one  in  Rugby  School,  and  Head  Master  of  all  King 
j;dwarQ's  Foundation  in  Birmingham,  the  ^vTiter  with 
deference  submits  his  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
a  scheme  which  shall  secure  equal  acciu^cy  and  precision 
of  grounding  in  elementary  classical  teaching  for  those  in- 
tended for  professional  jiursuits  of  a  secondary  order  and 
those  aspiring  to  a  most  distinguished  University  success. 
A  full  measure  of  sound  and  pure  classical  instruction  up 
to  a  certain  age  and  to  a  certain  point  might  be  conveyed 
to  both  classes ;  at  that  age  and  at  that  point  a  partial 
divergence  would  take  place,  both  continuing  the  same 
studies  together  with  the  same  strictness  at  certain  lessons 
and  hours,  while  at  other  times  the  future  scholar  would 
pursue  the  higher  branches  of  philology,  and  the  boy  in- 
tended for   other  pursuits  would  follow  a  more  practical 


course.  Under  a  judicious  Master,  each  in  the  common 
lessons  would  materially  aid,  inform,  and  illustrate  with  his 
views  and  associations  the  other. 

It  is  submitted  the  wide  question  how  far  the  foundation 
of  rewards,  in  the  shape  of  pajnnents  for  courses  at  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Science,  Kensington  Museum,  School 
of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  scholarship  in  the  School,  to 
keep  boys  longer,  and  the  like,  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  but  this  should  be  done  only  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  classical  knowledge,  only  to  a  certain 
fixed  number,  and  on  definite  conditions  as  to  the  due  use 
of  su^h  advantages,  and  always  on  the  condition  of  keeping 
up  the  classical  standard,  by  regolsu'  attendance  at  the 
portions  of  ordinary  work  in  the  School  jirescribcd.  This 
tnight  tend  to  introduce  a  more  thoroughly  groimded  or 
higher  educated  element  into  the  secondary  classes  of  our 
])rofessions,  a  thing  nmch  to  be  desired,  and  the  want  of 
which  is  ]>roducing  in  some  ouarters  slow  but  irremediable 
evil.     But  this  is  matter  of  detail. 

It  is  trusted  the  length  to  which  the  above  suggestions  have 
extended  will  be  pardoned.  If  in  any  way  the  writer  can 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  noble  work  in  which  the  Sur- 
veyor \ccountant  and  his  colleagues  are  engaged  he  will  be 
niost  thankful,  looking  upon  them,  as  he  docs,  with  much 
respect,  and  entertaming  for  the  School  in  whose  cause 
they  are  labouring  the  sincerest  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
affection . 

J.  P.  Manchester. 

June  22,  1859. 


K. 


llatton  Hounslo\v,  W. 
Sunday,  March  6,  1859, 
My  dear  Sir,  Half-])ast  5  a.m. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  honour  of  your  commu- 
nication ;  to-morrow  1  leave  town  for  the  Spring  Circuit. 
It  would  be  difficult  before  the  Circuit  is  over  to  send  an 
api)ropriate  and  final  answer.  It  would  ]]o  impossible,  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  impracticable  to  see  the  Bishops(whom 
you  have  named)  before  the  Circuit  is  over,  and  I  think  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should,  if  we  can.  meet  and  (if  possible) 
agree  as  to  the  advice  to  be  given.  The  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  metropolis  forms,  I  think,  the  most  imimrtant 
feature  in  what  is  to  be  considered.  The  Founder's  "  words  " 
arc  not  of  overwhelming  importance.  He  was  a  far-seeing 
man,  and  meant  to  do  the  greatest  good  in  his  power,  and 
his  selection  of  a  London  Company  (as  Trustees)  was  veiT 
wise  and  sagacious. 

St.  Paid's  School  was  no  doubt  meant  for  the  sons  of 
Lond(m  citizens,  but  the  fame  and  credit  of  the  School  has 
been  maintained  chicHy  by  persons  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  city,  to  whom  its  ])osition  in  Londpn  (certainly  to 
myself)  was  an  advantage;  but  1  must  not  get  into  a 
premature  discussion  of  the  subject. 

I  shall  write  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  propose  that 
we  shoulil  all  meet  and  talk  the  matter  before  anyone 
gives  an  ojjinion.  If  it  can  be  a  joint  and  unanimous 
opinion,  so  much  the  better. 

I  remain; 

Ver}'  truly  yours, 

Edw.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  Fred.  Pollock. 


Hatton  Hounslow, 
Monday,  May  9,  1859. 
My  dear  Sir,  4  o'clock  a.m. 

It  is  high  time  that  I  should  give  you  some  answer 
to  the  question  you  did  me  the  honour  to  propose  just 
before  the  last  Circuit ;  and  before  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  (which  I  hope  to  do)  I  wish  to  send  an  instal- 
ment of  my  reply.  The  inquiry  obviously  divides  itself  into 
several  distinct  questions,  of  which  I  think  the  first  is — • 

Would  Dean  Colet  (had  he  lived  in  these  times)  have 
made  the  same  arrangements,  and  left  the  same  disposition 
f>f  his  jn'operty  as  he  did  some  years  before  he  died  and  at 
his  death,  or  when  he  founded  St.  Paul's  Schools  ? 

I  think  the  answer  of  every  jjerson  acquainted  with  the 
subject  must  be  in  the  negative.  Then,  IVhi/  not  ?  is  the 
next  question.  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  would 
lead  very  far  towards  a  true  solution  of  the  general  inquiries, 
and  would  at  least  conduct  us  in  the  right  direction. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  London 
proper  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  last  200  years  is  very 
remarkable.  The  city  was  itself  then  the  metropolis ;  it  is 
now  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  it.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  then  lived  mthin  the  walls  of  London.  The 
Tower  was  a  Royal  residence,  and  the  eminent  merchants 
and  traders  resided  within  the  city  and  bore  office  in  the 
Corporation.  At  present  the  buildings  of  London  city,  in 
its  most  frequented  parts,  consist  chieflj'  of  counting- 
houses  and  warehouses.  With  reference  to  the  metropolis 
(as  the  great  centre  of  social  fife)  everything  has  increased. 
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K.  Wealth   with   all  its  indications,   population  with   all  its 

—  '—  %\'ants,  has  increased  a  hundred-fold,  but  the  objects  for 

whom  and  for  whose  education  Dean  Colet  meant  to  pro- 
vide have  much  diminished,  and  have  almost  ceased  to  exist 
within  the  City.  Dean  Colet  did  not  intend  St.  Paul's 
School  to  supply  the  want  which  is  frequently  suppUed  by  a 
parochial  charity  or  day  school ;  he  intended  it  as  a  Grammar 
School  for  the  50ns  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  The  direction  that  the  boys  should  use  wax 
tapers  "or  candles  only,  to  give  light  in  the  short  days  (per- 
haps better  than  anything  else)  indicates  the  class  of  chil- 
dren that  was  intended  by  the  founder.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  intended  to  diffuse  classical  knowledge,  then 
Ike  only  learning  (now  only  a  portion),  but  still,  I  think, 
the  most  elegant  and  important  part  of  a  thoroughly  good 
education.  No  doubt  he  also  meant  to  provide  for  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  profession,  and  contemplated  that  some 
of  his  boys  would  go  to  the  Universities. 

I  myself  went  to  St.  Paul's  School,  near  60  years  ago : 
the  60  years  will  be  completed  in  January  next.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  during  that  time,  but  so  long  ago 
as  1800,  St.  Paul's  School,  for  the  higher  i)urposes  of 
education,  was  chiefly  available  to  those  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  city  at  all,  and  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  re- 
collect every  scholar  of  any  distinction  has  been  a  stranger 
to  the  city  -,  this  was  certainly  so  with  all  my  contemporaries, 
and  all  that  I  remember  for  some  years  before  and  after  my 
own  attendance  at  the  School.  I  own  after  much  consider- 
ation I  think  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  two 
suggestions  in  your  letter  might  not  be  united,  and  a 
large  Grammar  School  be  established  for  the  metropolis  of 
London  in  a  suitable  position  (not  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard), 
while  out  of  London  a  smaller  School  might  be  an  imme- 
diate preparation  for  the  University,  admission  to  the  latter 
being  the  great  prize  of  the  former.  But  this  last  is  per- 
haps an  inadmissible  suggestion.  And  now  to  conclude  at 
present,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you  and  talk 
over  some  part  of  the  subject. 

I  get  to  Hatton  by  the  4.40  train,  and  return  the  next 
evening ;  if  you  could  come  dawn  with  me  some  day  and 
allow  me  to  bring  you  over  here  to  dine  and  sleep  we  could 
return  to  town  the  following  day.  If  you  will  name  two  or 
three  days  when  this  would  be  practicable  I  will  select  one 
for  our  meeting. 

Believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 
E.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  Fred.  Pollock. 

Hatton  Hounslow,  W., 
Saturday,  May  21,  1859, 
My  dear  Sir^  4  o'clock,  a.m. 

This  morning  1  intend  to  fulfil  my  promise  and  com- 
plete my  report  "  quantum  in  me  est."   I  think,  looking  at 
the  whole  scope  of  Dean  Colefs  direction,  he  did  not  mean 
to   establish   a  College ;     Oxford   and    Cambridge  already 
existed,   and   he   contemplated   that  some  of  his  scholars 
would  go  to  one  or  other  of  those  Universities.    He  did  not 
intend  to  found  a  School  similar  to  Eton,  Westminster,  or 
the  Charter  House,   where    7nore  wants   are  supplied    but 
to  fewer  boys,  he  intended  his  School  to  be  a  Grammar 
School  to  teach   the   classics,    Greek   and  Latin   (all   the 
learning  of  those  days),  and  he  intended  it  for  the  sons  of 
the  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  London,  and  after  much 
consideration  I  think  the  best  course  the  Trustees  of  the 
School  can  adopt  is  simply  to  enlarge  his  scheme  and  adapt 
it  I0  the  wants  of  the  present  day.     Instead  of  15,3  boys, 
only  let  the  number  be  increased,  let  provision  be  made  for 
teiichingin  addition  foreign  languages, algebra  and  geometry, 
with  some  introduction  (by  way  of  lectures)  to  the  physical 
sciences.    The  present  site  of  the  School  will  not  afford  the 
space  required  for  this  enlargement  of  the  establishment, 
and  this  addition  to  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  but  were  it 
large   enough   or  could    additional   space   be   procured,  it 
seems  to  me  great  waste  to  ap]ily  ground  so  valuable  to  a 
purpose  which  can  be  better  answered  (as  well  as  very  much 
more  economically)  elsewhere.     The  continuation  of  Far- 
ringdon  Street,  now  called  "  Victoria  Street  "  (I  mention  it 
only  as   an  example)   would   furnish   within   half  a  mile 
ample  space  for   everything   required,  and  probably  at  a 
small  fraction  of  the  rental  which  the  ground  on  which  the 
School  now  stands  would  easily  command.     For  I  would 
not  advise  the  Trustees  to  go  far  from  the  present  spot ;  it 
should   be  a  London   and  not  a  suburban  School,  and  if 
possible  a    city  of  London  School.    Convenient  pro\'ision 
should  be  made  by  an  accessary  establishment  to  afford 
breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner  to  the  scholars  by  the  single 
meal,  or  by  the  week,  month,  or  quarter,  all  to  be  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Trustees:    there  should  be 
some  room  for  exercise  during  the  hours  of  vacation  from 
study  ;  a  playground,  not  very  large,  and  one  or  more  places 
where  the  game  of  fives  could'  be  played  would  be  sufficient ; 


above  all  there  should  be  a  good  library  of  modern  useful 
books,  and  books  of  reference  in  abundance.  The  greatest 
benefit  I  derived  from  being  a  Pauline  was  from  reading 
the  books  in  the  library.  If  a  boy  has  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge (of  whatever  kind)  he  ought  to  have  the  means  of 
pursuing  whatever  may  he  his  favourite  study.  I  think 
St.  Paul's  School,  thus  enlarged  and  improved,  and  re- 
maining a  Town  School,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
metropolis ;  the  School  at  King's  College  is  a  good  example 
of  what  may  be  done  ;  I  remember  bearing  Bisho]i  Bloom- 
field  say  that  he  did  not  believe  a  better  education  was  to 
be  obtained  anywhere  than  could  be  jirocured  at  the  School 
attached  to  King's  College.  The  attendance  there  proves 
the  great  demand  for  such  an  establishment.  The  facility 
of  access  to  London,  and  of  moving  about  in  it,  are  so  much 
greater  now  than  formerly,  that  a  School  in  London  \\-ould 
be  accessible  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  to  [jersons  living 
some  miles  round  ;  many  boys  who  are  scholars  of  King's 
College  School  live  at  Richmond,  and  other  places  more  or 
less  distant,  coming  to  town  every  day  by  railway. 

While  I  was  at  St.  Paul's  School  1  lived  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  returned  to  dine  between  11  and  1  in  general 
every  day.  I  went  in  January  1800  and  left  the  Sctiool 
shortly  alter  the  apposition  of  1 802  to  go  to  the  University. 
I  found  no  inconvenience  in  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  go  and  return  twice  a  day,  the  sphere  of 
utility  woidd  now  be  extended  to  several  miles  round. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  other  inquiry'  if  you  wish  to 
put  further  questions,  but  I  have  stated  all  that  occurs  to 
me,  and  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  Fred.  Pollock. 


Report  II.  and  Resolution  thereon. 


The  First  Part  of  the  Committee's  Report  appointed 
on  the  15th  July  and  7th  October  1859,  in  reference  to 
St.  Paul's  School,  was  read. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  29th  July  and  /th 
October  last,  in  reference  to  Saint  Paul's  School 
affairs,  have  gi^'cn  their  best  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  beg  to  submit  the  first  part  of  their  report  to 
the  Court. 

(1.)  They  have  satisfied  themselves  that  there  is  a  present 
available  surplus  of  at  least  2,500/.  per  annum,  arising  from 
the  Coletine  Estates,  and  that  there  is  an  additional 
prospect  of  at  least  2,000/.  more  per  annum  in  the  year 
1888. 

(2.)  They  have  also  satisfied  themselves  that  the  utmost 
possible  increase  of  school  accommodation,  on  the  jiresent 
site  would  not  allow  of  the  education  6f  more  than  280  or 
290  boys  in  the  whole,  while  even  this  extension  would 
involve  the  displacement  of  all  the  Masters  but  one  from 
their  residences,  and  a  thorough  alteration  of  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  existing  school  buildings  at  an  expense 
not  ascertained,  but  undoubtedly  very  great. 

(3.)  As  these  numbers  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  an 
insufficient  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a 
sum  as  the  present,  and  yet  more  of  the  prospective  income 
of  the  Coletine  Estate,  they  believed  themselves  bound  to 
entertain  the  question  of  another  site  for  the  School  whether 
in  addition  to  the  present  one  or  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

(4.)  They  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  the 
present  surplus  in  the  creation  of  another  School  in  the 
country,  constituted  on  the  following  principles  : — 

In  purchasing  a  site  and  establishing  a  School  which, 
while  not  furnishing  a  greater  amount  of  eleemosynary  edu- 
cation than  the  existing  available  funds  are  sufficient  to 
meet,  shall  be  susceptible  of  enlargement  and  improvement 
as  often  as  those  funds  receive  any  considerable  increase. 

Such  a  design  would  be  accomplished  if.  besides  the 
Foundationers,  (forwhom  a  gratuitous  education  is  proi-ided), 
other  boys  were  admitted  whose  parents  were  desirous  of 
sending  them,  simply  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
fi'om  good  instruction,  and  (perhaps  also)  for  the  chance 
of  obtaining  an  exhibition  at  one  of  the  Universities. 

The  great  Public  Schools,  (Eton,  Winchester,  Charter- 
house, Westminster),  are  obvic^ns  examples  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind.  In  most  of  them  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  income  of  every  Master  and  the  whole  of  the  income  of 
some  arises  from  the  payment  of  the  Non-foundationers. 

The  recent  Foundations  of  Marlborough  College  and 
Wellington  College  are  likevnse  analogous.  In  each  of 
these  a  certain  number  of  boys  (sons  of  officers  or  clergy- 
men respectively),  are  received  at  certain  rates  of  payment, 
while  the  sons  of  civilians  or  laymen  are  admitted  on  higher 
terms.     It  is  plain  that  this  arrangement  is  substantially  a 
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distinction  between  Foundationers  and  Non-foundationera. 
for  the  difference  between  the  payments  of  the  favoured 
and  the  non-favoured  classes  is  neither  more  nor  less  in 
elfect  than  a  Foundation  equal  in  value  to  the  ditference  in 
favour  of  the  first  mentioned. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  such  design  it  seems  highly 
expedient  to  procure  (if  feasible)  a  site  of  sufiBcient  area  to 
permit  the  School  to  be  expanded  to  any  extent  which  the 
growth  of  its  funds  would  dictate  as  desirable  at  any  future 
time. 

(5.)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  recommendation 
contemplates  indifferently,  either  the  continuance  of  the 
present  School  on  its  e.xisting  site,  or  the  transference  of  the 
old  establishment  to  the  new  one  at  any  time  when  such 
transference  may  appear  desirable  to  the  Court.  If  such 
transference  should  ever  take  place,  an  immense  aufjmen- 
tation  of  available  funds  would  be  the  immediate  result. 

((i.)  Irrespectively  of  any  appropriation  of  the  existing 
surplus  the  Committee  recommend  : — 

(o.l  That  the  Head  Master  be  desired  strictly  to  enforce 
the  quaUfication  for  entrance  of  boys  to  Saint  Paul's  School 
requu-ed  by  Dean  Colet,  and  informed  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  this  standard  cannot  be  considered  lower 
than  implying  a  knowledge  of  the  first  part  of  the  Cate- 
chism and  a  power  of  writing  legibly  and  correctly  from 
dictation  two  or  three  easy  verses  of  Holy  Scriptures.    The 


Committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  no  boy  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  unless  he  he  found  v«rsed  in  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

(6.)  That  the  rule  be  rescinded  which  provides  that  no 
scholar  admitted  into  the  School  after  the  age  of  12  shall 
be  permitted  to  petition  for  an  exhibition. 

(c.)  That  no  boy  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  second 
class  (or  any  below  it)  after  the  age  of  12,  in  the  fourth 
class  (or  any  below  it)  after  the  age  of  14,  or  in  the  sixth 
class  (or  any  below  it)  after  the  ago  of  16. 

(7-)  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  about  200  boys,  instead 
of  the  present  number  of  15;),  may  be  educated  in  the 
existing  school  house  without  any  change  in  the  existing 
architectural  arrangements,  or  the  displacement  of  any  of 
the  Masters  from  their  residences. 
Dated  I8th  of  May  I860. 

W.  H.  Harton, 
Wm.  Ffakinoton, 
Cii.viiLTON  Lane, 
Mahklanu  Baknakd, 
Wadham  L.  Sutton, 
j.  w.  b  lakes  lev, 
Euwu.  H.  Pal.mer. 

Kesulvbd, 

That  the  report  do  lie  on  the  table. 


K. 


APPENDIX  L. 


a:  Memorial  of  Four  of  the  Trustees  of  the  'Jharity  founded  by  Dr.  John  Millington  for  the 
benefit  of  Schohirs  proceeding  to  Cajibkidoe  from  Shrewsbury  School. 

b.  Schemes  suggested  by  tlie  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School  for  providing  Funds  for  the 
improvement  of  the  School  Buildings,  and  other  Purposes. 


a.  Mkmouial  of  Fouit  of  the  Tkustees  of  the 
Chakity  founded  by  Dr.  Joun  Mili.ixgtox  for 
the  benefit  of  Scholars  proceeding  to  Cambkidgk 
from  SiiKEWSBUUY  School. 

To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  Public  Schools. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  four  out  of  the  five  trustees 
of  Dr.  Millington's  Charity,  desire  respectfully  to  lay  before 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
Public  Schools  the  following  statement  ; — 

Dr.  John  Millington  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  and  edu- 
cated in  Shrewsbury  school,  and  Magdalene  (College,  Cam- 
bridge. By  his  will,  dated  27th  February  1724,  he  devised 
certain  lands  at  Llandinir  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  trust  to 
found  scholarships  in  .Magdalene  College  aforesaid,  for 
scholars  proceeding  fronj  Shrewsbury  school ;  the  trustees 
to  be — 

The  Master  of  Magdalene  College, 
The  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
The  Vicar  of  St.  Chad's  parish,  Shrewsbury, 
The  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Shrewsbury, 
The  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmund's  parish,  Shrewsbury. 
When  four  scholarships  were  founded,  of  the  value  of 
(i'.il.  each  per  annum,  the  said  trustees  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  regulate  tlie  distribution  of  the  future  sur- 
plus.    By  a  decree  of  the  Court  it  was  settled,  that  any 
such  surjilus  should  accumulate  and  be  invested  for  the 
foundation   of   fellowships   in   Magdalene    College,  to   be 
called  Dr.  Millington's  Fellowships,  and  to  be  appropriated 
to  scholars  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school,  each  fellowship 
to  be  equal  in  value  to  two  scholarships.  Under  this  scheme 
one  fellowship  was  founded  in  the  year  1S17,  and  a  second 
so  late  as  18.tG.    The  invested  fund  is  10,000/.,  and  the  rent 
of  the  land  250/. 

In  April  1860  the  MiUington  trustees  were  apprized  by 
the  secretary  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  that  the 
Commissioners,  under  the  powers  of  their  Act,  proposed  to 
disappropriate  the  two  fellowships  aforesaid,  and  to  consoU- 
date  them  into  one  open  fellowship,  on  the  foundation  of 
Magdalene  College. 

'I'he  trustees,  in  reply,  represented  that  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  Dr.  Millington,  the  testator,  was  to  benefit 
equjlly  the  college  and  the  school,  and  that,  if  one  half  of 
the  estate  were  now  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  college,  the  other  half  ought,  in  equity,  to  be  applic  1 
to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  school ;  in  other  terras,  that,  as 
the  two  fellowships  were  henceforth  to  be  open  on  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  the  four  exhibitions  ought  to  be 


open  on  the  foundation  of  the  school,  to  boys  proceeding 
to  any  college. 

The  Cambridge  University  Commissioners  replied,  through 
their  secretary,  that  they  had  power  to  open  the  fellowshijjs, 
but  no  ])ower  to  open  the  scholarships,  and  they  must  act 
in  accordance  with  their  general  principle.  The  two  fellow- 
ships have  accordingly  been  severed  from  the  school  in  the 
manner  aforesaid. 

The  memorialists  submit  that,  if  the  severance  from 
Shrewsbury  school  is  advantageous  to  Magdalene  College, 
the  severance  from  the  college  would  be  still  more  beneficial 
to  the  school.  » 

They,  therefore,  make  it  their  humble  request  to  the 
Commissioners  inquiring  into  Public  Schools,  that  they  will 
assist  the  school  and  town  of  Shrewsbury  to  obtain  that 
relief  which  is  alone  possible  and  clearly  equitable,  namely, 
the  conversion  of  the  four  Millington  scholarships  into  open 
exhibitions  of  the  same  numl)er,  value,  and  tenure,  to  be 
held  by  boys  proceeding  from  Shrewsbury  school  to  any 
college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Benj.  H.  KE>fNEDY,  Head  Master  of 

Shrewsbury  school. 
John  Yardley,  Vicar  of  St.  Chad's. 
E.  C.   L.  Wightman,  Vicar  of  St. 

Alkmund's. 
Thomas  B.  Lloyd,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  St.  Mary's. 
We  beg  respectfully  to  testify  our  concurrence  in  the 
foregoing  representation. 

T.  W.  Trouncer,  Mayor,  and  Chairman 

of  the  Free  Grammar  School. 
J.  J.  Peele,  Town  Clerk  and  BaiUff  of 
the  Free  Schools. 
Shrewsbury,  March  5,  1862. 


b.  Schemes  suggested  by  the  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  School  for  providing  Fuuds  for  the 
improvement  of  the  School  Buildings,  and  other 
Purposes. 

Scheme  I. 
fl.)  Capital:— 

The  governors  and  trustees  have  6,000/.  in  hand 
(besides  3,000/.  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  houses 
and  land  from  the  Rev.  T.  Butler,  as  per  agreement). 
Let  a  further  sum  of  2,5,000/.  be  borrowed  in  deben- 
tures of  500/.  each,  thus  constituting  a  capital  of 
31,000/.  Let  interest  on  debentures  to  the  extent 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  be  guaranteed  by  school 
revenues. 
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L.  (,-.)  EmplojTTient  of  cajiital : — 

a.  Purchase  of  land  and  block  of  houses  between 

Castle  Street  and  school. 

b.  Erection  of  new  houses  for  head  and  second 
masters,  with  boarthng  accommodation. 

c.  Erection  of  new  chapel  (with  400  sittings)  on 
the  site  of  the  present  second  master's  house,  con- 
verting the  present  chapel  into  a  school  room. 

d.  Erection  (on  the  ground  between  Castle  Street, 
School  Lane,  and  School  Garden)  of  premises  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  school,  as  designed, 
for  about  L'OO  boarders  and  200  day  scholars,  in- 
cluding— 

Dining  hall,  100  feet  by  50. 
Bed-rooms  and  studies  for  about  100  boys. 
Apartments  for  masters. 
Kitchens,  servants'  hall,  bed-rooms,  Src. 
(3.)  Direction  : — 

The  business  connected  with  this  capital  of  .'iljOOO/., 
its  employment,  the  payment  of  interest  thereon,  and 
the  repayment  thereof,  shall  be  transacted  by  a  direc- 
tion, consisting  of — 

Three  gentlemen  named  by  the  trustees, 
Three  gentlemen  named  by  the  lenders. 
The  head  master,  voting  only  in  ease  of  equality, — 

Of  whom  five  shall  be  a  quorum. 
The  direction  shall  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
discipline  of  the   school,  or  infringe  the   rights   and 
powers  of  parties  under  the  School  Act  and  scheme. 
(4.)  During    the  continuance  of  this  direction  the  school 
charges  shall  be  : — 

a.  For  board,  washing,  and  instruction  in  all 
public  subjects,  105/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  half- 
yearly  in  advance. 

b.  For  instruction  Iwhere  a  boy  is  not  legally 
exempt),  1//.  17<.  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance. 

(5.)  The  aforesaid  payments  sliall  be  received  by  the 
directors  during  their  continuance  in  office.  They 
shall  appoint  a  treasurer  and  secretary. 

(G.)  Accounts  shall  be  audited  and  ordinary  debts  dis- 
charged half-yearly,  at  the  meetings  next  following 
Lad^'-dayand  Michaelmas  severally.  Payments  shall 
then  be  made  in  the  following  order:— 

a.  One-third  of  the  monies  received  for  board  and 
instruction  in  the  current  half-year  shall  be  jiaid  over 
to  the  head  master,  for  the  remuneration  of  himself 
and  the  other  masters,  upon  terms  arranged  among 
themselves. 

b.  Current  accounts,  bills,  salaries,  and  wages 
shall  bii  discharged. 

c.  A  suitable  balance  shall  be  left  in  the  treasurer's 
hands. 

d.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
shall  be  paid  on  the  debentures. 

e.  The  surplus  shall  be  used  to  pay  off  debentures 


[each  debenture  paid  off  receiving  a  bonus  of  10  per 
cent.]  The  order  of  repayment  to  be  arranged  by 
the  directors. 
("•)  After  payment  of  the  last  debentures  the  directors  shall 
transfer  any  pecuniary  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
governors  and  trustees,  and  their  functions  shall 
thereupon  cease ;  after  which  the  business  of  the 
school  shall  be  transacted  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  shall  then  have  been  settled  by  legal 
authority.  [The  school  charges  may  then  be  dimi- 
nished.] 

.Scheme  II. 

1.  Capital:— 

If  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  on  account 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  sole  use  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  of  one  moiety  of  Dr.  Millington's 
estate,  the  other  moiety  ought  in  equity  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  sole  use  of  Shrewsbury  School,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  a  capital  sum  of  10,000/.,  now 
used  for  the  payment  of  scholars,  which  might  be  taken 
^with  a  view  to  ultimate  replacement)  for  the  purposes 
of  improvement. 

This,  with  the  (),000?.  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
woidd  constitute  a  capital  of  Ui.OOO/. 

The  trustees  might  have  leave  to  borrow  a  further 
sura  of  10,000/.  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  making  a  total 
capital  of  26,000/.,  whicli  (with  the  value  of  materials 
and  careful  management)  might  suffice  for  the  purchase 
of  houses  and  land,  and  erection  of  new  buildings, 
except,  perhaps,  the  chapel. 

2.  Replacement  of  capital : — 

If  the  head  master  had  room  for  60  boarders,  tlie 
second  master  for  40,  and  in  the  new  Iniildings  there 
were  room  for  100,  the  profits  arising  from  the  boarding 
of  the  latter  100  might  accrue  to  the  trustees  until  the 
borrowed  capital  had  been  paid  off,  the  Millington  and 
school  capital  replaced,  and  a  sufficient  exhibition  and 
prize  fund  invested. 

Scheme  III. 

1 .  Capital : —  , 

The  Millington  capital,  with  that  of  the  trustees, 
might  be  suflieient  to  purchase  one  house,  and  to  erect 
buildings  on  a  more  limited  scale  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  120  or  130  boarders. 

2.  Replacement : — 

Boarders  might  be  required  to  pay  to  the  school 
funds  5/.  and  day  scholars  2/.  per  annum,  until  the 
Millington  and  school  capital  were  replaced. 

Kote. — In  the  second  and  third  schemes  no  interference 
of  lenders  is  suggested,  but  their  feasibility  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  supposition  that  one  moiety  of  Dr.  Milling- 
ton's  estate  is  justly  apphcable  to  the  use  of  Shrewsbury 
School. 
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APPENDIX  M. 

Printed  Questions  addressed  to  the  Authorities  of  the  several  Schools  comprised  iu  the 

Commission,  and  Answers  thereto.* 


Letter  addressed  In-  the  Secretary  to  tho  Govern'- 

iNG   Bodies   of   the  several  Schools,    or   to  the 

Principal  Member  of  each  Goveuxixi;  Body. 
Public  Schools  Commission, 
[Sir,]  -2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  October  !»,  IjtCl. 

By  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  Revenues  and  NIanagement  of  certain 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  the  instruction  given  therein,  I 
have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  their  Com- 
mission, and  to  request  that  you  will  give  them  your 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquirj-  with  which 
they  are  charged. 

I  send  you  herewith,  by  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  series  of  printed  questions  relating  to  [Eton 
College],  and  bearing  upon  the  matters  into  which  they 
are  directed  to  inquire. 

Some  of  these  questions  might  properly  be  addressed  to 
the  Head  Master,  and  others  jjerhaps  to  other  persons 
officially  connected  with  the  foundation,  but  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  place  them  all  in  your  hands,  with  the 
request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  furnish,  or  cause 
to  be  furnished,  such  answers  to  them  as  will  supply  fully 
and  accurately  the  information  required. 

The  Commissioners  have  thought  it  most  convenient  to 
frame  these  questions  in  a  general  form,  applicable  more  or 
less  completely  to  all  the  colleges,  schools,  ami  foundations 
to  which  their  inquiry  extends.  Should  any  of  them  be 
inapplicable  to  [Eton],  it  will  not  be  expected,  of  course, 
that  you  shoula  return  answers  to  those  questions ;  but 
the  Commissioners  request  that  in  every  such  case  it  may 
be  stated  in  what  respects  and  on  what  grounds  the  question 
is  conceived  to  be  inapplicable. 

Answers  furnished  l)y  the  Head  Master,  or  by  any  other 
person  individually,  may  be  returned  in  his  own  name  or 
not,  as  maybe  thought  ])roper.  But  the  Commissioners 
particularly  request  that  the  Head  Master  will  answer  in 
his  own  name  the  two  last  questions  of  the  series  (-l.S,  44, 
Part  ni.i,  though  they  by  no  means  intend  to  confine- 
those  questions  to  the  Head  .Master. 

The  Commissioners  de.'4ire  to  add  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  receive  any  information  pertinent  to  their  inquiry,  though 
not  within  the  range  of  the  questions,  and  any  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions  which  you  may  deem  calculated 
to  promote  the  etliciency,  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  your 
foundation. 

The  answers  to  any  or  eacli  of  the  three  sets  of  questions 
may  be  sent  in  separately.  The  Commissioners  will  be 
glad  to  receive  them  all  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and 
request  that  all  may  be  sent,  if  jiossible,  not  later  than  the 
1st  January  next.  If  at  an  earlier  period,  or  at  once,  you 
could  supply  the  documents  and  information  asked  by 
Questions  6,  9,  Part  II.,  it  would  be  convenient  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  would  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
inquiry, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  [Sir,] 

Your  obedient  servant, 
[The  Rev.  the  Provost,  Moint.\gie  Bernard, 

Eton  College.]  Secretarj-  to  the  Commission. 


Letter  addressed  to  the  Heap  Master  of  each 
School. 

Public  Schools  Commission, 
SiH,  2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  October  !),  1861 

By  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  Revenues  and  Management  of  certain 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  the  instruction  given  therein, 
I  send  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed 
to  the  [Provost  of  Eton  College],  together  with  copies  of 
the  questions  referred  to  in  that  letter,  and  of  some  blank 
forms  and  specimens  prepared  to  accomjiany  the  questions. 
The  Commissioners  have  deemed  it  right,  as  you  will 
perceive,  to  address  themselves  formally  to  the  [Provost]. 
with  whom  in  the  first  instance  the  responsibility  of  furnish- 
ing answers  will  rest ;  but  they  desire  me  to  add  that  they 


will  be  haiipy  to  receive  from  you  directly,  and  in  addition 
to  such  information  as  you  may  supply  through  the  medium 
of  the  [Provost],  any  further  statements  or  suggestions 
which  you  may  think  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of 
this  inquiry. 

The  Commissioners  think  it  advisable  also  that  every 
Muster  and  Assistant  .Master  should  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  questions.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
therefore  to  inform  me  how  many  copies  will  be  required 
for  this  purpose,  and  may  I  ask  you  to  distribute  them 
when  placed  in  your  hands  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MouNTAGUE  Bernard, 
The  Rev.  the  Head  Master  of  Secretary. 

[Eton  College]. 


Questions, 

[A/'ofe. — The  word  "School"  is  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
throughout  these  questions,  instead  of  the  words  "  College, 
.*^chool,  or  Foundation  ;"  and  is  to  be  taken  as  embracing 
all  that  would  be  embraced  by  those  words.] 

[The  questions  under  Subdivision  1.  are  to  be  taken  as 
comprehending  all  jiroperty  i)osscssed  by  or  held  in  trust 
for  the  College,  School,  or  Foundation,  whether  solely  and 
separately  or  as  forming  a  part  of  or  adjunct  to  any  larger 
Foundation,  and  all  revenue  or  income  received  by  or  on 
account  of  the  College,  School,  or  Foundation,  whether 
separately  or  otherwise  as  aforesaid.  They  are  also  to  be 
taken  as  including  all  payments  of  whatever  nature,  and 
whether  made  luider  any  legal  obligation  or  not,  by  which 
tile  College,  School,  or  Foundation  has  been  wholly  or 
partially  supported.] 

I. 

tifESTioN".s  relating  to  the  Nature  and  Application  of  the 
E.VDOW.MENTS,  FcN'DS,  aiul  Revenle.s  of  the  School. 

I.  State  generally  the  various  kinds  of  pmperty  held  by 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  revenue 
which  it  possesses,  mentioning  any  special  trusts  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  them  are  subject. 

'J.  Be  so  good  as  to  sjiecify  in  detail  the  several  properties 
and  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (A). 

'J.  State  the  system  adojitcd  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endowments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system  of 
letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the  School, 
and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  5(1  years  ?  Are  any  por- 
tions of  the  property  now  let  at  rackrent  upon  which  fines 
or  any  payments  of  that  nature  were  formerly  taken,  or  vice 
rersd.^ 

.■j.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  principle  fines  are  set? 

fi.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  property  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  mthin 
the  last  50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  ha\e  taken  place ? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  : — 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 
or  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  18()(l,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  everj-  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  cut  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 


*  For  the  convemence  of  the  reader  these  Questions  are  reprinted  before  the  Answers  of  each  School, 
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and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue  ?  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force  ?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  Foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
Foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  othenvise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  Foundation  ? 


II. 

Questions  relating  to  the  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  School. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted  ? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  ^vith  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head  ;  the 
number,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  fellows, 
or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars) ;  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 
to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  the  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority  ?  and 
does  any  power  now  exist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  increase  or 
diminution  would  now  he  beneficial  to  the  foundation  ?* 

3.  In  what  person  or  body  of  persons  is  the  government 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  ? 

4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes  ?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  School  been  altered  ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority  ?  Have  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  by  wliich  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified  ? 

6.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  .'iubsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  hmii  made  or  granted  by 
authority  in  relation  to  the  School?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Commissioners  any 
information  on  the  subject  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the 
statutes  or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from 
the  observance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
powers  ?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations  ?  Are 
there  periodical  visitations  ?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
reUeve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School  ?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are, 
or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject? 

10.  What  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  natm'e 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters?  State  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  proportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 

-  •  This  question  is  not  meant  to  extend  to  the  head  or  members  of  the 
Chapter  of  any  Cathedral  or  CoUefrtate  Church,  except  as  to  any 
powers,  duties,  privileges,  or  emoluments  which  they  may  possess  in 
relation  to  or  connexion  with  the  schooL 


the  fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  ^dth  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings  ? 

11.  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters  and  assistant  masters  ?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years  ?  Is  there  any  authoritative 
rule  or  any  custom  regularly  observed  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  with  whom  does  it 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to  ? 

12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching)? 
How  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  taken  from  any  particular 
profession,  |)lace  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  persons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  eligibility  established  by 
rule  or  custom  ?  Is  there  any  power  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised?  Is  there 
any  rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  pro- 
vision for  it? 

1.3.  What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion ?  and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar  ?  What  privi- 
leges or  advantages  do  such  scholars  now  actually  enjoy? 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  their  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages,  can 
you  explain  how  and  when  it  arose  ?  Are  there  any 
advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
excluded  ?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (either  positively  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change?  Can  you  represent 
the  amounc  of  it  in  money?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  above  what  is 
provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation?  If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expressly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  number  ?  Mention  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  your  ojiinion  bear  ujion  this  subject.  Can 
you  state  whether  the  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  exent,  from  what 
length  of  time,  and  from  what  causes  ? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

16.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  Eton  has  no  such 
scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give  special  advan- 
tages to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having  a  local  or 
other  qualification?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or  regulations 
observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did  they  cease 
to  be  so? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications, 
provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations? 
Is  there  an_v  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  school  ?  Are  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges  ?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed  ? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Eton  (that  is  to  say, 
aU  such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included 
in  the  bills  sent  to  parents),  their  average  amount,  and 
the  limits  within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing 
those  which  are  variable  from  those  which  are  uniform,  and 
such  as  are  only  usual  from  such  as  are  obhgatory.  Are 
these  charges  and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  limit 
or  subject  to  any  supervision  or  control?  What  charges  are 
made,  under  what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instruc- 
tion or  tuition  in  or  out  of  School,  to  «hom  are  such  charges 
respectively  jiaid,  and  are  any,  and  wliich  of  them,  con- 
sidered as  "  extras  "  ?  Does  your  statement  of  charges  and 
expenses  apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what 
are  the  differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real? 

19.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
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from  boys  or  their  parent-s  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  .Are  there  any  boys  partirijiating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  Schoolwho  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School  ?  If  so,  what 
are  the  payments  obligatory  in  sucli  cases  for  each  boy, 
and  are  such  boys,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use  of 
playgrounds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  boys,  or  what  differences  are  there? 

21.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses?  ^V'hat  rules  or  regulations  (if  any)  are  there, 
and  how  are  they  estabhshed  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of 
such  houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  good 
order  of  the  inmates? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School  ?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature  ?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank  ? 
Is  there  a  varj-ing  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  varying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation?  To  what 'extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere  ?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  in  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or  other- 
wise ? 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys  ?  If  30,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys  ?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  correspondent 
with  the  varying  qualitj-  and  number  of  such  meals  ? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house?  Does  it  depend  at 
all  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boarded  ? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  pajTuent 
(total  or  supplementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary ;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  service  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastrj--cook's  shops,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

27.  What  is  the  system  upon  which  furniture  is  proWded 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly given  by  any  school  authorities? 

2.9.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
Masters  and  Assistant  Masters  keep  boarding  houses?  Is 
it  a  privilege  which  any  of  them  are  uiiahle  to  obtain  ? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching? 

30.  Have  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within  cer- 
tain bounds?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept,  and  are 
any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those  bounds? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation  7 

32.  Please  to  state, — • 

1 .  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys   now  in  each  form,  class,  or 

division. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


Questions  relating  to  the  System  and  Course  of  Study 
pursued  in  the  School,  the  Instruction  given  to  Stu- 
dents, and  their  Religious  and  Moral  Training,  Discipline, 
and  General  Education. 

1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 


2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School? 

3.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School. 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School? 

6.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  form, 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statement  corre- 
sponding respectively  with  the  accompanying  forms  B.,  C, 
and  D. :  and,  ^vith  respect  to  the  private  ]>upils  of  each 
master  and  assistant  master,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
S])onding  with  the  form  E.*  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  books  read  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  Head  Master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested  ? 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School  ? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  profi- 
ciency, or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  respectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modern  languages  and  literature,  including  English ; 
Enghsh  composition  ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modem;  arithmetic;  mathematics;  physical  science?  In 
what  manner  is  such  proficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned?  Are  the  classes  or 
divisions  of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modern  language 
departments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical;  so  that  Class  N.  (sav)  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  bovs  as  Class  X.  in  Frencli,  German,  or  mathrmatics? 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teachintr  of  eaih  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them  ?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success  ?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessarj-  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  ? 

11.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  vou  attril)Utc  the  comparative  deficiency? 

12.  What  periodical  examinatiims  arc  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects  ?  By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  What  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects  ?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  wiih 
their  tutors  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  point  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiming 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  apply  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

14.  Is  it  compulsory,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual"  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  whit'h  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  with  whom  he  has  to  do; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master  ? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing  ? 

16.  Is  ihe  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 


*  Any  number  of  these  blank  forms  will  be  sent  to  the  Head  Master 
if  he  will  inform  the  Secretary  how  many  are  required.  The  blank 
forms  B.,  C,  and  B.  arc  accompanied  by  specimens,  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be  filled  up. 
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of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what 
is  the  limit?  What  is  the  average  nmnber  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
bo}'  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  Head  Master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  capacity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  bnys  particular  facilities  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  for  which  they  may 
show  a  special  a])titude  ?  Are  particular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  tor  which 
special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through  ?  If  so,  please  to  point  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  such  facilities,  if  granted  in  particular 
cases,  are  adapted  and  subordinated  to  the  general  principles 
of  tlie  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  tlie  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  jjrepare  a  boy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  examinations  established  in  connexion  vnth 
the  civil,  mibtary,  or  East  India  services?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  malie  it  sufficient  for  these  purposes  ? 

20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  in- 
formation showing  what  scholarships  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewhere),  open'  to  general 
competition,  have  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation  respecti\'ely  ? 

21.' Has  the  School  any  hbrary  to  which  the  boys  have 
access  ?  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it  ?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  history, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  ? 

22!  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both  ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  pi-osecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated;  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  ISGO  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
been  cultivating  it  at  School  ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  jjreiccts,  or 
the  co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishm  nts,  or  otherwise. 

24.  State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  arc  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  following  points  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(1.)  The  system  of  preaching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  church  attended  by  the  boys.     Arc   the   sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined? 
(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 
(3.)  Their  attendance  at   the   church   services,  and 
cspeciallv  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
(■1.)  The  observance  of  Suuday. 
(5.)  Their  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  public  work  in  School?  State  particularly 
how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 
by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public  examinations. 
2.5.  Are  the    same   offences    uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  ])unishment  ?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
specifying  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  respectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  Head  Master?  If 
not,  do  any?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state,  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gra\-ity 
of  the  offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  their  having  been  committed  ?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment  ?    Are 


these  duties,  or  either  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  assistant  masters  ? 

27.  What  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves  ? 
AVhat  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties  ? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised? 

28.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  discipline  ?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suppress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how  ? 

2.').  What  powers  and  privileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  services  of  any 
description  ?  What  jjortion  of  the  School  has  such  powers? 
0\-er  what  portion  are  they  exercised  ?  Are  such  powers 
and  privilages  cjenerally  in  any  way  detrimental  either  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
oppoitunities  of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  boys  ?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  yoin'  opinion. 

.■'0.  Have  you  known  instances  of  tlie  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  disciplinary  powers  and  privileges  ?  And 
do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters? 

31.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks 
each  time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
holidays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week? 

34.  At  what  hours  in  winter  and  summer  respectively 
are  the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to 
go  to  bed  at  night  ? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

3().  \\'hat  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games  ? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entirely  open ;  (2)  paved  or  field ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare  ? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied 
by  inhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open? 

39.  ^^'hat  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodUy  exercises 
of  the  boys? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  connivance)  alloncd  to  boys  over 
the  ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and 
])layground,  ami  to  H-hat  extent,  and  for  what  jjurposes, 
do  the  boyj  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  extra  and  which  com- 
pulsory, cither  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go 
in  boats)?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superin- 
tend such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  ijrogress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difference  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible  ? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life 
of  the  education  afforded  at  Eton  do  you  consider  those 
results  satisfactorj' ?  Or  is  it  _your  opinion  that  the  system 
in  any  respects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public  School 
might  accomplish  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various  lines  of 
life,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they  may 
engage?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  the  deficiencies  are; 
whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise;  and  how  far  you 
think  them  remediable  ? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  Eton  appear  to  you  desirable?  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any  sug- 
gestions on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expedient? 
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Answers  of  tuk  Vice-Provost  ani>  Fellows.* 


I. 

1.  The  property  held  by  or  in  trust  for  Eton  Collefje  con- 
sists of  divers  manors,  rectories,  demesne  lands,  farms,  mes- 
suasjes,  tenements,  ]u-nsions,  miit  rents,  and  money  in  the 
public  funds,  a  -{reat  part  of  wbcih  funds  are  held  in  trust 
for  exhibitions,  &c. 

2.  The  statement  A,  hereto  annexed,  contains  the  details 
required. 

3.  The  system  adopted  for  the  management  of  the  property 
is  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  Statute  XlU. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  gri'eat  facilities  are  afforded  in 
the  receipt  of  rents,  &c.,  by  the  establishment  of  banks  :  all 
monies  being  paid  to  the  College  aeeount,to  be  distributed  by 
the  Bursars,  and  accounted  for  by  them  at  the  annual  audit. 

■1.  Till  within  the  last  50  years  nearly  all  the  estates  were 
out  upon  leases,  either  for  lives  or  terms  of  years.  Some 
of  these  have  since  been  let  at  rack  rent,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  annual  expenditure  of  the  College.  This  in- 
creased annual  expenditure  has  arisen  jiartly  from  the  in- 
creased allowances  of  commons,  altenduncc,  &.C.,  made  to 
the  King's  Scholars  ;  partly  from  the  charges  incurred  in  the 
repayment  of  sums  burrowed  since  1812  for  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  and  other  local  improvements  ;  and  j)artly 
from  the  increased  claims  upon  the  owners  of  property 
in  consideration  of  which  the  College  ha\e  made  grants 
of  money  from  time  to  time  for  the  support  of  schools,  the 
building  of  churches,  the  increase  of  their  small  livings,  &c. 

In  IS-IJ  anew  wing  to  the  College  was  built  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  King's  Scholars.  Though 
greatly  assisted  by  the  munificent  contributions  of  old 
Etonians,  the  College  provided  a  large  sum  in  addition. 

.\g:iin,  the  College  chapel  has  been  repaired  and  beautified, 
as  also  the  hall  ;  and  though  here  again  the  expense  was 
defrayed  in  great  part  by  the  very  handsonu'  and  liberal 
gift  of  one  of  the  ])resent  Fellows,  yet  the  imi)rovenients 
have  not  been  completed  without  considerable  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  College. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  in  the  place  of  the  old 
chapel  of  ease  in  the  jiarish  of  Eton,  St.  John's  Church 
has  been  built  by  general  subscriptions,  to  which  the 
College  contributed  largely.  Also  ground  for  a  new  ceme- 
tery was  acquired,  and  a  cemetery  cha|)el  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  College.  The  maintenance  of  these  devolves 
«'hoUy  upon  the  College. 

An  opportunity  having  offered  about  twenty  years  ago 
of  exchanging  property  belonging  to  Eton  College  at 
Primrose  Hill  for  property  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  Eton, 
of  which  the  College  availed  themselves,  they  were  enabled 
to  remove  many  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  scarcely 
habitable,  and  to  erect  upon  the  site  assistant  masters' 
houses  much  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  .school. 

Also  at  the  time  when  attention  was  called  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  countrj-  generally,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  system  of  drainage  in  Eton  was  manifestly  inijierfect, 
the  College  undertook,  and  also  carried  out,  a  most  effectual 
sewerage,  removing  all  cessjiools,  and  other  annoyances, 
from  which  serious  evil  was  thought  to  have  arisen. 

All  this  was  done  at  a  very  considerable  cost  (about 
2S,000/.)  which  could  not  be  met  by  the  ordinary  funds  of 
the  College,  and  it  has  been  necessary  therefore  from  time 
to  time  to  borrow  money,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  liquidated,  the  Provost  and  Fellows  having  repaid 
upwards  of  8,<  1(1(1/.  by  voluntary  deductions  from  their  own 
incomes ;  part  still  remains  to  be  discharged.  The  result 
has  been  to  increase  considerably  the  revenue  of  the  College, 
and  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  place. 

5.  It  has  been  the  practice  with  us,  as  with  other  Colleges, 
to  take  fines  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property. 

AVhen  the  practice  of  taking  fines  was  first  introduced, 
or  what  was  the  origin  of  it,  seems  very  uncertain. 

The  Provost  and  Fellows  beg  to  submit  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Commissioners  that  the  custom  prei-ailed  at 
a  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Fines  are 
evidently  recognized  as  a  common  practice  in  the  Statute 
:i2  Henry  VIII.,  Cap.  28,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  part  of  the  cromi  and  church  leases  were  granted 
and  renewed  on  payment  of  fines  in  very  early  times. 

6.  For  the  increase  or  decrease  in  value  of  the  property, 
we  beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  Statement  A  1 .  We 
have  given  the  income  of  the  last  20  years,  as  during  that 
time  the  greatest  alterations  have  taken  place.     It  will  be 

*  These  Answers  were  sisrned  b.v  the.  Vice-Provost,  the  then  Pi-ovost, 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  beiiis  iiicipacitatetl  by  illness.  Dr.  Hawtrcy  died  sliortly 
before  tlie  Answers  were  sent  in.  and  was  succeeded  byDr.  (Joodford, 
who  had  previously  been  Head  Master,  and  who  was  succeeded  as  such 
by  Mr,  Balston. 
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seen  that  in  1841  the  reserved  rents  in  leases  and  rack  rents 
amotmted  to  lifiAl]!.  os.  !Me/.,  in  1860  to  10,807/.  l;w.  SArf. 
This  increase  has  lu-isen  mainly  from  tiie  fact  noticed  in  the 
answer  to  question  4. 

A  considerable  portion  has  been  derived  from  the  Prim- 
rose Hill  [iroperty,  where  lands  that  were  held  upon  a 
fiiieablc  lease  now  yield  ground  rents  to  the  amount  of 
about  l.oOO/.  a  year;  a  sum  wliich  is  gradually  increasing. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  this  increase  is  applied 
to  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  College  without  any  advan- 
tage whatsoever  to  the  incomes  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

7.  (1.)  The  total  amount  received  on  account  of  the 
College  for  the  year  I8(i0  including  rents,  fines,  heriots, 
produce  of  timber,  and  other  receipts,  except  finest  on  re- 
newal of  leases,  was  la.2iy/.  Is.  (W. ;  and  the  sum  expended 
was  1-4.-427/.  U's.  8(/.,  as  shown  under  thirteen  heads,  in  the 
following  statement ; — 

1.  Dieta,  vizt.,  bread,  beer,  mutton,         i."      s.      ,1.         £     j.      ,/. 

beef,  and  other  cunununs  for  the 
scholars,  servants,  and  alms- 
women  tor  the  year;  provisions, 
&c.,  tor  the  several  public 
dinners  at  election,  founder's 
day  and  other  festivals  - 

2.  Liheratitra^  being  the  gown  cloth 

for  the  scholars,  choristers,  anil 
servants'  liveries 
X  Stipendiii  to  the  Provost  and  Fel- 
lows, and  head  master,  under 
master,  conducts,  organist,  lay 
clerks,  and  caterer,  aiul  college 
servants  ... 

4.  lieiiiuiierationes  Olflflarioniin 

5.  Distribnliniit's^  ancient  payments 

to     the    schoolmaster,     chapel 
clerk,  and  others  ;  p.iyinents  to 
certain  vicars  and  cur.itcs,  and 
for  candles 
G.   I'ocalia,   coals  and  coke  fi>r  the 
scholars'  chambers,  the  kitchen 
and  otiier  ollices,   and    for  al- 
lowances -  -  - 
7.  Stabiihim,   hay  and  straw  to  the 
Provost,  &c.         -            -  . 
S.  Feo<L  regard,  ct    Taj.     This   title 
comprises     various      p.iymeiils 
which   are  arranged  under  the 
following  heads ;  — 
Rates  and  taxes 
Insurance        ... 
I'ees  for  collecting  rents 
Interest  on  loans 
Ksiates,  improvenient.s,  valua- 
tions, and  other  expenses    - 
(.irants 

Law  expenses 
Pin'chase  of  laud 
Su  ".dries  ... 

Collecting  rents,  and  manage- 
ment   of  part   of  Chalcots 
estate,  let  as  building  land, 
tithe  rentcharge,  &-c. 
Kxpcnsesof  M'eedou  and  Ever- 

don  Manor  Courts  - 
Cioldclifl'  Nash  and  Christ- 
church,  repairs  of  extensive 
sea  walls,  &c.,  at  Goldclill" 
near  Newport,  Miinmouth- 
shire,  collecting  chief  rent<, 
rcntcharges,  losses  of  rent- 
charges,  and  rack  rents, 
lioldin":  courts,  rates  and 
taxes,  &c.     -  -  - 

("reeting,    rates,    taxes,    rent- 

charge,  and  repairs  - 
Piddlehinton,   Charlton,    and 
Hanging      Langford,    ma- 
nagement  of  estates,  insu- 
rance, improvements,    and 
repairs  o{'    farm   buildings 
holding     courts,    subscrip- 
tions, &c.     -  -  _ 
Bledlow,  expenses  of   court, 
collecting  quit  rents,  care 
of  woods,  rates  and  taxes    - 
Farnhani,      Hedgerley,      and 
.Stoke,  care  of  woods,  rent- 
charge,  rates  and  taxes 
Eton  College;  man  for  care 
of  sewers    -            .  - 
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9.    Quieti  Red'Uus.     Quit  rents  and 

other  small  payments 
10.  Reparation's.      Repairs    of    the 
collegiate  chapel,  schoolrooms, 
chambers,  and  all  the  houses  and 
buildings  v\'ithiu  the  College 
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-    1,298  18     9J 
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t  for  fines  on  renewal  of  leases,  see  Statement  A 1. 
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Answers. 
Eton. 


1 1 .  Expens(E  NecessaricB.     This  title 

£ 

s. 

d. 

comprises     various    payments. 

which  are  arranged   under  the 

folh:)wing  heads  ;  — 

Chapel  windows,  ante-chapel 

&c. 

352 

16 

3 

.Subscriptions  to  charities 

94 

17 

6 

Carpet  for  audit  room,  grate, 

and    fire  irons  for  library. 

and  incidental  expenses 

96 

17 

0 

Gasliahts,  watching,  lighting;, 

&c.   - 

183 

0 

10 

Water 

58 

0 

0 

.\lmswomen   • 

11 

15 

6 

Seryiints'  bills,   labour,  &c.  in 

garden         ... 

'J31 

11 

3 

Tradesmen's  bills 

672 

6 

*h 

Sundries 

380 

16 

9 

Camertc  Scholarium  : 

To  the  assistant  master  in  Col- 

lege for  additional  payments 

made    by  him    for    seryants' 

wages,  butter,  and  milk  ;  ex- 

penses   in   sickness ;    grocers 

and  other  bills  from  Dec.  1st, 

1859,  to  Nov.  30,  I860 

276 

18 

4 

■  Washing  as  by  contract 

270 

0 

0 

Barton's   bill  for    new  bureaus. 

repairing  mattrasses  - 

91 

2 

t 

12.  Hemanentia 

13.  Income   Taj: 


2,720 

84 

343 


^ 

6 

3i 


Total  expenditure 


£14,427  19     8 


Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in 


A  copy  of  the  account  of  expenditure  for  1860  (State- 
ment A2),  e.xtracted  from  the  College  Audit  Book,  will  be 
found  appended  to  these  answers. 

The  expenses  of  tlie  year  1 860  will  not  fairly  represent  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  College  during  the  last  20  years 
as  shown  in  Statement  A3,  owing  to  the  works  before  alluded 
to,  which  have  been  executed  in  succession  during  this 
period;  and  it  should  be  stated  that,  as  further  improvements 
are  being  carried  out,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  College  is,  more  particularly  as  many  of 
the  improvements  are  attended  with  an  annual  expense  to 
the  College.  We  contemplate  still  further  improvements, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  expenses,  believe  they  have  been 
incurred  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Statutes,  which 
enact  that  the  Provost  and  Fellows  shall  do  everything  in 
their  power  for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the 
College  property. 

(2.)  For  the  answer  to  this,  see  Statement  A  1. 

8.  It  is  ordered  in  the  Statutes  that  the  savings  shoidd 
be  placed  in  the  treasury.  AMiatever  residue  there  be  shall 
be  carefully  kept  and  guarded  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  College 
(ad  incrementiim  CoUegii)  as  a  reserve  fund  in  case  of  law- 
suits ;  and  to  increase,  if  necessary,  the  property  of  the 
College  (Statutes,  j).  674).  We  submit  that  by  our 
management  of  the  funds  the  College .  property  has  been 
improved,  and  the  proceeds  strictly  devoted  to  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  founder,  without  any  personal  benefit. 

At  jjresent  the  remanentia  and  balance  in  the  Bursar's 
hands  is  always  carried  over  to  the  next  year's  account. 

.9.  For  the  answer  to  tliis  question,  see  the  following  list : — 

the  GIFT  of  Eton  College. 


Name  and  County. 


Asthall,  Oxfordshire 
Blakenham,  Suffolk 
Bloxham,  Oxford 
Bromham  with  Oakley,  Bedford 
Burnham  with  Boveney     - 

Chattisham,  Suffolk 
Christchurch,  Monmouthshire    - 
Clewer,  Berks  .         .         . 

Cogs,  Oxfordshire 
Long  Compton.  Warwicksh'v.'    - 
Cottisford,  Oxfordshire 
Creeting,  Suffolk       -         .         - 

Docking,  Norfolk      -        -        - 

Ellingham,  Hants      -         -         - 
Eton  Rectory,  Bucks 

Everdon,  Northamptonshire 
Farnham    Royal,  "I  „     i 

Seer  Green,  P.C.  I B"'^'^^ 
Goldcliff,  Monmouthshire 
St.  Helen's,  P.C.,  Isle  of  Wight  - 
Hitcham,  Bucks 
Holford,  Somerset 
HuUavington,  Wilts 
Leominster,  Sussex   -         -        - 

St.  Albans,  Wood  St.,  London  - 

St.  Peter  la  Poer,  London 


Mapledurham,  Oxfordshire 

Minster  Lovell,  Oxfordshire 
Modbury,  Devon 
Nash,  Monmouthshire 
Newington,  Kent 
Piddlehinton,  Dorset 
Poling,  Sussex 

Southraere,  Norfolk 

Sporle,  Norfolk 
Stogursey,  Somersetshire  - 
Stratfield  Mortimer,  Berks 
Sturminster  Marshall"^ 
Lytchett  Minster     - 
Corfe  Mullen 
Hainworthy 
Thirlby,  Lincolnshire 
Titchwell,  Norfolk     - 
Whitstone,  Monmouthshire 
WoottonCourtenay,Somersetshire 
Worplesdon  "1    „ 
Wyke,  P.C.  /  ^^"^y 


Value. 


Incumbents. 


Observations. 


Dorset 


.£100 
166 
290 
336 
505 

168 
No  return 
460 
64 
191 
344 
663 

459 

159 


465 

r539 

tlOO 

85 

121 

364 

202 

194 

350 


1,160 


878 
No  return. 
362 
80 
250 
264 
220 

244 

360 

389 

246 

r303l 

J  295! 

1366  f 

LiioJ 

262 
410 
180 

386 
r708 
1130 


Rev.  T.  Carter 


Rev.  T.  Pope 


Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison 
Rev.  G.  J.  Dupuis 


Rev.  S.  F.  Mar.^hall 


Rev.  E.  C.  Hawtrey,  Provost - 


Rev.  T.  Pope 


Rev.  C  Luxmoore 


Fellow,  formerly  assistant  and  lower 
master. 

Formerly  Conduct  of  Eton  College. 

In  the  gift  of  the  Provost. 

Formerly  Conduct  of  Eton  College. 
Fellow,  formerly  assistant  and  lower 

master. 
On  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of 

Norwich. 

Nominally  attached  to  the  provost- 
ship,  l)ut  the  tithes  payable  to  the 
revenues  of  the  College. 

Formerly  Conduct  of  Eton  College. 

Paid  by  tithe  deducted  from  Farnham. 

In  gift  of  the  Pro\-ost. 


On  the  nomuiation  of  the  Bishop  of 

London. 
Alternate  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

of  St.  Paul's. 
One  turn  in  three  to  Eton   College  ; 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  the 

other  two. 
Formerly  head  master. 


Formerly  Conduct  of  Eton  College. 


On  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

United  with  Sedgeford,  alternately  in 
the  gift  of  Eton  College,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich. 

f  These  livings  were  formerly  held  by 
I  the  vicar  of  Sturminster  Marshall, 
<^  but  were  lately  divided  on  the  death 
of  the  last  incumbent,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Alternate  with  the  Chapter  of  Llandaff. 

Fellow,  formerly  assistant  master. 
Paid  out  of  the  tithe  of  Worplesdon. 


On  the  occasion  of  a  living  falling  vacant,  the  Provost  and  Fellows  present  in  turn,  the  Provost  having  two  turns  to 
one  of  each  Fellow.    The  Conducts  are  entitled  to  a  living  after  eight  years'  service. 
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Statement  A.  before  referred  to 
STATEMENT  A. 


AsBwem*. 

Eton. 

The  Vice- 

Prnvost  ati'l 

Feilows. 


1 

Amounts 

Amounts 

received 

received 

Desif^ation  of 
Property. 

County. 

Parish. 

Description.            Acreage.    .          How  let,  1860. 

Yearly 
Rent. 

for  Pines 
duriui;  the 

for  Timber 
during  the  1 

la-s^ 

last 

20  Vev:          20  Years,  j 

A.    E.    p. 

£    s.  d. 

£  s.  d.]     £  t.  d.\ 

Brumbam  Rectory 
Do.   -       -       - 

Bedford  - 
Do.       - 

Bromham  - 
Do. 

Land         -       -       -     163    0      1 
R*ntcharge*    -       -  |  - 

(■Lease  1,0  Years.  Rent,") 
■]     Corn    and    Jloney ;  > 
C.    texpires  ISiiO   -       - 1 

J47    8  lOJ 

1,A1G    17        3  16    8    1 
1 

Oaklev  lUwtory     - 

Do.      - ; 

Oakley 

IJJnd         -        -        -     834    0      S 

Do.,  expires  1871 

60    0    2 

2,403    9     1            —          1 

Cox  Wear      - 

Bucks       -  , 

Datcbet  and 
OldWindsor. 
Stratfleld 

Fishery  and  Land   -        3    S    U 

Rack  Rent      - 

25    0    0 

— 

Stratfleld  Mortimer 

Berks 

Land         -       -       -      39    3    35 

C  Lease  10  Years,  Rent,") 
^     Corn    and    Money  i  > 
(.    expires  1S70      -       -) 

Mortimer. 

30    1    5} 

7.628  IS    0 



Do.   - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Rentcharpe      

Stratfleld  Saye     - 

Do.       - 

Stratfleld 
Saje. 

Land         -        •        -     SSI    0      0 

Lease   20   Years,    Rent, 
Com        and     Money ; 
expires  1877. 

57  17    1 

1,915    0  11 

349  17     0.' 

Tenement  in  Wind- 

Do.      - 

Windsor 

Adam  and  Eve  Pub-     - 

Lease  21  Years,  will  not 

5    4    0 

183    1    9 

_ 

sor. 

1 

lie  House.                  1 

be     renewed ;    expires 
1S74. 

J 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Butcher's  Shop        •  i  - 

Do.,  expires  1861     - 

0  10     0 

16  11    7 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Shop 

Do.       do. 

0  10    0 

16  11    7 

_ 

Do.   -       . 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Butcher's  Slinp        -     . 

Do.,  expires  1873     - 

BOO 

178    6    8 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

TenementandConoh-   -       -       -  ,  Do.,  cipiros  1874     - 
house  in  Bier  Lane. 

10    0 

56    3    0 

*~          \ 

Spittle  Chapel      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Beer  House  and   a 
Tenement  at  Spital. 

Lease    20   years.   Rent, 
Money  and  Corn ;  will 
not    lie   renewed;   ex- 
pires 1869. 

0  10    6 

6S    3    6 

Romney  Mead 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Island  in  the  River 
opposite  the  College. 

4    1    26 

Rack  Rent       - 

12     S    0 

— 

— 

Tenement  and  Land 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Two   CottaRCS    and 

18    0    13 

Lease  20   Years,    Rent, 

6    2    91 

182    4    0 

1 

in  Windsor. 

several     pieces    of 
Land  at  Spital. 

Corn  and  Money;  will 

not  1)0    renewed:   ex- 

S-21 :  0 

pires  1870. 

1            1 

Land  in  Windsor  - 

Do. 

Do. 

Several     pieoes     of 
Land  at  Spital. 

8    0    37 

Do.      -       -       -       - 

4    1  lU 

98  11    e 

J             1 

Tenement  and  Land 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement  and  Land 

2    0     0 

Lease  20  Years,   Rent, 

2  14  10 

.\ 

. 

in  Windsor. 

Com  and  Money;  will 
not   be   renewed ;   cx- 

[iW    8    9 

j 

Dires  1871. 

Land      -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Garden  (iround       -        1     11      0  '    '  Do.      -       .       -       - 

1  7  n 

t 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Land  at  Spital  -       -        S    I    11  '        Do.      - 

2    0    8J 

50  14    8 



Tenements  in  Eton 

Bucks       - 

Eton    -       - 

Tenements  near  tlie     -       -       -     Lease   2n  Years,    Rent, 

4  19    21 

195  17    6 

j 

River. 

Com  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1878. 

1 

Tenements,  WHiarf, 
Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       ■ 

Do. 

Tenements  andWliarf 

- 

Do.      •       -       -       - 

12    7    2J 

324    1    4 

- 

Do.       - 

Do.         - 

Tenement  in    Hiich 

. 

Do.,  expires   1871 ;   will 

2  15    74 

73    2    6 



Street. 

not  be  renewed. 

! 

Tenement  in  Eton 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       •       - 

■ 

l,ease   20  Years,    Rent, 
Corn  and  Money  ;  ex- 
pires 1873. 

3     4    4i 

77  16    0 

j 

Do.  •       -       . 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement,  Eton  Col- 

Imro 

■ 

Rack  Rent 

51    7    6 

— 

— 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

%c      -       -       . 

■    .  •       ■ 

Lea.se  21  Years,  expires 
1875. 
Do.      -       -       -       - 

10    0    0 

321  IS    2 

— 

Do.  -       •       - 

Do.       . 

Do.         - 

Booksellers'       Shop 

. 

10    0    0 

352    9    8 

_ 

and  Tenement   in 

College. 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement,  Eton  Col- 
"^So.       -       -       - 

•  "    -       ■ 

Building  T-easc,  40  Years, 

expires  1899. 
Rack  Rent 

4    0    0 

369    8    6 

— 

Do.  -        -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

- 

51     1     B 

— 

_ 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

. 

Do.      -       -       -       - 

50  19    8 

— 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       • 

■ 

Lease  21  Years,  expires 
1881. 

10     0    0 

.386  12    0 

— 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

- 

Do.,  expires  1874;    will 
not  be  renewed. 

5     0    0 

106    1    0 

— 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       • 

Do. 

Do.       -       •       - 

. 

Do.      -       -       -       - 

5    0    0 

83  10    0 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

- 

Lease  21  years,  expires 
1878. 

5     0    0 

188    8    0 

— 

Do.   -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.       •       -       - 

. 

Do.,  expires  1874     - 

2     0     0 

83    2    6 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

. 

Do.,  expires  1880     - 

10    0    0 

461    8    6 

— 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

. 

Do.       do. 

5     0     0 

294  12    0 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Tenement,         High 
Street. 

- 

Do.,  expires  1881     - 

5     0     0 

273    0    0 

.— 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

... 

Do.,  expires  1880     - 

6    0     0 

239  16    6 



Do.   -       •       - 

Do.       - 

Do.         . 

Do.       -       -       - 

-  I  Do.,   expires   lR7.5;will 
not  be  renewed. 

1     0     0 

69    5     0 

Do.   ■       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

-  Lease  31  Years,  expires 

1875. 

-  '  Lease  21  Years,  expires 

10     0 

73  U    6 

~ 

Do.    -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement  and  Cot- 

6    0    0 

213    2    8 

tages,  High  Street. 
3     Tenements    and 

1880. 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

-    Do.,  expires  1876 

5     0    0 

368  11    0 

. .    ■ 

Yards. 

Do.   -       -       • 

Do.       - 

Do. 

14   Tenements    and 
Gardens.and  Stone- 
m?son's  Ynrd. 

-    40  Tears  Building  Lea.se, 
expires  1895. 

20    0     0 

423    5    0 

— 

Do.   -       -       - 

1      Do.       - 

■ 

Do. 

Chemist 'sShop, High 
Street. 

-    Lease  21  Years,  expires 
1875. 

5     0    0 

142    0    0 

— 

Do.   -       -       - 

'      Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement,        Eton 
College. 

-  '  Lea.se  40  Years,  expires 
•    1891. 

5     0    0 

420    0    0 

Do.    -       -       - 

,      Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

-  •  Rack  Rent      - 

130   n   0 

— 

— 

Do.   -       -       - 

]      Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement,  &c..  High 
Street. 

-  1  Lease  40  Tears,  expires 
1893. 

6     0    0 

ra  10   0 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

Do.      -       -       -       - 

5    0     0 

52  10    0 

— 

Do.   -       -       - 

1      Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

-  1  Rack  Rent 

33  10     0 



Do.   -       -       - 

j      Do.       - 

Do. 

1 

Charity  Schools,  and 
Houses  for  Master 
and  Mistress. 

-  I  Ground  Rent  - 

2     0    0 

" 

~ 

1        Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

;       Do.        - 

Tenement,      Work- 
shop. Garden,  &c. 
near  the  College. 

1  -       -       -    Rack  Rent      - 

3(1          0 

" 

Do.  -       -       • 

Do. 

i       Do. 

1 

Tenement  and  Gar- 
den near  the  Col- 

1 -       -       -    Lease  40  Years,  will  not 
i                     '    be     renewed ;   expires 

j       8    0     0 

45     4    3 

— 

lege. 

1886. 

1 

*  See  List  of  Rentcharges  in  Lease  and  in  Hand, 
t  These  Leases  expire  at  the  times  stated,  if  no  renewal  takes  place.    The  Leases  not  to  be  renewed  are  so  stated. 
t  The  Redeemed  Laud  Tax,  being  kept  separate  in  the  College  Accounts,  will  be  found  by  itself  at  the  end  of  this  Statement.    To  ascertain  the 

gross  Rent  paid  for  any  estate  the  Land  Tax  must  be  added. 
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Answebs. 

Eton. 

The  Vice- 

Provost  and 

Fellows. 


Amounts 

Amounts 

received 

received 

Designation  of 
Property. 

County. 

Parish.                Description. 

Acreage. 

How  let,  1860. 

Yearly 
Rent. 

for  Fines 

during  the 

last 

for  'limber 

during  the 

last 

20  Y'ears. 

20  Years. 

A. 

R. 

P. 

£    s. 

d. 

£     s.  d. 

£     s.    d. 

Eton  Gasworli.s    - 

Bucks      - 

Eton    -       -    Gasworks  and  Land  -    • 

. 

. 

Lease  21Y'rs.,  expires  1877 

10  n 

0 





Tenements  in  Eton 

Do.       - 

Do.         -  1  43   Tenements    and     - 
Inn,  Eton  Snuare.    1 

- 

" 

Lease  10  Years,  expires 
1897. 

5    u 

0 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

2       Tenements      in 
Keate's  Lane. 

- 

■ 

- 

Lea^c  21  Years,  expires 
1879. 

44    0 

0 

aeo  0  0 

Ground  built  on  • 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Ground  built  on 

. 

. 

. 

Do.,  expires  1880     - 

10    0 

0 

— 



Stable    -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Stable        .        -        - 

. 

. 

. 

Rack  Rent 

4    0 

0 

— 



Tenement  in  Eton 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement,     Keate's 
Lane. 

1 

1 

31 

Lease   granted   by   the 
Crown,  not  renewed. 

150    0 

0 

~ 

"~ 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

_ 

. 

. 

Rack  Rent      ... 

200    0 

0 

— 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement  in  College 

. 

. 

. 

Do.      .       .       -       . 

300    0 

0 

— 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

. 

. 

. 

Do.      .... 

300    0 

0 

— 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       - 

. 

- 

. 

Do.     - 

Kli    0 

0 

— 

- 

Do.   • 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement,     Keate's 
Lane. 

- 

" 

- 

Do.      -       -       -       . 

63    0 

0 

~ 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Tenement  in  College 

. 

. 

. 

Do.      ...       . 

30    0 

0 

— 



■Watchman  s  Box  - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Watchuiau's  Box  in 

. 

. 

. 

Do.      .       .       .       - 

2    2 

0 

— 



College.                       1 

Tenement  in  Eton 

JJo.        • 

D'o.         -  i  ^Mathematical  School,  - 

1    &c. 
Do.         -    Tcn'^meiit  in  CoUetro        1 

- 

- 

Lease       .... 

25    0 

0 

— 



Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

0 

24 

Rack  Rent 

180    0 

0 

— 

— 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do.         -          Do.       -       -       -  !      0 

3 

13 

Lease  10  Y'ears,  expii'es 
1894. 

25    0 

« 

206    G    0 

~ 

Garden  -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do.         -  '  Garden      -       -       -        0 

1 

1 

Rack  Rent 

1    4 

0 

— 



Bullock's  Lock     - 

Do.       - 

Eton       and  1  Tenements,      Land,  ,      7 

Uptnn-cum-     and  Fishery. 

Chalvey. 
Eton    -       -  1  Tenement  in  College  ;      1 

2 

31 

Do.      -       -       -       - 

19    6 

8 

i 

Jordley's  Place    - 

Do.       - 

1 

30 

Lease   21    Years,    Rent, 

11    3 

9J 

217    S    6 

1 

Corn  and  Money;  will 

I                                      1 

not   be   renewed;   ex- 

1 

pires  1SG8. 

Part  of  late  Chris- 

Do.      - 

Do.         -  1  Part  of  late  Christo- 

r " 

rRack  Rent    - 

20    0 

0 

— 

— 

topher. 
Do!   -       -       - 

Do.       - 
Do.       - 

Do. 
Do. 

pher  Inn. 
Do.       -       -       . 
Do.       -       -       . 

1 

26 

1     Do.      -       -       -       . 
L    Do.      -       -       -       - 

100  n 

60    0 

0 
0 

- 

- 

Meadow  in  Eton  - 

Do.       • 

Do. 

Meadow    near     tho        2 
College. 

0 

21 

Do.     ...       . 

6    0 

n 

~ 

Workshop  in  do.  - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Carpenter's       Shop     - 
and  Yard. 

- 

- 

Do.      .... 

5    .'i 

0 

~ 

1 

Meadow  in  do. 

Do.       - 

Do. 

3Ieadow  near  Ceme-  i      1 

tery.                           i 
Fenchig    Room    in  1  - 

0 

0 

Do.     .       -       -       - 

3    0 

0 

— 

Fencing  Room      - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

. 

. 

Do.      .       -       -       - 

16  16 

0 

— 

— 

College. 

Lands  in  Hedgerley 

Do. 

Hedgerley        Land         -       -       -IS 
Dean.Farn- 1 
ham  Royal. 

II 

0 

Do.      .       -       .       . 

20    0 

0 

Lands  in  Farnham 

Do.       - 

Farnham          Land         .... 

- 

. 

Do.      ...       - 

1    4 

0 

— 

_ 

Royal. 

Royal.                                                : 

Lands  in  Hedgerley 

Do.       - 

Hedgerley        Land         .... 

Dean.           I ,,.     , 
Burnham    .  ;  A\  ood        -       -       •        0 

■ 

- 

Do.      ...       - 

5  10 

0 

— 

■"" 

Burnham  Wood   - 

Do. 

1 

0 

Lease  21  Years  ;  expires 
1876. 

0  10 

0 

37     0    0 

— 

Rose  in  Burnham 

Do.       - 

Do.         -  !  Brewery,  Tenement,  ;      2 

0 

0 

Leatic   21    Years,   Rent, 

6  It 

5 

108  1 

— 

and  Lands. 

Corn  and  Money :  will 
not  he  renewed ;  expires 

Sawyei-s  in  Hitch- 

j)j.       - 

Hueiiendon 

Lands      .-       -       -  '    G8 

0 

16    Lease   20   ■fears.   Rent, 

9  18 

05 

180    6    3 

— 

enden. 

orWycombe. 

Corn   and  Money;  cx- 

piresl8(U. 

Lewins  in  Cippen- 

Do. 

Burnham    -    Tenement  and  Land 

15 

3 

»8 

Do.,  will  not  be  renewed ; 

8  10 

n 

164  11    4 

— 

ham. 

t 

expires  1871. 

College  Grounds  - 

Do.       - 

Eton    -        -  :  Playing         Fields.") 

Broeas.  and  Tim-  > 

61 

2 

27 

Rack  Rent      - 

100    0 

01 

hirhalls        .       -) 

1 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Jleadow   by  Slough 
Road. 

7 

1 

22 

Do.      -       .       .       - 

IS    0 

ol 

0 

109  10    6 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Part    of    Kitchen-) 

Close                       !• 

2 

1 

27 

(•Do.     - 

CDo.      .       .       . 

5    0 

Do.  -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.   -       -       -   ) 

2    0 

OJ 

Poughley's  Farm  - 

Do.       - 

Stoke  Poges 

Lands        ... 

79 

0 

0 

Lease  20  Y'ears,  Rent  in 

49  17 

0 

803  10  11 

— 

and   Bove- 

Corn  and  Jloney;   ex- 

nev. 

pires  1876. 

Blcdlow  Demesnes 

Do. 

Bledlow      . 

Land         ... 

327 

2 

13    Lease    20   ^Vears,  Rent, 

103    0  11 

1,058  19 

~~ 

Corn  and  Money  ;  ex- 

:    piresl878. 

Land   at  BleJIow 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.       -       -       . 

3 

0 

0    Rack  Rent       ... 

3    0 

0 

-* 

— 

Ridge. 
Modhury 

Devon 

Modbury     - 

Land 

323 

0 

24    C  Lease  21  .years.  Rent, 

368    1 

51 

3,362  10    0 

_ 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Rentcharge 

. 

. 

.;     Corn  and  Money ;  ex- 
(.    pires  1874. 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Manor* 

- 

- 

Sturminster  Mar- 

Dorset     - 

Sturminster 

Land 

. 

. 

f  Lease  10  years.  Rent, 

Ut    1 

3 

3,678    0    2 

— 

shall. 

Marshall. 

^     Com  and  Money;  ex- 
(.    pires  1869. 

Do.   -       -       - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Rentcharge 

.- 

' 

Piddlehinton   De- 

Do.      - 

Piddlehinton 

Land 

212 

0 

11    Lease   20   Years,   Rent, 

44  19 

0 

739    2    4 

— 

mesnes. 

Corn,  Money,  &c.;  ex- 
liires  1876. 

1 

Newlngton  R«ciory 

Kent 

Newincrton 
and  Stock- 
bury. 

l,Land       •        -        - 
i  Rentcharge    - 

23 

1 

("Lease  20  Years,  Rent, 
'^    ■'     Corn  and  Money ;  ex- 
■     !  (,    )iires  1871. 

67  15 

m 

2,169  14    7 

65    0    0 

The  Flacks    - 

Kent 

Luddenham 
and  Oare. 

Land 

96 

1 

37          Do.      -       -       -       - 

26    8 

4 

620    1    0 

_ 

Thirlby  Rectoi-y  - 

Lincoln    - 

Thirlby 

Laud  in  lieu  of  Tithe 

436 

3 

10    Lease  10   Years,   Rent, 
Corn  and  Money ;  ex- 

110   6 

8 

5,875    5    8 

~~' 

pires!  870. 

Wliite     Bear     in 

Middlesex 

... 

Tenement,   Xo.   17,  1    - 

.    !  Lease  21  Years,  expu-es 

15  16 

S 

1,538    5  10 



Cheapside. 

Cheapside.  and  Xos. 
fi3, 61,  and  65,Bread 
Street. 
Tenements,  Nos.  M, 

■    187S. 

1 

BalliuHolboru  - 

Do.       - 

. 

. 

-    :  Lease  at  Rack  Rent,  ex. 

150    0 

0 

— 

— 

Co,  66,  Snow  Hill, 

pii-es  1862. 

and   a  Warehouse 

in  Cock  Lane,  be- 
hind No.  66. 
Nos.  32  and  33,  King 

■Westminster   Te- 

City      of 

.       . 

. 

.      Lease  21  Y'ears ;  will  not 

10    0 

0 

623    5    0 

— 

nements. 

Westmin- 
ster. 

Street,  with  Coach- 
houses and  Stables. 

he    renewed;    expires 
,    1671, 

Chalcots 

Middlesex 

Hampstead 

Land  and  Houses  ad- 
joining     Primrose 
'Hill  andHaverstock 
Hill.  Hampstead. 

Lands    at     Hendon 

106 

1 

19  1  Lease    20  Years,    Rent, 
j    Corn  and  Money;  e.x- 
1    pires  1880 

74  13 

2i 

1,172  14    1 

Wilds    .       -       - 

Do.       - 

Hcndon  and 

352 

0 

15    Lease   20  Years,   Rent. 

150    2 

9 

5,403    1    4 

— 

Fmchley. 

and  Finchley. 

Corn,  Money,  &c. ;  ex- 

pires  1880. 

*  See  list  of  Manors  on  Lease  and  in  Hand. 
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Designntion  of 
Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


Description. 


Slowr  Bnrn    -       -  I  Monmouth '  Xash    - 
Hill  Kami     -       -        Do.       -    Goklcliff 
Fishorv  -       -       -  I      Do.       -  ,        Do. 
12  Cots  Jt  Gardens        Do.       -  I       Do. 


Fishery  in  Vsk  -  j 
Tithn   Barn    aud  , 

Yard.  i 

Hundred  Acres,  or  I 

l^iul   by  M'cut- 

WtMXl.  j 

Cot  t.'iare  and  (iarden' 
4  Cots  and  Gardens  I 

I  Priori'  Woods 

Provost's  Orchard 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Land 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wilts 

Do. 

Do. 
Dorset 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
0.\ford 

J)o. 

Do. 


Land  at  Greeting  -    Snffolk 


Do.  -       -       - 

Do.   -       -       - 

Lands,  houses,  &c., 
part  of  the  Chal- 
cots  Estate 


Do.  - 


Do. 
Do. 


Docking  Kcctory 


ShipdliamaiulBra' 
denhani. 


Sporl  Rectory 


De- 


Weedonbeck 
mcsnes. 


Evordon  do.  ■ 
Asthall  - 


Astally  - 
Do.    - 

Pulbrook 


Part  of  Bloxliam  • 

Do.   -       -       - 

Bloxhani,     South, 

and  in  Milcombe. 

Minster  Lovell 

Do.   - 
Cogs  Rectory 

Cottisford      - 


Stoak  Gursey 

Do.   -       -       - 
Do.   -       -       - 

EUingham  Rectorv 
Do.   -       -       ■- 

Blakenham       De- 
mesnes. 

Greeting  Mills 

Chattisham      De- 
mesnes. 

Greeting  Demesnes 


Climping  Rectory 
Do.   -       ■       • 
Fishers  and  Brim- 
fast. 


Leominster 


-  1       Do. 

-  I  Christchurch 


Kemeys  In- 
ferior. 

Christchurch 
Do. 

Do. 

Chepstow    - 
Hancini; 
Latigford. 

Do. 

Do. 
Charlton     - 

Do. 
Piddlohinton 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cottisford   - 
Little  Tew  - 

Do. 

erecting,  St. 
Marj-. 
Do. 
Do. 


Farm  House  &  Lands 
Do.      -       -       - 

Fishery  in  Severn    - 
Gots  and    Gardens 

built  on  waste. 
Fishery  in  I'sk 
Barn  aud  Yard 

Land 


CottnRC  and  Garden 
Cots  and  Gardens  on 

waste. 
Woods       -       -       - 


Acreage. 


How  let,  1860. 


Yearly 
Rent. 


Amounts 

received 

for  Finos 

during  the 

last 
20  Years. 


A.    R. 

P. 

127     0 

0 

Rack  Rent 

112    0 

u 

Do.     - 

. 

. 

Ho.     - 

- 

- 

Do.     - 

£  s.  d. 
223  0  0 
195     0    0 

10  0  0 
•I  19    0 


£    s.  d. 


Amounts 

received 

for  limber 

during  the 

hist 
20  Years. 


Do. 
Do. 


Middlesex     Hampstead 


l>o. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Norfolk    -  j  Docking 


Do. 


Shipdham 
and      Kast 
Hraden- 
ham. 
-    .Sporl  - 

i 
Northamp- '  Weedon 
ton.  '     Everdon 

I    and  Stow. 
Do.        -     Everdon 
Oxford     -    Asthall 


Land 
Land 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.       -       -       . 

Do.       -       -       - 
Allotments 

306  Houses  forming 
a  street  or  mad 
called  Adelaide 
Road  and  several 
othersmallerstreets 
or  roads,  and  four 
stables. 

Laud  comprised  in 
contracts  for  build- 
ing. 

Land  to  be  let  - 

Frontage  Land 


•  I 
37  I 


70    0    20  I 


1    3    11 
0    3    lot 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


10    0 
3    0    0 


Do. 
Do. 


101    1    36     Rack  Rent    on  Lease  i 
expires  ISSO 
.  1  Rack  Rent 

Do.      ...       . 


297    2    18 
748    3    18 


50  0  0 
2SD  0  2<i 
08    0    19 


«    2      0 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Somerset . 

Do.  . 

Do.  - 
Hants 

Do.  . 

Suffolk     - 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Sussex 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Burford 


Bloxham, 
North. 
Do. 
Bloxham  and 

Milton. 

^linster  Lo- 
vell. 
Do. 
Cops     - 
Cottisford 
and  Fring- 
ford. 

Stoak    Gur- 
sev. 
Do. 
Do. 

EUineham  - 
Do. 

Blakenham, 
Baylam  aud 
Claydon. 

Greeting,  St. 
Mary. 

Chattisham, 
Hintlesliam. 
and  'Wash- 
brook. 

Greeting,  St. 
Mary. 

Climping     - 
Do. 

NorlhMund- 

ham      aud 

Compton. 

Leominster, 

PolinpHamps 

Arundel,  and 

Warning 

Camp. 


Rcntchargo 


Land 


Rentchargc 


Land,  &c.  • 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Land 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.       . 

Rentchargc 
Land 

l.Land       - 
^  Manor     - 


!    SO    0    0 


6   n  0 

1     6    0 


0    0    0 


6  0    0 

7  0    0 


Do. 

Do. 
fDo. 
(Do. 
fDo. 
I  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


164 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


73    0 


•  1 1,059  0    27 

88    1    21 
2S0    3     4 


127    1    11 
141    3    11 


llfi    3    10 
117    2      8 


204    0      6 


123    0    25 


193    3    30 
396    0      3 


2G    2      0 


Land 

Rentchargc 
Manor 


Land 

Rentchargc 

Land 

Mills  and  Land 

Land 


Do. 


Land 
Rentchargc 

Two  Manors 


I  Land 


Rentcharge 


423    0    23 
829    S    28 


2    18 


On  Building  Leases") 
pursu.int  to  Act  off 
Parliament  passed  T 
in  the  year  1826.       ) 


85  0 

88  8 

267  0 

309  0 

10  0 

20  0 

33  0 

317  10 

110  0 


X 


Do. 


Do. 


To  Tenant  at  will  at 
Rack  Rent. 

Lease  10  Years,  Rent, 
Corn  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1870. 

Lease  20  Y'ears,  Rent, 
Corn  and  Jloney;  ex- 
pires 1877. 


Lease 
Corn 
pi  res 
Lease 
Corn 
pi  res 
Do. 
Lease 
Corn 
pires 
Do. 
Do. 


10  Years,  Rent, 
and  Money;  ex- 
181)9. 

20   Years,    Rent 
and    Monev;  ex- 
1874. 

expires  1878 
10  Y'ears,  Rent, 
and  Money ;  ex- 
1868. 

do. 
do.       - 


Lease  10   Years,    Rent, 
Corn   and  Money ;  ex- 
pires  1870. 
Do.  expires  1867 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


do. 
do. 


expires  1869 


Do.  do. 

Lease  20  Years,  Rent, 
Corn  and  Money ;  ex- 
pires 1877. 


Do. 


expires  1879 


19  2 

308  0 

IS  0 

295  1 

234  0 

8  0 

436  0 


C  Lease  10  Y'ears,  Rent, 

<  Corn  and  Money;  ex- 
(.    pires  1867. 

Lease  20  Years,  Rent, 
in  Com  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1880. 

Lease  21  Years,  Rent, 
in  Com  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1876. 

I^ase  20  Years,  Rent, 
Corn  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1879. 

Lease  21  Years,  Rent, 
Corn  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1879. 

(  Lease  10  Years,  Corn 

<  and  Money  Rent ;  es- 
(.     pires  1867. 

Lease  20  Years,  Rent, 
Com  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1867. 

"1  Lease  10  Years,  Rent, 
f  Corn  and  Money ;  ex- 
J     pires  1869. 


33    0    0 


15    0    0 
4  17    6 


1,210  2  10 

227    5  0 

l.'i    0  0 

89  16  6 

181  IS  4) 


81 

10    2i 

141 

7    3J 

47 
26 

9    0 
1  llj 

21 
21 

3    8} 
3    8i 

34  11    4J 


28    7    34 

56  14    7 
85     1  105 


25    5    2 


85  11    6 
120    7  10 


319  18  10 

67  16  2i 

113    8  SJ 

45  19  2J 

101  15  3i 

63  13  9 

49  14  6 

33  19  8J 


17,887  13    1 
4,265    7    4 

7,418    1    8 
11,600    1  11 


902  13    2 
1,348    2  10 


813     2     8 
896  13    0 


1,961  14  10 


1,666    9    8 


3,332  19     5 
4,099     9     2 


1,128  13    8 


3,705  12  11 
3,632  15    3 


3,956    4  2 

2,382  11  2 

446  19  7 

453    6  0 

1,551  12  8 

931  13  1 

3,821  13  10 

300    0  0 


I 
18    5}    3,583    8    8 


£  s.    d. 


Answers. 

Eton. 

The  Vice- 

Provnst  an 

Fellowi. 


214  IS    0 


370  10    C 


545    6    0 


1,254    0    0 


1,027    1    2 


N  3 


m 
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Answers. 

Eton. 

TTie  Vice- 
Provost  and 

Fellou's. 


Desif^ation  of 
Property. 


LonR  Compton 


in 


Star      Inn, 
Shaftesbury. 

MidJIeton    Brim- 
Held. 

Hanging  Langford 

Hullavington 
Do.  -  - 
Do.   -       -       - 


County. 


Warwick  - 


Dorset 
Wills 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Parish. 


Long  Comp- 
ton. 

Shaftesbury 

Norton   Ba- 

vant      and 

Bishopstow, 

SteepleLang- 

ford. 
Hullavington 
Do. 
Do. 


Description. 


Acreage. 


How  let,  1S60. 


Land,  &c.  - 


Star  Inn,  in  Shaftes- 

y>ury. 
Land-       -       -       - 


Do.       - 

Do.       - 

Ilentcharge 
Manor 


A.     K.     p. 

345    3    18 


97    3    24 

162    2      6 
46G    3      9 


Lease  10  Tears,  Rent, 
Corn  and  Money ;  ex- 
pires 1868. 

Lease  21  Years,  expires 
1878. 

Lease    20  Years,  Rent, 
Corn  and  Money;  ex- 
pires 1880. 
Do.  Do. 


Do. 


expires  187S 


Yearly 
Rent. 


Amounts 
received 
for  Fines 
during  the 
last 
20  Years. 


£    s.    d. 

72  14    4t 


117    8 
51  10    5 

47  15  n 

200    4    7 


£     s.  d. 

1,131    9    4 


160    7  6 

629    9  1 

775    0  7 

"i.rjgi  17  7 


Amounts 

received 

for  Timber 

during  the 

last 
20  Years. 


£    .•!.    d. 


Woods  in  Hand. 


Designation  of  Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


Description. 


Stratfleld  Mortimer  - 
Bledlow      -       -       .       . 
Farnbam  and  Hedgerley  ■ 
Stoke  Poges 
Priory  Woods     - 


Berks    - 

Bucks  - 

Do. 

Do. 
Monmouth  ■ 


Stratfleld  Mortimer  - 
Bledlow      .       -       - 
Farnham  and  Hedgerley 
Stoke  Poges 
Christchurch     - 


Wood   -       -       - 
Do. 

Do.  -       - 

Do. 
Do.  (recently  let) 


Acreage. 


Amount  received 

for  Timber 

during  the  last 

20  Years. 


A.     E.  P. 

43    1  20 

249    1  11 

68    1  26 

3S    3  38 

See  foregoing  state- 
ment. 


£      s.    d. 

300    15    0 

2,776    12    li 


1,523 


0     0 
3    0 


Manors. 


Designation  of  Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


Description. 


Acreage. 


Y'early 
Quit  Rent. 


Amount  re- 
ceived for  Fines 

and  Heriots 

during  the  last 

20  Years. 


Modbury  Manor  - 
Stoak  Gurscy  do.  - 
Fishers  and  Brimfast  do. 

Hullavington  do.    - 


Bledlow  Manor 
Piddlehinton  do.    - 

Goldcliffdo.     - 
Coldrey  do. 
Hanging  Langford  do. 


Charlton  Parva 
Weedonbeck  do. 
Everdon  do.  • 
Chattishara  do. 
erecting  do.  - 
Blakenham  do. 


Devon  - 
Somerset 
Sussex  - 

Wilts    - 


Bucks  - 
-    Dorset  - 

Monmouth 

Do. 
Wilts    - 


Do. 
Northampton 

Do. 
Suffolk 

Do. 

Do. 


In  Lease  {see  foregoing  Statement). 


Modbury         .      ^       . 

I  Stoak  Gursey  - 

I  North    Mundham    and 

Compton       .       -       - 

I  Hullavington  -       -       - 


Manor  - 

Do.  - 

]     Do.  - 

Do.  • 


In  Hand. 


Bledlow   -       .       - 
Piddlehinton  - 

I  Goldcliff  and  Nash 
Christchurch  - 
Hanging  Langford 


I  Weedonbeck    - 

j  Everdon  - 
Chattisham     - 
erecting,  St.  Mary  - 
Blakenham 


Manor 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


A.  E. 

312  3 

458  3 

f  414  1 

i     21  2 

1,123  1 


P. 
34 
16 

39   ■) 
39  S 

9 


1,276    2    31 
43    1      9 


1,250  (about) 

11  1  32i 
214  3  0 
70    2    21 


£     s.    d. 
Leased  with  Manor 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


21     0  11 
Paid  with  Rent  of 
Estate. 
80    7    R 
10    2    8 
Collected  by  Lessee 
and  paid  with  his 
Rent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


£    .5.    d. 


1,817  14 
789  19 


291  2  8 
594  10  0 
103    0    0 


123  1 
4,188  1 
786  7 
25  0 
402  12 
5.33  IS 


Rentcharges. 


Designation 

of 

Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


In  Lease  {see  foregoing  Statement). 


Bromhara 
Strattield  Mortimer 
Modbury 
Newington     -       -  j 

Docking    -       -       - 
Sporl 

Minster  Lovell 
Stosursey 
EUingham 
Climping  - 
Leominster 
Long  Compton 
Hullavington  - 


Bedford 
Berks  - 
Devon 
Kent   - 

Do.  - 
Norfolk 

Do.  - 
Oxford 
Somerset 
Hants 
Sussex 

Do.  - 
Warwick 
Wilts  - 


Bromham 

Stratfleld  Mortimer 

Modbury 

Ne\vington 

Stockbury 

Docking   - 

Sporl        -       -       - 

Minster  Lovell 

Stogursey 

EUingham 

Climping  -       -       - 

Leominster 

Long  Compton 

HuUarington  - 


In  hand. 


,\mount 
Appor- 
tioned. 


£    s.  d. 

.350  11  9 

941     0  0 

788    8  8 

605  15  2 

159  12  7 

1.100    0  0 


929 
119 


8110  0  0 

382  0  0 

403  0  0 

562  0  0 

13  0  0 

455  5  0 


Designation 

of 

Property. 


County. 


I 


EtonRectorv  ■ 
Goldcliff  -  "  • 
Nash 

Christchurch  • 
Whitson  - 


Bucks 
Monmouth 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.       - 


Parish. 


Amount 

Appor-       Value  1S60. 
tioned.     I 


Eton 

Goldcliff 

Nash 

Christchurch- 

Wliitson 


£    s.  d. 

245    0  0 

18    0  0 

30    0  0 

151  11  3 

17  0 


£    s.    d. 

267  19    3i 

19  11  10 

32  12  Hi 

165  17    5} 

1    9  11 


Pensions. 


Quit  Rents. 


Designation  of  Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


I 


Tustins 

Perryns 

Deacon  and  Melville     - 
Bonsey  -       -       -       -       - 
Corner  House,  Bread  Street 
Horn,  Fleet  Street 
Drapers'  Company,  Basing- 

hall  Street. 
Coopers'       Do.  Do. 


Bucks      - 

Eton 

Do.     - 

Do. 

Do.     - 

Slonuh 

Do.     - 

Do. 

City  of  London    - 

bo.  -     -     - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do. 


Amount. 


£    s. 

d 

0    7 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    3 

4 

3    0 

0 

0  15 

0 

1    « 

0 

0     6    4 


Designation  of  Property.                   County.              ;        Amount. 

Farleigh  and  Fulkstone 
Sturminster  Vicarage  - 
Mapledurhara      Do.     - 
Montacuto     .       -       .       . 
Barton  Stacey 

1        £    s.   d. 
Devon          -       -       -          42    0    0 
Dorset          -       -       -  ,         16    8 
Oxford         -       -       •  !         4    0    0 
Somerset      ■       -       -  :         8    0    0 
Hants          -       -       -            1  14    0 
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Sewer  Rate,  1860. 


Samuel  Webber       .  -  - 

.Martin  and  others    - 
William  Barnes 

Trone  and  others 
Miss  Gulliver  -  -  - 

Mrs.  Voysey  -  -  - 

Mr.  Vidal  (late  Johnson) 
Mr.  C.  Wisel 

Mr.  Tarver     >late  Christopher 
Mr.  Vidal     J 
Mr.  E.  P.  WaUams  - 
The  Rev.  W.  L.  Hardisty    - 
Russell  Day,  Esq.    -  -  - 

Mr.  Stone  {late  Waterfield) 
WiUiam  Evans, .  Esq.  \ 
Do.  J 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Joynes 
Late  Lady  Young,  now  "1 

S.  T.  (i.  Evans,  Esq.    J    " 
Aug.  F.  Birch,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  F.  E.  Durnford     - 
„       J.  W.  Hawtrey     - 
Mrs.  Drury  1 

Do.      late  Miss  Hatton  J 
The  Rev.  C.  Wooley 
„        E.  Balston 
„       J.E.  Yonge 

W.  A.  Carter 
„       G.  Frewer 
F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  Esq.,  \ 
(late  Bott  and  Vaughan)      / 
The  Rev.  Edward  Balston,  "1 
late  James  Brown  J 

Joseph  Brown  -  -  ■ 

The  Rev.  Edward  Balston,  late  Holder 
Miss  Angelo's  E.vecutors 
Mr.  Browning,  late  Schonerstedt     - 
Mr.  Cook     -  -  -  - 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Marriott    - 

„  ■    W.  Wavte 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  James  (late  Cookesley)  \ 
Do.  (late  Edwards)    / 

The  Rev.  E.  Hale    - 
Mrs.  Neave  -  -  -  - 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Eliot 
Madame  de  Rosen  "1 
Do.  J 

The  Rev.  S.  T.  Hawtrey       - 
„     Dr.  Goodford  for  lodge 
„     Do.     for  own  house 


Redeemed  Land  Tax,  1860. 

Brumham  Rectory   -  -  -  ' 

Oakley  Rectory-        -  -  •  " 

Stratfield  Mortimer  -  -  -  " 

Stratfield  Saye  -  -  -  " 

Bledlow  Demesnes  -  -  -  " 

Modbury      -  -  -  "  " 

Sturminster  Marshall 
Piddlehinton  Demesnes 

Thirlby  Rectory        -  -  "  " 

Chalcots       -  -  -  *  " 

Wilds  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Docking       -  -  -  "  " 

Shipdham  and  Bradenham  - 

Sporl  Rectoi-y  -  -  -  " 

W^eedonbeck  Demesnes 
Everdon  Demesnes 
Bloxham,  North  (E.  L.  Fisher)  Exors. 
Do.  (Potter  and  Page) 

Do.  South,  and  in  Milcombe    - 

Asthall  -  -  -  ■  " 

Astally  (Massie)        -  -  -  " 

Do.   (Bateman)    -  -  -  ■  ■ 

Fiilbrook      -  -  "  "  " 

Minster  Lovell  -  -  "  " 

Cogs  -  -  " 

Cotisford  and  Frinkford 

Stoak  Gursey  -  -  -  - 

EUingham  Rectory  - 
Blakenhatr:  Dsmenes 


£    s. 

d 

1    7 

6 

0  16 

9 

1    7 

6 

1     4 

0 

6  12 

0 

7     -1 

0 

4  16 

0 

fS    6 

4 

\l     2 

1 

15  10 

/ 

4  16 

0 

10  12 

8 

7     4 

0 

3  12 

0 

7    4 

0 

10  12 

8 

3  12 

0 

8  16 

11 

10  12 

8 

10  12 

8 

6     0 

0 

10  12 

8 

10  12 

8 

7     4 

0 

S  16 

11 

4   16 

0 

1     4     1 
0    8     ;■) 


1     0 

5 

0    8 

5 

6     0 

0 

0  12 

0 

0     3 

/ 

8  16 

11 

6  12 

0 

9    0 

0 

4     4 

0 

3  12 

0 

7     4 

0 

o    2 

0 

3    0 

0 

0  12 

0 

4    4 

0 

221    8 

5 

34  17 

9 

18     0 

0 

33    3 

4 

39     8 

0 

31  13 

1 

41     3 

1 

27     9 

9 

7    9 

0 

18  13 

4 

26    2 

S 

52  16 

0 

14  16 

1 

40     0 

0 

9     8 

6 

16     1 

1* 

13  12 

0 

7     7 

4 

14  14 

8 

22     6 

4 

8  10 

0 

2    2 

4 

2    2 

4 

9     4 

0 

4     0 

0 

26  15 

0 

28  16 

3* 

29     1 

9 

15     5 

0 

Chattishara                .  .  .  - 

Greeting  Mills          -  -  ■  " 

Do.      Demesnes 

Clim])ing  Rectory    -  -  -  - 

Leominster  Rectory  -  -  - 

Long  Compton  Rectory  .  .  - 

Middleton  Brimfield  -  -  - 

Hanging  Laiigford  .  .  - 

HuUavington            .  -  -  - 

Ball  in  Holborn       -  -  .  - 

White  Bear  in  Cheapside  -  -  - 

Westminster  Tenements  -  -  - 

Fishers  and  Brimfast  .  .  . 

Newington  Rectory  -  -  - 

Flacks           ...  -  - 

Sturminster  Vicarage  -  -  - 
Wor])lesdon  Rectory 

Clewer  Rectorj'         -  -  -  - 

Burnham  Vicarage  -  -  -  - 

Hitchum  Rectory     -  -  -  - 
Part  of  Le  Spittle,  Mr.  Thumwood's  Executors 


Mr. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Saunders 


Mr.  Chas.  Thumwood 

Mr.  Bedborough 

Mr.  Hunt 

Mr.  Reed's  Executors     - 


Mr.  Cooley  -  -  -  -  - 

Messrs.  Deacon  and  Melville 
Mr.  Colyer  -  -  -  -  - 

Messrs.  Deacon  and  Melville 
Spittle  Chapel  .  .  -  - 

Mrs.  Ward,  late  Champne's  Trustees 
Mr.  E.  P.  Williams 

Mrs.  Xeave  .  .  .  - 

The  Rev.  E.  Hale  (late  Marindin)     - 
Miss  Ward,  late  Miss  Hexter 
Mr.  Samuel  Webher  ( late  T.  Roberts) 
Mr.  Barnes  (late  Joseph  Heath) 
Mr.  Newman  .  -  -  - 

Mr.  John  Atkins'  Executors 
Mrs.  Finch  -  -  -  -  - 

Mr.  Thomas  Ingalton  -  -  - 

Mr.  William  Vaughan's  Executors  - 
Mr.  C.  Barton  (late  Needham) 
Mr.  Hy.  Emlyn        .  .  -  - 

Mrs.  Angelo's  Executors  for  part  of  Timber- "I 
halls         .  -  -  -  -J 

Bullock's  Lock        -  -  -  - 

Jordley's  Place         .  -  -  - 

Late  Rose  in  Burnham         -  .  - 

Sawyers  in  Hitchenden         -  -  - 

Lewins  in  Cippenham 

Poughley's  Farm      -  -  "  ■ 

Mr.  Edward  Mason  (late  Ramsbottom) 
Mr.  Batcheldor  for  Hog  Close 
Mr.  Henry  Emlyn    -  -  -  - 

Mr.  James  Grove,  late  Childs'  Executors     - 
Charles  Parker,  Esq.  |  j^^^  jji^^^^^^  .  .  f 

Mr.  W.  Evans  -J  L 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Eliot  (late  W.  May,  Esq.)  - 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  James  (late  Cookesley)        - 1 
Do.  (late  Edwards)  -J 

Mr.  Crook  -  -  -  " 

Mr.  John  Kellner    -  -  -  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson         -  -  -  ' 


£    s. 
12    2 

q'         Answers. 

5     0 

"              EroK. 

5     8 

0 

13  11 

0          The  Vice- 

19  12 

0         Proi-ost  and 

31   10 

0            Fellows. 

8     1 

9               

11   11 

4 

48     0 

1 

17     8 

0 

32  11 

8 

4  10 

0 

28  19 

1 

19  16 

0 

8    4 

0 

29  19 

•ii 

58    0 

0 

14  14 

0 

7  15 

0 

12    3 

6 

1     8 

3 

0  18 

10 

0     9 

8 

0    9 

2 

0     9 

5 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

(1     5 

0 

2     3 

0 

1   19 

0 

0  15 

0 

1     1 

0 

4     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

3     0 

0 

2    2 

0 

0  16 

0 

0    9 

0 

0    9 

0 

0  13 

0 

4  15 

0 

1   12 

0 

0  12 

0 

•J    8 

0 

3    2 

0 

1     0 

0 

0  13 

4 

4  16 

0 

2    0 

0 

2  14 

8 

2     6 

0 

19    4 

0 

1     4 

6 

0    8 

o 

0    8 

2 

0    4 

2 

2    0 

0 

2     0 

0 

1   18 

0 

6     0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0     9 

6 

0    9 

6 

£  1,081    9    6^ 


Stock  bought  with  Monies  received  for  Lands 
taken  by  Railway,  not  re-invested,  1860. 


1 
Nature  of  Property.          Amount. 

In  whom  vested. 

Yearly 
Income. 

Three  per  Cent.  Eeduced 

Do.  -       -       -       - 
Do.-       -       -       - 

B    a.d. 
748    6    6 

487  15    3 
61  12  11 

The  Provost  and 

College  of  Eton. 

Do.       -       - 

Do.       -       - 

£    s.  d. 

32  17    4 

14    g    6 
0  18    1 

II     (>     0 
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Answers. 

Eton. 

The  Vice- 
Provost  and 
Fellows. 


Property  held  by  the  College  on  Special  Trusts  chiefly  for  ExHiBiTioNti, 


Nature  of  Property. 

Amount. 

In  whom  vested. 

Yearly 
Income. 

To  what  purposes  applied. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.   d. 

Three  per  Cent  Consols  - 

229 

0 

0 

The   Provost    and 
Colleee  of  Eton. 

6 

16  10 

The  repairs  of  the  new  chapel  or  church. 

Do. 

500 

0 

0 

Do. 

15 

0     0 

The  library. 

Do. 

166 

13 

4 

Do. 

4 

16  10 

Ditto. 

Do. 

250 

0 

0 

Do. 

/ 

10    0 

Scholars'  commons  on  29th  May. 

Do. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Do. 

30 

0    0 

1  Beef,  mutton,  and  puddings    for  the 

Borrowed  by  the  CoUjge  "1 
ut  interest.*                    J 

8,000 

0 

0 

Do. 

240 

0    0 

J     College  Hall. 

Three  per  Cent.  Rednced 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols  - 

2,600 
2,250 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Do. 
Do. 

/'8 

67 

0     0 
10    0 

\  Mr.  Reynold's  exhibitions. 

Do. 

1.228 

0 

0 

Do. 

36 

17     0 

Mr.  Bryant's             do. 

New     Three    per     Cent. 

758 

0 

0 

Do. 

22 

14  10 

Dr.  Berriman  and  Mr.  Hetherington's 

Annuities. 

exhibitions. 

Do. 

200 

0 

0 

Do. 

6 

0    0 

Mr.  Betham  to  Bursars  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Three  per  Cent  Reduced 

3,800 

0 

0 

Do. 

114 

0    0 

Dr.  Davis'  exhibitions,  payments  to 
almswomen  and  four  aged  persons. 

Do. 

2,130 

0 

0 

Do. 

63 

18    0 

Dr.  Goodall's  exhibitions. 

Three  per  Cent.  Consols 

1,000 

0 

0 

Do. 

30 

0     0 

^^'ith  produce  of  farm,  mentioned  be- 
lowftoMr.  Chamberlayn's  exhibition. 

Three  jier  Cent.  Reduced 

2,400 

0 

0 

Do. 

72 

0    .0 

Mr.  Richard's  prizes  for  jiroflciency  in 
classics,  distriliuted  by  Head  Master. 

New    Three    per     Cent. 

1,129 

18 

10 

Do. 

31 

18     4 

Mr.  Tomline's  prizes  for  proficiency  in 

Annuities. 

mathematics,  distributed  by  Head 
Master. 

•  In  the  year  178S  Provost  Goilolphin  left  4,00nJ.forthe  increase  of  the  Scholars' commons,  which  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  5,5."M.  9«.  erf. 
stock.  This'stocii,  with  the  ilividends  accumulated  from  time  to  time  l)y  the  ColleKe,  amounted  to  8,000?.  in  tlic  year  ISll,  when  it  was  borrowed  lor 
the  purposes  of  carrving  out  the  iuiprovements  mentioned  iu  the  previous  answers,  aud  will  be  repaid. 


t 

Designation  of  Property. 

County. 

Parish.                                   Description. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

YearlyUent. 

Hingham  and  Scoulton 

Norfolk 

Hingham  and  Scoulton 

A.   R.    r. 
Farmhouse,  Homestead,  and  Lands      S3    i    17 

Lease  at  llack  Rent 

£    s.  d. 

Statement  referred  to  in  answer  6,  showing  tlie  average  Receipts  under  different  Heads  during  the  last  Twenty  Yi 

and  the  last  Seven  Years. 


Years. 

Rents  and 

Redeemed 

Fines  from 

Fortuiti 

Totals. 

Fines  on  Renewal 

Rack  Rents. 

Land  Tax. 

JIanors. 

Proventns 

. 

of  Leases. 

£       s.     d. 

£ 

».     d. 

£       s. 

(/. 

£       s. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£        s.   d. 

1841 

6,646    5     9i 

1,105 

8     2i 

1,087   10 

9 

1,498     4 

u 

10,33V     9 

4A 

4,622  15     4 

1842 

6,239  13     9| 

1,105 

8     21 

560     7 

6 

1,752   13 

2* 

9,658     2 

H 

2,269  19     4 

1843 

6,816  18     6J 

1,096 

6   lOJ 

450  10 

0 

6,194   14 

6 

14,558     9 

Hi 

8,222  11      0 

1844 

7,012  15     3i 

1,096 

0     2A 

249   13 

10 

14,914   18 

4 

23,273     7 

74 

7,753   16     0 

1845 

7,643     7     9i 

1,096 

0     2i 

190  13 

0 

4,559     0 

6* 

13,489     0 

«i 

5,887  11     3 

1846 

,8,193  19     6A 

1,096 

0     Oh 

206  10 

U 

1,115  17 

3 

10,612     6 

lU 

6,350     2     8 

1847 

8,923     y     2fj 

1,094 

4     2i 

517     2 

8A 

3,144     1 

11 

13,678  12 

«4 

8,514  19     5 

1848 

8,565  19     0 

1,093 

9     6^ 

859  19 

4 

707      1 

lOi 

11,226     9 

9 

5,051  10     2 

1849 

8.437     3     6 

1.093 

9     6i 

825  11 

9 

2.416     3 

5 

12,772     8 

2i 

3,889     7     5 

1850 

8,477     6  101 

1,091 

4   101 

742     2 

4 

1„307     7 

11 

11,618     1 

114 

5.715     9     0 

1851 

8,446     1     0 

1,091 

4   lOJ 

674  15 

6 

1,490     8 

41 

11,702     9 

9 

7,379  15     3 

1852 

8,742     3     3J 

1,091 

4   101 

360     1 

0 

1,975  19 

51 

12,169      8 

i-i 

6,932     1     7 

1853 

9,239   14     6i 

1,081 

9     61 

216  18 

6 

1,647      8 

•Ifi 

12,185  10 

iH 

9,013     7     5 

1854 

9,904  11      81 

1,081 

9     6* 

869   14 

6 

1,448   16 

0 

13,304   11 

9 

6,171  10    2 

185.'5 

10,059     4     7 

1,081 

9     61 

123   17 

tf 

1,908  17 

6 

13,173     8 

94 

5,022  11     5 

1856 

10,453     6   10^ 

1,081 

9     6i 

601    12 

4 

2,417     0 

0 

14,553     8 

104 

5,160    0    9 

1857 

10,710   11      51 

1,081 

9     6.1 

370  12 

0 

4,087     9 

4 

16,250     2 

a4 

8,224     7     9 

1858 

10,001      0     2j 

1,081 

9     61 

295   11 

5 

2,337  U 

2 

13,715  12 

■ii 

2,941  19     3 

1859 

10,317  16     Oi 

1,081 

9     61 

259     0 

3 

2,014  13 

5 

13,672  19 

3 

7,691     1     4 

1860 

10,807  15     5i 

1,081 

9     6A 

182   19 

7 

1,146   16 

5 

13,219     1 

0 

10,885     5     8 

Totals   during  \ 
the  20  Year's  j 

175,638  18     6J 

21,801 

18     01 

9,615     2 

7 

58,085     3 

9J 

265,171     2 

"i 

127,700    2     2 

Average  during "( 
the  20  Years  j 

8,781  18  11 

1,090 

1   lOJ 

482     5 

li 

2,904     5 

n 

13,258  U 

i| 

6,385     0     1 

Average  of  the  Seven  Y'ears  ending  1860. 


Totals       - 

72,254     6    3J 

7,570     6     9A 

2,703     7     3 

15,361     4     0 

97,889     4     41 

46,096  16     4 

Average  - 

10,322    0  I'd! 

1,081     9    6i 

386     3  10| 

2,194     9     IJ 

13,984     3     5J 

6,585     5     2 
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Tablb  showing  the  chief  details  included  under  the  head  of  "  Fortuiti  Proventus  "  in  the  above  Statement  (A  1),  amongst 
others  the  sums  received  for  'I'linbcr  during  Twenty  Years  ending  1860. 


Sums  paid  by 

Years. 

Compensation 

for 
Lands  taken 

Loans 
borrowed  for 
Buildini;  and 
other  \Norks. 

I>rovost  and 

KelloMs 

towards  re- 

Ijaymciit  of 

Loans 

Produce 

of  Stock 

sold. 

Income- Tax 

reiunu'd. 

Amount  of 

Timber  and 

other  Wood 

.Money 

Otiier  various 
Payments. 

Total. 

received. 

borrowed. 

£      s.  a. 

£       s.    d. 

£       ».    rf. 

£     >.  d. 

£       s. 

</. 

£       s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

£       «.    d. 

1341 

. 

- 

200    0    0 

- 

- 

842  17     4j 

455     7     3 

1,498     4     74 

1842 

507     0    0 

. 

- 

563  17    6 

- 

- 

373     5    OJ 

308  10     8 

1,752  13     24 

1843 

3,671     8     4 

1,336  17     6 

-          -          - 

..        -        - 

- 

- 

325     1     9 

861     6  11 

6,lii4  14     6 

1844 

210    0    0 

13,808  10    0 

.<187  15     6 

. 

- 

- 

245  10    7 

263     2    3 

1-1,914   18      4 

1845 

. 

3,945     0    0 

294     7     6 

- 

- 

227  15     2 

91  17  104 

4,559     0     64 

1846 

.          ,          - 

-          -          - 

."635     0    0 

151  12 

3 

237  12     9 

91   12     3 

1,115   17     3 

1847 

377  10    0 

. 

851     9     5 

. 

1,033     8 

5 

669     9    9 

212     4     4 

3,144      1    11 

1848 

. 

.          -          - 

505     0    0 

. 

- 

163     5     li 

38  16     9 

707     1   104 
2,416     3     5 

1849 

1,208     9     6 

. 

389     4     8 

576  12 

1 

180    5     9 

61  11     5 

1850 

. 

. 

571  10     1 

274     0 

0 

285  11     8 

176     G     2 

1,307     7   11 

1851 

. 

- 

621   14     0 

274     3 

1 

184  13     7i 

409  17     8 

1,490      S      44 

1852 

_ 

- 

651     7     4 

- 

273     8 

8 

873     3     4)1 

178     0     1 

1,975   19     54 

1853 

. 

. 

899     3     0 

- 

275  12 

U 

177  16    Oi 

294  16     54 

1,647     8     44 

1854 

. 

. 

604     9     3 

- 

275  12 

2 

321  15     8 

246  18  11 

1,448  16     0 

1855 

-          _          - 

_ 

473     7     3 

-        -        _ 

441    14 

0 

781   11     2 

212     5     1 

1,90s  17     6 

1856 

710     2     0 

. 

515  19     7 

. 

649  15 

6 

191     5  10 

349  17     3 

2,417     0     2 

1857 

1,688     0     0 

. 

822     7  11 

. 

727  13 

3 

559  16  11 

289  11     3 

4,087     9     4 

1858 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.-)18  10 

7 

1,557     5     3 

261   15     4 

2,337  11      2 

1859 

-           -           - 

-,         -          - 

-          -          - 

- 

248  13 

6 

1,599     S  11 

166  11     0 

2,014  13     5 

1860 
Total       - 

- 

- 

- 

157     6     7 

398     2 

9 

109     8  10 

481  18     3 

1,146  16     5 

8,372    9  10 

19,090     7     6 

8,422  15     6 

721     4     1 

6,118  19 

o 

9,907     0     7 

5,452    7     li 

58,085     3     9} 

Answers. 

Eton. 

The  Vice- 

Prinost  and 

Fellows. 


Statement  A  2. 

Account  of  the  Expenditure  of  Eton  Coixege  for  the 
Year  1860,  copied  from  the  Audit  Book  of  (he  College. 

DiSCHARCK. 
Tin  ini".  ..^ 

'"   '  Deta,  1860.  .  ,       ,. 

'  qrs.    bus.  pks.  lbs. 

Bread  brought  into  the  College  buttery  this    121      6      2      0 

year. 
Remained  last  year  in  bread  due  to  the  Col-        0      0      1       2- 

lege. 


Spent    in    the   College   buttery  this   year,  as 

appears   by    the   prEepositor's  and   buttery 
book  :  — 

qrs.  bus.  pks.  lbs. 
Imo       .             .     27       2  ' 

2ndo      .  .     28       8 

3tio       .  .     .'fS       4 

4to  .  .      31        7        1        G    j 


121 


2       0\ 


Due  to  Collefre 


Flour  paid  for,  1860. 

qrs.     bus.  pks.  lbs.    £    s.     d. 
3aid  for  by  the"! 

irs  fjr  the   ex-  V12.')      O      0      0     624     0    0 
:'  of  tnis  year    .J 


Flour  paid  for  by  the 

bursars 

pense 
Remained  last  year 


I  •) ; 


£   s.    J. 


1       1 


127  1 

Of  which   is  used   in1,„,  - 

.        ,  ^ 121  6 

bread  -  -  J 


9     7     3 

9-    633     7     3 

0     606     0    3-606    0     3- 


Remains  for  next  year       5      4      3      9- 
Paid  for  four  sacks  of  salt 


27     6  11 


16     0 


607     6    3'^ 
Deduct  for  bread  paid  for  by~] 
the  Provost  and  Fellows,   as       ...    -,,•,.  ,^,   ,-     «- 

appears  bv  the  particulars  i„  Ut9s.  lljrf.  per   161  L.     7' 
the    butler's  book  of  sizings,  I      ''"™"^'- 
323  bus.  0  pks.  7  lbs.  .  .  J 


To  the  baker  in  lieu  of  bran 
Ditto,  bill  for  utensils     . 


445   10 
5     5 
5  10 

7^ 
0 

£456     6 

3' 

Beer  brought  into  the  Col-") 
lege  cellar  this  year,  one 
whole  brewing  at  56  bus. 
of  malt  per  brewing,  9 
brewings  at  49  bus.  per 
brewing,  2  half  brewings 
at  28  bus.,  and  11  half 
brewings  at  244  ^"s.  to  the 
half  brewing,  and  IShhd.s. 
after  3  brewings  of  strong 
beer  at  66  bus.  each  make 

Used    for    beer    brewed   for 
Provost  and  Fellows 


Beer. 

qrs.  bus.  pks.  lbs. 


127 


27 


yi55 


0      0 


0  J 


bis.  hhds. 


en  whole  brewings  and  13"| 
lialf  brewings  of  ordinary 
beer,    added    to    18   hhds.  | 
)>rewed   after    3   bre" 
iif  strong  beer;  the  ' 


^s.  (jts. 


brewed   after    3   brewings  J-    1"     ''       0      <> 
e  whole  I 


Remained  the  last 
year  in  beer  due 
to  the  College 


.  ) 

e>  0     13     25 


18 

10     25        1' 

Imo          .   3     7  32 

0--^ 

2'       ,- 

2ndQ         .   4     1   15 

3tio           .   5     8  14 

23   •    " 

6     21       3 

4to            .439 

0»J 

lbs. 

Due  to  College 

1 

4       3       2' 

cwt.  (|rs. 

Hops.  1  l.rcwing 

1 

at  70  lbs          .  0       2 

14 

9     brewings,    at 

49  lbs.   .          .33 

21 

2  half  brewings. 

at  ;i5  lbs.         .  0       2 

14 

1-     9 

2     26' 

11  do.  at  244  lbs.  2       1 

17 

3  brewingsofale 

at  66  lbs.         .   1       3 

o 

M'eight             of 

pockets            .  0       1 

14 

Used     for    Provost 

and 

FeUows 

o 

o      232 

12 

1      22 

The  brewer's  allowance  of  coals,  which  he  is  not  to 
exceed,  is  10  cwt.  for  each  brewing,  which  was 
all  spert  .  ,  .      ^        , 

Three  brewings  of  ale         .... 

Scalding  casks         ..... 


Used  for  Provost  and  Fellows'  beer 


Malt  bought  by  the  Bur- ") 
sars  for  the  expense  >155 
of  this  year        .         J 

Hops  buught  by  thelast^ 
year's  Bursars  for  the  j 
expense  of  this  year, 
as  appears  by  the  Tit^  J>      5 
Remanentia    of   the 
last    year's  Book    of  t 
Account  .  .J 

Bought  this  year 


Of  which  used,  includ-) 
ing  weight  of  pockets  j 

Remains  for  next  year 


Malt  paid  for,  1860. 
qrs.    bus.  pks.  lbs.     £ 


1       0      0 


0       1       0       25     4     1 


)4       1     25       0     114  IG     0 


toi 

s.  cwt. 

qr- 

8 

7 

0 

1 

10 

3 

0 

10 

0 

10 

7 

3 

2 

7 

0 

12 

14 

3 

d. 

£    i. 

d. 

589     9 

6 

19 

1 

26 

0 

140 

0 

1 

1-12 

1 

22 

0 

89 

9 

5 

7 

0 

4 

0 

50 

10 

3 

8S     9     5 


o 
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Answers. 

Eton. 

The  Vice- 

Provnst  and 

FeUows. 


10      O      0 


Coals  bought  by  the  lasH    qrs.  bus.  pks.  lbs.      £    s.     d.     £    s.    d. 

year's  Bursars  for  the  V      4     10       1       9        6  10     6^ 

expense  of  this  year.  J 
Bought  this  year 


Of  which  used 
Remains  fur  next  year 


Tit'  2°''"' 


Libcratura. 


17 
12 

0 
14 

1 
3 

9 
0 

24  13  0^ 
18  8  2 

18 

8 

o 

4 

5 

2 

9 

6  4  10- 

Deduct  for  strong"1 
beer  paid  for  by  } 
Mr.  Provost  and  | 
Fellows,  viz. —  J 

Deduct  for  small^ 
beer  paid  for  by  ( 
Mr.  Provost  and  j" 
Fellows,  viz. —  J 

Deduct    for    beerl 


1  51     1     0-  at 
4/.  Is.  2irf.perhhd, 


.1 


7  n   6 


697     7     1 


215  11     8 


24     0     0     0 


80     2     9 


27   11     5-^ 


127 


brewed  for  Mr. 

Provost        and  ( 

Fellows,  viz. —  J 

The  Provost  in  lieu  of  4  hhds.  of  ale  16 


481 


15     5 

4    9 


Mr.  Mitchell  . 
Mr.  Burgiss  . 
Mr.  Harris  and   Wr. 

ToUey 
Mr.  Mudge     . 
Mr.  Bridgewater 
JJr.  Knowles 
Mr.  MarriotL  . 
Mr.  Dyson 
Mr.  Adams 
Mr.  Whiffln    . 
Mr.  Barnby    . 
Mr.  Lambert  . 
Mr.  Vaughan 
Mr.  Smithers 
Mr.  Holdcrness 
Mr.  Mitchell  . 
Mr.  Carter 
Washerwoman 
Cook      . 
Under  cook    . 
Scullion 
Under  brewer 
Groom,  John  Long 


T 


894  f.    .3  gal.  2  qts.  paid  for,  at 

4s.  6J.  p'-'r  firkin    . 
The  brewcr's-perquisites  for  beer 

paid  for  to  servants  in  kitchen 
Paid   for  .S94  f.  3  gal.  2  qis.  at 

Is.  91rf.  per  (irkin,  the  price 

above  4,s.  6d.  in  1859       . 
The  brewer's  perquisites  on   do. 
Fee  on  hops 
Bill  for  sundries 
Bill  for  labour 
Bill  for  linings 


201 


79 

12 

0 

0 

3 


3  10= 

Ifi  6 

8  7 

8  6 
10  6 
15  6 

■18  0 

9  6 


805   U     1- 


Anno  Domini  1860. 


Mutton  served  for  the  scholars'  commons, — 
1st  quarter  4,831^  lbs.'] 
2nd       „         5,7123 
."ird       „        5,6 15^ 
4t.h       „         5,7551    „  J 

Beef  served  for  the  scholars'  commons,- 
1st  quarter  1,946=  Ibs.^ 
2nd       „         2,439 
3rd       „         2,622 
4th       „         2,465 


21,915'-',  at  9.d.      730  19    6 


9,472=,  at  8rf.     315  15     O 


1,046  14     6 
Paid  by  Godolphin         189     7     2 


Fellows'  emptions 


Potatoes  and  vegetables  for  scholars  and  those  served 

in  Hall  at  election 
Pancakes      .... 
Extra  commons  at  election  for  scholars 
Dinner  on  29th  May 
„       on  4th  June 
,,      on  Michaelmas  Day 
,,       on  6th  December 

rist    quarter  . 

Scholars'  emptions    \  g  .         " 

1 4th 

fist 

]  2nd 

Isfd 

Uth  „        . 

Beef,  veal,  and  lamb,  290=  lbs. 
Choristers,  servants,  and  almswomen,  7,546,  at  Sd. 

rist    quarter,  52"! 

FeUows' commons    -j  |"^        '|  H58,  atSd 

Uth         ',',  -J 

Election  meat 

Election  eniptions,  and  cook's  bill  at  election 
Hams,  tongues,  and  carriage 
Cook's  kitchen  bill,  exclusive  of  charcoal     . 
Venison  warrants,  1/.  Qs.\  fees   and  carriage,  1/. 

carriage  ofgame,  1/.  13s.  \\d. 
Founder's  dinner  for  Provost  and  Fellows    . 
The  fishmonger's   bill   at   election,  6/.  18s.  ll-(/. 

Foundei's  day,  2l.  Is.  6c/. 
Servants'  potatoes     .... 
Brawn  and  oysters  for  audit  rconi    . 
Purchase  of  two  bucks  at  election    . 
Purchase  of  fiuit  for  dessert  at  election 


Bread 
Beer 


857  7 

4 

60  3 

0 

0  12 

6 

14  4 

1 

1  14 

9 

8   9 

9 

7  14 

1 

11  0 

2 

3  5 

6 

3  0 

6 

9  15 

11 

3  6 

6 

8  11 

0 

7  9 

4' 

4  3 

6 

0  11 

4 

10  0 

3 

251  10 

8 

1    18     1 


58  2 

1= 

49  14 

63 

7  14 

2 

1  7 

0 

3  19 

11 

7  8 

4 

'.             9  0 

(T 

10  5 

4 

1  17 

9 

S  0 

0 

3  17 

6 

30S  J  yards  of  gown  cloth,  at  8s.  per  yard,  for  scholars 
SO  ,,     of        do.         at  8s.       ,,       for  choristers 

Servants'  liveries        ..... 
The  Bursars  for  azure  .... 


Summa  Titi.  Imi. 


1,426 
456 
805 

5 

6 

11 

113 
31 
1= 

£2,688 

3 

4= 

Surama  Titi.  2ndi. 


£    s.  d. 

122     2  0 

12    2  0 

9  13  6 

3     7  3 

£147     4  " 


Tit<  3'" 


Stipendia,  1860. 


Imprimis,  Mr.  Provost  . 

Mr.  Carter,  Vice  Provost 

Mr.  Plumptre    . 

Mr.  Green  and  Mr  Balston 

Mr.  Dupuis 

Mr.  Wilder 

Mr.  I.uxmoore  . 

Mr.  Coleridge   . 

Dr.  Goodford    . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

.      279 

0 

0 

.   52 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

.    52 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

.    52 

0 

0 

.   52 

0 

0 

.  215 

0 

0 

858     0     0 


The  Rev.  W.  A.  Carter,  ostiar.  .... 

Mr.  Paul,  conduct  ..... 

Mr.  Roper        do.  ..... 

I\lr.  Eyre  do.  .... 

Mr.  Mitchell,  organist,  111.  6s.  2d.  ;  chamber  rent,    I  , 

item  an  increase,  2/.  . 

Do.  do.  increase    10/. ;    attendance    on 

Sunday  mornings,  &c.;  51.  8s.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Burgess,  chapel  clerk,  19/.  2s.  \0d.;  keeping  the 

chapel  clean,  4/. ;  chamber  rent,  21.  . 
Mr.  Mudge,  15/.  9s.  6d.;  chamber  rent,  2/. 
Mr.  Bridgewater,  15/.  9s.  6d. ;  chamber  rent,  2/. 
Mr.  Knowles  and  Jlr.  Marriott 

Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Adams        .... 
Mr.  Whiflin  anil  Mr.  Barnby     .... 
Mr   Lambert  and  Mr.  Tolley     .... 
Paid  the  singing  men  for  additional  attendance 
Mr.  Whitfield,  caterer  ..... 


34  13  O 

120    0  0 

120     0  0 

120     0  0 

22     6  2 

15     S  0 


25 
17 

17  9  6 

24  0  0 

24  0  0 

24  0  0 

24  0  0 

97  6  0 

117  0 


2   10 
9     6 


697     2     0 


Mr.  Whitfield,  cook       .              .             .              .             .  10    0 

Mr.   Vaughan,   butler,   10/.  Os.  4rf. ;  item,   in    lieu    of 

chippings,  4/.  .  .  .  .14     0 

Mr.  Mitchell,  baker        .              .             .                            .  14    0 

Mr.  Caterer,  brewer       .  .  ■  .14    0 

Mr.  Smithers,  porter,  18/.  Os.  Sd. ;  item,  looking  to  the 

library,  21.  12s. ;  six  loads  of  wood  to  the  plumber    .  23  12 
Mr.  Atkins,  under  brewer,  10/.  Cs.  id. ;  sluicer,  10s.      .  10  10 
Mr.  Holderness,  under  butler,  8/.  I3s.  Sd. ;  item,  clean- 
ing the  scholars' knives,  5/.  5s. ;  item,  an  increase,  4/.  17  I.'* 
Mr.  Slann,  under  baker              .             .              .              .  12     0 

Mr.  Westbrook,  under  cook,  10/.  Os.  4rf. ;  item  in  lieu 

of  fees,  5/.      .              .              .              .              ...  15     0 

Mr.  WagstafF,  scullion  .             .              .              .              .  8  13 

Mr.  John  Long,  groom               .              .             .              .  10    0 


Tif  4'" 


Summa  Titi.  3tii. 
Heimtnerat'wnes  Offiiiar.^  1860. 


Imprimis,  Mr.  Provost  .... 

Mr.  Carter,  Vice-Provost 

Mr.  Coleridge,  librarian 

Mr.  Luxmore,  precentor 

I\lr.  Green,  sacrist    .      . 

Mr.  Dupuis,  bursar        .... 

Mr.  Wilder,  bursar        .... 

Mr.  Batcheldor,  registrar 

Mr.  Michell,  informator  choristarum     . 

Mr.  Ingram,  steward  of  Piddlehinton    . 

Mr.  Batcheldor,  steward  of  Weedonbeck  and  Creetiuj 

Item,  steward  of  Bledlow  ... 

Do.         ofGoldcliff 
Dr.  Goodford,  catechist 
Mr,  W.  A.  Carter,  ostiar 

Dr.  Goodford,  for  mathematical  instruction     . 
The  Rev.  C.  K.  Paul,  assistant  master  in  College 
Mr.  Burgiss,  sub-librarian 


149  17     8 


Mrs.  Finmorc,  laundress            .                           .  .       30    O 

Mr.  Gall,  gardener        .              .              .              .'  .80 
More  to  him,  increase  of  wages,  12/.;  item,  10/.;  nails 

and  shreds,  10s.           .         "    .                           .  .       22  10 

Mr.  Cook,  barber            .              .                           .  .3  12 

JMr.  Holderness,  verger               .                           .  .       10    0 

Mr.  Atkins,  porter  at  the  new  lodge  and  school  10    0 


84     2 


£  1,789     2     4 


£ 

s. 

d. 

25 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

46 

6 

8 

46 

6 

8 

100 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

s 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

44 

3 

0 

150 

0 

0 

230 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4     0      0 


Summa  Titi.  4ti.  .  £786    3    0 

Tit^  5'"'  Distributiones  Ordhiar.,  1860. 

£     s.   '/. 
Imprimis,  to   the  schoolmaster  for  candles,  ink,  and 

quills  ...... 

To  George   Burgiss ;  looking  to   the  chapel,  6s.  8d. ; 

brooms  and  utensils,  3s. ;  ringing  the  bell,  6s.  8d.     . 
Paice,  looking  to  the  cemetery  yard 
To  .Mr.  Whitfield;  looking  to'tlie  dishes 
To  Jlr.  Holderness;  looking  to  the  clock,  1/.  6s.  Sd.i 

ringing  the  bell,  1/.  6s.  8rf. ;  increase   for  the  clock, 

1/.  6s.  Sd. ;  item  in  lieu  of  the  bell-ringers'  room,  2/. 
To  the  almswomen,  paid  quarterly 
To  the  poor  of  Eton,  breakfast  money  paid  1st  January 


0 

16 

4 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 
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To  the  poor  ot'Kton,  of  which  13«.  ■)</.  the  gift  of  Dr, 

Bo.t,  10s.  of  1)1.  I.uplon,  and  lOs.  of  .Mr.  Head 
To  the  scholars  and  choristers,  pr.id  February  27th,  the 

gift  of  Dr.  IJost.  13s-.  4</.,  and  Dr.  Lu)>lon,  (is.  SJ. 
To  the  provost  and  posers  of  King's  Coliejre 
To  the  poor  of  Biirnhani,  the  j;ift  of  Dr.  Levvin 
To  the  minister  of  Burnhain,  for  preaching  there  on 

(iood  Friday  ..... 
To  the  bursars,  given  by  Mr.  Bost,  Is.,  Di".  Lnpton,  Is. 

and  Mr.  Head,  3s.  4</.  .  .  . 

To  ink,  quilts,  and  steel  dust  for  the  bursars 
To  the  prjtpositors  of  the  hall  for  writing  the  book 


Vicar  of  GolddifF 

Vicar  of  ICllirtghain 

Curate  of  Cogs    .... 

Do.         year's  increase 
Vicar  of  .\sthall 

Vicar  oT  N.ish      .... 
Curate  of  St.  Helen's 
Curate  of  Brownstonc     . 
Curate  of  Little  Tew 
Incumbent  of  .Milcoiube,  a  year 
Curate  of  New  Cluirch,  Haverstock  Hill 
Curate  of  Hamworthy,  Dorset     . 
Capons  lost  by  sale  of  houses 
Curate  of  Bloxhaio,  half  a  year  . 
Curate  of  Bovencv,  Bucks 


£    s.  A 

1   13  4 

1     O  0 

0    5  0 

O  16  8 

0     3  4 

0     5  4 

0  16  S 

0    6  0 


33  10 

3 

16  0 

0 

5  6 

8 

.   20  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

.   26  13 

0 

15  9 

0 

18  2 

0 

20  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

.   45  0 

0 

4  4 

0 

.   17  10 

0 

.   25  0 

0 

Candles. 


Paid 


Mr.  Provost,  20  doz.  at  1  ,,     .  , 

the  bursars,  6  doz.  at    f  '*'  ''"• 

the  registrar,         4  lbs.  " 

the  brewer 

the  porter 

the  bellringer   . 

the  sluicer 

the  butter 

the  cook 

the  baker 


,   (11.  10s.) 


15  doz.  2  lbs. 
"s.  6rf. 


in   all,  at 


y  15    0 


5  13     9 


Tif  6" 


Sumina  Titi.  5ti. 
Focalia,  1860. 


.  £352    S     8 


Paid  for  coals  for  the  buttery  . 

Paid  for  charcoal  for  the  kitchen 

Sea  coal  bought  for  the  kitchen 

To  11  tons  of  coal  to  the  I'rovost,  in  kind,  at  1/.  9». 

To  3  loads  of  charco.ll  to  ttie  Provost  . 

To  1  ton  6cwt.  to  the  Keftistrar's  oflice 

To  87  tons  to  the  scliolars'  chambers,  breakfast  rooms, 

new  additional  buildings,  and  conducts'  apartments 
To  small  coals  and  coke  for  heating  the  new  buildings 

and  chambers  .... 

To  9  tons  6cwt.  to  the  audit-room  and  library 
To  1  ton  6  cvn.  to  the  plumber 
To  3  tons  of  coal  for  the  new  porter's  lodge  in  the 

school  yard,  3/.  Ss. ;  wood  for  ditto,  1/. 
To  coal  and    coke    for    stables    and    harness  room, 

1/.  10s.  Sd. ;  5  tons  of  coal  for  garden,  5/.  5s. 
To  bill  for  work  done  in  the  College  woods  . 
To  ditto  for  carriage  .... 
To  beech  wood  for  the  Hall,  bought  of  organist 


£ 
1 
6 
29 
15 
7 
I 


s.  d. 

11  6 

5  0 

16  0 

I!i  O 

10  O 

18  0 


91     7     0 


14  0 
12  0 
18     0 


15  3 

7  7 

18  1 

5  0 


Bavins.    ' 
Paid  Mr.  Provost's  40  hundds. 
The  Fellows     . 
Porter 
Laundress 

Cook    .... 
Baker 
Brewer 

Long  chamber 
.\udit-room 

milel. 
Paid  Mr.  Provost  24  loads,  at  . 
The  Fellows 


265  19     5 


16     0     0 
28    0    0 


15    0    0 
43  15    0 


Tit-  7""' 


Summa  Titi.  6ti. 
Slabuluin, 


The  Provost,  for  20  loads  of  hay 

For  2  loads  of  straw  from  Meoss  lands  accustomed  to 

be  delivered  to  the  Provost  in  kind  . 
Cost  of  keeping  horse,  30Z.  7s.;  veterinary's  bill  for 

shoeing,  &c.,3?.  lis.  3d.       .  .  '   . 


Tif  8" 


Summa  Titi.  7mi.  . 
Feod.  regard,  et  Tax.,  1&60. 


£368 

14 

5 

£ 

s. 

d. 

SO 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

33 

IS 

3 

£66 

0 

3 

County  rate  for  the  College 

House  tax  for  College 

Allowed  for  collecting  Montacute  pension 

Messrs.  Hoares'  clerks  on  settling  accounts     . 

Fees  for  Farleigh  and  Fulkstone  pension 

House  tax  for  Mr.  Carter's  house  and  conducts 

Poor  and  higliway  rates  for  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Ro 

per's  house   . 
Insurance  for  Eton  College     . 

„  for  new  buildings  in  Weston's  y.ird 

„         for  houses  opposite  the  College 

„         for  Mr.  Birch's  house 

„  for  Mr.  James'  house 


.   34  11 

0 

0  6 

8 

6  6 

0 

5  7 

3 

6  16 

6 

10  8 

0 

.    36  5 

6 

19  2 

6 

1^  15 

0 

5  12 

6 

3  0 

0 

Jlr.  (.ope,  for  collecting  home  rents    . 
Insurance  for  Mr.  SamueJ  Evan's  house 
Poor  and  highway  rate  on  College  store  rooms  and 
meadow  by  cemetery  .... 

Income   tax   on   Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Plumptre,  and  .Mr. 
Itoper  ...... 

Ditto  on  Provost  and  Fellows'  houses,  garden,  eyott, 
stables,  coach-houses,  &c.     .  .  .       *      . 

Properly  tax  not  allowed  on  claim  of  allowance 
Poor    and    highway   rate    on    Provost   and  Fellows' 
houses,  library  ..... 

By  one  year's  interest  on  4,000/.,  post  obit  gift  by 

Jlr.  W'ilder,  income  tax  fit.  Ss.  -id.  deducted 
By  Ditto  on  8,0lX)/. 

By  poor  and  highway  rates  on  Eton  rentcharge 
By  income  tax  on  ditto 

By  hou>e  tax  on  Dr.  (ioodford's  house  and  lodge 
By  income  tax  on  ditto  ditto 

Servants' assessed  taxes  .... 

Poor  and  highway  rates  on  Dr.  Goodford's  house  and 
lodge  •■.... 

By  rentcharge  on  land  at  Hampstcad  let  on  building 
leases  ...... 

New  farm  buildings  at  Little  Tew,  remainder  of  con- 
tract ...... 

Extra  work  for  hydraulic  ram  at  ditto 

.\llowed  .Mr.  Ciocison  for  damage  done  to  his  crops  at 

Little  Tew  by  cartage,  &c.,  during  the  work  tiiere  . 

-Mr.  Ingalton,  surveying  and  superintending  works  at 

Little  Tew,  working  drawings,  and    specification, 

measuring,  &c.,  including  #,  per  cent,  on  outlay 

(I. S.W/.  17s.  9rf.),  and  travelling  expenses    . 

Mr.  Ingalton,  making  general  survey  of  Poughley's 

farm,  and  marking  timber    .... 

Mr.  Jossclyn.  valuation  of  Chattisham 
Grant  towards  impiovements  in  the  cricket  ground    . 
Grant  to  Sturmitister  iMarsliall  church 
firant  towards  building  Corfe  Mullen  parsonage 
Grant  to  the  Kev.  K.  Plumptre  for  building  schools 
there  ...... 

Grant  towards  building  new  chapel  at  Astally 
(irant  towards  building  new  church  at  Chalvey 
Grant    towards    building    new   churcti    at    Maindee 
(Christchureh)  ..... 

Gnint  towards  building  schools  at  Docking     . 
Hur.'iar's  expenses  to  ^lodhury 

Bursar  ami  .Mr.  Datcheldor,  to  Piddlehintun,  Hanging 
Langford,  Charlton ..... 

Paid  College  proportion  of  inclosure  rate  at  Stratficld 
Save  ...... 

I'aidthe  Kev.  W.  B.  Heathcote 

Paid  Mr.  Lawrence  Oxford,  lor  services  in  regard  to 
Act  -1  S:  22  Vict.     ..... 

Paid  .Mr.  Coleridge's  expenses  into  Devonshire 
(irant  to  schools  at  Chippenliam 

Mr.  Hidwell's  bill  for  valuation  and  general  survey  of 
Thirlby  ...... 

Air.  C/obb,  for  valuation  of  Newington 
Mr.  .Sh;iw,  for  survey  of  lands  at  Eton  projjosed  to  be 
exchanged  wiih  the  Crown,  attendances  on  Bursar 
and  .Mr.  Clutton,  and  expenses 
Do.  for  survey  of  cellar  under  White  Bear,  Cheapside, 

and  attending  Tooke  and  Co. 
Messrs.  Iturder  and  Dunning  for  conveyance  of  land 

to  peq)etual  curacy  of  Cogs 
Messrs.  Tooke  and  Co.'s  charges  for  case  and  opinion 

as  to  Monkton  Manor,  Stogursey     . 
For  conveyance  of  land  at  Greeting  purchased  of  Mr. 

Moore  with  money  out  of  Court 
For  general  business   ..... 

Messrs.  Lightfoot's  bill  in  case  of  purchase  of  cellar 
under  \V  hite  Bear    ..... 

Paid  Mr.  Hy.  ]Moore  for  purchase  of  land  at  Greeting 
from  part  of  the  stock  received  from  the  Eastern 
I'nion  Railway,  sold  by  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Ctiancery      ...... 

Paiil  interest  on  above  accruing  till  completion  of  the 
sale  ...... 

Mr.  Crocker,  for  vaIn,ition  of  Fulbrook,  12/.  12s. ;  Strat- 
field  Mortimer,  61.  6s.  .... 

For  valuation  of  timber  for  repairs  at  Stratfield  Saye 
For  survey  of  Bledlow  Woods,  and   report,   51.  5s. ; 

measurement  of  beech  at  Hedgerley,  6s.  6d. 
Mr.  Holden,  marking  timber  at  Cottisford,     /.  ;  jour- 
ney to  Little  Tew  about  repairs,      I. 

Chalcots. — Mr.  Shaw  for  setting  out  roadway  to  the 

estate  by  Chalk  Farm  Tavern 
Valuation  of  estate  for  renewal 
Resisting  the  reopening  of  a  urinal  at  the  entrance 

to  Adelaide  Road  .... 

Resisting  the   attempt  to  occupy  the  east  end  of 

-Adelaide  Road  as  an  omnibus  stand 
Calling  attention  of  railway  company  to  landslip, 

and  surveying  work  done  to  remedy  the  evil 
Several   attendances  as  to  encroachment  in  Eng- 
land's Lane  ..... 
Attendances  as  to  footpath  from  Primrose  Hill  to 

Adelaide  Road       ..... 
Superintending  removal    of   earth    from    Churcli 

Road,  &c.  ..... 

Letting  building  ground  to  Mr.  Cox,  &c.     . 

Superintending  erection  of  27  houses 

Collecting  ground  rents        .... 

Postage  and  receipt  stamps 

Sloper,  for  plan  books  .... 

Entering  up  estate  book       .... 

Itichardson's  bill  for  cleaning  ditch  and  removing 

rubbish      ...... 


£      s.   </.  . 

10  0     0            AKSWBB8. 
2   15     0  

Eton. 

The  Vice. 

11  13        Prumst  and 

Fellows. 
77  18     3-  


107     1  4 

153  16  8 

240    0  0 

29     6  8 

14  11  8 

5  17  9 
8  15  0 

6  6  0 

11     6  8 

22  16  3 


750  17     9 
15  15  11 


77  10  O 

1  1  0 
10  0  0 

30  0  0 

100  O  0 

200  0  0 

35  0  0 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

100  0  0 

35  0  0 

2  16  6 

19  8  0 

24  0  0 


15     0  0 

5     0  0 

10    0  0 

33  10  0 

34  13  0 


7     4  0 

2  2  0 

119  8 

12     8  0 

19     8  10 

22   13  8 

10     7  6 

100     0  0 

3  2  5 

18  18  0 

3     3  0 

5  11  6 


4     4  0 

18   18  0 

2  2  0 

4  4  0 

3  3  0 

4  4  0 

2  2  0 

1    11  6 

3  3  0 
42  10  6 
70    7  0 

1     9  10 

5  I'l  0 
10  10  (1 

5  9  5 


O  2 
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Answers. 

Etox. 

The  Vice- 
Provost  and 
Fellou's. 


Weedon.— Jlr.  Coles,  bailiff    .  •  ■  • 

Widows  at  Weedon,  5s. ;  Everdon,  8s.  . 

Advertisements,  Zl.  3s. ;  dinner  for  tenants,  21. 
Waiters,  1/. ;  paper,  postages,  Ike,  iis.  6rf.     . 
Jury  at  Weedon,  3/. ;  at  Everdon,  1/.  10s.    . 
Waiters  at  Everdon,  10s. ;  ringers,  5s. 
Rinn-ers  at  Weedon,  IDs. ;  clerk,  2s.  6rf.       .  • 

Horse  hire  to  Everdon  and  back,  driver,  and  ostler 
.Air.  Batcheldor,  journey  and  eipe'.'.ses  to  Weedon 
and  back  •  -  •  • 

Goldcliffi  — Jones    and    Sons,    repairing    sea    walls, 
ISO?.  4s.  6d.  ;  sea  stakes,  5/.  5s.     . 
W.  Petty,  for  work  at  llonk  Ditch  Pill 
Poor  and    highway   rates   and  land  tax,  35s.  9rf. ; 

Court  dinner,  4Z.  Is.  6f7.    . 
Wilcox,  sea  walls,  30?. ;  collecting  rentcharges,  51.; 
bailiff,  57.  .  ■  •  •  • 

llr.  Batcheldor.  journeys  and  expenses        .  . 

Christchurch.— Mr.  Pope,  repair  of  barn,  lO.-.;  War- 
ren, do.  chancel,  5s.  ijd. ;  Clark,  do.,  13s.  9rf. 
Poor,  highway.  Board  of  H-jalth,  and  police  rates    . 
Chief  rent  of  Hundred  acres,  two  years 
Daniel  Rees,  for  refreshn.ents  .  _.  _• 

By  loss  on  rentcharges  for  the  years  1851,  ISaii, 
1853,  1854,  1855  .  ■  •  • 

Nash. — Poor  and  highway  rates 
Creetin".— Poor  and  highway  rates,  16s.  6rf. ;  income 
tax,  2l.  9s.  Sd. ;  fencing,  1/.  15s. ;  larch  and  other 
trees,  4/.  ISs.  9d.;  labour,  til.  6s.  6i/. ;  rentcharge, 
4s. ;  new  gates,  il.  10s.  Irf.;  land  tax,  ll.  18s. 
Piddlehinton.— Subscription  to  coal  fund.  2l. ;  paro- 
chial school,  1/.  Is.  .  .  '/-.,' 
Fire  insurance  of  buildings  at  Piddlehinton,  Charl- 
ton, and  Langford              .              .  •  • 
Land  tax  of  foreshare  of  lands  occupied  by  Lovelace 
and  White              .             .             •              •            .  • 
I.  Wellspring,  restoring   cottages  burnt  down,  in 
addition  to  257.   received  of  (ire   insurance  com- 
pany, his  contract  being  60/. 
Subscription  to  firemen,  5/. ;  Hicks,  on  account  of 

bill  for  Lovelace's  building,  10/.    . 
I.  Wellspring,  on  account  of  his  contract  for  do.      . 
Papering  and  painting  Game's  house,  4/.  16s.  4d; 
thorn  plants.  4/.  7s.  6d.     .  .  ^.u    i     ' 

Mr.  Ingram's  journeys  to  ho'.d  courts  at  Charlton 
and  Hanging  Langford    .  .  ■  • 

Bailiff's  salary  .  .  •  •  • 

I\Ir.  Ingram's'bills— Swayne'sdilapidations,34/.  14.s. ; 
Bastard's' exchange,  19/.  17s.  7d. 
,,  general  business 

LoL'elare.  — Disbursements. —  Bu'McT,  31.  I6s.  llrf. : 
bricklayer,  10s.  9d.  ;  carpenter,  12/.  18s.  11(/. ; 
smith,  i  7s.  S(/.        .  .  •  •  • 

j|/7i,Ve._Bricklayer,  4s.  8cf. ;  plumber,  4/.  16s.  lOrf. ; 
thatcher,  31.  lbs.  2d. ;  bricks,  1/.  10s.  ;  lime,  1/.  ; 
gates,  2/.  ;  carpenter,  17/.  3s.  lOd. ;  smith, 
1/.  13s.  4d.  .  .  .  •  • 

Foster. — Lawday,  silver,  5s. ;  fencing  poles,  6s.  8d. ; 
gates  and  posts,  3/.  Ss.       .  .  •  • 

Game— Chimney  tube,  25s.  ;  banging  gates,  26s.  2rf. 
Giles. — Carpenter's  bills       .  .  ■  • 

Bledlow.— Cutting  23  lo.ads  of  beech,  at  Is.  6d.;  3,400 
kindlers,  at  20s. 
„         60  faggots,  at  2s.  per  score 
Income  tax,  11/.  17s.  l-rf. ;  Woods,  1/.  Is.  T-d. ;  Brit- 
nell's  land,  2s.  Srf.  .  .  .  • 

Highway  rates,  Bledlow,  10/.  12s.  S-d.;  Ridge,  Is.  . 
G.  Holland,  tiles  and  laths  for  cottage  damaged  by 
storm         ....•• 
J.  Walker,  cleaning  out  cross,  and  survey,  17s.  6d. ; 
fences  to  woods,  3s.  -id.     .  .  •  • 

Woodman's  salary,  part  of  a  year     . 
Bailiff  of  manor,  20/. ;  collecting  rents,  &c.,  5/. 
Expenses  of  court,  1859       .... 
Farnham.— To  the    Rector  of  Farnham,  one   years 
rentcharge  .  .  .  ■  • 

Highway  rate,  1/.  7s.  Sd.;  poor  rates,  7s.;  income 
tax,  19s.     ...■•• 
Hedgerley.— Income    tax,    6/.    14s.   3d.  ;  poor  rates, 
11/.  i5s.;  assessed  taxes,  10s.  3(/. 
Gratuity  to  bailiff,  51.  (Crocker)  ;  do.  to  woodman, 
Marshall,  5/.  .  •  •  ■  • 

Stoke.— Income  tax,  2/.  8s.  9d. ;  poor  rates,  2/.  19s.  S-d. 
Sewerman's  wages  and  boot  money 


£    s.  d. 

4     4  0 

0  13  0 

4     3  0 

12  6 

4  10  O 

0  15  0 

O  12  6 

0   12  0 

2  19  0 

185     9  6 

4  14  10 

5  17  3 

40     0  O 

20  10  0 

1      9  3 

11     7  7- 

I      0  0 

1  8  10 

83     2  43 

2  2  6 


20  13  6 
3     10 

20  18  5 

0  18  0 

35     0  0 

13     0  0 

150     0  0 

9     3  10 

12   18  0 

3     0  0 

54   11  7 

15  11  7 

IS     4     3 


31  18 

10 

3  19 

8 

2  11 

2 

4  10 

5 

5  2 

6 

0  6 

0 

13  1 

0 

10  19 

8- 

0  16 

10 

1  0 

10 

1   1 

0 

25  0 

0 

2  12 

6 

7  19 

2' 

2  13 

8 

18  19 

6 

10  0 

0 

5  8 

5 

67  0 

0 

Goddard,  plumber 
Mr.  Hariison,  surveyor 


£3,779     9     2 


Tit<  9"' 


Quietus  renditttSy  1860. 


To  the  Archdeacon  of  Winton  for  EUingham,  to  Lady 

Day  . 
To  the  Archdeacon  of  Bucks  to 
Corporation  of  Windsor,  quit  rent  to  Michaelmas 
Quit  rent  for  Stoke  woods        .  .  .  - 

To  Lord  Somers,  quit  rent  for  certain  tenements  and 

lands  in  Eton  .  .  .  • 

To  quit  rent  for  the  manor  of  Hedgerley 
To  quit  rent  to  Mr.  Penn,  for  part  of  late  Spier's  house 
Allowed  the  tenant  of  Chattishain 


f     s.    d. 


Tit'  10" 


BeparationeSy  1860. 


Tifll™ 


E.rpensa  necessaritr,  1860. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

.  199 

1 

10 

.   50 

0 

0 

£1,298 

18 

92 

Ingalton,  bricklayer    . 
Skelton  and  Sous,  carpenters 
Holden,  do. 

Harley,  mason 
Crook,  painter 
Brown,  smith  . 


0  10 

8 

1  3 

3 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

S 

0  5 

0 

0  9 

'- 

£4  8 

9 

£    s. 

d. 

.     295  7 

5 

.  140  16 

5'- 

.   74  5 

ir- 

.   143  7 

3- 

.  172  9 

6 

.  218  10 

4 

3/. ;   election   inden- 

'■       •      V 


Subscription  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge       .... 

„  to  the  Society  for  Propagation   of  the 

Gospel 
„  Clergymen's  widows 

,,  for  building  and  enlarging  Churches 

„  for  National  Education   . 

,,  for  Clergy  Orphans 

.,  to  the  Humane  Society    . 

„  to  the  Windsor  Dispensary 

„  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 

„  to  the  Salthill  Society     . 

„  to  the  Eton  Wick  school 

,,  to  the  Eton  charity  schools 

„  to  tlie  Bloxham  do.  31.  3s. ;  Milcomb,  3/. 

„  to  the  HuUavington  schools  ana  clothin. 

fund     .... 

„  to  the  Hendon  school 

„  to  Bledlow  school 

„  to  Hanging  Langford  clothing  fund 

„  to  Little  Tew  school 

„  to  lAlodbury        do. 

,,  to  Brownstone  do. 

„  to  Christehurch  do.  2/.  2s. ;  Goldcliffdo, 

2/.  2s.   . 
„  to  .Sporl  do. 

„  to  Thurlby  do. 

„  to  Widdle'ton  Brim  field  do. 

,,  to  Piddlehinton  school    . 

„  to  Long  Comptou  do. 

„  to  Charlton  do. 

Poser's  attendants 
Almswomen     .... 

Bursars  for  letters 

Registrar,   do.    10/.  ;  stationery, 

tures,  4/.        . 

Lighting  new  chapel  with  gas 

„        scholars'  chambers  do. 

,,         college  and  stables  do. 

,,         cloisters  do. 

Sniithers,  for  pumping,  7/.;  care  of  audit  room,  7/.  2s 

„         for  sweeping  chimnies,  14/.  13s.;  sundries, 

31.  is.  lOrf.     ...... 

Hanson,  care  oi"  clock,  51.  5s. ;  bill,  7/.  13s. 

Branson,  for  teaching  choristers 

Ingalton,  stationer        ..... 

Cutler's  bill      ...... 

Nixon's  bill      ...... 

Vaughan,for  carting  and  helping  to  remove  fallen  trees 

Cambridge  examination  papers,  5/.  16s. ;  ^Ir.  Barnby, 

teaching  scholars,  15/.  .... 

Barton,  u])holsterer      ..... 

Charity  children  attending  chapel 

Chorister,  on  leaving  choir      .... 

Spencer,  for  frames      ..... 

Levy,  forks  for  the  hall  .... 

Coals  to  almswomen  .  .... 

Watching  and  Lighting  fund  .... 

Lamps  on  Eton  Wick  Hoad     .... 

Purchase  of  a  cart  horse  .... 

Gave  James  Claydon  for  his  trouble    . 

Cost  of  a  new  cart        ..... 

Paid  bill  for  brass  brackets  in  chapel  . 
,,    bill  for  Turkey  carpet  in  audit  room 
,,    Mr.  Redington,  bill  for  arranging  muniments    . 
,,    his  expenses         ..... 

,,    Jlessrs.  Revington,  for  altar  service  books 

,,    Messrs.  Duke  and  Co.,  for  iron  wires  to  chapel 

windows        ...... 

.,    Jlessrs.   Hardman,  for  repairing  brasses  in  the 
chapel  ...... 

Quarter  of  a  pipe  of  port  wine 

Quarter  of  a  pipe  of  do.  from  London  Docks 

One  eighth  of  a  butt  of  sherry 

Sacramental  wine         ..... 

Three  dozen  of  claret.  .... 

Reviere,  bookbinder     ..... 

Lambert  and  Rawlins,  chalices  for  communion  services 

Savory  and  Co.,  plated  covers 

Hounslow,  bill  for  cheese         .... 

Harland  and  Fisher,  gilding  iron  rails  in  ante  chapel 
Grant  to  the  Misses  Gray  by  vote  of  College  . 
3Ir.  O'Connor,  painted  glass  additions  to  north  en- 
trance window  ..... 

Wellman,  bill  for  fencing  in  playing  fields 

,,         bill  for  do.  kitchen  close 
Duke  and  Waring, iron  wires  forchiipel  windows  (2dbill) 
Filmer  and  ftlason,  iron  rails  in  ante  chapel    . 
Pierce,  bill  for  library  grate,  fender,  lire  irons,  &c.     . 
Brown,  bill  for  ^\  ork  done  in  the  chapel 
Harley,  bill  for  do.       ..... 

Camerte  Scholarium. 

To  the  assistant  master  in  College,  for  additional  pay- 
ments made  by  him  for  servants'  wages,  butter  and 
milk,  expenses  in  sickness,  grocers'  and  other  bills, 
from  December  1,  1859  to  N'ovember  30,  1860 

Washing,  as  by  contract  .... 

Barton's  bill  i'or  new  bureaus,  repairing  mattresses, 
&c.  . 

Messrs  Gray  and  Davison,  care  of  the  organ,  12/.  12s.; 
at  St.  John's,  3/.  3s.  . 

Mr.  Griffin's  bill  for  sundries  . 


£     s.    d. 


5     5    0 


3 
3 
5 
5 
0  15    0 

5  5    0 

6  6     0 
6    3    0 


.5    0 
5     0 


4  4 

2  0 

2  0 

1  1 

2  2 
2  2 
1  1 
0  7 
0  4 


0     0 


162 


10 


14 


17  17  10 

12  18 

0 

20  0 

0 

9  15 

8 

17  0 

6 

64  6 

6 

17  12 

9 

20  16 

0 

02  3 

10 

5  5 

0 

15  0 

0 

2  7 

0 

1  1 

0 

15  15 

0 

5  0 

0 

40  19 

0 

0  10 

0 

16  0 

0 

7  16 

0 

29  3 

0 

25  4 

0 

4  1 

0 

4  8 

0 

84  1 

1 

6  16 

0 

25  15 

9 

23  2 

6 

15  5 

0 

15  6 

0 

10  16 

0 

28  0 

0 

35  18 

0 

18  10 

6 

4  0 

9= 

15  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

40  0 

0 

44  15 

0 

23  11 

6 

8  4 

2 

120  0 

0 

67  14 

0 

6  14 

0 

8  13 

0 

276  18 

4 

270  0 

0 

91  3 

7 

15  15 

0 

173  15 

1 
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Mr.  Williams'  bill,  including  news  and  stamps 

The  cooper's  ditto,  for  College,  25/.  ICs.  6</. ;  I'rovost, 

8/.  Oa.  9rf.     . 
To  Davis,  the  tinman 
■To  the  {pirdener,  labour,  105/.  4s.  3d.;  gravel,  niamirc, 

and  sundries,  29/.  8s.  .  .  . 

To  the  laundress's  bill 
To  Brownie's  bill,  for  ropes  (3  years) 
To  Turner,  nurseryman,  bill  for  seeds,  shrubs,  ^c. 
To  R.  Smith's  bill,  for  brooms  for  the  now  chapel 

Ditto  a  year's  salary 

To  Jlr.  .Atkins,  for  blowing  the  organ 
To  Mr.  Solev,  for  attending  the  almswomen  . 
To  Witchcr's  hill,  for  repairing  the  engine  pipes,  and 

new  cart  harness  .... 
To  the  butler's  bill  .... 
To  the  under  butler's  bill,  31.  lis.  \0d. ;  ditto,  helper 

at  election,  2/.  5». ;  at  audit,  ;  ratcatcher, 

1/.   Is.  C(/.  ..... 

Under  cook's  helper  at  election,  llj. ;  taking  up  the 

scholars*  dinner,  31.  33.         . 
To  the  scullion's  bill,  ;  ditto,  helper  at  elec- 

tion ...... 

To  .\tkin's  bill,  for  sundries    .... 

Norwood,  for  pipes  at  election 

Burgiss,  College  clerk's  bill,  cleaning  chapel 

For  bran  delivered  at  the  kitchen 

To  Lewis's  bill,  for  oil,  &c.      .... 

Harrison*s  bill  ..... 

Eton  water  woiks,   58/.;   books   for  Porny's  school, 

6/.  6s.  .  .  .  .         '    . 

Wr.  Bridgewater,    copying    music,    1/.    19s. ;    Choir 

benevolent  fund  'j/.  2s.         . 
Officers'  and   servants'   fees,   formerly  paid    by   the 

scholars  on  their  .admission  and  going  to  King's     . 
Dinner  to  lay  clerks  on  Gth  l)i*cember 
Cleaning  ponds  in  playing  lields 

Summa  Titi.  Umi.     . 


£    s.  d. 

22  18  0 

33  17  3 

32  18  6 

1.14  12  .S 

15  10  0 

3     4  4 

46  17  5 

7     4  2 

U)  10  0 

3     0  0 

10   10  O 

31    14  6 

0  12  6 


G   IS     4 

3  17     0 

22  IS    6 

15  13     0 

2  4     2 
1    16   10 

25     4     0 

04     6     0 

4  10 

17   12     0 

5  0     0 

3  8     3 


Tif  12"'" 

lifmanenlia. 

qrs. 

b.      p.      lbs. 

Flour     . 

5 

4        3        9- 

cwt. 

qrs.    lbs. 

Hops 

7 

0         4 

tons. 

cwt.   qrs.   lbs. 

Coals      . 

4 

5         2        9 

Tif  13'" 


Summa  Titi.  12mi. 
Iii.ome  Tar,  1S60. 


£2,7-^0 

2 

4 

£ 

s. 

(/. 

.     27 

G 

ll'J 

.     50 

10 

8 

.       6 

3 

103 

£84 

I 

6 

Brumham  Rectory 
Oakley  Hectory 
Stratfield  Mortimer 
Stratfield  S:iy  (half  year) 
Sawyers  in  Hilchenden  (1859) 
Blecilow  Demesnes 

Ditto     Ridge  {See  Feod.) 

Ditto  Tenants'  rents 
Farleigh    and    Fulkstonc   Pension   (a   year   to    Lady 

Day)  .... 

IVIodbury  .... 

Sturminster    Vicarage   Pension   (Mr.  Heathcote  and 

Pluniptre)  .... 
Sturminster  Marshall  (year  and  half) 
Piddlehinton  .... 
Ditto  Rack  rents 
Ditto  Charlton  Parva  . 
Newington  .... 
Flacks  .... 

Thirlby  .... 

White  Bear       .... 
Corner  House 
Ball  in  Holborn  (1859) 
Wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths 

Ditto    of  the  Drapers 

Ditto  of  the  Coopers 
Westminster  tenements 
Chalcots  .... 

Haverstock  Hill 

Wilds  ..... 
Goldcliff  .... 

Nash  ..... 
Christchurch  .... 
Docking  .... 

Shipdham  and  ^radenham  (1859) 
Sporl    ..... 
Weedonbeck    .... 
Everdon  (1S59) 

Mapledurham  .... 
Asthall  .... 

Astally  (Massie),  (half  year  to  Michaelmas  1859) 
Ditto   (Batcman) 
Fulbrook  (1859) 
Bloxham  (1859) 

Ditto     (Potter  and  Page)  (1859)      . 

Ditto  and  Milcomb  . 
Minster  Lovell 

Coffs (1859)  .... 
Cotisford  .  .  .•  . 

Ditto     Rent  of  allotment     . 
Stoak  Gursey  .  .         ^    . 

Montacute  Pension 
Barton  Stacey  Pension 
Ellingham         .... 
Blakenham       .  .  ,  , 

Creeling  -Mills 

Ditto    Demesnes 

Ditto    Rack  rents  (5ee  Feod.) 


£    s. 

d. 

2   11 

5 

2     9 

11 

1      9 

5= 

1     0 

0 

0     9 

2 

3  18 

6 

0  10 

8 

1      7 

5 

15     6 

9 

0  15 

5 

9  16 

8 

1   13 

5 

18  18 

8 

0  17 

1 

4     2 

0 

3     6 

6 

0     1  10- 

17     8 

0 

0     0 

5 

0     0 

7^ 

0     0 

2 

0     9 

0 

2  18 

11 

45     7 

8 

6    0 

2 

3     6 

4 

7  14 

8 

2  16 

10 

5     7 

10 

2     5 

8 

0     2 

6 

1      1 

10 

0   11 

8 

0   14 

8 

1    10 

9 

1    10 

11 

3     1 

11 

4      1 

0 

0  18 

7 

2     5 

1 

4  15 

7 

1      1 

lo- 

11     1 

ll 

0     4 

9- 

0     1 

02 

1    12 

3 

2     3 

7 

Chattisham       .... 
Climjjiiig  .... 

Leominster  (year  and  half) 
Long  Compton 

Star  in  Shaftesbury  (two  years) 
.Aliddleton  Brinilicld     . 
Hanging  Langford  (two  years) 
Ditto  Rack  rents 

Hullavington    .... 
VVarplesdon  Rectory    . 
Clcwer  Ut'Ctory 
Burnham  \'icarage 
Iliicham  Rectory 
Little  Tew,  Godson 
Ditto       Pratt 

Home  Rents. 
Henry  Newman  Coxwear 
Deacon  and  .Melville  (.Adam  and  Eve) 
Mr.  Colyer        .... 
Deacon  and  Melville   . 
Chell's  executors 
Le  Spittle,  Thuinwood's  executors 

Ditto        Charles  Thumwood 

Ditto        J.  T.  Redborough   . 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrev,  Romnev  .Mead    . 
Hog  Close  (Balcheidor)         '  . 

Ditto        Mason 

Ditto        Emlyn 
Rev.  .L  W.  Hawirey,  for  tenement  in  stable-vard 
Miss  Ward        .  .  .  .  " 

.Mr.  K.  P.  Williams      . 
Charles  Parker,  Esq.    .  .  •  . 

Rev.  K.  Hale    . 

Mrs.  Neavc       .... 
Miss  Ward  (laic  Dodd) 
Mr.  .loseph  Heath 
Mr.  Henry  Newman     . 
iVIr.  .John  .Atkins'  executors 
Mrs.  Finch's  executors 
Mrs.  and  .Miss  Rigby  . 
Mr.  W.  ,1.  Sanders 
Mr.  Thomas  Ingalton  . 
i\fr.  Henry  Ingalton 
Messrs.  Riches  and  Woodbridge 
Mr.  Charles  Barton 
.Air.  Henry  Enilyn 

Ditto  part  of  .Sun  Close     . 

:\Ir.  Hargent's  executors,  for  Tustin's  quit  ren 
W.  Couche,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Eliot 

Rev.  C.  C.  James,  late  Cookeslcy  ) 
Ditto  late  Edwards  j 

Sir.  John  Kellner 
Mr.  John  A\'iIkinson     . 
Mr.  Henry  Crook 
Eton  Charity  Trustees 
Mr.  Thos.  Skelton's  executors 
Mrs.  Angelo's  executors 
Eton  Gas  Com|)any 

Executors  of  W.  Vaughan  and  C.  E.  Vaugha 
AVilliam  Evans,  Esq.     . 
Rev.  J.  I,.  Joynes 
A.  F.  Birch,  Es(j. 
Rev.  J.  AA-.  Hawtrey      . 
Rev.  F.  E.  Dumford     . 
Mrs.  Drnry       .... 
S.  T.  G.  Evans,  Esq.    ; 
Mrs.  Drurv  (late  Hatton) 
Rev.  J.  T.'  Hawtrey       . 
Rev.  W.  Wavte  | 

Ditto    '      3  • 

Rev.  R.  J  Gould 
Mr.  Batclifldor 
Jordley's  Place 
Mr.  Tarver 
Mr.  Vidal 

Mr.  Wise  .... 

Rev.  J.  T.  Hawtrey  (meado»  ) 
Jlr.  Henry  Harrison  (v.orkshop) 

Ditto  (meadow) 

Fencing  room,  Mr.  Angelo 
College  grounds,  Mr.  Copeland 
jAIr.  Stonelake,  meadow 
Rev.  W.  L.  Eliot,  back  fields    . 
\\-.  Evans,  Esq.  do. 

College  eyott    .... 
Lands  in  Hedgerley,  Mr.  Marshall 
Sirs.  Newell,  landsat  Farnham 
R.  R.  Clayton,  Esq.,  lands  in  Hedgerley 
John  Hargreaves,  Esq. 
Rose  in  Burnham 

John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  land  tax  of  land  in  Burnham 
Lewins  in  Cippenham 
Deacon  and  Jlelville,  .Slough,  quit  rent 
Mr.  Bonsey  do. 

Poughley's  Farm 
Eton  Rectory  (on  arrears  only) 

Summa  Titi.  13i 

Summa  totius  oneris  ut  patet  ex  titulis  viginti  pre-    £      s.    d. 

ccdentibus  .....  14,,'i04    7  10- 

Summa  .allocationis  ut  patet  ex  titulis 

tiedecim  precedentibus     .  .   14,427  19     8 

The  Provost  and  Fellows'  proportion 

of  land  tax  .  .  ,        686  19    0 

15,114  18     8 


&  ». 

.       3  11 

9          Answeeb. 

1   19 

6-                    

0  14 

11               Eton. 

.        2  16 

6                 

.       0     2 

55          rUe  Vice- 

1   14 

^          Provoat  and 

4     0 

'               Fellows. 

.        5     S 

1 

.      11      1 

0 

.        1    16 

3 

.        0     9 

2 

.       0     4 

9= 

.       0     7 

7 

.      18  10 

4 

.        3     4 

2 

.       0  15 

7» 

.        0     4 

S'^ 

.        0     4 

6'3 

0     0 

8'-! 

'.       0     5 

8 

.        0     3 

8 

0     2 

5 

.        0     7 

7 

.       0     4 

0 

.       0  10 

2 

0     2 

4 

2     2 

8 

'.       0     6 

102 

.        0     8 

9 

.        0     3 

10 

.        1    13 

9 

1    13 

4- 

.        0     7 

8 

.       0     3 

4' 

.       0     3 

i' 

.       0     1 

7 

.       0     9 

2 

.       0     9 

53 

.       0     3 

Vi 

.        0     4 

1 

0     0 

11  = 

.       0     4 

8'^ 

.       0     5 

0 

.       0  12 

6 

.       0     0 

2 

.       0     3 

r^ 

.       0     1 

4 

.        4     5 

0 

.       0     3 

4' 

.       0     3 

42 

1      1 

10' 

.        0     1 

3 

0  18 

9 

.       0    5 

1-1 

.       0    6 

3 

.       0    3 

1= 

.       1     8 

9 

.       4  IS 

9 

.       6     5 

0 

.       9     7 

6 

.       9     4 

0 

1   13 

4'' 

.       1   19 

4- 

.        0  18 

9 

.       0  15 

7'^ 

.       5  12 

6 

.       0  15 

7- 

0  12 

6 

1      I 

1 

.       0     8 

33 

.        2     1 

8 

.       1   17 

6 

.        0     3 

15 

.        0     3 

2"- 

.        0     1 

102 

.       0     9 

42 

.        3     2 

6 

.        0  11 

3 

.       0     3 

1 

.        0  12 

6 

.       0     0 

8- 

0     3 

42 

.       0     0 

3 

.        0     4 

0 

0     1 

3 

0     0 

0 

0     0 

1 

.        2     3 

1= 

.        3  14 

2 

£343     6 

3"- 

Et  sic  debet  Collegium  bursariis 
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Answers. 

Eton. 

The  Vice- 
Provost  and 
Fellows. 


By  one  year's  dividend  on  1,000/.  3  per  cent.  Consols 
By  one  year's  interest  on  8,000/.  borrowed  by  Domus 


Godolphin  Legaiy,  1860. 
£      s.    d. 


SO 
240 


f270    0    0 


To  mutton  served  for  the  scholars'  commons  .  "t 

To  beet"  served  fur  the  scholars' commons  .  _f 

To  the  puddings  for  the  hall 

Balance  due  to  Bursars,  1859  . 


£ 

s. 

d 

-    189 

7 

2 

.      41 

5 

0 

.     39 

7 

10 

£270 

0 

0 

Exhihiiionts,  I860. 


Received. 


Totals 
and 

Disburse- 
ments 

deducted. 


Balance 


Hand. 


Statement 

of 

Due 

Particulars 

Total 

of 
Disburse- 

disbursed. 

Bursar. 

ments. 

Balance  in  hand,  1859  . 

One  year's  interest  on  2,60nZ.  3 

per  cent,  reduced  (late  N.S.S.) 
One    year's    ditto    on    2,250/. 

Consols 

Disbursed 


Balance  in  hand,  1859  . 
One  year's  dividends  on  1,228/. 
3  per  cent.  Consols  , 


£    s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

34     4      1 

78     0     0 

67  10    0 

179  14     1 
171  12     5 

Mr.  Reynolds, 
s.    d. 


Henry  Elford  Luxmoore 
James  Nelson  Wright  . 

Ainger 

Bursar  for  receiving  dividends 
Cost  of  29/.  3  per  cent,  reduced 


1     8 

Mr.  Bryant. 


£    s. 

d. 

48    0 

0 

48     0 

0 

48     0 

0 

0  15 

11 

26  16 

6 

Disbursed 


Balance  in  hand,  1859  . 
One  year's  interest  on  758/.  nevv 
3  per  cents.  . 

Disbursed 


One  year's  intereston  200/.  new 
3  per  cents.  . 


Balance  in  hand,  1859  . 
One  year's  interest  on  3,800/.,  3 
per  cent,  reduced 

Disbursed 


Balance  in  hand,  1859  . 
One  year's  interest  on  2,130/.  3 
per  cent,  reduced 

Disbursed 


Balance  in  hand,  audit  1859 
One  vear's  rent  to  Michaelmas 

1859  .... 
One  year's  interest  on  1,000/.  3 

per  cent.  Consols 


Disbursed 


Balance  in  hand,  audit  1859 
One  year's  interest  on  2,400/.  3 
per  cent,  reduced 


Disbursed 


Balance  in  hand,  audit  1859 
One  year's    interest  on  1,129/. 
les.  lOd. 

Disbursed 


0     3     7 
36  17     0 

37     0     7 
36  17     0 

0     3     7 


Richard      Carter       (appointed 
August  1859) 


Dr.  Berriman  and  Mr.  Hetherington. 


0     4     2 
22  14  10 

22  19     0 
22  15     0 

0     4     0 

Mr.  Betham. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Hicks  (4th  paj-ment) 


1 

6     0    0 

6     0    0 

1 

1 


The  Bursars  of  King's  College 


Z)t.  Davis. 


18    0     5 

114     0     0 

132     0     5 
113     0     0 

Mr.  R.  S.  Brid^er 

Mr.  G.  G.  Hicks  (added  to  Dr, 

Berriman's)  . 
The  ahnswomen 
Four  aged  persons 


19     0    5 

Dr.  Goodalh 


5  18     9 
63  18     0 

69  16     9 
62     0     0 

7  16     9 


Mr.  Graham  Smith 


Mr.  Chamherlat/ne. 


254  5  3 
88  O  0 
30     0     0 


372     5     3 


167     1     8 


205 


Mr.  W.  Henry  Stone  • . 

Mr.  W.  Knyv'ett  Wilson 

Mr.  Josselyn,  for  receiving 
rents 

A  year's  quit  rent,  155.  8'-rf.;  in- 
come tax,  3/.  6s.;  bricklayer, 
9s.  4-rf. 

Carpenter,  2/.  12s.  3d.;  thatcher, 
17s.  id.  ;  pipes,  1/.  4s; 

By  purchase  of  38/.  5s.  3d.  3 
per  cents,  at  93/. 


3     7 

Mr.  Richards. 


167 
72 


239     9     3 


105     0     0 


j:S4 


Dr.      Goodford,    for    classical 

prizes 
By   purchase   of  33/.  6s.   8d.  3 

per  cent.  Consols  at  93/. 
Granted    to    a   superannuated 

colleger 


9     3 

Mr.  Tomline. 


4  11   10 

31   18     4 


36  10     2 
30     0     0 


6  10 


Dr.  Goodford,  for  mathematical 
prizes  .  *    . 


d. 


171  12    5 


36  17     0 


22  15 


6     0     0 


53 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

113    0    O 


62     0    0 


60    0 

0 

60    0 

0 

5    5 

0 

4  11 

1 

4  13 

7 

32  12 

0 

167     1 


24     0 

0 

31     0 

0 

50    0 

0 

105    0    0 


30     0     O 


Balance  rernaiuing  in  Bursar's  hands,  381/.  9i.  5d 
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Answers. 
EroN. 

Provt'St  ttnd 
Ftliows. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   COMMISSION  : — ANSWERS   TO    PRINTED   QUESTIONS. 


KroN. 

The  Vice- 

Provo.tc  and 

Fellows. 


11. 

In  the  answers  to  these  questions  we  beg  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  to  the  use  of  the  word  Col- 
lege applied  to  the  70  King's  scholars,  as  distinguished 
from  the  school  or  oppidans  who  have  grown  up  ai'ound 
the  original  foundation.  It  is  true  there  is  contemplated 
in  the  Statutes  a  grammar  school,  to  which  others  would 
come  for  atime  to  be  taught  grammar ;  but  so  little  is  men- 
tioned of  this,  as  compared  with  the  scholars,  choristers, 
and  other  members  of  the  College,  that  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  we  adhere  to  the  word  College,  except  where 
special  allusion  is  made  to  the  grammar  school  as 
mentioned  in  the  Statutes. 

Eeference  is  made  to  "King's  College,  Cambridge, 
"  and  Eton  College  Statutes,  edited  by  Jas.  Heywood, 
"  M.P.,  &c.,  1850." 

1.  The  College  was  founded  A. D.  1441  by  King  Henry 
VI.  It  was  intended  to  consist  of  a  Provost  and  70  poor 
scholars, 10  fellows,  10  chaplains,  10  clerks,  16  choristers, 
one  head  master,  one  lower  master,  and  13  poor  feeble 
men. 

The  whole  College  was  bound  in  the  closest  possiDle 
relation  with  King's  College,  Cambridge,*  to  which,  as 
vacancies  occurred,  it  has" hitherto  supplied  scholars, t 
well  grounded  in  grammar, J  and  religiously  in- 
structed. § 

2.  Having  stated  the  original  constitution  according 
to  Statute  II,  in  answer  to'the  preceding  question,  we 
proceed  to  mention  that  at  present  the  College  consists 
of  a  Provost,  seven  Fellows,  three  conducts,  70  scholars, 
12  choristers,  10  lay  clerks,  besides  10  servants  ;  there 
are  also  10  almswomen. 

The  Provost  is  elected  by  the  Fellows  according  to 
Statute  VII.  II  He  is  required  to  be  30  years  of  age,  in 
Priests'  Orders,  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity 
at  least,  or  a  Doctor  in  Canon  Law ;  born  in  England, 
and  educated  on  the  foundation  of  Eton.  He  may  be 
chosen  from  the  actual  Fellows  of  Eton,  or  the  actual 
Fellows  of  King's,  or  from  those  who  have  ever  belonged 
to  the  royal  Colleges  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  have  left 
either  College  on  good  and  lawful  grounds. H 

The  office  is  tenable  for  life  and  with  any  other  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  provided  the  possession  of  such 
preferment  does  not  oblige  him  by  oath  to  be  absent 
from  Eton.**  He  may  be  absent  from  Eton  for  60  days 
in  the  year,  but  not  more,  unless  employed  on  business 
for  the  interest  of  the  College  or  for  some  just  and 
urgent  cause  to  be  approved  by  the  majority    of   the 

Fellows. tt 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Provost  are  asfollowsjj  : 
He  has  the  appointment  of  all  persons  holding  office  in 
the  College,  except  the  Fellows,  and  the  head  and  lower 
masters,  who  are  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 
He  has  author  ty  over  all  members   of  the  College  to 
oblige   each  and  every  one  to  obey  the  Statutes,   and 
generally   to    be    obedient   in    all    "good    and   lawful 
"  thinfsV'     He  has   the    superintendence   of  the   Col- 
lego   church,   and    the    church  connected  with  it,  and 
generally  of  the   spiritual   welfare   of  the  parish  (the 
revenue  of  which  makes  a  part  of  the  college  endow- 
ment), the  parochial   duties    being   performed   by   the 
conducts  as  his  curates,  paid  from  the    funds   of  the 
Colleo-e.     His   name   is   to   be  used   with  that  of  the 
College  collectively  in  all  law  suits  and  deeds.     And  in 
all   matters  of  serious   import  to   the   interest   of  the 
College,  such  as  leases,  pleas,  law  suits,  and  disposal  of 
benefices,  &c.,  he  cannot  act  singly,  but  must  summon 
the  Fellows  to  a  meeting,  where  such  matters  must  be 
decided   according  to   the   directions  given  in  Statute 
VIII.  and  XXXIII.     The  seal  of  the  College.  v,-hich  the 
Provost  affixes  to  all  deeds,  is  committed  to  his  care,§§ 
nor   can   any   meeting   take   place    for  any    sealing  or 
other  important  business,   except  for  the  election  of  a 
Provost,  without  his  presence.     In  case  of  his  illness, 
however,   or  any  cause  which  necessarily  requires  him 
to  be  absent,  the  Vice-provost,  or  senior  Fellow  resi- 
dent   on    less  important  concerns,    may   act    for    the 
Provost.  II II 

Such  are  the  powers,  duties,  privileges,  and  niode  of 
election  of  the  Provost,  also  the  statutory  restrictions  tc 
which  he  is  subject. 


The  emoluments  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  emolu- 
ments at  the  end  of  these  answers. 

The  Fellows  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  elected  by 
the  Provost  and  Fellows,  each  having  equal  votes,  and  no 
casting  vote  being  allowed  to  the  Provost.*  They 
should  be  chosen  either  from  actual  Fellows  of  King's, 
or  from  those  who  have  been  Fellows  of  King's,  or  from 
those  who  ai'C  or  have  been  conducts,  or  from  those  who 
have  been  scholars  of  Eton  ;t  but  in  case  that  none  such 
be  considered  eligible,  a  choice  maybe  made  from  other 
persons.  J  The  practice  for  many  years  has  been  to  elect 
them  from  the  assistant  masters.  They  must  be  of  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  in  Priest's  Orders.  The  tenure  is  for  life, 
with  the  permission  of  holding  one  living  (by  a  dispen- 
sation granted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  not 
exceeding  a  stated  value  i.n  the  King's  books. 

According  to  the  Statutes  there  are  to  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Fellows  the  following  officei'S  ;  -  4 

The  Vice-provost,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  Provost 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  churches  and  parish  when 
required,  and  to  take  his  place  on  occasion  of  the  Pro- 
vost's illness,  or  when  he  is  lawfully  hindered  or  neces- 
sarily absent.  He  is  also  joined  with  the  Provost  and 
head  master  in  the  annual  duty  of  electing  scholars  on 
the  foundation  both  of  Eton  and  King's  College. 

The  bursars,  ||  who  have  the  care  of  all  the  muniments, 
deeds,  leases,  &c.,  who  receive  the  rents  and  annually 
account  for  the  same  at  the  audit.  The  senior  has  the 
management  of  the  distant  estates,  the  junior  or  home 
bursar  directs  all  aff'airs  at  home,  such  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  70  scholars,  the  superintendence  of  their 
food  in  hall,  and  their  dwellings. 

The  precentor.T  who  is  responsible  for  the  College 
choir,  their  regularity  of  attendance  in  chapel,  and 
general  behavioiu'. 

The  sacrist,**  who  has  charge  of  the  chapel,  the  books, 
and  plate  for  the  altar. 

The  duties  of  the  College  chapel,  attendance  at  the 
daily  services,  sermons,  &c.  are  equally  divided  between 
the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

Besides  these  special  duties  the  Fellows  are  required 
generally  to  act  with  the  Provost  in  the  management  and 
improvement  of  the  College  property  ;tt  in  i  he  promotion 
of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  College,  both  moral 
and  fiscal  ; — morallj',  to  act  as  mediators  in  case  of 
quarrels  or  disputes,J+  as  judges  in  cases  of  delin- 
quency,§§  and  if  necessai-y  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
Provost ;  fiscally,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  bursars,  so  as 
to  control  and  regulate  the  expenses.  ||||  Thc}'  are  re- 
quired, therefore,  to  render  assistance  to  the  College  by 
every  means  in  their  power, 1111  and,  practically,  all  busi- 
ness of  whatever  description  is  brought  before  them  and 
decided  by  a  majoritj-. 

The  emoluments  of  each  Fellow  will  be  found  in  the 
table  of  emoluments  at  the  end  of  these  answers. 

The  conducts  are  three  in  number,  appointed  b}-  the 
Provost ;  one  of  late  years  has  resided  in  College,  and 
assisted  the  head  master  in  the  superintendence  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  scholars,  for  which  he  is  paid  230/.  a  year 
in  addition  to  his  salary  as  conduct. 

The  duties  of  the  other  conducts  are  parochial  only. 

The  duties  of  reading  in  the  College  chapel  are  divided, 
equally  between  the  three  ;  they  receive  each  120/.  a  year 
from  the  funds  of  the  College. 

The  lay  clerks  receive  12/.  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of 
bread  and  beer,  and  an  additional  payment  for  attendance 
on  Sundays  and  other  days. 

The  choristers  are  educated  at  a  choristers'  school  in 
Windsor,  and  have  commons  allowed  them. 

The  original  number  of  Fellows  mentioned  in  the 
Statutes  was  10.  This  number  is  believed  to  have  been 
reduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  a  part  of  the 
estates  was  taken  away,  and  the  number  was  reduced  in 
consequence.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  num- 
ber has  been  uniformly  seven. 

AVe  consider  we  have  power,  by  Statute  LXI.  page  618, 
to  increase  the  number  of  Fellows  to  the  original  number 
10,  if  the  funds  of  the  College  allow  it.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  that  an  increase  of  the  scholars  will  be  desirable, 
as  extending  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  to 
parents  who  can  ill  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  Eton  as 


*  Eton  CoUeKe  St.at.  T.,  p.  489  (Heywood). 
t  King's  College  Stat.  II.  p.  22. 

I  p.  2f.  §  King's  College  Stat.  I.  p.  IS. 

II  P.  493.  %  V.AHi. 

"  !5t;it.  VII.-XXVIII.,  and  the  corrections  of  Statutes  issued  noout 
10  years  after  the  foundation,  p.  624. 

n  P.  500.  ;t  Stats.  VIII.,  XI.,  xxiii. 

§§  Stat..  XXXV.  nil  Stat.  XII. 


•  Stat.  IX.  t  P.  507. 

5  Stat.  XII.,  p.  621.       II  Stat.  XIII.,  p.  522. 
••  P.  5'22.  tt  Stat.  IX.,  p.  510. 

§§  Stat.  XI.,  p.  520 ;  XXVII.,  p.  547. 

til  Stat.  IX.,  p.  510. 


t  P.  508. 

IF  P.  521. 

tt  Stat.  VII..  p.  501. 
nil  Stat.  XIII,,  p.  523. 
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oppidans,  and  as  enlarKinR  tho  field  of  competition  for 
the  scholars  of  King's  Collogo,  Cambridge. 

3.  The  government  of  the  scholars  and  the  school  in 
general  is  vested  in  the  head  master,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  tho  Provost,  who  is  bound  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  Statutes  in  such  points  as  he  thinks 
uocessarj'.  It  is  usual  also  in  other  cases  that  his  advice 
should  be  asked,  and  his  sanction  obtained,  and  in  short 
that  ho  should  be  made  cognizant  of  all  matters  allecting 
the  wclfai-o  of  the  school. 

In  cases  of  moral  delinquency  among  the  Foundation 
scholars  tho  oflenders  are  required  to  be  brought  before 
the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

4.  There  are  certain  Statutes*  regulating  the  discipline 
of  the  Foundation  scholars,  aflecting  their  number, 
quality,  mode  of  election,  their  obedience  to  the  Provost.t 
their  behaviour  in  hall  (Stat.  XVI.  XVII.)  aud  in  church 
(XXX.  XXXI.  XXXII.),  and  their diess  (Stat.  XXIX.). 

5.  The  Statutes  have  not  been  altered  Many  of  them 
have  been  discontinued  b}'  reivson  of  the  change  of  times 
and  circumstances  since  the  Keformation. 

G.  The  original  copy  of  the  Statutes  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  College.  We  beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners 
to  Heywood's  copy,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is 
mainly  correct.  We  arc  not  aware  of  any  ordinances  or 
dispensations  made  or  granted  by  authority  in  relation 
to  the  Foundation  scholars,  but  a  dispensation  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1566  (mentioned  in 
page  147)  allows  the  Fellows  to  hold  one  living  below  tho 
value  of  40  marks  in  the  King's  books  ;  this  dispensation 
is  in  the  pos-session  of  Eton  College,  and  a  printed  copy 
of  it  exists  in  Hugget's  copy  of  the  Statutes,  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum. 

7.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  ]}ower  of  altering  or 
amending  the  Statutes  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  consent  to  tho  alteration  of  them  by  Statute 
LXL,  but  the  "  declarationes,  correctiones,  reforma- 
tiones,"  appended  by  the  founder  to  the  Statutes,  ex- 
pressly allow  the  Visitor,  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
extensive  dispensing  powers  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

8.  The  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Statutes!  are  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 
their  authority  is  defined  in  Statute  XLIX.  They  are 
rot|uired  to  come  at  certain  times  and  sec  that  the 
Statutes  are  obeyed,  and  to  punish  for  neglect  or  dis- 
obedience to  them. 

These  periodical  visitations  have  been  discontinued. 
But  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  of  interpreting  the 
Statutes,  reference  is  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  his  authority  sought  for  the  right  interpretation  of 
them.  We  are  not  aware  that  his  authority  has  ever 
been  exercised  to  relieve  from  tho  obsex-vance  of  Statutes 
or  to  make  new  Statutes. 

9.  We  have  in  our  jiossession  charters  relating  to  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  the  College.  Copies  of 
the  most  important  ma3'be  found  in  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, Anno  1443. 

10.  The  emoluments  of  the  head  and  lower  master 
•will  be  found  annexed  to  the  pa]jer§  which  contains  the 
emoluments  of  tho  Provost  aud  College.  According 
to  Statute  XVIII.,  the  Provost  was  ordered  to  re- 
ceive as  stipend  25/.  and  60/.  a  year  besides,  and  each 
fellow  10/.  ;  the  head  master  was  ordered  to  be  paid  24 
marks,  and  the  lower  master  10  marks  besides  commons 
and  other  allowances.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  present  in 
addition  to  a  house  rent-free, — 

£ 

The  Head  Master  receives  ...  215 

For  mathematical  instruction  of  the  collegers  -  150 
For  candles,  ink,  pens,  &c.        -  -  -      4 
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The  Lower  Master  78/.  16s.,  with  a  certain  allowance 
of  bread  and  beer,  and  chambers  in  college. 

The  remainder  of  this  question  will  be  answered  by 
the  Head  Master. 

11.  The  original  number  of  masters  was  two,  the 
head  master  and  the  lower  master. 

This  question  also  will  be  answered  by  the  Head 
Master. 


12.  The  duties  of  the  Head  Master  are  specified  in 
Statute  XIV.  He  is  required  to  teach  and  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  tho  scholars,  choristers,  and  any  others 
that  shall  come  for  a  time  to  the  grammar  school  to 
learn  grammar.  He  is  to  make  no  claim  upon  tho 
scholars,  choristers,  aud  others  for  instruction  in  gram- 
mar. He  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Provost,  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

At  present  to  the.  head  master  is  committed  practically 
tho  management  of  the  whole  school,  the  special  care  of 
the  Foundation  scholai-s,  as  well  as  tho  appointment  a  id 
control  of  the  assistant  masters.  In  him  also  and  the 
lower  master  is  vested  the  power  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  in  .short  the  whole  authority  of  tho  executive 
as  regards  the  discipline  and  superintendence  of  the 
boys.  Also  tho  examination  of  boys  in  different  parts 
of  the  school  at  stated  times  of  the  year. 

Being  amenable,  by  Statute,  to  the  control  of  tho 
Provost,  he  can  make  no  appointment  or  alteration 
without  his  sanction.  This  sanction,  however,  as  a  rule 
is  rea<.lily  given  to  any  changes  proposed  and  desired  by 
tho  head  master,  which,  after  duo  consideration,  appear 
likely  to  prove  beneficial. 

We  belicvo  this  check  upon  the  head  master  to  be 
invaluable  if  not  necessary  to  tho  permanent  interests  of 
the  school.  Though  at  times  it  may  be  thought  to 
impede  rather  than  to  facilitate  progress,  it  is  calculated 
on  the  otherhand  to  prevent  ill-digested  and  inexpedient 
aftcralions,  and  thus  to  save  the  school  from  the  danger 
of  being  dependent  for  the  time  being  upon  the  head 
master  alone.  Practically  it  has  been  found  to  main- 
tain a  steady  course  of  development  and  gradual  im- 
provement according  to  the  circumstances  and  require- 
ments of  each  succeeding  age. 

Tho  lower  master,  by  SUitute  XIV.,  is  ordered  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
if  such  can  1)0  had  conveniently,  and  not  in  Holy  Orders, 
to  assist  the  head  master  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  to  supply  his  place  in  case  of  his  absence. 

At  present  he  has  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  lower  school. 

He  is  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and 
head  master,  and  requires  their  sanction  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  assistants,  and  for  the  introduction  of  any 
changes  which  he  may  think  desirable. 

Tlie  remainder  of  this  question  will  bo  answered  by 
tho  head  and  lower  masters. 

13.  According  to  the  Statutes  tho  scholars  were  in- 
tended to  take  precedence  of  all  others  who  wore  being 
educated  in  the  grammar  school ;  were  to  be  present  at 
religious  services,  to  which  only  a  limited  number  of 
others  were  admitted  ;  were  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  them,  education,  food,  lodging,  dress,  and 
at  the  proper  ago,  if  placed  on  the  indenture  for  King's 
College,  were  permitted  to  stay  a  longer  time,  until 
they  succeeded  to  vacancies. 

At  present  a  Foundation  scholar  is  one,  who  after 
strict  examination,  having  been  chosen  impartially,  and 
entirely  by  merit,  leceives  his  education,  food,  and 
lodging  from  the  College  ;  one  important  difference  be- 
tween the  original  aud  actual  condition  of  the  Foundation 
scholars  is  in  their  lodging. 

According  to  the  Statutes  they  were  intended  to  lodge 
in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  fellows'  building,  all  below  14 
years  of  age  sleeping  two  in  a  bed,  all  others  in  single 
beds  ;  and  there  were  to  be  at  least  three  upper  boys  ia 
each  room  to  take  charge,  and  be  responsible  to  the 
Provost,  Vice-provost,  and  head  master  for  the  conduct 
of  the  rest.*  Till  20  years  ago  they  were  lodged  in  one 
large  and  three  smaller  chambers,  with  one  man  servant 
and  a  bed  maker  employed  for  about  half  the  day  to 
keep  the  rooms  clean  and  attend  upon  the  boys,  it  being 
customary  at  that  time  for  all  the  Foundation  scholars 
to  have  rooms  in  the  town  where  they  took  their  break- 
fast and  tea,  and  lodged  dui-ing  the  day,  at  a  considerable 
expense  to  their  parents.  They  are  now  lodged  in 
single  apartments  with  the  exception  of  21,  who^till  a 
few  mouths  ago,  having  been  in  one  large  chamber 
together  under  the  superintendence  of  a  conduct  and 
thi-ee  upper  boys,  are  now  each  separated  ofl",  so  as  to 
have  a  certain  amotmt  of  jirivacy.  In  addition  to  this 
they  are  in  all  respects  well  cared  for,  both  in  attendance 
and  food. 

There  are  no  advantages  common  to  the  other  boys 
from  which  they  are  excluded  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
regarded  altogether  as  upon  a  footing  with  others. 
They  use  the  same  library,  the  same  places  of  amuse- 
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ment,    and   are  mixed  up  witli  them  in  all  school  ar- 
rangements. 

The  position  of  a  Toundation  scholar  would  seem  to 
be  quite  as  advantageous  as  it  was  originally.  As  com- 
pared with  other  boys,  they  still  retain  precedence  in 
external  things,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  church  services 
as  well  as  in  their  seat  in  church ;  they  are  also  called 
over  before  others  by  the  head  master.  As  compared 
with  the  fellows,  they  receive  as  great  benefit  from  the 
College  relatively,  as  they  were  originally  intended  to 
receive.  They  were  to  have  all  that  was  necessary 
within  certain  limits  ;*  we  believe  they  have  it  now. 
If  the  value  of  a  scholarship  were  represented  in  money 
as  compared  with  the  expenses  of  other  boys,  it  may  be 
considered  pei'haps  as  worth  to  each  boy  at  least  100/.  a 
year.  The  Foundation  scholars  are  treated  in  all 
respects  as  the  oppidans,  and  the  advantages  they 
receive  are  equal  to  those  received  by  the  oppidans, 
and  yet  where  an  oppidan  would  cost  his  parents  150/. 
or  1 20/.  a  year  according  as  he  were  in  a  tutor's  or  dame's 
house,  a  Foundation  scholar  ought  not  to  cost  above 
30/.  And  as  we  consider  that  in  some  respects  he  has 
superior  advantages  to  oppidans  not  in  a  tutor's  house, 
we  think  the  worth  of  each  scholarship  may  be  fairly 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  100/.  a  year. 

No  money  is  paid  by  a  Foundation  scholar  for  board 
or  lodging.  He  pays  a  tutor  ten  guineas  a  year,  and 
certain  school  charges  amounting  to  about  3/.  a  year. 
He  pays  for  his  own  washiug,  and  five  guineas  a  year 
to  the  College.  The  latter  sum  is  intended  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  matron,  superintendent  in  sickness,  &c., 
'and  other  attendance. 

The  average  amount  of  these  charges  is  25/.  a  j'ear. 

14.  The  number  of  the  Foundation  scholars  is  fi^ed 
by  the  Statutes  at  70,  to  be  supplied  as  vacancies  occur 
by  means  of  the  indentui'e  mentioned  in  Statute  IV., 
p.  486.  Provision  is  made  for  the  diminution  of  the 
number  in  times  of  scarcity  by  Statute  LXI.  An  in- 
crease does  not  appear  to  be  contemplated. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  actual  number  of 
Foundation  scholars  has  fallen  below  the  statutojy 
number.  About  30  years  ago  the  number  did  not 
amount  to  50,  and  at  previous  times  the  deficiency  has 
been  great.  We  caiuiot  but  think  that  this  was  owing 
to  the  little  care  and  attention  which  was  then  thought 
necessary  to  be  paid  to  the  comforts  and  moral  superin- 
tendence of  the  boys.  Under  a  kind  of  monitorial  system 
the  discipline  and  control  of  the  rest  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sixth  form,  subject  to  the  surveillance  or 
the  head  master.  The  results  of  this  system  were  most 
lonsatisfactory. 

Since  a  change  has  been  introduced  and  a  desire  has 
been  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  College  to  put  the 
scholars  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  with  the  oppidans, 
the  number  of  Foundation  scholars  has  been  always 
complete,  and  the  candidates  for  admission  very 
numerous. 

15.  According  to  the  Statutes  (Stat.  III.)  Foundation 
scholars  must  be  "poor  and  needy,  of  good  character, 
*'  studiously  inclined,  and  of  honest  conversation,  able 
"  to  rea(^  and  sing,  and  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
"  grammar,"  between  the  age  of  8  and  12,  except  they 
be  of  superior  attainments,  born  within  the  realm  of 
England ;  preference  to  be  given  to  natives  of  Bucks 
and  Cambridgeshire,  and  other  places  in  which  the  Col- 
lege property  is  situated.  They  are  to  be  invited  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  liy  public  notices  on  the  College 
gates  six  weeks  or  more  before  the  election.  Cceteris 
paribus,  choristers  are  to  be  prefeiTed. 

No  one  may  be  elected  who  is  unable  to  take  holy 
orders  by  reason  of  bodily  infirmity,  incurable  disease, 
&c.,  or  who  has  property  of  more  value  than  five  marks 
a  year. 

At  present  the  Fomidation  scholars  are  elected 
strictly  by  merit,  after  examination  by  the  Provost, 
Vice-provost,  and  head  master  of  Eton,  and  the  Provost 
■  and  two  Fellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  the 
degree  M.A.,  appointed  annually  for  that  purpose,  and 
called  Posers.  All  of  them  are  sworn  to  elect  scholars 
impartially  and  wisely. 

The  election  of  Foundation  scholars  is  open  to  all 
boys  born  in  lawful  wedlock  of  British  subjects,  and 
baptised.  Registers  and  affidavits  confirming  these 
facts  are  requii'ed.  The  restriction  of  bh-th  within  the 
realm  of  England  has  been  removed  withia  the;  last  few 
years  at  the  request  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  sanc- 
tioned by  authority  of  the  Cambridge  Univei'sity  Com- 


missioners. The  average  number  of  candidates  is  50  or 
thereabouts ;  the  number  placed  upon  the  indenture 
each  year,  about  20 ;  not  more  than  14  or  15,  if  so 
many,  are  usually  admitted  during  the  year. 

16.  Besides  Foundation  scholars,  the  Statutes  provide 
for  16  choristers,*  "poor  and  needy,  of  good  character, 
"  and  good  conversatiou,  under  12  years  of  age,  able 
"  to  read  and  sing,"  for  the  services  of  the  College 
chui'ch.  These,  like  the  scholars,  are  to  be  supplied 
with  all  necessaries,  and  to  be  elected  scholars  {cceteris 
paribus)  by  preference. 

Also,  13  poor  youths,  from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  to 
be  taken  "  de  extraneis  scholaribus  nostrse  scholffi 
"  grammaticalis,  ibidem,  si  tot  habiles  et  idonei  illic 
"  reperiantur,"  to  help  the  parish  clerk  to  wait  in  hall, 
and  clean  the  chapel  hall,  garden,  &c.,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  Provost  and  Fellows  and  head  master,  to  wait 
upon  them  in  their  rooms ;  meanwhile  to  be  instructed 
in  grammar  up  to  their  26th  year,  when  they  may  be 
fit  to  take  holy  orders,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  Pro- 
vost and  Fellows  and  head  master  severally  whom  they 
serve. 

At  present  the  choristers,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
are  educated  in  a  school  at  Windsor,  and  receive  com- 
mons from  the  College.  Upon  their  leaving  the  choir 
15/.  is  given  to  each  towards  apprenticing  him. 

With  reference  to  the  13  poor  youths  the  Statutes  are 
not  observed.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  appoint- 
ment ever  took  place. 

17.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  admission  of  boys, 
not  Foundation  scholars,  was  contemplated  by  the 
Statutes. 

1.  Pueri  commensales  are  rhentioned  as  liable  to  the 
same  oath  as  the  choristers,  and  13  youths  when  they 
have  completed  their  16th  year. 

Again,  as  "  generosorum  filii,  qui  pro  suorum  desi- 
"  fleriis  amicorum  stabuut  ad  communas,"  &c.,  they 
are  to  sit  at  tables  in  hall  like  the  scholars  and  cho- 
risters without  claiming  precedence  or  a  particular 
place  of  their  own.  f 

Again,  as  "filii  nobilium  sen  valentium  personarum," 
to  the  number  of  20,  to  receive  instruction  in  grammar 
and  education,  "absque  onere  nbstri  regalis  collegii ;" 
except  in  grammar,  which  they  are  to  be  taught  gratis  ; 
provided  it  be  not  to  the  prejudice  or  loss  of  the  Provost, 
Fellows,  ic.J 

They  are  mentioned  again  in  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  when  they  are  to  be  admitted  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Provost.^ 

2.  There  are  also  mentioned  in  Statute  X.,  p.  614  and 
p.  517,  "  extranei  scholares  nostra;  scholaj  grammati- 
"  calls,"  and  in  Statute XIV., p. 624,  among  the  duties  of 
head-master,  is  included  the  instruction  to  be  given  to 
the  scholars  and  choristers,  "  necnon  alios  quoscumque 
"  de  regno  nostro  AjigliEe  ad  scholas  grammaticales 
"  dicti  regalis  collegii  pr'b  tempore  accessuros." 

From  these  allusions  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
fact  of  others  besides  the  Foundation  scholars  coming 
to  learn  grammar  was  originally  contemplated.  To 
this  latter  class  there  seems  to  be  no  limit.  They  were 
entitled  to  receive  iustruction  in  grammar  from  the 
head  and  lower  master,  without  any  claim  being  made 
upon  them  in  any  way. 

It  may  be  presumed,  perhaps,  that  as  the  number  of 
oppidans  has  increased  to  an  extent  which  has  rendered 
it  impossilile  to  comply  with  the  Statutes  in  this  respect, 
provision  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  others,  besides  the  head 
and  lower  master,  beyond  what  is  contemplated  by  the 
Statutes,  through  payments  from  the  boys  themselves. 

The  remaining  questions  have  been  answered  by  the 
head  and  lowei'  masters,  or  others  deputed  by  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  Vice-provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton 
beg  to  assure  the  Commissioners  that  they  have  been 
most  anxious  to  supply  them  with  all  the  information 
they  have  desired.  They  regret  extremely,  that  in 
drawing  up  the  answers  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
valuable  assistance  of  theii-  lamented  Provost;  and 
should  any  omission  have  been  made  they  will  be  most 
ready  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  further 
particulars  which  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  give. 

It  will  be  found,  on  a  perusal  of  the  accounts  which 
have  been  sent,  that  the  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  College 
during  the  last  20  years  has  been  unusually  great. 
The  Vice-provost  and  Fellows  consider  that  a  conipaiison 
of  the  present  state  of  Eton  with  what  it  was  before  as 


Stat.,  p.  629. 


•  Stat.  X.,  p.  BIG. 

t  Stat.  XVIII.,  p.  635. 


t  Stat.  XVI.,  p.  832. 
§  Stat.  XXXI..,  p.  667. 
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regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the 
school  generally  and  the  Foundation  scholars  iu  par- 
ticular, will  amply  justify  the  expcnditui-o.  At  the 
same  time,  they  submit  that  by  their  management  of 
the  property  belonging  to  the  College  thoy  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue  in 


future  time,  the  duo  application  of  which  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Foundation  will  be  most  beneficial  to  Eton 
as  a  place  of  education  and  learning.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  in  the  improvements  already  ellected  no 
advantage  has  been  allowed  to  accrue  to  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  personally. 


A.xswi'.its. 

Eton 

The  Vice- ' 

I'rvvdst  ana 

Fdlows. 


A  4. 

Table  showing  the  Emoluments  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  and  Head  and  Under-Masters,  referred 

to  in  answer  to  Question  10,  Part  IU. 


Remunera- 
tions. 

Stipend. 

Allowance 

for  Coals, 

Wood, Candles, 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Share  of 
Redeemed 
Land  Tax. 

Dividend  of 
Renewal  Fines 
on  an  average 

of  20  years. 

Total. 

Provost     -         -         -         - 

Vice-provost     .         -         - 

Senior  Bursar  - 

.lunior  Bursar  -         -         - 

Librarian           -         .         - 

Prsecentor 

Sacrist      .        -        .        - 

Jimior  Fellow  - 

£      ».     rf. 
25    0    0 
30    0    0 
48  11     1 
48  11    1 
10    0    0 
15    0    0 
10    0    0 

£ 

279 
52 
62 

62 
52 
62 
52 
62 

s. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

rf. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£     s.      rf. 
94  13    5 

10  17    0 

11  19    0 
11  19     0 
10  17     0 
10  17    0 
10  17    0 
10  17    0 

£      s.     rf. 
152  13    6 
76    6    6 
76    6    6 
76    6    6 
76    6    6 
76    6    6 
76    6    6 
76    6    6 

£       s.     rf. 
1,325    6    0 
662  13    0 
662  13    0 
662  13    0 
662  13    0 
662  13    0 
662  13    0 
662  13    0 

£      s.    rf. 

1.876  12  11 

831  16     6 

851    9    7 
851     9    7 
811  16    0 

810  16    6 

811  16     6 
801  16    6 

187    2    2 

643 

0 

0 

172  16    5 

686  19    0 

6,963  17    0 

7,663  14    7 

Head  Master,  in  addition  to  house,  rent-free — 

Stipend     -  -  -  - 

Mathematical  instniction  of  collegers 
Cateehist  -  -  - 

Ink,  quills,  &c.    -  -  - 


e 

s. 

rf. 

216 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

£375 

0 

0 

Lower  Master,  in  addition  to  allowance  of 

bread  and  beer,  and  chambers  in  college —  £     s.  d. 

Stipend.              -            -            -            -  34  13  0 

Ostiai-.    -    .       -           -            -            -  44    3  0 


£78  16    0 


Eton,  February  1,  1862. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  College, 

Thomas  Cabtjjb,  Vice-Provost. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  C.  0.  Goodford,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  Eton  College. 

II. 

To  the  nine  first  questions  the  College  have  undertaken 
to  give  answers. 

10.  What  were  originally  the  emoluments  of  the  head 
master,  or  whether  there  were  any  beyond  the  ])a_\Tnent  made 
hy  the  College,  I  am  unable  to  say.  They  are  at  present 
derived  from  an  annual  payment  from  each  boy  (King's 
scholars  excepted),  from  an  entrance  fee  paid  by  each  boy 
in  the  upper  school,  and  from  presents  made  by  boys  in  or 
above  the  fifth  form  (King's  scholars  excepted)  on  leaving 
school,  and  from  an  annual  payment  from  the  College. 

Present  average  amount  of  entrance  fees 

„  „  leanng  presents 

„  „  annual  payments 

Annual  payment  from  the  College 

What  proportion  this  latter  payment  bears  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation, 
I  am  unable  to  state,  but  I  believe  that  the  College  will 
answer  this  part  of  the  question. 

The  Head  Master's  income  is  charged  with  the  following 
out-goings  : — 

A  payment  of  50Z.  per  annum  to  the  senior  assistant. 

A  payment  of  AAl.  2s.  per  annum  to  each  of  the  15 
remaining  classical  assistants  of  the  upper  school, 
vAfh  the  payment  of  the  same  sum  lo  the  senior 
mathematical  assistant,  mth  a  varying  sum  for  an 
extra  mathematical  assistant,  and  a  varying  sum  for 
such  classical  assistance  as  he  may  require,  amount- 
ing in  the  present  year  to  40/. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

677 

9 

0 

925 

0 

0 

3,698 

0 

0 

215 

0 

0 

Books  to  the  amount  of  about  350i. 

Cost  of  examinations  about  15/.* 

11.  The  original  number  of  masters  I  gather  from  the 
Statutes  to  have  been  two  only.  The  present  number  of 
classical  masters  is  23,  and  of  mathematical  8.     I  forward 


•  The  subjoined  additional  statement  was  afterwards  furnished  by 
the  Provost,  shomng  the  actual  receipts  and  outgoings  of  the  year  ISPl, 
and  the  average  receipts  and  outgoings  of  two  periods  of  five  years 
each  :— 


1861.— Receipts. 


Annual  pajiiients 
Entrance  fees  - 
Leaving  presents 
College  payment 


s.   rf.    £     s.   d. 


-  4,030  18  0 

-  637     0  0 

-  1,010    0  0 

-  215    0 


Dkductioks. 


Assistant  masters 
Books 

Examinations     - 
Other  minor  expenses  ■ 


795  12  0 

460    0  0 

16    0  0 

60    0  0 


■  5,892  IS    0 


AVEBAGE  1853—1857. 


Gross  average  receipts  • 
Deductions 


•  1,320  12    0 
£4,672    6    0 


£      s.   d. 

-  4,557    3    0 

-  1,076  13    0 


£  3,4S0  10    0 


1857-1861. 


Gross  average  receipts  - 
Deductions 


£     s.   rf. 

-  6,744    0    0 

-  1,253    0    0 


£4,491     0    0 


Pev. 
C.  O.  Gvodford. 
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Answers. 
Eton. 

Jiev. 

C.G.Goodford. 


with  these  answers  a  lithographed  tahle  *  sho^vinff  the 
variation  in  the  number  of  the  classical  masters,  from  the 
year  1812  downwards. 

There  was  till  the  year  18,51  only  one  mathematical 
master ;  mathematics  were  then  made  part  of  the  school 
business,  and  the  number  of  masters  increased  to  six.  The 
increase  of  the  school  since  that  time  has  made  a  further 
addition  of  two  necessary. 

The  present  rule  is  to  keep  the  proportion  (as  near  as 
possible)  of  one  classical  master  to  40  boys.  It  rests 
with  the  head  master  under  the  sanction  of  the  Provost 
to  adhere  to  or  modify  this  rule. 

12.  The  duties  of  the  head  master  are  defined  in  Statute 
XIV.  He  is  present  in  chapel  when  the  boys  aie  there,  ex- 
cept with  leave  of  absence  from  the  Provost  or  Fellow  in 
residence.  He  calls  over  the  King's  scholars  and  fifth  form 
oppidans  at  absence,  reads  j)rayers  every  night,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  to  the  King's  scholars  ;  is  present  at  their 
hall  dinner,  except  when  detained  by  calling  absence, 
and  visits  them  after  the  lock-up  hour  at  such  times  as  he 
thinks  fit ;  is  present  with  his  division  in  school  for  their 
lessons,  and  to  look  over  their  composition  at  the  same 
hours  with  the  other  masters,  and  at  three  additional  times 
above  all  divisions,  except  the  second,  and  at  one  lesson 
more  than  the  second.  It  rests  with  him  to  admit  or  dis- 
miss any  boy,  not  a  King's  scholar,  to  give  or  refuse  leave 
of  absence,  to  excuse  an  exercise,  but  not  a  school  hour, 
which  rests  with  the  Provost. 


*  Comparative  Numbers  of  Masters  aud  Boys  at  Eton,  from 
1812  to  1861. 

In  the  avcragos  stated  fractional  numbers  are  omitted. 

Tlie  miml)cr.s  arc  taken  from  the  lists  published  annually  at  election. 

The  total  of  "Masters  in  school"  is  reckoned  without  including  the 

Mathematical  Masters. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

ft 

s 

^ 

t 

Tear. 

C 

L 

ft 

.3 

1 

B 

1 

i. 

1-3 
«  o 

o2 
.2« 

.S8 

_  o 

«'o 

Si 

^  o 

^A 

*s  u     . 

Cj"""© 

II 

il 

|| 

t;  o  w 

It's 

lit 

M 

« 

S 

rt 

^^^ 

H 

H 

;^ 

< 

18121 

■183 

68 

8 

4 

640 

10 

lto61 

80 

1813 

457 

40 

6 

4 



497 

10 

1  to  55 

7B 

1811= 

450 

71 

6 

— 

537 

10 

1  to  58 

78 

1815 

415 

70 

6 

— 

615 

10 

1  to  57 

74 

1816 

421 

79 

6 



500 

10 

1  to  55 

70 

1817 

413 

65 

6 

— 

477 

10 

1  to  63 

68 

1818 

415 

67 

0 

— 

482 

10 

1  to  63 

69 

1819 

450 

67 

6 



517 

10 

1  to  57 

75 

1820 

471 

67 

6 

— 

628 

10 

1  to  68 

78 

lS-21 

460 

39 

7 

. — 

499 

11 

lt0  49 

65 

1823 

4S1 

38 

7 



519 

11 

1  to  50 

68 

1323 

468 

42 

7 

— 

510 

11 

1  fool 

66 

1824 

5118 

39 

7 



617 

n 

1  to  54 

72 

1825 

530 

.38 

8 

3 



668 

11 

1  to  58 

06 

1826 

605 

37 

8 

3 

— 

.542 

11 

1  to54 

63 

1827 

516 

38 

8 

3 

— 

554 

11 

1  to65 

64 

1828 

530 

41 

8 

3 



671 

11 

1  to  57 

66 

1S293 

565 

66 

9 

8 

, 

021 

12 

1  to56 

63 

1830' 

576 

43 

9 

4 

— 

619 

13 

1  to  51 

61 

1831 

673 

46 

9 

4 

_ 

619 

13 

1  to51 

63 

1812 

539 

39 

9 

4 



678 

13 

1  to  48 

69 

1833 

571 

50 

9 

3 

— 

827 

12 

lt0  67 

63 

18M 

408 

18 

9 

3 



4S6 

12 

1  to  41 

52 

18355 

424 

22 

9 

3 



416 

12 

1  to40 

47 

1836 

425 

19 

9 

3 

1 

441 

12 

lto40 

47 

1837 

451 

20 

9 

3 

1 

471 

13 

1  to  42 

60 

1838 

603 

19 

9 

3 

1 

522 

12 

lt0  47 

65 

1839" 

518 

11 

10 

3 

1 

600 

13 

1  t0  46 

51 

1840 

669 

24 

10 

3 

1 

593 

13 

1  to  49 

58 

18U 

605 

30 

10 

4 

1 

635 

14 

1  to  43 

60 

1842 

612 

48 

11 

4 

1 

660 

15 

1  to  47 

55 

1813 

661 

52 

11 

4 

2 

716 

15 

lt0  57 

60 

1811 

701 

4li 

13 

4 

3 

745 

16 

1  to49 

58 

1815 

708 

52 

13 

4 

3 

760 

16 

1  tooO 

59 

1816 

726 

51 

13 

4 

3 

777 

17 

1  to-lS 

55 

1817 

666 

43 

13 

4 

3 

709 

17 

1  to  41 

61 

1813 

616 

37 

13 

4 

3 

653 

17 

1  to  40 

47 

1819 

606 

39 

13 

4 

5 

645 

17 

1  to40 

46 

1850 

697 

28 

13 

4 

5 

625 

17 

1  to,39 

45 

1851' 

590 

24 

13 

6 

5 

614 

18 

1  to38 

45 

1852 

658 

39 

IS 

4 

7 

597 

17 

lto37 

43 

1853» 

684 

49 

13 

5 

7 

613 

18 

1  to  38 

43 

1851 

649 

63 

13 

1 

7 

602 

17 

1  to  37 

42 

1835 

557 

67 

13 

4 

'? 

611 

17 

1  to  ,38 

42 

1856 

595 

71 

13 

5 

7 

660 

18 

1  to  39 

43 

1857' 

657 

87 

14 

6 

7 

74-1 

19 

1  toll 

48 

1858 

608 

90 

14 

5 

7 

758 

19 

1  to  42 

47 

1859 

685 

116 

15 

5 

7 

801 

20 

lt0  43 

•15 

1860>» 

717 

101 

17 

6 

7 

818 

21 

1  to  40 

42 

1861" 

730 

99 

18 

5 

8 

829 

23 

1  toS7 

40 

1  Rev.  Dr.  Kcate,  Head  Master ;  Eev.  Mr.  Thackeray,  Lower  Master, 

=  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  Lower  Master. 

^  Rev.  Mr.  Yonce,  Lower  blaster. 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  Lower  Master. 

'  Rev.  Dr.  Hawtroy,  Head  Master;  Rev.  Mr.  Dupuis,  Lower  Master. 

'  Rev.  Mr.  Okcs.  Lower  Master. 

'  Rev.  Mr.  Coleridge,  Lower  Master. 

«  Uev.  Dr.  Gooaford,  Head  Master. 

'  Rev.  Mr.  W.  farter,  Lower  Master. 

1"  One  Master  in  school  beyond  the  number  printed  in  election  list. 
"  One  Master  in  school  more  than  the  number  printed  in  list. 


The  duties  of  the  classical  assistant  masters  are,  to  be 
present  with  their  divisions  in  school,  to  hear  their  lessons, 
and  look  over  their  composition,  to  take  their  turns  in 
chapel,  and  in  calling  over  the  lower  boys  at  absence,  to 
maintain  discipline  and  order  in  and  out  of  school,  to  take 
charge,  if  required,  of  a  dame's  house,  by  calling  absence, 
reading  prayers,  and  being  responsible  to  the  head  master 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  there,  and  to  give  such 
general  assistance  to  the  head  master  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  require. 

The  duties  of  the  mathematical  masters  are,  to  be  pre- 
sent with  their  divisions  in  school  at  tlie  same  time  svith 
the  classical  masters,  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
there,  but  not  (except  the  senior  mathematical  master) 
when  out  of  school,  to  assist  in  setting  and  looking  over 
the  mathematical  jiajiers  in  school  examinations. 

All  are  appointed  by  the  heaa  master,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Pro\'Ost. 

The  classical  masters  are  all  Eton  men,  and  ha\'e  been 
customarily  taken  from  those  who  have  been  on  the  foun- 
dation there.  There  have  of  late  been  exceptions  to  this. 
Fitness  for  the  office  in  the  judgment  of  the  head  master,  is 
the  only  condition  of  eligibility  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  have  never  known  an  assistant  removed,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  head  master  has  the  power,  though  he 
would,  of  course,  be  most  un\villing,  save  in  a  very  ex- 
treme case,  to  exercise  it.  There  is  no  rule,  usage,  or  pro- 
vision for  su|5erannuation  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
AVith  respect  to  the  head  master's  removal,  I  beg  to  refer 
the  Commissioners  to  the  fourteenth  Statute  of  Eton 
College. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  all  the  present  Fellows 
have  been  chosen  from  those  who  have  been  assistant 
masters. 

13.  For  the  privileges  and  advantages  given  by  the  original 
Statutes  to  scholars  on  the  foundation,  and  for  what  con- 
stitutes a  foundation  scholar,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  third  and  fourth  Statutes  of  Eton  College, 
These  privileges  and  advantages  have  been  much  diminished 
by  the  changes  recently  introduced  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Commissioners.  Those  which  they  now  enjoy 
are,  that  they  receive  an  almost  gratuitous  education ; 
that  from  them  there  may  be  chosen  annually  tlirce  or 
four  to  succeed  to  scholarships  at  King's  College  Cam- 
bridge; and  that  some  other  scholai-ships,  in  the  gift  of  the 
College  and  head  master,  are  appropriated  to  them.  I 
know  of  no  advantage  common  to  the  other  boys  from 
which  they  are  excluded,  nor  am  I  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  position  of  a  King's  scholar  relatively  to  that  of 
a  Fellow,  or  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  compared  with 
what  it  originally  was.  Compared  with  what  I  recollect  it, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  ^'astly  improved. 
It  is  much  better  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  and 
far  less  costly.  I  do  not  know  how  to  rej)resent  the 
amount  in  money,  I  am  informed  by  the  master  in 
College  that  the  average  necessary  expenses  of  a  King's 
scholar,  over  and  above  what  is  provided  for  him  by  the 
foundation,  are  under  25/.  per  annum. 

14.  For  the  number  of  scholars  fixed  by  the  Statutes, 
and  for  the  provision  which  they  make  for  increase  or  di- 
minution of  that  number,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners 
to  the  2nd,  61st,  and  64th  Statutes  of  Eton  College.  About 
18  vears  ago  the  actual  «'as  below  the  statutory  num- 
ber,'and  I  think  had  been  so  for  four  or  five  years,  or  some- 
what more,  before,  I  imagine  the  cause  to  have  been  that 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  advantages  which  the 
foundation  offered,  com])ared  with  the  expense  which  it 
required.  I  believe  the  number  was  from  10  to  15  below 
that  contemplated  by  the  Statutes. 

15.  For  the  qualifications  for  election  and  admission  as 
a  foundation  scholar,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to 
Statutes  3  and  4  of  Eton  College.  The  change  made 
in  these  respects  about  18  years  ago  consists  in  having 
made  the  examination  a  bond  fide  competitive  one.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  the  admission  depended  simply  on  nomi- 
nation by  one  of  the  six  electors. 

16.  The  Statutes  do  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  give  any 
special  advantages  to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having  a 
local  or  other  qualification. 

17.  The  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scholars, 
is  contemplated  by  the  Statutes,  as  is  plain  from  Statute  14. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  so  admitted.  The  head 
master  is,  by  that  Statute,  forbidden  to  demand  or  claim 
anything  for  the  instruction  of  such  scholars.  This  clause 
of  the  Statute  was  omitted  on  the  appointment  of  the  pre- 
sent head  master.  He  is  not  aware  whether  this  is  the 
fu'st  occasion  of  its  omission,  or  how  long  since  the  Statute 
ceased  to  be  observed  in  this  respect. 

18.  The  assistant  masters  to  whom  copies  of  the  questions 
have  been  furnished,  -will  give  the  information  requhed  as 
regards  their  houses.      With   respect  to   other  boarding 
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houses,  I  hofjto  state  as  follows: — That  in  most  houses  the 
charge  for  board  and  lodfjing  is  about  80  pounds,  or 
puiiieas,  i)er  annum  ;  that  when  it  is  below  this  sum,  items 
wliich  do  not  appear  in  tlie  former  case,  entered  as  extras, 
brinj;  the  charjtc  nearly  up  to  this  amount.  In  each  case 
there  is  an  entrance  fee  of  six  {{uineas ;  to  this  is  to  be 
added  an  annual  ]>aym('iit  to  the  head  master  of  six 
guineas  ;  to  the  tutor  of  10,  or  in  case  of  a  ])rivate  jnipil, 
of  20  guineas  ;  to  the  mathematical  master,  four  guineas ; 
stationer)',  14s.  ;  the  sanatorium,  1/.  4s. ;  and  other  smaller 
charges,  which  amount  in  all  to  about  2/.  10s..  I  do  not 
think  it  i)ossible  to  make  a  statement  of  the  average  amount 
of  bills  sent  to  parents  which  would  at  all  fairly  represent 
the  case,  because  boys'  expenses  vary  so  much  ;  some 
liaving  all  clothes,  books,  &c.,  jirovided  at  Eton  ;  some 
none,  or  next  to  none  ;  some,  expensive  journeys,  the  mone)' 
for  which  appears  in  their  bills  ;  others,  not.  J  do  not, 
however,  think  that  while  I  had  a  house  any  boy's  bills  in 
the  course  of  a  year  amoimted  to  less  than  loO/.,  or  more 
than  210/.  No  fresh  charge  can  be  enforced  without  the 
authority  of  the  head  master,  sanctioned  by  the  Provost. 
As  regards  instruction  and  tuition,  a  boy,  if  a  private 
pupil,  pays  his  tutor  10  guineas  extra;  he  l)ays  the  same 
sum  for  private  tuition  in  mathematics,  or  any  modern 
language.  This  statement  applies  to  all  boys  in  the  upper 
school. 

19.  I  have  requested  the  assistant  masters  to  state  the 
sums  received  by  them  as  required  by  the  Commissioners ; 
and  have  to  state  further  that  the  French  master  received 
during  the  year  l^^fiO,  for  himself  and  an  assistant,  1,318/.  17.?. 
The  Gemian  master,  .■i02/.  S.<.  The  mathematical  masters 
(the  senior  of  whom  takes  no  jirivate  pupils),  received 
during  the  same  time  1,181/. 

20.  There  are  many  boys  who  jiarticipate  in  the  general 
instruction  of  the  school,  wdio  lodge  and  board  with  their 
])arents,  but  none  elsewhere.  The}-  pay  every  charge  as 
other  boys  do,  save  that  for  board  and  lodging ;  and  are,  as 
regards  instruction,  the  use  of  the  playgrounds,  and  in  all 
other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  boys. 

21.  I  suppose  that  the  boarding  houses  and  the  College 
together  would  accommodate  about  8.50  boys.  No  person 
can  keep  a  boarding  house  unless  authorized  by  the  head 
master  to  do  so.  The  number  of  boys  which  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  different  houses  varies  from  50  to 
6.  As  regards  health  and  comfort,  the  great  majority 
of  boys  have  separate  rooms,  and  none,  I  believe,  more 
than  one  comi)anion.  They  are  well  provided  with  servants, 
and  each  [jarcnt  or  guardian  can  select  any  medical 
attendant  who  may  be  preferred,  .^s  regards  the  good 
order  of  the  house,  each  captain  is  to  some  extent  resjion- 
sible  for  those  below  him;  and  each  house  is  under  the 
authority  of  a  master,  v.dio  calls  absence  there  at  lock-up 
every  day,  and  at  dinner-time  upon  school  days,  and  to 
whom  all  matters  of  discipline  are  referred  by  the  person 
keeping  the  house,  as  the  authority  responsible  to  the  head 
master. 

22.  The  accommodation  in  the  masters'  houses  will  be 
described  by  themselves.  With  res|iect  to  others,  I  have  to 
say  that,  in  the  majority  of  boarding  houses,  each  boy  has  a 
separate  room,  excejit  in  the  case  of  brothers  ;  that  where 
this  is  not  so,  the  general  charge  for  board  and  lodging  is 
less,  and  a  single  room  is  charged  as  an  extra.  In  some 
cases  the  juniors  are  jdaccd  two  in  a  room,  and  the  seniors, 
who  constitute  about  half  the  number,  have  sejiaratc  rooms. 
In  these  rooms  boys  take  their  breakfast  and  tea ;  dinner  and 
supper  they  take  all  altogether.  M'bere  all  the  rooms  are 
not  single,  it  depends  on  the  option  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
to  have  one,  but  in  no  case  upon  rank.  Generally  speaking 
all  fifth  form  boys  ])repare  their  work  in  these  rooms  ;  and 
such  lower  boys  as  their  tutors  consider  sufficiently  advanced 
not  to  require  their  constant  aid  and  supervision  ;  boys  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  school  wlro  require  books  of  reference 
which  they  do  not  themselves  possess,  do  a  good  deal  of 
their  work  in  the  school  library.  In  College  the  first  50 
boys  have  sejjarate  rooms,  the  remaining  20  sleep  in  one 
large  room,  in  which  each  boy's  portion  is  separated  off 
by  a  partition  ;  and  two  sixth  form  boys  occupy  rooms  imme- 
diately adjoining.  The  sixth  form  take  their  breakfast  and 
tea  in  their  own  rooms  ;  the  remainder  of  the  King's 
scholars  in  different  rooms,  according  to  their  rank  in  school. 
All  dine  in  the  College  haU,  and  all  but  the  sixth,  and  six 
first  boys  of  the  fifth  form,  sup  there.  These  have  two 
separate  supper  rooms  in  College. 

23.  I  believe  the  diet  to  be  much  the  same  in  all  houses.  A 
boy  usually  breakfasts  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  but 
this  depends  partly  upon  his  work  and  his  arrangements 
with  his  tutor.  All  dine  at  two  o'clock.  Their  tea-time 
varies  a  good  deal  with  the  hour  of  lock-up.  The  usual 
supper  hour  is  about  nine.  If  a  boy  be  ordered  to  drink 
wine,  or  adopt  any  peculiar  diet,  this  is  in  some  houses 
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cliargcd  as  an  extra,  in  others  not.     I  know  of  no  other       Answebs, 
variety. 

24.  The  rate  of  charge  in  a  classical  master's  honse  is 
higher  than  in  that  of  a  mathematical  master's,  but  it  includes 
the  payment  for  tuition  as  a  private  pupil.  It  does  not 
depend  at  all  upon  the  rank  or  scholastic  status  of  the  boy. 

2.5.  I  take  the  higher  charge  made  for  board  and  lodging 
in  a  tutor's  house  to  be  an  indirect  payment,  not  for  any 
service  of  any  kind  rendered  to  the  school,  but  for  the 
additional  time  and  care  which  it  enables  the  tutor  to 
bestow  upon  tho  boy,  for  the  advantage  which  the  latter 
deri\-es  from  coming  more  constantly  in  contact  with  his 
tutor  in  his  room,  at  meal  times,  &c.,  and  from  tho 
more  domestic  and  friendly  relation,  which  naturally  thus 
springs  up  between  them. 

2(:.  No. 

27.  The  assistant  masters  will  answer  this  question  as 
regards  their  own  houses.  As  regards  others,  1  ha\e  to 
state  that  in  most  houses  the  boy  provides  himself  with  a 
bureau,  carpet  or  share  of  a  carpet,  crockery  for  his 
breakfast  and  tea ;  that  tliese  articles  are  purchased  at  shops 
in  the  town,  and  when  all  new  usually  cost  about  10/.  In 
one  or  two  houses  the  furniture  (not  including  crockery) 
is  all  provided,  and  a  small  addition  made  to  the  entrance 
fee. 

28.  The  ])arcnt  or  guardian  has  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
both  as  to  dame  and  tutor.  A  reconunendation  is  never, 
I  believe,  given  unless  asked  for. 

29.  Seventeen  of  the  classical,  three  of  the  mathematical 
masters  have  boarding  houses,  and  the  drawing  master  a 
small  one.  There  are  no  houses  for  the  remainder.  There 
are  nine  other  houses  kept  by  persons  who  take  no  part  in 
the  work  of  teaching. 

30.  The  authorities  of  the  school  have  power  to  limit  the 
bounds  within  which  boarding  houses  can  be  kept.  None 
arc  ke|>t  beyond  these  bounds. 

31.  I  take  the  average  period  for  which  a  boy  remains  at 
school  to  be  from  four  and  a  half  to  live  years.  .\s  almost 
all  the  boys  on  the  fimndatiou  remain  as  long  as  they  can, 
and  are  seldom  admitted  later  than  14  (usually  before  12) 
years  of  age,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  as  a  rule  remain 
longer  at  school  than  the  oppidans. 

32.  (1.)  Total  number  of  boys  now  at  school,  80(>. 
(2.)  The  greatest  numlier  in  each  year   during  tho  last 

20  years  will  be  found  in  a  lithographed  table  forwarded 
with  these  answers. 

(.i.)  The  niunbcr  of  boys  in  each  division  is  as  follows :  — 


First 

32 

Tenth 

-    39 

Second 

33 

F'lcventh 

-    39 

Third 

.'18 

Twelfth 

-    39 

Fourth 

38 

Thirteenth    - 

-    44 

Filth 

41 

Fourteenth   - 

-    39 

Sixth 

44 

Fifteenth       - 

-    40 

Seventh 

42 

Sixteenth 

-    42 

Eighth 

44 

Seventeenth 

-    40 

Ninth 

■6» 

Absent  from  school,  10. 

The  number  of    boy 

s   in 

each    boarding 

house   is   a 

follows  : — 

The  lower  master 

38 

Eighth 

-     18 

First  assistant 

35 

Ninth 

-    24 

Second 

27 

Tenth 

-     24 

Fourth 

32 

Eleventh 

-     12 

Fifth 

28 

Twelfth 

-      8 

Sixth 

29 

Thirteenth    - 

-     34 

Seventh 

25 

1st  assistant,  lower  schoo 

1      - 

-    25 

Second 

_ 

_ 

-    49 

Third 

■ 

- 

-     11 

Fourth 

_ 

. 

-      7 

Mathematical  assistant  m 

asters  : 

Second 

» 

_ 

-      7 

Third 

» 

. 

-      5 

Fourth 

. 

- 

-     10 

Drawing  master 

- 

- 

-      6 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  last-mentioned  house, 
which  will  not  accommodate  a  larger  number,  the  boarders 
pay  higher  than  in  other  houses,  but  are  charged  no  extras 
of  any  kind,  and  take  all  their  meals  and  live  in  every 
respect  with  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 

In  the  remaining  boarding  houses  the  numbers  are  as 
follows : — 


One  containing 

-     47 

One  containing 

-     18 

J»                         J' 

-    38 

j»            »» 

-     17 

3»                            J» 

-    30 

j»            » 

..     16 

Jj                             J> 

-    29 

jy               i) 

-     10 

J9                         !* 

-    21 

P3 
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III. 

1.  The  lower  master  will  state  what  limit  he  has  as  to  the 
earliest  age.  No  boy,  as  a  rule,  is  admitted  after  14. 
Where  peculiar  circumstances  have  appeared  to  justify  a 
deviation  from  this,  exceptions  have  been  made,  under 
certain  conditions. 

2.  Each  boy,  on  entering  the  upper  school,  is  e.xamined 
by  the  head  niaster  (specimens  of  the  papers  are  sent)  and 
by  the  mathematical  master,  and  required  to  pass  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both,  before  he  is  placed.  For  the  amount 
of  knowledge  required  in  mathematics,  see  printed  paper. 

3.  There  is  no  such  hmit. 

4.  The  remove. 

5.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  definite  rule 
on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  instance 
of  a  boy's  completing  his  twentieth  year  at  Eton. 

6.  I  send  one  of  each  form  for  the  boys  under  me.  Each 
master  will  do  the  same  for  those  under  him. 

7.  A  final  decision  on  all  these  points  rests  with  the 
Provost. 

8.  They  have  no  power  of  voting  that  such  and  such 
schemes  "should  be  adopted  or  rejected,  but  no  important 
change  would  take  place  without  their  being  consulted, 
and  they  from  time  to  time  freely  suggest  alterations  as 
they  see  them  needed. 

9.  As  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  division,  fifth 
foi-m,  all  boys  rise  by  proficiency  ;  afterwards,  amongst  the 
oppidans,  by  seniority.  The  nature  of  the  examinations 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  papers  for- 
warded herewith,  in  compliance  mth  the  Commissioners' 
request.  In  assigning  marks,  the  object  kept  in  view  is, 
to  gi\'e  to  classics  and  mathematics  the  same  relative  value 
which  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  regular  school  work, 
e.g.,  supposing  Ihe  classical  school  times  to  be  15  in  a 
week,  and  the  mathematical  three,  the  marks  for  classical 
work  would  be,  as  near  as  possible,  1,500  ;  those  for  the  ma- 
thematical, 300.  No  boy  is  compelled  to  pass  in  modern 
languages,  as  they  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  obligatory 
school  teaching  ;  but  each  boy  under  examination,  in  the  fifth 
form,  is  at  liberty  to  ofi'er  himself  to  be  examined  in  modern 
languages,  and  to  receive  as  full  marks  for  each  language 
one-third  of  those  given  for  mathematics.  Physical  science 
is  not  taught. 

The  mathematical  divisions  correspond  with  the  classical 
thus  far,  that  the  boys  of  two,  three,  or  the  most  four, 
classical  divisions  go  at  the  same  time  to  the  mathematical 
school,  where  they  are  subdi\'ided  amongst  the  eight  mathe- 
matical masters. 

10.  The  number  of  classical  masters  is  at  present  17  for 
ttie  upper  school  (during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
school-time,  when  there  have  been  rather  more  boys  in  the 
upper  school,  temporary  assistance  has  been  employed 
during  the  last  two  years),  in  the  lower  school  five.  For 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  the  extent  to  which  the 
subjects  are  severally  studied  will,  I  believe,  be  best  ascer- 
tained by  the  answers  furnished  l)y  the  masters,  and  by  a 
reference  to  the  papers  forwarded.  Each  boy,  in  addition 
to  his  attendance  at  the  mathematical  school,  takes  with 
him,  on  going  there,  an  exercise  done  out  of  school,  which 
is  looked  over  by  the  master  of  his  division.  History  and 
geography  are  taught  in  school  to  boys  below  the  fifth 
form,  .\fter  that  a  portion  is  set  in  each  school-time,  in 
which  the  boys  are  examined  just  before  the  holidays,  and 
twice  in  the  year  a  portion  of  history  to  be  learnt  forms  the 
hoUday  task  for  the  boys  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fifth  form. 
About  a  hundred  boys  learn  French,  from  20  to  25,  German, 
and  three  Italian.  Every  boy  studying  a  modern  language 
is  expected  to  attend  the  master  three  times  a  week  for  an 
hour  each  time. 

11.  Each  boy  pays  for  learning  French  a  fee  of  10 
guineas  per  annum,  for  German  12  guineas,  for  mathematics 
four  guineas.  I  do  not  imagine  the  progress  in  these 
studies  can  be  so  great  as  that  in  Greek  and  Latin,  because 
so  much  less  time  is  given  to  them,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  progress  is  not  proportionate  to  the  time 
employed. 

12.  Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  November  in 
each  year  for  boys  passing  from  the  fourth  form  into  the 
remove,  from  the  remove  into  the  fifth  form,  from  the  lower 
division  of  the  fifth  form  into  the  middle;  and  in  Lent  for 
boys  passing  from  the  middle  division  of  the  fifth  form  into 
the  upper,  and  for  those  of  the  lower  remove  for  the  upper 
division  (specimens  of  the  papers  are  forwarded  for  the 
November  examination,  those  for  Lent,  and  those  for  the 
King's  scholars  only  have  not  been  asked  for,  but  can  be 
supplied  if  the  Commissioners  wish  it).  These  examina- 
tions include  all  boys,  King's  scholars  and  oppidans.  The 
King's  scholars  have  in  addition  an  examination  early  in 
July,  which  includes  all  those  of  Ki  years  of  age,  and 
another  about  the  end  of  July,  which  includes  those  of  17 
and   18   years   of   age.     In    the    examinations    in    June, 


November,  and  Lent,  the  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arithmetical  and  mathematical,  are  all  set  by  the  head 
master,  who  assigns  the  marks  to  each  paper.  He  looks 
over  in  June  and  November  all  the  filth  form  papers,  but 
the  13  junior  assistant  masters  of  the  upper  school  take  one 
pajier  each  of  those  set  to  the  fourth  form  and  remove,  the 
head  master  the  rest.  In  the  Lent  examination  the  head 
master  takes  one-third  of  the  papers,  the  three  senior  assis- 
tants the  remaining  two-thirds.  Each  division  is  examined 
at  the  end  of  each  school-time  in  the  work  of  the  school- 
time,  and  classed  accordingly.  This  examination  is  called 
"  collections,"  which  gives  a  boy  an  honorary  distinction, 
but  does  not  affect  his  position  in  the  school,  excepting  that 
a  "  class  "  gained  in  it,  whether  in  classics  or  mathematics, 
is  carried  to  his  credit  in  the  next  general  examination. 
In  each  of  the  above  examinations  the  head  master  requires 
from  the  boy's  tutor  a  report  of  his  conduct  and  character, 
which  guides  him  to  some  extent  in  determining  the  boy's 
place.  Any  boy,  on  a  recommendation  from  his  tutor  and 
the  master  under  whom  he  is  in  school,  may  offer  himself 
for  a  double  remove,  in  order  to  gain  which  he  must  prove 
his  superiority  to  two-thirds  of  the  boys  with  whom  he 
competes.  In  the  examination  of  the  King's  scholars,  called 
the  "  intermediate  examination,"  held  early  in  July, the  lower 
master  sets  the  papers,  the  Provost  and  head  master  look 
them  over.  The  examination  for  King's  scholars  at  the  end 
of  July,  called  "election  trials,"  is  conducted  according  to 
Statute  IV.,  and  the  examiners  each  take  a  share  in  setting 
the  papers,  which  are  looked  o^•er  by  them  all. 

13.  The  scholarships  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are 
appropriated  to  the  King's  scholars,  and  the  examination 
for  them  turns  entirely  upon  the  school  work  of  the 
previous  year,  with  Greek  and  Latin  composition  in  prose 
and  verse,  mathematics,  and  arithmetic.  The  Newcastle 
scholarship  is  open  to  boys  in  the  sixth  form,  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  fifth,  and  to  those  in  the  middle  division  who 
will  lea\'e  school  before  the  next  examination  ;  the  examiners 
are  always  two  gentlemen  unconnected  with  the  school. 
The  examination  on  the  first  day  is  confined  to  divinity,  one 
of  the  gospels  being  animally  selected  as  one  subject.  The 
remaining  three  days  are  confined  to  classics,  and  embrace 
a  portion  of  the  school  work  of  the  previous  year.  The 
amount  of  school  work  set  is  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners.  These  regulations  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  founder.  The  Tomline  prize 
of  30/.  in  books,  for  mathematics,  is  open  to  the  whole 
school.  The  examiner  is  unconnected  with  the  school. 
His  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort's  prizes  for 
modern  languages  were  open  to  the  whole  school,  and  were 
given  to  those  who  showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  with  an  extra  prize  for  a  boy 
who  gained  distinction  in  cither  two  of  the  above  languages. 
The  prizes  for  declamations,  and  the  fii-st  holiday  task 
prize  are,  by  their  founder's  will,  confined  to  the  King's 
scholars.  The  second  hohday  task  prize,  founded  by  the 
assistant  masters,  is  open  to  the  six  first  divisions  of  the 
fifth  form.  There  are  two  prizes  for  English  essays  (to  be 
written  in  the  Michaelmas  school-time),  one  left  by  Mr. 
Richards,  one  given  by  the  head  master ;  these  are  open  to 
the  two  first  divisions  of  the  school,  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  the  first  division,  and  voluntary  in  case  of  the  second. 
A  "  Latin  essay,"  founded  by  Mr.  Richards,  open  to  volun- 
tary competition  for  the  first  70  boys.  All  ihe  above 
aw.irded  by  the  head  master.  .\  prize  given  by  the  assistant 
masters  for  proficiency  in  mathematics,  open  to  the  fifth 
form,  generally  awarded  by  the  examiner  for  the  Tomline. 
A  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  jirose,  and  one  for  the  best  copy 
of  verses,  done  during  the  school-time  in  the  first  division, 
given  and  awarded  by  the  head  master  at  Christmas  and 
election.  A  book  is  given  by  the  head  master  to  each  boy 
on  the  third  occasion  of  an  exercise  sent  up  to  him  by  the 
classical  master  under  whom  he  is  in  school ;  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  mathematical  school,  and  to  each  boy  whose 
name  stands  first  in  the  collections  of  his  division. 

There  are  other  scholarshijis  in  the  gift  of  the  Provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  Provost  and  head  master, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  of  the  above-mentioned  in 
conjunction  %rith  the  Vice-Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton, 
confined  to  the  scholars  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  or 
to  superannuated  King's  scholars  at  Eton,  and  one  gift  of 
money  left  by  Mr.  Richards.  These  are  awarded  according 
to  merit,  but  ndthout  examination.* 

14.  It  is  compulsory  on  everj'  boy  to  have  a  tutor,  whose 
duties  are, — to  see  that  the  pupil  prepares  his  lessons  for 
school ;  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  him,  as  his 
ad\-iser  and  friend,  when  needed  ;  to  correspond  with  the 
parent  or  guardian  ;  and,  in  short,  to  stand  to  the  boy  at 
school  in  loco  jjaretiti.',:  I  look  upon  this  relation,  subsist- 
ing between  tutor  and  pupil,  as  one  of  unmixed  good  in  its 
effects  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  boy.     It  provides 

*  Sei;  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  ic.  appended  to  these  Answers. 
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him  with  a  friend  and  impartial  ('(wnsellor,  always  at  hand  ; 
one  well  ai-(iuainted  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
place,  who  can  symjiathize  with  his  difficulties  without 
heinj;  blind  to  his'  faults,  and  from  whom  the  head  master 
can  at  anv  time  obtain  that  knowledge  of  a  boy's  character 
and  conduct  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  his  own 
observation  to  supply.  I  i-egard  it  as  the  key-stone  of  our 
system,  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to  disturb. 

15.  It  is  the  custom  universally,  except  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  school,  i.e.,  the  two  tirst  divisions ;  here  the  tutor 
uses  his  discretion  ;  but  how  far  he  uses  it,  and  what  time 
he  occupies  on  each  lesson,  each  will  be  able  to  say  for  him- 
self. The  variety  is  greater  than  I  could  undertake  to 
specify. 

16.  The  number  has  been  limited  for  some  few  years 
to  40  boys ;  before  this  it  was  imlimited,  though  some 
masters  voluntarily  limited  themselves.  The  present 
average  number  of  pupils  (as  is  shown  in  the  table  furnished) 
is  37. 

17.  The  parent  or  guardian  is  entirely  free  to  select 
whom  he  pleases ;  the  head  master  never  nominates,  nor, 
unless  asked  to  do  so,  recommends. 

18.  There  is  no  provision  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  this 
question,  beyond  the  fact  that  boys  jjreparing  for  the  mili- 
tary profession  are  exempted  from  two  repetition  lessons 
in  a  week,  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to  learn  more 
modern  history  and  geography;  but  little  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  arrangement,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  very 
dull  boy,  it  is  not  recjuired. 

ly.  I  consider  the  instruction  given  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  school  work,  and  by  the  tutor,  quite  sufficient  to  prepare 
a  boy  of  ability  for  a  successful  caieer  at  the  Universities, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  one  modern  language,  for  the 
military  service.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  examination  for  the  Civil  or  East  India  ser- 
vices to  enable  me  to  give  a  decided  opinion  ujion  this  point, 
but  we  do  not  jirofess  to  i)rei)are  boys  for  these  examina- 
tions, nor  should  I  consider  that  an  improvement  of  the 
ordinary  teaching  which  materially  altered  it  with  this 
view. 

20.  I  forward  a  table,  which  fl'ill  give  the  information 
required,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  on  this  point. 

21.  The  school  has  a  very  good  library,  to  which  the 
sixth  and  U])per  and  middle  divisions  of  the  fifth  form 
have  access,  on  payment  of  4s.  per  school-time.  The  di- 
rectors are  the  three  first  King's  scholars  and  three  first 
oppidans.  Any  boy  below  the  fonns  above  mentioned, 
who  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  the  libran,',  may  ajiply  to 
them,  and  they  have  fidl  power  to  accede  to  his  request. 
If  they  refuse  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  head 
master ;  but  no  appeal  of  this  nature  has  ever  come  before 
the  present  head  master.  The  library  is  supported,  besides 
this,  by  subscriptions  from  some  of  the  masters,  and  by 
presents  of  books  from  old  Etonians ;  and  when  the  di- 
rectors find  that  they  have  a  sufficient  sum  in  hand,  they 
submit  a  list  of  the  books  which  they  wish  to  i)urchase  to 
the  head  master  for  his  approval.  There  is  a  good  collec- 
tion of  English  stuffed  birds,  mainly  the  gift,  of  the  late 
Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  but  nothing  more ; 
no  apparatus  for  exjieriments  in  Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

22.  There  is  no  jjrovision  made  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  mu^ic,  though  many  boys  prosecute  the  study.  For 
dra\\-ing  there  is  a  regularly  ai)i)ointcd  master,  who  has  a 
room  built  and  arranged  as  a  school  of  art.  It  is  pro\'ided 
with  the  best  casts  and  models  and  the  best  examjdes  that 
can  be  got.  The  room  is  open  for  four  hours  daily,  and 
the  pupils  attend  as  often  as  they  can.  With  the  upper 
and  advanced  pupils  the  attendance  given  and  the  progress 
made  is  good  ;  among  the  lower  there  is  in  some  cases  ir- 
regularity. During  the  last  six  months  of  1860  the  number 
of  pupils  was  47,  but  the  average  previous  to  that  time  had 
generally  been  35.  In  September  1860,  14  of  the  number 
above  mentioned  were  new  puj)ils ;  12  had  learnt  rather 
more  than  six  months,  4  from  two  to  three  years,  and  the 
remainder  had  become  pupils  during  the  year  1869. 

23.  The  constant  intercourse  between  the  tutor  and  jiupil 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayer  in  all  the  tutors'  and  many  of  the  Dames' 
houses,  the  teaching  in  school  and  in  the  pupil-room,  the 
authority  which  the  masters  have  to  pimish  any  breach  of 
order  and  good  conduct,  their  constantly  associaring  with 
their  pupils,  especially  the  upper  boys,  and  the  influence 
which  through  them  they  exercise  upon  the  whole  mass, 
their  ready  co-operation  in  suppressing  any  evil  pointed  out 
to  them,  the  authority  of  the  sixth  form  to  set  punishments 
(but  not  to  administer  personal  chastisement),  the  know- 
ledge that  each  has  that  he  holds  his  place  in  the  sixth  form 
solely  on  the  condition  of  supporting  what  is  good  and 
checking  what  is  bad  in  the  school,  and  that  any  known 
dereliction  of  duty  upon  this  point  would  render  him  Uable 
to  degradation,  are  the  means  adopted  at  Eton  to  promote 


the  ends  to  which  this  question  refers,  and  I  do  not  hesitate        Answers 

to  say  that,  judging  from  the  present  moral  condition  of  

the  school,  they  do  so  amply  and  etfcctually.  Eton. 

21.  (1.)  The  sermons  in  the  College  chapel  are  ])reached  

by  the    l'ro\ost   and  Fellows   in  their  turns  of  residence.     ^       ^ei<. 
Occasionally  the  pulpit  is  offered  to  the  head  master,  who    ^-  O.  Gomlfurd. 

also  in  Lent   delivers  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  after-  

noon.  I  believe  that  the  head  master  has  always  addressed 
himself  specially  to  the  boys,  both  in  these  lectures  and  in 
his  sermons.  Those  delivered  by  the  members  of  the  Col- 
lege are  usually  but  not  invariably  addressed  to  the  boys. 

(2. 1  The  4)reparation  of  each  boy  for  confirmation  is  left 
entirely  to  his  tutor. 

(3.)  The  boys  attend  the  church  service  twice  on  Sunday  ; 
the  holy  communion  is  administered  once  a  month.  The 
attendance  of  the  boys  there  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
usually  averages  about  120.  There  are  more,  of  course, 
immediately  after  a  confirmation,  before  those  who  have 
been  confirmed  quit  the  school,  and  fewer,  shortly  before 
a  confirmation.  The  confirmation  takes  place  once  in 
eighteen  months  or  once  a  year,  if  circumstances  Seem  to 
require  it.  The  boys  also  attend  chapel  once  on  half, 
twice  on  whole  hididays. 

(4.)  On  Sunday  prayers  are  read  in  College  and  at  every 
house  at  !)  a.m.:  morning  service  at  lO.iO;  afternoon 
service  at  3  p.m.  ;  prayers  at  9  p.m.  or  9".'W  p.m.  in  College 
and  in  everi'  house.  Each  boy  attends  his  tutor  for  about 
an  hour  on  Sunday  for  rehgious  instruction,  the  nature  of 
which,  and  the  classes  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided, 
depend  upon  the  tutor.  Boys  are  also  occujjied  on  Sundays 
in  writing  answers  to  questions  on  sacred  subjects,  which 
are  set  on  Saturday,  and  the  answers  brought  into  school 
with  the  (ireek  Testament  lesson  on  Monday  morning. 

(5.)  The  first  jiart  of  this  question  appears  to  be  an- 
swered by  what  has  been  written  above  ;  tutors  will  siieciiy 
how  they  test  the  religious  knowledge  of  their  pupils ;  in 
school  it  is  ascertained  by  each  examination  containing  a  paper 
on  such  subjects,  and  by  the  examination  in  "  collections." 

25.  The  same  ofl'ences  are  not  uniformly  visited  wth 
the  same  punishment ;  much  depends  upon  the  character 
and  ])osition  of  the  offender. 

26.  All  offences  do  not  come  before  the  head  master. 
rests  with  the  other  masters  to  use  their  discretion  in 
bringing  them  before  him  or  not ;  but  the  rule  laid  down 
is, — that  no  complaint  should  come  before  the  head  master 
without  iirevious  notice  to  the  boy's  tutor,  in  order  that  the 
two  masters  may  consider  how  far  the  reference  to  the 
head  master  is  desirable.  The  offence  is  specified  by  the 
master  who  makes  the  complaint,  and  the  boy  complained 
of  is  told  before  punishment  with  what  he  is  charged.  If 
he  denies  the  charge,  or  says  he  was  not  aware  that  his 
name  was  to  be  sent  to  the  head  master,  he  is  remanded, 
and  the  truth  of  his  statement  inquired  into.  In  all  cases 
brought  before  the  head  master,  he  awards  and  inHicts  the 
punishment.  In  the  case  of  lower  school  boys,  what  has 
been  here  said  of  the  head  master  applies  to  the  lower 
master. 

27.  The  sixth  form,  and  in  some  cases  the  upper  part 
of  the  fifth  form,  are  empowered  to  maintain  discipline  by 
setting  ])unishnients.  The  captain  of  each  house,  too,  is  ex- 
pected to,  and  does,  co-operate  with  the  master  in  maintaining 
discipline  and  order.  In  College  this  authority  extends 
over  all  Jielow  the  six  first  of  the  fifth  form,  and  in  certain 
exceptional  cases,  over  them  also ;  out  of  College,  unless 
by  special  direction  in  a  particular  case,  over  lower  boys 
only. 

28".  I  do,  because  they  ensure  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  subordination  without  esjiionage  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  and  sujipress  much,  which  might  otherwise  go 
amiss,  without  the  possibility  of  the  master's  being  aware 
of  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  they  tend  to  suppress 
the  tjTanny  of  the  stronger;  the  very  fact  of  the  power 
being  assigned  to  boys,  not  according  to  bodily  strength, 
but  according  to  rank  in  school,  and  that  the  lower  boy, 
whate\'er  his  physical  capabilities  be,  must  submit  to  the 
authority  of  his  superiors  in  school,  appears  to  me  neces- 
sarily to  produce  the  result  above  stated. 

29.  There  is  no  enforced  attendance  at  games,  unless  by 
the  rules  of  the  club  to  which  a  boy  belongs,  and  to  which 
he  may  belong  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  Every  lower  boy  is 
a  "fag  "  to  some  fifth  form  boy  in  the  house  at  which  he 
boards;  in  College  to  one  of  the  first  sixteen  boys.  In  no 
case  does  the  power  to  "fag"  extend  below  the  upper 
remove  of  the  lower  di\-ision  of  the  fifth  form.  Besides  the 
regular  duties  performed  for  his  master,  a  lower  boy  may 
be  called  upon  to  do  occasional  services,  such  as  going  on 
a  message,  for  other  fifth  form  boys.  I  do  not  believe  the 
system  of  "  fagging "  to  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
health,  or  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  in  any 
other  waj'.  I  believe  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive 
proof  of  this  to  be  that  the  relation  of  master  and  "fag" 
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is  almost  always  a  bond  of  friendship,  very  rarely  a  cause 
of  enmity  or  other  bad  feeling.  The  master  is  looked  upon 
by  the  "  fag  "  as  his  protector,  and  the  boy  to  whom  he 
goes  for  help  in  case  of  any  diificulty,  which  he  could  not 
so  well  lay  before  his  tutor. 

30.  I  recollect  but  few  instances  of  such  abuses  of  dis- 
ciplinary power.  I  believe  that  where  they  exist  they 
would  be  likely  to  come  to  the  master's  knowledge,  because 
I  have  had  appeals  from  the  sixth  form's  ])unishments,  but 
never  one  in  which  I  have  not  found  the  sixth  form  in 
the  right.  I  ha\-e  kno%TO  a  captain  of  a  house  take  away 
a  fag  from  a  fifth  form  boy  who  had  abused  Ijis  privilege, 
and  refuse  to  allow  him  another.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
similar  cases  the  same  course  would  be  pursued,  and  a 
punishment  of  this  nature  would  in  every  way  be  much 
more  effectual  than  one  administered  by  a  master. 

31.  Thirty-seven  weeks  and  two  days. 

32.  Three  times  in  the  year.  Three  weeks  and  four  days 
at  Easter  :  six  weeks  and  four  days  at  election  ;  four  weeks 
and  four  days  at  Christmas.  "The  fifth  form  have  one, 
the  sixth  form  two  days  more  holiday  than  the  rest  of  the 
school  on  each  occasion. 

33.  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half  holidays,  and  on 
Thursday  there  is  no  school  after  four  o'clock.  This  is 
what  is  "termed  in  Eton  language  '  a  regular  week."  But 
this  does  not  occur  so  often  as  the  name  would  seem  to 
imjdy.  During  our  last  school  time  of  twelve  weeks,  we 
liad  only  five  such.  They  are  interrupted  by  saints'  days, 
and  a  few  anniversary  holidays.  There  are,  however,  only 
three  days  in  the  year  on  which  we  have  not  one  school ;  a 
whole  holiday  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  save  on  those 
three  days,  does  not  exist. 

34.  There  is  none  specified  at  which  boys  are  required  to  lie 
dressed.  Lower  school  boys  go  to  bed  at  9.30.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lower  boys  at  10 ;  fifth  and  sixth  form,  at 
half-past  ten  or  11,  none  later. 

Ji>.  This  depends  mainly  U])on  the  tutor's  requirements 
from  his  pujiils.     The  school  regulations  specify  no  time. 

3(i.  I  am  not  able  to  state  precisely,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
define.  They  require  different  quantities  at  difi'erent  periods 
of  the  year.  "  In  the  winter  they  use  much  more  for  foot-ball 
than  in  summer  for  cricket,  because  so  many  are  then  on 
the  river;  but  they  have  never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
as  much  ground  as  they  require.  The  acreage  of  the 
ground  used  for  cricket  amounts  to  38  acres,  3  roods,  21 
perches.  I  am  unable  to  state  accurately  the  amount  used 
for  foot  ball. 

37.  All  open,  all  grass. 

38.  All  free  from  building. 


3!).  Cricket,  fives,  foot-ball,  boating,  running  races,  and 

jumping,  drilling. 

40.  Practically,  boys  extend  their  walks  and  runs  as  far 
as  they  can  go  in  the  time  allowed,  i.e.,  from  two  hours  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  their  boating.  A  certain  numlier  of  the  upper 
boys  are  under  certain  conditions  allowed  four  hours  on  the 
water. 

41.  Fencing  and  gymnastics  are  taught  by  a  regularly 
appointed  master,  but  they  are  extras,  and  not  compulsory 
on  any  one.  Swimming  is  taught  by  regularly  appointed 
teachers,  at  each  of  the  places  where  the  boys  bathe,  and  no 
boy  is  allowed  to  boat  until  he  has,  «'hat  is  technically 
termed  "passed"  in  swimming;  "passing"  consists  m 
showing  himself  to  one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
of  masters  appointed  for  this  purpose,  a  sufficiently  expert 
swimmer  to  have  self  confidence  in  case  of  an  accident  in 
boating. 

42.  I  do  not  think  that  boys  distinguished  for  their 
progress  in  intellectual  studies  are  at  present  so  distinguished 
as  they  used  to  be  in  the  manly  games  (perhajis  I  should 
except  foot-ball),  and  I  believe  the  cause  to  be  that  a 
much  more  severe  and  technical  training  is  required  in 
both  departments ;  cricket  for  instance  is  taught,  by  pro- 
"  fessional  players."  Boys,  too,  are  what  is  called"  coached  " 
for  their  boat  races.  The  same  sort  of  thing  prevails  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  intellectual  studies,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  for  the  last  few  years  at  Eton,  there  have  been 
but  few  King's  scholars  distinguished  in  the  cricket  field, 
nor  have  they  contended  with  any  chance  of  success  against 
the  oppidans  while  in  intellectual  pursuits  they  have  as  a 
body  been  more  distinguished. 

43.  I  believe  the  results  of  an  Eton  education  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  because  thougli  it  may  not  have  qualified 
each  boy  who  has  received  it  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
profession  for  which  he  is  intended,  it  has  given  him  in  most 
cases  those  habits  and  that  tone  of  mind  which  enables  those 
who  ha\-e  to  prepare  him  more  immediately  for  his  after 
course  to  deal  with  him  more  easily,  and  to  fit  him  most  com- 
pletely. I  need  not  point  to  living  examples  of  this,  they  are 
sufficiently  well  known. 

44.  After  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  answer  to  question 
43,  perhaps  I  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider any  fundamental  alterations  in  the  system  and  course 
of  education  at  Eton  desirable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
many  minor  details  it  is  capable  of  improvements,  and  I 
believe  that  we  are  all  ready  and  willing,  as  we  see  the  need, 
to  introduce  them. 


List  of  Scholarships  and  other  Distinctions  gained  by  Foundation  Scholars  and  by  Boys  not  on  the  Foundation  at 
Eton,  during  the  last  Ten  Years,  at  Oxford.— Referred  to  in  answer  to  Question  20. 


College. 

1st  Class 
Moderations. 

1st  Class 
Final  Examination. 

Open 
Scholarship. 

Open 
Fellowship. 

Other  Distinctions. 

Balliol 

. 

Easter  1S51 

„ 

Balliol,  1851      - 

Vinerian  Scholar. 

Trinity 

Easter,  1 852. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Exeter          • 

Do.     do. 



•^^ 

— 

— 

Balliol 

Do.    do. 

Michaelmas  1853 

"               * 

Merton 

Arnold  Prize,  1st  Class, 
Modern  History  and 
Law,  English  Es'say. 

Balliol 

Do.     do. 

. 

Hertford  and  Ireland 
Scholarship. 

All  Souls 

Eldon  Scholar,  and  Latin 
Verse  Prize. 

Balliol 

Do.     do. 

.                  .                   «                   - 

Magdalen,  1853 

Magdalen,  1857. 

— 

Merton 

Michaelmas  1852 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

Balliol 

Easter  1852           ..            .            - 

-                -                - 

"            -            - 

1st  Class  Mathematics, 
1852. 

Balliol 

^ 

Easter  1852. 

— 

— 

— 

University    - 
Alcrton 

_ 

E.-ister  1852. 

— 

— ■ 

— 

. 

Michaelmas  1852               - 

. 

- 

Craven  Scholar. 

Christ  Church 

_             -            - 

Michaelmas  1852. 

— 

— 

— 

Christ  Church     .             -           - 

Senior  Mathematical 

.             -            . 

Johnson's  Mathematical 

Scholar. 

Prize. 

Balliol 

. 

Michaelmas  1853 

- 

Exeter. 

— 

Balliol 

-             -            - 

Michaelmas  1853 

-                 .                - 

All  Souls,   1854 

English  Essay,  1854. 

Christ  Church 

- 

Michaelmas  1853 

-                 -                - 

-                         -                        - 

1st  Class  Modern  History 
and  Law,  1854. 

Trinity 

•Easter  1853    - 

•  Easter  1S55       .            -            - 

_                 -                - 

•  Exeter. 

— 

Balliol 

Michaelmas  1853 

- 

Hertford,  1854. 

— 

— 

Corpus 

Easter  1854       - 

Easter  1850. 

— 

— 

— 

JIagdaleiiHall 

*  Easter  1854   - 

- 

•  Magdalen     Demy 

1854. 

~ 

Magdalen  Hall 

Michaelmas  1854 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Merton 

Michaelmas  1854 

•Easter  1856 

- 

*  Lincoln,  1857. 

— 

University     - 

. 

Law  and  Modern  History,  1855. 

— 

— 

— 

Christ  Church 

_            -            - 

Law  and  Modern  History,  1856. 

— 

— 

— 

Christ  Church 

.             -            _ 

Law  and  Modern  History,  1856. 

— 

— 

— 

Merton 

_             _            - 

Mathematics,  1856. 

— 

— 

— 

Christ  Church 

- 

Law  and  Modern  History,  lSj6  - 

-                   _                   _ 

All  Souls. 

— 

Merton 

1856. 



_ 

— 

— 

Balliol 

1856. 



— 

— 

— 

Balliol 

1856. 





— 

— 

Balliol 

1856 

1857          ...            - 

Balliol,  1855 

All  Souls,  1859. 

— 

'  A  King's  Scholar. 
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CoUfge. 

1st  Class 
Moderations. 

1st  Class 
Final  Eiiaminations. 

Open 
Scholarship. 

Open 
Fellowship. 

Other  Distinctions. 

Balliol 

1857 

Literal  Human.,  1857 

- 

- 

Latin     Verse    Gaisford 
Prize. 

__ 



Law  and  .Modern  History,  1355  - 

-                 -                . 

All  Souls,  1859. 



Balliol 

-             -            . 

Litera.'  Human.,  1857. 

— 





Christ  Church 

- 

Law  and  Modern  History,  1857  - 

. 

- 

Vinerian  Scholar. 

Christ  Church 

. 

Law  and  Modern  History,  1858. 

— 

— 



lialliul 

_             -            - 

Litera;  Human.,  1S5S. 

— 







— 

•  Queen's,  1858. 





^lerton 

-            -            - 

Natural  Science,  1858. 

— 





Halliol 

1857 

- 

Balliol,  1890. 

— 

__ 

Morton 

.Michaelmas  1S57 

— 

— 

_ 



lialliul 

.Michaelmas  1858 

Litera;  Human.,  1860 

Ireland,  i860 

Magdalen,  1861 

Gaisford  Prize,  18G0. 

licUliol 

1857. 

— 

— 

^ 

, 

Balliol 

Easter  1858 

Hertford,  1858. 





Christ  Church 

-            -            . 

LiterjE  Human.,  1S60. 

— 



— 

Christ  Church 

Easter  ISCO      - 

SUulc    Scholar- 
ship,     Christ 
Church. 

— 

llcrton 

Alichaelmas  1860 

— 

— 



__ 

Mcrton 

-             -            - 

-                 -                 - 

-                 -                - 

Boden  Scholar- 
ship, 1858. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lincoln,  1S59. 



Merton 

- 

-                 -                 .                 . 

... 

Magdalen,  1861. 



Balliol 

1861. 

— 

— 



__ 

Balliol 

- 

1861. 

— 

— 

— 

Answebs. 

Etoh. 

/few. 
C.  O.  Gvod/ord 


•  A  King's  Scholar. 

List  of  Scholarships  and  other  Distinctions  gained  by  Foundation  Scholars,  and  by  Boys  not  on  the  Foundation  at 
Eton,  during  the  last  'ren  Years,  at  Cambridge. — Referred  to  in  Answer  M. 
N.B. — >  refers  to  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 

/J  refers  to  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  following  these  letters  to  the  class  gained  in  the  Tripos. 
y  to  University  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 
>  to  College  Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 


1851. 


1852. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


X  1st,  S 
3rd,  I 

0   1st,  2 

2nd,  a. 
y  Smith's  Prize 


«  1st,  2 
2nd,  2      - 

^  2nd, 1       - 

J/  Epigram.  ' 


3  1  Fellowship 
Caius  College 


.  lst,l 

2nd,  2 

.trd,  2. 1 
,S  1st,  2  1 

2nd,  1. 
y  Epigram  '   - 

English  Verse  ' 

Hebrew  Scholarship 


5  2  Trin.  Fellowships 
2  Trin.  Scholarships 


1st,  3 


-     ^  2nd,  3  ' 


y  Latin  Odo  ' 
Epigram,  i 
English  Verse. 


i  Fellowship  St.  John 
Trin.  Scholarship    - 


o  1st,  1. 
2nd,  1.  1 

0  1st,  1 ' 

y  Epigram. 

Member         Under- 
graduate Prize.  ^ 

Craven  .Scholar.  ' 

Porson  Scholar. 
S  1  Trin.  Fellowship. 

3  Trin.  Scholarships. 


0  1st,  3  = 
3rd,  1 

y  Latin  Ode. 
Camden  Medal. 


1857. 


1858, 


1859. 


1360. 


1861. 


1st, 

31 

2nd 

1 

fi 

1st, 

o  1 

2nd 

21 

3rd, 

1 

■/■ 

i  2  Trinity  Scholarships 


«  1st,  2 
3rd,  1  1 

0  1st.  1  1 

2nri,  2 ' 

.'ird,  1  1 
y  Pitt  Scholarship  1 


5  2  Trinity  Fellowships 


2nd,  : 


fi  1st,  1 

2nd,  3 

3rd,  1  ' 
y  Latin  Ode  i    - 

Camden  Medal 


i  1  Trinity  Fellowship  - 
1  Trinity  Scholarship 


«  1st,  1  ' 
2nd,  3  ^ 

^  1st,  4* 

2nd,  2^  -  - 

3rd,  2' 
y  Chancellor's  Medal 

Memb.  Bachelor's  Prize 

Greek  Ode  ' 

Battle  Scholarship 

Bell  .Scholarship  i 

i  2  Trinity  Scholarships  - 
1      .Magdalen      College 
Scholarship. 


:   1st,  1.  1 

2nd,  1  ' 

3rd,  3.  ' 
!  1st,  2.' 

2nd,  3.  > 

3rd,  3.  1 
■  Latin  Ode.  i 

Craven  Scholarship,  i 

Brown  Scholarship,  i 

2nd  Bell  Scholarship.' 

Hulsean  Essay.' 

Le  Bas  Essay. 

1  Trinity  Fellowship. 

1  JIagdalen  College  Scho- 
larship. 

1  Trinity  Scholarship. 


'  One  King's  Scholar.  =  Two  King's  Scholars.  ^  Three  King's  Scholars.  *  Four  King's  Scholars. 

Tablk  showing  the  Number  of  Boy8  pLaced  on  the  Ixdexture  for  Admission  on  the  Foundation  of  Eton 
College  in  each  of  the  last  Ten  Years,  the  Age  of  each  Boy,  and  tlie  Number  of  Boys  selected  from 
the  School. 


Age. 

Number. 

1 

\ 

1S52. 

IS3.3. 

1      1854. 

1855. 

.      1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

S  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

9    - 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

'> 

2 

10  - 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

11    - 

7 

" 

3 

4 

4 

6 

3 

2 

3 

12    - 

4 

3 

1 

.1 

2 

2 

5 

-. 

4 

4 

13    - 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

o 

6 

5 

14    - 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

15    - 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Totals 
Of  these  there  were  elected 

21 

15 

13 

14 

14               15 

13 

18 

20 

23 

from  the  school    - 
Actually  admitted  - 

5 

1 

5 

5 

6 

7 

1 

5 

3 

4 

18 

15 

13 

13 

14 

7 

13 

14 

15 

G 

Q 
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Answehs. 

Eton. 

ne>!. 
C.  O.  Goodford. 


List  of  Scholarships 

,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  belonging  to  Eton  College. 

Scholarshipa 

At  what  University 
and  College,  or 

How  obtained, 

and  whether 

by  Examination  or 

otherwise. 

For 

or 

Exhibitions. 

■whether  unconfined  to 
a  College  or 
University. 

Examiners. 

Value. 

what  Period 
tenable. 

ScHOLAItSniPS. 

o  Tlie  JVewcaslIe  - 

No    restriction  as  to 

By  examination 

Two  Masters  of  Arts 

50/.  per  annum 

Three  years. 

College  or  Univer- 

• 

of  Oxford  or  Cam- 

sity. 

bridge. 

7  The  Goodall    - 

No    restriction   as   to 
College   or   Univer- 
sity. 

In  the  gift  ot  the  Pro- 
vost. 

No  examination    .     - 

62/.  per  annimi 

Four  years. 

7  e  The  Davles  - 

No    restriction   as   to 

In  the  gift  of  the  Pro- 

No examination 

52/.  1 5.S.  per  annum 

Till  24  years  of 

College  or  Univer- 
sity. 
No    restriction   as  to 

vost. 

age. 

0  e  The  Davies  - 

In  the  gift  of  the  Pro- 

No examination 

42/.  per  annum 

For  four  years. 

College  or  Univer- 

vost. 

0  e  Tlie  Davies  - 

sity. 

No    restriction  as  to 
College   or  -Univer- 
sity. 

No    restriction  as  to 

In  the  gift  of  the  Head 
Master. 

No  examination 

42/.  per  annum 

For  four  years. 

7  6  The  Davies  - 

In  the  gift  of  the  Head 

No  examination 

42/.  per  annimi 

For  four  years. 

College   or  Univer- 

Master. 

7  Chambcrlatfne  - 

sity. 
No    restriction   as   to 

In  the  gift  of  the  Pro- 

No examination 

"1  Variable  with  the 

For  four  years. 

College   or  Univer- 

vost. 

1       rent  of  an  estate, 

sity. 

I      about    50/.    per 

7  Chamherlayne  - 

No   restriction  as  to 
College   or   Univer- 
sity. 

In  the  gift  of  the  Pro- 
vost. 

No  examination 

J       annum. 

7  7)  lif'i/nvhls 

7  Bei/mihls        -■ 

7  Hei/noldti 

Exeter    College,  Ox- 
ford, "  if  they  can  be 
properly    accommo- 
dated there  "  - 

The    Provost,    Fel- 
y     lows,    and    Head 
Master 

vNo  examination 

48/.  Ss.  each  - 

For  four  years. 

7  5  Bryant 

No  restriction    - 

Gift  of  the  Provost    - 

No  examination 

30/.  17.5.  per  annum 

At  the  discre- 
tion    of    the 

PoSTMASTEESHlrs 

Provost. 

c  Chamber  - 

Merton   College,  Ox- 

Nomination    of     the 

The  "Warden  and  Eel- 

1.12/.  per  annum 

For  four  years. 

ford. 

Provost  of  Eton. 

lows  of  aierton  Col- 
lege. 
The  Warden  and  Eel- 

e  Chamber  - 

Mertou  College,   Ox- 

Nomination   of     the 

About  !00/.  per  an- 

For four  years. 

ford. 

Provost    of    King's 

lows  of  Merton  Col- 

num. 

Exhibitions. 

College. 

lege. 

iRous 

Pembroke       College, 

Nomination   of  Head 

Master  and  Fellows  of 

30/.  per  annum 

For  four  years. 

Oxford. 

Master  of  Eton. 

Pembroke    College, 
Oxford. 

7  ThcGoodall     - 

No  restriction   - 

In  the  gift  of  the  Pro- 
vost and  Head  Master. 

No  examination 

30/.  per  annum 

For  three  years. 

7  The  Berrimatt  - 

No  restriction    - 

In  the  gift  of  the  Pro- 
vost and  Head  Master. 

No  examination 

37/.  15s.  per  annum 

For  five  years. 

a  Open  to  Oppidans. 

i8  Restricted  to  Scholars  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
7  Restricted  to  superannuated  King's  Scholars  /rom  Eton. 
5  For  sous  of  clergymen  or  others  not  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. 


(  Restricted  to  King's  Scholars  at  Eton. 

f  Restricted  to  King's  Seholai-s  at  Eton,  or  who  have  left  not 

more  than  15  months. 
T)  For  boys  "  designed  for  elergjTnen." 
6  For  sons  of  clergymen  or  of  widows  with  large  families. 


Whether  on 

Prizes  and  their  Value. 

For  what  given. 

Examination  or 
otherwise. 

Examiners. 

To  whom  open. 

Books  to  the  value  of  10/. 

For     the     holiday 

Head  Master  - 

Confined  to  the  10  first  King's 

twice  in  the  year. 

task  verses. 

Scholars. 

Books  to  the  value  of  5/. 

For  Greek  iambics 

- 

Provost,   Head  Mas- 
ter, and  one  assistant. 

Boys  in  the  two  first  divisions 

Books  lo   the   value   of  5/. 

For  a  declamation 

. 

Hejid  Master  - 

Confined  to  the  four  King's 

twice  in  the  year. 

Scholars  who  are  appointed 
to  write. 

Tomline    prize   of    30/.    in 

For  mathematics  - 

On  examination    - 

By  a  Graduate  of  the 

Open  to  all  the  school. 

books,  annual. 

University. 

The   late   Prince   Consort's 

French,     German, 

On  examination    - 

Appointed      by      the 

Open  to  all  the  school. 

prizes    for    modern    Lan- 

or Italian. 

Head  Master. 

guages,  value  50/.  in  books. 

Richard's  Essay  prizes,  value 

Latin  and  English 

.            -            . 

Adjudged      by      the 

The  English  compulsory  upon 

10/.  each  in  books. 

essays. 

Head  Master. 

the  Sixth  and  such  of  the 
Fifth  Form,  as  the  Head 
Master  thinks  fit,  the  Latin 
voluntary. 

Richard's  prize  of   50/.    in 

. 

Without  examina- 

In   the    gift    of   the 

Confined    to     superannuated 

money,  or   two  prizes  of 

tion. 

Provost    and  Head 

King's  Scholars,  or  if  none 

2.5/. 

Master. 

worthy  of  it,  to  Scholars  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Newcastle  Medal  - 

The  second  boy  in 

Examination 

By    two   Masters    of 

<  )pen  to  Sixth  and  upper  pai't 

the  examination 

Arts  of  Oxford   or 

of  Fifth  Form. 

for  the   scholar- 
ship. 

Cambridge. 

Julv  9,  1862. 


(Signed) 


Cu.VKLEb  U.   GOODFOKU, 

Provost  of  Eton. 
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Answers  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Carter,  M.A.,  Lower 

Master  of  Eton  College. 


11. 

All  the  questions  m  Paper  I.,  aiitl  the  first  nine  in 
Paper  II.,  refer  to  subjects  which  do  not  fall  under  my 
cognizance. 

10.  The  lower  master  receives  as  salary  from  the  College 
"S/.  16s.  (subject  to  a  deduction  for  income  ta.v  and  a  fee 
of  1/.  8s.  to  CoUetre  servants),  with  a  small  allowance  of 
bread  and  beer.  He  also  receives  an  entrance  fee  of  -il.  4s. 
from  all  boys  admitted  into  the  lower  school,  and  6/.  (is.  as 
an  annual  payment  so  long  as  they  remain  in  it,  while  no 
l)ajTnent  is  made  by  Collegers.  The  charges  for  noblemen 
are  double.  From  these  funds  the  lower  master  pays  each 
of  his  assistant  masters  30/.  per  annum.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  state  from  what  source  the  College  salary  is  ])aid, 
nor  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
Fellows  ;  nor  can  I  give  the  average  amount  received  from 
lioys.  The  total  receipts  in  18(>()  were  l.OOJ/. ;  in  lS(il, 
1 .0-241. ;  but  these  sums  are  considerably  above  the  average, 
from  the  numbers  of  the  lower  school  having  increased. 

11.  There  are  now  four  classical  assistant  masters  in  the 
lower  school.  No  authoritative  rule  is  laid  downi  as  to  any 
I)roportion  between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number 
of  boys,  but  it  is  left  with  the  lower  master  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Provost  and  Head  master)  to  decide  what 
number  he  deems  sufficient.  During  the  last  school-time  the 
total  number  of  boys  was  119,  and  of  assistant  masters  four, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  master  to  2-1  boys,  and  at  no  time 
docs  there  seem  to  have  been  much  difference,  though  naturally 
it  is  impossible  to  disi)ense  with  the  services  of  an  assistant 
master  when  they  may  not  be  required  from  the  reduced 
number  of  boys.  Thus,  from  a  comparison  of  numbers 
taken  at  election,  which  is  necessarily  disadvantageous  to 
the  lower  school,  there  were  in — 


Date. 

Number  of  Boys. 

1 
Assistant  Masters. 

1811 

76 

3 

1821 

39 

.•5 

\s:n 

46 

3 

18;«; 

18 

o 

18-11 

.30 

3 

185(; 

71 

4 

1861 

99 

4 

This  docs  not  include  the  master  and  teachers  of  arith- 
metic, writing,  and  dictation.  Of  these  there  are  at  present 
one  master  and  seven  teachers. 

12.  The  assistant  masters  of  the  lower  school  are  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  lower  master,  subject  to  the  api)roval 
of  the  Provost  and  head  master ;  they  have  always  hitherto 
been  chosen  from  the  Universities,  and  so  I  should  always 
wish  them  to  be.  In  most  cases  they  have  either  been  in 
holy  orders  previous  to  their  appointment,  or  have  been 
subsequently  admitted  to  them,  the  only  limitation  being 
that  they  should  be  Eton  men,  either  oppidans  or  col- 
legers (of  the  two  appointed  by  myself  one  having  been  an 
oppidan,  the  other  a  colleger),  and  this  limitation  I  con- 
sider very  desirable,  if  not  necessary  for  the  due  mainte- 
nance of  the  interests  and  discipline  of  the  school.  The 
Eton  system  differs  from  most  if  not  aU  others  in  teaching 
a  boy  moral  self-control,  and  self-respect,  and  self-reliance, 
without  self-consciousness,  by  combining  strict  discipline 
with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  libert}-  and  inde- 
pendence of  action ;  but  if  other  than  Eton  men  were  em- 
ployed as  masters  or  tutors, — men  who,  however  excellent 
and  desirable  in  other  respects,  were  unacquainted  with 
Eton  ways  and  habits,  from  not  ha\-ing  been  at  the  school 
themselves, — it  would  be  necessary  to  make  such  alterations 
of  discipline  as  would  greatly  tend  to  change  the  character 
and  imiiair,  perhaps,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  school. 
As  the  power  of  remo\-ing  the  head  and  lower  masters  rests 
with  the  College,  who  appoint  them,  so,  I  presume,  each  mas- 
ter may,  on  sufficient  grounds,  remove  his  own  assistants, 
but  I  neither  remember  nor  have  heard  of  this  power  being 
exercised.  There  is  no  provision  for  su])erannuation,  nor 
any  rule  or  usage  respecting  it,  further  than  each  man's 
own  feehng  of  unfitness  for  his  work.  Little  occasion  of 
provision  for  this  has  hitherto  arisen,  but  with  the  present 
largely  increased  staff  of  masters,  such  occasion  may  not 
unnaturally  arise. 

13.  Although  this  question  does  not  immediately  refer  to 
the  lower  master,  1  feel  bound  to  bear  ^^^tness  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  foundation  scholars  as  compared 
with  their  status  30  years  since,  when  I  was  myself  one  of 


their  number.  ,\s  their  condition  then  was  in  many  resjiects 
degrading  to  the  character  of  gentlemen,  so  now  are  their 
comforts  and  requirements  carefidly  and  liberally  attended 
to  and  provided  for,  so  that  in  these  points  they  in  no 
respect  fall  short  of  the  oppidans.  This  change  commenced 
witb  Provost  Hodgson,  and  has  been  since  continued,  each 
year  showing  that  it  has  beehthe  earnest  wish  of  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  position  of  the 
foundation  scholars. 

AVith  questions  14  to  17,  inclusive,  I  am  unconcerned. 
18.  In  my  answers  to  this  question,  I  speak  only  of  boys 
in  my  own  Jjouse,  which  differs  from  others  in  this  respect, 
that  as  the  lower  master  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  out- 
pupils,  the  annual  charge  for  board  and  tuition  is  1301. ;  in 
other  points  it  resembles  others  : 
£  s.    (I. 

The  liead  master    -  6    6 

Mathematics  -  4  18 

School  exjienses     -  2     9 

The  library  -  0  12 


0  (noblemen  double). 

0 

0 

0  (for  upper  boys  only). 


All  such  expenses  are  obligatory,  and  apply  equally  to  all ; 
the  entrance  ice  paid  to  the  Head  master  (for  commoners, 
5/.  5s.),  is  not  included,  as  only  occurring  once. 

The   extras   are  voluntary,   dependent  entirely   on  the 
wishes  of  parents. 


£    s. 

d. 

For  extra  mathematics 

-  10  10 

0 

per 

annum 

„    Drawing 

- 

-  14  14 

0 

)» 

Entrance 

- 

-     1     1 

(1 

„    French    - 

_ 

-  10  10 

0 

Entrance 

- 

-     1     1 

0 

„    German 

- 

-  12  12 

0 

Entrance 

- 

-     1     1 

0 

„    Fencing 

- 

-    8    8 

0 

Answdrii. 

Eton. 

Itiv. 
W.  A.  Curler. 


These  charges  have  been  fixed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school,  and  all  other  expenses  incurred  are  purely  optional, 
such  as  for  books,  clothes,  &c.,  which,  bemg  necessaries, 
are  sometimes  suppUed  from  home,  sometimes  from  this 
place.  These  items  (with  the  one  exception  of  books)  in  no 
way  concern  board,  education,  or  tuition,  and  vary  according 
to  the  wishes  of  parents,  some  allowing  greater  liberty, 
others  imposing  more  restraint,  but  in  no  cage  is  any  item 
charged  to  parents  which  has  not  previously  received  the 
tutor's  sanction,  who  acts  for  the  parent,  as  he  su])poses  to 
be  most  in  accordance  witli  his  wishes  in  each  case.  In  my 
answers  to  this  and  the  10th  question  has  been  embodied 
a  sufficient  reply  to  the  19th  also,  it  being  understood  that 
in  the  tutor's  cliarge  for  board  and  tuition,  20  guineas  is 
the  sum  paid  for  the  latter. 

20  to  24,  inclusive.  As  the  lower  school  is  constituted 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  the  upper  school,  the 
head  master's  answers  to  these  questions  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  detail  on  these  ])oints.  All  boys  in 
my  house  are  treated  on  precisely  the  same  footing ;  each 
has  his  separate  room,  in  which,  by  himself  or  with  others, 
as  he  jileases,  he  has  his  breakfast  and  tea  provided  l)y  me, 
while  his  dinner  and  su])per  are  taken  with  me.  In  their 
rooms  the  upper  boys  prepare  their  work,  while  those  of  the 
lower  forms  do  the  greater  part  with  me  in  the  pu])il  room, 
being  exempted  from  or  made  subject  again  to  that  restric- 
tion according  as  they  may  seem  deserving  of  trust  and 
confidence.  As  there  is  no  possibility  of  maintaining,  even  if 
_there  was  any  wish  for,  concealment,  every  parent  and 
friencl  of  a  boy  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  general 
management  of  our  houses,  as  regards  the  health,  comfort, 
and  good  order  of  the  inmates,  and  of  the  description  of  the 
meals  ])rovided  for  them.  It  maybe  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
look  upon  my  pupils  as  members  of  my  own  family,  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  ray  wife  and  myself,  and  that, 
without  any  clandestine  or  over-strict  smreillance,  which 
would  destroy  all  confidence  between  tutor  and  pupil,  I 
endeavour  to  maintain  proper  discipUne,  and  thereby  to 
gain  the  affections  of  my  pupils. 

25.  The  profits  derived  from  board,  lodging,  and  tuition 
are  unquestionably  an  indirect  pajTnent  for  other  services 
to  the  school,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  A  tutor's 
salary  for  his  school  work  is  plainly  insufficient  to  secure 
the  services  of  competent  men ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
infer  that  because  a  man  received  more  from  his  pupils,  and 
comparativelj'  nothing  for  his  work  in  the  school,  he  there- 
fore neglected  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former ;  the 
truth  is  that  the  one  bears  most  directly  on  the  other.  My 
own  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  and  all  I 
have  heard  from  others,  goes  to  prove  that  a  tutor's  success 
in  filling  his  house,  from  which  his  chief  income  is  drami, 
depends  in  many  cases  entirely,  in  all  very  much,  on  the 
character  which  he  gains  from  his  school-work.  The  man 
^I'ho  manages  and  teaches  his  division  in  school  well,  unless 
there  be  some  personal  defect,  or  want  of  tact,  is  sure  to 
have  a  full  house,  while  he  who  is  lax  with  his  (Uvision,  or 
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Answers.       fails,  from  whatever  cause,  in  teaching  and  conveying  in- 

. struction,  will  in  the  end  find  the  number  of  his  pupils  fail, 

Eton.  although  for  a  time  he  may  seem  prosperous  :  and  thus 

every  man's  income  depends  very  much  on  his  own  work  in 

Ben.  school,  whereas  if  a  man  received  a  sufficient  fixed  sum, 

W.  A.  Curler,     little  energy  or  interest  would  be  thrown  into  the  work,  and 

little  regard  paid  whether  the  class  progressed  or  not. 

27.  In  proA-iding  furniture  for  a  Ijoy's  room,  a  different 
course  is  pursued  by  different  men,  though  the  amount  of 
furniture  actually  provided  by  the  master  is,  I  believe,  the 
same  in  all  cases,  viz.  bed  and  bedding,  table,  chairs,  wash- 
ing stand;  the  remaining  furniture,  such  as  bureau,  carpet, 
crockery,  is  either  paid  for  by  an  annual  charge  on  the  boy, 
or  by  one  payment  as  an  entrance  fee,  in  either  of  which 
cases  the  furniture  is  the  property  of  the  master,  to  be  re- 
paired and  supplied  by  liim,  and  rented  b}-  the  boy;  or 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  father,  and  remaining  his  property. 
Every  boy  is  required  to  briog  six  towels,  six  small  tea 
cloths,  and  four  small  table  cloths. 

28.  The  selection  of  the  boarding  house  rests  entirely 
with  the  parent,  and  no  recommendation  is  given  by  the 
school  authorities  unless  asked  for. 

32.  The  total  number  of  boys  in  the  lower  school  at 
Christmas,  1861,  was  Si),  the  first  division  having  been  sent 
up  to  the  upper  school. 

The  greatest  number  since  1 857,  when  I  became  lower 
master,  has  been — • 


1857 

- 

- 

- 

Ill 

1868 

- 

- 

. 

115 

1859 

_ 

_ 

_ 

139 

1860 

_ 

_ 

. 

126 

1861 

- 

- 

- 

121 

The  number  of  boys 

in  each  class  befori 

3  Christmas  1861, 

iS,— 

T. 

_ 

_ 

, 

-  27 

II. 

. 

_ 

- 

-  31 

III. 

» 

- 

. 

-  23 

IV. 

» 

- 

- 

-  13 

V. 

- 

- 

- 

-  19 

The  number  of  boys  in  my  house  is  38,  the  lower 
master  being  allowed  a  larger  number,  from  taking  no  out- 
pupils. 

The  numbers  at  election  during  the  last  20  years,  which 
from  circumstances  is  not  a  favourable  period  for  taking 
an  abstract  of  the  lower  school  were, — 

Lower  Masters. 


1841 

_ 

. 

. 

30,  Mr.  Okes. 

1842 

- 

- 

- 

48 

1843 

_ 

- 

. 

52 

1844 

_ 

_ 

- 

44 

1845 

_ 

. 

_ 

52 

1846 

- 

- 

. 

51 

1847 

- 

- 

- 

43 

1848 

, 

_ 

_ 

37 

1849 

_ 

- 

- 

39 

1850 

- 

_ 

_ 

28 

1851 

» 

. 

_ 

24,  Mr.  Coleridge, 

18.52 

- 

_ 

_ 

39 

1853 

- 

. 

. 

49 

1854 

- 

- 

- 

53 

1855 

„ 

_ 

_ 

57 

1856 

- 

- 

- 

71 

1857 

_ 

- 

_ 

81,  Mr.  Carter. 

1858 

- 

. 

- 

90 

1859 

_ 

_ 

. 

116 

1860 

. 

_ 

- 

101 

1861 

- 

- 

- 

99 

III. 

"Where  the  same  questions  seem  to  refer  to  the  head  and 
lower  masters,  those  only  are  answered  which  seem  to  ap])ly 
to  the  latter  specially,  and  to  tutors,  it  being  taken  for 
■granted  that  the  answers  of  the  head  master  on  all  others 
would  be  sufficient. 

5.  Boys  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read. 
Some  of  those  now  at  Eton  were  admitted  at  seven ;  in  the 
placing  of  boys  no  regard  is  paid  to  age,  but  to  classical 
and  arithmetical  proficiency ;  an  attempt  was  made  three 
years  since,  as  had  been  tried  before,  to  limit  the  age  of 
admission  into  the  lower  school  to  12,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  enforce  it,  and  practically  the  same  rule  of  age 
holds  good  with  the  lower  as  with  the  upper  school. 

6.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  tabulated 
report  of  the  work  done  in  my  pupil  room.  My  pupils 
are  divided  into  three  sets,  each  ha\'ing  an  hour  on 
Sundays ;  the  two  upper  sets,  two  hours  each,  and  the 
lower  one  hour  in  the  week.  Tlie  subjects  for  the  two 
upper  being  Greek  or  Latin  authors,  not  done  in  school. 


for  the  lower  English  history  and  geography ;  this  work  is 
called  pri^•ate  business.  I  may  state  generally,  that  what- 
ever time  is  not  engaged  in  school  duties,  is  given  to  my 
jjupils,  and  so  arranged  that  all  may  have  their  due  share, 
the  younger  boys  requiring  greater  attention. 

7.  The  lo\i'er  master  has  no  power  either  to  modify  the 
system  and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  the  books  used 
in  the  lower  school,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Provost ; 
this  sanction  I  am  bound  to  say,  has  ne\'er  been  refused  by 
the  Provost  to  anj'  proposal  that  I  have  made.  Still  it 
may  I>e  a  question  whether,  upon  the  wiiole,  any  such 
check  is  necessary,  and  wliether  practically  it  might  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  school  l)y  j)reventing  the 
application  for  changes  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
introduced  with  advantage. 

8.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  assistant  masters  have 
always  been  consulted  before  any  change  was  made  in  tire 
studies  of  the  school ;  indeed,  any  change  must  materially 
affect  the  arrangement  of  their  pupil  rooms,  and  might  be 
imperfectly  carried  out  without  their  hearty  concurrence,  so 
that  interest  as  well  as  duty  would  lead  one  to  follow  such 
a  course,  although  the  ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  the 
lower  master. 

9-12.  Many  points  in  these  questions  have  been  answered 
above.  The  system  of  teaching  in  the  lower  school  does 
not  necessarily  comprise  any  modern  language,  the  subjects 
being  Bible  history,  classics,  geography,  English  history, 
aritlimetic,  writing,  dictation,  so  arranged  that  classics, 
writing,  or  dictation,  are  the  subjects  of  three  days  in  each 
week,  while  history,  or  geography  and  arithmetic,  are  taught 
on  tlie  other  three ;  all  of  these  form  the  subjects  of  exa- 
mination twice  a  year,  when  the  papers  for  eacli  foi-m  (of 
which  a  specimen  is  enclosed)  are  set  from  the  portions  of 
work  done  by  each  form  since  the  last  examination,  and 
looked  over  by  the  lower  master,  with  the  single  exception 
of  arithmetic  ;  the  places  are  determined  by  him  according 
to  a  boy's  proficiency  in  each  subject,  arithmetic  bearing  a 
proportion  of  one  fifth  to  tlie  rest  of  the  work  ;  these 
are  the  ordinary  ex'aminations  accordmg  to  which  boys  rise 
from  one  foi-m  to  another  twice  a  year.  A  deserving  hoy 
may  at  any  time  be  promoted  on  the  joint  recommendation 
of  the  master  of  the  division  and  of  the  tutor,  a  case  which 
repeatedly  happens;  as,  for  instance,  six  Ijoys  were  sent 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  school  at  various  times  during 
the  inter\'al  between  election  and  Christmas.  Should  there 
be  any  difference  of  opinion,  whicli  seldom  exists,  lietween 
the  master  and  tutor,  the  lower  master  would  examine  the 
boy  himself,  and  fix  his  proper  position.  This  system, 
which  has  been  changed  and  enlarged  during  the  last  three 
years,  works  well,  and  does  not  seem  to  require  further 
change  as  regards  the  present  subjects. 

14.  Every  boy  at  Eton  has  liis  tutor.  To  define  this 
tutor's  duties  is  no  easy  matter.  It  is  a  tutor's  duty  to 
devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  his  pupil,  so  long  as 
he  is  under  his  care,  the  duties  of  master  and  tutor  being 
so  identical,  that  those  of  the  one  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out detriment  to  those  of  the  other,  to  instruct  him,  whether 
as  a  preparation  for  his  school  work,  or  in  private  reading, 
to  alter  and  improve  his  composition,  to  suggest  different 
courses  of  study  to  different  boys,  to  watch  the  development 
of  his  mental  powers,  the  rise  and  growth  of  moral  tenden- 
cies, to  win  the  boy's  affections,  and  thus  exercise  a  general 
control  over  his  character,  to  communicate  freely  with  his 
parents,  to  protect  a  boy  whenever,  from  misunderstanding 
or  misapprehension  he  may  be  liable  to  be  hardly  judged  or 
punished,  and  to  inculcate  as  occasion  may  offer,  high  prin- 
ciples of  action.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there 
has  been  a  manifest  difference  in  the  relationshij)  of  tutor 
and  pupil  at  Eton,  arising  from  different  causes,  and  in 
fact  brought  about  by  different  men,  but  tending  on  the 
whole  to  draw  the  tie  closer ;  and  to  this  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  school  itself  I  attribute  the  undeniable 
improvement  in  the  general  moral  tone  and  bearing  of  the 
bovs ;  it  is  this  moral  agency  which  by  its  secret  liidden 
power  leavens  the  whole  lump,  and  does  more  to  keep  the 
school  in  a  healthful  state  by  a  manful,  not  mawkish  appeal 
to  the  higher  feelings,  than  the  influence  of  any  one  man 
enforcing  discipline  and  bringing  his  own  talents  and 
powers  to  bear  ab  extra  upon  the  general  mass.  We  have 
to  deal  with  boys  and  not  \rith  men,  antl  to  sever  or  weaken 
in  any  degree  this  tie,  would  be,  I  think,  most  pernicious  in 
its  effects. 

15.  Much  that  is  done  by  the  tutor  is  deemed  by  some 
unnecessaiy  and  undesirable.  I  refer  to  the  construings  of 
work  afterwa:'ds  done  in  school.  My  experience  of  boys 
leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  Unquestionably  the 
work  is  laborious  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary from  the  school  lessons  being  over  weU  done ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  boy  must  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  the  same  jiassage  being  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  two  different  minds.     The  results  of  the  two  first 
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divisions  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  (and  it  must 
be  remeiubeiL'd  that  these  arc  the  older  lioys,  not  the 
younf^er)  are  scarcely  satisfactory;  but  more  than  all  I 
should  de|>recate  any  change  in  this,  because  it  would  ])rac- 
tically  prevent  the  periodical  meetinits  of  tutor  and  pupil, 
when  1k'  is  able  to  brin^  his  own  mind  to  bear  upon  them  ; 
if  it  be  objected  that  he  might  see  tliem  at  other  times,  all 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  where  a  necessary  comi)ulsion 
is  removed,  work  becomes  desidtory,  and  this  is  no  mere 
expression  of  an  opinion  of  what  might  happen,  for  some 
few  years  the  boys  of  the  two  ujjper  divisions  have  been 
exempted  from  many  constniings,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
from  not  being  so  frciiuently  brought  into  contact  with 
them  I  have  lost  a  hold  which  I  previously  had.  The  time 
thus  occupied  by  the  tutor  varies  according  to  the  description 
of  the  lessons,  and  the  inclination  of  the  tutor  ;  but  it  may 
be  stated  generally  that  it  averages  from  20  to  'Jo  minutes 
for  each  lesson. 

With  the  exception  of  what  regards  the  religions  and 
moral  training  of  boys,  the  •J.'ird.  27th,2Sth,2f)tl),  and  30th 
questions  seem  to  fall  uiulcr  the  same  liead,  and  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  together,  the  excepted  part 
will  be  answered  with  question  24th. 

There  is  no  monitorial  or  jjrefect  system  at  Eton ;  the 
moral  influence  of  the  upper  boys  has  undoubtedly  great 
weight,  but  the  control  mainly  rests  upon  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  tutor,  and  the  direct  authority  of  the  head 
master.  That  these  are  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  school  during  the  last  twenty  years  can  doubt.  Thirty- 
five  years  since,  great  power  was  really  or  nominally  vested 
in  the  sixth  form ;  that  power  has  since  gradually  and 
without  any  ajiparent  sufficient  cause  dwindled  away,  and 
what  has  been  the  result?  that  the  general  good  conduct  of 
the  school  has  increased  in  almost  exact  jjroportion  to  the 
decrease  of  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ujiiier  boys. 
Commensurate  with  this  the  system  of  fagging,  which  once 
was  an  inducement  to  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
source  of  terror  on  the  other,  exists  now  only  in  name,  and 
scarcely  tends  sufficiently  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
an  upper  and  a  lower  boy.  There  is  however,  a  power 
understood  and  acknowledged  by  all  vested  in  the  sixth 
form,  which  may  be  and  is  called  forth  on  an  emergency  ; 
just  as  each  captain  of  a  house  is  the  direct  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  tutor  and  his  pupil,  so  the  sixth  form 
are  made  the  channel  of  commimication  between  the  head 
master  and  the  school ;  but  this  power  is  never  exercised, 
except  when  a  special  occasion  arises,  and  is  then  under- 
stood by  the  boys  as  the  voice  of  the  tutor  or  head  master 
speaking  through  them  rather  than  as  the  exercise  of  their 
own  authcjrity  ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  no  invidious  dis- 
tinction is  engendered  among  the  boys  themselves,  that 
there  is  no  pretext  for  tyranny,  that  all  feel  themselves 
under  the  same  legitimate  control,  and  yet  there  is  an 
acknowledged  code  of  honour  and  good  ])rinciple,  which, 
while  it  deters  the  upper  boy  from  doing  what  is  wrong, 
enables  him  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the 
younger.  To  many  this  may  seem  impossible,  but  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  Eton  system  would  show  that 
though  it  might  be  imjiossiblc  to  carry  on  a  new  establisli- 
ment  without  the  aid  of  ])refects,  such  aid  not  only  is 
absolutely  unnecessary,  but  would  be  most  prejudicial  with 
us.  The  same  applies  to  games,  there  is  no  compidsion  to 
play,  no  fagging  either  at  cricket  or  foot  ball ;  but  were  a 
lower  boy  to  absent  himself  systematically  from  aU  rational 
games  in  which  his  fellows  engaged,  a  sufficient  cause  would 
be  required,  and  if  not  gixen  he  would  be  called  on  to 
present  himself  occasionally.  Such  a  course  is  necessary  to 
foster  manliness ;  but  I  know  of  no  instance  where  a  boy  has 
been  forced  to  play,  when  there  has  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  absence ;  indeed,  I  conceive  it  be  a  tutor's  duty  to 
look  into  such  matters,  to  screen  those  who  are  physically 
unequal  to  such  healthy  exercises,  and  to  encourage  those 
who  may  wish  to  shrink  from  them,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
the  tutor  and  his  house  will  be  found  working  in  concert 
on  such  points.  From  an  ex])erience  of  Eton  life  extending 
over  nearly  forty  years,  J  may  safely  affirm  that  never  was 
there  so  little  plea  for  the  charge  of  tyranny,  and  that  the 
control  exercised  by  upper  boys  is  most  salutary  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  general  well  being  of  the  school. 

24.  The  duty  of  preaching  to  the  boys  in  the  College 
chapel  is  confined  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  or  Conducts 
as  their. deputies,  the  head  master  being  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  asked  to  ])erform  this  duty.  How  far  the  subjects 
and  handling  of  the  subjects  may  or  may  not  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  hoys,  must  be  a  matter  of  ojMnion.  The 
preparation  for  confirmation  rests  entirely  with  the  tutors, 
and  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each ;  in  most  cases,  I  belie\-e, 
each  boy  is  prepared  separately ;  in  some  a  class  arrange- 
ment is  adojited,  each  boy  receiving  once  some  private 
instruction ;   the  former  seems  to  be  on  all  grounds  the 
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most  desirable,  as  enabhng  the  tutor  to  adapt  his  teaching 
to  each  jiarticular  case.  The  nuiin  dillicnlly  in  this  course 
lies  in  tlie  want  of  time,  l)ut  in  fi\'e,  six,  or  more  ])rivate 
niterviews  with  a  boy  a  greater  insight  into  his  real  charac- 
ter may  be  gamed,  and  more  good  inculcated  than  in  twice 
the  number  of  class  meetings ;  the  main  subjects  are  na- 
turally, the  Church  catechism,  the  offices  for  l)aptism,  con- 
firmation, and  the  holy  communion,  in  themselves  suggestive 
of  every  point  of  doctrine,  and  moral  andsjiiritual  im]irove- 
ment.  Few  tutors  can  have  done  this  work  heartily  without 
feeling  the  inunense  hold  that  tlu'y  ha\-e  from  that  time 
gained  on  their  pupils, — from  that  moment  the  relationshii) 
is  altered.  We  should  undoubtedly  ill  fulfil  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  encourage  attendance  at  the  holy  connnunion, 
hut  to  make  that  the  standard  and  test  of  a  boy's  character 
would  be  very  unwise  ;  some  are  over  dillident  of  themselves, 
some  few  may  wish  to  veil  their  imniorality  by  a  ]ninctilious 
attendance.  It  seems  safer  to  leaie  it  to  a  boy's  own  con- 
science, with  an  occasional  remark,  should  he  be  continually 
neglectful,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  Some  fifteen  years 
since,  none  but  sixth  form  were  allowed  to  be  commimicants 
and  they  almost  by  compulsion  ;  it  is  now  open  to  all  who 
have  been  confirmed,  with  what  good  results  no  intelligent 
observer  can  doubt.  There  seems  little  to  be  desired  in 
the  outward  regularity  and  decorinn  in  the  attemiance  at 
the  church  services ;  no  douI)t  much  of  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  improved  condition  of  the  fabric,  which  tends 
of  itself  to  raise  the  thoughts  and  insjiire  something  of 
devotional  feeling.  There  are  morning  and  evening  prayers 
in  my  house  ;  attendance  at  these  is  required  liy  all,  without 
there  be  some  \alid  excuse.  Sunday  is  observed  much  as 
elsewhere,  nnthout  pharisaical  display,  or  any  affectation  of 
piety,  but  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  different  from  all  other 
days  and  requires  at  least  more  composure  and  steadiness, 
with  a  total  abstinence  from  games  and  other  legitimate 
amusements.  It  has  also  its  sjiecial  instruction  from  the 
tutor,  there  being  no  school  (excepting  in  the  lower 
school,  where  the  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels  are  explained, 
and  the  Church  catechism  repeated) ;  each  boy  has  his  [irivate 
business,  lasting  an  hour,  more  or  less,  in  the  epistles, 
gosjicls.  Old  Testament,  or  books  bearing  on  these  subjects, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  tutor;  and  further  a  set 
of  questions  on  religious  subjects  to  be  answered  and  shown 
up  the  next  morning  in  school.  Thus  religious  teaching 
becomes  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  the  system,  ami 
forms  a  subject  in  all  cxuminatitms. 

2o,  2<).  The  system  of  punishment  in  the  lower  school 
is  the  same  as  in  the  upper,  the  lower  taking  the  plac3  of 
the  head  master.  The  necessity  for  corporal  punishment 
has  of  late  years,  much  diminished,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  resorted  to  for  moral  offences  only. 

4.'1,  44.  -Mthough  these  questions  are  required  to  be 
answered  by  each  head  master,  a  wish  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Commissioners  that  they  should  not  be  limited  to 
them  ;  in  compliance  with  this  I  would  make  the  following 
remarks  : — 

It  is  desirable  that  classics  should  form  the  basis  of  all 
jniblic  school  education,  and  that  with  these  mathematics 
should  be  combined,  the  former  bearing  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  latter,  and  further,  the  object  of  ])ublic  school  educa- 
tion should  be  to  train  the  boy  for  the  general  work  of  life 
by  giving  a  good  sound  foundation  on  which  he  may  build 
any  superstructure ;  not  to  quahf'y  him  for  this  or  that  profes- 
sion further  than  a  general  education  may  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient. A  class  system,  e.  g.,  for  the  army,  has  been  tried  at 
Eton,  and  failed,  the  boys  being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more 
competent  to  pass  the  examination  for  the  army  than  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  regular  school  work.  Are  there, 
then,  no  studies  which  the  ])resent  requirements  of  the  age 
may  justly  call  for  in  addition  to  the  above,  to  give  an 
English  boy  of  the  higher  class  a  sound  education  ?  I  think 
there  are,  two  especially,  modern  languages  and  modern 
history ;  but  here  arise  two  great  difficulties,  how  are  they 
to  be  taught,  and  «7;en,  for  the  time  given  to  classics  is 
scarcely  too  much ;  and  first,  how  are  they  to  be  taught, 
for  if  they  are  taught  here  they  ought  to  be  taught  well  and 
efficiently,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  giving  one,  or 
occasionally  two  lessons,  in  such  subjects  during  the  week, 
or  by  bringing  down  a  chance  man  on  certain  days  to  give  a 
succession  of  lessons  at  irregular  hours.  Attempts  have  been 
made  elsewhere  by  classical  tutors  to  teach  French  ;  it  has 
almost  universally  been  acknowledged  that  this  has  failed  : 
their  pronunciation  is  often  imiiure;  their  knowledge  imper- 
fect ;  and  to  teach  anything  weU  the  teacher  must  be  master 
of  his  subject,  anil  confessedly  superior  to  his  pupil.  French, 
then,  must  be  taught  by  Frenchmen,  but  it  is  difflcvilt  to 
find  a  Frenchman  who  is  devoid  of  peculiarities  (which 
would  be  quickly  noticed  and  excite  the  ridicule  of  boys), 
and  who  is  able  to  enforce  discipline  and  command  the 
attention  of  his  class ;  vrithout  that  nothing  can  be  taught. 
Of  course,  the  older  the  boy  may  be  the  gi-eater  the  difficulty. 
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Would  it  then  be  possible  to  require  all  below  the  fifth 
form  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  French  in  precisely  the  same 
classes  as  assemble  for  classical  subjects  (for  tins  seems  very 
essential)  at  the  hands  of  a  French  master,  leavmg  it  for 
those  in  the  fifth  form  to  follow  up  the  subject,  or  not,  as 
tlieir  parents  may  desire,  or  to  exchange  it  for  German  or 
Itahan,  which  are  scarcely  less  necessary?     And  then  now 
is  modern  history  to  be  taught?     The  problem  has  never 
yet  been  solved ;  it  may  be  read,  and  the  reading  may  be 
encouraged,  but  this  is  not  teaching.     It  might  be  possible 
to  require  a  boy  to  get  up  the  leading  facts  of  a  certain 
portion,  say  5  or  10  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  school,  to 
answer  on  paper  beforehand  certain  leading  questions  pre- 
viously set,  and  then  to  be  lectured  in  school  on  this  portion, 
his  attention  being  enlisted  and  carried  along  by  occasional 
questions.  But  this  requires  a  good  msi.,  one  well  up  in  his 
suliject ;  and  how  shall  this  be  required  of  all  when  there  is 
little  time  for  previous  reading.     In  short,  it  is  easy  to  see 
and  feel  the  want,  but  probably  all  who  have  had  experience 
in  actual  teachmg  will  acknowledge  the  difficulty  when  put 
into  practice.     But,  secondly,  when  are  these  to  be  taught  ? 
We  cannot  curtail  our  classical  work  without  much  detri- 
ment, and  we  must  be   carelul  in  adding  fresh    subjects 
of  instruction  not  to  overtax  the  strength  of  a  boy's  powers  ; 
for  over-much  and  over-various  food  fails  to  give  nourish- 
ment ;  a   sufficient   time    must  be  left    for    healthy   and 
necessary  recreation.      Might   a    few,    say   two   at    most, 
repetition  lessons  in  each  week  be  discontinued  ?     A.t  most, 
because  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  a  very  useful  part 
of  a  boy's  education  ;    might  the  weeks  be   made   more 
regular,  so  that  there  would  be  more  time  for  school  work 
at  our  disposal, — by  some  re-adjustment  sufficient  time  be 
found   for  these    additional    studies?     I    have   purposely 
thrown  out  these  hints  in  an  undigested  form  that  I  might 
not  seem  to  trench  upon  the  province  of  the  Commissioners, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  attach  what  weight  or  not  they  may 
think  due  to  each.     We  can  have  but  one  wish,  to  preserve 
intact   all   that   distinguishes   Eton   in    its   formation   of 
character,  and  in  regard  to  instruction  to  place  it  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  public  school  in  England. 
W.  A.  Carter, 

Lower  Master  of  Eton. 
Eton  College, 
Dec.  .SO,  1861. 


Answers  returned  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Keg.w 
Paul,  B.A.,  Conduct  and  Assistant  Master  iu 
College. 

The  questions  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners  have 
been  put  into  my  hands  by  the  Head  Master.  Most  of  them 
will  be  so  fully  answered  by  him,  and  the  assistant  masters, 
who  are  also  tutors,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  only 
which  bear  on  my  own  position,  which  is  that  of  "  Conduct " 
or  "  Chaplain,"  and  "  Assistant  Master  in  College,"  charged 
vnih  the  care,  but  not  with  the  tuition  of  the  70  boys  on 
the  foundation.  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  last  question  in 
Part  1,  that  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  College. 


presentation  to  a  vacant  living,  provided  it  be  not  taken  by 
the  Provost  or  any  Fellow  for  hnnself ;  and  provided  also 
it  be  not  one  of  12  among  the  best  benefices,  which  are  not 
offered  to  the  conducts,  but  become  at  once  the  private 
patronage  of  the  Provost  or  Fellow  whose  turn  it  may  be. 
The  apparent  exception  to  this  (Farnham  Royal,  5.'^!)/.), 
held  by  a  late  conduct,  is  no  real  exception ;  the  present 
Provost  having  presented  it  to  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  exercise 
of  his  private  j)ati'onage. 

The  values  I  have  given  to  the  Uvings  are  those  found  in 
the  Clergy  List,  not  in  all  cases  accurate. 


I. 

9.  There  ai-e  46  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  College,  of 
values  vaiying  from  64/.  to  900/.  per  annum.  Of  these, 
Eton  120/.  and  Mapledurham  8/8/.,  are  held  by  the  Provost, 
the  former  in  \'irtue  of  bis  office  as  Provost,  to  which  the 
living  of  Eton  is  attached.  Burnham,  5051. ;  Greeting, 
663/. ;  Worplesdon,  708/.,  are  held  by  present  FeUows  of 
the  College.  Christ  Church,  value  not  specified ;  Cottis- 
ford,  344/. ;  Farnham  Royal,  539/. ;  Nash,  80/.,  are  held  by 
former  conducts.  No  livings  in  the  gift  of  Eton  are  held 
by  those  who  are,  or  have  been  masters  or  assistant  masters, 
unless  they  have  first  been  elected  Fellows. 

The  usage  and  practice  which  regulates  the  Ecclesiastical 
Patronage  of  the  College,  is  that  when  any  h\'ing  in  the 
gift  of  the  College  becomes  vacant,  it  is  offered  in  turn  to 
the  Provost  and  Fellows.  Thus,  the  present  Provost  was 
shortly  after  his  appointment  presented  by  the  College  to 
the  living  of  Farnham  Royal,  539/.;  but  the  living  of 
Mapledurham,  878/.  falling  vacant  within  six  months 
afterwards,  he  resigned  Farnham,  and  took  the  benefice  of 
greater  value.  Should  all  the  governing  members  of  the 
College  decline  the  vacant  living,  it  becomes  in  turn  the 
private  patronage  of  the  Provost,  or  one  of  the  FeUows,  and 
is,  usually,  given  by  him  whose  tm'n  it  is  to  present,  to 
some  relation  or  friend,  in  almost  aU  cases  whoUy  uncon- 
nected with  the  College  or  school  of  Eton.  The  conducts 
of  Eton,  after  they  have  sei'ved  eight  years,  are  entitled  to 


II. 

10.  The  amount  of  emolument  received  by  the  assistant 
master  in  college  is  entirely  from  stipends  paid  him  by  the 
College  ;  230/.  per  annum,  rooms,  coals,  and  light,  as  assis- 
tant master  in  college;  120/.  as  conduct  or  chaplain.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowmg.  what  proportion  the  conduct's 
stijjend  bears  to  that  of  a  Fellow.  The  assistant  mastership 
in  College  is  altogether  a  modern  appointment,  and  for 
some  years  had  no  emolument  attached  to  it,  being  held 
with  an  ordinary  assistant  mastership.  When  fii-st  filled 
by  me,  there  was  no  emolument  beyond  the  conductship, 
(the  conduct  having  been  always  entitled  to  rooms) ;  the 
stipend  has  been  gradually  raised  to  the  present  amount. 

12.  The  duties  of  the  assistant-master  in  college  are,  as 
such,  the  entire  charge  of  the  scholars  on  the  foundation. 
His  rooms  are  connected  with  theirs,  he  spends  much  of 
his  time  with  them,  and  is  m  a  large  measure  responsible 
for  their  moral  training.  The  whole  domestic  arrange- 
ments fall  under  him  ;  the  care  of  the  scholars  in  sickness, 
their  expenses,  the  bills  sent  to  parents,  and  in  fact,  all 
such  matters  for  the  scholars  as  are  the  duties  of  a  master, 
or  a  dame  for  the  Ijoys,  in  his  or  her  house.  The  scholars 
are  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  boys  in  an  ordinary 
house,  and  the  assistant  in  college  receives  no  emolument 
from  the  boys  or  parents  of  the  Ijoys  under  his  charge. 
Tiie  assistant  in  college  would  probably  always  be  chosen 
from  among  Eton  men ;  but  not  necessarily  from  former 
scholars  (I  was  myself  an  oppidan).  He  is  appointed 
and  is  removable  by  the  Provost.  There  is  no  rule  or  usage 
respecting  superannuation,  or  any  provision  for  it,  except 
in  the  fact  that  when  held  by  a  conduct,  the  usage  described 
above  in  the  case  of  college  livings  would  be  obser\'ed. 

13.  According  to  the  present  usage  of  Eton  school, 
foundation  scholars  ai'e  elected  each  July,  by  a  searching 
competitive  examination  from  all  such  boys  as  may  ])rcscnt 
themselves,  being  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  and 
lawfully  born  of  English  parents.  The  number  of  candi- 
dates is  usually  about  50,  and  from  these  12  to  20  boys  are 
selected,  to  be  admitted  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Such  boys  as  do  not  then  obtain  vacancies,  have 
no  advantage  in  the  ne.xt  examination,  but  may,  if  they  are 
not  too  old,  again  take  their  chance  in  the  election  examina- 
tion. The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  present  scholars  are 
1st,  theu-  education  for  a  far  less  cost  than  that  of  the 
oppidans ;  2nd,  the  chance  of  election  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  enjoyed  liy  four  on  an  average  out  of  every 
twelve ;  3rd,  the  various  other  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
in  the  gift  of  the  College,  the  Provost,  or  the  head  master, 
and  restricted  to  scholars  of  Eton ;  4th,  the  intercourse  with 
boys  all  above  the  average  in  talent  (as  is  evidenced  by  the 
standard  of  attainment  which  must  be  reached  before  a  boy 
can  hope  to  become  a  scholar),  the  incentives  to  study 
afforded  by  the  special  college  examinations  over  and  above 
those  of  the  whole  school,  and  by  the  greater  magnitude  of 
the  stake  which  a  scholar  has  in  these  also. 

The  disadvantages,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from  the  fact 
that  being  generally  the  sons  of  men  of  smaller  income 
than  are  the  oppidans,  they  are  cut  off  from  some  of  those 
school  amusements,  which,  whUe  they  are  admirable  in 
training  a  boy's  character,  involve  also  a  certain  amount  of 
expense,  e.  g.,  "  the  boats,"  and  the  various  quasi-clubs  and 
pursuits  peculiar  to  those  who  are  in  "  the  boats."  At  the 
same  time  this  disadvantage,  such  as  it  is,  is  shared  with 
the  great  majority  of  oppidans,  though  the  collegers  only 
are  excluded  as  a  body.  Nor  does  this  exclusion  keep 
them  from  the  river,  on  which  they  have  their  own  boats, 
while  in  the  cricket  and  football  fields  they  share  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  oppidans,  and  are  httle  more  apart  from 
them,  than  are  the  members  of  one  tutor's  house  from 
those  of  another.  One  great  help  to  a  greater  arnalgamation 
between  collegers  and  oppidans  would  be  the  disuse  of  the 
gown  by  the  former,  though  it  is  fair  to  say  this  would  be 
unpopular  with  the  scholars  themselves,  who  have  a  strong 
class  feeling,  and  regard  the  gown  as  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction. It  is  difficult  to  express  in  money  the  value  of  a 
foundation  scholarship,  unless  the  actual  cost  of  each 
oppidan  is  accurately  ascertained,  the  value  will  then  be 
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that  cost,  minus  the  sum  paid  over  ami  above  what  is 
provided  for  liim  out  of  the  foiiiidrttion.  Tlie  average 
amount  of  these  charges  is  somewhat  under  25/. 

College  charges  -  -£5     5     0 

Tutor      -  -  -  -      10  10    0 

Washing  -  -  -        5     0     0 

School  fees  -  -  -        3    0    0 

18.  I  enclose*  a  copy  of  a  bill  actually  sent  in  this 
Christmas  time  to  the  parents  of  a  foundation  scholar.  I 
ha\'e  struck  the  average,  and  taken  the  bill  which  comes 
nearest  to  that  exact  amount.  These  bills  are  sent  in  three 
times  a  year,  at  Easter,  election  (Jidy — .Vugust)  and 
Christmas.  They  naturally  vary  in  some  degree  according 
to  the  length  of  the  school-time.  Those  items  marked 
with  an  asterisk  are  obligatory,  though  some  of  these,  such 
as  "  washing,"  will  vary  in  each  case.  The  tradesmen's 
bills  are  all  checked  by  the  assistant  in  college,  no  goods 
being  supplied  without  an  order  from  him,  and  no  order  is 
given  by  him  without  sanction  at  tlie  time  from  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  boy, — save  in  such  cases  as  the  goods 
(clothes.  &c.)  are  manifestly  necessary. 

23.  There  is  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  for  all  the  boys 
on  the  foundation.     The  hours  are — 

Breakfast         ....  9-10. 

Dinner  -  -  -  -  2. 

Tea    -  -  -  -  -  6. 

Supper  -  -  -  -  'J. 

Meat  is  provided  at  supper  as  well  as  dinner,  being  cold  at 
the  latter  meal,  i.  p.,  supper.  Hread,  butter,  and  milk,  are 
provided  at  breakfast  and  tea  ;  tea  and  s\igar  arc  supplied 
at  a  fi.xed  low  price.  The  dinner  provided  is  usually  roast 
mutton,  or  roast  beef,  with  vegetables  :  puddings  or  tarts 
occasionally,  and  very  rarely  other  meats  or  poultry.  The 
diet  thus  supjjUed  is  as  plentiful  and  as  wholesome  as  in 
oppidan  houses,  but  not  as  varied.  No  charge  is  made  for 
board,  excejit  for  tea  and  sugar. 

27.  The  furniture  ])laced  by  the  College  in  each  scholar's 
room,  and  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  consists  of  bed- 
stead and  bedding,  washing  stand,  bureau,  (i.e.  bookcase 
and  chest  of  drawers),  table,  and  two  chairs.  ?^ach  boy 
usually  adds,  with  his  parent's  leave,  a  carpet,  window 
curtains,  and  easy  chair;  these  are  his  own  property,  and  if 
not  worn  out  when  he  leaves  the  school,  are  given  by  him, 
or  sold  at  a  valuation  to  a  schoolfellow  funiishing  a  room. 


III. 


24.  The  recent  increase  of  the  school  has  caused  it  to 
overflow  the  College  chapel,  and  on  Sundays  the  lower 
school  attend  the  church  in  the  town.  Here  the  sermons 
are  such  as  are  adapted  to  an  ordinary-  congregation,  and 
are  not,  as  they  cannot  be,  specially  adapted  to  little  boys. 
In  the  College  chapel,  which  is  attended  by  the  bulk  of  the 
school,  the  sermons  are  preached  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows,  each  taking  a  course  of  four  weeks,  or  so,  at  one 
time.  Should  any  of  these  gentlemen  be  unable  to  preach, 
their  places  are  usually  filled  by  the  conduct  then  on  duty, 
only  one  of  whom  has  any  s]iecial  work  with,  or  is  known 
personally  to  any  large  number  of  the  boys.  The  head 
master  is  rarely  requested  to  preach,  the  lower  master,  and 
assistants,  never. 

The  church  services  which,  during  the  week,  are  attended 
by  the  boys,  are  two  on  each  holiday,  one  on  each  half- 
holiday  ;  the  hours  are  1 1  and  .'J,  the  worst  which  can  be 
devised,  breaking  in  on  all  a  boy's  usual  pursuits  ;  whereas 
an  early  service  would  perhaps  find  him  in  a  devotional 
frame  of  mind,  and  lend  its  o^-n  character  to  the  day :  the 
three  o'clock  ser\ice,  coming  as  it  does  on  irregular  days,  is 
practically  a  mere  roll-call,  standing  in  place  of  a  lesson, 
and  is  regarded  as  such  by  the  boys. 

The  other  heads  in  this  question  \v\\\  be  best  answered 
by  the  head  master,  and  the  tutors  having  charge  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  boys.     I  will  only  add,  that  a 

•  Eton  College,  Dec.  13,  1861. 

For  the  school-time  ending  Christmas, 
£  .«.    d. 

*  College  charges    -  -  -    1  15    0 

*  Washing  -  -  -  .19  0 
Allowance,  12  weeks  at  U.  -  0  12  6 
Letters,  parcels,  &c.        -  -    0    6    0 

«  School  fees,  &c.  -  -inn 

Tea  and  sugar  -  -    0  1.3    0 

*  Tutor  -  -  -  -  3  10  0 
Extra  master,  half  school  time.  I  15  0 
Bills  as  per  abstract          -  -    7  17    9 

18  17    9  (sum  total.) 


Bookseller 

_ 

_ 

-     4     5  10 

Upholaterer 

- 

- 

-     1     4     6 

Tailor 

- 

- 

-    0    8     8 

Hatter.  &c. 

- 

- 

-     0  14     6 

Shoemaker 

_ 

_ 

6     9 

Lectures 

- 

_ 

-    0  16     0 

Hair  cutter. 

&c. 

- 

- 

-    0     I     fi 

Share  of  repairs, 

&c. 

-010 

7  17    9  (en terctl  above.) 
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more   frequent   celebration   of   holy  comnnmion   is   most       -'^ 
desirable,  not  necessarily  to  increase  tlie  communions  of 
each  boy,  but  to  afford  at  least  more  choice  of  opportunity ; 
the  |)resent  usage  is  three  celebrations  in  each  school  time. 

27.  The  powers  and  duties  assigned  by  tradition  and  usage  p 
to  the  elder  scholars  in  maintaining  discipline  over  the  rest 
of  the  scholars,  differ  in  some  degree  from  those  obtaining 
among  the  oppidans.  Among  these  latter  the  great  majority 
of  fiftli  form  boys  hiive  the  power  of  fagging ;  among  the 
scholars  this  is  confined  to  the  sixth  form,  aiul  the  six  boys 
in  immediate  succession  to  the  sixth  form.  These  are 
called  "  the  Liberty,"  and  hold  their  powers  from  the  cap. 
tain  of  the  school,  and  may  by  him  be  deprived  of  them. 
Beyond  the  power  of  fagging  there  are  many  unwritten 
laws  and  traditions  which  the  sixth  form  enforce,  and  they  are 
responsible  to  the  head  master  and  the  assistant  master  in 
College  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  head  master  and 
the  assistant  in  college  act  in  a  great  measure  through  them, 
and  they  are  thus  brought  in  more  direct  personal  relations 
\vith  those  authorities  than  are  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

2S.  I  consider  such  powers  most  useful  in  the  effective 
maintenance  of  school  disci])line,  and  that  they  tend  to  su])- 
press  tyranny.  On  these  points  I  quote  the  words  of  an 
article  in  Fnizer's  Magazine  for  April  18()1,  with  the  views 
expressed  in  which  I  entirely  agree  : — "  Foremost  among 
the  influences  bearing  on  a  boy  at  school  is  that  of  his  com- 
panions :  more  direct  than  that  of  his  masters,  surrounding 
him  more  unceasingly  than  his  lessons  orhiss])orts,  because 

combined  with  both." "  As  wage  for  the   services 

rendered  to  his  master,  the  fag  gains  certain  ))rivileges.  He 
becomes  the  elder  boy's  client,  sits  in  his  room  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  get  his  lessons  apart  from  the  din  of 
other  small  boys,  is  certainly  protected  by  him  from  tyranny 
of  others,  and  not  bullied  by  himself  ;  and  tlie  feeling  Of  real 
attachment  which  often  exists  between  boys  of  such  different 
ages  is  very  rarely  abused.  The  whole  system  is  checked  by 
strong  through  traditional  rules,  which  even  the  most  daring 
spirits  seldom  venture  to  break.  When  fagging  is  not  re- 
cognized the  same  thing  takes  place  subject  to  no  laws,  and 
with  no  corresponding  advantages.  There  the  strong  are 
always  the  rulers,  the  weak  always  the  fags  ;  there  can  be 
no  clientship,  no  legal  protection.  .\nd  whenever  this  does 
not  exist,  any  association  of  the  elder  and  younger  boys  is 
exposed  to  dangers  of  a  verj'  grave  kind,  while  there  is  much 
temjitation  to  bullying  ;  dangers  and  temi)tations  without 
doubt  always  present,  but  much  lessened  by  the  fagging 
system.  For  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  an  elder  boy  should 
bully  or  lead  into  mischief  his  own  fag,  whom  he  is  bound 
to  protect,  and  does  ])rotect  from  others." 

30.  I  have  known  rare  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
above  jiowers  and  jirivileges.  In  such  cases  the  abuse  is 
sure  to  be  brought  by  the  boy  wlio  is  wronged,  before  the 
sharers  in  the  power  of  him  w'ho  has  done  the  wrong,  and 
is  redressed  by  them,  or  in  extreme  cases  is  brought  by 
them  before  the  ma.ster,  not  necessarily  in  the  way  of  formal 
complaint,  but  rather  to  ask  his  advice.  I  have  never 
known  the  sixth  form  combine  to  op])ress,  and  cannot 
imagine  such  a  case  would  occur. 

4.i,  -f-1.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  appear  to  the  Commissioners 
that  1  go  beyond  the  spirit,  though  it  may  be  beyond  the 
letter  of  their  inquiries,  if  in  answer  to  their  "two  last 
questions,  I  mention  some  points  which  appear  to  work  ill 
in  the  general  system  of  the  College  and  school.  Eight 
years'  experience  as  conduct,  part  of  the  duties  of  which 
position  is  to  take  a  certain  share  of  the  work  in  the  parish 
of  Eton  as  curate,  under  the  Provost,  has  brought  with  it  a 
strong  conviction,  that  the  union  of  the  parish  with  the 
College  is  most  disadvantageous  to  the  parish.  The  rector 
is,  in  the  fii-st  place,  mainly  occupied  in  the  duties  which 
devolve  on  him  as  Provost,  or  as  rector  of  Mapledurham, 
while  he  is  at  the  same  time  so  controlled  by  the  opinions  of 
the  rest  of  the  College  body,  that  the  parish  has  virtually 
not  one,  but  eight  rulers.  The  hours  of  service  in  the 
College  chapel  clash  also  with  the  curate's  work  in  the 
pai'ish,  while  the  traditional  feeling  of  "town"  towards 
"  gown,"  which  exists  at  Eton,  as  well  as  at  the  Univer- 
sities, prevents  that  hearty  and  cordial  understanding  which 
should  exist  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners. 
Practically,  the  conduct,  who  is  also  the  assistant  in  college, 
is  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  parish,  and  the  work 
of  the  other  condiRts  in  College  chapel  is  taken  in  great 
measure  by  him.  Were  the  parish  severed  from  the  College, 
the  spare  time  of  two  chaplains  could  easily  be  utilized. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  one  should  not  also  be  an 
assistant  master  engaged  in  tuition,  as  one  already  is  in 
college.  Both,  or  one,  might  be  employed  as  librarian  in 
the  valuable  College  libraiy,  now  jealously  guarded  from  all, 
or  nearly  all,  but  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  almost  use- 
less ;  while  the  parish  work  might  be  easily  carried  on  by 
an  incumbent  and  curate,  whose  time  and  thoughts  were 
not  constantly  oocupied  by  other  and  conflicting  duties. 


lier. 
K.  Paul. 
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Answeks. 

Eton. 

Rn. 
C.  K.  Paul. 


Rev. 
F.  Duni/oid. 


But  this  is  by  the  way.  The  grand  reason  why  Eton 
has  ever  come  in  a  measure  short  of  what  is  required 
by  England,  of  a  school  in  so  high  a  position,  and  possess- 
ing so  great  a  name,  is  the  fact,  that  the  working  and  the 
governing  body  are  not  one  and  the  same.  The  workers, — ■ 
the  head,  lower,  and  assistant  masters, — are  engaged  in 
actual  life ;  facing  actual  difficulties.  The  Governors,  the 
Provost  and  Fellows,  are  men  who  are  resting  from  their 
work,  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the  past; 
conscious  more  than  enough  of  the  reforms  it  was  given 
them  to  cari-y  out,  unable  to  see  the  need  for  fresh  reform 
which  arises  from  time  to  time.  That  the  head  master 
should  be  freed  from  the  control  of  the  Provost  in  all 
merely  school  questions,  or  that  he  and  some  of  the  senior 
assistants  should  be  also  Fellows  of  the  College,  seem  at 
present  the  main  things  needed  to  enable  Eton  to  amend 
her  system,  and  introduce  fresh  studies  and  fresh  methods 
of  study. 

It  seems  matter  of  doubt  to  many  who  are  not  Fellows, 
or  likely  to  become  so,  whether  there  be  need  that  the 
College  revenues  should  be  spent  in  su])porting  so  many 
gentlemen  on  retiring  pensions,  who  have  at  tlie  same  time, 
or  may  ha'^-e  excellent  Ijenefices,  and  the  question  will  arise 
in  such  minds  whether  a  part  of  the  College  income  might 
not  be  spent  in  paying  oppidan  scholarships,  as  prizes  for 
talent  and  application  among  the  school  at  large.  For  it 
does  not  seem  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  boys  on 
the  foundation.  To  do  so  would  be  to  lessen  the  standard 
of  attainments,  and  weaken  \\diat  is  really  the  back-bone 
and  stay  of  the  whole  of  this  great  school. 

Those  actually  engaged  in  teaching  will  suggest  better 
than  I  can  the  detailed  improvements  which  may  be  made 
in  the  system  and  coiirse  of  education.  I  will  only  express 
a  hope  that  the  sermons  may  be  entrusted  in  future  to  those 
who  know  the  boys,  whom  the  boys  know  and  trust,  as 
during  the  week  in  questions  of  secular  criticism  and 
scholarship, — so  on  Sunday  in  theology.  And  it  would 
greatly  aid  the  masters  in  their  work,  if  they  had  access  to 
the  College  library,  from  which  they  are  now  excluded. 

(Signed)         C.  K.  Paul. 


own  room  provided  by  the  parents,  and  returned  when  the 
boy  leaves  school. 

28.  With  the  parent  entirely.     No   recommendation   is 
given  without  being  asked. 

30.  I  believe  absolute  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
head  master. 

31.  Oppidans  usually  about  four  years;  collegers  6,  7,  or 
8,  or  even  more. 


Answers    returned    by   Classical    Assistant 
Masters  (Upper  School). 


Rev.  Francis  E.  Durnford,  M.A. 


II. 

4.  The  foundation  is  governed  by  statutes,  the  oppidans 
by  tradition. 

18.  The  expenses  of  a  colleger  are,  I  believe,  about  '201. 
per  annum  ;  of  an  o])])idan  in  a  tutor's  house  120/.  per 
annum,  which  includes  board,  lodging,  and  tuition.  The 
head  master  receives  61.  (is.  from  each  boy  per  annum.  The 
collegers  pay  10/.  I0.«.  per  annum  to  the  tutor.  PubUc 
pupils  pay  the  same.  Private  pupils  20  guineas  per  annum 
to  the  tutor. 

20.  Boys  live  with  their  parents  at  Upton,  Windsor,  and 
Eton ;  they  pay  the  fee  of  (>/.  6.«.  to  the  head  master  per 
annum,  and  10/.  10s.,  or  21/.  per  annum  to  the  tutor,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  public  or  private  pupils,  and  the  other 
school  fees.  They  enter  into  the  games  with  other  boys, 
and  are  on  equal  footing,  but  naturally  do  not  mix  so  much 
with  their  school-fellows  as  they  would  if  they  lived  in 
college. 

22.  On  the  Foundation  75  boys  are  under  one  roof,  some 
in  separate  rooms,  others  in  a  chamber.  The  oppidans 
board  partly  at  tutors'  houses,  ])artly  at  dames',  or  extra 
masters  or  assistant  mathematical  masters.  The  tutors 
receive  a  uniform  payment  (120/.  per  annum"),  and  provide 
a  single  room.  The  number  is  limited.  In  dames'  houses 
the  number  is  not  limited.  The  charges,  I  believe,  vary. 
The  head  master  will  state  the  charge. 

23.  In  my  house,  and  I  believe  in  all  houses,  a  liberal 
table  is  kept.  There  is  no  unifoi-m  diet.  The  boys  usually 
breakfast  in  their  own  rooms  at  9,  dine  with  myself  and  my 
wife  at  2,  have  tea  in  their  own  roomS  at  6,  have  su])per 
with  me  at  8.45.  They  have  good  meat,  and  plenty  of  it, 
milk,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  supphed  ad  libitum.  No 
variation  is  made  in  charge  unless  wine  is  ordered. 

25.  I'he  incomes  of  the  assistant-masters  are  mainly 
derived  from  boarding  the  bovs  and  tuition. 

26.  No. 

27.  A  bureau  and  carjjet  are  bought  by  the  parents  when 
the  boy  comes ;  they  are  sold  for  his  benefit  when  he  leaves 
school.  Sheets,  &c.  are  svqiplied  l)y  the  tutor.  Towels  and 
a  small  supply  of  table  linen  used'  exclusively  in  the  boys' 


III. 


I.  A  boy  is  admissible,  I  beheve,  at  eight  years  old;  he 
is  not  admissible  as  an  oppidan  after  he  has  passed  Ills 
I4th  birthday  ;  as  a  colleger  he  can  enter  at  15. 

3.  No. 

4.  In  the  lower  remove,  remove. 

5.  No  limit. 

7.  The  government  of  the  school  and  the  arrangement  of 
books  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Provost  and  head  master. 
The  head  master  can  make  no  alteration  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Provost.  As  it  is  always  the  case  that  the 
Provost  has  been  an  Eton  man,  and  generally  that  he  has 
been  head  master,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  school  is  complete  with  the  Provost. 

8.  The  head  master  often  consults  with  his  assistants, 
but  is,  of  course,  supreme.  The  assistants  are  appointed  by 
the  head  master,  and  are  entirely  his  servants,  and  under 
authority,  as  is  riglit. 

9.  The  head  master  will  answer  this  question  accurately. 
No  boy  can  rise  from  one  form  to  another  without  passing 
a  severe  examination  in  the  work  which  he  has  done,  in 
divinity,  classics,  mathematics.  In  the  fifth  form  French  has 
been  introduced  as  a  voluntary  element  ior  examination, 
the  marks  are  given  as  for  the  classics. 

The  examinations  continue  until  the  upper  division  of 
the  fiith  form  ;  after  that  the  boy  rises  by  seniority,  excepting 
that  if  a  boy  in  the  3rd  division  in  the  Newcastle  scholar- 
ship is  classed  in  the  select,  he  immediately  passes  to  the 
2nd  division  ;  and  if  he  is  in  tlie  2nd  division,  and  is  classed 
amongst  the  select,  he  passes  at  once  to  the  1st  division, 
and  takes  precedence. 

The  mathematical  classes  are  coincident  with  the  classical, 
for  mathematics  are  in  every  way  an  integral  ]iart  of  the 
school  system.  French  and  German  and  Italian  are 
extras. 

11.  If  a  boy  learns  a  modern  language,  he  pays  a  fee  of 
10/.  10s.  i)er  annum  to  the  teacher.  A  payment  of  5'/. 
is  jiaid  by  each  boy  to  the  supjjort  of  the  mathematical 
staff.  The  I'eports  of  the  examiners  on  the  mathematical 
subjects  are  cheering ;  the  performances  of  many  of  our 
scholars  good  at  Cambridge. 

13.  Every  boy  must  have  a  tutor.  I  consider  the  tutorial 
system  the  one  point  which  is  especially  beneficial  to  our 
pupils.  The  relation  in  most  cases  is  as  a  boy  with  his 
parents  between  jjujiil  and  tutor.  He  looks  on  him  as  his 
adviser,  his  instructor,  and  his  friend;  a  feeling  which  in 
most  cases  is  reci|)rocated. 

14.  Every  lesson  is  construed  by  the  pupil  to  me  before  he 
goes  into  school.  With  the  lower  boys  and  lower  fifth  form 
every  lesson  is  construed  twace  over,  and  carefully  jjarsed. 
I  calculate  that  my  fourth  form  are  with  me  about  27  hours 
per  week ;  my  fifth  form  aljout  10  hours  per  week ;  my 
sixth  form  about  5  hours  per  week  (sometimes  many  more 
the  latter). 

15.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not  limited  to  some  of  the 
senior  masters,  the  juniors  have  been  of  late  years  limited 
to  40.  I  suppose  that  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  does  not  equal  40. 

17-  'I'he  parent  selects  a  tutor;  he  may  apply  to  the 
head  master,  and  if  so  the  head  master  usually  recommends 
the  junior. 

18.  In  case  of  boys  jireparing  for  any  particular  exami- 
nation (as  matriculation  or  the  like)  I  always  do  special  work 
with  them.  In  case  that  boys  are  preparing  for  the  army 
they  attend  a  military  class.  No  relaxation  is  allowed  in 
the  school  system  except  for  young  boys  preparing  for  the 
navy. 

19.  I  consider  that  an  average  boy  might  fully  be  prejiared 
for  the  ordinaiy  examination  for  the  anny,  not  for  artillery 
or  engineers.  I  consider  that  the  examination  which  a  boy 
passes  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  division  is  quite  as 
severe  as  that  which  is  required  at  Chelsea.  I  consider  that 
a  boy  might  be  fitted  for  examination  for  Government 
offices,  &c. 

21.  It  has  a  good  library  open  to  the  1,  2,  3,  4,  6, 
divisions  of  the  school.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  birds 
given  to  the  school  l)y  the  late  Provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  also  some  fossils,  manuscripts,  &c. 

22.  No  provision  is  made  for  music  or  drawing.  Several 
boys  learn  music  and  have  pianofortes  in  their  rooms,  some 
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also  learn  the  violin.  Drawing  is  an  extra,  many  learn  and 
make  good  progress.  They  sketch  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer  with  their  master. 

2',^.  Ser\'icc  is  held  in  the  College  church  twice  on 
Sundays,  prayers  and  sermon  in  tlie  morning,  prayers  in 
the  afternoon.  Service  is  also  held  twi<e  every  day  during 
the  week.  Some  few  boys  attend  voluntarily  during  tlie 
week  days  in  the  morning.  On  half  holidays  and  on  whole 
holidays  there  is  a  eonipulsory  service,  twice  on  holidays 
once  on  half  hohdays.  Prayers  arc  read  in  masters' 
houses  morning  and  evening,  and  in  many  dames" 
houses.  Order  is  kept  in  the  houses  principally  by  the 
superintendence  of  the  master,  who  uses  his  ca|)tain  as  liis 
assistant.  The  tone  amongst  the  boys  is  generally  high, 
and  they  have  a  keen  sense  of  honour,  to  be  aserd)ed,  I 
believe,  to  the  liberty  of  the  place.  The  captain  of  each 
house  has  the  power  of  punishing  by  imposition,  a  custom 
seldom  enforced. 

2-1.  (1.)  The  sermons  are  preached  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows,  and  are  usually  addressed  to  the  boys. 

(2.)  Confirmation  is  administered  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford  as  Diocesan.  The  tutors  prepare  the  boys  for  the 
head  master,  who  presents  them  to  the  Bishop. 

(.'{.)  The  attendance  at  Church  services  is  compulsory, 
at  the  Holy  Communion  (once  a  month)  entirely  voluntary. 

(4.)  No  school  work  is  enforced  on  a  Sunday.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  by  each  tutor  to  his  pupils  in  classes. 

(5.)  In  all  examinations  Divinity  holds  a  prominent  place, 
it  is  a  subject  fairly  studied. 

2,5.  Some  offences,  tiiose  of  a  minor  kind,  are  punished 
at  once  by  imposition  by  the  nuister  or  tutor  ;  graver 
offences  are  laid  before  the  head  master,  who  uses  his 
discretion  in  the  punishment.  The  system  of  punishment 
varies  according  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  master.  No 
Procrustean  rule  prevails. 

2().  It  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  master,  who  consults 
with  the  tutor  of  the  boy  in  fault,  whether  the  offence 
should  be  laid  before  the  head  master.  There  is  complete 
cordiality  and  co-operation  between  masters  on  all  points  of 
discipline. 

27.  The  sixth  form  are  deemed  responsible  for  the  good 
government  of  the  school.  They  are  called  on  to  act  in 
case  of  insubordinaiion,  immorality,  or  laxity  of  disciphnc. 
They  invariably  support  authority. 

They  have  power  over  all  boys,  but  would  use  it  especially 
with  lower  boys. 

28.  I  have  never  known  since  I  have  been  master 
(now  2,'j  years)  of  any  tyrannical  use  of  authority  by  sixth 
form. 

29.  The  fifth  form,  that  is  \hosc  who  are  above  the  lower 
remove  of  the  lower  division,  have  the  power  of  fagging. 
The  fagging  is  by  no  means  severe.  1  Ijelieve  it  tends 
materially  to  keep  up  a  necessary  distinction  between  lower 
boys  and  fifth  form,  and  is  most  useful  not  only  in  discipline 
but  in  forming  cliai-aeter.  No  tyranny  would  be  tolerated 
and  I  believe  is  never  exercised. 

.'30.  I  believe  that  masters  would  be  quite  certain  to 
know  if  thei'e  was  any  undue  exercise  of  power,  and  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  upper  boys  would,  by  public 
opinion,  immediately  ])ut  it  do«'n. 

3\.  About  ys  weeks. 

'M.  In  summer  boys  are  usually  dressed  by  7 ;  in 
winter  at  7h  or  7.t-  The  lower  boys  go  to  bed  at  10;  fifth 
form  at  half-past  10. 

•  35.  \Yhatever  time  can  be  legitimately  used  after  lessons 
or  composition  is  done,  much  must  depend  on  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pupil,  and  his  habits  of  iiidustrj-  or  idleness. 

37.  Cf.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College. 

38.  Free  as  air. 

39.  Cricket  and  boating  in  summer ;  football^  autumn ; 
and  fives,  winter. 

40.  Bounds  are  set,  but  the  boys  are  allowed  to  go 
beyond  them  on  certain  conditions. 

41.  Every  boy  who  cannot  swim  on  entering  Eton  pays 
a  subscription  of  1/.  1*-.  to  the  swimming  school;  on  his 
learning  to  swim  he  is  examined  by  a  committee  of  masters, 
and  if  he  passes  the  test  has  a  certificate  and  may  go  out 
in  a  boat.  Ever  since  this  test  has  been  in  vogue  no  boy 
has  been  drowned,  though  the  little  boats  are  constantly 
overset.  The  system  was  organized  by  our  excellent 
Bishop  Selwj'n,  of  New  Zealand. 

Fencing  is  taught  by  Messrs.  Angelo ;  many  boys  learn 
and  make  great  proficiency. 

Amongst  themselves  they  practise  running,  jumping,  &c., 
and  are  fond  of  out  of  door  amusements. 

42.  Few  boys  entu-ely  stand  aloof  from  the  manly  games. 
We  encourage  the  combination  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
bodily  development.     Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

The  '■  cessatores"  are  the  most  prejudicial. 

43.  As  a  parent,  a  tutor,  and  a  master  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Eton  system  does  not  fall  short  of  its  requirements. 


I  am  convinced  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  for  training 
the  Christian  gentleman,  and  educating  the  lioy.  The 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  place  (not  without  its  trials), 
fit  hiin  for  heax'ier  trials  hereafter,  and  the  relationship 
between  master  and  jmpil  encourages  a  system  of  friendship 
anil  attachment  which  it  is  iinjiossible  to  surjiass  or  to 
equal. 

44.  I  wish  it  were  jiossible  for  French  to  be  generally 
taught,  but  when  I  see  how  much  time  is  alisolutely 
requiredVor  the  elementary  part  of  grammar,  in  Latin  and 
Creek,  \\-liat  the  requirements  are  at  the  Uni\-ersities  for  a 
scholar,  1  do  not  see  how  the  time  can  be  spared.  I  think 
e\ery  encouragement  should  be  given  to  a  voluntary 
learning  of  modern  languages,  but  I  deprecate  adding  more 
work  tc)  our  system.  1  feel  that  if  it  is  attempted  it  must 
fail.  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
an  Etonian,  -u.W  >j:riiTitTii  ipyn  k-ak-wi;  <V  ijjriariiTii  -liivd. 

I  hope  that  the  Conimissioncrs  will  not  overlook  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foundation  boys  of  late  years.  They  Uve  as  com- 
fortably and  are  treated  as  well  as  the  oppidans.  Such  was 
not  the  case  T.hen  I  was  a  boy,  very  far  from  it. 

F.  E.  DuRNFORD. 


Answers. 

Eton. 

liev. 
/'.  Durnfvrd. 


Rev.  John  Eyre  Yonge,  ALA. 


II. 

1.9.  £1,20. 

20.  There  are  such  boarders.  The  charges  paid  by  them 
would  be  those  for  the  head  master,  tiie  mathematical 
school,  and  the  tutor. 

22.  Boys  in  dames'  houses  may  share  their  i-ooms ;  two 
or  three  in  a  room.  In  masters'  lumsesthis  is  not  allowed, 
except  in  the  case  of  brothers.  The  ro(mi  is  looked  on  as 
the  boy's  own,  vdiere  he  has  a  right  to  be  alone.  The  lower 
boys  prepare  their  exercises  under  their  ■  tutor's  eye.  The 
ujiper  boys  do  them  when  and  where  they  like. 

2.'i.  There  are  four  meals  a  day,  amply  and  liberally  pro- 
vided at  regular  hours. 

25.  The  privilege  of  keeping  boarding  houses  is  a  part  of 
the  inducement  to  take  the  position  of  tutor. 

2().  .\ny  such  custom  is  checked  as  far  as  possible. 

27.  The  furniture  in  a  boy's  room  (except  bed,  bedding, 
sheets,  &c.,  chairs  and  table),  is  supjilicd  by  the  parents, 
and  belongs  to  them. 

28.  The  selection  is  voluntary. 


III. 

7.  Not  without  the  sanction  of  the  Provost. 

8.  No. 

9.  A  boy  rises  in  the  school  partly  by  seniority  partly 
by  proficienc}-.  There  are  yearly  examinations  in  classics, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  (and  in  modern  languages 
also  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.) 

11.  Modern  languages  are  taught  by  extra  masters,  and 
mathematics  form  a  distinct  dejiartment.  As  to  the  progress 
made  I  answer,  Yes,  in  lanrjuayes.  Well  trained  and  indus- 
trious boys  generally  merit  the  same  character  from  their 
French  and  German  teachers  as  from  their  tutor  ;  but  as 
regards  mathematical  studies  few  boys,  however  well  dis- 
posed, are  equally  zealous  or  successful  in  both. 

12.  Besides  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  head 
master  (mentioned  in  9),  the  work  of  each  school  time  is 
summed  up  and  tested  during  the  last  week  of  each  in  what 
\\c  call  collections. 

15.  In  all  forms  the  school  lessons  are  construed  pre- 
viously to  the  tutor,  the  average  time  of  such  being  about 
half  an  hour.  (In  the  two  first  divisions  such  construings 
are  only  partial  or  occasional.) 

17.  The  selection  is  voluntary. 

18.  This  attention  is  a  principal  part  of  the  tutor's  aim 
and  work,  and  is  made  effective  by  the  system  of  private 
business  as  well  as  by  his  general  right  and  office  of  super- 
intendence. The  I'equirements  in  school  are  adapted  to  the 
average  of  capacities  ;  quick  workers  or  those  who  have  spe- 
cial objects  in  view  afford  openings  for  increase  of  work 
individually  or  for  exceptional  direction  of  studies,  at  least 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  as  the  fifth  form. 

21.  There  is  an  excellent  library,  of  which  the  sixth  and 
upper  di\ision  of  the  fifth  form  have  the  use.  Originally 
there  was  a  voluntary  subscription  to  it  open  to  all  fifth 
form.  It  was  found  advisable  to  limit  this,  and  make  the 
subscription  regular  and  compulsory. 

43.  Yes,  I  consider  that  in  respect  of  moral  qualities  and 
self-control,  of  fitness   for  after  life,  of  appreciation   and 


Bev. 
J.  E.  Yonge. 
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Answebs. 

ETO!f. 

Rev. 
J.  E.  Yonge. 


W.  Jolinson, 
Esq. 


practical  industry,  of  general  and  disciplined  and  quickened 
ability,  the  results  of  Eton  education  are  satisfactory. 

44.  1  consider  the  system, properly  understood  and  worked, 
very  complete,  and  that  it  requires  no  alteration  of  prin- 
ciple or  character,  but  such  modifications  or  expansions  as 
it  seems  in  itself  to  admit  of  and  even  invite  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  details,  such  as  are  constantly  being  pro- 
posed or  made  by  those  in  authority  in  pursuance  of  their 
experience.  The  scheme  of  work  might  be  constructed  so  as 
to  be  more  full  and  more  regular,  but  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  it  would  not  lose  far  more  than  it  gained 
in  general  effectiveness  ;  such  effectiveness  being  measured 
not  by  the  range  of  attainments  merely,  or  the  amount  of 
knowledge  mastered  ;  but  by  its  promise  of  growth  ;  by  the 
proportion  in  which  the  spirits  or  abilities  are  taxed  ;  by  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  freshness  elicited  and  sustained  in  the 
course  of  study.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  energy 
and  willingness  for  futiu'e  effort,  not  satisfaction  with  ac- 
quirements as  an  end  ;  and  I  understand  our  system  in 
accordance  with  these  principles  to  be  based  upon  encou- 
ragement rather  than  compulsion  ;  to  allow  and  provide 
varieties  in  the  weekly  work ;  to  uphold  church  regulations 
without  stiffness  or  monotony  in  their  observance  ;  to  give 
them  prominence  and  honour  while  drawing  from  them 
help  for  the  machinery  of  schoolwork  ;  the  design  being  on 
the  whole  to  mould  the  mind  before  occupying  it,  and  to 
foster  a  temper  and  habit  of  industry  rather  than  to  push 
for  immediate  distinctions  or  success. 

J.  E.  Yonge. 


William  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.A. 


I. 

8.  I  believe  that  the  Statutes  of  Eton  College  say  nothing 
of  any  application  of  revenues  to  dividends. 

They  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  the  College  revenues 
on  commons,  allowances  of  cloihes,  and  certain  fixed  sti- 
pends. I  suppose  that  it  happened  with  Eton  College  as 
with  its  sister  College,  that  after  a  century  or  two  the  reve- 
nues of  the  College  so  far  increased  as  to  leave  a  sur])lus 
after  providing  for  the  fixed  charges  of  the  estabhshment, 
and  that  the  governing  body  divided  this  surplus.  But  I 
understand  that  there  is  this  important  difference  between 
the  practice  of  the  two  sister  Colleges ;  that  whereas  at 
King's  a  dividend  is  voted  on  a  iixed  scale  for  Fellows  and 
scholars,  at  Eton  it  is  voted  for  Fellows  only;  and  that, 
whereas  at  King's  all  receipts,  except  trust  fumis,  go  into 
one  common  stock,  first  to  defray  the  establishment  charges, 
and  then  to  be  divided  rateably  amongst  the  members  of 
the  CoUege,  at  Eton  there  are  two  kinils  of  income;  first, 
the  receipts  arising  from  reserved  rents  and  rack-rents  (and 
perhaps  from  other  sources)  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  establishment,  including  s'-holars;  and  secondly,  ihe 
income  arising  from  fines  applied  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  stipends  and  allowances  granted  by  Statute  to  the 
Provost  and  the  Fellows. 

I  believe  that  in  former  generations  the  "Domus"  fund, 
or  fund  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment, 
was  by  the  system  of  leasing  kept  very  low,  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  money  available  for  the  improvement  of 
the  chapel  services,  for  the  library,  or  even  for  the  supply  of 
common  necessaries  to  the  scholars,  whilst  the  divisible 
fund  was  kept  up  so  as  to  enable  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to 
live  in  comfort,  and  that  Fellows  of  the  College  having  growni 
up  under  this  system  were  unconscious  of  its  illegality. 

I  beUeve  that  the  present  governmg  body  of  the  College 
has  been  limited  in  its  attempts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  scholars  by  the  belief  that  the  Domus  fund  is  poor, 
and  that  on  the  rest  of  the  College  revenues  personal  claims 
are  prior  to  the  claims  of  the  estabhshment ;  that  the  sup- 
posed deficiencies  of  Domus  have  been  eked  out  by  loans, 
the  interest  being  paid  out  of  the  divisible  money  by  self-taxa- 
tion, and  that  whilst  aware  that  they  were  making  personal 
sacrifices,  the  Fellows  were  not  aware  that  this  method  of 
borrowing  was  bad  husbandry  :  that  they  have  made  great 
efforts  to  increase  Domus  by  raising  the  rents  of  their  house 
property  in  Eton,  without  perceiving  that  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  an  unwholesome  competition  for  houses 
amongst  masters  and  dames;  and  that,  whilst  in  Eton 
itself  the  measiu-es  taken  for  the  good  of  Domus  have  in 
some  cases  done  hann  to  those  who  keep  and  those  who 
board  in  the  old  boarding-houses,  the  College  property  else- 
where has  not  produced  so  much  as  it  would  produce  if  the 
system  of  leasing  were  improved. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners might  \vith  great  advantage  direct  the  attention  of 
Eton  College  to  the  duty  of  simplifying  or  consolidating 


its  funds,  and  of  applying  its  surplus  revenues  to  the  more 
liberal  maintenance  of  the  establishment. 

In  venturing  to  make  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  am  cfuite  aware  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made 
since  the  death  of  Provost  Goodall  to  put  the  establishment 
on  a  more  liberal  footing,  but  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
still  remains  for  the  College  to  discover  a  broader  principle 
as  the  basis  of  these  and  still  greater  improvements. 

9.  I  believe  that  the  Ecclesiastical  patronage  of  Eton  Col- 
lege is  exercised  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  without  any 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  school;  and  that,  whilst  it  has 
been  thought  quite  a  natural  thing  to  appoint  an  assistant 
master,  even  before  he  has  served  the  ordinary  time,  to  a 
fellowship  which  will  pi-obably  bring  with  it  a  benefice,  it 
would  be  considered  a  strange  and  startling  proposal  if  one 
were  to  suggest  that  it  might  do  good  to  the  school  to  offer 
a  benefice  to  an  assistant. 

As  I  am  a  layman,  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  benefices  in  the  gift  of  Eton  College  might 
occasionally  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  school. 


II. 

2.  The  seventh  Statute  of  Eton  College  declares  that  no 
one  is  eligible  to  the  provostsbip  except  one  who  has 
been,  or  is,  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  or  of  King"s  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Crown  has 
the  right  to  nominate  the  Provost.  But  the  restriction  just 
stated,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  other  restrictions  con- 
cerning holy  orders  and  a  theological  degree,  limits  the 
Crown  to  an  extremely  small  field  of  choice.  When 
Provost  Goodall  died,  I  believe  that  there  were  only  eight 
persons  legally  capable  of  succeeding  him,  and  that  if  the 
Crown  had  nominated  a  person  not  eligible  according  to 
the  Statutes,  the  nomination  would  have  been  resisted  by 
the  College.  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  no  more  really  im- 
portant measure  for  the  good  of  Eton  can  be  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners,  than  a  legislative  settlement  of  all 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  freely  to  the 
provostship. 

To  a  fellowship,  the  general  rule  is,  that  no  one  is  eligible 
who  is  not,  or  has  not  been  a  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
although  it  was  settled,  I  believe  in  the  last  century,  that  a 
certain  number  of  aliens  might  be  elected,  and  this  is 
occasionally  done.  If  the  fellowships  are  to  be  given  for 
the  most  [jart,  to  those  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
school,  and  these  employments  are  to  be  freely  thrown 
open  to  others  besides  Fellows  of  King's,  (as  1  think  they 
ought),  it  follows  that  the  fellowships  ought  to  be  tenable 
to  any  extent  by  others,  besides  Kingsmen. 

Being  asked  whether  I  think  any  increase  of  members 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  what  would  be  beneficial,  is  not  so  much  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  ]iersons  as  the  reconstruction  of 
the  College ;  so  that  it  should  be  composed  of  working 
members,  a  Provost,  one  or  two  bursars,  a  dean  in  charge 
of  the  scholars,  a  precentor  or  professor  of  music,  and  si.x 
or  eight  tutors  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  assistant  masters ; 
the  rest  of  the  assistants,  with  the  conduct,  the  librarian, 
and  other  officers,  though  not  in  the  governing  body,  being 
stipendiary  and  probationary  members  of  the  College. 

But  if  by  a  member  of  the  College  is  meant  a  retired 
teacher,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  school  beyond 
preaching  a  few  sermons  to  a  congregation  with  which  he 
is  but  slightly  acquainted,  and  who  only  resides  occasionally, 
yet  takes  up  a  part  of  the  limited  space  within  the  College 
precinct,  and  in  addition  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  draws 
fi'om  the  College  in  the  shape  of  dividends  a  sum  which 
might  sujiport  10  or  12  exhibitioners,  in  this  sense,  I  conceive 
that  the  foundation  would  derive  advantage  rather  from  a 
diminution  than  from  an  increase. 

3.  1  believe  that  the  government  of  the  school  is  vested 
in  the  Provost  only,  and  that,  although,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  the  head  master  governs  the  U|)])er  school, 
and  the  lower  master  the  lower  school,  and  the  head 
master,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  lower  master, 
makes  rules  and  arrangements  which  affect  both  upper  and 
lower  school,  in  the  exercise  of  authority  delegated,  not  by 
the  Provost  but  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  jointly,  as  the 
joint  electors  of  the  two  masters,  yet  the  Provost  can,  and 
does,  from  time  to  time,  exercise  a  veto  on  the  proposals 
made  by  the  head  master,  whenever  he  is  departing  from 
routine  with  regard  either  to  studies,  or  charges,  or  disci- 
pUne,  or  holidays.  I  believe  that  a  Provost  who  has  him- 
self been  head  master,  is  likely  to  interfere  much  more  with 
the  management  of  the  school  than  one  who  has  not.  I 
beheve  that  the  head  master  is  held  by  the  world,  and  in 
particular  by  the  parents  of  pupils,  answerable  for  the  mam- 
tenance  of  customs  which  he  would,  if  he  had  full  power, 
abolish,   and  for  the  refusal  of  improvements   which   he 
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cannot  get  leave  to  adopt.  I  think  it  would  (jenerally  be 
better  that  the  Provost  should  be  a  Statesman,  or  a  man  of 
letters,  not  a  retired  schoolmaster,  so  tliat  the  head  master 
may  not  be  hampered  by  minute  criticism,  yet  guided  by  a 
mind  capable  of  interpreting  between  the  school  and  the 
world. 

I'J.  Leaving  this  question  mainly  to  the  head  master,  1 
wish  to  make  some  observations  on  the  difference  betneen 
the  two  kinds  of  assistant  masters,  mathematical  and 
classical. 

.\s  inathematical  instruction  has  been  brought  into  the 
system  bit  by  bit,  so  the  position  of  the  mathematical  teachers 
has  been  little  by  little  improved,  and  concessions  have 
been  made  to  those  who  have  been  appointed  lately,  which 
were  retused  »  few  years  ago  to  others.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  i)roeure  the  services  of  mathematicians  of  high 
standing,  and  in  order  to  attract  such  men,  their  rank  has 
been  slowly  elevated ;  but  meanwhile,  man  after  man  has 
gone  away  after  a  short  period  of  service,  generally  because 
there  was  no  solid  footing  to  he  gained.  If  the  Com- 
missioners wish  to  know  what  the  position  of  a  mathema- 
tical teacher  is,  or  has  lately  been  at  Kton,  they  would, 
perhaps,  do  well  to  apply  for  evidence  to  those  who  have 
recently  held  and  given  up  the  appointment. 

The  actual  state  of  things  may  be  thus  described  : 

The  head  master,  with  the  consent  of  the  Provost,  nomi- 
nates about  the  same  time  two  young  men  to  aid  him  in  his 
duties,  the  one  a  Fellow  of  King's,  the  other  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  the  former,  perhajjs  rather 
younger  th;\n  the  latter,  both  distinguished  by  a  high  degree, 
both  alike  eligible  at  Cambridge  to  high  and  lucrative 
ai)pointmi'nts,  both  equally  qualified  for  clerical  duties  and 
preferment.  The  Kingsman  receives  a  small  salary  from 
the  head  master,  is  supplied  with  pupils  who  will  he  his 
pupils  as  long  as  they  remain  at  school,  and,  besides  taking 
a  class,  aids  in  maintaining  discipline  by  controlling  irregu- 
larities out  of  doors,  by  calling  over  names  in  the  school 
yard,  by  sitting  in  an  official  seat  in  chapel,  by  daily  visits  to 
the  house  of  a  dame  wlioni  he  is  appointed  to  supjiort.  He 
is  imt  merely  a  teacher,  but  a  master.  He  is  snraiuoned  by 
the  head  master  to  occasional  conferences,  and  meets  him 
nearly  every  day  in  his  official  room.  He  is  eligible  to  the 
office  of  superintending  the  drill,  or  the  boating,  or  the 
cricket  of  the  boys.  He  has  a  clear  course  open  to  him  for 
obtaining  a  settlement  in  Eton,  by  making  arrangements 
with  the  College  or  others  for  renting  or  for  building  a  first 
class  hoardiiig-iiouse  He  has,  if  he  takes  orders,  and  l)e- 
haves  prudi'iitly,  a  clear  jirospect  of  a  fellowship.  He  has 
his  chance  of  the  head  mastershi])  and  the  provostship. 

The  Trinity  man  has  none  of  these  powers,  honours,  or 
hopes.  He  receives  out  of  the  whole  sum  jiaid  by  the 
oppidans  of  the  upper  school  (to  which  a  small  addition  is 
made  by  the  College  on  account  of  the  scholars)  a  dividend 
varying,  I  believe,  with  his  seniority.  If  he  is  guaranteed  a 
certain  income  including  this  dividend,  the  difference  is 
probably  made  U])  by  the  fees  which  he  receives  from  ])rivate 
pupils ;  hut  with  these  private  pupils  his  connexion  is  [)re- 
carious  and  seldom  durable.  He  may  by  special  exertions 
and  good  luck  succeed  in  getting  an  inferior  boarding-house 
to  accommodate  a  small  number  of  boys  at  a  lower  rate  of 
payment  than  a  tutor's  house.  Beyond  this  position  he 
cannot  hope  to  rise.  In  his  class-room  he 'has  the  ordinary 
powers  of  a  master,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  concerned 
with  discipline  out  of  school,  and  is  therefore  not  felt  by 
the  boys  to  be  a  real  master,  he  has,  at  least  for  the  first 
few  months  or  years,  greater  difficulties  in  enforcing  regu- 
larity than  a  classical  master  of  equal  standing;  whilst  his 
position  as  a  mere  lodger  (often  out  of  the  College  precinct), 
the  doubtfulness  of  his  continued  residence,  and  the  want 
of  a  close  and  complete  engagement  with  the  parents  of 
pupils,  prevent  his  feeling  that  full  interest  in  the  school 
which  his  classical  colleague  naturally  feels.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion which  a  man  of  high  standing  may  be  induced  to  take 
if  he  hopes  to  get  another  professional  appointment  on  the 
strength  of  having  been  employed  at  Eton,  or  if  he  is  an 
unworldly  man  delighting  in  the  voluntarj'  efforts  of  young 
minds ;  but  it  is  a  position  not  generally  calculated  to 
attract  to  itself  those  who  by  their  abihty  might  give  mathe- 
matics a  fair  chance  against  literature. 

13.  The  position  of  a  scholar  is  so  good  as  to  attract  a 
liA'ely  competition,  but  it  would  be  more  eagerly  sought 
after  if  it  were  analogous  to  the  position  of  a  scholar  in  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  College,  and  if  it  were  rid  of  all  that 
is  invidiously  distinctive  in  the  scholar's  dress  and  diet. 

Being  asked  whether  there  are  any  advantages  common 
to  the  other  boys  from  which  the  scholars  are  excluded,  I 
reply  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  chief  good  of  an  Eton 
education,  social  intercourse  with  the  great  body  of  their 
school-fellows ;  and  I  would  advise,  that  when  the  College 
increases  the  number  of  scholars,  or  adds  to  their  exhibi- 
sioners,  the  new  scholarslups  or  the  exhibitions  should  be 
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held   by   boys   residing   in   the   same  boarding-houses   as       Answisbs. 

oppidans.  

Eton. 


III. 

2.  There  is  apparently  a  strict  examination  for  admission 
to  the  upper  school,  but  any  one  who  fails  in  it  is  admitted 
to  the  lower  school ;  so  that  hardly  any  amount  of  ignorance 
l>re\ents  a  boy's  coming  to  Eton. 

(i.  The  irregularity  arising  from  the  obser\ance  of  Church 
festivals,  and  many  other  causes,  is  so  great  as  to  make  any 
normal  statement  of  a  week's  work  illusory. 

7.  The  head  master  cannot  change  a  "book  without  the 
consent  of  the  Provost.  But  in  [iractice  tlie  privileged 
])ublisher  of  the  Eton  school  liooks  has  great  freedom  in 
directing  new  editions,  and  the  publications  are  not  worthy 
of  the  school. 

S.  The  assistant  masters  are  as  a  body  very  rarely  con- 
sulted by  the  head  master,  never  by  the  I'ro\ost.  The  head 
master  frequently  (confers  with  some  jiarticular  assistants. 
.Vny  assistant  may  obtain  audience  of  the  head  master  on 
business,  but  not  of  the  Pro^■ost. 

11.  I  consider  thaf  the  progress  made  by  boys  in  mathe- 
matics is  not  quite  in  proportion  to  their  progress  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  number  of  school-hours  a,ssigned  to  the 
two  studies  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  so,  because  there  is 
gencially  a  lower  standard  of  duty  or  obligation  in  the 
inathematical  school,  and  becau.se  the  personal  influence  of 
the  mathematical  teachers  is  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be. 
Yet  I  believe,  that  of  the  boys  who  are  not  only  doing  their 
duty,  but  consciously  making  progress  in  study,  a  very 
considerable,  perhaps  a  sufficient  ])roportion  may  be  fcmnd 
amongst  those  who  are  working  more  particularlv  at  ma- 
thematics. 

The  study  of  French  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to 
I)rosper,  except  with  a  few  really  zealous  boys  ;  since  no 
]ilace  is  allowed  for  it  in  the  time-table.  "  It  ought  to  be  en- 
forced on  all,  like  Latin. 

1-J.  Believing  that  the  Eton  .system  of  placing  every  boy 
at  once  under  a  permanent  tutor  and  under  a  class-master 
changed  frequently  is  the  best  jiossible  contrivance  for  man 
and  boy,  I  am  not  prepared  to  write  what  would  be  a  long 
essay  on  all  the  details  of  the  plan  ;  but  I  wish  to  point 
out,  that,  as  the  labour  of  working  a  class  is  undergone  for 
an  extremely  small  stipend,  we  are  tempted  (though  I  do 
not  say  that  we  yield  to  the  teinirtation)  to  think  too  much 
of  otir  own  pupils,  and  not  enough  of  the  class. 

15.  On  ail  average  I  take  with  pujiils  for  preparing  a 
lesson  rather  less  than  half  the  time  which  is  taken  with 
the  same  lesson  in  school.  1  submit,  that  this  is  really  quite 
as  "regular  a  lesson  "  ms  the  lesson  in  school. 

Ifi.  I  have  always  limited  myself  to  the  number  of  40 
pupils  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  resist  applications 
from  old  acquaintances  ;  and  as  most  boys  leave  the  school 
in  .Inly,  whilst  they  come  to  school  in  great  numbers  in 
.lanuary  and  April,  it  happens  every  year  that  I  have  more 
pupils  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  I  once  had  for 
.•1  short  time  52  pupils  ;  I  generally  have  about  4.3  :  last 
September  I  had  40. 

17.  It  is  so  much  the  custom  for  a  parent  to  choose  a 
tutor,  that  a  good  many  people  are  drawn  to  the  school  by 
their  confidence  in  a  particular  tutor  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  which  tend  to  make  Eton  different  from  schools 
which  depend  for  their  prosperity  on  the  popularity  of  their 
chiefs. 

18,  19.  The  only  profession  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  with  reference  to  Eton  boys  is  the  army.  The 
examinations  for  entrance  to  Woolwich  Academy  require 
special  prejjaration.  A  boy  has  to  go  through  in  two  years 
or  less  a  complete  course  of  mathematics  ;  this  he  cannot 
do  at  Eton  ;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it  ;  but  Eton  can  and 
ought,  and  in  fact  does,  prepare  a  boy  for  this  course  of 
special  study.  The  Chelsea  examinations  for  the  unscientific 
branches  of  the  army  require  nothing  that  every  English 
gentleman  is  not  bound  to  know  :  and  Eton  can  and  does 
prepare  for  them,  except  that  common  chronology  and 
modern  geography  are  not  systematically  taught  in  the 
fifth  form,  whilst  French  is  an  extra. 

Our  habits  allow  plenty  of  time  for  optional  studies,  such 
as  modern  languages  ;  but  no  boy  will  study  history  for  an 
examination  till  that  examination  is  close  at  hand.  We, 
the  teachers,  are,  I  believe,  of  one  mind  in  thinking  that  it 
is  better  to  complete  our  routine  by  incorporating  chrono- 
logy, modern  geography,  and  French,  than  to  constitute  a 
"  modern  department"  or  a  professional  or  practical  school, 
which  we  believe  would  be  the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  idle. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  find  it  easier  to  prepare  for  the 
East  Indian  examination  than  a  respectable  Eton  boy.  It  is 
absurd  to  think  of  sending  boys  straight  from  the  school  to 
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that  examination  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  get  them- 
selves ready  for  it  within  a  year  of  leaving  school. 

20.  I  understand  that  information  as  to  the  academical 
honours  gained  by  Etonians  is  supplied  by  some  gentlemen 
deputed  by  the  head  master. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  no  solid  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  o])en  scholarships  gained  :  fu-st,  because 
these  scholarshijjs  vary  infinitely  in  the  amount  of  compe- 
tition for  them  ;  secondly,  because  very  few  Eton  boys  want 
them  at  all,  and  of  those  that  do  the  best  go  to  King's 
College  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  boy  who,  if  he  were  at  Marl- 
borough would  «-ork  for  a  Balliol  scholarship,  being  at  Eton 
works  for  a  scholarship  at  King's,  whilst  most  of  the  boys 
who  are  prepared  at  Marll)orough  for  Balliol  scholarshijis 
are  of  a  class  that  does  not  supply  Eton  with  oppidans.  In 
my  opinion,  nothing  is  worth  considering  but  "  ih'st  classes" 
in  Cambridge  Triposes  and  Oxford  Public  Examinations. 

22.  I  believe  the  drawing  .school  to  be  very  efficient,  and 
inasmuch  as  a  boy  is  not  likely  to  draw  carefully  unless  he 
is  a  volunteer,  I  think  it  had  better  be  left  to  voluntary 
exertion,  as  it  is. 

In  our  fourteen  weeks  of  vacation  a  boy  can  learn  a  good 
deal  of  drawing  at  home.  If  drav\ing  is  added  as  compul- 
sory work  to  all  that  is  done  at  Eton,  a  boy's  health  will 
suffer  in  many  cases. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  about  nuisio  arises  from  the 
boys  living  in  so  many  sejiarate  houses  ;  tliey  cannot  so  well 
meet  in  tiie  evenings  for  lessons  in  singing.  By  day  they 
seldom  have  time  to  sjjarc  from  the  bodily  exercise  which  in 
the  long  run  does  them  more  good  than  any  accomplish- 
ments. I  think  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  for  music 
if  the  College  supplied  a  jjrofessor,  and  a  building  set  ajiart 
for  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  practice  ;  and  in  so  far  as 
music  is  connected  witli  religious  services  this  would,  I 
believe,  be  a  legitimate  fulfilment  of  the  founder's  wishes. 

27.  In  theory  the  ten  first  oppidans  and  the  seven  first 
collegers  or  King's  scholars  have  monitorial  jiowers.  In 
practice  the  oppidans  use  these  powers  very  rarely  if  at  all, 
nei-er  unless  specially  directed  l)y  the  head  master  to  aid  in 
preventing  possible  disorder ;  the  seven  collegers  have  still 
a  few  ])etty  op])ortunities  of  setting  ))imishments  to  their 
schoolfellows,  but  I  behe\'e  tliey  do  this  less  than  they  did, 
and  are  prefects  or  monitors  more  in  shadow  than  in  suli- 
stance.  Nevertheless,  the  boys  throughout  the  school  are 
very  greatly  influenced  and  controlled  Ijy  leading  boys  who 
have  earned  their  eminence  in  games  ;  and  it  is  the  practice 
for  the  masters  to  use  these  natural  leaders  as  their  occasional 
agents  in  communicating  their  views  and  wishes  in  cases 
where  they  think  it  right  to  avoid  direct  interference. 

I  believe  that  in  all  this  Eton  is  incomparably  wiser  and 
happier  than  other  schools. 

28.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  boy,  even  a  high  minded  boy, 
who  is  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  prefect,  is  tempted 
to  be  a  tyrant,  and  is  almost  certain  to  over-rate  himself. 
A  man  of  24j  being  invested  M'ith  the  powers  of  a  master, 
has  less  po«'er  of  doing  mischief  than  a  jirefect  of  17.  be- 
cause he  is  much  more  directly  subordinate  to  superior 
authority  and  to  the  experience  of  seniors. 

A  young  master  is,  a  prefect  is  not,  in  the  same  plane  M'ith 
the  supreme  authority.  Besides  this  he  has  tried  life  much 
more  completely,  and  has  ripened  his  good  feelings  more 
thoroughly.  Yet  he  mistrusts  his  power  of  judging  as  to 
the  cidpability  of  a  boy,  and  as  far  as  possible  limits  his 
adjudication  of  pimishment  to  simple  matters  of  behaviour 
in  school  and  the  like,  till  he  has  acquired  exjierience  and 
studied  the  art  of  maintaining  discipline.  Whereas  the 
prefect  or  monitor,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  made  harsh 
by  "  freshness  of  dominion,"  and  leaves  the  school  before 
he  has  acquired  enough  experience.  He  has  not,  cannot 
have,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  or  the  charity  needed  for 
dealing  with  boys.  He  can  hardly  help  "  provoking  them 
"  to  wrath."  They  do  not  feel  his  right  to  govern,  as  they 
feel  the  right  of  one  who  teaches.  If  there  is  a  i)rinciple  of 
education  ^hat  I  am  sure  of  it  is  this :  that  no  one  shoidd 
haliitually  govern  boys  who  does  not  teach.  A  pupil-teacher, 
acting  under  the  eye  of  the  master  and  directly  imitating 
him,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  prefect  or  monitor. 

We  are  almost  all  by  nature  fond  enough  of  power ;  why 
stimulate  this  appetite  at  an  age  in  which  benevolence  is 
not  nearly  so  nell  developed  as  energy  and  the  admiration 
of  energy — an  age  in  which  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of 
right  is  very  likely  to  be  sour  and  pharisaical  ? 

The  tyranny  of  stronger  over  weaker  boys  ought  to  be 
everywhere,  and  at  Eton  actually  is,  checked  by  wholesome 
public  opinion  guided  from  time  to  time  by  masters  who 
live  with  boys  and  speak  to  them  as  friends. 

29.  Boys  at  Eton  ai-e  not  compelled  to  play  games,  except 
that  there  is  a  little  pressure  put  upon  a  few  collegers  to 
make  them  play  cricket.  Yet  such  things  as  bathing  and 
football  are  made  almost  universal  by  the  action  of  public 
opinion. 


The  power  of  exacting  personal  services  is  given  to  all 
the  fifth  form  o])pidans  except  the  last  60  or  thereabouts  ; 
but  no  one  is  allowed  to  have  a  regular  fag  to  be  employed 
at  breakfast  and  tea,  unless  he  is  alicn'e  the  lower  division 
of  the  fifth  form. 

I  think  that  running  messages  is  not  a  bad  thing,  and 
that  it  is  natural  for  a  little  boy  to  do  an  errand  for  a  big 
boy,  particularly  for  one  whom  he  knows,  still  more  for  one 
who  speaks  to  him  ci^-illy,  above  all  for  one  who  is  engaged 
in  an  huportant  game  of  cricket,  or  some  active  exertion 
tending  to  the  honour  of  the  school.  I  would  limit  the 
power  of  exacting  this  service  to  lioys  in  the  sixth  form  and 
the  upper  division  of  the  fifth  form.  Regular  attendance 
at  meals  is,  I  think,  an  unfair  and  inexpedient  diminution 
of  a  young  boy's  spare  time ;  and  I  believe  that  it  interferes 
with  his  getting  his  o\i-n  ))reakfast  comfortably,  and  thus 
imjiairs  his  health,  and,  unless  he  isa  very  prudent,  business- 
like boy,  often  interferes  with  his  preparing  lessons  in  his 
room.  I  would  abolish  it  altogether.  Yet  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  serious  amount  of  evil  in  the  system  of  fagging 
as  now  practised  with  us. 

.'it).  During  the  ten  years  that  I  was  a  boy  at  Eton,  I 
knew  several  0])])idans  who  habituaUy  abused  tlieir  power  of 
fagging,  and  many  collegers  who  habitually  abused  their 
])owers  as  sixth  form  boys  or  prefects,  whicli  powers  were  in 
those  days  much  more  important  than  they  are  now. 
Nothing  but  a  very  outrageous  act  could  be  known  to  the 
head  master ;  short  of  criminal  outi-ages  many  acts  of 
tyranny  were  perpetrated  without  being  heard  of  by  any 
master. 

During  the  Hi  years  tliat  I  have  spent  at  Eton  as  amaster 
1  have  heard  of  some  stupid  abuses  of  monitorial  power, 
which  probably  were  known  to  the  head  master,  and  of 
many  more  cases  in  which  the  authority  has  been  abused, 
which  were  made  known  to  me  in  confidential  talk  by  young 
men  mIio  had  left  school.  In  like  manner  I  have  often 
heard,  and  still  hear  from  time  to  time,  from  my  pupils 
actually  in  the  school,  of  vexatious  abuses  of  the  two  kinds 
of  ])0«'er  committed  by  persons  who  have  recently  left  the 
school.  Speaking  generally,  these  things  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  heard  of  now  than  they  were  in  former  years  ; 
since  we  li\'e  together,  masters  and  inijiils,  in  easy  and 
trustful  friendship,  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  no  school  is, 
or  ever  has  been,  so  free  from  nnkindness  or  hardness  as 
Eton  is  now. 

."W.  It  would  1)6  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  statement  of 
our  holidays  and  half-holidays.  Conforming  to  the  Church 
calendar  makes  us  ho])elessly  irregular.  Besides  this  we 
get  half-holidays  and  holidays  for  such  events  as  the  birth 
of  a  child  in  the  family  of  a  Fellow's  son  or  daughter,  the 
ap])ointment  of  an  Eton  man  to  a  judgeship  or  a  colonial 
bishopric,  the  \'isits  of  distinguished  |)ersonages,  or  the 
presentation  of  personal  ornaments  to  the  Head  Master  by 
noble  representatives  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

The  Eton  Almanac,  printed  every  school -thne,  exhibits 
the  utmo.st  variety,  and  the  most  frequent  derangement  of 
our  time-table ;  and  it  never  turns  out  quite  correct,  altera- 
tions about  holidaj-s  being  subsequently  made. 

I  believe  that,  one  week  with  another,  I  am  employed  56 
hours  a  week. 

42.  I  think  that  every  boy  at  Eton  wishes,  if  possible,  to 
be  distinguished  in  some  athletic  or  bodily  exercises,  and  a 
good  many  wish,  if  possible,  to  be  distinguished  in  some 
intellectual  pursuit,  and  many  in  both  athletic  and  in- 
tellectual ])ursuits.  Games  come  first,  books  second.  Of 
course  it  often  happens  that  a  good  scholar  is  also  a  good 
oarsman  ;  still  more  often  that  he  is  a  good  football  player. 
Cricket,  in  my  opinion,  is  hardly  compatible  with  high 
scholarship;  at  least,  the  very  best  cricketers  can  hardly 
be  very  studious.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  common 
l)elief.  Men  often  think  a  good  cricketer  is  a  good  scholar, 
when  he  is  good  only  in  Latin ;  or  they  mention  good 
scholars  who  were  also  good  cricketers,  in  days  when 
cricket  was  not  so  difficult  and  laborious  as  it  is  now. 
Cricket  is  the  only  athletic  occu])ation  that  need  interfere 
with  study.  .\11  games,  in  so  far  as  they  increase  animal 
siiirits,  promote  efficiency  not  only  in  the  general  use  of  the 
mind,  but  particularly  in  composition.  No  game  or  athletic 
exercise  requnes  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  so  much 
time  as  to  interfere  with  com])osition,  or  with  any  study 
out  of  school,  except  cricket,  which  seems  to  me  to  require, 
at  Eton,  about  27  hours  a  «-eek.  The  number  of  boys  at 
Eton,  who  avowedly  aim  at  intellectual  distinction,  is  ])ro- 
bably  smaller  than  elsewhere,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  those,  who  work  rather  for  a])i)robation  than  for  honour, 
and  do  their  regular  school-work  in  a  modest  spirit  of  duti- 
fulness.  Amongst  these  boys  who  do  their  duty  unambiti- 
ously,  there  are  very  many  who  are  distinguished  in  games  ; 
and  I  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  that  this  is  on  the 
whole  a  more  satisfactory  class  than  the  students  who  play 
games  with  a  secondary  interest  in  them. 
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43.  1  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  we  learn  much,  by 
trying  to'trace  the  effects  of  an  Eton  education  beyond  the 
first  lew  years  of  life  at  the  universities,  or  in  the  lu-my,  or 
in  the  civil  service,  so  far  as  the  first  stage  of  manhood.  I 
think  that  Eton  education,  like  i)ul)lic  school  education 
generally,  is  very  satisfactory.  If  Eton  training  produces  a 
better  ett'ect  than  the  training  of  any  other  public  school.  I 
ascribe  this  superiority  chielly  to  the  excellent  home  training 
of  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  Eton,  and  secondly,  to  the 
happy  freedom  of  the  school,  which  allows  family  character 
and  jiarental  influence  to  bear  fruit  at  will,  without  en- 
grafting thci-eupon  the  opinions  or  peculiar  moral  principles 
of  a  master. 

l?ut  1  have  known  very  few  men  besides  Eton  men,  and 
I  should  think  my  opinion  on  this  subject  not  worth  nearly 
so  much  as  that  of  a  colonel  in  a  regiment,  or  of  a  college 
tutor. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  our  system  of  instruction 
does  "  fall  short  of  what  a  great  ])ublic  school  might 
accomplish;"  but  if  I  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  words 
employed  by  the  framer  of  this  question,  I  shall  seem  to 
agree  with  him,  which  I  certainly  do  not,  in  thinking,  that 
we  ought  to  destroy  the  unity  of  our  school  work,  and 
separate  boys  into  departments,  according  to  their  destina- 
tion in  life. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  rather  more  systematic  than 
we  are  in  introducingour  older  students  to  the  masterineces 
of  literature,  French,  Italian,  and  English,  as  well  as  Ureck 
and  L*tin ;  that  we  ought  to  carry  out  in  school,  as  well  as 
in  pupil-room,  for  our  elder  boys  a  method  of  working 
specially,  now  at  Latin  i)rose,  then  at  (Jreek  prose,  now  at 
Greek  verse,  then  at  Enghsh  essays,  and  the  like,  instead  of 
jogging  on  at  the  same  rate  all  through  the  year  with  Latin 
tliemes.  which  give  the  tutors  half  as  much  trouble  to 
correct  as  they  give  the  boys  to  write:  that  we  ought  to 
print  every  year  our  prize  exercises,  including  finished  pieces 
of  English  and  French  |)rose,  the  prizes  being  awarded 
by  persons  unacciuainted  with  the  competitors;  that  we 
ought  to  have  more  recitation,  less  "  repetition " ;  that 
more  opjjortunities  should  be  given  to  the  masters  to  show 
some  interest  in  scholarlike  boys,  who  are  not  their  own 
pupils,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  school  should  be  more 
re'iularly  called  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
school,  or,  having  left  it,  at  the  universities ;  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  Newcastle  scholarship,  there  should  be 
scholarships  created  out  of  the  College  revenues  for  oppi- 
dans, tenable  at  either  university;  and  that  mathematics 
should  be  similarly  encouraged.  In  short,  the  reform  I 
most  desire  is  the  expansion  of  our  academical  instruction, 
compared  with  which  anything  that  nuiy  be  thought 
"  useful  "  for  military  or  commercial  employments,  is  quite 
insignificant. 

I  leave  to  others  to  recommend,  what  I  strongly  desire, 
the  incorporation  of  chronology,  modern  geography,  and 
French  grammar,  with  our  regular  and  universally  enforced 
school-work  ;  only  observing,  that  every  man  who  comes  to 
Eton  to  be  a  cla.^sical  master,  ought  henceforth  to  be 
required  to  be  capable  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

44.  I  particularly  desire  and  earnestly  advise  the  complete 
reconstruction  of  our  time-table,  with  a  view  to  greater 
regularity,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  school- 
hours,  particularly  in  the  summer  months. 

William  Johnson. 


Additional  Answer   bv   William   Johnson,    Esq., 
M.A. 


TIL 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  me  to  lay  before  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools,  some  addition 
to  the  answers  I  have  already  given  to  their  questions  ;  and 
in  answer  to  the  last  question  in  which  we  are  encouraged 
to  suggest  anything  that  we  think  likely  to  be  an  impro\-e- 
ment  in  the  school,  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  actual  proceedings  taken  in  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  a  head  master ;  premising  only,  that  it  is  an 
appointment  in  which  I  have,  as  a  layman,  no  personal 
interest. 

Twice,  since  I  have  resided  at  Eton  as  a  teacher,  has  the 
Provost  been  succeeded  by  the  head  master.  On  the  former 
of  these  occasions,  the  hohdays  were  prolonged  to  give 
time  for  the  appointmem  of  a  head  master  ;  and  there  was 
just  time  for  gentlemen  not  residing  here  to  send  in  their 
names,  perhaps  their  testimonials,  as  candidates  for  the 
vacant  otfice. 

But  on  the  latter  occasion  the  head  master  was  sum- 
moned to  the  provostship  with  only  five  minutes  notice ; 


and  for  several  days  after  his  election  there  was  good 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  place  he  was  to  vacate  would  not 
be  tilled  for  a  montli.  A  week  has  now  passed,  during 
which  no  one  is  known  to  have  offered  himself  except  the 

head   master   of ;    and  it    was  on    the  l/th  of 

this  month  (yesterday)  that  the  Provost  elect  announced  to 
the  assistant  masters,  that  he  was  to  be  ''  inducted "  or 
"  installed  "  on  the  24th  of  this  month,  tiiat  he  would 
then  cease  to  be  head  master,  and  that  his  successor  would 
be  appointed  on  the  following  day,  the  25th. 

1  would  not  refer  to  the  Statute  re(|uiring  that  the  head 
master  gi\e  six  months,  and  the  lower  master  three  months, 
notice  of  his  intending  to  give  up  his  office,  «  ere  not  the 
rule  and  the  founder's  intention  clearly  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  other  schools,  a  practice  founded  on  obvious 
reasons. 

Neither  Dr.  Hawtrey,  nor  Dr.  Gcodford,  received  the 
head  mastersliip  without  time  having  been  given  to  the 
electors  to  consider,  with  such  light  as  they  could  derive 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of 
the  school's  best  friends,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
election  on  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  process  now  in  view  makes  the 
close  system,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  Eton,  more  close 
than  ever  ;  and  that  an  ollice  of  high  honour  and  value  is 
in  this  manner  given  anay  on  ]irnici])lcs  hardly  dill'ering 
from  those  which  regulate  the  iJresentation  to  a  College 
living. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  ask  the  Commissioners  toin(|u:rc 
into  the  method  of  electing  to  the  head  mastership  of  Eton, 
with  a  view  to  throwing  it  open,  particularly  when  the 
Provost  is  an  Etonian,  to  the  competition  of  the  best  men 
in  my  profession,  whether  bred  here  or  elsewhere. 

Feb.  18,  18(i2.  William  Johnson. 


Kov.  James  Leigh  Joyxes,  M.A. 


II. 

10.  The  salary  paid  by  the  head  masler  to  each  assistant 
master  is  44/.  per  annum.  The  remaining  income  of  the 
assistants  is  derived  from  pupils.  A  pupil,  boarding  in  a 
master's  house,  is  charged  120/.  a  year  for  l)oard  and  tuition ; 
a  pupil,  not  in  his  house,  if  a  private  |)upd,  is  charged  21/., 
if  not,  10/.  10.'!.  yearly.  The  number  of  pupils  in  a  master's 
house  is  generally  about  liO.  Boys  almost  always,  <m  leaving, 
give  their  tutor  a  cheque  from  their  jiarents,  to  the  amount 
of  15/.     Noblemen,  and  sixth  form  sometimes  more. 

18.  -Vverage  amount  from  160/.  to  ISO/.  The  obligatory 
charges  are  a  few  payments  to  the  head  master,  the  mathe- 
matical school,  the  sanitarium,  &c. 

1!*.  .4-851  10s. 

27.  Each  boy  provides  his  own  carpet  and  bureau,  which 
belong  to  him,  and,  at  leaving,  he  disposes  of  as  he  pleases. 


Rev.  Charles  Wolley,  M.A. 


Answeus. 
Kton. 

ir.   .fn/tnsoil, 

y;.v,,. 


Rev. 
J.  L.  Jot/nes. 


III. 
1.  Foiir/een,  the  latest. 
4.  The  lower  remove,  remove. 

14.  Compulsory. — The  tutor  is  responsible  for  the  boy, 
and  is  expected  to  send  him  into  school  with  his  lesson  pro- 
perly prepared.  He  stinds  "  in  loco  parentis  "  to  the  boy, 
and  is  his  guardian,  adviser,  and  friend. 

15.  Yes,  in  all  but  the  first  and  second  divisions;  fifteen 
minutes,  in  proportion  to  45,  the  regular  lesson. 

16.  The  number  of  each  school  division  seldom  exceeds 
45.  The  average  number  of  boys  under  each  tutor  is, 
perhaps,  nearly  the  same. 

17.  The  parent  or  guardian  selects. 

19.  For  the  imiversities,  certainly  ;  not  for  the  other  ex- 
aminations mentioned. 

21.  The  first  200  boys  have  access  to  the  library.  Tlie 
subscription,  12s.  per  annum,  is  compulsory. 

31.  About  37  weeks. 

32.  Three  times ;  at  Christmas  for  five  weeks ;  at  Easter 
for  about  three  or  four;  in  the  summer  for  six  or  seven. 

33.  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  regular  half-holidays ;  but 
there  are  several  holidays  for  different  reasons  during  the 
year. 

34.  To  be  dressed  by  7.30  in  the  morning;  to  be  in  bed 
by  1.0.30  at  night. 

J.   L.  JoYNES. 


licv.  C.  Wolley. 


II. 

1.  I  know  nothing  of  any  .Statutes. 

2.  I   do  not  think   the   increase   or   diminution   would 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 


R3 
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Answers.  3.  Chiefly  in  the  head  master,  the  lower  master,  and  the 

Piovost. 

Eton  4    jvjot  by  Statutes,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Provost  and 

r~^  head  master. 

Rev,  C.  WoUey.  jq  rpj^^  income  of  an  assistant  master  at  Eton  must  not 
be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  appointment.  In  most 
cases  they  are  two  or  three  years  without  any  house,  and, 
perhaps,  very  few  pupils ;  and  when  they  get  a  house  they 
cannot  reckon  on  having  it  at  once  full  or  nearly  full.  I 
should  say  that  in  ordinary  times  five  years  is  the  time 
spent  before  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  deriving  what 
might  be  called  the  full  profits  of  the  appointment.  The 
question  of  profits  from  boarders  in  tutors'  houses  was  gone 
into  fully  a  few  years  since  by  tlie  Income-tax  Commissioners, 
and  it  was  decided  that  making  all  deductions  for  that 
proportion  of  household  expenses  and  establishment  which 
might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  us,  the  cost  of  the 
boys  and  their  establishment  was  "Jol.  per  annum  each. 
This  gives  as  the  average  income : — 

-     1,350 


30  boys  at  45/.    - 
10  out-door  pupils  at  21/. 
Salary  from  head  master 
6  leaving  fees  at  15/. 


210 
44 
90 


1,694 


From  this  must  be  deducted  large  or  necessary  outgoings 
compared  with  those  of  a  private  schoolmaster  in  the  coimtry. 

An  Eton  master  with  a  family  would  find  difficulty  in 
living  on  less  than  800/.  a  year.  This  leaves  a  very  good 
average  of  profits,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  work  is  so  hard  that 
few  can  stand  it  for  25  years,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  biu  our  own  sa\-ings  to  retire  upon.  The 
fellowships  may  pro\'ide  on  an  average  for  one  in  four  (at 
most).  It  therefore  takes  20  years  of  prosperity  (besides 
the  five  years  mentioned  above),  to  save  enough  to  produce 
an  income  of  700/.  or  800/.  a  year  in  government  securities. 
Most  of  us  insure  our  lives  highly,  which,  of  course, 
detracts  from  our  savings,  and  requires  a  larger  income  to 
keep  it  up  when  we  retire. 

I  have  supposed  the  case  of  a  prosperous  and  prudent 
man,  and  a  good  manager ;  but  I  am  sorrv  to  say  we  do 
not  all  come  under  these  denominations.  In  my  own  case 
I  ha-\-e  never  suffered  from  bad  debts,  but  I  know  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  less  fortunate. 

I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  total  expen.ses  of 
coming  into  a  large  house,  which  is  not  less,  in  all,  than 
1,500/.  or  2,000/.  Part  of  this,  of  course,  comes  back  on 
leaving. 

11.  At  present,  in  upper  school,  1  head  master  and  16 
classical  assistants ;  in  lower  school  1  head  muster  and  4 
classical  assistants,  1  mathematical  master,  and  6  assistants. 

12.  There  is  no  rule  or  provision  for  the  superannuation 
of  masters.  The  Fellows  are  generally  elected  from  amongst 
them.  They  are  appointed  by  the  head  master,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Provost. 

13.  The  condition  of  a  foundation  scholar  is  not  coveted 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation.     They  are  not  admitted  to 


boat  with  them,  and  in  a  very  limited  degree  to  play  foot- 
ball or  cricket  with  them.  They  do  not  associate  much 
together,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  boys  generally  as 
holding  an  inferior  position. 

14.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  fewer  than  70  scholars, 
as  there  were  more  vacancies  than  candidates  for  admission. 
The  condition  of  foundation  scholars  has  been  much  im- 
proved during  the  last  20  years. 

15.  By  open  competition  only. 

18.  The  average  amount  of  the  bills  sent  to  parents  on 
account  of  boys  in  a  tutor's  house,  as  taken  from  the 
average  of  two  years  in  my  own  hous(!,  is  183/.  per  annum. 
The  expenses  in  a  dame's  hou.se  arc  jirobably  about  20/.  per 
annum  less.  I  have  given  examples  of  bills  above  and 
below  the  average.* 

I  \\a.\e  explained  the  variable  and  uniform  charges;  also 
the  obligatory  charges,  and  the  optional  charges. 

The  difference  of  charge  for  private  tuition  and  ordinary 
tuition  has  ceased  in  most  cases  to  be  observed,  as  all  boys 
are  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  tuition.  Those  on  the 
foundation  pay  only  10/.  1  Os.,  but  receive  the  same  tuition 
as  those  who  pay  21/. 

20.  Yes,  perhaps  20  or  30.  The  obligatory  payments  ai-c 
about  22/.  a  year.  The  boys  are  on  equal  terms  with  the 
others. 

22.  All  the  boys  in  boarding  houses  are  fed  on  much  the 
same  scale. 

The  upper  boys  prepare  their  work  mostly  in  their  o^\  n 
rooms. 

Each  boy  in  a  tutor's  house  has  a  separate  room  in  which 
he  sleeps. 

23.  All  the  ordinary  varieties  of  meat,  &c.  No  difference 
according  to  rank  or  position  in  school.  Wine  is  only 
allowed  regularly  if  ordered  by  a  medical  man. 

24.  The  rate  of  charge  varies  ( I  do  not  know  to  what 
amount)  in  the  different  dames'  houses.  The  assistant 
masters  all  charge  the  same.     The  lower  master  higher. 

25.  The  charge  for  board  and  lodging  in  a  tutor's  houi^c 
includes  tuition. 

26.  No. 

27.  A  new  boy  pays  for  a  carpet  for  his  room  and  a  chest 
of  drapers,  and  for  a  second  carpet,  if  required,  before  he 
leaves.     (See  my  statement  under  question  18.) 

28.  With  the  parents.  If  asked  by  a  parent,  a  tutor 
would  give  a  recommendation.     This  is  sometimes  done. 

29.  Seventeen  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses. 
Two  of  them  are  exclusively  for  the  lower  school.  Some 
cannot  get  houses. 

30.  No  boarding  houses  beyond  the  limits  of  College, 
which  are  clearly  defined. 

31.  About  42  years.  Those  on  the  foundation  ni-jstiy 
come  younger,  and  so  stay  longer. 

32.  In  my  house  28. 

III. 

1.  Earliest.     No  rule.     Latest  13  years. 

2.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  test  is  applied  for  the  lower 
school.     For  the  fourth  form  Latin  and  Greek  translation  : 


'  Example  (1)  of  new  Boy's  Bill,  Easter  to  Election,  1859  :   (2)  of  a  high  Bill,  Christmas  to  Easter,  18.59;    and  (3)  of  ordinary 

Bill,  Christmas  to  Easter,  IS.^g. 


(1.) 


*  Bookseller 

*  Bonkbi'irfer 

*  shoemaker 

*  Cflrp»'iier 

*  Upholsterer 

*  Tailor       - 

*  Hair  dresser 

*  Lin°niraper 

*  Criickery  man 

*  Hatter  and  glover 

*  Glazier    - 


t  Board  and  tuition  (third  of  a  year) 

*  Wasiiing  .  -  -  - 

*  Allowance,  10  weeks  at  Is. 

*  Miscellaneous  school  charges     - 
t  Sanitarium  -  -  - 

*  Letters  and  parcels 

*  Money  advanced 


Entrance  (to  head  master) 
+  Head  master 
+  Mathematics 
X  French 

j  German    -  -  - 

X  Italian 
J  Drawmg 

"  Sureeon    -  .  - 

•  Tradi-smen's  bills 

Extra  mathematics 


£ 
3 

1  3 
4  10 
6  7 
0    7 

0  1 

1  13 

2  3 
2    7 


22  7    2 

-  40  0    0 

-  1  10  11 

-  0  10    0 

-  0  9     I 


^2  10    0 


.650 

-  2    2    0 

-  I     8    0 


-  1  10    0 

-  22    7    2 


^75    2    2 


l2-) 


*  Bookseller 

*  Bookbinder 

*  Shnemaker 

*  Carpenter 

*  Upholsterer 

*  Tailor      - 

*  Hair  dresser 

*  Linendraper 

*  Crockery  man    . 

*  Hatter  and  glover 

*  Glazier    - 


t  ^oard  and  tuition  [third  of  a  year) 

*  Washing  _  _  _ 

*  Allowance,  12  weeks  at  \s. 

*  Miscellanoous  ichool  cliarges,  &o. 
+  Sanitarium  _  _  „ 

*  Lf  ctert  and  parcels 

*  Money  advanced 

*  Journey 


t  Head  master 

t  Mathematica 

+  French   - 

j  Music 

I  Fencing - 

X  Drawing 

*  surgeon 

»  Tradesmen's  bills 

§  Extra  mathematics 


£.    s.    d. 

.  0  15  0 


4  12 
0  3 


4  5 

0  1 


0  16 
0  1 


-  40 

-  2 


-  2  10  0 
^46  16  1 


-  2 

-  1 


2  0 

8  0 


3  1  0 
3  17  0 


-  3  10  n 

-  11  15  7 


£72  9 


(3.) 


*  Bookseller 

*  Bookbinder 

*  SImeiaker  - 

*  Carpenter 

*  Upholsterer 

*  Tailor     - 

*  Hairrresser 

*  Linendraper 

*  Crockery  man    - 

*  Hotter  and  glover 

*  Glazier   - 


t  Board  and  tuition  (third  of  a  year) 

*  Washing  _  _  _ 

*  Allowance,  12  weeks  at  Ij. 

*  Misce'Uneoub  school  charges 

t  Sanitarium         -  -  - 

*  Let  ter.-*  and  parcels 

*  Money  advanced 

*  Journey  _  _  _ 


t  Head  master 
f  Mathematics 
J  French 
+  German 

*  Itali.in 

t  Drawing 

*  Surgeon 

*  Tradcsiren's  bills 

§  Extra  mathematics 


-    0  10    0 
^44    7  10 


2    7 
2    4 


£bb  ill 


*  Variable  charges.  +  Uniform  charges.  J  Optional  charges. 

§  This  is  mostly  put  on  by  boys  who  are  afraid  of  not  coming  up  to  the  required  standard  in  trials.     They  hav^  a  mathematical  tutor  for  one   school 

term,  and  then  leave  him  off.    This  arrangement  does  not  work  well 
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Latin  composition  (pross  and  verse)  and  simple  arithmetic 
are  required. 

3.  I  think,  practically,  none. 

4.  The  remove. 

5.  I  believe  they  may  not  remain  beyond  the  age  of  19. 

7.  The  head  master  has  no  power  to  effect  any  change 
without  the  consent  of  the  Provost. 

8.  .\one. 

9.  The  head  master  luranges  this. 

10.  Classical  scholarsliip ;  provision  good.  English 
composition,  little.  Modern  languages,  unsatisfactory. 
Mathematics,  able  teachers ;  arrangements  not  good. 
History,  not  taught  generally — some  knowledge  of  it  re- 
H  aired  in  e.xaminations.  Geography  taught  in  one  form 
only  (the  remove),  and  one  remove  of  fifth  form.  Each 
form  is  re-arranged  for  mathematical  teaching  according  to 
proficiency. 

11.  For  mathematics  4/.  19s.  a  year;  10^  10s.  each 
language  for  modern  lans;uages.  The  progress  in  mathe- 
matics not  generally  satisfactory.  When  learning  mathe- 
matics was  made  compulsory,  additional  schools  were 
imposed.  This  created  a  feeling  amongst  the  boys  against 
the  movement,  of  which  the  consequences  are  still  apparent. 

12.  .-Vn  examination  every  school  time,  conducted  by  the 
head  master,  comprising  about  one-fifth  of  the  school  each 
time.  The  same  boys  examined  twice  in  three  years  in 
this  way.  Also  an  examination  of  each  division  at  the 
end  of  each  school  time  by  the  master  of  the  division. 

13.  .\nnually  a  scholarship  for  classics  and  theology  open 
to  all  the  school.  Total  value  150/.  The  examiners  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  school.  Prizes 
for  modern  languages  50/.  a  year;  also  for  Latin  and  Greek 
composition. 

14.  Every  boy  must  have  a  tutor.  The  tutor's  duty  is 
to  see  that  boys  are  prei)ared  with  their  work  for  school ; 
to  look  over  their  composition  ;  to  give  private  lectures  in 
classics  and  theology. 

15.  It  is  the  custom  in  all  forms.  Some  lessons  of  the 
upper  boys-  are  omitted,  .\bout  one-third  of  the  time  is 
occupied  in  construing  to  the  tutor. 

16.  I  believe  the  masters  lately  appointed  are  limited  to 
40.  The  average  number  of  boys  in  each  division  of  upper 
school  is  about  45.  Number  of  pupils  40.  The  reason  of 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  the  pupils  of  the 
division  of  each  master  is  that  of  the  five  lower  school 
masters,  three  take  upper  school  ])upils,  whilst  only  the 
head  master  has  a  school  division  and  no  pupils. 

17.  The  parents  nv  guardians  almost  always  select.  They 
occasionally  may  ask  the  head  master  to  select. 

18.  The  "teaching  is  alike  to  all.  I  consider  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  to  excuse  any  regular  school  work  on  the 
plea  of  any  special  or  extra  study,  as  it  would  be  made  an 
opportunity  for  evading  work,  and  must  under  the  present 
constitution  of  the  school,  lead  to  irregularities.  There  is 
what  is  called' an  army  class,  intended  to  prppare  boys  lor 
the  examination  for  the  line.  It  is  at  present  attended  by 
only  one  boy. 

19.  I  •consider  the  Eton  course  sufficient  to  prepare  a  boy 
for  a  successful  university  career,  or  for  the  ordinary  exam- 
ination for  commissions  in  the  line  :  not  for  East  India  ap- 
pointments, owing  to  the  absence  of  modern  languages  and 
history  from  our  course. 

20.  I  have  no  statistics  of  this.  Tlie  Eton  boys  are 
amongst  the  best  classical  scholars  who  go  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

21.  There  is  a  good  general  librarj",  opened  by  forced  sub- 
scription to  the  first  200  boys  in  the  school.  Also  a  collec- 
tion of  British  birds. 

22.  No  systematic  instruction  in  either.  There  is  a  good 
artist  as  drawing  master,  whose  pupils  (40  or  50)  pay 
12/.  12s.  a  year.  Facilities  are  allowed  to  any  boy  cultiva- 
ting music.  Brass  instruments  not  generally  allowed  to  be 
played  in  the  house. 

2J.  The  general  discipline  of  the  school  is  very  good. 
Misconduct  is  dealt  with  by  impositions  or  flogging.  The 
general  influence  of  the  upper  boys  is  good  in  promoting 
good  order.  The  tutors  are  always  consulted  in  important 
cases.  The  sixth  form  are  supposed  to  possess  monitorial 
powers,  but  such  powers  have  almost  ceased  to  be  exercised. 

24.  (I.)  One  sermon  a  week  by  a  Fellow  or  the  Provost. 

(2.)  Confirmation  twice  in  three  years — candidates  pre- 
pared by  the  tutor. 

(3.)  Attendance  at  church  twice  each  Sunday  ;  twice  each 
holiday;  once  each  half  holiday.  (N.B.  the  week  day  ser- 
vice (I  think)  tends  to  make  boys  indifferent  about  going  to 
church,  or  rather  to  dislike  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
observance  of  saints'  days  dispensed  with  at  Eton.) 

(4.)  The  boys  allowed  to  go  out  as  on  other  days.  Games 
not  allowed.  Boating  not  allowed.  Attending  the  band 
on  Windsor  terrace  allowed. 

(6.)  Lectures  on  theology  by  tutor  on  Sunday. 

R 


25,  26.  No  ;  they  are  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
master  under  whose  notice  the  offences  fall.  .-Vny  master 
may  set  any  imposition  to  any  boy.  There  may  be  an  ap- 
peal to  the  tutor  and  through  him  to  the  he;id  master.  No 
boy  (logged  unless  his  tutor  has  been  previously  informed  of 
the  offence,  and  declines  to  interfere.  Flogging  by  the  head 
master  only  (in  lower  school  by  lower  master). 

27,  28.  Ungentlemanlike  conduct  woidd  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  more  influential  boys.  Sixth  form 
powers  are  almost  extinct.  Physical  superiority  is  thought 
more  of  amongst  the  boys  than  intellectual  [e.g.  '"  Caeteris 
paribus  "  the  captain  of  the  boats  or  of  cricket  is  a  far 
greater  hero  than  the  "  Newcastle  scholar."'] 

29.  Any  boy  al)ove  lower  remove,  lower  division  fifth 
form,  may  cm|)loy  any  lower  boy  (i.  e.  below  filth  form)  to 
run  errands,  &c.  This  power  is  not  often  abused  ;  the 
abohshment  of  it  would  certainly  not  tend  to  suppress 
bidlying  :  which  exists,  where  it  does  exist,  more  between 
boys  of  the  same  age  than  between  older  and  younger  boys. 
Those  who  refuse  to  join  in  the  popular  games,  as  football, 
Sec,  are  liable  to  he  importuned  in  a  rather  annoying 
manner.  There  is,  however,  no  recognized  compulsory 
attendance. 

30.  Cases  of  serious  bullying  are  likely  to  come  to  our 
knowledge,  either  through  servants  or  parents  ;  not  by  com- 
plaints of  the  boys  to  us. 

31.  32.  Five  weeks  at  Christmas  ;  three  at  Easter ;  six 
in  summer  (from  August  1st)     52—14=38. 

33.  The  Commissioners  will  probably  have  an  '•  Eton  Al- 
manac "  from  the  h' ad  master  :  and  be  informed  that  the 
arrangements  of  schooldays  and  holidays  are  even  more  irre- 
gular and  hopelessly  complicated  than  it  there  appears  to  be. 
Saints'  days  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  irregularity. 

34.  To  be  dressed  by  7  in  summer,  7-30  in  winter.  To 
be  in  bed,  lower  boys  10  p.m.  higher  boys  10.30  p.m.  (in  my 
house). 

35.  Partly  answered  in  6.  Each  tutor  makes  his  own 
arrangement  for  pupil  room  times.  In  an  irregular  week 
through  the  heaping  together  of  two  days'  work,  little  boys 
often  get  no  play  at  all  before  dark  (in  winter). 

36.  37.  Unlimited,  whole  parish  open,  being  "  Lammas," 
and  mostly  grass. 

39.  Boating,  swimming,  jumping,  running,  cricket,  fives, 
football,  occasionally  hunting  red  herrings  with  beagles  on 
foot,  paper  chaces,  &c.,  rifle  corps. 

40.  It  is  unhmited.  An  objectionable  practice,  called 
shirking,  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  I  think  its 
disadvantages  are  far  greater  than  its  advi.ntages.  Some 
masters  do  not  enforce  it.  This,  however,  seems  unfair  on 
the  boys.  A  boy  "  out  of  bounds  "  may  walk  past  one 
master.and  get  a  long  imposition  from  a  second.  "  Shirking  " 
always  reminds  me  of  Lycurgus'  law  about  stealing. 

41.  Swimming,  charge  1/.;  no  boy  is  allowed  to  boat, 
until  he  has  "  passed  "  a  committee  of  masters  and  proved 
himself  a  good  swimmer. 

"  The  boats  "  and  "cricket"  each  have  their  own  managers 
amongst  the  masters,  who  would  see  to  the  coreection  of 
any  atjuses. 

42.  Distinction  in  manly  games  (especially  boating  and 
football)  is  compatible  with  distinction  for  intellectual  pro- 
gress. Cricket  takes  too  much  time  ;  distingiushed 
cricketers  do  not  generally  work  hard  at  their  books  in 
summer. 

43.  44.  In  the  remarks  I  have  made  I  have  endeavoured 
as  far  as  possible  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  a  parent 
of  independent  means,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  public  school  syste'm,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished. There  are  no  doubt  many  defects,  the  greater  part 
of  which  the  assistant  masters,  if  the  matter  were  left  to 
their  discretion,  would  soon  remedy.  But  I  feel  that  the 
public  confidence  which  Eton  at  present  possesses  would 
naturally  be  injured  if  it  were  thought  to  be  liable  to  so 
great  an  experiment  as  a  dinsion  into  departmental 
classes.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  system  is 
thoroughly  successful  elsewhere,  1  for  one  would  readily 
adopt  it  ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  the  multiplication  of 
authority  necessarily  implied  would  cause  demoralization 
in  matters  of  diaciphne,  which  the  higher  intellectual 
standard  attained  would  not  compensate. 

I  consider  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  under  the 
present  organization  of  public  schools  generally,  to  establish 
a  system  of  teaching  which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
prepare  boys  for  those  employments  or  examinations  which 
require  a  special  or  technical  preparation,  such  as  the 
examinations  at  \A'oolwich,  for  instance. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  sufficient  modern  languages, 
history,  science,  &c.,  could  be  introduced  to  enable  boys  to 
become  successful  candidates  in  the  more  difficult  com- 
petitive examinations.  I  think  that  the  intellectual 
training  of  a  public  scjiool  ought  to  be  directed,  in  the  iirst 
place,  to  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  University  course. 


AXSWEKS. 

Eton". 
nev.  C:  WoWni. 
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The  classical  ivork  done  at  Eton  does  no  more  for  those 
of  fTood  abilities  than  prepare  them  to  compete  successfully 
for  classical  honours  at  the  UniN'ersity.  The  aiTgregate 
amount  of  v/ork  at  present  seems  to  me  quite  enough.  It 
could  not  be  materially  increased  without  damper  of  im- 
peding a  boy's  jjhysical  development. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  dix-ision  of  authority  necessary  to 
establish  different  departments  for  different  sets  of  boys 
would  be  successful.  It  may  succeed  in  a  University,  but  I 
feel  sure  would  prove  a  failure  at  a  ])ul)lio  school,  and 
M'ould  not  ensure  their  learning  anything.  At  the  same 
time  I  feel  most  strongly  that  without  materially  increasing 
the  work  either  of  masters  or  boys,  great  impro\'einents  in 
the  .system  might  be  made. 

Tiie  improvements  of  late  years,  have  been  rather 
additions  than  radical  changes.  The  whole  of  the  work 
should  be  entirely  remodelled.  There  is  much  done  at 
present  for  which  a  more  satisfactory  result  might  be 
obtained  v,  ith  less  labour. 

The  numerous  "repetition"  lessons  ai-e  comparatively 
useless,  and  fall  more  unevenly  on  different  boys  than  any 
other  lessons.  It  is  so  very  difficult  to  fix  any  standard 
according  to  ability  in  this  respect,  that  many  Iioys  get  o;i 
very  easily  on  the  plea  that  they  are  unable  to  learn  by 
heart,  whilst  to  others,  who  are  thought  to  have  good 
abilities,  these  lessons  are  unfair.  I  judge  from  my  ex- 
perience as  a  boy  rather  than  as  a  master. 

ClI.^RLES  WOLLEY. 


lieu.  n.  Dill/. 


Rev.  Russell  Day,  M.A. 


II. 

18.  The  lowest  account  sent  in  by  me  at  Christmas  was 
491.  5s.  4d. 

19.  Easter  1860,  I  had  .'17  pupils,  including  those  out  of 
my  house ;  in  September  1860,  I  had  .3!)  jnipils,  including- 
those  out  of  my  house;  at  Christmas  IStiO,  I  had  38  pupils, 
including  those  out  of  my  house. 

20.  The  head  master  will  answer  this.  Such  boys  are 
theroretioally  on  an  equal  footing  xvith  the  others  in  all 
respects,  but  practically  differences  are  made,  chieHy  arising 
from  the  fact  that  boys  form  themselves  into  clubs  for  foot- 
ball and  other  games  according  to  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.     Each  tutor  treats  all  his  pupils  alike. 

22.  In  a  tutor's  house  each  boy's  room  is  his  own,  and 
he  usually  studies  either  there  or  in  a  friend's  room,  or  in 
his  tutor's  pupil-room. 
2.'1  The  meals  are — 

Breakfast,  between  !)  and  10  a.m.,  at  which  each 
boy  has  his  own  allowance  of  rolls 
and  butter,  tea,  sugar,  and  milk,  in 
his  own  room. 

-  usually  at  2  p.m. 

-  usually  at  6  ji.ni. ;  taken  like  the  break- 
fast by  each  boy  in  his  own  room. 

-  at  9  p.m. 
The  diet  at  dinner  and  supper  is,  without  being  luxurious, 

of  the  very  best.  I  dine  and  sup  with  my  boys,  and  all  fare 
alike. 

24.  Yes.  The  head  master  regulates  this.  There  is  one 
charge  in  tutors'  houses  for  all  boys  whatever  their  rank  or 
scholastic  status  may  be. 

2.5.  One  could  not  live  on  44/.  2s.  per  annum. 

26.  My  boys  live  as  I  do,  but  probably  spend  more  at 
pastrycooks'  shops,  &c. 

27.  Each  boy  provides  his  own  bureau,  carpet,  and  mess 
things.  On  his  leaving,  either  he  takes  them  away,  or  they 
are  valued  and  allowed  for. 


Dinner 
Tea 

Supper 


III. 

7.  If  the  school  consisted  of  oppidans  only,  the  head 
master  would  have  such  power.  As  one  or  more  of  the 
collegers  may  be  in  each  class,  the  head  master  cannot, 
I  believe,  exercise  such  power,  without  the  consent  of  the 
governing  body  appointed  by  the  Statutes. 

8.  The  assistant  masters  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
head  master. 

15.  It  is  the  custom.  The  time  spent  in  such  previous 
construing  varies  with  the  length  and  nature  of  the  less(ms, 
froni  a  few  minutes  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

17.  The  parents  or  guardians  select. 

18.  It  is  practicable,  but  not,  I  should  say,  to  any  great 
extent,  and  only  within  the  circle  of  studies  obligatory  or 
allowed. 

19.  Certainly,  for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities. 
22.  Music  and  drawing  are  not  obUgatory  studies. 


2.3.  The  presence  and  supervision  of  the  tutors,  the  ad- 
monition and  advice  given  by  them  to  boys  individually 
and  collectively,  from  time  to  time,  and  on  ])articnlar 
occasions  —  the  example  and  influence  of  the  heads  of 
houses,  and  the  religions  instruction  given  by  the  tutors  on 
Sundays,  and  at  family  prayers,  all  act  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  school.  The  monitor  or  prefect  system, 
does  not  exist  at  Eton. 

2.').  The  power  of  fagging  belongs  to  the  boys  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  school.  But  for  this  the  strong  would 
probably  exact  the  services  of  the  weak. 

.30.  I  have  known  the  power  abused.  Boys  do  not  like 
to  tell  tales ;  but  I  think  that  most  cases  of  bullying  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  heads  of  houses. 

40.  Practically,  they  can  go  where  they  jilease. 

42.  Intellectual  boj's  like  manly  games;  but  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  manly  games  are  not,  as  far  as  my 
exjjerience  goes,  the  most  industrious. 

43,  44.  Eton  supijlies  what  the  Univei-sities  demand.  Its 
deficiencies  arise  from  various  causes,  e.r/., 

(a)  The  parents  of  many  lioys  tell  them  that  they  are  not 
required  to  work  very  hard,  provided  they  maintain 
a  good  character. 

(6)  French  is  not  taught  by  the  division  masters. 

(e)  The  work  is  irregular,  being  sometimes  too  light,  and 
sometimes  too  heav}-. 

((/)  The  school-rooms  are  ill  contrived,  two  or  three 
di\'isions  having  one  common  approach  to  their 
rooms,  or  being  all  at  the  same  time  in  one  room. 
The  want  of  light,  ventilation,  space,  and  neatness, 
throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  studious,  who, 
however,  being  accustomed  to  work  in  their  o«ti 
ajiartments,  or  in  their  tutors'  ])upil-rooms,  do  not 
suffer  so  much  from  the  discomforts  of  thg  public 
school-rooms  as  they  otherwise  would. 

(e)  In  summer,  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  boating  and 
other  amusements,  and  the  masters  are  practically 
unable,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  to 
make  industry  the  fii-st  consideration,  and  amuse- 
ment subordinate. 

(/)  To  limit  the  number  of  boys  seems  to  some  an  object 
to  be  desired,  and  to  admit  only  those  who  can 
reach  a  certain  standard.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  agree  with  them  in  the  latter  view,  though  I  do 
in  the  former. 

Russell  Day. 


Rev.  A.  F.  Birch,  M.A. 


II. 

18.  The  ordhi.iry  charges  and  expenses  usually  included 
in  the  bills  sent  to  parents  amount  to  about  1.35/.  to  140/.  in 
my  house.  Tins  sum  is  generally  much  exceeded,  because 
many  boys  deal  considerably  with  Eton  tradesmen  for  their 
clothes,  &c.  The  tutor,  under  sanction  from  home,  signs 
an  order  for  all  such  additional  expenses.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  the  usual  limit ;  the  custom  of  dealing  with  Eton 
tailors  and  haberdashers  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and 
the  bills  are  often  very  large.  The  parent  only,  not  the 
tutor,  has  power  to  check  such  expenses  as  these  latter. 

19.  Twenty-one  poujuls  for  each  boy  in  tlie  house, 

32  boys         -  -  -  ■  -  -   i.'672 

Twenty-one  pounds  for  each  private  pupil  out 

of  the  house,  9  boys  -  -  -       189 

Ten  poiinds  ten  shillings  for  each  colleger, 

2  boys  ....        21 

.£882 

22.  The  out-door  pupils  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  school 
do  all  their  composition  and  exercises,  and  prepare  some  of 
their  school  work  in  pupil-room  with  tutor.  The  number 
in  pupil-room  at  a  time  varies  from  4  to  16. 

23.  Yes.  Breakfast  in  their  own  rooms  between  9  a.m. 
and  10.  .30  a.m. ;  dine  at  2  o'clock  together.  Tea  in  their 
own  rooms  between  5  and  6.  30  p.m.,  supper  together  at 
9  p.m. 

24.  The  charges  in  a  tutor's  house  are  higher  than  in  the 
houses  of  the  dames  and  domini,  but  are  not  affected  by 
rank  or  place  in  school  of  the  boy. 

25.  An  assistant  master  at  Eton  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  for  his  jiroiits.  His  official  salary  is  paid 
by  the  head  master,  44/.  2s.  per  annum. 

26.  Decidedly  not. 

27.  The  tutor  provides  bed  and  bedding,  washing  stand, 
table  and  chair,  fender  and  irons,  cupboard,  free  of  all 
charge.  The  carpet,  crockery,  &c.,  are  supplied  by  the 
parents. 
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III. 

8.  The  assistant  masters  are  totally  without  voice  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  school. 

HI.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  really  successful  scheme  has 
been  worked  yet  which  embraces  any  but  classical  scholar- 
ship, and,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  geography  in  tlie 
refinlar  course  of  study. 

11.  The  German  ))upils, — they  are  very  few, — seem  to 
progress  in  their  study  of  that  language  in  proportion  to 
their  progress  in  classics. 

The  mathematical  and  French  jnipils  less  so,  possibly 
because  there  is  less  ]>ersonal  teaching. 

1-1.  Every  boy  has  a  tutor.  During  the  greater  ])art  of 
his  Kton  life  he  is  constantly  under  the  eye  of  two  authori- 
ties, the  master  of  his  division  in  .school,  and  his  tutor.  He 
prc[)ares  his  school  work  with  his  tutor,  or  for  him,  pre\ious 
to  doing  it  in  school.  1  find  the  advantages  of  the  double 
system  of  tuition  very  great.  The  boy  has  greater  justice 
done  him,  and  works  better  for  jiassing  from  time  to  time 
into  fresh  hands  ;  the  studies  are  the  same,  but  there  is  less 
dulness  in  theni  owing  to  the  constant  change  of  lecture- 
room. 

15.  Yes.  The  school  time  lasts,  say,  45  minutes  ;  the 
previous  construing  occupies  '20  minutes. 

It).  The  present  head  master  has  limited  all  assistant 
masters  appointed  by  himself  to  -lO  pupils.  I  do  not  know 
the  average  number  mulcr  each  master. 

18.  To  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  yes,  both 
practicable  and  usual.  The  tutor  bos  great  ojiportunities  of 
knowing  those  boys  who  are  in  his  house,  though,  under 
the  ])resent  system,  he  is  much  hindered  by  o\erwork  from 
profiting  fully  by  those  ojjportunities.  Little  facility  is 
possible  for  fostering  specialities  in  stuily ;  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  tlie  public  school  system  seems  to  aim  at  fitting  boys 
for  life,  rather  than  special  })rofcssions.  Its  studies  are 
regulated  by  those  which  the  Universities  reipiire  for 
degrees  in  honours,  and  are  opposed  to  the  system  which 
re(|uires  the  results  of  education  at  the  age  of  17  and  18. 
Schoolmaster's  work,  i.e.,  the  best  part  of  it  goes  on  chiefly 
below  the  surface, 

19.  .\t  the  Universities,  yes.  The  army  examinations, 
yes.  Not  the  artillen,-  or  engineers,  or  India  service.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  be  possible  to  im])rove  the  ordinary 
teaching  so  as  to  make  it  snfiice  for  these  latter — unless  you 
alter  our  public  school  system.  .\s  much  stress  is  laid  at 
Eton  upon  the  out-door  as  uiion  the  literary  education 
(i.e.,  development  of  the  mind  and  body);  and  prejiaration 
for  the  services  alluded  to,  such  as  ensm-cs  success  in  com- 
petitive examinations,  requires  more  work  and  less  play  than 
our  system  enforces,  though  it  encourages  the  studious. 

23.  The  tone  of  the  upper  boys  in  a  tutor's  house  is  a 
most  important  element  in  promoting  order  and  good  con- 
duct. The  services  in  chapel  and  the  jirivate  teaching  on 
Sundays  are  our  direct,  the  other  our  indirect  means  of 
influence  on  morals.  We  have  no  monitors  or  prefects,  and 
do  better  perhaps  without  them.  Twenty  years  back  the 
6th  form  at  J'^tou  were  far  more  active  in  upholding  outward 
ordinances  and  discipline  than  the  present  generation.  But 
I  do  not  know  that  they  were  a  better  conducted  set ;  perhaps 
rather  considered  that  the  checking  breaches  of  discipline 
among  their  juniors  gave  them  the  greater  right  to  licence 
themselves.  The  tutor  aims  at  guiding  rather  than  con- 
straining ;  here  also  the  system  of  master  in  school  and 
tutor  in  pu])il-room  acting  together  at  the  same  time  is  most 
valuable.  The  associations  formed  with  out-door  friends, 
the  boy's  tone  among  companions,  is  observed,  and  the 
master  and  the  tutor  act  through  each  other. 

2-4.  Every  jmpil  spends  an  hour  with  his  tutor  on  Sunday, 
generally.  He  is  one  of  a  set  arranged  according  to  age 
and  ability  rather  than  merely  "  school  order."  Besides 
this  each  boy  has  his  "  Sunday  questions  "  to  answer  for 
school  on  Monday  morning. 

Tutors  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  setting  the 
public  examination  papers. 

25.  Flogging  is  kept  as  much  as  possible  to  the  tower 
divisions,  but  resorted  to  for  idleness  in  lessons  as  well  as 
breaches  of  discipline  and  moral  offences. 

2(>.  Flogging-offences  and  the  worst  cases  are  all  that 
necessarily  come  before  the  head  master. 

27.  In  these  days  virtually  none  ;  with  no  evil  results,  is 
perhaps  an  o])en  question. 

28.  The  absence  of  the  old  6th  form  authority  has  a 
tendency  perha])S  to  exalt  physical  above  literary  success. 
The  ca])tain  of  the  boats  and  cajitain  of  the  eleven  are  each 
more  important  persons  than  the  captain  of  the  school, 
unless  he  represents  one  of  those  offices  also. 

29.  Fagging,  over  the  lower  boys  only,  exists,  greatly 
modified  in  the  last  20  years.  It  is  so  trifling  as  to  require 
no  notice. 

30.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  abuse  of  this  fagging 
power  should  not  come  to  the  master's  knowledge. 


42.  The  collegers  of  the  present  day  are  the  most  intel- 
lectual jiortion  of  the  school ;  they  are  the  least  successful 
in  the  manly  games  of  the  school. 

4.'i.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  of  Eton,  as  compared  with 
other  public  schools,  I  believe  the  results  in  after  life  of 
Its  education  satisfactory.  The  system  is  capable  of  im- 
provements, doubtless,  in  many  ways  ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  English  iiublic  school  with  its  great  en- 
couragement of  manly  exercises  can  e\er  compete  with 
more  private  places  of  education  in  preparing  boys  for 
s/)ecial  professions.  The  average  abilities  may  learn  at 
Eton,  how  to  learn,  how  to  cheerfully  obey,  how  to  find 
their  own  level,  while  all  honest  means  are  used  for  the 
prevention  of  \ice  among  tl;e  boys.  If,  however,  a  boy  has 
to  enter  early  into  a  profession  to  earn  his  independence,  he 
requires,  after  the  age  of  l(i,  more  special  training  in  his 
subjects  than  Eton  can  provide. 

I  should  like  time  for  greater  ])ersonal  knowleilge  between 
tutor  and  pupils  ;  more  instruction  in  French,  some  altera- 
tion as  to  the  mathematical  system,  more  incentives  to 
emulation  among  the  oppidans ;  medals  for  odes,  &c. 

So  far  as  deficiencies  exist  in  zeal  for  classical  knowledge, 
I  trace  theiu  often  to  the  parents  of  the  buys.  I  frequently 
find  that  the  ])arent  sets  small  store  on  classical  distinction 
at  school ;  good  conduct  and  Christian  i)rinciples  established, 
the  rest  often  is  lightly  valued.  The  class  whence  Eton 
boys  come  accounts  in  some  measure  for  this.  A  large 
])roportion  appear  to  be  sent  to  school  to  form  friendships 
rather  than  gain  scholarships. 

My  chief  difficulty  in  creating  a  love  for  classical  lite- 
rature and  honourable  enudation  among  the  boys,  arises  ' 
not  so  much  from  idleness  among  themselves,  as  the  light 
value  generally  -set  ujjou  such  jiroficiency  at  home. 

44.  («.)  In  the  education  :  less  original  Latin  composition 
compulsory  iijion  boys  after  .'i  years  test  of  their  inability  to 
succeed  in  it,  more  French  and  history  in  its  |)lace ;  s])ecial 
lectures  on  classical  comjjosition  by  a  sjjccial  master,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  tutors  of  the  quantity  of  work  wliich 
absorbs  valuable  time  in  the  correction  of  bad  exercises ; 
smaller  divisions  in  school ;  more  essays ;  prizes  for  dif- 
ferent i)arts  of  the  school ;  these  to  be  decided  by  sjiecial 
examiners,  and  not  by  those  whose  daily  knowledge  of  the 
candidates  tends  to  make  the  decision  on  relative  merits 
more  difficult. 

(b.)  In  the  svstem  :  an  alteration  in  the  chapel  services; 
short  special  ^aily  choral  services ;  more  sermons  to  the 
boys ;  the  head  master  to  be  independent  of  the  College, 
and  to  preach  to  the  boys. 

A.  F.  BiKCH. 


Answers. 

Eton. 

Itev. 
A.  F.  Birch. 


Rev.  William  Waytk,  M.A. 


Rev.  W.  Wayte. 


II. 

10.  The  income  of  the  head  master  is  charged  with  the 
payment  of  a  salary  of  42  guineas  per  annum  to  each  of  the 
1()  up])er  school  assistants.  They  ha\'e  lately  agreed  to 
relinquish  this  salary,  for  four  years,  as  their  subscri[)tion 
to  the  new  school  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
assistant  masters  receive  nothing  from  the  College. 

12.  The  head  master  of  Eton  exercises  a  less  absolute 
power  than  the  head  masters  of  some  other  public  schools, 
such  as  Harrow  and  Rugby,  being  controlled  in  many 
res])ects  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost.  "Where  there  is 
no  collegiate  body,  as  in  the  schools  just  mentioned,  the 
head  master  is  elected  by  trustees,  and  no  interference  with 
him  in  details  is  possible :  he  can  only  be  dismissed.  At 
Eton,  the  head  master  is  elected  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows,  and  is  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Provost 
(often  himself  an  ex-head  master)  in  many  of  the  details  of 
school  management.  The  Provost  fixes  the  hours  of  school, 
and  of  attendance  at  the  College  chapel :  no  holiday  or 
fraction  of  a  holiday  can  be  given  but  by  him,  or  in  his 
absence  by  the  Fellow  in  residence ;  he  regulates  the  length 
of  the  vacation  for  the  different  parts  of  the  school ;  and  no 
new  school  book  caTi  be  introduced,  nor  any  old  one  dis- 
carded, without  his  sanction.  The  control  thus  exercised 
by  the  Provost  is  real,  not  merely  nominal,  and  is  felt  in  the 
actual  working  of  the  school.  It  places  the  head  master 
in  an  embarrassing  position  with  regard  to  any  suggestions 
which  he  may  recei^'e  from  his  assistants  :  he  is  not  free  to 
act  on  his  ovn\  judgment,  in  adopting  any  change,  until 
he  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Provost.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
powers  of  the  head  master  of  VAon  might  be  increased  with 
advantage  to  the  school.  I  believe  that  if  he  were  practi- 
cally absolute,  like  the  head  masters  of  Harrow  and  Rugby, 
he  would  be  more  open  to   receive   suggestions  from   all 
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ANSWEB3.       quarters,   and  improvements  from  time  to  time  would  be 

more  freely  introduced. 

Eton.  13.  The   matters   of  fact   involved    m    this    question,  i 

'  leave'  to  the  head  master.     As  a  matter  of  opinion  I  con- 

Hcc.  W.  Wai/le.   aider  that  the  position  of  a  foundation  scholar  is  in  some 

respects  less  advantageous  (not,  perhaps,  than  it  was  origi- 
nally, which  is  a  point  of  merely  antiquarian  interest,  diffi- 
cult to  decide,  but)  than  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  mean 
relatively  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  nor  do  I  think  it 
desirable  that  the  charges  should  be  reduced  :  they  amount 
to  less  than  25/.  per  annum  for  a  colleger,  exclusive  of 
clothes,  books,  and  travelling  expenses ;  and  of  this  sum, 
only  five  guineas  is  paid  to  the  College.  The  comforts  and 
literary  and  social  advantages  given  in  return  are,  I  firmly 
believe,  greater  than  could  be  obtained  on  the  foundation  at 
any  other  school  in  England,  pubhc  or  private;  and  few 
persons,  probably,  woidd  wish  to  see  the  education  offered 
at  Eton  altogether  gratuitous.  The  disadvantage  of  which 
I  speak  is  chiefly  social.  The  oppidans  do  not  mix  so  freely 
with  the  collegers,  in  their  games  or  otherwise,  as  they 
ouo-ht.  The  feehng  which  produces  this  state  of  things, 
and  is  in  turn  produced  by  it,  is  one  of  social  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  oppidans,  and  of  defensive  pride  on  the 
part  of  the  collegers. 

The  causes  of  this  feeling  lie  deep  in  English  society  at 
the  present  day,  and  something  of  it  is  perhaps  inseparable 
from  the  eleemosynary  character  of  the  foundation  at 
Eton  ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  to  a  great  extent  remediable,  and 
might  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  almost  insignificant,  .\fter 
all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
■  the  diet  and  rooms  of  the  collegers  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
the  oppidans;  and  the  gown  of  coarse  cloth  which  they 
wear  has,  I  believe,  still  more  to  do  with  the  feeling  of  the 
oppidans  towards  them.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  distinction  in  dress  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  that,  if 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  should  at  any  time  be  able  to 
devote  a  larger  sum  to  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  it  would 
be  more  for  the  interests  of  the  school  at  large  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  collegers,  than  either  to  increase  their 
number,  or  to  diminish  their  expenses. 

19.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  the  amount  received  by  me 
during  the  ye-ir  1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition  (not  in- 
cluding board),  was  714/. 

25.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  fixed  income  of  the 
assistant  masters  is  only  42  guineas  per  annum ;  and  that 
even  this  has  been  relinquished  by  them  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  It  wiU  thus  be  evident  that  they  look  to  the 
profits  of  their  houses  for  remuneration  for  the  work  done 
in  school. 

27.  The  furniture  for  each  boy  consists  of  a  bedstead  and 
bedding,  cupboard,  table,  washstand,  and  two  chairs,  pro- 
vided by  the  tutor  or  dame  with  whom  he  boards  ;  and  of  a 
bureau  and  carpet,  and,  if  desired,  window  curtains  and  an 
arm-chair,  which  are  his  own  property,  and  charged  to  his 
account. 


III. 

6.  I  find  it  impossible  to  furnish  a  tabular  statement, 
corresponding  to  the  forms  issued  by  the  Commissioners, 
During  part  of  the  time  to  which  the  questions  refer,  viz., 
from  Midsummer  1860,  till  Christmas  1860,  I  was  teaching 
the  upper  part  of  the  remove ;  since  then,  I  have  taught 
part  of  the  lower  division  of  the  fifth  form.  I  leave  to  the 
head  master  the  general  statement  of  the  remove  and  fifth 
form  work;  in  the  lower  fifth,  a  geography  lesson  is  sub- 
stituted for  one  of  the  repetition  lessons,  and  modern  maps 
drawn  by  the  boy,  are  added  to  the  usual  school  exercises. 
The  number  of  boys  in  my  division,  since  the  summer 
of  1860,  has  variedfrom  52  to  38,  having  diminished  of 
late,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
masters.  Of  the  38  boys  who  ha\-e  formed  my  division 
during  the  last  schooltime,  two  have  been  absent  the  whole 
time  from  ill-health.  The  average  age  of  the  remaining  36 
is  15  and  6  months;  the  average  time  they  have  been  at 
Eton,  2  years. 

The  number  of  my  pupils  during  the  period  in  question 
varied  from  35  to  40,  with  an  average  of  38.  The  time 
devoted  by  me  to  work  of  all  kinds,  including  school,  pre- 
paration of  lessons  for  school  (technically  called  "  con- 
struing "),  correction  of  exercises,  and  private  business,  has 
been  on  an  average  10  hours  on  week  days,  and  three  or 
four  on  Sundays.  The  amount  of"  private  business,"  or  work 
entirely  independent  of  school,  has  been  from  six  to  nine 
hours  weekly,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  with  an  average 
of  7i  hours  in  the  two  winter  school-times,  and  6  hours 
in  the  summer.  Each  boy  in  the  ujiper  part  of  the  school 
has  had  from  two  to  four  hours  of  private  business,  and 
sometimes  considerably  more  v.'hen  an  examination  has 
been  approaching.  The  average  length  of  each  lesson  has 
been  80  lines.     I   cannot,   however,   dismiss   this   subject 


without  remarking  that  the  number  of  lines  or  pages  read 
is  a  very  fallacious  test  of  the  zeal  or  industry  of  a  teacher. 
The  mode  of  teaching  varies  so  much  with  diiferent  men, 
that  while  one  aims  chiefly  at  conducting  his  pupils  rapidly 
over  a  wide  extent  of  ancient  literature,  another  may 
succeed  in  imparting  an  equal  or  superior  amount  of 
scholarship  with  shorter  lessons,  and  a  much  smaller  super- 
ficial extent  of  reading.  1  give  these  figures,  therefore,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners,  but  with 
a  caution  as  regards  any  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  them. 

13.  I  answer  the  latter  part  only  of  this  question.  In 
preparing  for  the  higher  examinations  of  the  school,  a  boy 
ought  to  be  (and  generally  is)  assisted  by  his  tutor,  in  such 
studies  as  modern  history  and  Greek  iambics.  For  the 
Jv'ewcastle  scholarship,  most  tutors  give  extra  instruction  in 
the  higher  kinds  of  composition,  and  select  passages  for 
translation.  Encouragement,  and  the  loan  of  books  for  such 
studies,  are  almost  universal,  even  if  no  further  aid  is  given. 

14.  I  leave  this  question  to  the  head  master,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  matters'  of  fact.  I  believe  the  relation  of  tutor 
and  pupil,  as  it  prevails  at  Eton,  to  be  the  keystone  of  our 
whole  systejn.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  tutor,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  him  an  interest  in  his  boys,  and  an  insight  into 
character  beyond  wliat  he  could  otherwise  possess.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  the  boy  that,  while  he  is  passing  rapidly 
under  the  professorial  or  school  instruction  of  diiferent 
men,  one  constant  element  remains  through  all  such 
changes ;  one  man  whose  relations  with  him,  «'hatever  be 
his  character,  are  almost  always  more  friendly  than  those  of 
the  other  masters  could  possibly  "be ;  one  man  who  is 
res]ionsible  to  his  parents  for  his  welfare,  and  whose  reports, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  short  period  of  his  passing 
through  one  division  of  the  school,  are  retrospective,  and 
embrace  his  whole  Eton  career,  with  his  improvement  or 
deterioration  from  time  to  time.  I  hold  that  these  ad- 
vantages could  not  be  secured  under  a  system  of  lodging  in 
masters'  houses,  without  the  relation  of  tutor  and  [Hipil; 
the  element  of  teaching  enters  into  that  relation  so  much 
more  largely  than  mere  disci])line,  that  to  alter  it  in  this 
particular  would  be  to  destroy  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  present  system,  and  that  which,  I  beheve,  gives  it  its 
chief  value.  It  may  occur  to  some,  as  a  possible  objection 
to  the  Eton  system,  that  a  man  is  tempted  to  neglect  his 
school  work,  and  confine  his  attention  to  his  pupils.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  fact  of  (lis  standing  in  a 
close  personal  relation  to  some  of  the  boys,  gives  him  a 
greater  interest  in  the  school  generally ;  he  is  led  to  compare 
notes  with  the  tutors  of  those  boys  who  successively  come 
under  him  in  school,  and  the  result  is  a  greater  general 
appreciation  of  individual  character,  and  a  more  harmonious 
working  of  school  discipUne.  In  this  way,  I  beheve  that 
the  great  problem  of  combining  law  and  equity  in  dealing 
with  boys,  of  satisfying  their  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
dislike  of  partiality,  while  deciding  each  case  on  its  own 
merits,  is  better  solved  under  our  system  than  under  any 
other.  .\nd  intellectually,  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  our 
teaching,  I  am  sure  that  the  pohcy  of  neglecting  school 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil-room,  would  be  as  short- 
sighted as  it  would  be  unconscientious.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  man's  reputation  as  a  tutor  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  his  character  for  efficiency  in  school. 

18.  The  first  part  of  this  question  has  been  sufficiently 
answered  under  III.  13.  'ITiere  is  a  professional  class  for 
the  army:  the  details  of  the  system,  and  the  results  of  it,  I 
leave  to  the  head  master  and  the  assistant  master  in  charge 
of  the  army  class. 

19.  There  can  hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  The  sufficiency  of  the  ordinai-y  instruction  at  Eton, 
for  a  boy  of  good  ability  is  proved  by  the  successes  of  Eton 
men  every  year  at  the  Universities,  and  (perhaps  to  a  less 
extent)  in  other  competitive  examinations. 

24.  (I.)  The  College  pulpit  is  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ;  occasionally,  and  only  on  the 
invitation  of  some  member  of  the  College,  by  the  head 
master  or  one  of  the  conducts  :  by  the  lower  master  and 
assistants  as  such,  never.  When  the  head  master  preaches, 
or  one  of  the  conducts  who  is  also  an  assistant  master, 
the  sermon  is  usually  addressed  specially  to  the  boys  ; 
when  others  preach,  usually  not.  On  rare  occasions  a 
Bishop,  or  some  other  distinguished  guest  of  the  College, 
preaches  in  the  chapel. 

I  venture  to  record  an  opinion  that  the  hands  of  the 
head  master  and  his  assistants  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  their  moral  influence  increased,  if  the  work  of 
preaching  to  the  boys  were  entrusted,  as  at  other  public 
schools,  to  those  who  teach  them. 

(5.)  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pubhc  work  in  school  I 
leave  this  question  to  the  head  master.  The  tutor  gives 
each  boy  on  Sunday  an  hour's  instruction  in  divinity.  For 
this  purpose  he  breaks  up  his  jiupils  into  three  or  four  sets. 
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thus  giving  Iiiniself  three  or  four  hours'  work  every  Sunday. 
The  subject  of  these  lessons  is  usually  tlie  Greek  'i'estament 
for  the  upper  forms,  the  English  Bible  for  the  lower.  Some 
tutors  (myself  among  the  number)  read  a  short  sermon  to 
the  boys  in  their  house  on  Sunday e\ening.  This  sermon 
is  sometimes  written  by  the  tutors,  sometimes  not  :  but  is 
almost  always  specially  adapted  to  the  boys. 

28.  The  monitorial  power  of  the  sixth  form  is  much  more 
limited  at  Eton  than  at  Winchester,  Harrow,  or  Rugby. 
In  its  present  modified  form,  I  believe  it  to  be  useful  to  the 
school  generally,  improving  to  those  who  exercise  it,  and 
very  rarely  abused. 

28.  I  answer  this  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  matters  of 
o])inion.  The  amount  of  fagging  has  much  diminished 
since  I  first  knew  Eton  ;  and  what  remains  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  smaller  boys.  The 
objects  of  this  system,  and  of  the  disciplinary  power  of  the 
sixth  form,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Dr.  .\niold. 
It  is  "  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  regular  government 
amongst  the  boys  themselves,  and  avoiding  the  evils  of 
anarchy,  in  other  words  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  physical 
strength."  (Arnold's  Life,  p.  V'.i.  ed.  7.) 

.'iO.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  lawful  powers  and 
privileges  are  never  abused  ;  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
much  less  often  abused  than  mere  bodily  strength,  and  that 
any  flagrant  instance  of  such  abuse  woidd  be  Ukely  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters.  In  point  of  fact,  such 
instances  do  occasionally  come  under  our  notice  from  time 
to  time. 

•).'?.  I  believe  that  the  Eton  system  is  thoroughly  right  in 
its  main  propositions  :  first,  that  education  ought  to  be 
general  and  not  professional  ;  secondly,  that  literature  and 
not  science  shall  be  the  groundwork  of  education,  what- 
ever scientific  instruction  is  given  being  merely  subordi- 
nate ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  best  instrument  of  a  literary 
education  is  (Jreek  and  Latin  literature.  I  believe  that 
quite  sufficient  time  is  allotted  to  mathematical  lessons  at 
Eton  ;  if  the  result  of  these  lessons  is  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  which  jirobably  it  is  not,  I  would  endea\()ur  to 
meet  the  deficiency  rather  by  changes  in  the  working  of  the 
system  than  by  giving  greater  i)rominence  to  mathematical 
studies.  With  regard  to  modern  languages,!  am  infonned  that 
French  is  now  taught  regularly  in  every  great  public  school 
except  Eton.  In  the  higher  examinations  at  Eton  there  is 
a  sufficient  premium  on  the  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man to  act  most  beneficially  as  a  stimulus  ;  but  I  should 
wish  to  see  French  taught  systematically  as  part  of  the 
school  work.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  :  without  going  into  details  on  this  point,  I 
think  they  may  be  met  at  Eton  as  they  have  been  met  else- 
where. 

I  admit  that  boys  not  unfrequently  leave  Eton  with  a 
very  defective  knowledge  of  history  and  geography.  I  hold 
that  the  average  amount  of  information  on  these  subjects 
possessed  by  those  who  are  called  "  educated  "  is  very  much 
less  than  is  commonly  supposed  by  writers  in  reviews  and 
newspapers,  and  that  Eton  boys,  in  this  respect,  are  not  be- 
hind the  world  in  general.  I  am  convinced,  further,  that 
the  standard  of  historical  and  geographical  knowledge 
among  us  has  already  risen,  owing  to  the  greater  space, 
which  history  now  occujiies  in  our  school  trials,  the  spread- 
ing of  the  geographical  course  over  two  years  instead  of  one, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  army  examinations.  But  I 
admit  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  ;  and  some 
suggestions  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to 
No.44. 

44.  Suggestions  : — 

(1).  That  the  power  of  the  head  master  be  increased. 

See  above,  II.  12. 
(2).  That  the  assistant  masters  have  a  consultative 
voice  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  school. 
If  the  head  master  were  practically  absolute,  it 
would  be  far  easier  than  it  is  at  present  for  him 
to  grant  the  assistants  some  public  and  recog- 
nized mode  of  expressing  their  opinion.  Tlie 
right  of  the  head  master  to  legislate  would  in 
no  way  be  infringed. 
(3).  That  the  classical  work  be  not  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  that  the  list  of  school  books  be 
revised.  I  believe  that  an  independent  head  mas- 
ter, acting  in  consultation  with  his  assistants, 
would  readily  carry  out  this  suggestion. 
(4).  That  history  and  geography  be  studied,  not 
necessarily  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  through 
all  parts  of  the  school.  I  believe  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  increase  the  total  number  of  lessons ; 
I  would  therefore  diminish  the  number  of  repe- 
tition lessons,  which,  at  least  in  the  sixth  and 
fifth  forms,  I  think  excessive  at  present. 
(5).  That  chronology,  or  the  main  outlines  and  lead- 
ing dates  of  histoiy,  omitting  details,  be  exacted 
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in  all  school  trials  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
a  carefully  jirepared  manual  of  chronology  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hoys.  I  hold,  with 
the  present  head  master  of  Winchester,  that  his- 
tory is  not  easy  to  teach,  but  perfectly  easy  to 
learn  where  there  is  a  will  to  do  so.  What  is 
required  for  young  boys  is,  that  the  book  be 
pcTfeclly  intelligible  to  them,  and  contain  no' 
more  than  they  are  expected  to  learn. 
A  knowledge  of  the  general  outline  of  history 
being  thus  provided  for  out  of  school,  I  would 
devote  the  hours  given  to  history  in  school  to 
the  more  detailed  study  of  particular  periods. 
This  is,  indeed,  what  we  do  at  present,  so  far  as 
we  teach  history,  but  without  the  connecting 
outline. 
(7).  With  regard  to  the  mathematical  studies  of  the 
place,  I  will  only  siiggest  that,  if  the  position  of  a 
mathematical  master  were  made  fully  equal  to, 
;uid  commanded  the  respect  of  the  boys  as  com- 
pletely as,  that  of  a  classical  master,  the  chief 
deficiency  in  our  present  system  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  obviated. 

William  Wayte. 


Answers. 

Eton. 

Rev.W.  Wai/k. 


Rev.  Chakles  Caldecott  James,  M.A. 


II. 

2.  If  the  fellowships  of  the  College  are  to  continue  to  be 
looked  upon  as  furnishing  the  only  superannuation  fund 
for  the  masters,  it  is  obvious  that  their  present  number  will 
soon  be  inadecpiate  to  that  purpose,  as  there  are  but  seven 
fellowships,  and  the  masters,  including  the  assistants  to  the 
mathematical  master,  are  now  30  in  number.  If  some 
means  of  retiring  with  a  sort  of  pension  are  not  provided, 
some  men  will  be  certain  to  continue  at  their  posts  long 
after  they  are  jiast  work;  and  it  may  also  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  offer  so  large  an  income  as  a 
fellowship  is  generally  supposed  to  give,  in  order  to  induce 
a  man  to  give  up  work  when  he  is  no  longer  fit  for  it. 
Perhajis  if  the  fellowships  were  gradually  restored  to  their 
original  number  of  10,  and  thus  reduced  in  value,  if  no  one 
could  be  elected  till  he  was  iJO  years  of  age,  and  length  of 
service  as  an  assistant  were  always  acknowledged  as  the 
paramount  claim,  the  institution,  viewed  as  a  superannu- 
ation fund,  would  work  well.  I  would  relieve  the  Fellows 
from  all  duties  and  residence,  and  make  the  fellowships 
entirely  sinecures.  The  (College  themselves  have  recently 
proposed  to  augment  the  number  of  King's  scholars  to  100, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done,  ex- 
cepting that  they  ought  first  to  fulfil  their  duties  more 
perfectly  towards  the  70  they  have,  by  feeding  them  better 
and  paying  for  their  tuition. 

10.  My  only  certain  income  at  Eton  is  my  salary  as  assis- 
tant master,  amounting  to  44/.  2s.  annually  ;  this  I  receive 
quarterly  from  the  head  master.  Everj-  thing  else  that  I 
receive  is  from  boys  in  my  house,  or  other  pupils.  Sup- 
posing my  house  to  be  full  (32  being  the  utmost  number 
for  whom  we  are  authorized  to  receive  any  payment),  my 
gross  receipts  from  this  source  would  be  3,840/.,  which 
may,  perhajis,  be  fairly  reckoned  at  1,600/.  net  (this  is  the 
calculation  on  which  we  pay  income  tax,  reckoning  50/.  to 
be  the  profit  on  each  boy  in  the  house).  Besides  these  I 
should  have  perha]is  eight  other  pupils,  of  whom  half 
pos.sibly  might  pay  me  21/.  annually,  and  half  10/.  10a-.,  or 
126/.  altogether.  Reckoning  everything,  this  would  give 
the  utmost  gross  income  possible  to  an  assistant,  4,100/.,  or 
net  income  1,770/.,  besides  leaving  fees,  which  may  amount 
to  an  average  of  about  7^/.  This  will  raise  the  whole 
possible  net  income  to  an  assistant,  who  is  limited  to  40 
pu[)ils,  and  who  does  not  take  more  than  the  authorized 
number  in  his  house,  to  1 ,84.5/.,  and  this  is  the  very  outside 
that  it  can  possibly  amount  to.  I  ha\-e  been  here  now 
seven  years,  and  during  that  time  my  a\'erage  net  income 
has  been  1,145/. 

I  consider  that  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  that  the 
assistants  should  continue  to  receive  so  trifling  a  sum  for 
their  work  in  school.  An}'  man  is  naturally  tempted  to 
consider  his  school  work  as  quite  of  secondary  importance 
to  his  work  in  pupil  room,  and  I  have  known  that  opinion 
expressed  by  men  who  had  been  here  hut  a  short  time.  I 
should  propose  that  in  lieu  of  some  boys  paying  21/.,  and 
others  10/.  10s.  to  the  tutor,  6/.  6s.  to  the  head  master,  and 
4/.' 18s.  to  the  mathematical  fund,  every  oppidan  should 
pay  (and  the  College  should  pay  for  every  colleger)  15/.  15s. 
to  the  tutor,  and  15/.  15s.  1o  the  head  master;  of  which 
5/,  5s.  should  be  the  head  master's  own,  and  the  other 


Bev. 
C,  C.  James. 
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10/!.  10*.  should  go  to  a  fund  out  of  which  the  head  master 
should  pay  to  every  classical  and  mathematical  assistant 
salaries  averaging  250/.  a  piece.  A  man  would  then  feel 
that  he  was,  at  any  rate,  paid  something  for  that  which  he 
ought  to  look  upon  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  work. 
The  whole  amouut  of  our  salary  for  five  years  has  been 
subscribed  by  most  of  us  to  the  fund  for  the  new  school 
buildings.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  man  cannot  set 
up  a  tutor's  house  at  Eton  without  very  considerable  outlay, 
perhaps  from  ,3,000/.  to  (),0{)0/.,  and  that  he  is  by  no  means 
certain  of  always  having  either  it  or  his  ])upil  room  fuU,  as 
any  number  of  boys  may  be  leaving  at  any  time  with 
scarcely  any  notice  being  given. 

12.  The  head  master  takes  as  his  class  in  school  the  sixth 
form,  and  the  next  five  collegers  and  five  oppidans  :  in  all  30 
boys.  Each  assistant  master  takes  a  division  in  school 
according  to  seniority,  and  has  the  entire  jjublic  teaching 
of  that  division,  during  the  time  that  it  is  "  up  to  him." 
Those  who  have  houses  are  responsible  to  the  head  master 
for  the  government  of  them,  and  nine  of  the  juniors  are  also 
responsible  each  for  one  of  the  dames'  houses.  All  the 
assistant  masters  also  occupy  the  official  desks  in  chapel, 
according  to  certain  cycles,  and  can  take  cognizance  of 
any  offence  committed  in  school  or  out  of  school.  The 
assistants  to  the  mathematical  master  have  only  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  offences  committed  in  school.  They  do  not 
occupy  the  official  desks  in  chajiel  (where  it  is  but  recently 
that  any  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  academical  dress), 
nor  do  they  call  absence  at  dames'  houses,  but  are  them- 
selves responsible  for  their  own  houses  if  they  have  any. 
The  extra  masters  have  no  authority  to  exercise  discipline 
at  all,  Init  must  complain  to  the  tutor  if  any  boy  is  irregular, 
ill  conducted,  or  idle. 

The  head  and  lower  master  are  elected  by  the  Provost 
and  Fellows.  The  assistant  masters  in  the  ujiper  and  lower 
school  are  appointed  by  the  head  and  lower  masters  res- 
})ectively,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Provost.  They  are 
usually  selected  from  among  the  graduate  Fellows  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  if  at  the  time  of  a  vacancy  there  is 
no  graduate  at  King's  particularly  adapted  for  the  post, 
one  who  has  been  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  or,  faihng 
such,  one  who  has  been  educated  at  Eton,  is  appointed. 
The  present  head  master  has  appointed  !»  of  our  number, 
every  one  of  whom  was  cither  an  university  scholar  or  a 
first-class  man,  and  the  majority  have  stood  within  the  first 
four  places  in  the  classical  tripos.  I  never  heard  of  any 
assistant  being  "  removed  "  from  his  office.  The  fellow- 
ships of  the  College  act  as  a  supernnuation  fund.  There  is 
no  other  provision  for  superannuation  nor  any  iiile  or  usage 
respecting  it. 

The  assistants  to  the  mathematical  master  are  now 
appointed,  I  believe,  by  the  head  master  \vithout  any  pre- 
ference for  particular  places  of  education. 

18.  .\11  oppidans  at  Eton  i)ay  ()/.  (is.  annually  to  the  head 
master,  and  41.  18s.  to  the  mathematical  fund;  and  also 
the  following  minor  charges,  which  are  generally  grouped 
together  in  the  bills  as  school  expenses  :  — 

Sanatorivmr  ... 

Clerk      -  -  -  - 

Postman  ... 
"Watching  and  lighting  - 

Fives      -  .  .  - 

Cricket  -  -  -  - 

Bathing  ... 

Candle  money  -  -  - 


To  this  must  be  added  sums  varying  according  to  the 
])lace  in  school,  for  supjjer,  and  fireworks  on  the  4th  of 
June  and  election  Saturday. 

Also,  if  in  sixth  form,  upper  or  middle  division,  school 
library  12s. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition  in  a  tutor's  house  is 
120/.  The  charge  for  board  at  the  other  boarding  houses 
varies  from  6:i!.  to  81/.,  or  more,  and  boys  who  do  not 
board  at  their  tutors,  pay  either  10/.  10s.  or  21/.  for  tuition. 
The  latter  sum  is  sup])osed  to  be  paid  "  if  the  boy  is  a 
private  pupil "  ;  but  all  distinction  of  that  sort  in  respect  of 
the  work  done  with  the  boys  has  long  ago  ceased.  At 
entrance  a  boy  pays  a  fee  of  5/.  5s.  to  the  head  master  (or 
lower  master),  and  a  fifth  form  boy  on  leaving  usually  gives 
the  head  master  a  fee  of  10/.,  ancl  his  tutor  15/.  On  the 
whole  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  boy  at  a  tutor's  house, 
including  a  book  bill  of  about  5/.,  and  w.ishing  5/.,  but 
e.xcluding  all  bills  for  clothes,  and  extras  of  all  sorts,  as 
journey  money,  allowance,  &c.,  may  be  set  down  at  145/. 
per  annum ;  while  at  the  other  boarding  houses  the  same 
expenses  will  vary  from  that  sura  to  as  low  as  991.  A  boy 
boarding  with  his  parents  in  the  town  who  does  not  pay 
his  tutor  as  a  private  jiupil  will  not  cost  his  parents  more 
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than  30/.  a  year,  including  a  book  bill  of  5/.,  but  not  in- 
cluding his  clothes.  Boys  bills  vary  enormously  in  amount 
according  to  the  discretion  of  ])arents  in  allowing  extras 
either  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  French,  dra:\'ing,  &c.,  or 
amusement  in  boating  or  personal  expenses  in  dress,  pocket 
m.oney,  &c.  I  have  sent  in  bills  varying  from  52/.  to  951. 
for  one  schooltime,  and  should  give  65/.  as  about  the 
average  amount.  No  boy  can  get  anything  supjilied  from 
a  shop  without  a  written  order  from  his  tutor,  or  the  dame 
^Yith  whom  he  boards  ;  these  expenses  are  not  bounded  by 
any  definite  limit,  but  vary  infinitely. 

The  charge  for  extra  mathematics  is  10/.  10s.,  or  3/.  10s. 
each  school  time.  French  10/.  lOs.,  and  1/.  Is.  entrance. 
German  12/.  12s.,  and  1/.  Is.  entrance.  Drawing  and 
materials  14/.  14s. 

The  charges  for  fencing  and  dancing  I  am  not  able  to 
gi\'e;  that  for  Italian  is,  I  presume,  the  same  as  for 
French. 

21.  There  are  at  Eton,  besides  the  College  with  its  /O' 
foundation  scholars,  17  tutors'  houses  (two  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  lower  school  boys),  and  13  "dames'"  houses,  of 
which  latter,  however,  only  4  are  kept  by  ladies ;  the  rest 
being  kept  either  by  the  assistants  to  the  mathematical 
masters  or  by  other  gentlemen.  None  can  keep  a  boarding 
house  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  master.  The  general 
management  of  each  house  is  left  entirely  to  the  master  of 
it,  except  that  the  school  hoin-s  of  lock-up  and  meals  must 
be  observed. 

The  number  of  boys  in  a  dame's  house  is  not  limited 
that  I  am  aware  of.  That  in  a  tutor's  house  is  limited  to 
30  or  32,  ])rovided  there  are  two  jiairs  of  brothers.  A  tutor 
is  not  authorized  to  receive  payment  for  a  larger  number. 
Tliese  rules  I  had  upon  my  own  inquiry  from  the  head 
master,  but  1  am  not  aware  of  any  steps  being  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  observed  ;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that 
they  are  not  always  observed  by,  and  are  proliably  entirely 
unknown  to  those  principally  concerned,  as  I  only  learnt 
them  myself  by  asking  about  them.  1  believe  the  lower 
master  and  senior  assistant  are  not  limited  to  the  same 
number  as  the  other  tutors. 

22.  All  boys  in  a  tutor's  house  have  single  rooms,  except 
in  the  case  of  brothers,  who  often  occupy  double  rooms. 
At  those  dames'  houses  where  the  old  charge  of  GO  guineas 
for  board  and  lodging  is  still  made,  a  boy  pays  5/.  5s.  extra 
for  the  privilege  of  having  a  single  room ;  but  I  lielieve  it 
is  not  usual  to  jnit  any  except  brothers  into  tlie  same  room. 
The  boys  generally  prepare  their  work  and  do  their  exer- 
cises in  their  own  rooms,  and  can  secure  as  much  ])rivacy  as 
they  wish  for ;  but  1  find  that  they  generally  prefer  working 
together  in  one  another's  rooms. 

23.  There  is  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supjilied  to  all  the 
boys  in  my  house,  consisting  of  4  meals  a  day  :  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  at  8.30,  2,  (i,  and  !)  respecti\'ely. 

The  boys  have  their  breakfast  and  tea  in  their  own  rooms, 
and  are  supplied  with  an  am])le  quantity  of  bread  and 
l)utter,  milk,  tea,  or  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  dinner  and 
su])|)er  are  taken  liy  all  together  in  the  dining  room,  meat 
and  pudding,  or  cheese  being  provided  at  each. 

AVhen  1  \\'as  a  lower  boy  in  a  dame's  house  in  1840,  the 
^pwer  boys  and  fifth  form  did  not  have  sujijier  together : 
the  former  sujiped  at  8,  and  had  no  meat;  but  I  believe 
this  custom  is  now  extinct. 

At  the  tutors'  houses  bread  and  butter  for  tea,  and  tea 
and  sugar  are  ])ro\-ided,  but  at  many  of  the  other  boarding 
houses,  and  I  beheve  still  in  college,  these  things  are 
supplied  from  shops,  and  a  separate  bill  is  sent  in  for 
them. 

24.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  charge  for  board  and 
lodging  at  the  lower  master's  is  higher  thaii  at  another 
tutor's,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  case.  The 
charge  at  a  tutor's  house  is  \2VI.  including  tuition ;  that  at 
a  dame's  is  nominally  63/.,  and  51.  5s.  extra  if  a  boy  has  a 
single  room ;  Imt  in  practice  there  are  not  abo\-e  four  or 
fi\-e  houses  where  this  is  the  charge;  the  more  common 
charge  being,  I  belie\'e,  84/.,  or  thereabouts.  No  additional 
charge  is  made  to  noblemen. 

i?5.  An  assistant  master  is  ])aid,  for  his  sen-ices  in  teaching 
his  division  in  school  and  generally  sharing  in  keeping  up 
the  school  discipline,  44/.  Almost  the  whole,  therefore,  of 
his  income  is  derived  from  the  boys  in  his  house,  but  as 
these  are  also  his  pupils,  the  charge  for  board  and  lodging 
is  not  separated  from  that  fortuition  and  moral  superinten- 
dence, one  cannot  say  that  the  profit  deri\'ed  from  the 
charge  for  the  one  is  looked  upon  as  payment  for  the 
other.  It  is  strictly  the  fact  that  the  school  secures  the 
sen-ices  of  the  assistant  master  for  a  nominal  sum,  by 
allowing  them  to  make  a  good  income,  if  they  can,  by 
taking  pujiils  and  keeping  a  boarding  house.  This  I 
consider  to  be  a  great  evil,  as  I  have  pointed  out  fully  in 
my  answer  to  question  10,  where  I  have  also  suggested  an 
arrangement  which  ivould  be  more  satisfactory. 
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27.  In  a  tutor's  Iiousc  the  tutor  finds  the  bedstead  and 
bedding,  fender  and  fire  irons,  and  coal  scuttle,  wasliinr( 
stand,  and  cupboard  for  crockery ;  the  boy  finds  bureau, 
carpet,  crockery,  &c.  'I'hcse  things  are  supplied  from  the 
shops,  and  cost  on  an  average  about  Ki/.  during  the  time 
that  a  boy  is  at  Kton.  I  ha\'e  recently,  in  concert  with 
another  of  the  masters,  proposed  to  tlie  parents  of  new 
boys  coming  to  my  house  to  ])rovide  all  these  things  myself 
for  a  fixed  sum  of  10/.  paid  with  the  first  bill  sent  home, 
as  I  much  prefer  that  every  thing  in  the  house  should  be 
my  own  pro])erty.  I  enclose  a  i)aper*  exjilaining  the  pro- 
posal as  an  appendix  to  this  answer. 

iil.  I  should  put  the  average  time  that  an  oppidan 
remains  at  Eton  at  four  years  ;  that  for  a  colleger  at  seven. 
This  latter  term  used  to  be  much  longer  in  former  times. 

32.  (.'D  I  have  now  X)  boys  in  my  division  in  school. 

(4.)  I  have  this  school  time  22  boys  in  my  house. 


III. 

7.  The  head  master  can  in  no  way  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study  even  in  tlie  minutest  jiarticular,  nor 
change  the  books  or  editions  used  in  the  school  without  the 
consent  of  the  Pro\ost.  I  have  repeatedly  known  sugges- 
tions of  alterations  on  the  latter  head  negatived  solely  be- 
cause this  consent  has  been  withheld.  Many  of  us  consider 
many  of  the  school  boolcs  used  to  be  by  no  means  the  best 
that  could  be  jjrocured,  aiul  in  fact  the  whole  system 
liursucd  with  reference  to  them  to  be  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. The  usual  course  pursued  when  a  book  is  nearly 
out  of  print,  is,  I  believe,  this  :  the  i)ublisher  informs  the 
head  master  of  the  fact,  and  proceeds  to  ask  some  one,  with 
the  sanction  of  tlie  head  master,  to  superintend  the  re- 
printing. This  is  often  done  by  one  of  the  assistants,  who 
has  not  overmuch  time  to  give  to  the  work,  and  the  conse- 
iiucnce  of  this  is  that  the  book  is  reissued  full  of  typogra- 
iiliical  errors,  and  so  little  altered  in  other  respects  as  not  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  new  edition.  Several,  I  believe 
almost  the  whole  body,  of  the  assistant  masters,  joined, 
about  last  Easter,  in  requesting  the  head  master,  with  the 
Provost,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  masters  to  consider 
what  alterations  should  be  suggested  in  the  school  books 
used,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  publisher  ^i-itli  literary 
persons  to  re-edit  such  hooks  as  from  time  to  time  might 
require  reprinting,  and  to  consider  generally  what  improve- 
ments might  «4th  advantage  be  introduced.  In  answer  to 
this  application,  the  head  master  informed  us  the  Provost 
declined  to  acknowledge  any  committee  of  the  assistants 
whatever  on  the  subject,  but  that  if  we  Uked  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  our  liody  for  this  purpose,  he  (tlie  head 
master  I  would  undertake  to  gi\-e  due  weight  to  our  recom- 
mendations, and  if  he  a])|)rove(l  of  them,  to  urge  them  as 
his  own  upon  the  Provost.  This  is  the  state  in  which  the 
matter  stands  at  ])rcsent  ;  a  committee  has  been  nominated 
and  has  held  a  few  meetings,  but  has  neither  power  nor 
responsibility. 

^\'ith  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  books  used 
in  the  school,  I  consider  this  statement  which  I  had  from 
the  jmblishera  short  time  ago  very  important ;  that  whereas 
some  twenty  years  ago  the  wholesale  part  of  his  business 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  branch,  it  has  been  gradually 
declining  since  that  time,  and  is  now  of  very  little  value 
compared  with  the  retail  business  :  our  school  books,  which 
were  at  one  time  the  best  that  could  be  procured,  no  longer 
commanding  much  sale  elsewhere. 


•Devr  Sib,  Eton  College.  JIarcIi  ISOI. 

'I'o  enable  you  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  boy  in  a  tutor's  house 
at  Eton,  I  have  drawn  up  this  st.Ttemeiit. 

It  has  been  fustomarv  for  each  boy  to  pay  for  a  carpet  and  bureau  for  his 
room,  a  set  of  hnen,  and  crockery,  and  other  articles,  involving  an  outlay  of 
Irom  14/.  to  IS/.  These  things,  when  a  boy  leaves,  are  seldom  worth  the 
expense  of  carriage  to  a  distance,  and  are  often  given  by  him  to  the  servant.  1 
have  lone  wished  entirely  to  abolish  tlie  system  of  perquisites  to  servants,  and 
have  found  this  my  chief  difficulty.  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  if  you  will  alinw 
me  to  supply  furniture,  linen,  crockery,  &c.,  for  a  6xcd  charge  of  10/.  to  each 
boy,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  time. 

Any  boy  causing  damage  by  wilful  mischief  or  violence,  as  cutting  or 
burning  furniture,  bre.iki..g  windows,  doors,  or  beds,  will  have  to  pay  for  it 
either  b\  the  stoppage  of  his  weekly  allowance,  or  otherwise. 

The  expenses  in  my  house  will  then  be— 
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Board  and  tuition  (40/.  a  school  time)  per  annum 
H»-ad  master  .  -  -      6    U    0 

Mithemaiics  -  -  -      4  18    0 

Books  and  stationery  (average)  -  _     4    o    0 

Washing  (average)         -  -  -      5  10    0 

Sanitorium  -  -  -      1    4    0 

Miscellaneous  school  charges  (about)  -      1  10    0 

Money  advanced  for  journey,  weekly  allowance, 

fourth  of  June,  &c. 
Entrance  to  head  master      -  -    5    .5    0 

Furniture,  &c.  -  -  10    0    0 

Swimming  school  -  -    1     1     0 

A  boy  may  become  a  pupil  of  the  teachers  of  any  of  the  following  subjects, 
the  charge  for  each  boy  being  about  10/.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  the  attendance  at 
limes  which   he  would  otherwise   have  at   his  own   disposal — viz.,  FrtTich 
German,  Drawing,  Fencing. 
He  may  also  have  extra  mathematical  tuition  for  the  same  charge. 
I  am  ,dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

CHiRLES  C,  JaUES. 


S.  The  assistant  masters  are  simply  the  liiutenants  of  the 
head  master,  and  I  never  remember  during  the  7  yjars  that 
I  have  been  here  as  assistant,  having  been  asked  by  the 
head  master  to  give  an  opinion  upon  any  point  which  I  had 
IK)',  myself  suggested.  I  ha\'e  more  tlinn  once  suggcstetl 
slight  alterations  in  the  work  of  my  own  jiart  of  the  school 
to  the  head  master.  On  a  recent" occasion  the  three  other 
remove  masters  with  myself  drew  n|)  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
arrangement of  some  of"  the  work,  which  wc  thought  would 
be  an  improvement,  which  I  sulimitted  to  the  head  master  ; 
from  whom  1  received  an  oliiiial  answer  sanctioning  the 
greater  part  of  our  projiosals,  which  were  at  once  carried 
into  effect  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  opinion  of  the 
other  assistants  as  a  body  was  asked  upon  the  subject.  In 
fact  I  consider  that  we  have  only,  by  courtesy,  a  suo-gestive 
loice  (which  of  course  is  strengthened  by  previous  combi- 
nation), at  least  as  recognized  by  the  head  master  and 
Provos^ 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  much  for  the 
advantage  of  the  school  if  the  whole  body  of  assistants  held 
periodical  meetings, — say  one  every  month, — for  which  time 
should  be  set  apart  regularly,  and  at  which  every  one  should 
be  expected  to  attend,  for  the  consideration  of  measures  to 
be  suggested  to  the  head  master. 

Our  short  meetings  in  chambers  before  school  do  not 
serve  this  purpose,  though  they  arc  extremely  useful  in 
other  ways. 

Also  it  would  seem  to  be  desiralile  that  a  committee  of 
the  assistant  masters,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  seniors, 
should  fomi  a  body  recognized  by  tile  other  authorities  for 
purpo.scs  of  legislation. 

1 1 .  Every  oiipidan  pays  Al.  -is.  yearly  for  instruction  in 
mathematics,  and  \Js.  for  stationery  at  the  mathematical 
school;  if  his  parents  wish  him  to  study  mathematics  extra, 
he  pays  10/.  10s.  yearly  to  the  matheinatical  tutor  who  is 
selected.  The  fee  for  instruction  in  French  is  10/  lO.s-.  and 
1/.  l.f.  entrance;  in  German  12/.  12,s\  and  U.  Is.  entrance. 
There  are  occasionally  lectures  gi\'en  in  physical  science, 
attendance  at  which  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  about  3s.  each. 

AVe  sometimes  find  that  a  boy  of  considerable  mental 
activity  will  distinguish  himself  both  in  classics  and  niathe- 
matics,  and  in  any  other  suliject  he  chooses  to  work  at ;  but 
it  is  far  more  common  fur  clever  boys  gradually  as  they  rise 
in  the  school,  to  work  heartily  in  one  dc])artnient,  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  the  other.  I  do  not  consider  that 
upon  the  whole  the  jirogress  of  the  boys  in  miithematics 
has  been  hitherto  at  all  in  iiroportion  to  their  progress  in 
classics,  and  this  I  attribute  to  the  inelllcicnt  state  of  the 
mathematical  school  hitherto,  especially  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  way  in  which  the  boys  have  been  allowed  to 
shuffle  with  their  "  extra  work."  Xo  doubt  a  very  serious 
matter  has  been  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  and  that  is 
the  inferior  position  which  the  mathematical  masters  occupy 
as  compared  with  the  classical  ma.sters.  Every  mathe- 
matical master  ought  to  he  looked  upon  and  publicly 
recognized  by  everybody  as  an  assistant  to  the  head  master, 
just  as  much  as  ourselves,  and  not  merely  as  an  "  assistant 
"  to  the  mathematical  master,"  which  is  their  title  in  the 
printed  school  lists.  They  ought  also  to  take  part  in  the 
general  disciiilhie  of  the  school,  and  to  occupy  the  official 
desks  in  chapel  in  rotation  with  oiirsehes.  The  boys  would 
then  honour  and  resjiect  them  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exjiect  them  to  do  so  long  as  they 
are  treated  as  members  of  an  inferior  department  in  the 
school. 

12.  Every  boy  is  examined  four  times  by  the  head  master 
in  passing  through  the  school  from  lower  fourth  to  u])])er 
division  ;  first  for  his  place  into  the  remove,  then  for  that  into 
the  lower  fifth,  thirdly  into  the  middle  division,  and  lastly 
into  the  upper  division ;  all  these  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  papers  upon  the  school  work  of  the  last  six 
months,  being  set  by  the  head  master,  and  they  h.tve 
an  admirable  effect  as  regards  the  boys  themselves,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  boy  who  is  not  stimulated  to  make  some 
efforts  to  better,  or  to  secure  his  place  at  each  step.  About 
one  half  the  papers  are  classical,  one  quarter  mathematical, 
and  the  remaining  quarter  theological,  historical,  or  geo- 
gra])hical.  Eight  "  removes  "  thus  come  under  examination 
in  the  year,  of  which  two  are  taken  together;  this  gives 
seven  sets  of  about  nine  papers  each,  prepared  and  set  by 
the  head  master,  and  looked  over  by  himself  and  the  uiipe'r 
school  assistants,  total  63  sets  of  papers,  varying  in  number 
from  -40  to  nearly  .90  each,  averaging  perhajis  75  each ;  of 
these  6S  papers,  about  33  are  looked  over  by  the  assistants, 
leaving  the  remaining  30  for  the  head  master  himself.  Thus' 
t-nnce  in  the  year  each  assistant  has  an  extra  piece  of  work 
added  to  the  already  full  work  of  one  week,  demanding  from 
eight  to  12  more  hours  work,  which  of  course  can  only  be 
done  by  the  regular  work,  either  of  preparation  for  the  school 
lessons  or  private  business,  suffering.  The  head  master  must 
be  perfectly  crushed  with  the  labour  between  the  interval  of 
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ANSWERS.       the  papers  being  set  and  the  results  made  known.     I  am  of 
that  all  the  work  of  looking  over  papers  would  be 


Kton. 

Rei'. 
C  C.  James. 


opmioD,  -    ,  -. 

just  as  well  done  as  at  present  by  gentlemen  whom  the  head 
master  might  invite  from  the  Universities  for  that  special 
purpose,  giving  them  of  course  a  proper  remuneration  for  a 
month's  severe  toil,  and  that  by  such  an  arrangement,  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  tutors  being  more  regular  would  be 
made  more  satisfactory. 

Besides  these  examinations  every  master  examines  his 
own  division  in  "collections"  at  the  end  of  each  school 
time.  These  are  useful,  and  the  results  are  now  published 
and  sent  to  each  parent,  but  the  boys  do  not  generally  take 
half  the  interest  in  them  that  they  ought  to  do — nothing  to 
compare  with  that  which  they  take  in  the  head  master's 
trials.  The  mode  of  conducting  these  examinations  is 
entirely  left  to  each  master  for  himself. 

14.  Every  boy  at  Eton  must  have  a  tutor,  who  is  one  of 
the  classical  assistant  masters.  The  tutor  is  both  public  and 
"private,"  that  is  to  say,  every  boy  is  treated  as  a  private 
pupil,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  pay  the  fee  for  private 
tuition.  The  connexion  between  tutor  and  pupil  is  of  a 
A'ery  close  and  intimate  nature,  and  may  be  described  under 
three  heads,  (1.)  preparation  of  school  work,  (2.)  private 
business,  and  (3.)  personal. 

(1.)  The  tutor  has  a  "construing"  of  every  Greek  and 
Latin  lesson  done  in  school  by  the  fourth  form,  remove, 
and  fifth  form,  excepting  only  those  lessons  done  by  the 
first  and  second  divisions,  which  differ  from  those  done  by 
the  rest  of  the  fifth  form;  he  also  looks  over  carefully, 
and  generally  himself  corrects,  every  Latin  or  Greek  exer- 
cise shown  up  in  school  by  his  pupils,  excepting  the  Greek 
Arnolds'  exercise  in  the  fifth  form. 

These  are  his  regular  duties,  which  the  school  requires  to 
be  performed. 

(2.)  Private  business  is  left  entirely  to  each  tutor.  It  is 
usual  for  him  to  see  every  pupil  for  an  hour  on  Sunday, 
and  for  two  hours  during  the  week,  if  practicable;  I  have 
generally  found  this  last  impracticable  in  the  case  of  lower 
boys,  but  I  have  always  had  my  fifth  form  regularly,  except 
from  June  4  to  election,  when  considerable  laxity  in  the 
week  day  private  business  is  necessarily  introduced.  It  is 
also  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  a  tutor  to  practise  his 
pupils  somewhat  in  Greek  iambic  com])osition  before  they 
go  into  trials  for  the  upper  division  ;  at  least  they  have,  in 
these  trials,  a  paper  for  (ireek  iambics  set,  and  no  provi- 
sion has  hitherto  been  made  in  school  for  teaching  them. 
I  have  fully  explained  my  'own  habits  in  these  respects  in 
the  paper  E,  which  I  have  filled  up. 

(3.)  Personal.  It  is  the  tutor's  duty  to  exercise  general 
moral  superintendence  over  each  of  his  pupils,  to  help  or 
advise  them  in  any  diflBculty,  and  to  prepare  them  for  con- 
firmation, also  to  enforce  their  attendance  upon  the  "  extra 
masters  "  they  learn  of,  if  complaint  is  made.  By  a  recent 
order  of  the  head  master,  no  boy  can  be  "  complained  of" 
without  his  tutor's  having  been  previously  consulted,  which 
gives  the  tutor  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  case  and 
of  interceding,  if  he  sees  sufficient  ground  for  so  doing. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  tutorial  system  has  existed 
at  Eton,  but  I  decidedly  consider  it  to  be  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  whole  system,  any  injudicious  interference  with 
which  would  be  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  results. 
In  fact  there  is  nothing  I  should  deprecate  more  than  any 
alteration  of  our  present  system,  which  gives  to  every  boy  a 
gentleman  closely  interested  in  the  whole  of  his  Eton  career, 
his  connexion  with  whom  has.  in  most  cases,  ripened  into  a 
firm  friendship  before  the  boy  leaves  school.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  has  not  been  carried  too  far,  in  the 
first  department,  that  of  school  work,  the  tutor  being  resjjon- 
eible  for  every  exercise  being  shown  up  without  faults  in 
school,  and  for  every  pupil  having  heard  the  lesson  ac- 
curately construed  in  pupil  room  before  he  goes  into  school. 
The  amount  of  work  exacted  from  the  tutor  leaves  him  very 
little  time  for  private  business,  or  for  preparing  his  work, 
and  none  for  his  own  reading,  and,  perhaps,  some  men  may 
be  tempted  to  consider  their  work  in  school  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  in  pupil  room. 

Besides  the  regular  tutor  some  few  boys  whose  social 
position  or  peculiarities  are  thought  to  require  it  have  also 
a  private  tutor,  who  usually  lives  with  them,  and  assists 
them  largely  in  their  work.  This  gentleman  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  school.  I  do  not  consider  that  such 
boys  have  any  advantage  over  others  in  respect  of  their 
studies,  but  the  arrangement  enables  some  to  continue  at 
the  school  who  otherwise  from  their  temper  or  eccentricities 
would  be  constantly  getting  into  scrapes. 

16.  Throughout  the  whole  school  (except  in  divisions  I 
and  2)  every  Latin  and  Greek  classical  lesson  is  construed 
to  the  tutor  before  it  is  construed  in  school.  The  time 
usually  spent  in  so  doing  varies  of  course  \vith  different 
masters,  some  going  throug\v  it  thoroughly  twice,  over,  some 
making  the  boys   construe   it,  while   others   may  jierhaps 


simply  translate  it  themselves.  The  average  time  spent  upon 
a  lesson  in  school  is  35  minutes.  My  own  pupils'  constru- 
ings  take  me  lOJ  hours  in  a  regular  week,  which,  divided 
by  the  27  lessons  I  am  called  upon  to  construe,  gives  an 
average  of  22J  minutes  for  each  construing.  The  classical 
construing  lessons  in  school  of  my  own  division  arc  sup- 
posed to  take  6i  hours,  and  allowing  for  loss  of  time  in 
chambers,  do  take  about  5i  hours,  or  just  about  half  the 
time  that  I  am  engaged  in  construing  in  pupil  room.  Of 
the  10*  hours  mentioned  above,  I  find  that  my  fifth  form 
pupils  take  4^,  my  remove  2J.  .and  my  4th  form  3i.  Some 
have  considered  (and  the  opinion  is,  I  believe,  ^•ery  general 
elsewhere)  that  all  this  time  spent  in  construing  is  a  great 
loss  of  teaching-power,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  might  not  be  judiciously  modified.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  there  is  this  enormous  advantage  attending 
it ;  that  it  enables  us  to  insist  upon,  and  requires  the  boys 
to  aim  at  an  infinitely  higher  standard  of  knowledge  of  the 
lesson  in  school  than  could  by  any  possibihty  be  attained 
without  it.  It  also  leaves  a  boy  without  any  excuse  what- 
ever for  using  Enghsh  translations  in  preparing  his  lesson, 
and  where  the  tutor  frequently  urges  this  point,  I  am  in- 
chned  to  think  that  it  does  to  a  great  extent  prevent  that 
pernicious  practice.  The  principal  disadvantage  attending 
it  is,  that  it  makes  it  necessary  for  all  the  fifth  form  to  do 
the  same  lessons,  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the 
tutors  to  add  a  fourth  set  of  construings  to  their  work. 
But  I  think  that  if  the  work  oi  the  upper  division  were  re- 
arranged and  made  different  from  that  of  the  middle  and 
lower  division,  and  the  school  divisions  in  that  part  of  the 
school  made  a  little  smaller,  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary 
for  those  boys  to  attend  construing. 

There  is  no  rule  about  construing  the  lessons  of  the  1st 
and  2nd  divisions,  each  tutor  does  as  he  likes  about  it, 

18.  Boys  can  learn  of  any  extra  master  according  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents,  and  I  consider  that  any  boy  in 
the  fifth  form  has  ample  time  to  devote  to  at  least  one 
extra  study  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  any 
way  advisable  to  let  any  such  special  studies  interfere  with 
or  displace  any  of  the  regular  school-work  ;  an  attempt  was 
matle  to  do  so  in  an  "  Army  Class  "  which  was  established 
about  6  years  ago.  I  consider  it  to  have  been  productive 
of  great  evil.     I  have  enclosed*  as  an  appendix  to  this  an- 


•  My  dear  Sir,  Eton  College,  May  19,  18r,0. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  I  iiddressed  on  the  17th  to  the 
head  master  about  the  "army  class."  I  do  not  ask  you  to  endtirse  all  that  I 
have  there  said  on  the  subject,  but  if  on  the  whole  ynu  think  that  the  "  army 
class"  is  no  longer  necessary,  will  you  sign  ttie  enclosed  paper  and  return  it  to 
me.  that  1  may  add  your  name  to  the  list  of  signatures  ?  If  you  add  to  the 
paper  any  further  observations,  I  will  undertake  to  show  them  to  the  head 
master. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Caldecott  James. 

[Copt  of  Memorandum.] 

The  "army  class"  was  instituted  in  the  Lent  school  time,  IS.'iG,  after  a 
meeting  of  the  assistants  at  Mr.  Durnford's  house,  at  which  I  was  present.  We 
had  been  invited  to  meet  to  consider  a  proposal  that  had  been  made,  to  put 
the  whole  special  edvication  of  boys  intended  for  the  army  into  the  hands  of 
the  mathematical  master. 

A  resolution  was  carried  deprecating  this  step,  as  we  considered  that  a  part 
of  the  training,  more  especially  in  history  and  geography,  ought  to  be  in  the 
same  hards  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  I'be  feeling  generally  \vas,  I 
think,  that  a  plan  would  probably  be  adopted,  making  historv  and  geography 
a  part  of  the  regular  school  work  ihrougl  out  ;  and  my  feeling,  and  I  believe 
that  of  many  otliera,  was  that  of  disappointment,  when  we  heard  of  the  plan 
which  was  adopted,  namely,  that  those  boys  whose  parents  desired  it  might, 
with  their  tutor's  consent,  attend  a  separate  class  under  one  of  the  remove 
masters  for  instruction  in  geography  and  hi>tory  twice  a  week,  and  further, 
might  substitute  three  mathematical  lessons  for  the  same  number  of  classical 
lessons  during  the  week. 

This  was  at  firsi;  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  fifth  form,  but  lower  boys 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  join. 

This  is  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  each  boy  in  the  fifth  form  is 
absent  from  five  classical  construing  lessons  in  the  week;  each  remove  loses  two 
of  his  regular  mathematical  lessons,  in  order  to  have  two  at  another  time  in 
lieu  of  two  classical  construing  lessons ;  and  each  fourth  form  loses  live  of  the 
regular  school  work.  Each  boy  also  omits  one  school  exercise,  either  theme 
or  verses,  in  the  week. 

This  of  course  introduces  great  irregularity  and  uncertainty  into  the  school- 
work,  and  many  of  u*  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  productive  of  great  evil, 
insomuch  that  some  tutors  do  not  allow  their  pupils  to  attend  the  "army 
class  "  at  all  ;  and  others,  who  have  allowed  boys  to  join,  have  wished  after- 
wards that  they  had  not  done  so.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience  of 
one  pupil,  whom  I  very  unwillingly  allowed  to  join  for  one  school  time  ;  from 
the  moment  he  joined  he  took  no  furthtr  pains,  either  with  his  construing 
lessons  or  school  exercises,  and  though  I  obliged  him  to  attend  at  my 
construing  of  those  lessons  which  he  missed,  he  did  so  very  reluctantly,  and 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  his  regular  work.  • 

These  evils  were  so  generally  felt,  that  a  resolution  was  carried  last  school 
time,  at  the  lower  master's  house,  by  9  votes  to  5.  to  the  effect,  that  we  consi- 
dered the  present  state  of  the  "army  class"  mischievous  to  the  school.  It 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  necessary. 

The  following  is  a  copy  from  a  portion  of  the  memorandum  issued  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  Octoher  ls^  1K59 — the  last  document  upon  the  subject  :— 

"IV.  The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination,  and  the  number  of 
marks  allotted  to  each,  viz. :  ~ 

The  classics  ( Latin  1  _  _  -    2000 

,.       ((ireek)  _  -  -    IWlO 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed  -  -    SfiflO 

English  language  -  -  -    1'200 

French,  or  any  other  modern  language,  or  Hindustani  -    1200 
History,  ancient  and  modern,  with  geography  -    l'.iOO 

Natural  Sciences— mineralogy  and  geology  -     1200 

Experimental  sciences — heat,  chemistry,  electricity,  &c.    1'200 
Drawing  ~  -  '     -  -      GOO 

The  memorandum  further  states,  that  in  mathematics  1,200  marks  are  given 
in  the  following  subjects  :  arithmetic,  as  far  as  interest  inclusive  ;  a'gehra,  as 
far  as  simple  equations  ;    Kuelid  I.  II.  III. 

A  cindidate  must  obtain  4110  marks  in  these  subjects,  of  whir'i  at  least  200 
must  be  obtained  for  arithmetic. 
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swer  a  letter  which  I  circulated  among  the  assistant  masters 
on  this  suhject  nearly  two  years  ago,  which  contains  both  a 
history  and  my  own  opinion  of  that  institution  as  it  was 
then  worked.  'Directly  any  possibility  is  offered  of  getting: 
off  any  of  the  regular  work  to  do  something  else,  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  boy  portion  of  the  human  race  will  only  ask, 
whicli  course  involves  least  work  to  themselves,  and  will 
influence  their  parents  to  desire  that  they  shall  attend  that. 
The  '■  special  aptitude  "  professed,  generally  means  nothing 
more  than  a  desire  to  get  off  work  that  involves  mental 
labour,  and  which  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  training 
the  mind. 

ly.  I  consider  that  the  Eton  course  is  admirably  adapted 
to  prepare  a  boy  of  good  ability  for  a  successful  career  at 
the  Universities  ;  in  fact  I  should  say  that  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  aimed  at,  the  ideal  end  we  have  before  our  eyes, 
and  a  bov  who  is  willing  and  determined  to  work  for 
himself  might  be  prepared  for  any  other  comjutitive  exami- 
nation at  Kton  as  weD  as  any  where  else,  excepting  in  the 
important  department  of  history  and  geography,  in  which 
I  consider  our  course  to  be  extremely  deficient.  But  boys 
do  very  seldom  so  prepare  themselves  for  competitive  exa- 
minations here,  becau^  the  charms  of  idleness  at  Eton  are 
so  many  and  so  seductive  that  most  boys,  and  especially 
oppidans,  feel  quite  certain  that  they  will  not  work  hard 
enough  here  to  secure  success,  and  therefore  prefer  to  be 
prepared  by  jirivate  tutors  elsewhere.  For  the  ordinary 
|)ass  examinations  for  commissions  in  the  line  I  do  not 
consider  it  in  any  way  necessary  for  a  boy  to  leave  Eton  to 
be  prepared  by  a  private  txitor,  unless  he  be  decidedly  below 
the  average  in  ability ;  in  that  case  we  do  not  profess  to 
supply  the  power  necessary  to  carry  him  through,  which  can 
only  l)e  done  by  a  system  of  more  minute  and  constant 
attention  than  he  can  receive  here.  With  a  view  not  merely 
to  the  special  examination  here  referred  to,  but  to  the 
education  j)roper  for  a  gentleman,  I  consider  it  very  im- 
portant that  the  mathematical  department  should  be  placed 
on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  (see  .\ns.  III.,  11.),  and  that 
history,  illustrated  by  geography,  .should  be  regularly  taught 
in  scliool  lessons  throughout  the  school  ;    and   also   tliat 


He  must  also  obtain  at  leasit  200  marks  in  writinp  English  correctly,  and  in  a 
guoH  leijible  hand,  Irom  dictation,  and  composing  grammatically." 

tiOO  marks  are  thus  provided  for.  and  he  must  raise  the  whole  number  to 
ISOO,  in  order  to  pa^s  :  these  mav  be  made  up  Irom  all  or  any  subxecti.  but  no 
marks  count  unless  one-srxt/i  of  ihe  full  number  xssigned  to  it  arc  gained.  In 
the  cLissics,  passages  are  set  for  translation  from  the  books  usually  read  at 
dchools  ;  also  grammatical  questions,  and  English  pass.iges  for  translation  into 
Latin  and  fireek. 

I  confess  that  I  was  quite  astonished,  after  what  I  hatl  known  for  live  years 
of  the  omission  of  classical  lessons  and  composition,  to  see  that  thesubjtctof 
classics  was  marked  as  high  as  mathematics,  so  that  those  subjects  together  are 
equal  to  more  than  half  the  whole  exan>ination. 

The  facility  with  which  these  high  numbers  of  marks  may  be  obtained  is 
shown  from  one  of  the  history  and  geography  paprrs  which  were  sent  me  by 
the  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Military  Education.  This  paper  contains 
•25  questions — lo  on  English  history  and  geography.  5  on  ancient  do.,  and  5  on 
modern  continental  do.  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  marks  will  be  given  for  full  and 
correct  answers  to  the  questions,  in  the  proporlion  of  from  100  to  l.M)  for  each 
answer.  1  believe,  in  point  of  fact,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  plucked  for 
these  exammations,  except  for  gross  ignorance  either  of  arithmetic,  or  of 
writing  and  spelling. 

I  now  come  to  tile  present  state  of  the  "  array  class."*  The  great  majority 
of  candidates  for  commissions  front  Eton  pass  the  examination  without  any 
ditficulty,  and  without  ever  belonging  to  it.  The  class  made  its  appearance 
before  me  yesterday,  and  1  found  it  to  consist  of  7  tifth  form  (mostly  lower 
division)  8  remove,  anc  3  fourth  form.  Of  the  1 1  lower  boys,  all  except  3 
(who  are  unceitain)  told  me  that  they  were  to  leave  at  Election  or  Chiiitmas 
next,  and  were  to  go  to  private  tutors  to  be  prtjiared.  Several  of  the  boys  had 
been,  or  are  under  me  in  school,  and  are  decided  dunces. 

Now  Eton  is  not  intended  for  the  special  cramming  of  boys  below  par,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  interference  with  the  regular  sciool  wo,  k  for  that  pur- 
pose is  a  mistake.  I  think  also,  that  most  people  will  agree  with  me  in  this, 
that  if  the  mdthematical  school  cannot,  with  its  three  hours  and  three  extra 
works  a  week,  supposing  six  hours  fair  work  from  each  boy,  carry  each  pupil 
and  keep  him  up  to  the  mark  in  arithmetic,  a.  far  as  interest  inclusive  :in  algibra, 
as  far  as  simple  equations  inclusive  ;  and  in  Euclid  as  far  as  the  end  of  Book  111,, 
during  the  four  years  which  constitute  the  average  length  of  an  Eton  life,  that 
school  must  be  in  such  a  state,  that  an  additional  three  hours  weekly  cannot  he 
of  much  benetit  to  the  pupil. 

Tn  fact,  by  allowing  a  bov  to  join  the  "  army  class,"  we  individually  make 
this  statement  for  our  pupils,  which  the  whole  school  makes  with  regard  to  the 
class  collectively  ;— *'  Tliis  boy  is  a  great  dunce  in  classics,  and  his  mathematics 
are  far  below  par  ;  but  in  order  to  keep  him  here  one  or  two  school  times 
longer,  we  will  give  up  his  classics  as  a  bad  job,  try  to  cram  him  up  to  the  mark 
in  maihematics,  and  to  instruct  him  in  some  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge, in  which  we  confess  our  course  to  be  deficient  :  we  regret  much  to  find 
after  all  that  he  goes  to  a  private  tutor." 

I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion,  as  1  know  many  others  here  to  be  also,  that 
the  proper  solution  of  the  ditficulty  is,  to  teach  geography  and  history  regularly 
throughout  the  school  ;  but  even  if  no  plan  for  that  object  can  be  at  present 
carried  out,  1  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we  should  continue  to  allow  boys  t(5 
desert  those  stU'^ies  which  we  believe  to  be  the  very  besi  training  for  the  young, 
and  for  proficiency  in  which  the  military  examiners  will  award  a  far  larger  num. 
ber  of  marks,  in  order  to  be  crammed  up  to  the  exceedingly  low  mathematical 
standard  required,  and  to  be  instructed  in  other  branches  of  education,  which 
we  (^eny  to  others.  It  is  a  confession  of  weakness  unworthy  of  this  great 
school. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  assistant  masters  joined 
with  me  in  expressing  an  opinion  to  the  head  master  condemnatory  of  the 
"army  class"  as  then  constituted  ;  and  the  head  master  shortly  afterwards 
made  the  following  regulations  ;  "  That  no  boy  should  join  the  '  army  class  '  who 
was  not  in  the  fifth  form,  and  16  years  of  age,  and  intended  to  remain  at  Eton 
until  he  goes  up  for  his  examination  ;  that  he  should  not  he  excused  any  of  the 
reguLir  school  exercises,  nor  atttnd  the  mathematical  school  at  times  when  his 
division  were  doing  classical  lessons."  These  regulations  entirely  removed  the 
opportunitv  of  shuffling  which  had  been  hitherto  prevented  by  the  institution 
and  had  filled  the  class  with  many  of  the  idlest  hoys  in  the  school. 

Of  the  four  school  times  (including  the  present!  that  have  elapsed  since  these 
regulations  were  made  there  has  been  no  class  during  two  :  diu-ing  each  of  the 
other  two  (Michaelmas  school  time  1860  and  18611  I  have  had  one  boy  with 
whom  1  have  worked  as  described  in  column  8  of  paper  C.  tthis  class  now 
consists  of  3  boys.    End  of  Michaelmas  school  time,  1861.] 


French  should  be  taught  as  a  regular  part  of  schoolwork,  at 
all  events  in  the  lower  forms.  '  * 

24.  (1,)  The  regular  preachers  in  the  College  chapel  lyc 
the  Provost  and  Fellows ;  when  any  of  them  is  unable  to 
])erform  this  part  of  his  duty,  it  is  usual  for  one  of  the 
conducts  to  occupy  his  place.  Some  of  the  preacliers 
address  their  sermons  specially  to  the  boys,  but  I  should  by 
no  means  describe  this  as  characteristic  of  all  the  sermons 
in  the  cha))el.  Occasionally,  about  once  in  each  school  time 
the  head  master  preaches,  and  on  election  Sunday  some 
preacher  specially  appointed.  There  is  only  one  sermon 
on  a  Sunday  at  morning  service  :  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th  Sundays  in  Lent  the  head  master  lectures  on  the 
Catechism. 

(2.)  The  Hishop  of  the  diocese  holds  a  confirmation  here 
every  18  months.  The  whole  duty  of  preparing  the  boys 
for  confirmation  rests  with  the  tutor,  and  is  performed  by 
him  according  to  his  own  discretion. 

(3.)  All  attend  the  chajiel  service  rfiorning  and  after- 
noon on  .Sundays  and  holidays,  also  on  the  afternoons  of 
half  holidays  ;  attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  en- 
tirely voluntary,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have 
been  confirmed  are  usually  present,  I  consider  it  very 
desirable  tliat  the  chapel  service  should  be  made  as  attractive 
as  possible  by  good  reading,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
music  of  a  better  character  at  the  Sunday  tnorning  service. 
It  is  also  generally  obser\ed  that  the  choral  service  on 
surplice  afternoons  is  not  performed  with  the  same  care 
as  it  is  at  St,  George's,  though  the  choir  is  the  same  in 
both  places.  I  should  like  every  day  to  begin  with  a  short, 
and  not  unmusical  service  in  the  chapel ;  I  think  this 
would  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  school.  On  the 
vexed  question  of  compulsory  attendance  on  whole  and 
half  holidays,  I  have  not  yet  formed  a  definite  opinion  ;  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief  that  the  present 
system  might  be  much  improveil.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
any  service  in  the  chapel,  at  least  which  the  boys  attend, 
should  be  other  than  choral. 

(4.)  I  consider  Sunday  to  be  on  the  whole  well  observed 
by  the  boys,  at  least  by  the  great  majority.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  any  boy  doing  any  of  his  classical  work 
on  that  day  ;  Monday's  work  requires  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  of  preparation,  but  this  may  just  as  well  be  done  on 
Saturday  evening  as  on  Sunday  evening,  and  is  so  done  by 
many  boys.  Those  who  are  evil  disposed  often  spend  the 
Sunday  "  after  four  "  in  drinking,  &c.,  at  inns,  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  think  that  these  form  any  considerable 
proportion  among  the  boys.  I  think  the  general  feeling 
is  that  the  day  should  be  devoted  to  scriptural  studies, 
quiet  walks,  and  home  corres])ondence. 

(5.)  There  is  no  school  on  Sunday.  There  are  prayers 
in  every  house  on  Sunday  at  9  a.m.,  and  about  9.30  p.m. 
Every  boy  attends  his  tutor's  private  business,  and  does  his 
"  Sunday  questions  "  to  be  shown  up  in  school  with  the 
Greek  Testament  lesson  on  Monday  morning  ;  these  ])ro- 
bably  occupy  him  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  average,  and  the  "  private  business  "  is  one  hour.  I 
read  with  my  first  set  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (in  Greek) ; 
with  my  second  the  Gospels,  or  Acts  (in  Greek) ;  with  my 
third  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  English, 
with  catechism,  &c.  I  ha\'e  observed  that  my  pupils  geiie- 
rallj'  seem  more  attentive  at  this  Sunday  "  private  business" 
than  at  other  lessons,  and  I  think  it  a  most  important  part 
of  our  system  (though  not  strictly  part  of  the  school  work) 
as  it  gives  one  the  opportunity  of  speaking  seriously  to  the 
boys  on  any  subject  that  may  suggest  itself  from  time  to 
time. 

Every  examination  at  Eton  by  the  head  master  always 
includes  a  paper  on  selected  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
In  the  collections  for  my  own  division  I  always  set  a  ]japer 
on  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Sunday  questions  of  the  school 
time,  and  usually  give  a  prize  for  the  best  paper  of  answers. 
I  have  generally  found  these  papers  very  fairly  done.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  boys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school 
are  often  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
history. 

26.  All  offences  are  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  head- 
master, that  is  to  say,  there  is  scarcely  any  offence  for  which 
a  boy  may  not  be  complained  of,  if  the  master  offended  and 
the  tutor  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  head  master 
requested  some  years  ago  that  no  boy  might  be  complained 
of  without  the  sanction  of  his  tutor;  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment the  case  is  referred  to  him  to  decide.  The  master 
sends  a  "  bill "  to  the  head  master,  with  the  boy's  name 
and  the  offence  specified  and  signed.  The  head  master 
then  usually  proceeds  to  punish  and  not  to  inquire,  as  he 
takes  for  granted  that  due  inquiry  has  been  made  before 
the  offence  is  reported  to  him.  I  conceive  that  we  are 
bound  to  report  any  of  "  the  more  grave  offences,"  as 
intoxication,  or  any  case  of  drinking,  or  smoking,  or 
gambling ;  but  that  in  every  other  matter  it  is  left  to  our 
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discretion  either  to  deal  with  the  offence  ourselves  by  im- 
])Ositions,  or  to  rcpoi-t  it.  I  scarcely  ever  complain  of  a 
boy  for  school  work  without  previous  warninfj.  'i'lie  head 
master  alone  inHicts  corporal  punishment  in  the  upper 
scliool,  and  the  lower  master  in  the  lower  school ;  an  assis- 
tant only  sets  impositions  to  be  written  out,  translated,  or 
learned  by  heart.  A  complaint  is  generally  followed  by  a 
flogging,  except  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  good  character,  hign 
in  the  school. 

27.  The  sixth  form  and  the  captains  of  houses  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  good  order  among  those  with  whom  they 
have  to  do.  Among  the  collegers  the  sixth  form  keep  up 
a  very  efHcient  discipline,  more  particularly  in  enforcing 
juinctuality  on  several  occasions.  Among  the  oppidans  the 
(Hscipline  kept  up  by  the  sixth  form  is  of  a  less  minute 
kind,  never  being,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  at  present  enforced 
by  impositions,  as  in  college,  though  in  theory  they  have 
the  power  to  set  them  to  lower  boys.  "When  I  first  came 
to  Eton  it  was  usual  for  the  sixth  form  to  be  shirked  by 
the  boys  out  of  bounds,  ajid  to  send  lov.-er  l)oys  down  from 
Vv'indsor  fair ;  the  former  of  these  customs  is  now  entirely 
dropped,  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  done  occasionally, 
after  an  exhortation  from  the  head  master  on  the  sidiject. 

Two  sixth  form  are  "  Pra;postors"  every  week;  their 
principal  duties  are  to  kec])  the  school  yard  and  upper 
school  quiet  during  school  hours,  to  summon  culprits  to 
justice,  and  to  assist  when  corporal  punishment  is  ad- 
ministered. 

2^*.  I  consider  that  the  delegation  of  such  powers  to  the 
sixth  form  is  \'ery  useful  in  tending  to  suppress  tyranny, 
as  the"  sixth  form,  or  captains  of  houses,  are  the  natural 
persons  to  wliom  any  case  of  o])pression  «'ill  be  referred  by 
the  boy  aggrieved,  who  would  not  for  his  life  tell  his  tutor 
of  it,  as  there  is  nothing  that  boys  resent  more,  or  will 
more  certainly  entail  constant  ill-treatment  than  telling 
tales,  or  what  they  call  "  sneaking."  If  then  there  were  no 
one  of  themselves  with  a  sort  of  undefined,  but  clearly 
recognized  authority  to  settle  such  matters,  the  smaller  or 
weaker  boys  would  have  no  redress  against  the  stronger. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  oppidan  sixth  form  do  much 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  regular  school  discipline, 
(except  when  Pra?postors,  or  when  kee])ing  order  at 
speeches),  nor  do  I  see  that  they  are  wanted  to  do  so.  In 
case  of  any  disturbance  we  should  expect  them  to  exert 
themselves  to  put  it  donn. 

29.  Among  the  collegers,  the  sixth  form  and  libertj' ; 
among  the  opjiidans,  all  the  fifth  form  except  the  lower 
renio\'e,  lower  di\'ision,  nave  the  privilege  of  fagging  the 
lower  boys ;  fagging  at  the  present  day  extends  to  very 
little  m.ore  than  taking  messages,  and  making  tea  and 
toast  at  breakfast  and  tea.  In  college  the  brushing  of 
clothes  is  further  required.  I  do  not  consider  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  detrimental  to  health,  or  to  the  reasonable 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the  opportunities  of  recreation  or 
study,  and  I  think  it  is  very  Ijeneficial  to  the  fag  in  most 
cases,  both  teaching  him  .ibedience,  and  checking  impu- 
dence, and  also  pro\-iding  him  «ith  a  natural  protector  in 
his  master.  I  should  say  that  on  the  average,  not  more 
than  15  minutes  of  a  lower  boy's  day  is  occupied  in  this 
manner;  of  course  imwillingness  to  obey  is  punished  by 
chastisement  either  from  the  boy  aggrieved  or  from  the 
captain  of  the  house. 

30.  Of  course  these  powers  are  sometimes  abused,  but  the 
pubhc  opinion  of  the  upper  boys  in  the  school  is  suiBcient 
generally  to  jn-evcnt  this.  Any  gross  case  in  a  tutor's  house 
would  probably  come  to  the  tutor's  ears,  either  through  the 
servants  or  the  other  boys. 

31.  About  3G. 

32.  Three  weeks  and  four  days  at  Easter.  Six  weeks  and 
four  days  at  election  (about  July  30  to  Sept.  12).  Four 
weeks  and  four  days  at  Christmas. 

33.  A  regular  week  has  two  half-holidays,  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  and  one  quarter  holiday,  called  "  play  at  4."  Tlie 
half-holiday  on  Saturday  is  supposed  to  be  granted  when  a 
sixth  form  "  is  sent  up  for  play,"  but  as  tliis  is  regularly  done 
on  a  Saturday,  the  half-holiday  comes  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  is  very  seldom  a  regular  week.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  one  between  Christmas  18C0  and  election  18()1.  Every 
saint's  day  is  kept  as  a  hoiidav,  and  the  day  ])revious  as 
a  half-holiday.  There  are  several  regularly  recurrmg  holi- 
days as  well,  as  Her  Majesty's  birthday  and  coronation  day, 
and  the  day  on  which  she  first  visited  Eton,  &c.  The 
consecration  of  an  old  Etonian  as  bishop,  English  or 
colonial,  or  his  appointment  to  a  judges'nip,  or  election  to 
represent  certain  constituencies  in  Parhament,  is  celebrated 
by  a  hoUday,  as  is  also  the  marriage  of  a  son  of  one  of  the 
Fellows ;  the  birth  of  a  grandcliild  of  any  Fellow  brings  a 
half -holiday ;  a  half-holiday  takes  off  one  school,  and  a 
whole  holiday  two  schools  in  the  week. 

Great  irregularity  in  the  work  is  sometimes  introduced  in 
this  manner,  but  1  am  not  prepared  to  consider  this  alto- 


gether an  evil :  all  the  work  of  composition  goes  on  the 
same  as  usual  on  whole  holidays,  and  in  summer  they  afford 
tlie  only  opportunities  for  private  business.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  varying 
nature  of  the  week  is  an  important  part  of  our  system. 

I  think  the  following  rules  might  advantageously  be 
adopted : — 

(1.)  Let  the  half-holiday  before  every  saint's  day  be 
given  up. 

(2.)  On  whatever  day  of  the  week  any  regular  holiday 
(as  e.g.  Her  Majesty's  birthday)  may  fall,  let  it 
always  be  celebrated  on  the  Tuesday  or  Thursday 
nearest  to  it. 

(3.)  Let  all  holidays  and  half-holidays  on  accounts  of 
events  in  the  famiUes  of  memljers  of  the  College 
be  abolished. 

(4.)  Let  a  holiday  be  given  whenever  an  open  university 
scholarship,  or  the  first  jjlace  in  the  classical  or 
mathematical  tripos  has  been  gained  by  an  old 
Etonian. 

(5.)  Let  Thursday  be  a  half-hoHday  instead  of  a  play  at 
four  in  a  regular  week. 

Most  weeks  contain  on  an  average  one  whole  holiday, 
and  two  half-holidays.  * 

34.  School  begins  every  day  at  7'30;  in  the  summer  at 
7  on  whole  holidays  and  Mondays  ;  I  always  go  in  myself 
at  7  in  the  sunmicr,  and  7T5  during  the  Michaelmas  and 
Lent  school  terms,  as  I  cannot  otherwise  find  time  for 
looking  over  the  exercises  of  my  division.  When  it  is  a 
saying  lesson,  any  boy  who  is  not  in  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  is  liable  to  have  his  name  sent  to  the  head  master. 

On  Sundays  the  boy  must  be  up  by  9,  when  prayers  are 
read  in  the  houses. 

Lower  boys  are  to  be  in  bed  by  10,  and  fifth  form  by  10.30. 

.35.  This  depends  upon  when  the  tutor  chooses  to  have 
his  pupils.  I  scarcely  ever  want  any  of  mine  between  12 
and  2,  from  about  Oct.  10  to  March  10;  nor  between  4 
and  (i,  from  March  10  to  Oct.  10. 

I  should  .saj'  that  every  lower  boy  can  get  either  his 
"  after  12,''  or  "  after  4  "  to  himself  (unless  he  has  punish- 
ments to  do),  and  a  fifth  form  has  no  difficulty  in  securing 
both  those  times  to  himself  for  amusement,  and  much 
more  in  the  summer. 

40.  The  boys  are  allowed  by  express  permission  to  be  on 
the  bank  of  the  ri\-er,  above  bridge,  in  summer,  and  in 
Eton  Street,  while  boats  are  allowed,  that  is,  they  are  not 
required  to  "  shirk  "  in  those  places  during  the  time  between 
March  I  and  Oct.  15,  or  thereabouts.  By  customary  con- 
nivance, they  are  allowed  to  go  almost  everywhere,  subject 
to  the  condition  of  "  shirking"  any  master  they  see,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  see  a  master  out  of  bounds,  it  is  their 
duty  to  hide  themselves ;  omission  in  doing  this  is  liable  to 
be  punished  as  disrespect  to  the  master,  not  as  if  the  being 
out  of  bounds  was  any  fault. 

If  I  find  any  boy  in  any  part  of  Windsor  out  of  the  main 
street,  I  expect  him  to  be  able  to  give  an  aceoimt  of  himself, 
and  if  he  does  not  satisfy  me  as  to  «hat  he  is  about,  I 
should  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  him  to  the  head  master. 

The  whole  system  of  shirking  I  consider  exceedingly 
objectionable ;  nothing  can  be  better  for  a  boy  -very  often 
than  to  take  a  walk  in  the  park  or  country,  and  to  require 
him  to  hide  from  any  master  while  so  doing  is  instilling 
very  strange  notions  of  respect  into  his  mind.  Many  of 
the  assistants  have  long  wished  to  see  the  system  abolished, 
and  some  time  ago  I  heard  from  the  head  master  that  he 
had  wished  to  abolish  it,  but  that  the  College  would  not 
allov,'  it  to  be  done.  Latterly  there  has  been  great  laxity  in 
the  matter,  some  of  the  masters  still  requiring  it,  and 
punishmg  those  boys  who  do  not  shirk,  while  others  (of 
whom  I  am  one)  take  no  notice  or  call  to  them  that  they 
need  not  shirk,  if  within  hearing. 

I  wish  very  much  to  see  shirking  abolished  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Windsor  Park.  Any  boy  seen  in  the  town 
of  Windsor  should  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  but  any  attempt  to  avoid  a  master  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  proof  that  the  boy  is  in  some  mischief.  They 
arc  never  required  to  shirk  within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle. 

I  think  the  boys  ought  to  be  prevented  from  going  to 
Windsor  fair,  by  proper  measures  being  taken  to  make  the 
"  blockade  effectual."  Anything  is  better  than  the  present 
system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  by  which  one  jiart  of  the 
school  is  forbidden  to  go  at  all,  and  another  forbidden  to 
go  on  Bachelor's  Acre,  while  almost  every  boy  in  the 
school  looks  upon  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  go ;  only  an 
occasional  master  is  seen  about  the  place,  and  one  or  two 
lower  boys  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  get  caught,  are 
severely  punished  for  being  where  it  is  notorious  that  almost 
the  whole  school  has  been. 

42.  I  should  say  as  a  general  rule  that  a  boy  of  considerable 
mental   power  will  probably  distinguish   himself  also   in 
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games,  unless  he  be  of  inferior  "  physique."'  I  hnve  known 
times  when  several  of  the  cricketing  eleven  had  been  in 
the  '■  select  "  for  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  ;  but  fjenerully 
speal\in|;  our  best  ro\.ers  are  not  amoiiff  those  distinfjuished 
for  intellectual  attainments.  I  have  not  observed  any 
difference  m  the  tendencies  of  different  studies  in  this 
respect. 

43.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after  life  of 
the  education  afforded  at  Kton,  I  consider  these  results  as 
decidedly  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  but  I  do  not  for  that 
reason  consider  that  our  system  is  perfect,  or  anythini^  like 
it.  By  the  time  a  boy  leaves  Eton  we  have  probably  done 
as  much  towards  trainiiit;  and  developinj;  his  mental  i)ower 
and  teachinjj  him  how  to  set  about  learnin{{  for  himself  as 
could  well  have  been  done  at  any  other  place  of  education  ; 
but  1  consider  that  we  send  him  out  lamentably  ignorant  in 
many  branches  of  knowledge,  which  if  he  does  not  speedily 
acquire  for  himself  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  educated 
gentleman,  lie  knows  nothing  of  history  or  chronology, 
whatever  he  has  done  in  that  subject  having  been  got  up  as 
a  matter  of  "  cram,"  and  speedily  forgotten.  He  has  long 
forgotten  all  his  geography,  of  which  he  went  through  a 
one  year's  course  in  the  remove  ;  he  knows  no  French  unless 
he  has  paid  e.xtra  to  be  taught,  and  his  mathematics  are  as 
a  general  rule  very  weak.  I  think  that  all  these  deficienccs 
are  remediable,  as  I  have  stated  in  other  parts  of  my 
answers  to  those  questions,  particularly  to  questions  11  and 
44. 

The  great  difficulty  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all,  namely, 
the  idleness,  and  indifference  to  mental  excellence  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  boys  themselves,  especially  those  high 
in  the  school,  arising  from  the  habits  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  and  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  that 
their  success  in  life  will  not  depend  on  their  own  exertions, 
we  the  masters  are  powerless  to  deal  with,  except  with  the 
co-operation  of  parents. 

44.  1  consider  that  many  alterations  would  be  desirable 
in  the  system  and  course  of  education  at  Eton.  My  views 
on  many  sid)jects  1  have  attempted  to  state  clearly  in  my 
answers  to  the  questions  bearing  upon  those  subjects  the 
principal  points  of  which  t  will  recapitulate  below,  giving 
a  reference  to  the  answer. 

With  regard  to  the  course  of  education  pursued  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  any  changes  introduced  which  would 
interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  classics,  or  which  would  in 
any  way  tend  to  send  our  best  men  up  to  the  Universities 
less  careful  and  accurate  scholars  than  hitherto.  But  1 
think  that  no  boy  ought  to  leave  school  having  gone 
fairly  through  the  system  by  rising  into  the  upper  div:  ion, 
as  ignorant  of  historj-  and  geography  and  French  as  at 
present,  and  1  therefore  think  that  means  should  be  care- 
fully considered  of  introducing  these  subjects  into  the 
regular  school  course.  Every  division  should  do  one  if  not 
two  lessons  of  history  every  week,  and  plenty  of  tlie  best 
wall  maps  should  be  hung  up  in  every  class  room  for  con- 
stant reference  during  the  lessons.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  French  might  be  grammat'icalhj  taught  by  the  masters 
to  their  di\isions  in  two  schools  diu-ing  the  week. 

With  respect  to  composition  I  should  wish  to  see  English 
more  largely  introduced.  1  should  like  to  have  a  transla- 
tion to  he  set  by  the  master  out  of  any  school  book  he 
jdeases,  to  be  done  cverj-  alternate  week,  instead  of  it."" 
depending  on  saints'  days,  the  effect  of  «hich  arrangement 
is  that  this  present  school  time  we  shall  only  have  had  one 
translation  in  ll!  weeks.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  school 
I  should  like  to  see  English  verses  and  themes  occasionally 
set.  Greek  iambics  ought  also  to  be  regularly  set  in  the 
fifth  form  divisions  and  not  left  wholly  to  the  tutor  to 
teach. 

I  think  the  tutors  might  be  entirely  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  looking  over  and  correcting  more  than  one  exercise 
a  week  ;  this  should  be  an  original  one,  and  for  the  most 
part  verse.  Latin  and  Greek  prose,  and  the  beginning  of 
Greek  iambic  composition  might,  I  consider,  very  well  be 
taught  by  the  master  in  school  at  a  far  less  cost  of  time 
than  is  involved  by  the  present  system  and  with  equal  if 
not  greater  profit  to  the  boys. 

The  work  of  the  fifth  form  below  the  second  division, 
ought  to  be  entirely  re-arranged  into  two  sets  so  that  the 
lower  division  and  middle  division  should  do  lessons  less 
difficult  and  long  than  those  done  by  the  upper  division. 
The  system  of  teaching  history  in  the  fourth  form  ought  to 
be  entirely  re-arranged,  and  instead  of  certain  short  periods 
in  English,  Roman,  and  Grecian  history  being  taught  in 
detail  out  of  complete  histories,  the  boys  should  be  carried 
through  a  synoptical  course  in  which  chronology  should 
be  made  the  principal  thing  rather  than  detail,  and  such 
lessons  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  constant  reference  to 
maps. 

I  also  think  that  three  repetition  lessons  in  the  week  are 
sufficient  in  all  parts  of  the  school. 


I  will  now  recapitulate  the  princii)al  points  in  which 
alteration  ajipears  to  me  desirable  whiiii  1  have  urgeil  in 
my  answers  to  previous  questions  in  this  paper. 

7.  The  head  master,  assisted  by  a  standing  committee 
of  the  assistants,  to  have  entire  control  over  the  books,  and 
editions  used  in  the  school. 

8.  The  assistants  to  hold  i)eriodical  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  all  propositi  alterations.  A  committee  of  the 
assistants,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  seniors  to  form  a 
body  recognized  by  the  other  authorities  for  purposes  of 
legislation. 

II.  The  ••  assistants  to  the  mathematical  master  "to  be 
called  "mathematical  assistant  masters,"  and  to  take  the 
same  part  in  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  with  their 
classical  colleagues. 

1!).  All  necessity  for  special  studies  to  be  done  away  by 
the  course  of  education  being  made  to  include  history, 
geogra|)hy,  and  French  as  regular  school  lessons. 

-'4.  The  whole  system  of  pre^tching  to  be  changed,  and 
placed  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master.  Every 
day  to  .commence  with  a  short  service  in  the  College  chapel. 

'S.i.  Tire  half-holiday  preceding  every  saint's  day  to  he 
given  up  and  all  holiday.s  granted  in'  honour  of"  events 
occurring  in  the  families  of  members  of  the  college,  all 
holidays  except  saints'  days,  to  be  given  on  the  Tuesdays  or 
Thursdays  nearest  to  the  day  to  which  they  belong. 

40.  The  practice  of  shirking  to  be  abolished. 

Charles  C.  James. 


Answers. 
Eton. 

RciK 

C  C  Jamet. 


Rev.  E.  D.  Stonk,  M.A. 


II. 

2.  I  think  that  the  revenues  of  the  College  should  be 
bestowed  more  directly  and  more  largely  on  the  purjjoses  of 
education,  and  should  it  be  necessary  for  this  end  to  sup- 
press any  of  the  fellowships,  I  think  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  desirable. 

4.  The  school  is  governed  chiefly  by  certain  oral  traditions, 
an  unwritten  code  difficult  to  master,  and  containing  many 
obsolete  provisions. 

C.  B.  is  returned  herewith. 

C.  is,  I  fear,  answered  imperfeetlv,  but  there  is  so  much 
irregularity  in  the  present  system  tfiat  it  is  impossible  to  be 
exact. 

Y>.  I  have  omitted,  as  it  will  be  answered  in  full  by  the 
senior  remove  master. 

\:i.  Foundation  boys  are  almost  in^•ariably  excluded  from 
the  fashionable  circle  of  the  school,  unless  "they  happen  to 
be  good  cricketers.  Their  iiosition  is  iiiipro\ed  of  late 
years,  and  if  the  distinction  mark,  the  gown,  were  laid 
aside,  a  great  hindrance  to  their  complete  amalgamation  in 
the  body  of  the  school  would  be  removed.  Perhajis  this 
end  may  not  be  desirable,  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  nucleus 
of  hard  working  boys,  who  from  "  esjirit  de  corps  "  strive 
to  keej)  their  own  l)ody  superior  to  the  rest  in  mental 
culture,  and  also  keep  up  an  honourable  rivalry  in  manly 
exercise.  But  the  disadvantages  of  the  inferior  social  position 
seem  to  me  to  counterbalance  this.  The  College  do  not  pay 
for  the  jirivate  tuition  of  the  foundation  boys,  a  charge 
which  ought  not  to  fall  on  the  parent. 

18.  'I'he  average  amount  of  the  bills  is  under  200/.  a 
year ;  allowance  being  made  for  journeys  backward  and 
fonvard,  and  tradesmen's  bills,  which  differ  so  widely  that 
no  nearer  approximation  can  be  made.  The  actual  school 
expenses  are  under  140/.  I  am  speaking  here  of  boys  in 
my  own  house.  Extra  masters  cost  10/.  10s.  a  year.  Noble- 
men pay  a  little  more  than  conrnioners. 

19.  About  900/. 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  Each  boy  has  a  separate  room,  except 
in  the  case  of  brothers,  who  occupy  usually  a  larger  one 
tl'.an  the  rest,  and  live  together.  Every  boy  fares  alike,  and 
has,  if  he  pleases  four  meals  a  day.  His  work  for  school 
is  Gone  either  in  his  own  room  or  in  my  pupil  room.  The 
smaller  boys  do  more  of  their  work  with  me  than  the  bigger. 
The  charge  for  board  certainly  implies  moral  superintend- 
ence and  general  supervision. 

26.  We  do  what  we  can  to  discourage  dealings  with 
pastrycooks  and  inns. 

27.  I  charge  6/.  a  year  for  furniture,  linen,  crockery,  &c. 

III. 

6.  A  few  statements  about  my  private  pupils  will,  I 
hope,  supply  all  the  information  required  by  Table  E. 
I  have  about  40,  and  they  employ  me  on  an  average 
nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  I  read  with  the  U|)per  boys, 
and  such  among  the  lower  as  are  likely  to  turn  out 
good  scholars,  some  classical  author  besides  the  school  work. 
Some  boys  learn  history,  others  French.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  time  for  these  lessons,  and  they  are  often  too  desultory. 


liev. 
E.  D.  Stove. 
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Eton. 

ilev. 
E.D.  Stone. 


The  lower  boys  do  their  exercises  chiefly  under  my  eye,  and 
are  at  my  elbow  while  they  are  being  corrected.  My  pro- 
gramme of  work  in  pupil  room  constantly  varies  with  the 
position  of  the  great  bulk  of  my  pupils  in  the  school ;  and 
I  have  to  adapt  the  time  of  private  business  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  The  size  of  the  classes  is  for  the  same 
reason  variable.  Sometimes  I  have  as  few  as  three  or  four, 
sometimes  as  many  as  '20. 

8.  The  assistant  masters  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  studies ;  they  may  and  do  memorialize  the  head 
master,  and  their  recommendations  are  considered  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  much  valuable  information  is  lost  to  the 
head  master  from  the  disinchnation  of  the  individual  masters 
to  draw  out  their  views  on  paper,  more  especially  in  the 
press  of  the  school  time,  and  merely  on  the  chance  of  their 
motion  being  adopted.  The  opportunity  of  communicating 
such  views  orally  would  be  a  great  boon. 

11.  An  extra  fee  is  d^manded  for  modern  languages,  and 
they  confessedly  form  a  very  small  part  of  oin-  course  of 
education.  They  have  lately  been  allowed  to  influence  the 
school  examinations,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Of  course  the  boys  do  not  attain  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  them  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  1  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  otherwise.  A  good  Latin  scholar  is  able  to 
master  the  Romance  languages  \vith  very  little  trouble,  and 
in  order  to  mamtain  the  University  standard  the  classics 
must  alwoys  hold  the  chief  place  in  our  system,  and  occupy 
almost  all  the  time  of  our  best  scholars.  As  it  is,  ambitious 
boys  will  get  up  their  French  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
place  in  the  examination,  and  if  certain  books  were  set,  and 
more  facibties  for  learning  afforded,  we  shall,  I  think,  have 
done  enough  without  making  modern  languages  a  part  of 
the  school  business.  Above  all  things  I  abhor  the  notion 
of  a  double  school,  a  modern  and  a  classical,  and  in  this 
feeling  I  believe  all  my  colleagues  concur.  With  regard  to 
mathematics,  I  think  that  if,  as  I  am  told  is  the  case,  there 
are  complaints  abroad  that  it  is  not  properly  taught  at 
Eton,  the  reison  is  mainly  that  the  malhematical  masters 
have  not  the  same  status,  and  do  not  command  the  same 
respect  as  the  classical.  That  the  study  of  mathematics 
should  not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  classics  in  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  it  is  the  opinion,  at  leist,  of 
Mr.  Hawtrey,  our  mathematical  master,  but  that  this  in- 
equality of  position  in  the  teachers  should  be  done  away 
with,  I  feel  very  strongly.  Mathematics  are  quite  essential 
to  a  boy's  education,  though  I  learn  from  com|ietent  autho- 
rity', that  the  higher  branches  are  beyond  almost  all  boys' 
comprehension,  and  are  better  lett  to  the  University. 
Physical  science  is  represented  by  a  lecturer  once  or  twice  a 
year,  who  gives  a  course,  and  holds  an  examination  for  those 
who  choose  to  compete.     The  fee  is  extra. 

14.  The  tutor  has  to  see  that  lessons  are  prepared  for 
school,  and  to  correct  exercises  for  school.  He  prepares 
boys  for  confinnation,  and  has  the  supervision  of  their 
moral  conduct.  If  any  complaint  is  made  of  the  boy 
either  in  school  or  out  of  it,  the  tutor  is  appealed  to  before 
the  matter  goes  to  the  head  master.  His  pupils  are,  or 
should  be  on  more  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  would 
come  to  him  in  any  difficulty.  This  relation  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  Eton  system,  and  its  disadvan- 
tages, if  any,  are  of  a  trifling  character  compared  with  its 
advantages. 

15.  One  of  the  pleas  in  favour  of  construing  is,  that  it 
brings  the  boy  before  his  tutor  at  least  every  day,  which  in 
the  case  of  out-door  pupils,  would  not  necessarily  hai)pen 
without  construing.  It  enables  a  tutor  to  address  his  pupils 
as  a  body ;  it  ensures  a  boy  knowing  his  lesson  in  school, 
or  at  least  deprives  him  of  any  excuse  for  ignorance  ;  thus 
enabling  the  master  in  school  to  deal  summarily  with 
offenders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
a  M'aste  of  time,  occupying  as  it  does  from  two  to  three 
hours  a  day ;  but  here,  again,  the  disadvantage  is,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages. 

18,  19.  I  protest  strongly  against  the  notion  that  special 
subjects  are  the  proper  work  of  a  public  school.  I  believe 
any  boy,  if  he  is  not  very  idle  or  very  stupid,  ought  to  pass 
the  ordinary  examinations  for  the  University,  or  the  army. 
These  are  the  destinations  of  almost  all  the  boys  who  come 
to  Eton.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  boys  in- 
tended for  the  army  are  either  one  or  the  other,  and  the 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  our  system  is  the  want  of 
pressure,  if  a  boy  chooses  to  be  idle.  Still,  I  have  known 
an  idle  boy  pass  with  credit  for  the  army.  The  army 
class  supplies  extra  lessons  in  history  and  geography,  but 
these,  no  doubt,  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  school ; 
the  great  difficulty  being  to  hit  on  the  best  mode  of 
imparting  instruction  on  these  heads. 

23.  The  good  order  in  a  house  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  influence  exercised  through  the  upper  boys 
by  the  tutor ;  and  they  are  often  found  both  willing  and 
able  to  meet  cases,  which  the  tutor  would  find  it  difficult 


to  touch.  The  tutor  is  frequently  among  the  boys,  though, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  an  informal  way,  and  has  opportunities, 
at  any  time,  of  giving  private  advice  and  warning,  where  he 
may  find  it  necessary. 

24.  (1.)  The  sermons  are  by  no  means  addressed  specially 
to  the  boys,  except  now  and  then,  and,  in  fact,  it  cannot 
well  be  otherwise,  while  the  Provost  and  Fellows  alone 
preach,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  school. 

(2.)  The  preparation  for  confirmation  is  confided  to  the 
tutor,  who  may  be  a  layman.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
opportunity  for  imparting  direct  religious  instruction,  for 
getting  hold  of  a  boy's  character,  and  gaining  his  sympathy. 

(3.)  The  attendance  at  church  on  week  days  is,  I  fear, 
scarcely  regarded  as  a  religious  duty  by  the  boys.  They 
attend  on  holidays  twice,  and  on  half-holidays  once,  and 
it  is  looked  on  too  much  as  a  species  of  roll-call;  the  de- 
meanour of  the  boys  being  palpably  different  on  Sundays. 
This  evil,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  remedied  by  a  daily  service. 
The  attendance  at  the  communion  is  always  good,  and  boys 
in  all  parts  of  the  school  attend.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
but  any  tutor,  observing  non-attendance  on  the  part  of  any 
of  his  pupils,  would  speak  to  him  privately  on  the  subject. 

25.  In  the  matter  of  punishments  there  is  no  rigid  law; 
but  each  man  is  guided  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

27-30.  The  power  of  the  sixth  form,  and  the  amount  of 
fagging  done  by  lower  hoys,  have  very  much  decreased  of 
late  years,  perhaps  too  much.  There  have  been,  and  stiU 
are,  no  doubt,  exceptional  cases  of  tyranny ;  but  public 
opinion  is  strong  in  putting  them  down.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  bullying  would  increase,  if  there  were  no  constituted 
authorities.  The  waste  of  a  boy's  time  is  more  likely  to 
result  from  the  intrusion  of  his  own  compeers  than  from 
the  exactions  of  a  bigger  boy.  The  custom  of  assigning 
especial  boys  to  especial  masters  has  often  a  good  effect. 
An  interest  is  begotten  between  them,  and,  when  in  college 
myself,  I  knew  many  cases  of  little  boys  being  allowed  to 
sit  and  do  their  work  in  their  masters'  rooms,  where  they 
were  free  from  all  molestation.  , 

40.  Practically,  the  boys  may  wander  over  the  neighbour- 
ing country  to  any  e.xtent;  but  as  they  rarely  have  more 
than  2i  hours  unljroken  time,  they  cannot  go  far  away. 
Those  who  do  avail  themselves  of  this  usually  take  walks, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  running  and  jumping  is 
the  principal  amusement  of  the  school. 

42.  Boys  distinguished  in  intellectual  pursuits,  almost 
invariably  partake  with  interest,  if  they  do  not  excel  in 
games.  Occasionally,  exceUence  in  both  is  combined ;  but 
this  is  not  often  the  case. 

43,  44.  (1.)  The  want  of  instruction  in  history,  especially 
modern  history,  is  one  great  defect  in  our  present  system. 
This  defect  there  is  every  desire  to  remove,  and  many  steps 
have  been  taken  already  to  this  end. 

(2.)  Much  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  Latin  verses, 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  time  is  wasted  by  the  boys  in 
doing,  and  by  the  masters  in  correcting  them.  After  some 
consideration  and  experience,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the 
number  of  boys,  who  really  waste  an  important  part  of 
then  time  in  this  branch  of  study,  are  few;  that  those  who 
have  little  or  no  aptitude  are  yet  drilled  into  a  certain 
proficiency,  whic'i  prevents  their  spending  too  much  time 
over  them,  when  they  get  high  in  the  school;  that  the 
imagination  and  the  constructive  faculty  can  scarcely  have 
a  better  exercise ;  and  that  the  tutor  may,  with  a  little 
experience,  so  far  learn  the  knack  of  correction,  that  he  is 
able  to  bestow  the  best  part  of  his  time  on  the  best  copies. 

(3.1  With  regard  to  Latin  prose,  I  think  the  existing 
system  far  more  injurious.  The  themes,  or  original  exer- 
cises, are  meagre  in  the  extreme ;  the  boy  will  not  think 
for  himself,  and  reproduces  baldly  the  heads  given  him  in 
school ;  the  exercise  is  in  most  cases  the  simplest  waste  of 
time,  both  to  tutor  and  pupil.  This  is  to  be  remedied  by 
more  frequent  translations  ;  the  theme  should  be  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule;  and  the  principles  of  Latin  com- 
position may  be  well  taught  in  school,  when  the  rooms  are 
provided  with  desks,  which  will  he  the  case  in  the  new 
building.  The  want  of  proper  accommodation  has  mate- 
rially interfered  with  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and 
this  reproach  should  have  been  removed  long  ago. 

(4.)  Too  much  time  is  given  to  saying  Latin  and  Greek 
by  heart  ;  and  in  the  press  of  other  work,  it  is  impossible  to 
exact  that  perfection  of  saying,  which  would  alone  render 
the  practice  of  real  utility.  Select  passages  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  those  thoroughly  learnt. 

(5.)  The  practice  of  doing  the  same  work  from  the  lower 
division  of  the  fifth  form  up  to  the  second  division  of  the 
school,  has  many  disadvantages.  On  it,  however,  depends 
the  possibility  of  construing  the  lessons  beforehand,  and 
the  advantage  of  assembling  a  whole  pupil-room  together 
once  a  day,  at  least.     I  think  certain  lessons  should  still 
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■be  done  throughout  the  fifth  form,  but  that  in  others  there 
should  l)e  u  regular  gradation. 

(6. )  Keforin  has  been  going  on  in  Eton  ever  since  I  have 
known  it,  and  there  are  many  faults  of  my  own  time,  which 
do  not  c.\ist  now.  Etonians  of  the  last  few  years  can  say, 
whether  the  efforts  of  the  masters  have  been  well-directed 
or  successful.  I  believe  that  much  has  been  done,  and 
if  the  action  of  movement  has  been  slow,  the  result  is 
chieflv  to  be  attributed  to  the  division  of  government,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Provost  and  head  master  are  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  the  general  working  of  the  system 
to  enable  them  to  correct  its  errors.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  council  of  the  assistants  should  unite  in  deliberation  with 
the  present  authorities,  three,  perhaps,  or  four,  either  suc- 
ceeding by  seniority,  or  chosen  by  the  whole  body  to 
represent  them.  Mu^h  discontent  and  misunderstanding 
would  thus  be  allayed, 

E.  D.  Stone. 


Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackekay,  M.A. 

II. 

18.  As  I  have  only  had  a  house  for  a  short  time,  this 
question  will  be  answered  better  by  those  who  have  had 
more  experience  than  myself.  But  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I 
believe  that  a  boy's  expenses  at  a  tutor's  house  need  not 
exceed  \Ml.  per  annum. 

ly.  The  sums  received  by  me  for  tution  in  1860, 
amounted  to  493/. 

26.  No. 

27.  I  provide  all  that  is  necessary  with  the  exce])tion  of 
the  boy's  crockery  and  bureau. 


III. 

15.  It  is  customary  for  the  boys  to  construe  over  all  their 
lessons,  with  some  few  excejitions,  to  their  tutors,  before 
they  go  into  school.  The  construing  extends  to  all  lessons 
in  some  forms,  and  to  some  lessons  in  all.  Pupils  in  the 
head  master's  division  or  the  upper  fifth  construe  some  of 
the  harder  parts  of  their  work  with  me  before-hand  ;  those 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  fifth  form  and  the  remove  almost 
everj-thing  that  they  do,  and  those  in  the  fourth  form, 
evcrytliing  without  exception.  'I'he  Greek  Testament 
lessons,  excepting  in  tliis  last  form,  are  not  usually  con- 
strued to  the  tutor.  The  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
construing  to  that  spent  on  the  regular  lesson  in  school, 
is,  on  ail  a^■erage  nearly  half.  But  some  lessons  require 
more  time  than  others  where  the  school-time  is  the  same  in 
each  case  ;  and  with  most  parts  of  the  fourth  form  work,  I 
go  over  the  lesson  twice. 

18.  Every  encouragement  is  given  to  individual  aptitudes 
in  different  boys  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their  favourite 
lines  of  study,  in  the  way  of  hel]j,  adWce,  suggestion,  or 
lending  books,  as  far  as  tutors  have  the  means  of  doing  so. 
But  beyond  this,  I  incline  to  think  that  much  cannot  be 
done,  at  a  public  school  where  the  system  does  not  admit  of 
relaxation  of  the  necessary  work,  in  favour  of  such  boys. 
Among  my  ])upils  there  is  a  boy  with  a  very  decided  bias 
towards  physical  science,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  (if  I 
thought  it  desirable)  to  remit  any  of  the  exercises  in  verse 
or  prose,  required  of  him  by  the  school  regulations.  Occa- 
sionally lectures  are  given  by  persons  unconnected  with  the 
school  education  on  some  branch  of  natural  science :  and 
there  are  examinations  and  ])rizes  for  those  who  offer  them- 
selves. This  is  ijuite  apart  from  the  school  work.  A  class 
is  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  masters, 
tV)  give  opportunity  for  more  instruction  in  history  and  geo- 
graphy, to  those  intended  for  the  army  and  na^y.  If  a 
parent  knows  that  his  hoy  will  not  receive  a  special  profes- 
sional preparation,  (which  is  not  practicable  in  a  public' 
school),  he  may  still,  as  I  know  to  be  the  case  in  the  instance 
referred  to  abo\-e,  and  in  others,  value  the  general  educa- 
tion, and  the  mental  training  in  the  study  of  language  which 
he  will  receive,  before  the  time  arrives  for  applying  himself 
to  any  special  branch  of  studv^ 

19.  For  the  Universities,  I  believe  that  the  instruction 
given  by  the  master  and  tutor,  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
work  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  boy  of  good  abiUties  to 
pass  through  a  successful  career. 

I  should  think  that  the  ordinary  instruction  would  be 
enough  to  enable  a  boy  of  fair  abiUties  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination for  the  line,  and,  as  far  as  1  can  judge  from 
glancing  over  some  of  the  examination  papers,  in  the  Ci^il 
Service.  For  the  Woolwich  examinations,  no  doubt  some 
special  additional  aid  would  generally  be  necessary,  and 
for  the  competitive  appointment  in  the  East  Indian 
Civil  Service.  But  for  these  last,  I  think  the  course  of 
study  at  Eton  would  tell  directly ;  though,  they  prol)ably 

T 


would  not  be  obtained,  (owing  to  the  age  at  which  candi- 
dates are  admissible),  on  a  boy's  immediately  leaving  the 
school. 

21.  (1.)  The  sermons  are  not,  as  a  general  nile,  specially 
addressed  to  the  boys.though  there  is  usually  some  allusion 
made  to  them.  The  duty  of  jjreaching  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  the  College,  who,  with 
the  excejrtion  of  those  whose  election,  and,  therefore  whose 
knowledge  of  the  boys  is  more  recent,  are  not  likely  to  make 
an  imjjression  on  the  latter.  I'he  Head  Master  has  little 
opportunity  of  addressing  them.  During  Lent,  a  course  of 
Catechetical  lectures  is  given  by  him,  but  otherwise  he  very 
rarely  occupies  the  chapel  ])ulpit  throughouv  the  year. 

(2.)  The  preparation  of  boys  for  their  confirmation  is 
entrusted  to  their  tutors,  whenever  their  parents  think  it 
desirable  they  should  be  confirmed  at  Eton. 

(.'5.)  The  system  of  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  chapel 
is,  that  the  boys  attend  twice  on  Sunday;  in  the  week-days 
twice  on  whole,  and  once  (in  the  afternoon)  on  half-holidays. 
If  practicable,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  short  daily  service 
would  be  preferable  to  the  present  arrangement  for  the 
week-day  attendance. 

40.  I'he  river  above  Windsor,  and  the  way  to  it,  is  open 
to  the  boys  during  the  boating-time.  On  some  sides  there 
is  ])ractically,  an  indefinite  ranije  beyond  the  school-precincts ; 
and  if  there  was  a  more  definite  understanding  aliout  the 
limits  allowed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  woukl  be  l)etter. 
In  any  case,  I  consider  the  custom  of  ■"shirking"  the 
masters  ought  to  be  abolished. 

4-1.  It  seems  that  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  must  jiroceed  from  a  shifting  of  the  jiresent 
system,  and  the  substitution  rather  than  the  addition  of 
anything  new.  I'here  can  be  little  doubt,  as  to  the 
portions  of  the  work  into  which  such  change  should  be 
introduced,  that  they  are  three  ;  and  that  it  would  be  best 
to  remodel,  if  any  part,  either  the  construing  the  lessons 
over  before  school  with  the  tutor,  or  the  composition  system 
or  tilt  repetition.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
each,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  of  them  wholly 
discontinued,  yet,  I  think,  they  each  admit  of  some  im- 
])rovement.  I  speak  hesitatingly,  knowing  many  have  had 
five  or  six  times  as  many  years'  experience  as  myself.  To 
construe  over  their  lessons  before  school,  may  be  quite 
indispensable  with  younger  boys,  but  the  princijilc,  already 
recognized  to  some  extent,  of  relaxing  it  as  they  advance  in 
the  school,  might.  I  third<,  be  carried  out  further.  The  school- 
time  would,  of  course,  be  then  extended.  But  I  am  much 
more  confilent  that  good  would  arise  from  some  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  verses  and  themes  which  are  oblig  itory. 
Here,  again,  I  think  too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken 
with  boys  during  their  first  beginnings,  or  with  older  boys 
of  promising  ability.  But  after  a  boy  has  had,  perhaps, 
three  years'  training,  without  much  apparent  profit,  it 
seems  desirable  that  something  else  should  be  substituted, 
at  least  for  verses  and  lyrics.  I'ranslations  from  Latin,  or 
Greek  authors,  into  EngUsh  might,  perhaps,  be  advanta- 
geously set,  or  some  other  mental  exercise  given  in  such 
cases  ;  and  independently  of  this,  translations  might  be  em- 
])loyed  rather  more  frequently  than  at  present  \  large 
proportion  of  time  is  employed  in  the  week,  in  looking 
over  and  correcting  exercises  set  in  the  different  jjarts  of  the 
school ;  and  something  might  here  be  gained  for  other 
work,  as  for  instance,  more  systematic  teaching  of  historv. 

F.  St.  John  Thackeray. 


Answebs. 

Eton. 

Rev. 
E.  D.  Stone. 


Eev.  Herbert  Snott,  M.A. 


II. 

10.  For  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  own  emoluments 
let  the  head  master  speak.  Those  of  the  classical  assistants, 
such  as  keep  boarding  houses,  are  derived  from  the  pay- 
ments made  to  them  by  the  parents  of  their  boarders  for  the 
board  and  tuition  of  the  said  boarders,  amounting  to  \20l. 
per  annum  for  each  boarder ;  also  from  payments  made  to 
them  by  the  parents  of  pupils  not  boarding  in  their  houses, 
amounting  to  20/.  per  annum  for  each  pupil ;  also  from  a 
salary  paid  by  the  head  master  (with  which  his  income  is 
chargeable)  amounting  to  42/.  2s.  per  annum.  No  stipends 
are  paid  to  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation. 

11.  In  the  year  1812  there  were  10  classical  masters  and 
no  mathematical;  no  addition  till  1821,  then  one  classical 
master  added;  in  1829  another  classical  master  added;  in 
1830  another;  in  1833  there  were  only  12  again,  but  I 
don't  know  the  history  of  the  diminution  ;  in  1836,  one 
mathematical  master  added;  in  1839  one  classical  master 
added;  in  1841.  the  members  were  14  classical,  1  mathema- 
tical; in  1S42,  15  classical.  1  mathematical;  in  1843,  15  and 
2;  in  1844,  16  and  3;  in  1846,1/  and  3;  in  1849.  17  and  5; 
in  1851,  18  and  5;  in  1852,  17  and  7;  in  1853,  18  and  7;  i 
2 


liev.  F.  St.  J. 
Thackeray, 


Rev. 
H.  S710W. 
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1854,  17  and  7 ;  in  1856,  18  and  7  ;  in  1857,  19  and  7;  in 
1859,  20  and  7;  in  1860,  21  and  7;  in  1861,  23  and  8. 

12.  All  the  masters  are  a])pointed  by  the  head  master, 
subject  to  the  Provost's  sanction.  The  classical  assistants 
used,  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  Provost,  to  be  almost 
invariably  chosen  from  the  Fellows  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; "and  I  know  that  the  late  Provost  refused  his 
sanction  to  the  appointment  of  any  but  Fellows  of  that 
College.  The  present  head  master  has,  with  the  present 
Provost's  sanction,  appointed  several  others.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  ])ower  of  removing  them. 
There  is  no  provision  for  superannuation,  except  the  fellow- 
ships of  Eton  College;  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  from 
the  body  of  classical  assistants. 

18.  I  enclose,  in  answer  to  this  question,  a  copy  of  the 
ordinary  bill  sent  in  at  the  end  of  each  school  time  to  the 
parents  of  boys  boarding  in  a  tutor's  house.* 

v.).  From  January  to  Easter,  amount  94/.  10s.;  from 
Easter  to  election,  127/.  10s.  ;  from  September  to  Christ- 
mas, 175/.,  total,  .'^97/.  These  sums  gradually  increase, 
owing  to  gradual  increase  in  number  of  pupils. 

27.  The  furniture  used  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
parent,  but  as  this  led  to  a  corrupt  system  of  jierquisites 
among  the  servants  on  (he  occasion  of  the  boy's  leaving, 
and  was  necessarily  an  unlair  system  U])on  the  parents  of 
such  boys  as  remained  but  a  short  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
furniture  was  necessarily  looked  upon  as  (he  perquisite  of 
the  servants,  several  masters  besides  myself  have  adopted 
the  system  of  increasing  the  annual  charge  for  board  and 
lodging  by  6/.,  and  supplying  all  furniture,  linen,  crockery, 
candles,  &c.,  besides  omitting  from  the  bill  those  charges 
inserted  above  under  the  head  of  school  fees.  This  seems, 
generally,  to  meet  with  ])arents'  approbation. 

28.  In  all  cases  of  my  own  experience  I  have  been 
applied  to  by  the  parent,  either  directly  or  through  some 
other  master  to  whom  such  jiarent  had  previously  applied, 
but  had  requested  him,  if  his  bouse  was  full,  to  recommend 
some  other  master. 

29.  Seventeen  classical  masters,  three  mathematical  mas- 
ters, one  drawing  master,  keep  boarding  houses.  If  thej' 
are  unable  to  obtain  this  jirivilege,  it  is  owing  to  lack  of 
houses  within  the  College  bounds.  iS'ine  houses  are  kept  by 
persons  not  employed  in  teaching. 


III. 


7,  8.  The  head  master  has  no  (lower  in  this  respect  ex- 
cept after  obtaining  the  Provost's  sanction  to  every  modi- 
fication or  change  he  may  wish  to  introduce-  A  statement  has 
been  or  will  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  in  answer  to  this  and 
the  next  questions  from  Mr.  James,  respecting  the  formation 
of  a  book  committee  among  the  assistant  masters  ;  to  which 
statement  I  beg  to  subscribe. 

10.  Included  in  the  regular  course  of  study  are  classical 
.'c'nolarship  ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and  modern  ; 
arithmetic,  mathematics  ;  of  these  all  but  the  arithmetic 
and  mathematics  are  taught  by  the  classical  assistants,  and 
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these  two  by  the  mathematical  assistants.  Modern  lan- 
guages, EngUsh,  and  pliysical  science  are  not  included. 
There  is  one  French  master,  with,  I  believe,  two  assistants  ; 
one  German  ;  and  one  Italian  master;  who  are  extra 
masters. 

11.  Every  boy  pays  an  extra  fee  for  mathematical  instruc- 
tion of  5/.  5s.  per  annum.  I  consider  that  in  mathematics 
the  progress  is  most  nearly  in  proportion  to  that  in  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  quite,  until  the  mathema- 
tical assistants  are  placed  upon  entirely  the  same  footing  as 
the  classical  masters  in  every  respect  :  e.g.  as  to  wear- 
ing the  uniform  white  neckcloth,  as  to  taking  their  regular 
turns  in  the  duties  of  absences,  and  desk  in  chapel,  and 
visiting  dames' houses,  with  the  classical  assistants;  and 
until  the  buys  are  aware  of  their  being  placed  on  such  equal 
footing.  Further,  I  consider  it  would  tend  considerably  to 
the  increase  of  mathematical  progress  if  the  mathematical 
masters  joined  in  the  meeting  which  takes  place  between 
all  the  classical  assistants,  and  the  head  master  before  every 
school-hour  ;  and  had  their  mathematical  schoolrooms  in 
the  same  block  of  buildings  with  the  classical  schoolrooms, 
or  if  each  block  of  buildings  (supposing  there  be  more  than 
one)  contained  both  kinds  mixed. 

With  the  modern  languages  the  same  causes  tend,  to  a 
far  greater  degree,  in  diminishing  the  authority  which  their 
teachers  can  exercise  over  the  boys,  who  disregard  the  impo- 
sitions set  them,  and  can  only  in  most  instances  be  rendered 
amenable  to  jiunishment  for  breaches  of  discipline  b}'  the 
intervention  of  their  classical  tutors. 

15.  In  all  forms,  I  believe  with  every  tutor,  the  boys  con- 
strue every  lesson  beforehand  to  their  tutors,  before  they 
construe  them  in  school.  I  should  say  that  about  two  thirds 
of  the  time  siieni;  in  the  school  construing  is  spent  in  puj)il 
room  construing. 

16.  I  believe  that  the  number  is  now  limited  to  40  ;  and 
that  the  average  is  about  37  or  38. 

17-  The  answer  given  to  the  similar  question  about 
boarding-houses  (Paper  II.  Q.  28J  will  apply  equally  well 
to  this  question. 

18.  No. 

19.  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  the  word  "' master" 
in  this  question  refers  exclusively  to  the  teaching  in  school 
as  separate  from  that  of  pupil  room,  or  to  both  united  in 
the  regular  system  of  instruction  :  1  suppose  the  latter,  and 
should  say  that  for  a  lioy  of  good  abilities,  and  industry,  it 
was  sufhcient  by  itself  for  success  at  the  Universities,  but 
not  in  the  competitive  examinations,  without  additional  jiri- 
vate  mathematical  and  modern  language  tuition.  I  think 
that  preparation  for  the  Universities  is  the  object  for  wliich 
boys  are  sent  to  Eton,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  school 
to  teach  that  :  I  should  not  like  to  see  any  addition  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  making  Eton  preparatory  to  any  of 
the  professional  competitions. 

40.  Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  school  and  playing  fields, 
boys  may  go,  I  believe,  to  any  distance  ;  but  areobhged  to 
"  shirk  "  that  is.  conceal  themselves  fi-om  view  if  they  see  a 
master 'approaching.  This  is  not  strictly  enforced  by  many 
masters  ;  and  during  the  boating  season,  is  by  express  per- 
mission remitted  in  the  street  of  Eton  between  College 
and  the  river.  It  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  useless 
custom  ;  and  might  very  well,  I  consider,  be  done  away 
with  altogether,  for  all  ground  except  the  town  of  Windsor, 
which  should  be  strictly  forbidden,  shirking  or  no  shirking; 
becau.se  the  town  on  the  Bucks  side  of  the  Thames  is  harm- 
less enough  ;  and  that  on  the  Berks  side  contains  many 
places  which  are,  doubtless,  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  elder 
boys,  such  as  billiard-rooms  and  the  hke,  and  there  is  not 
the  least  necessity  for  any  boy  ever  crossing  Windsor 
Bridge. 

41.  A  fencing  master  attends  once  a  week,  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  Friday  morning;  these  lessons  are  extra.  Swim- 
ming is  taught  by  the  paid  watermen  at  each  bathing  place, 
and  it  is  compulsory  for  boys  to  pass  an  examination  before 
one  or  two  masters,  (members  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,)  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  in  boats.  There 
is  a  fee  to  the  waterman,  on  passing  this  examination,  of  one 
guinea. 

42.  I  should  say  that,  during  my  short  experience,  I 
have  not  observed  any  distinguished  both  in  intellectual  and 
athletic  pursuits  :  because  during  that  time,  those  distin- 
guished for  the  former  have  been  principally  collegers,  who 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  laid  upon  them  are  not  able 
to  give  time  enough  to  the  games,  without  injuring  their 
chance  of  keeping  their  places  in  their  annual  examinations  : 
and  are  excluded,  by  conventional  custom,  (originating,  I 
suppose,  in  their  inability  to  undergo  the  expense)  from 
"  the  lioats." 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  here,  that  I  consider 
the  reason  why  the  collegers  are  those  distinguished  in  intel- 
lectual ])ursuits,  to  be,  that  no  other  boys  in  the  present  day 
are  trained  or  prepared  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  to  enable 
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them  to  compete  at  all  vnth  those,  who,  even  at  !)  nnd  10 
years  old  are  pushed  on  with  a  view  to  getting  them  well 
placed  on  the  foundation  ;  whereas  the  oppidans  for  the  most 
partii  come  unprepared,  and  up  to  the  age  of  14  very  many 
have  learnt  nothing  at  all  of  granmiar. 

A'J,  -1-1.  1  do  consider  that  those  results  are  satisfactory  : 
inasnmch  as  I  think,  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  training  for  special  professional  competitions  :  I  thinK 
that  is  not  the  work  of  a  public  school.  At  the  same  time 
I  think  that  a  great  improvement  might  he  made,  by  in- 
troducing a  more  satisfactory  method  of  teaching  French, 
by  which  the  boys  should  respect  their  French  teacher 
equally  with  their  Latin  and  Greek  teacher  :  in  short,  that 
all  the  musters  should  be  placed  on  tlie  same  footing,  by 
raising  the  extras  to  the  full  social  privileges,  which  now 
the  classical  ma-sters  alone  possess,  and  by  giving  them  a 
share  also  in  such  duties  as  are  mentioned  in  the  answer  to 
Q.  1 1.  of  this  jiaper. 

I  consider  further  that  some  alteration  in  the  government 
of  the  school,  which  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  persons 
employed  in  teaching,  would  be  highly  beneficial ;  not  of 
one  person,  but  of  several  :  though  1  cannot  venture  to  sug- 
gest any  method  by  which  sucb  a  result  could  be  attained. 

December  28,  1861.  Herbert  Snow. 


OscAK  Browning,  Esq.,  B.A. 


II. 

2.  I  leave  mainly  to  be  answered  by  the  head  master. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  it.  I  can  see  no  rea.son  for 
the  retention  of  the  fellowships  in  their  present;  form.  The 
only  argument  for  the  existence  of  any  more  than  woidd 
serve  for  the  actual  management  of  the  estates  is,  that  they 
afford  retiring  ])en3ions  to  assistant  masters.  In  this 
respect  they  are  very  inefficient. 

1 .  They  are  not  sufficient  in  number. 

2.  By  the  present  mode  of  election  a  retirement  is  not 

secured  to  those  who  most  require  or  deserve  it. 

3.  The  emoluments  are   larger  than  is  at  all  necessary 

for  a  retiring  pension. 

4.  Laymen  cannot  be  elected  to  them. 

I  think  that  an  Eton  mastership  is  one  of  those  employ- 
ments where  a  retiring  pension  may  be  fairly  expected  after 
a  certain  length  of  scr\ice.  The  work  is  ^■e^y  hard  whilst 
it  lasts,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  continued 
beyond  a  certain  time.  It  leads  to  no  promotion,  and 
tends  rather  to  unfit  a  man  for  other  employment.  It 
would  be  found,  I  believe,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  the 
income  of  an  assistant  master  does  not  admit  of  the  saving 
of  any  considerable  sum  of  money.  If  it  were  thought 
desirable  to  create  such  pensions  they  should  be  sufficient 
in  number  and  moderate  in  amount,  and  not  be  fettered 
with  duties  which  would  be  incompatible  with  any  other 
occupation.  Such  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College  would  necessitate  the  adoption  of  some  method  for 
the  election  of  a  head  and  lower  master.  It  could  not  be 
vested  in  better  hands  than  those  of  trustees,  whose 
position  and  character  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  action  of  impartiality  and  wisdom. 

1.').  I  only  answer  as  regards  the  relative  positions  of  a 
colleger  and  an  oppidan.  In  respect  of  lodging  the  first 
•19  collegers  ha\'e  private  rooms,  which  are  as  comfortable 
as  the  best  rooms  in  a  tutor's  house.  The  last  21  are 
accommodated  in  one  large  room,  where  lately  partitions 
have  been  made  between  the  separate  beds.  These  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  except  in  the  washing  arrangements, 
which  are  defective  and  inconvenient.  In  respect  of  board, 
the  70  collegers  dine  together  in  the  College  hall.  .  They 
have  roast  mutton  five  days  in  the  week,  boiled  and  roast 
beef  on  the  other  two ;  pudding  only  on  Sundays.  The 
meat  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  well  cooked  ;  but  the 
dinners  can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  which  is  given  in 
a  tutor's  house. 

^Mien  I  was  in  college  six  years  ago,  the  dinner  w'as  so 
badly  ser\-ed  that  I  can  quite  believe  that  a  delicate  boy 
would  not  get  enough  to  eat.  Ma'ters  are  now  much  im- 
proved, the  head  master  or  his  deputy  always  dines  in  hall, 
and  order  is  well  preserved.  I  think  that  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement;  that  more  variety  of  fond  might  be 
given,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  course,  and  that  this 
would  require  not  so  much  an  expenditure  of  money  as 
care  and  supervision.  The  same  remarks  ajiply  to  the 
supper.  The  breakfast  and  tea  are  as  good  as  those  of  the 
oppidans. 

As  regards  super^'ision,  the  collegers  are  as  well  looked 
after  by  the  assistant  master  in  College,  as  the  boys  in  a 
tutor's  house. 

I  now  come  to  the  social  relation  between  the  collegers 
and  oppidans.     There  is  very  little  real  intercourse  between 


them.  Tlie  old  feelings  of  animosity  and  jealousy  have 
nearly  died  out ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  cominunity  of 
interest  has  as  yet  sprun;i  up.  Instances  of  close  friendship 
between  collegers  and  oppidans  are  rare,  ami  1  have  never 
known  a  colleger  to  have  any  great  or  wiiie  influence  over 
the  school  at  iarae.  College  may  be  said  to  include  the 
chief  talent  and  industry  of  the  s:hool,  a  result  which  was 
contemplated  liy  those  who  reformed  it ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  taking  the  best  boys  out  of 
the  school  and  putting  them  in  a  position  where  then- 
influence  will  be  crijipled.  A  colleger  enjoys  the  privilege, 
of  being  in  the  society  of  clevir  boys,  amoi^g  whort;  work 
is  general  and  fashionable,  and  nhtre  he  has  every  induce- 
ment to  exertion  ;  on  the  other  ham',  he  breatl.es  a  somewhat 
confined  atmo.«|ihcre,  he  does  not  drink  to  the  full  of  the 
spirit  of  liton  ;  he  lies  in  a  quiet  b<ckwHter,  ii  stfad  of 
being  borne  along  in  the  full  .-tream  of  Eton  hfe.  To  a 
colleger  who  returns  here  ns  a'l  as-istant  mastc,  the  oppi- 
dans orf  to  a  great  extent  a  new  field  of  stui'y  iniexplored. 
If  these  tw.i  bodies  were  to  act  more  up(m  each  other,  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  both.  This  must  be  left  mainly 
to  the  work  of  time.  Something  may  be  done  by  abolishing 
distinctions  lict.veen  them,  and  in  the  first  place  that  of  the 
gown,  the  most  offensive,  and  the  most  unnecessary. 

2o.  An  assistant  master  is  invited  to  Eton  on  a  salary  of 
4-1/.  '2s.  a  year.  For  this  he  is  expected  to  take  charge  of  a 
class,  to  assist  the  head  master  in  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  to  perform  certain  other  ser\'ices. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  accejit  this  employment 
unless  he  were  at  the  same  time  able  to  take  pujiils  (limited 
to  40)  at  10/.  or '20/.  a  year  each.  An  income  thus  made 
up  to  800/.  a  year  is  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
unmarried  man,  to  be  applied  in  any  way  that  may  be 
required.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  get  the  best 
men  to  stay,  if  there  were  not  in  the  back  ground  the 
prospect  of  a  boarding  house,  with  a  stdl  larger  income. 
It  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  whole  profits  of  an  assi-tant 
master  here  are  taken  us  a  iiayment  en  masse  for  the  whole 
work  done.  It  is  certainly  advisable  that  the  income  of  a 
master  should  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  but  the  payments  might  still  be  more  equi- 
tably adjusted.  The  payment  for  school-work  should  for 
obvious  reasons  bear  some  iiroportion  to  the  work  expected 
to  be  done  ;  and  it  might  be  well  that  a  master  should  be 
enabled  without  imprudence  to  undertake  the  school-work 
aione  for  some  time,  without  the  addition  of  private  pupils. 


Ansiveks. 
Ktox. 


III. 


O.  13. 


rowniiw. 


fi.  A\  ith  regard  to  my  own  form  I  have  filled  up  paper  B. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  fill  up  paper  D.  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  Commissioners,  as  duiing  part  of  the  year 
I  have  been  taking  a  division  in  the  remove,  and  during 
the  whole  year  (  have  had  four  different  divisions.  I  have 
given  the  school-work  of  a  rtijiilar  week.  We  have  not 
many  regular  weeks  in  a  school-time,  as  they  are  affected 
by  saints'  days  and  other  holidays. 

Last  half  there  were  five  regular  weeks  out  of  twelve,  an 
unusually  large  number.  The  most  ordinary  change  is 
for  Thursday  to  be  a  half-holiday,  and  Tuesday  a  whole 
holiday,  in  which  case  the  last  school  of  Thursday  is 
omitted,  and  Greek  history  done  at  11  instead  of  Farnaby. 
For  the  same  reason  I  cannot  fill  up  paper  C,  but  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  school  may  easily  be  calculated 
from  paper  D.  I  could  not  fill  up  ])aper  E.,  so  as  to  give 
any  real  idea  of  my  work  with  my  pupils.  I  u  ill  attempt 
to  do  so  by  description.  I  ha\'e  about  40  pupils  divided 
equally  between  fifth  form  and  lower  bnys;  of  these  latter 
I  have  about  10  remove  and  10  fourth  form.  The  fifth 
form  I  can  conveniently  subdivide  into  two  classes  of  10 
each.  On  Sunday  I  have  each  of  these  four  classes  for  an 
hour,  and  read  with  them  various  subjects  in  divinity.  My 
week-day  work  may  be  di\'ided  into  two  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  old  (and  obsolete  as  far  as  work  is  concerned)  dis- 
tinction of  pupils  and  private  pupils.  I  construe  with  all 
my  pupils,  except  those  in  the  first  two  dirisions,  all  the 
lessons  which  they  are  about  to  construe  in  school,  each 
constru-ng  taking  aliout  half  an  hour;  with  my  pupils  in 
th»  first  two  divisions  I  merely  construe  the  harder  lessons. 
I  look  over  and  correct  the  verses  and  themes  of  my  fifth 
form  and  remove  pupils,  and  the  Greek  exercises  of  the 
latter.  The  nmrth  form  do  all  their  exercises,  or  nearly  all. 
with  me  in  pupil  room,  and  receive  constant  help  and 
instruction  from  me  while  they  are  doing  them.  I  also 
look  over  and  correct  these.  For  private  business  I  have 
each  of  the  fifth  form  sets  twice  a  week  to  read  with  me 
some  extra  classical  subject.  The  remove  ar"  sufficiently 
occupied  with  their  regular  work,  but  I  read  with  them 
occasionally  French  or  modern  history.  '1  he  fourth  form 
are  constantly  with  me.  Besides  this.  I  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  encourage  and  assist  each  boy  in  his  private 
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reading,  reading  extra  classical  subjects  with  some,  pre- 
paring others  for  various  examinations.  My  whole  work 
occupies  on  an  average  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day. 

7.  The  head  master  has  no  power  independently  of  the 
J'rovost  to  make  any  alterations  in  the'studies  of  the  school ; 
nor  is  the  consent  of  the  Pro\-ost  to  alterations  usually 
obtained.  It  is,  I  think,  desirable  or  even  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  school  that  the  head  master  should  as  at 
other  places  have  sole  authority  over  its  discipline  and 
studies,  as  he  is  '.vhoUy  responsible  for  them  to  the  world  at 
large. 

S.  The  assistant  masters  have  no  voire  in  the  direction  of 
the  studies  of  the  school.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
use-less  for  a  bead  master  who  has  no  (lOwer  himself  to  have 
consulted  his  assistants.  Should  the  head  master's  power 
be  enlarged,  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  that  the  assis- 
that  masters  should  l)e  consulted  on  all  questions  affecting 
the  school  at  large,  though  the  adopting  and  carrying  out 
of  any  measure  should  be  left  to  the  liead  master. 

]  1 .  The  ground- work  of  Eton  education  is  deliberately  and 
advisedly  classical, — so  that  mathematics  must  be  regarded 
in  some  degree  as  supplementary.  In  this  light  its  condiuon 
is  satisfactory,  and  I  ain  told  that  it  will  bear  fa\'ourable 
com])arison  with  that  of  other  great  publi."  schools.  The 
boys  take  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  the  time  allotted 
to  it  is  sufficient.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in 
the  method  of  instruction,  and  private  tuition  is  too  preva- 
lent and  too  necessary.  The  emoluments  and  privileges 
of  a  mathematical  master  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  men  for  any  time.  I  leave  this  matter 
to  be  explained  more  fully  by  the  mathematical  masteis 
themsel\-es.  I  will  only  express  a  hope  that  in  future  they 
may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  boarding  houses,  and  be 
associated  with  the  other  masters  in  maintaining  the  general 
discipline  of  the  school.  I  believe  that  the  relation  between 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  feeling  of  those  who  send  their  sons  to  Eton.  If 
this  relation  be  maintained,  a  mathematical  master  cannot 
have  the  same  connexion  with  his  boarders  as  a  tutor  with 
the  boys  in  his  house;  and  he  will  be  little  more  to  them 
than  a  Dame.  This  «ill  always  ensure  in  the  succession  to 
boarding  houses  a  preference  to  classical  masters.  The 
study  of  modern  language  is  certainly  not  satisfactory  at 
Eton,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  so  at  any  public  school. 
The  reason  that  it  is  neglected  by  the  boys  is,  that  it  is 
totally  unconnected  with  the  regular  school  work,  and  that 
the  times  for  instruction  and  preparation  are  taken  out  of 
their  play  hours.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is  to  make 
it  part  of  the  regular  school  business  on  the  same  footing 
as  mathematics.  The  question  then  arises,  by  whom  is  it 
to  be  taught, — whether  by  a  special  staff  of  masters,  or  by 
the  existing  classical  masters?  There  are  many  objections 
to  the  first  plan.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  find  an  En- 
glishman who  thoroughly  understands  French, — and  a 
Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English  boys.  The 
objection  to  the  second  scheme  is,  that  the  pronunciation 
and  accent,  the  most  important  part,  will  not  be  taught.  I 
douht  whether  accent  is  ever  really  acquired  at  school. 
Very  many  boys  who  come  to  Eton  have  spoken  French 
with  their  sisters  in  the  school  room,  and  have  acquired  an 
accent  which  they  will  nor  lose ; — others  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  it  by  foreign  intercourse  and  travel.  The 
best  j)lan,  I  think,  would  be  for  the  classical  master  to  teach 
FreJich  grammar  and  composition,  at  least  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  school,  and  to  retain  one  or  two  French  masters  on 
the  staff  to  undertake  the  higher  branches  of  the  language. 
German  might  be  introduced  in  the  same  way  in  the  higher 
forms.  Physical  science  is  not  taught  at  all  at  Eton,  except 
by  occasional  lectures  to  the  boys,  at  which  the  attendance 
is  voluntary.  We  have  not  time  for  any  systematic  in- 
struction in  it,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  would  be  desirable. 
If  money  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  it  might  be 
well  to  build  a  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  and  engage  a 
natnral  science  master  to  teach  and  assist  such  boys  as  have 
any  taste  for  the  subject. 

14.  It  is  commonly  said  that  a  tutor  stands  to  a  boy,  "in 
loco  parentis;"  he  is  the  one  constant  element  among  the 
varying  conditions  of  a  boy's  education.  His  work  is  two- 
fold, rnoral  and  educational.  With  regard  to  the  firstf  he 
is  in  close  communication  with  the  parent,  he  learns  from 
him  the  boy's  special  character  and  aptitudes,  he  writes  to 
him  at  least  once  a  half  a  full  and  minute  account  of 
the  boy's  progress  and  behaviour  in  every  respect.  He  has 
the  main  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  boy, 
admonishes  him  when  necessary,  prepares  him  for  con- 
firmation. He  is  the  boy's  friend  and  adviser,  studies  his 
character,  and  gives  him  assistance  whenever  he  requires  it. 
He  is  referred  to  by  the  other  masters  in  all  important 
questions  affecting  tbe  boy.  Educationally  he  supplies  the 
didciencies  of  the  school  work,  construes  with  him  his 
school  lessons,  corrects  his  exercises,  reads  extra  subjects 


with  him,  gives  him  advice  and  assistance  in  his  private 
reading  of  every  kind.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have 
said  that  a  tutor  is  indispensable  to  a  boy,  and  that  he 
could  not  do  without  erne.  There  is  a  distinction  existing 
between  ])\ipils  and  jjrivate  pupils ;  the  former  pay  10/.  a 
year,  and  tiie  latter  201.  The  private  pupils  are  entitled  to 
"  private  business,"  that  is,  to  read  some  extra  subject  with 
the  tutor,  and  are  supposed  to  stand  in  a  closer  moral 
relation  with  him.  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  in  ])rac- 
tice  to  make  any  distinction  of  this  sort  among  a  set  of 
pupils,  so  that  now  although  some  jiarents  claim  the 
privilege  of  paying  only  10/.  a  year,  there  is  no  difference 
made  between  the  two  classes  by  the  master.  The  tutorial 
system  is  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  Eton.  If  the 
cause  of  our  success  is  to  be  sought  for  in  any  difFe!-?nce 
between  our  teaching  and  tliat  of  other  schools,  it  lies  in  the 
importance  of  the  tutorial'relation.  At  other  schools,  each 
boy  as  he  reaches  the  highest  classes  becomes  almost  the 
sole  charge  of  the  head  master,  \vti\\  us,  the  tutor  is  para- 
mount to  the  last.  The  system  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
admirable  one  ;  I  leave  its  virtues  to  be  described  by  those 
who  have  known  it  longer  than  I  have.  I  will  only  say 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  overthrow  a  system  which  seems  to 
be  the  cause  of  any  distinctive  character  which  the  school  ' 
may  have  acquired.  At  present  the  work  and  responsibility 
of  a  tutor  are  far  too  o\"erpowering,  owing  to  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  school  work.  The  most  difficult  problem 
in  Eton  reform,  is  how  to  make  the  school  work  real  and 
sufficient  withotit  diminishing  the  tutorial  influence.  This 
subject  will  be  better  discussed  under  another  head. 

15.  All  boys,  except  those  in  the  two  first  divisions,  con- 
strue e\'ery  lesson  M'ith  their  tutor  before  doing  it  in  school. 
The  two  highest  forms  do  different  work  to  the  rest  of  the 
fifth  form,  and  the  practice,  in  respect  of  construing,  varies 
with  the  different  masters.  The  time  spent  on  each  fifth 
form  and  remove  lesson  is  about  a  cjuarter  of  an  hour. 
Longer  time  is  given  to  the  fourth  form.  My  construings 
occupy  from  seven  to  eight  hours  in  the  week. 

I  imagine  that  construing  arose  at  a  time  when  the 
divisions  were  so  large  that  a  boy  seldom  came  under  a 
master's  eye,  and  I  belie\-e  that  they  have  gradually  become 
mure  important  and  less  formal;  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
retaining  them,  except  in  tbe  fourth  form.  The  divisions 
are  now  of  a  reasonable  size,  and  if  an  hour  were  allotted  to 
the  lesson  instead  of  three  quarters  or  half  an  hour,  a 
master  would  be  able  to  ensure  that  each  boy  learnt  his 
lesson.  The  lessons  are  all  such  as  the  boys  can  learn 
themselves.  By  the  present  arrangement  much  time  is 
lost,  the  lessons  are  not  thoroughly  taught,  and  then  is  a 
danger  of  the  usual  results  of  divided  reponsibility. 

1!).  I  consider  that  it  is  the  main  function  of  public 
schools  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Universities,  and  this  is  as 
well  performed  by  I'^ton  as  by  any  other  public  school.  The 
instruction  given  here  of  course  takes  its  tone  and  colour 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Universities.  ComiJetitive 
examinations  are  of  a  verj'  different  character.  In  some,  as 
in  that  for  direct  commissions,  the  object  is  to  get  boys 
direct  from  public  schools  without  the  intervention  of  a 
]irivate  tutor,  and  the  subjects  are  specially  adapted  to  our 
studies.  In  this  examination  a  boy  requires  no  extraneous 
assistance.  At  Woolwich  great  stress  is  laid  on  geometrical 
drawing,  physical  sciences,  and  high  mathematics.  These 
are  not  taug'nt  at  Eton.  I  believe  that  the  special  training 
for  hard  competitive  examination  cannot  be  given  in  the 
usual  course  of  study  at  a  public  school,  but  that  a  boy 
educated  at  Eton  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  receive 
the  final  preparation. 

24.  (1.)  The  preaching  in  the  College  chapel  is  performed 
in  turn  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  Their  place  is  some- 
times,'but  very  rarely,  taken  by  the  Conducts.  In  the 
last  year  and  a  half  sermons  have  been  preached  twice  by 
strangers,  once  by  the  Bishop,  and  once  by  the  head  m^ibtcr. 
The  sermons  of  the  Fellows  are  not  generally  specially  ad- 
ilressed  to  the  boys.  At  other  schools  the  preaching  to  the 
boys  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  head  master's  duty.  Here  it  should  be  entrusted  to  no 
other  hands.  It  is  found,  I  belie^'e,  elsewhere,  that  the 
occasional  preaching  of  the  assistant  masters  has  a  good 
effect  on  their  own  work  and  on  the  boys. 

[2.)  The  boys  are  jjrepared  for  confu-mation  by  the  tutors,  _ 
whether  clerical  or  lay. 

28.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  the  ojjportunity  of 
knowing,  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  in  a  most 
effecti^'e  state.  We  seem  to  be  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  strict 
monitorial  system,  while  the  system  itself  is  dying  out,  thci-e 
being  no  more  need  for  its  existence.  It  would  be  mis- 
chievous, I  think,  to  make  any  \'iolent  attempt  to  re\'ive  it 
in  its  former  vigour,  though  I  think  it  the  best  remedy'for 
tyrinny  and  anarchy  where  such  are  found  to  exist. 

29.  i  leave  the  question  of  fact  to  the  head  master.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  opinion,  I  think  that  the  use  and 
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excellence  of  fagginp;  has  been  over-ratci).  The  best  arjiii- 
ment  for  it  is,  that  it  moderates  by  rule  and  order  what 
would  always  exist  and  would  otherwise  be  violent  and 
irresfular.  I  do  not  at  present  see  the  likelihood  of  any 
such  tyranny  at  Eton.  Most  of  the  fault  found  with  fa";- 
ging  is  without  foundation.  It  does  not  generally  interfere 
with  a  boy's  work,  except  perhaps  in  college,  where  the 
number  of  lower  boys  is  small.  Cases  of  bullying  are  rare, 
and  the  work  is  cheerfully  performed.  There  are  very  few 
fags  who  would  not  support  the  practice  of  fagging.  The 
chief  harm  is  to  the  boys  who  fag  ;  they  are  apt  to  become 
arbi;rary  and  overbearing,  and  to  act  without  consideration 
to  others.  A  fag-master,  in  m^-  experience,  rarely  exercises 
a  kind  and  fostering  supervision  over  his  fag  unless  he  has 
some  more  private  connexion  with  him.  It  would  not,  I 
think,  be  well  to  abolish  fagging,  but  I  would  not  make 
any  great  exertion  to  keep  it  up,  and  I  would  certainly 
allow  no  duties  to  be  performed  by  boys  which  might  he 
done  by  servants. 

•12.  I  should  within  my  own  experience  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.  In  my  own  time,  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  there  was  a  sensible  distinction  between  the  boys 
who  played,  and  the  boys  who  worked.  I  should  say  that 
this  exists  now  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  jilay  was  decidedly 
the  most  fashionable.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  at 
a  public  school,  to  create  a  proper  appreciation  of  intellectual 
distinction;  although  the  danger  of  excess  on  this  side  is 
as  greatasthatof  excess  on  the  other.  The  most  influential 
boys  in  the  school  are  the  captains  of  the  boa's,  and  ot  the 
eleven,  and  those  who  chiefly  support  them.  These,  though 
often  admirable  for  regularity  and  good  conduct,  are  scarcely 
ever  distinguished  for  scholarship  or  mathematics. 

Compared  with  other  public  schools,  the  results  of  Eton 
education  are  extremely  satisfactory.  It  can  be  said,  I  think 
fairly,  that  it  produces  those  men  who  take  the  first  place 
at  the  Universities,  and  in  other  careers,  and  that  to  an 
extent  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but  their  school 
education  aYid  training ;  it  does  not  however  follow,  that  we 
can  learn  nothing  from  other  schools,  and  the  chief  de- 
ficiency of  Eton  seems  to  be  want  of  industry  and  cnerj/y. 
High  principled,  well-mannered,  docile,  agreeable,  versatile, 
Eton  men  are ;  but  they  have  not  that  respect  for  labour 
and  contempt  for  indolence,  w-hich  distinguishes  Rugby 
above  other  schools.  This  arises  from  obvious  causes ;  the 
boys  have  seldom  the  necessity  ot  working  for  their  living, 
nor  is  the  tone  of  their  homes  indl^strious.  It  is  too  often 
said  by  parents  and  masters,  that  the  function  of  a  public 
school  is  not  to  make  boys  work,  but  to  make  them  gentle- 
men;  as  if  the  two  were  incomi)atible,  or  were  not  ratlier 
closely  connected  !  To  stimulate  a  feeling  of  work  should 
be  the  object  of  every  reform.  W'c  can  only  apply  the 
motive  of  interest  to  a  small  extent ;  but  that  should  not 
discourage  us  from  enforcing  work  on  the  highest  grounds. 
I  have  embodied  some  suggestions  on  this  purpose  in 
previous  answers.  I  will  now  make  some  which  are  not 
inchuleil  under  those  heads,  or  that  following  : — 

(1.)  The  school  and  college  should  be  one,  instead  of  as 
now  divided,  and  partly  antagonistic.  In  this  way 
alone  can  it  be  ensured  that  improvements  will  be 
adopted,  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
(2.)  The  school  prizes  should  be  thrown  open  to  wider 
competition,  and  be  more  publicly  awarded.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  successful  exercises  were 
printed,  and  the  names  of  the  prizemen  publicly 
exhibited.  They  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the 
head  master's  division,  awarded  by  him,  and  excite 
little  interest  or  emulation. 
(3.)  The  work  of  the  op|)idans  is  often  disadvantageously 
compared  with  that  of  the  collegers.  This  is  chiefly 
true  in  the  up])er  parts  of  the  school,  and  is 
not  wonderful,  if  we  compare  their  respective  con- 
ditions. The  last  school  trials  are  those  for  the 
upper  division.  A  colleger  passes  these,  say  at 
15.  He  has  then  three,  and  till  last  year,  four 
examinations  to  pass,  before  his  place  for  King's  is 
finally  determined.  As  an  inducement  to  exertion, 
he  has  chance  of  a  King's  scholarship,  and  of 
several  other  exhibitions,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
He  shares  with  the  oppidans  the  chance  of  the 
Newcastle  scholarship  and  medal.  To  an  oppidan, 
who  passes  upper  division  trials  perhaps  a  little 
older,  there  is  no  prize  held  out  but  that  of  the 
Newcastle,  which  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  boys.  Is  it  wonderful  that  it  is  difficult  to 
induce  a  boy,  who  has  not  the  spur  of  poverty,  to 
work  for  the  vague  chance  of  an  open  scholarship 
at  the  University  ?  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
ofi^er  to  the  oppidans  inducements  similar  to  those 
which  the  collegers  possess ;  to  found  for  them 
more  exhibitions,  to  be  held  without  any  other 
distinction  in  the  houses,  connected  with  scholar- 
ships at  Cambridge.    There  is  another  argument 


for  this.     The  title  of  colleger  is  becoming  more 
and   more   an    intellectual   distinction,  and  many 
boys   enter   college   for    this    reason,   who   w.iuld 
naturally  bo  oppidans.     It  is  not  well  to  draw  the 
industrious  and  clever  boys  out  of  the  school,  and 
place  them  in  a  position  where  they  will  influence 
it  less,  and  be  less  influenced  by  it.    The  assistancfe 
thus  given  would,  I  believe,  find  its  way  to  those 
who  need  it.     It  is  not  found  at  the  Universities, 
that  open  scholarships  are  generally  held  by  those 
who  do  not  require  their  help. 
(4.)  The  school  calendar  should  be  thoroughly  reformed. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  than'ths  present 
system.    Itpreventsmoreworkbeing  doneamimakes 
the  present  work  more  difficult  than   it   need  be. 
With  us  every  saint's  day  is  a  holidj'y,  and  every  eve 
a  half  holiday ;  in  a  regular  week  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  I'ri  lay  are  whole  .school  days,  and  it  is 
a  principle  with  us  that  a  holiday  duis  not  excuse 
the  work  of  the  day  on  which  it  fails,  but  transfers  it 
if  possible  to  another  day.     If  a  saint's  day   fall 
on  a. Saturday,  Friday  is  a  half  holiday,  and  I'riday's 
work  is  transferred  to  I'hursday,  so  that  we  attempt 
to  do  the  work  of  six  days  in  five.    I  cannot  explam 
all  the  endless  complications  that  arise  from  this 
system.     I  will  only  say  that  the  master  scarcely 
understands  it,  and  that  as  a  boy   I  have  several 
times  taken  two  boolts  into  school,  not  knowing 
which   I  was  to  use.     The  object  of  the  relbrmed 
calendar  should  be  to  make  one  wrck  as  like  another 
as  possible,  establishing  holidays  only  on  convenient 
days,  ami  marking  saints'  days  by  the  substitution 
of  chapel   for   a   single  school.     In   this   way   we 
should  'to  more  work  than  at  present,  and  the  work 
would  be  more  easily  performed. 
44.  AVe  are  all  so  conscious  o    the  deficiencies  of  our 
schoolwoik,  and  of  the  remedies  to  bo  applied  to  it,  that  if 
freedom  nf  action  were  once  secured  to  the  head  master  and 
his  assistants,  matters  w.iuld   soon  be  set  right.     Ten  years 
ago,  t  1  a  boy  of  good  ability  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school 
the  school  work  was  of  little  or  no  importance,  i  nd  all  he 
really  learnt  was  derived  from  his  tutor.      Improvements 
havt-  been  gradually  mode,  but  the  essence  of  the  system 
remains  unaltered,     'i  he  i)rps:'nt  school  work  represents  a 
state  of  scholarsliip  which   has  completely  (lassed  au  ay  ;  it 
dates  from  a  time  when  Attic  Greek  was  almost  unknown. 
Before  the  changes  of  this  half,  a  boy  would  begin  epigrams 
of  every  dialect  but  Attic  in  the  fourth  form;   he  would 
read  extracts  from  tlie  Odyssey  from  Bion  and  Moschus  in 
the  remove,  do   Iliad  in  the  fifth  form,  and   Odyssey  again 
in  the  two  first  divisions.     Here  »ould  be  his  first  school 
introduction  to  Greek  play,  which  he  would  have  read  with 
his  tutor  ])erha])s  in  the  remove.     The  tfTect  of  this  is  to 
throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  teaching  Attic  Greek  and 
Greek  iambics  on  the  tutor.      The  subjcits  of  the  school- 
work  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  other  schools; 
in  the  fifih  form  subjects  should  be  read  instead  of  extracts  ; 
the  work  should  neii  her  be  too  easy  or  too  hai  d  for  the  boys 
who  do  it,  and  we  should  not  have  the  anomaly  ot  boys 
just  out  01  the  remove  reading  Pericles'  Speech,  and  boys  at 
the  top  of  fifth  form  reading   Xenophon's  Anabasis.     By 
the  present  .system  of  construing  it  is  necessary  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  lesson  for  the  whole  of  the  fifth  form,  except 
the  two  first  divisions,  and  the  inconvenience  of  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  abolishing  it.     History  is  now  tuuyht  only 
in  the  fourth  form,  and  geography  only  in  the  remove,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fifth  form.     It  is  obvious  that  these 
studies  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  school.    Verses  are 
the  most  important  part  of  a  boy's  work  here,  and  coneiting 
them  the  mo^t  laborious  part  o'  a  master's  work.     Our 
standard  of  correction  is  very  high,  but  had  verses  are  worth 
nothing,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  lower  the  standard 
and  to  sacrifice  a  supremacy  which  is  admitted  and  emulated 
by  other  schools.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  school  they  may 
be  defended  for  all  on  the  general  ground  of  scholarship, 
but  testimony  seems  to  support  the  opinion  that  to  many 
boys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  they  are  entirely  use- 
less.    It  would  be  well,  I  think,  at  some  period  in  a  boy's 
e^er,  to  substitute  for  the  weekly  verses  a  long  exercise  of 
Latin  prose  composition,  at  the  tutor's  discretion. 

On  the  question  of  modern  languages  I  have  spoken 
above. 

Oscar  Browning. 


Answers. 

Etox. 

O.  JBrownitKj, 
Es,,.     • 


F.  W.  Cornish,  Esq.,  B.A. 

II. 

13.  A  foundation  scholar  has  no  relative  position  to  a 
FeUow  of  the  College,  except  that  of  being  one  of  his  con- 
gregation when  he  preaches  in  chapel.  The  Fellows  live 
in  a  separate  building,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
government  or  superintendence  of  the  school. 


W.  Cornish, 
Esq. 
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F.   \V.  Cornish, 

Esq. 


With  respect  to  other  boys,  the  disadvantages  of  the 
collegers  are  owing  rather  to  the  accidents  of  their  position 
than'to  any  laws  or  rules  of  the  school.  They  live  m  a 
separate  building,  dine  together,  apart  from  the  oppidans, 
sit  in  a  different  part  of  the  chapel,  and  above  all,  wear 
gowns,  which  at  once  marl^s  them  as  distinoc  from  the  op- 
pidans. Tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  oppidans  do  not  look 
>ipon  them  as  companions  ;  and  the  clubs  for  cricket  and 
football,  &c.,  have  generally  been  formed  amongst  the  oppi- 
dans to  the  exclusion  of  the  collegers,  the  collegers  formmg 
separate  clubs  for  themselves.  This  is  not  entirely  the  case 
now  with  respect  to  the  games  mentioned  aljove ;  but  on 
the  river,  the  chief  place  of  amusement  in  the  suuimer,  the 
distinction  is  as  marked  as  ever,  no  colleger  being  permitted 
to  join  the  boats.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
collegers  and  ojjpidans  associate  \evy  little,  and  that  from 
time"to  time  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  rises  betv.-een  the 
two  classes.  Much  of  this  would  l)e  altered,  if  the  gown 
were  abolished,  or  only  retained  to  be  worn  in  hall  and 
prayers,  where  the  collegers  are  by  themselves.  An  oppidan 
on  "first  coming  to  Eton,  would  not  then,  as  now,  be  struck 
with  the  existence  of  a  set  of  boys  wearing  an  useless  and 
cumbersome  badge  of  difference,  whom  he  naturally  learns 
to  consider  as  something  distinct  from  himself.  As  it  is, 
oppidans  seldom  get  rid  of  this  feeling  entirely,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  it  exaggerates  the  strong  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps 
existing  among  the  collegers,  which  makes  them  not  so 
ready  as  ihey"might  be  to  meet  friendly  advances  on  the 
part  of  the  oppidans.  The  collegers  themselves  do  not,  I 
beheve,  generally  dislike  the  gown ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
it  forms  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  prevent  oppidans 
from  wishing  to  become  collegers,  and  from  doing  their  best 
when  they  enter  the  examinations  for  College,  and  I  beheve 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  collegers, 
would  now  be  glad  to  see  the  gown  either  wholly  done  a\\-ay 
with,  or  its  use  restricted  to,  what  arc,  properly  speaking. 
College  purposes. 

22.  The  accommodation  at  the  different  boarding-houses 
differs,  but  according  to  no  fixed  rule.  The  arrangements  in 
college  are  different  from  those  in  the  oppidan  boarding- 
houses.  In  the  first  place,  only  a  f^w  rooms  have  fires,  the 
others  being  warmed  by  hot  water,  a  very  uncomfortable 
arrangement  in  rooms  as  small  as  those  in  college.  In  the 
houses,  I  believe  every  boy's  room  has  a  fire-place.  The 
dinner  in  hall  consists  of  roa.st  mutton  every  day  in  the 
week  except  two,  on  which  roast  I)eef  is  given.  Bread, 
potatoes,  and  beer  are  also  provided  by  the  College,  and,  on 
alternate  .-undays,  plum  pudding,  oif  a  somewdiat  peculiar 
construction,  and  suet  pudding.  The  College  supplies  bread, 
butter,  and  milk  for  breakfast,  and  cold  mutton  or  beef, 
bread,  and  beer  for  supper.  The  food  supplied  by  the 
College  is  all  good  of  its  sort,  but  the  diet  of  the  collegers 
is  certainly  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  much  com- 
plained of  both  by  the  boys  themselves  and  by  others. 

The  oppidans,  as  a  general  rule,  have  breakfast  and  tea 
in  their  ovvn  rooms,  either  by  themselves  or  in  messes,  as 
they  like.  In  college  this  is  only  the  case  with  the  sixth 
form  and  the  six  higliest  boys  in  the  fifth  form,  the  rest  mess 
in  three  separate  tea -rooms,  two  of  which  are  used  as  supper- 
rooms  for  the  sixth  form  and  next  six,  the  others  sup  in  hall. 

A  certain  number  of  Ijoys,  from  the  lowest  up«-ard,  sleep 
and  live  in  a  large  dormitory,  which  has  lately  been  im- 
perfectly divided  into  cubicles.  The  rest  of  the  collegers 
have  each  his  own  room,  as  in  the  oppidans'  houses. 

A  great  part  of  tlie  school  work  is  done  i)y  the  boys  in 
their  own  rooms  in  all  the  higher  for.iis.  Boys  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  school  do  their  com])os;tion,  and  all  their  work, 
except  the  preparation  of  their  construing  and  saying  lessons, 
in  their  tutor's  pupd  room.  This  decreases  with  the  neces- 
sity for  it ;  and  in  the  higher  forms  the  composition,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  of  lessons,  is  done  by  the  boys  in  their 
ovvn  rooms.  

III. 

".  The  head  master  has,  I  believe,  no  power  to  alter  any 
part  of  the  system  cr  course  of  study  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Provost. 

S.  The  assistant  masters  have,  constitv.tionally,  no  voice 
in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  school.  There  are  no 
meetings  of  masters  to  discuss  any  school  questions.  nor^R'e 
there  appointed  means  of  discovering  their  general  opinion 
on  any  subject  whatever. 

9.  A  boy's  rise  in  the  school  is  determined  partly  by 
seniority,  partly  by  proficiency,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  to 
undergo  a  certain  number  of  examinations,  in  which  he 
competes  with  the  boys  in  his  owm  division.  The  whole 
division  (say  40  boys)  is  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  according 
to  the  resutt  of  marks  in  the  examination.  A  few  of  the  very 
best  are  somet'mes  put  up  into  a  higlipr  division,  and  some 
of  the  worst  are,  in  every  examination,  kept  dov>'n,  but 
generally  the  whole  division  moves  up  together  without  com- 
petition with  divisions  above  or  below  it. 


In  all  these  examinations  the  staple  is  classical  scholarship, 
next  to  this,  though  at  some  distance,  rank  mathematics, 
i.  e.  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  first  few  books  of  Euclid 
(3  books  are,  I  believe,  required  for  the  last  school  exa- 
mination). Ancient  history  (and  in  the  last  or  "upper 
division  "  trials,  modern  history.)  would,  I  suppose  take  the 
next  jjlace.  French  has  lately  been  introduced  as  a  voluntary 
subject. 

After  history  in  some  examinations  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  school,  would  rank,  I  imagine,  ancient  and  modern 
geography. 

The  examinations  (of  which  there  are,  I  believe  four  iu 
the  up]icr  school,  at  intervals  of  about  a  year,  or  a  year  and 
a  half),  arc  entirely  on  paper ;  no  additional  weight  is  given  to 
any  subject  over  the  others,  either  by  a  higher  ratio  of  marks, 
or  by  setting  a  greater  number  of  papers  on  that  subject. 

The  mathematical  divisions  of  the  school,  correspond 
with  the  classical,  so  far  that  all  boys  in  the  same  division 
do  mathematics  at  the  same  hours  ;  but  the  whole  staff  of 
mathematical  masters  are  employed  in  teaching  two  divisions 
(say  80  boys)  at  a  time. 

There  are  no  school  classes  of  French  or  German.  I  be- 
lieve about  one-tenth  part  of  the  school  learn  of  the  French 
master,  and  a  much  smaller  number  of  the  German  master. 
Some  of  the  masters  have  done  French  with  their  own 
pupils,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  ;  and  the  results  of 
this  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  have  been,  I  believe,  successful. 

1 1 .  The  progress  of  the  boys  in  mathematics,  is  in  most 
cases  decidedly  not  in  jiroportion  to  their  progress  in  clas- 
sics ;  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  A  proof  of  this  is  the 
demand  for  extra  private  tuiticm  in  mathematics  both  for 
boys  who  are  anxious  to  succeed,  and  for  hoys  «ho  are 
backward  and  require  to  be  pushed  for  an  examination.  The 
latter  of  these  two  objects,  at  least,  ought  to  be  provided  for 
more  than  it  is. 

M'hat  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  school,  re- 
ipiired,  is  enough  for  boys  who  work  well  and  conscien- 
tiously ;  but  the  quantity  of  work,  which  in  practice  is 
required  from  all,  is  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  work 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  mathematical  masters  them- 
selves complain  of  tin-  difficulty  of  getting  boj'S  to  do  the 
work  set  them  and  take  pains  with  it. 

A  principal  reason  of  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the 
mathematical  teaching  at  Eton  is  the  very  subordinate  posi- 
tion which  the  study  of  mathematics  has  hitherto  held. 
It  is  true  that  this  has  been  to  some  degree  altered,  and  in 
the  school  examinations  mathematical  works  make  an  im- 
portant difference  ;  but  the  standard  of  the  regular  mathe- 
matical tear-hing  in  the  school  time  is  not  in  proportion  to 
this  ;  and  the  boys  generally  do  not  look  upon  mathematics 
as  being  a  part  of  their  regular  school  business  in  the  same 
sense  as  classics.  Nor  is  it  hkely  that  they  will  do  so  till  the 
mathematical  mastei'S  are  fully  recognized  as  equal  in  every 
way  to  the  classical  masters.  As  things  now  are,  they  cannot 
take  permanent  pupils  like  the  classical  masters,  nor  take 
houses  on  the  same  terms ;  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  good  men  willing  to  take  appointments  which 
will  only  give  them  a  small  salary,  and  an  uncertain  chance 
of  pri\-ate  pupils.  And  when  able  men  are  got  they  do  not 
usually  stay  long. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  still  further  degree  in  the  case  of 
modern  languages. 

14.  The  tutor's  duties  are  to  hear  his  pupils  construe 
their  lessons  before  they  are  done  in  school  ;  to  look  over 
their  composition  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  boys  low  in  the 
school,  to  help  them  whilst  writing  their  exercises. 

On  Sunday  a  tutor  sees  all  his  pupds  in  different  sets, 
each  set  coining  for  an  hour. 

His  upper  pupils  come  to  him,  generally  twice  a  week, 
and  his  lower  pupils  once  a  week,  to  do  work  apart  from  the 
regular  school  business,  which  is  called  private  business. 
Those  who  are  not  private  pupils  are  supposed  not  to  do 
this  extra  work  :  but  practically  the  very  large  majority  of 
boys  are  private  pupils,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction and  omit  a  very  important  part  of  the  school  work 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  construing  are  the 
very  large  proportion  of  the  tutor's  time  occupied  by  it, 
and  the  necessity  it  introduces  of  giving  the  same  work  to 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  ti-c  fifth  form. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  of  a  whole  school-day  till  eleven 
o'clock,  and  half  an  hour  or  more  afterwards,  are  taken  up 
by  construing.  It  would  be  extremely  undesirable  to  alter 
the  system  as  far  as  regards  the  lower  boys;  Imt  it  would 
be  decidedly  advantageous  to  get  more  variety  in  the  work 
of  the  fifth  form ;  and  this  would  be  possible  if  only  the 
more  difficult  lessons  were  construed  beforehand,  without 
sacrificing  the  primiple  of  construing  altogether.  It  is  im- 
portant for  many  reasons,  and  especially  because  it  insures 
the  lessons  being  learnt,  as  the  risk  of  detection  is,  of  course, 
much  greater  among  a  small  number  of  pupils  than  in  a 
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whole  division,  and  because  the  tutor  is  hereby  enabled  to 

see  all  his  ]m]>ils  jjencnillv  every  day. 

1!'.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  school  course  is 
amply  sufficient  as  a  preparation  for  the  I'niversities.  In 
the  competitive  examinations  some  private  reading  or  sup- 
plementary teachiufi  would  probably  be  wanted  in  most 
cases.  I  believe  it  would  be  ])0ssible  to  introduce  some  new 
subjects  of  study,  as  French,  and  possibly  German,  and  to 
improve  the  system  of  teaching  others,  as  history  and  geo- 
graphy,  so  as  to  render  the  ordinary  teaching  quite  sufficient 
for  these  purposes. 

24.  (1.)  The  sermons  in  the  College  chapel  are  prciched 
by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  The  head  master  jjreaches 
about  four  times  a  year.  The  Conducts  (as  deputies  for  the 
Provost)  occasionally  preach,  and  a  special  sermon  is  some- 
times given  by  a  Bishop  or  other  dignitari".  I  should  say 
that  the  sermons  are  not  specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ;  at 
least  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  arc  conscious  of  it. 

CJ.)  The  boys  are  always  prejiared  for  confirmation  by 
their  tutors,  either  separately  or  in  classes. 

(,'?.)  The  boys  attend  chapel  twice  a  day  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  onee  on  half-holidays.  The  attendance  at  Holy 
Communion  is  good — there  is  no  rule  about  this. 

(-1,  5.)  Every  tutor  sees  his  pupils  on  Sunday.  Divinity 
questions  are  set  in  school  which  have  to  be  done  on  the 
Sunday,  to  be  shown  up  on  Monday  morning.  (ireek 
Testament  is  construed  and  explained  in  all  divisions  in  the 
upi)er  school.  The  fourth  form  have  al.so  on  Monday  a 
lesson  in  Uible  history.  In  Lent,  I  believe,  there  is  a 
Greek  Testament  lesson  on  Wednesday.  The  (ireek  Testa- 
ment forms  one  of  the  subjects  in  all  school  and  college 
examinations. 

L'7.  The  sixth  form,  both  colleger  arid  oppidan,  have 
power  to  set  punishments  for  breaches  of  disciphne  in  the 
house,  and  are  supposed  to  keep  order  when  required  in 
school,  and  to  stop  fighting,  smoking,  and  otiier  forbidden 
uni'isements  amongst  the  lower  boys.  The  sixth  form  in 
college  have  considerable  power,  which  they  use  to  enforce 
the  C'ollcge  rules,  such  as  keeping  time  for  chapel  and  hall, 
W'Caring  the  gown,  putting  lights  out  in  time,  &c. 

:if*.  Practically,  the  sixth  form  authority  is  very  little 
used  by  the  oppidans,  and  I  believe  the  want  of  it  is 
not  felt.  Where  so  many  boys  are  together,  as  is  the  case 
in  college,  with  only  one  master  to  look  over  them,  some 
authority  of  this  sort  is  reipiired.  It  is,  however,  hal)le  to 
be  overstrained,  and  I  have  known  instances  of  very  bad 
feeling  arising  between  the  sixth  and  fifth  form  in  College 
in  conseciuence  of  ai-bitrary  use  of  the  sixth  form  authority. 
I  think  that  the  respect  paid  to  the  position  of  the  sixth 
form  as  a  constituted  authority  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
stronger  boys  to  usurp  authority  not  given  them  by  the 
school  rides. 

L'i).  The  sixth  form,  and  the  greater  ])art  of  the  fifth  form, 
among  the  ojipidans,  and  in  college  the  sixth  form  and  the 
six  first  in  fifth  form  have  the  right  of  fagging.  E\ery 
lower  boy,  besides  his  general  liability  to  be  fagged  by  any 
sixth  or  fifth  form  boy  who  may  call  him,  has  a  "  master"  to 
whom  he  ones  especial  allegiance.  He  has  to  ])repare  his 
breakfast,  look  after  his  fire,  &c.  The  anu)unt  of  service 
required  is  not  very  onerous,  and  the  fag  has  the  advantage 
of  having  some  one  to  loolc  after  him  and  see  that  he  does 
not  get  bullied,  &c.  Besides  this,  the  existence  of  fagging 
helps  to  breed  a  res])cct  for  rule  and  order,  and  a  habit  of 
obedience  especially  desirable  in  a  place  where  so  much  per- 
sonal hberty  is  given  as  at  Eton. 

There  is  no  cricket  or  football  fagging  at  Eton ;  little  at 
fives,  and  not  much  compulsion  exercised  in  the  case  of 
boys  who  do  not  choose  to  join  in  games  with  others — not 
more,  I  should  say,  than  is  desirable. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  house-fagging  is  a  good  institu- 
tion— but  I  question  whether  the  power  of  fagging  exercised 
out  of  the  house  by  the  sixth  and  fifth  form  jn-oduces  more 
good  than  harm.  It  encourages  laziness  and  does  not  es- 
tablish any  relation,  as  the  house-fagging  does,  between  the 
lower  boy  fagged  and  the  fifth  form  boy  makiijg  use  of  him. 

30.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  eiitii-ely  to  prevent  abuse 
of  a  power  of  this  sort ;  but  1  believe  from  my  own  recol- 
lections of  the  fagging  in  college,  that  instances  of  it  are  not 
common.  Such  instances,  if  they  occurred,  would  not,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  generally  come  under  a  master's  knowledge. 
33.  In  a  regular  week,  Tuesday  and  Saturday  are  half 
holidays,  and  Thursday  has  three  schools.  All  saints'  days 
are  wliole  holidays,  and  their  vigils  half-holidays.  Hobdays 
are  given  for  royal  birthdays,  &e.,  and  for  births  in  families 
related  to  the  Provost,  or  any  of  the  Fellows ;  but  not  for 
any  distinctions  gained  by  Eton  men  at  the  Universities,  or 
elsewhere. 

35.  As  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  boys  in  their  own 
rooms,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  weeks  is  extremely 
irregular,  it  is  difficult  to  state  what  time  a  boy  has  to 
himself  on  any  given  wiiole  school  day.  Sometimes  t'ne 
work  of  the  week  is  so  crowded  into  the  first  few  days,  as  to 


leave  little  time  for  anything  else.  The  time  a  boy  is  actually 
in  school  on  a  whole  school  day,  is,  on  an  average,  3i  hours. 
-10.  The  nominal  bounds  are  very  narrow ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  arc  no  real  hounds.  The  boys  generally 
"  shirk,"  as  it  is  termed,  when  they  see  a  master  coining.  ^ 
This  system  has,  I  believe,  :i  decidedly  bad  moral  effect ;  it 
is  extremely  inefficient,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  real 
advantages  which  it  possesses.  If  bounds  are  needed,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  lay  down  some  rational  limits  which 
would  be  respected  both  by  boys  and  by  masters  in  dealing 
with  boys. 

42.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  proportion  of  boys  who 
work,  and  boys  who  are  first  in  the  games  of  the  jilace,  is 
different  at  Eton  to  the  proportion  at  other  schools.  The 
standard  of  work  is  not  so  high  as  it  might  be,  and  the 
activity  of  the  jilace  (amongst  the  oppidans  especially) 
shows  itself  more  out  of  school  than  in  school. 

•13.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  education  at  Eton, 
so  far  as  regards  the  amount  of  knowledge  imijarted,  is 
(luitc  in  i)roportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  taking  the 
average  of  those  who  leave  the  school,  after  going  through 
the  regular  course.  The  best  that  Eton  turns  out  are  as 
good  as  the  best  of  any  other  school ;  but  the  average  is 
not  as  high  as  it  might  be.  I  believe,  however,  that  boys 
leave  Eton  with  well  prepared  and  well  exercised  minds; 
with  manly  habits  of  thought,  and  gentlemanly  feelings ; 
and  are  as  well  fitted  as  those  who  come  from  other  schools, 
to  enter  on  the  University  course ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
same  is  triie  of  other  professions. 

What  deficiency  there  is  arises  from  the  fact,  that  hard 
work  is  not  enough  respected  at  Eton  ;  an  evil  partly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  iieculiai-ities  of  the  class  of  parents  who 
send  their  sons  to  Eton,  and  who,  in  most  instances,  knowing 
that  their  sons  will  not  have  to  work  for  their  living,  do 
not  care  for  their  working  hard  at  school :  but  partly,  also, 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  school  arrangements,  and  the 
absurd  number  of  hcdidays  and  half-holidays.  But  even 
under  the  present  arrangement  of  time,  a  higher  standard 
of  work  might,  I  believe,  be  attained.  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  a  still  further  limitation  of  the  number  of  jnipils 
allowed  to  each  master,  and  of  the  number  of  boys  in  each 
division,  would  do  niuCh  towards  it.  More  frequent  exa- 
minations, and  more  prizes  offered  to  comjietition,  would 
liroduce  a  good  effect. 

-14.  .\s  a  preliminaiT  to  all  improvements  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  school,  I  think  two  things  indispensable.  First, 
that  the  head  master  should  have  entire  fieedom  of  action  ; 
.secondly,  that  the  advice  of  the  assistant  masters  should 
sometimes  be  had  in  questions  affecting  the  school. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  system  of  fellow  shijis 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  except  the  proWsion  which  it 
affords  as  retiring  pcn.sions  to  masters  who  have  served  their 
time  ;  a  provision  which  might  be  made  in  many  instances 
by  distribution  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  to  the  College,  to  the  senior  assistant 
masters,  who  happen  to  be  clerg\'men. 

I  would  further  make  the  following  suggestions  : — 
(1.)  That  the  election  of  the  Provost  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  entirely  free  from  all  restric- 
tion, such  as  now  limit  the  power  of  choice  ;  and 
that  the  revenues  of  the  provostship   should  be 
increased,  so  that  a  lavman  or  unbeneficed  clergy- 
man might  hold  it  with  dignity,  and  discharge  its 
duties  satisfactorily. 
(2.)  That  fellowships  should  be  held  by  a  certain  number 
of  assistant  masters,  who  should  form  part  of  a 
school  council  to  consult  with  the  head  master; 
other  College  officers,  such  as  bursars,  chajjlains, 
&c.,  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  under  any  ar- 
rangement that  could  be  formed. 
(3.)  That  a  board  of  governors  should  be  appointed,  with 
whom  should  rest  the  election  of  the  head  master. 
Of  the  number  of  these  should  be,  ex-officio,  the 
Provost  and   Visitor.      To  these  governors,   the 
head  master  should  give  occasional  rejiorts ;  but 
in  the  direction  of  the  school  he  should  be  left 
entirely  free. 
(-1.)  That  a  council  of  assistant  masters,  some  of  them 
holding  fellowships,  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
•  suit  with  the  head  master. 

(5.)  That   meetings  of  assistant  masters  should   some- 
times be  assembled  to  give  the  head  master  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  opinions  of  his  sub- 
ordinates on  questions  concerning  the  school. 
(6.)  That  assistant  masters  should  be  appointed  without 

reference  to  their  place  of  education. 
(7.)  That  the  mathematical  masters  should  be  considered 
as  in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
classical  masters ;  a  certain  number  of  boarding- 
houses  being  reserved  for  them  in  turn  ;  and  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  enable  them 
to  take  permanent  private  pupils. 

U 
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(8  )  That  the  number  of  pupils  allowed  to  each  tutor 
should  be  limited  to  35,  and  that  the  number  of 
masters  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  make  the 
divisions  of  the  school  smaller. 
(9.)  That  French  should  be  made  a  necessary  part  of  the 
work  of  the  whole  school. 

(10.)  That  history  should  be  taught  in  school  m  all 
divisions. 

(11.)  That  more  facilities  should  be  given  than  is  now 
the  case,  to  boys  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school 
who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves  in  mathe- 
matics, and  have  more  aptitude  for  mathematics 
than  classics. 

(12.)  That  examinations  shoidd  be  held  in  all  divisions, 
at  least  twice  a  year,  the  result  of  which  should 
determine  the  places  of  boys  at  school :  and  that 
regular  account  should  be  taken  of  all  work  done 
during  the  school-time,  the  result  of  which  should 
tell  in  the  next  examination.  At  present  the  boys 
will  not  work,  generally  speaking,  for  the  terminal 
collections  (which  do  not  alter  their  places  for  the 
next  half)  nearly  so  well,  as  for  the  trials  which 
place  them  higher  or  lower  in  their  division. 

(13.)  That  scholarships  should  be  established  out  of  the 
College  revenues,  to  be  held  by  oppidans  while 
still  at  Eton. 

The  existence  of  such  scholarships  would  enable 
a  certain  number  of  parents  to  send  their  sons  to 
Eton,  who  now  are  unable  to  do  so,  on  account 
of  the  high  charges  for  oppidans,  and  do  not  ivish 
their  sons  to  be  collegers ;  and  would  also  introduce 
new  objects  to  work  for,  the  want  of  which  is 
much  felt  at  Eton. 

Some  of  these  scholarships  might  be  open  to 

competition  without  the  school,  and  some  open  to 

oppidans;  and  some,  perhaps,  in  the  head  master  s 

gift. 

(14.)  That  the  whole  school  should  attend  chapel  at  least 

once  a  day. 

At  present  the  boys  only  go  to  church  twice, 
besides  the  Sunday,  in  a  regular  week,  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons ;  and  though  there  are 
prayers  in  niost  of  the  houses,  the  effect  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  that  of  a  short  service  in  chapel 
would  be. 
(15.)  That  the  sermons  in  the  school  chapel  should  be 
preached  by  the  head  master  generally,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  (if  dergj-men) 
and  by  deputies  appointed  by  the  head  master  or 
Provost. 

This  would  be  likely  to  ensure  their  being 
addressed  specially  to  the  boys  ;  which  they  never 
will  be,  so  long  as  they  are  preached  by  men  who 
are  not  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  school,  and 
who  cannot  take  so  strong  an  interest  in  their 
congregation  as  the  masters  who  are  daily  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  the  boys.  Eton  forms 
a  striking  contrast  in  this  particular  to  all  other 
great  public  schools. 
(16.)  That  the  school  calendar  should  be  thoroughly 
reformed. 

I  have  known  one  week  to  contain  two  whole 
holidays  and  three  half  holidays,  and  the  rest  to 
contain  only  two  half-holidays  and  one  "play  at 
"  four."  At  another  time,  the  three  &st  days  of 
the  week  may  be  with  the  exception  of  one  school 
three  whole  school  days,  and  the  three  last  half- 
holiday,  whole  holiday,  and  half-holiday.  I  re- 
member one  week  in  which  there  was  but  one  whole 
■  school  day,  and  that  day  Monday.  This  irregu- 
larity necessarily  interferes  with  the  industry  of 
the  boys  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  teaching. 
The  weeks  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible,  uniform. 
The  saints'  days  might  easily  be  marked  by  an 
additional  chapel  without  maintaining  the  present 
system  of  Compulsory  idleness. 
'17.)  That  the  collegers  should  be  better  housed  and  fed, 
'  and  at  a  less  expense,  and  that  the  gown  should 

be  retained  onlv  to  be  worn  in  hall  and  at  prayers^ 

F.  W.  Cornish. 


18.  The  ordinary  charges  and  expenses  of  an  Eton  boy 
consist  of  the  following  : — 


Answers  returned  by  Classical  Assistant  Masters 
(Lower  School). 
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II. 

10.  In  answer  to  question  10,  I  can  only  state  that  my 
emoluments  are  derived  from  my  pupils  except  the  sum  of 
30J.  salary  from  the  lower  master. 


*  Board,  lodging,  and  tuition 
t  Washing 

*  School     expenses, 

watching,  &c.    - 
t  Money     advanced 

allowance,  &c.  - 
X  Head  master 
X  Entrance  to  ditto  - 

*  Mathematical  master     - 

*  Sanatorium  -         -         - 
Besides  these  items  extra  masters  and  tradesmen's  bills, 

which  of  course  vary  according  to  the  parents'  wish,  are 
sent  in.  I  consider  the  average  of  boys'  bills,  inclusive  of 
the  above  items,  to  have  been  in  my  house  about  1/5/.  a 
year,  and  I  speak  from  an  experience  of  27  years.  I  always 
endeavour  by  the  aid  of  the  parent  to  supervise  and  control 
a  boy's  expense.  From  my  pupils  out  of  my  house  I 
receive  10  or  20  guineas  a  year,  pretty  much  according  to 
my  knowledge  of  their  parents'  circumstances,  making  no 
difference  with  regard  to  their  work.  In  my  own  house 
when  brothers  share  one  room  they  are  charged  110/.  a 
year. 

19.  The  amount  received  by  me  during  the  year  1860  for 
pupils,  both  in  and  out  of  my  house,  was  as  nearly  as  can 
be  3,430/.,  from  which  of  course  is  to  be  deducted  the 
expenses  of  their  boarding,  &c. 

21 .  Each  boy,  except  in  the  case  of  brothers,  has  a  room 
to  himself  in  my  house ;  and  they  are  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Eliot  and  myself  for  their  health,  &c. 

23.  There  is  a  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  my 
boys.  They  breakfast  from  nine  to  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
and  in  the  winter  have  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  before 
they  go  into  early  school  if  they  come  for  it ;  dine  at  two 
o'clock ;  have  tea  at  five  or  six  o'clock  ;  supper  at  nine 
o'clock  p.m.  Their  food  is  as  good  as  can  be  got.  and  they 
have  as  much  as  they  please. 

25.  The  salary  of  3u/,  cannot  be  deemed  enough  for  a 
master's  school-work,  and  therefore  I  conclude  he  is  con- 
sidered to  be  paid  chiefly  from  his  house  and  pupils. 

26.  This  question  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  can  be 
answered  by  a  decided  negative. 

27-  My  system  is  to  supply  a  boy  \vith  everything  need- 
ful, as  carpets,  &c.,  and  charge  him  six  guineas  at  his 
entrance. 

28.  The  selection  commonly  is  with  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian ;  sometimes  with  the  head  master  or  other  authority. 

.32-34.  I  have  now  23  boys  in  my  house. 


With  regard  to  the  3rd  paper  of  "  questions  relating  to 
the  system  and  course  of  study,  &c.,  &c.,"  I  conceive  that 
it  appertains  principally  to  the  head  master  and  assistants 
of  the  upper  school  to  answer  its  questions.  I  can  only 
sav  that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  Eton  system  is, 
atthe  least,  as  well  qualified  as  any  other,  private  or  public, 
to  send  out  gentlemen  and  scholars  into  the  world,  and  fit 
them  to  perform  their  se\-eral  duties  in  it ;  but  that  it  is 
capable  of  improvement  hke  every  other  human  institution, 
cannot  be  doubted. 

W.  L.  Eliot,  M.A. 


Rev.  John  William  Hawtket,  M.A. 

Prefatory  Remarks. 

In  replying  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  the  revenues  and  management  of  certain  colleges  and 
schools,  and  the  instruction  given  therein,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  those  questions,  which  are  applicable  to  myself 
as  an  assistant  master  in  the  lower  school  at  Eton,  limited  to 
lower  school  pupils. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  my  reply,  I  think  it  right  to 
give  some  information  as  to  the  peculiar  character  and 
system  of  my  house,  which  differs  in  many  resjiects  from 
that  of  the  other  houses  connected  ^vith  Eton  school, 
whether  conducted  by  Masters  or  Dames,  inasmuch  as 
while  other  Masters  and  Dames  are  allowed  to  receive  into 
their  houses  boys  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  school,  my 
house  is  set  apart  for  boys  of  the  lower  school  only,  of 
ages  varying  from  eight  to  fourteen  years,  at,  about,  or 
before  which  time  they  pass  by  examination  into  tlie  upper 
school,  and  are  moved  on  to  other  houses.  I  received  my 
appointment  as  an  assistant  master  in  the  lower  school  in 
the  month  of  April  1842. 

Prior  to  that  date  there  had  been  no  house  exclusively 
set  apart  for  the  younger  boys. 

When  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  was  sent  to 
Eton,  his  position  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  of 
a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.     He  was,  greatly  to  his  dis- 

•  Obligatory.  t  Varialilo. 

t  Obligatory  and  uniform,  except  with  noblemen. 
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advantage,  tlirown  at  a  very  early  period  entirely  upon  his 
own  r<'spi)nsil)ility  among  »  number  of  boys  a  ({reat  deal 
older  than  himself. 

Il  was  felt  by  the  authorities  that  it  was  most  desirable 
to  supply  a  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  accommoilation 
])rovidcd  for  children  of  such  a  tender  aije ;  and  I  received 
my  ajJixjintment  upon  the  express  condition  that  I  should 
open  a  house  confined  to  lower  school  jjujiils.  subject  to 
certain  rejfulations. 

rhe  three  most  important  conditions  were  : — 

1st.  That  the  pupils  should  be  received  at  the  reduced 

charge  of  IdO/.  per  annum  for  board  and  tnition. 

indTThat  this  charge  should  include  everything  a  boy 

required  in  board  and  lodging, 
iird.  That  the  pu])ils  should  take  all  their  meals  to- 
gether in  the  presence  of  some  responsible  person. 

With  the  e.xception  of  arrangements  dependent  upon  the 
above  conditions,  my  house  was  at  first  conducted  very 
much  as  other  houses.  Boys  occupied  the  rooms  by  day, 
in  which  they  slept  at  night,  and  in  many  ways  lived  more 
independently  than  I  thought  right. 

By  degrees  experience  showed  where  improvements  might 
be  made  with  advantage  in  the  detailed  arrangements  of  my 
house  ;  and  from  time  to  time  alterations  have  been  made 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  those  in  authority  lor 
the  time  being. 

It  took  several  years  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  had, 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  par- 
ticular house,  existed  against  an  education  in  the  lower 
school  as  preparatory  to  the  upper. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  new  arrangements  for  little 
boys  gained  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of  supporters, 
so  that  for  the  last  eight  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
prosperity. 

One  great  difficulty  from  the  first  was  that  there  was  no 
special  play-ground  for  my  pupils,  and  tliat,  consequently, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  share  "  the  playing  fields  "  indis- 
criminately «'itli  the  upper  school,  they  came  more  into 
collision  with  older  boys  than  was  desirable. 

About  ten  years  since  my  first  effort  was  made  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience.  The  only  piece  of  ground  attainable, 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  "  college  "  was  a  turnij)  field 
under  cultivation,  in  extent  about  two-and-a-half  acres. 
'I'his  was  the  commencement  of  my  private  play-ground. 
An  adjoining  jjiece  of  land,  upwards  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
upon  which  a  small  farm  house  and  homestead  were  stand- 
ing, was  in  time  added,  and,  at  a  later  period  a  meadow, 
lying  on  the  other  side  of  a  public  footway,  was  included, 
'i'hese  three  pieces  of  land  have  been  united,  the  public 
path  diverted — the  whole  has  been  levelled,  laid  dou-n  in 
turf  or  gravel  walks,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  fence  at  my 
sole  expense. 

The  first  house,  which  I  occupied  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  was  not  built  for  the  especial  requu-ements  of  young 
boys.  Moreover,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  "  college  " 
it  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  very  temptations  from  which 
we  were  anxious  to  separate  tbem. 

Consequently  two  years  ago  I  commenced  a  new  house 
also  at  my  own  expense  at  one  extremity  of  my  private 
play-ground. 


This  house  we  have  occupied  since  the  commencement  of 
the  autumn  schooltime.  It  is  calculated  to  acconmiodate 
when  quite  full,  one  pupil  less  than  the  number  which  1 
had  occasionally  in  the  two  previous  yeai-s  in  ray  old  house ; 
the  object  in  view  not  being  to  increase  my  number  of 
jnipils.  but  to  increase  their  advantages,  giving  them  more, 
air,  more  inducement  to  wholesome  exercise,  more  jjrotec- 
tion  from  evil,  and  keeping  them  more  entirely  under  my 
own  surveillance. 

I  have  been  thus  subject  for  many  years  past  to  a  very 
great  outlay  in  order  to  impro\'e  the  condition  of  my  pupils. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  state,  that  while  this  has 
been  the  case,  the  success  and  prosperity  of  my  house  is, 
from  its  very  constitution,  far  more  ])recaj'ious  than  that 
of  the  houses  of  other  assistant  masters  ;  for.  in  the  first 
place,  whether  or  not  boys  entering  the  lower  school  are 
placed  therein,  remains  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  |)arents, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  lower  school  boys  are 
still  scattered  about  in  other  houses.  And,  again,  on  the 
average,  a  boy  stays  with  me  httle  more  than  two  years,* 
while  in  upper  school  houses  the  pupils  on  an  average 
remain,  I  believe,  at  least  four. 

For  this  reason  there  was  no  direct  limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  the  pupils  in  my  house.  It  was  indeed  taken 
for  granted  that  the  lower  master  would  exercise  some 
control  on  this  j)oint,  and  this  has  practically  come  to  pass ; 
for,  within  the  last  eight  months,  another  house  has  been 
appointed  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  my  own.  The 
recommendations  of  those  in  authority  (the  head  masters 
of  the  ujjper  and  lower  schools)  having  been  thus  somewhat 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  the  numbers  in  my  house  have 
become  lower,  and  the  prosi)ects  of  admissions  fewer; 
while  the  entrances  to  the  two  houses  united  ha^■e  been  as 
many  as  they  have  ever  yet  been  to  my  single  house  at  any 
fomier  ])eriod. 

During  the  last  three  years  my  number  has  occasionally 
for  a  very  short  time  amounted  to  50  boarders.  At  the 
re-opening  of  the  approaching  school  time  my  number  will 
be-ll.  At  the  examination  in  June  next,  fifteen  of  these 
will  try  for  the  upper  school,  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
succeeding,  they  will  all  jiass  from  my  house. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  the  circulation  being  so  rapid, 
the  number  must  always  be  very  variable.  Whereas,  taking 
into  consideration  a  reduced  charge  without  extras,  and  the 
enormous  expenses  entailed  by  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  an  Eton  house,  iiiimhers  alone  will  give  a  fair 
remuneration. 

For  some  years,  except  in  one  or  two  very  especial  cases, 
I  have  taken  no  pupils  except  the  boys  actually  boarding  in 
my  house  ;  v.'hile,  at  the  same  time,  1  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  eflScient  heli>  from  the  members  of  my  own  imme- 
diate family  circle,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
those  in  authority,  and  with  the  very  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  parents. 

II. 

18.  I  forward  two  specimens  of  the  bills  sent  in  by  me 
to  the  parents  of  my  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  last  school 
time,  which,  with  the  annotations  on  the  same  in  italics, 
are  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  question  in  point.f 


A  N8WBB8 

.    Eton. 


•  After  a  very  close  calculation  the  averaffe  time  proves  to  be  two  years  aud  six  weeks, 
t  Copy  of  the  highest  and  lowest  bills  sent  in  Cliristmas  1861. 


~     2 


Highest. 

(  Un(form)  Board  and  tuition   for  a  school 
time  from  election  to  Christmas*- 

fWdshmg  Cchatged  by  the  piece)    - 
:  I  Journey  money  -  -  -    o    o 

>     Allowance,   12  weeks  at  6rf.    ( Regtdated  *y  t    n    g 
:  J      the  wishes  of  the  parents)  -  -  \ 

!  .  Letters  and  parcels  -  -  -    0    6 

3     Half  year  to  sanatorium  (uniform)  -    0  12 

'  j  School  subscriptions  ('(■a//(jAfeAuroW»]?o/oryJ  0  12 

LSwimming  school     and  ticket  -        — 


J.  d. 

6    8 


X42  IG     3 


fHead  master  (far  lower  school  boy)  entrance) 

\l.\s.  -  -  -  -f 

-f-Head  master      _  _  _  - 

fLower  master  (for  lower  school  boy)  ex\~\ 


trance  4/.  As. 
(  L'nifurrn^  Lower  master 
Do.  writing  and  arithmetic 
German  (extra) 
Surgeon  ;   chemist 
Book<;eller 
Shoemaker 
Tailor 

Hatter  and  glover 
Hair  cutter 
Linen  draper 
Bat  maker 
Ironmonger 


-» 


-    2 

2 

n 

_    I 

l.'i 

0 

-    4 

4 

0 

-    I 

7 

9 

-    1 

\f> 

n 

-    it 

R 

2 

-     4 

H 

c 

-     0 

2 

0 

24 

IS 

.■) 

42 

16 

3 

£67 

14 

8 

Board  and  tuition  for  a  school-time  from ) 

election  to  Christmas 
"Washing  -  _  . 

Journev  money 
Allowance,  12  weeks  at  fid. 
Letters  and  parcels 
Half  year  to  sanatorium  - 
School  subscriptions 
.Swimming  school  and  Ticket 


Head  master,  entrance 

Head  master 

Lower  master,  entrance 

Lower  master    - 

Writing  and  arithmetic 

Surgeon  ;   chemist 

Bookseller 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Hatter  and  glover 

Hair  cutter 

Linen  draper 

Bat  maker 

Ironmonger 


£    s.  d. 


2 

7 

S 

- 

0  10 

6 

- 

u 

6 

0 

_ 

u 

n 

A 

_ 

0 

12 

0 

- 

0 

12 

6 

- 

£37 

15 

y 

_ 
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2 

2 

a 

- 

1 

15 

0 

- 

2 

1 

9 

_ 

0 

7 

7 

- 

0 

!2 

0 

6    8    4 
37  15    9 


;e44    4     I 


*  There  are  three  school-times  in  the  year;  therefore  the  annual  charge  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  a  boy  in  iny  house  is  100'.,  of  which  16/.is  supposed  lo 
be  paid  for  tuition.  -f- In  the  case  of  noblemen  these  fees  are  doubled. 

U  2 
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Answers.  19.  In  the  year  1860   I  received  for   tuition  at  Easter 

'       250/.;  election,"  247/.   10*.;    Christmas,  242/.   10s.;    total, 

Eton.         740/. 

20.  I   have  two  pujiils  who   lodge  with  their  parents. 

Rev.  One  of  the  two  has  his  meals  with  the  pupils  in  my  housC  ; 
J.  W.Hawtrey.   and  both  are  in  every  resjject  on  an  equal  footing  with  my 
other  pupils  as  regards  instruction  and  the  vise  of  the  play- 
ground. 

21.  The  nature  of  the  accommodation  afforded  to  boys  in 
my  house  is  very  different  from  that  in  other  houses. 
There  is  i)ro\-ision'  in  two  corridors  for  38  boys,  in  separate 
bed  chambers.  These  are  Marmed  by  hot  water,  and  venti- 
lated by  Watson's  patent  \-entilators.  In  each  corridor 
there  is  a  bed  chamber  occupied  by  a  boy's  maid.  But,  as 
in  some  cases,  little  boys  are  afraid  to  sleep  alone  in  sepa- 
rate rooms,  there  is  one  room  calculated  to  hold  three,  and 
two  others  calculated  to  hold  four,  in  which  such  boys  can 
be  jjlaced. 

Each  single  bed  chamber  has  its  bed  and  bedding, 
bureau,  or  chest  of  drawers,  chair,  carpet  and  wash-hand 
stand,  with  its  furniture,  complete.  The  same  amount  of 
furniture  is  provided  for  each  boy  in  the  larger  rooms. 

During  the  day  the  boys  take  their  meuls  in  the  "  dining 
'■'  room"  (30  ft.  l)y  18  ft.),  with  myself  and  family. 

In  the  "book  room,"  17ft.  by  13ft.,  and  12ft.  high, 
each  boy  has  a  lock-U])  cupboard  for  his  books  and  trea- 
sures, &c.  In  this  room  a  boy  can  sit,  read,  WTite,  draw, 
talk,  and  employ  himself  as  he  pleases.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  room  where  boys,  who  are  not  quite  well,  can  sit. 

There  are  two  pupil  rooms  (Xo.  1,  22  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and 
lUft.  high;  No.  2,  19ft.  by  17ft.,  and  lljft.  high,) 
where  all  the  lessons  are  prepared  under  supervision.  There 
is  a  boys'  library  or  reading  room  (30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and 
11 A  ft.  high),  where  those  who  wish  to  employ  themselves 
quietly,  or  amuse  themselves  with  reading,  can  do  so  \nth- 
out  interruption.  For  those  who  jirefer  less  ^sedentary 
employments  there  is  a  play  room  30  ft.  by  17ift.,  and 
17  ft.  iiigh. 

There  is  a  lavatory,  with  liot  and  cold  water  laid  on, 
available  at  all  times  during  the  day,  as  during  the  day  I 
do  not  allow  my  pujnls  to  make  use  of  their  bed  rooms. 

A  bath  room,"  with  three  compartments,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  full-sized  bath,  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on, 
is  constantly  used  during  the  week  by  the  boys,  when 
maids  are  always  in  attendance. 

In  the  event"  of  illness  there  is  a  room  entirely  separate 
from  all  other  rooms,  inter-secured,  lofty,  airy,  and  well 
ventilated,  with  every  kind  of  convenience  suitable  for  an 
in\-alid.  The  boys'  maids,  of  whom  there  are  four,  are 
always  in  attendance  botli  night  and  morning,  and  can  be 
summoned  by  a  call  Ijell  when  anything  is  required. 

22.  The  boys  in  my  house  jjrepare  all  their  work  of  every 
description  in  the  pujjil-rooms. 

23.  There  is  one  uniform  scale  of  diet.  The  meals  are 
four  in  number.  The  puijils  breakfast,  dine,  and  take  tea 
with  me  and  my  family  :  live  exactly  as  we  do. 

24.  I  consider  that"  the  ])rofit  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  are  an'  indirect  payment  for  the 
work  in  which  I  am  employed  with  my  divisiim  in  school, 
since  as  an  equivalent  for  that  work  and  all  that  it  entails, 
I  receive  only  30/.  per  annum. 

26.  I  discourage  as  much  as  possible  the  frequenting  of 
all  eating-shops  or  houses  of  entertainment.  I  require  all 
the  boys  in  my  house  to  deposit  their  pocket-money  with 
me.  An  accurate  account  is  kept  for  each  boy,  and  they 
have  :in  opportunity  of  drawing  their  "bank,"  as  they  call 
it,  once  every  day,  but  pnqioxciy  not  until  after  dinner.  This 
may  seem  an  arbitrary  .measure,  but,  in  se\'eral  ways, 
although  it  entails  much  that  is  disagreeable  and  irksome 
to  myself,  it  acts  beneficially.  It  enables  me  to  check 
waste",  to  advise  as  to  the  manner  of  expenditure,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  arising  from  boys  care- 
lessly leaving  money  about.  This  sur\'eiUance  o\-er  a  little 
boy's  purse  is  rendered  the  more  expedient  by  the  fact,  that 
in  some  cases  the  pocket-money  allowed  by  parents  is 
e.xtravagantly  great. 

27.  Each  boy  provides  himself  with  six  towels,  otherwise 
every  description  of  furniture  is  providc<l  by  me  wdthout 
any  extra  charge.  

III. 

fi.  In  reiily  to  question  6,  I  have  filled  up  the  tabular 
form  D.  I  have  not  filled  up  E,  as  with  the  exception  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  lesson  on  Sunday,  and  a  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture  learned  by  heart,  there  is  no  time  for  any 
instruction  beyond  that  given  in  preparation  of  school- 
work. 

13.  There  are  no  "  established  prizes "  in  the  lower 
school.  Prizes,  however,  for  good  conduct  and  proficiency 
are  liberally  awarded  by  the  lower  master  at  his  own  expense 
at  the  termination  of  each  school-time,  and  after  the  regular 


examinations.  Prizes  are  also  given  in  the  same  manner 
by  me  as  tutor  to  those  of  my  pupils  who  have  deserved 
them  by  diligence  and  apjdication.  Similar  prizes  are 
given  by  the  mathematical  master. 

15.  Every  lesson  is  first  prepared,  and  then  construed  in 
the  pupil  room  before  the  boys  go  into  school.  The  con- 
struing lesson  in  school  occupies  one  hour,  the  previous 
construing  of  the  same  lesson  in  the  pupil  room  occupies 
between  25  and  .30  minutes. 

16.  I  h.ave  replied  fully  to  this  question  amongst  my 
prefatory  remarks. 

18.  I  endeavour  to  jiay  attention  to  "  individual  charac- 
ter, capacity,  and  mental  bias,"  and  from  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  boys  I  have  many  opportunities  of  obtaining 
an  insight  into  their  individual  characters. 

21.  I  have  a  private  library  and  reading-room  for  my 
boys,  of  useful  and  entertaining  books.  To  this  they  have 
access  in  wet  weather,  and  at  all  times  in  the  evening  after 
the  lessons  have  been  prepared  for  the  next  day. 

23.  First  as  to  direct  religious  and  moral   instruction. ' 
At  morning  and  evening  prayer  a  portion  of  Holy  Scrijiture 
is  read  daily.     There  are  four  Scripture  lessons  in  school 
each  week,  besides  a  private  lesson  in  my  study  or  jjupil 
room  on  Sunday. 

Secondly,  as  to  indirect  religious  and  moral  influence : — 
A  great  deal  is  effected  by  the  general  moral  discipline  of 
the  house ;  by  the  constant  intimate  intercourse  between 
the  lioys  and  their  tutor;  by  paternal  intercourse  with 
individual  boys ;  and  especially  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
tiring to  rest,  when  I  make  a  point  of  being  amongst  them, 
on  which  occasion  they  often  volunteer  their  confidence, 
and  receive  my  advice. 

24.  Tlie  church  arrangements  for  all  the  boys  in  the  lower 
school  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few 
years. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  the  numbers,  both  in  the 
iip])er  and  lower  schools,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  accom- 
modation in  the  College  chapel.  In  consequence  of  this  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  authorities  that  the  boys  of 
the  lower  school  should  every  Sunday  attend  the  morning 
and  afternoon  services  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  John's, 
where  ami)le  accommodation  has  been  jn-ovided  for  them. 
It  was,  hon'ever,  thought  undesirable  that  l;oys  should  pass 
through  tlic  town  of  Eton  on  week-days  ;  and  therefore, 
except  on  Sundays,  the  services  usual  at  Eton  are  con- 
ducted by  the  lower  master  in  the  cemetery  chapel,  capable 
of  holding  140  l)oys.  One  of  the  lower  scliool  assistants 
is  always  in  attendance. 

On  Sunday  the  boys  have  a  Scripture  lesson  in  school 
before  breakfast ;  they  attend  service  in  the  parish  church 
twice;  they  say  by  heart  a  jKirtion  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  more  advanced  boys  have  to  prepare  answers  to 
"  Sunday  questions  "  and  Greek  Testament.  In  the  evening 
I  read  aloifd  a  suitalde  and  interesting  story  to  the  whole  of 
my  pu])ils. 

34.  They  must  be  dressed  in  time  for  family-prayers, 
which  are  at  7-15  .\.M.  in  the  winter,  at  6.45  a.m.  in  the 
summer.  Their  hour  for  going  to  bed  is  9  p.m.  The 
youngest  boys  retire  somewhat  earlier. 

35.  The  time  which  each  boy  has  for  play  depends  in 
some  degree  upon  the  power  he  possesses  of  getting  through 
his  work.  The  Eton  system  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
work  done.  The  boys  ha^-e  plenty  of  change,  owing  to 
their  passing  and  repassing  so  often  from  the  house  to  the 
classical  and  mathematical  schools;  and  they  make  the 
most  of  short  intervals  of  relaxation  between  the  studies. 
On  a  whole  school-day,  however,  the  amount  of  time  which 
a  little  boy  in  the  lower  school  can  claim  for  play  is  very 
limited. 

36.  The  private  ground  on  which  mv  house  stands  is  just 
under  six  acres.  Of  this  little  more  than  one  acre  is  re- 
served for  the  house  and  garden.  Of  tlie  remainder  the 
boys  have  the  use  and  advantage. 

37.  It  has  been  entirely  levelled  for  cricket  and  laid  down 
in  turf,  with  the  exception  of  broad  gravel  walks,  which 
they  can  use  in  wet  weather. 

38.  The  ground  immediately  surroundiflg  the  playground 
is  perfectly  open;  it  consists  of  gardens  and  common  land. 

39.  Summer,  cricket ;  autumn,  footljall ;  spring,  rounders 
and  ]irisoners'  base.  I  have  built  for  the  use  of  my  boys 
two  fives-courts,  available  at  all  seasons.  The  ground  being 
entirely  private,  healthy  and  childish  games  are  carried  out 
to  a  great  extent.  In  addition  to  the  out- door  amusements 
provision  has  been  made  in  their  ])lay  room  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  climbing  poles,  ropes,  &c  ,  &c. 

40.  The  hoys  are  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  ground  about  the  house.  But  I 
distinctly  tell  them  that  1  do  not  oppose  a  country  walk, 
though  they  must  conform  to  the  ancient  regulations  of  the 
school  as  long  as  they  are  in  force. 
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41.  All  my  boys  learn  swimminjj.  Some  Icarii  fcnoing. 
Some  are  drilled.  Instruction  in  these  things  forms  an 
extra  charge. 

44.  As  an  assistant  master,  and  ai  the  parent  of  three 
bnys  now  at  Eton,  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  modern 
languages  should  form  part  of  tlie  course  of  edurntion. 
Kifiirts  were  made  some  years  since  in  my  house  to  teach 
the  little  boys  French  as  "  private  business  ;  "  but  the  time 
))roved  to  be  so  fully  occupied  by  the  school-work,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  produce  much  result. 

"  Singing,"  too,  might  be  added  with  advantage,  an  ac- 
quirement producti\e  of  present  refinement  and  of  future 
advantage,  es])ecially  to  those  intended  for  Holy  Orders. 
This  also  was  tried  in  my  house  for  two  school  times  on  the 
Hiillah  system  under  a  professional  instructor.  The  great 
difficulty  lay  in  finding  time  for  the  lessons.  The  result,  as 
far  as  it  went,  was  satisfactory. 

John  ^VlLl.I.\.M   H.vwtrf.v. 


Eev.  W.  L.  Hakdistv,  M.A. 


II. 

'2.  The  statutable  number  of  Fellows  was  ten  ;  diminished 
in  the  reign  of  Kdward  IV.  to  seven,  owing  to  that  king's 
spoliation  of  part  of  the  college  revenues.  This  diminution 
was  ap])roved  by  .Vrchbishop  Laud,  on  an  ajjpeal  from 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

3.  In  the  head  master  (as  directed  and  controlled  by 
the  College  in  the  jierson  of  the  Provost),  for  the  upper 
school ;  the  lower  master  for  the  lower  school. 

-1.  The  statutes  being  in  letter  practically  obsolete,  the 
government  is  mainly  discretionary  in  the  hands  of  the 
I'rovost  and  the  head  master. 

5.  See  the  third  rejiort  of  the  ("omniittee  of  Kducntion  of 
tiie  Lower  Orders,  jtrintcd.Iune,  1S18.  Ajipcndi.v  (A.)  eon- 
tains  the  statutes  and  other  documents,  referred  to  in 
(|Ucstions  5  and  (i. 

().  The  original  statutes  in  the  British  Musncm.  See 
jiMge  '221  of  the  report  referred  to  above.  The  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  is  called  Iluggetts.  Marginal  readings 
are  from  a  copy  in  the  jiossession  of  the  College. 

7.  See  Mr.  llinde'.s  examination  in  the  report,  as  to  the 
extent  of  dispensing  power  exercised  by  the  visitor  of  the 
College,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

8.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  late  Bishop  (Kaye), 
decided  an  appeal  in  my  favour,  in  the  spring  of  183H, 
enabling  nic  to  be  examined  for  King's;  although  in  school 
order  I  was  not,  within  the  number  of  13,  at  the  head  of 
the  collegers. 

10.  Each  assistant  in  the  lower  school  receives  ^01.  ]ier 
annum  from  the  lower  master.  The  rest  of  his  income  is 
made  up  by  payments  from  pupils,  in  or  out  of  his  house. 

14.  Yes;  to  "0.  For  some  years, while  I  was  in  college, 
fi-our  18.3.'j  to  lS.'i9,  the  number  in  college  was  under  7", 
owing  to  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  expose  boys  to  the 
hardship  and  comparative  neglect  to  which  collegers  were 
exposed.     This  has  all  been  amended  for  many  years. 

18.  I  send  a  ])rinted  form  *  of  abstract,  sent  to  the  parent 
of  each  boy  in  my  house,  at  the  end  of  the  three  terms  of 
the  Eton  year.  In  some  Dames'  houses,  the  charges  are 
the  same  as  in  tutors'  houses.  In  others  they  are  10/.  or 
i?0/.  less.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  point  left  to  the  discretion 
of  '.ach  "  Dominus,"  or  "  Domina." 


*  A.  B.  (a  new  boy)  (upper  school.) 

£ 
Board  and  tuilion  from  election  to  Christmas    40 

fWashing  _  _  _  - 

"O     Journey  money  _  -  _ 

o^o  I  Allowance  weeks,  at 

g  rt  ^  l.e'ters  and  parcels  ^  _  . 

2 .5  1  Half  year  to  sanitarium  -  -    0 

<  I  School  suhscriptionb  Cabnut)  -  -    0 
LSwimming  school        and  ticket 

*  Head  master,  entrance    -  -  -s    5 
Head  master      -               -  -  -    2 
Lo  ff er  master,  entrance   -  -  - 
Lower  master     -               -  -  - 
Mathematics      -               -  -  -     I 
French                _               _  _  - 
'German              -               _  _  - 
Fencing         g    -               -  -,  - 
Drawing            . 

Surgeon ;  chemist  -  _  _ 

Bookseller  _  _  _  _ 

Shoemaker        -  _  _  _ 

Tailor  _  -  _  . 

Hatter  and  glover  -  -  - 

Hair  cutter         -  -  .  _ 

*  Linen  liraper     -  -  -  -    2 

*  Upholsterer  for  carpet  and  new  furniture    -    5 

*  Carpenter  for  bureau       -  -  -3 
Glazier                .               _  -  . 

*  Chma  and  glass  -  -  -     1 


t.  d. 
0    0 


5    0 
2    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


*  These  items  will  not  recur  in  the  boy's  Eton  career. 

In  addition  to  the  above  will  be  the  amount  of  tradesmen's  bills,  greatly 
varying  according  to  the  ages  and  tastes  of  different  boys,  and  entirely  con- 
trolable  by  the  parent's  supervision.  The  average  total  for  a  boy  in  a  tutor's 
house  is  from  ISO^  to  200^  a  year  for  all  expenses. 


2'^.  Yes ;  several   who  board  with  their   parents  in  the        ANSwrns. 

town  and  neighbourhood  of  Etcm.   Their  necessary  expenses  

are  only  those  for  tuition  and  school  expenses,  say  20/.  or  Eton. 

2^1.  per  annum.     They  are  entirely  equal  in  all  advantages  

of  the  school,  exce])t  "  Prestige  "  and  "  Genius  i.,uci."  ^I^™- 

2\.  Great  and  dangerous  laxity  prevails  in  this  respect.   J-W.  Ilawtrey 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  house  used  to  be  limited  to  32.  

This  tcood  old  rule  has  recently  been  flagrantly  broken,  with 
great  dantjer  to  the  future  discipline  and  good  government 
of  the  school. 

23.  The  ordinaiT  jiractice  in  the  school  is, — 
Breakfast,  S.30  or  !). 
Dinner,       2. 
'lea  at         (i. 
Supper  at  9. 
Meat,  pastry,  u!id  cheese,  are  usually  supplied  at  one  or 
both  of  dinner  and  supper. 

26.  A  tolerated  nuisance,  ujion  which  a  salutary  check 
has  lately  been  placed  by  discommoning  some'  shops, 
where  boys  had  been  allowed  to  run  into  debt. 

28.  With  the  parent.     It  is  usual  for  the  head  master,  I       ,     '^''"■j- 
believe,  to  recommend  parents  who  ajiply  to  him,  to  his    W.L.  Hurdislt/. 
own  more  recently  appointed  assistants.     " 

2!).  Nine  boarding  houses  are  kept  by  persons  not 
etigagcd  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

30.  No. 

32.  In  my  own  house,  at  present  111,  I  have  in  all  24 
pupils,  including  collegers,  and  boys  boarding  in  Dames' 
houses. 

III. 

8.  Practically  none  whatever  ;  except  so  far  as  the  head 
or  lower  master  may  choose  to  consult  any  assistant  pri- 
vately. It  is  universally  felt  by  us  that  we  should  have  more 
voice,  or  rather  some  voice,  in  matters  that  so  greatly  affect 
our  time  and  labour  in  carrying  on  the  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  school. 

10.  Modern  languages,  callisthenics,  &c.,  form  no  part  of 
the  regular  instruction  of  the  school.  Most  of  us  wish 
greatly  to  see  one  modern  language  at  haat  taught  to  each 
boy  in  the  school  without  extra  charge.  Most  boys  lose  on 
coming  to  I'^on  what  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or 
Italian  tliey  have  brought  with  them. 

14.  The  universal  practice,  and  so  to  all  intents  and  ])ur- 
poses  coiupulsory. 

The  well  known  leading  feature  of  F.ton  is  tliat  each  boy 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  double  or  Japanese  system 
of  supervision  in  his  comjiosition  and  lessons,  i.  e.  histutor's 
and  the  master  whose  division  he  attends  in  school. 

1.5.  This  is  the  case  universally,  except  in  the  two  highest 
divisions  of  the  school. 

The  time  occupied  in  construing  in  pupil  room  is  about 
half  that  ilevotcd  to  the  lesson  in  school. 

1().  Professedly  to  40.  I  believe  this  rule  to  be  disre* 
garded,  and  its  violation  to  be  connived  at  or  sanctioned. 

17.  The  parent  ia  quite  free  to  choose  any  tutor  he  may 
please  for  his  son.  Brothers  for  instance  are  often  sent  to 
different  tutors. 

1!*.  I  think  we  may  fairly  assert  that  if  a  Ijoy  of  ordinary 
abilities  uses  carefully  the  help  he  gets  from  his  tutor  and 
in  school,  he  may,  and  in  several  instances  has  competed 
successfully  in  all  the  examinations  referred  to. 

44.  (1.)  Our  deficiencies  are  those  of  the  age  : 
n.  Preponderance  of  secular  instruction. 

b.  Religious  services  made  snljservient,  and  often  super- 

seded by  studies  or  even  by  amusements. 

c.  Luxury,    self-indulgence,    extravagance,  and    indif- 

ference to  sacred  things,  too  often  encouraged  in 
the  boys  by  our  own  example. 
(2.)  I  woubi  recommend  an  early  daily  morning  service 
in  chapel. 
More  frequent  administration  of  the  HolyCommu- 
nion,  and  occasional  early  morning  Communion 
(say  at  8)  in  the  College  chapel. 

W.  L.  Hahdisty. 


Eev.  G.  R.  Ddpuis,  M.A. 


II. 

18.  The  charge  for  a  boy  in  my  house  (lower  school)  is 
105/.  per  annum,  washing  extra ;  (see  answer  27).  There 
is  an  entrance  fee  of  five  guineas  (four  of  which  go  to 
the  lower  master  and  one  to  the  head).  The  lower  master's 
annual  fee  is  six  guineas.  The  mathematical  master's 
annual  fee  is  four  guineas.  The  "  school  expenses  "  include 
charges  for  sanatorium,  gas  in  school,  for  the  keeping  up 
of  play-grounds,  for  watering  and  lighting  the  streets, 
chapel  fees,  amounting  in  all  to  about  41.  The  total  amount 
for  a  year  (exclusive  of  entrance),  I  should  put  at  125/. 

19.  .€700. 


Sev. 
G.  H.  Dupuis, 


u  s 
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Anstvers  22.  A  boy  in  my  house  has  a  separate  sleeping-room,  or, 

; ■       in  case  of  l.rothers,  or  \ery  younx  boys,   I   should  put  two 

Kton.  or  three  in  a  larger  room.     There  is  a  room  lor  the  hoys  to 

^e   used   as  a   sitting  room   and   tea-room.     Most   ot   the 

Beu.  school-work  is  prepared  under  my  eye  in  the  pupils'  room. 

G.  B.  Dupuis.        23.  Yes.    Breakfast,  bread  and  butter  and  sometimes  meat 

in  dining  room  at  H.3L).     Dinner,  hot  meats  and  sometimes 

soup  or  tish  in  addition,  puddings  and  tarts,  at  2.     Tea, 
bread  and  butter  (and  cake  and  jam  sometimes),  at  5*to  6. 
Supper,  cold  meat,  or  bread  and  cheese,  &c.,  at  8.30. 
L'6.  No. 

27.  I  provide  all  furniture  and  linen  for  my  boys'  rooms, 
and  make  no  extra  charge  for  it. 

28.  Generally  with  the  parents. 

29.  In  my   opinion  no  person   taking   no   part   in   the 
teaching  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  boarding  house. 


III. 

8.  No. 

II.  I  consider  that  a  great  drawback  to  the  mathematical 
school  is  the  fact  that  the  mathematical  assistants  do  not 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  classical  assistants  ;  the 
way  they  are  now  appointed  (by  one  of  tlie  assistant 
masters)  is  very  unsatisfactory.  They  should  be  appointed, 
if  upper  school  assistants,  by  the  head  master;  if  lower 
school,  by  the  lower  master.  I  believe  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  mathematical  assistants  do  not  instruct  the 
lower  school  at  all.  The  men  who  instruct  the  lower  school 
in  arithmetic  are  in  so  anomalous  a  position  that  their 
names  do  not  even  appear-  in  the  school  list  among  those  of 
the  other  masters;  and  they  totally  fad  (and  from  their 
position  in  life  must  fail)  to  obtain  the  respect  and  atten- 
tion from  the  boys  which  are  necessary  to  satisfactory 
progress. 

19.  For  the  Universities,  yes.  For  the  civil  and  military, 
yes.     For  the  East  India,  doubtful. 

34.  School  is  at  7  a.m.  in  summer  half;  7.30  a.m.  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  my  house  boys  under  10  go  to  bed  at 
8.30;  others  fall  lower  school)  at  9.30. 

G.  R.  Dupuis. 


Fev. 
S.  T.  Hawtrey. 


Answers  returned  by  the  M.\them.vtic.\l  Assistant 
Master  and  Assistants  iu  the  Mathematical 
School. 


Rev.  S.  T.  Hawtret,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Assistant 
Master. 

I  have  read  with  great  care  the  questions  on  paper  II. 
I  find  that  they  are  framed  so  as  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  normal  state  of  the  school,  and  refer  to  Eton  mainly 
in  its  character  of  one  of  the  ancient  foundation  classical 
schools  of  the  country ;  and  1  feel  that  I  should  have  to 
make  a  tortuous  use  of  the  questions ;  answering  them  in 
a  sense  in  which  they  were  not  put,  if  I  were  to  adhere  to 
them,  in  attempting  to  give  the  Commissioners  information 
on  a  matter  with  reference  to  which  they  would,  I  doubt 
not,  wish  to  have  it,  viz.,  the  successive  steps  which  have 
been  taken  during  the  last  22  or  23  years  to  adapt  the 
school  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  age,  by  bringing 
mathematics  and  scientific  studies  within  the  range  of  an 
Eton  education. 

As  it  is  stated  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  information  pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  though 
not  within  the  range  of  the  questions,  I  shall  lay  before  the 
Commissioners  the  progressive  steps  taken  in  this  (with 
respect  to  mathematics)  "transition  period,"  a  period  which 
can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  settled  down  into  a  "  normal 
state." 

The  atiswers  to  the  only  two  or  three  inquiries  of  paper  II. 
that,  from  my  own  knowledge  I  can  give,  will  be  appended 
to  this  statement,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  my 
answers  to  the  paper  III.  more  intelhgible  to  the  Commis- 
sioners than  they  would  have  been  without  this  previous 
statement. 


Up  to  the  year  1836,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hexter  appears  in 
the  Eton  list  as  the  only  teacher  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
mathematics  at  Eton.  In  that  year  Mr.  W.  F.  Girdlestone, 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  himself  educated  at 
Eton,  who  had  graduated  in  1835  as  19th  wrangler,  was 
appointed  mathematical  master. 

In  order  not  to  trench  on  the  interests  of  Mr.  He.xter,  he 
was  permitted,  till  the  voirtance  of  Mr.  Hexter's  office,  to 
teach  no  boys  but  those  who  were  in  the  "  head  master's 
division;"  (that  is,  about  the  30  highest  in  the  school,) 
unless  they  brought  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Hexter  that 
they  had  attended  his  class,  or  were  sufficiently  advanced 
to  attend  Mr.  Girdlestone's  lessons. 


At  the  end  of  a  year  Mr.  Girdlestone  resigned ;  the  posi- 
tion was  then  offered  (under  the  same  limitation  as  to 
pupils"!  to  Mr.  Boteler,  also  an  Etonian,  who  had  graduated 
in  1833  as  13th  wrangler.  On  his  declining  to  accept  the 
appointment,  and  there  being  no  other  eligible  Etonian,  it 
was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  writer,  who  had  gra- 
duated in  1832  as  11th  wrangler,  but  was  not  an  Etonian 
by  education.  AVhen  he  had  held  the  appointment  about 
three  years,  the  school  authorities  thinking  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  school  that  Mr.  Hexter  should  rCire, 
examined  his  books,  and  finding  that  he  had  an  income  of 
(JOO/.  a  year,  decided,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Hexter's  wish,  that 
the  writer  should  enter  on  the  privileges  of  his  office  on 
paying  Mr.  Hexter  200/.  annually  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life.  A  deed  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Hexter  and  the  writer,  with  the  sanction  and  concur- 
rence of  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

The  room  called  the  writing  school  (in  which  Mr.  Hexter 
had  formerly  given  his  lessons)  being  wanted  and  taken  for 
one  of  the  classical  divisions  of  the  school,  and  there  lieing 
no  school-room  in  which  to  give  lessons  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  mathematics,  the  writer,  for  the  more  effectually 
carrying  out  the  duties  that  had  now  devolved  on  him,  with 
the  consent  of  the  College  built  a  mathematical  school,  of 
which  the  plan  is  snljjoined,  on  a  model  that  appeared  to 
him  suitable  to  his  own  wants,  and  likely  to  render  the 
room  in  various  ways  a  benefit  to  the  school. 

By  the  plan  and  section  it  \vill  be  seen  that  the  building 
is  in  the  form  of  a  theatre.  The  desks  encircling  the 
master,  he  is  enabled  at  a  glance  to  see  how  the  boys  apply 
themselves  to  their  work,  and  passing  between  the  desks,  i.^ 
able  to  give  such  instruction  and  explanation  as  each  boy 
requires. 

By  a  simple  contrivance  in  folding  back  the  desks,  the 
room  becomes  adapted  and  very  suitable  for  experimental 
lectures  (accommodating  an  auditory  of  350)  as  well  as  for 
the  systematic  instruction  in  singing,  which  the  writer  had 
much  in  view  in  designing  the  form  of  the  mathematical 
school. 

The  building  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  writer  on  a 
site,  the  lease  of  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  College 
for  40  years  at  a  moderate  ground  rent,  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  their  successors  to  renew,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  1-1  years,  without  fine,  which  was  understood  to  l)e 
tantamount  to  a  lease  of  54  years. 

In  the  year  1851  there  was  a  further  "transition  step.".  It 
was  thougnt  desirable  to  incorporate  mathematics  into  the 
regular  business  of  the  school,  and  to  do  this  the  more 
effectually,  the  wTiter  was  appointed,  with  Provost  Hodgson's 
sanction,  the  head  master's  mathematical  assistant  master, 
in  order  that  he  might,  as  his  deputy,  organize,  direct,  and 
superintend  ihe  mathematical  teaching  of  the  school. 

In  vii'tue  of  his  new  office,  the  writer  was  called  upon  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  by  which  mathematics  might  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  school  business.  The  following  was  the 
scheme  he  drew  up ;  it  was  adopted  and  is  still  acted  on : —  ^ 
There  were  then  eight  classical  divisions  in  the  tilth  form, 
each  under  a  separate  master :  the  proposed  scheme  pro- 
vided that  these  divisions  should  be  grouped  two  and  two  ; 
the  fii'st  and  second  forming  a  first  mathematical  grou]) 
(called  A),  the  third  and  fourth  forming  group  B,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  forming  group  C,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
forming  group  D ;  and  that  each  group  should  come  in 
turn  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  to  the  mathe- 
matical school  for  an  hour's  instruction,  and  be  there  sub- 
divided among  the  mathematical  masters  according  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  different  pupils  in  mathematics,  the  clas- 
sical masters  being  disengaged  while  their  several  divisions 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  mathematical  masters. 

Similai'ly,  the  loM'er  boys  were  divided  into  two  group.s, 
the  remove  forming  one  group  called  E,  and  the  fourth 
form  formmg  group  F ;  these  were  to  attend  at  the  mathe- 
matical school  on  the  alternate  days,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday.  Between  each  lesson  all  the  boys  were  to  do  a 
mathematical  exercise,  estimated  to  occupy  them  for  one 
hour,  and  the  tutors  were  so  to  arrange  their  work  with  their 
pupils  as  to  allow  them  a  fair  hour  to  do  this  exercise. 

'I'he  scheme  was  approved  of  by  th»  school  authorities, 
and  to  provide  for  its  introduction,  without  diminishing  the 
classical  instruction  already  given,  three  additional  school 
hours  were  introduced  in  the  work  of  each  week  by  doing 
away  with  whole  holidays  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
weekly  half-hohdays. 

Such  being  the  provision  for  the  amount  of  instruction 
to  be  given,  the  writer  was  further  interrogated  as  to  the 
teaching  staff  which  he  would  require  to  carry  on  the  work 
effectually.  In  reply,  he  proposed  a  large  staff.  He 
thinks  that  any  comparison  which  the  Conamissioners  may 
make,  will  show  that  the  teaching  staff  proposed  was  more 
than  double,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  of  that 
existing  in  any  of  the  great  schools  of  the  country.    The 
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numberhe  proposed  was  seven,  a  number  wliich,  by  carryinp; 
out  the  pUiii  of  the  subdivisions  of  groups  as  described 
above,  reduced  each  mathematical  class  to  an  average  of 
less  than  twelve  boys. 

To  meet  the  introduction  of  this  staff  of  masters,  the 
writer  proposed  that  the  fee  for  mathematical  tuition  should 
be  six  fjuineiis  a  year,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  parents  of 
the  scholars  would  not  object  to  pay  for  work  effectually 
done,  and  the  proposed  scheme  and  staff  of  masters  he 
trusted  would  secure  this  end.  The  wTiter's  proposition 
regarding  the  fee  for  tuition  was  over-ruled,  and  it  was  fi.xed 
at  four  guinea.s  with  the  following  provision  ; — That  whereas 
his  salary  as  the  head  master's  assistant,  or  deputy  in  the 
mathematical  school,  should  be  derived  wholly  from  the 
tuition  fees,  and  therefore  rise  and  fall  wholly  with  the 
numbers  in  the  school,  the  assistants  in  the  mathematical 
school  should  be  allowed  to  give  pri\-ate  tuition  out  of 
school  hours  to  those  boys  whose  |)arents  wished  them  to 
have  further  instruction.  To  this  proposition,  at  the  time, 
the  writer  urged  as  an  objection  tliat  it  would  be  making  it 
the  interest  of  tlie  staff  of  assistants  that  the  regular  school 
teaching  should  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  higher  fee,  and  that  all  shoidd  be  paid 
wholly  from  the  tuition  fee,  as  the  writer  wa.s.  This  having 
been  the  ojiinion  of  the  writer  ten  years  ago,  the  Commis- 
sioners may  be  desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  is  of  the 
same  ojjinion  still.  He  answers,  that  subsequent  experience 
has  made  him  alter  his  opinion,  and  the  grounds  for  that 
change  he  proceeds  now  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners. 

The  accompanying  paper  gives  in  detail  the  minimum  of 
mathematical  knowledge  (framed  with  reference  to  the 
matriculation  examinations  at  the  Universities)  required  to 
pass  up  from  one  jiart  of  the  school  to  another;  and  with 
this  amount  of  knowledge,  at  least,  the  school  teaching 
undertakes  to  furnish  even  the  feeble  boys  ;  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  progress  of  the  abler  boys,  but  their  capacity  and  the 
time  they  can  devote  to  the  subject. 

But  there  are  practically  causes  which  make  it  desirable, 
in  certain  cases,  for  boys  to  have  private,  and  extra  teaching 
even  to  attain  this  minimum.  Extreme  incapacity, — even  in 
so  small  a  sub-division  as  twelve  of  the  feeblest  of  a  divi- 
sion there  will  be  found  some  two  or  tliree  on  an  average  at 
the  bottom  so  feeble  that  it  would  be  a  positive  injury  to 
the  others  if  they  were  kept  back  to  their  level,  and  not 
allowed  to  advance  till  these  (the  feeblest)  had  mastered 
what  was  taught.  In  such  cases  the  private  instruction  is  a 
valuable  adjunct. 

Again  )  boys  come  very  ill  prejjared,  and  while  up  to 
their  place  in  classics,  are  quite  below  par  in  mathematics  ; 
here  private  instruction  is  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Or  again, 
where  a  boy  is  of  delicate  constitution,  irregidar  health, 
meets  with  an  accident,  or  is  for  a  long  time  kept  away 
from  school.  In  some  ])arts  of  the  school  the  mathematical 
lesson  is  given  at  the  early  school  (7. •10  a.m.)  Some  boys 
of  delicate  health  are  excused  early  school  ;  if  there  were  no 
private  instruction  these  boys  wouM  never  ha\e  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  any  mathematical  instruction. 

To  pass  now  from  the  feebler  to  those  who  have  power, 
capacity,  and  taste  for  mathematics.  The  amount  of  time 
and  instruction  given  to  mathematics,  in  school,  does  not 
satisfy  these,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  such  boys  should 
have  the  benefit  of  personal  intercourse  with  and  individual 
help  from  a  master.  The  relation  between  the  assistant  and 
such  boys  is  most  valuable  to  both,  for  it  is  oh.servable  that 
the  opportunity  of  giving  private  instruction  in  mathematics 
surrounds  the  mathematical  assistant  with  a  band  of  boys, 
with  whom  he  is  in  somewhat  close  relationship,  and  who 
have  for  him  something  of  the  loyalty  of  feeling  and  regard 
which  they  entertain  for  their  "  tutor,"  and  in  this  point  of 
view  he  considers  the  provision  to  be  most  desirable.  The 
opinion  which  the  wTJter  entertains  of  the  "  tutorial  "  rela- 
tion as  it  exists  at  Eton  he  will  have  to  speak  of  later. 

The  result  of  the  system  is  by  no  means  to  make  the  as- 
sistants neglect  their  school  duties,  and  throw  their  energy 
and  interest  into  their  private  teaching;  invariably  it  is  the 
reputation  which  the  assistant  has  of  being  an  efficient  mas- 
ter in  school,  and  getting  his  class  on,  which  makes  him 
sought  after  for  private  instruction  ;  on  the  contrary,  where 
a  master  has  been  thought  to  take  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  class  in  school,  he  gets  no  private  pupils. 

To  proceed  from  this  digression.  It  being  settled  that  the 
writer  should  have  a  staff  of  six  colleagues  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  mathematical  school,  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  College  he  built  on  the  site  adjoining  the 
"  great  school  "  or  theatre  already  mentioned,  a  class  room 
for  each  assistant  ;  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  the  class 
rooms  are  given. 

With  this  staff  of  colleagues  (since  increased  to  seven), 
working  the  divisions  in  the  class  rooms  above  mentioned, 
the  mathematical  tuition  of  the  school  is  conducted  to  the 
present  time. 

u 


II. 

I  shall  l)e  able,  after  the  foregoing  narrative,  to  answer 
questions  10;  12,  and  29  (the  only  questions  which  refer 
to  matters  of  which  I  am  cognizant)  better  than  without 
such   previous  explanation. 

10.  The  source  of  my  income  is  the  "  mathematical  fund," 
a  fund  formed  by  the  annual  jiaj-ment  of  the  fom-  guineas 
for  iifcthematical  tuition  from  each  oppidan  in  the  upper 
school  ;  to  these  payments  the  College  add  150/.  annually 
for  the  tuititm  of  the  collegers  :  of  the  whole  fund  eleven- 
twentieths  were  assigned  to  me  by  the  school  authorities  in 
1851.  My  income  from  this  source  for  the  last  year,  was 
1,4!)!>/.  12s.  3d.,  together  with  441.  2s.  my  stipend  from  the 
head  master  :  the  drawbacks  thereon  are  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  about  25/.,  20/.  ground  rent  and  the  interest  of 
money  sunk  on  the  mathematical  school  buildings  (4,700/). 
An  annuity,  which  in  fifty  four  years  (the  length  of  the 
lease)  would  replace  the  cost  of  the  buildings  at  five  per 
cent.,  is  253/.  With  the  above  deductions,  my  income  for 
the  last  year  has  been  1 1 7''/.  1 2s.  3rf.  exclusive  of  the  -14/.  2s. 
from  the  head  master.  The  average  income  of  the  last  seven 
years  i.'s  just  1,000/. 

12.  (1.)  In  reference  to  question  12  (answering  as  I  do 
throughout,  for  myself  alone),  my  status  is  that  of  "  assis- 
tant master."  Concurrently  with  the  rest  of  the  assistant 
masters,  I  assist  the  head  master  in  maintaining  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  and  take  my  share  in  what  may  be 
called  "proctorial  "  duties.  Till  exempt  by  seniority  I  had 
the  superWsion  of  a  dame's  boarding-house,  and  was 
liable  to  be  called  in,  if  anything  occurred  which  made  the 
head  of  the  house  wish  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  master.  My 
s|)ecial  duty  is  to  be  the  representatiie  or  deputy  of  the 
head  master  in  the  mathematical  school ;  I  am  entrusted 
by  him  with  the  general  organization  and  ordering  of  the 
work  subject  to  his  a])proval.  In  case  of  any  inefficiency,  it 
is  tome  that  he  would  look  for  an  explanation. 

(2.)  All  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  upper  school 
are  invited  to  Kton  by  the  head  master,  and  appointed  to  him, 
the  appointment  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Provost. 

With  regard  to  the  staff  of  mathematical  masters,  the 
head  master  never  has,  and  I  may  say  would  not  invite  any 
assistant  in  the  mathematical  school  to  Kton  without  my 
concurrence  ;  in  fact,  the  ])rocess  has  been,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  for  the  head  master  to  infonu  me  of  it,  and  to 
request  me  to  look  out  for  an  eligible  successor  ;  I  do  so,  and 
we  confer  confidentially  on  the  subject.  The  question  of 
mathematical  ciualification  he  very  much  lca\-es  to  me,  and 
when  he  has  further  assured  himself  of  the  personal  fitness 
of  the  proposed  successor,  he  invites  him,  and  informs  the 
Provost. 

('1.)  Of  two  candidates,  each  fully  qualified,  the  head  mas- 
ter would  give  the  preference  to  one  who  had  been  educated 
at  Eton,  out  not  otherwise  ;  at  present,  out  of  a  staff  of  eight 
mathematical  masters,  two  were  educated  at  Eton,  six  were 
not. 

(4.)  The  power  of  removing  any  assistant  master,  or  assis- 
tant in  the  mathematical  school,  or  extra  master,  rests  with 
the  head  master.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  a  power  which  is 
rarely  exercised,  and  always  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
In  theory,  the  immediate  exci.sion  of  an  inefficient  member 
might  seem  desirable,  but  such  a  proceeding  would  mani- 
festly have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  tone  of  the  govern- 
ing body  and  educational  staff  ;  and  as  the  intercourse 
between  master  and  scholar  at  Eton  is  very  friendly  and 
free,  a  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  the  body  of  masters 
would  not  be  without  an  ill  effect  on  the  tone  of  the  boys 
also.  I  never  remember  an  instance  of  this  power  being 
exercised,  but  I  do  know  of  cases  in  which  those  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  the  school  have  made  great  personal 
sacrificesto  smooth  the  way  for  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
those,  who,  after  much  forbearance  and  long  and  patient 
trial,  were  manifestly  deficient  in  the  qualifications  that 
would  enable  them  to  be  useful  and  valuable  instructors 
of  the  class  of  boys  we  have  at  Eton. 

(5.)  The  only  instance  in  which  any  usage  about 
superannuation  and  provisirn  for  it,  has  come  within  my 
individual  knowledge  is  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of 
200/.,  which,  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  Provost 
Hodgson,  I'made  to  the  late  Mr.  Hexter  on  entering  oii 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

29.  Confining  my  answer  to  the  mathematical  masters,  I 
reply  the  three  senior  assistants  have  boarding  houses,  the 
four  junior  have  not ;  they  are  unable  to  obtain  them  owing 
to  there  being  no  houses  vacant.  There  are  seven  boarding 
houses,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Marriott's  and  Mr.  Evans',  kept 
by  persons  taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching.  My 
owTi  position  is  "  sui  generis."  The  good  of  the  school 
required  that  I  should  be  appointed  an  "  assistant 
master,"  that  is,  raised  to  the  status  of  those  who  have 
houses  of  boys  to  whom  they   stand   in  the  relation  of 
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'■tutor";  but  owinff  to  my  being  a  matbematical  and  not 
a  cli.ssical  master,  I  could  not  be  the  boys'  tutor,  and  I, 
therefore,  could  not  have  a  tutor's  house  My  status  in 
the  school  prevents  my  having  a  dame's  Iiouse,  so  that  I  am 
practically  precluded  from  having  a  boarding-house  at  all. 

32.  The  numbers  and  the  names*  of  the  boys  in  my 
divisions  are  given  in  one  of  the  papers  appended.  (See 
appendix  2.)  , 

III. 

If  I  omit  to  answer  any  questions,  it  is  either  because  I 
ha\'e  not  knoudedge  or  authority  to  answer. 

2.  The  accompanying  paper  describes  the  preliminary 
knowledge  in  arithmetic  required  of  a  boy  on  admission 
into  the  school.     (See  appendix  1.) 

6.  I  have  several  times  taken  U])  the  forms  B,  C,  D,  and 
E,  with  the  view  of  filling  them  \ip  as  desired,  but  feel  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  fit  the  return  I  should  have  to  make  to 
tabular  statijments  clearly  ini  ended  for  complete  divisions 
of  the  classical  school.  I  do  not  teach  any  one  form,  but 
small  sets  in  rotation  of  all  the  forms  in  the  school ;  and  I 
have  no  private  ])upil3.  I  believe  the  information  wished 
for  by  the  Commissioners  will  be  best  given  by  my  sending 
the  actual  report  of  work  and  industry  during  the  last 
school-time,  which  I  sent  home  to  the  parents  of  the  boys 
in  my  various  classes  A,  B,  C,  &c.     (See  appendix  2.) 

7.  The  power  of  the  head  master  exerted  in  modifying 
the  system,  so  as  to  make  mathematics  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  business,  is  described  in  the  explanatory  state- 
ment on  paper  II. 

S.  In  making  the  above  alteration  he  consulted  with  his 
body  of  assistants.  Practically,  he  does  consult  his  assis- 
tants ;  but,  no  doubt,  being  the  responsible  ])erson,  he 
could  and  would,  if  he  thought  necessarj',  act  indepen- 
dently of  them. 

y.  (1.)  A  boy  rises  in  the  school  hy  seniority  and  profi- 
ciency jointhj.  A  whole  remo^'e  is  moved  up  every  six 
months,  and  once  a  year  the  remove  is  examined,  and 
those  boys  wdio  are  not  found  competent,  remain  where 
they  were,  while  the  others  pass  up  to  a  hiijher  part  of 
the  school ;  those  who  pass  Ijeing  ]ilaced  in  order  of  merit. 

The  relative  weight,  assigned  to  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics on  the  one  hand  compared  to  classical  scholarship, 
including  English  composition,  history,  and  geography,  is 
as  1  to  5.  One  lesson  out  of  every  six  in  school  being 
.mathematical. 

(2.)  'I'he  manner  in  which  such  proficiency  is  ascer- 
tained is  by  examination,  in  which  the  sum  total  of  the 
marks  assigned  for  classical  scholarship  and  mathematics 
are  in  the  above  ratio. 

('6.)  The  classes  of  the  mathematical  "department" 
of  the  school  are  not  the  same  as  the  classical.  The  mode 
of  sub-di\'iding  the  classical  divisions  among  the  mathe- 
matical masters  has  been  explained  in  the  historical  state- 
ment on  paper  II. 

10.  The  provision  for  teaching  mathematics  has  ]}een  fully 
explained  in  the  above-named  statement.  The  enclosed 
fourteen  volumes  of  reports  will  gi\-e  full  information  as  to 
what  extent  the  boys  .study  mathematics.  These  books, 
which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  each  school-time,  contain 
the  actual  papers  set  to  each  division  during  the  current 
school-time;  both  the  examination  papers  for  taking  re- 
moves (commonly  called  trials)  and  for  the  collections  at 
the  close  of  the  school-time ;  the  books  also  contain  the 
marks  which  each  boy, has  obtained  in  each  pajier.  The 
actual  answers  of  the  boys  are  preserved  in  order  to  trace 
the  intellectual  progress  of  each  boy,  and  to  refer  to  them, 
if  at  any  time  it  may  be  desirable.  A  portfolio  of  these 
answers  accompany  the  books  (portfolio  1 ).  Two  other 
books  are  also  enclosed,  which  are  printed  chiefly  for  the 
guidance  of  the  masters.  In  them  the  progress  of  each 
boy,  as  tested  by  his  place  in  the  general  examinations,  is 
tabulated  from  the  time  he  entered  the  school.  By  this 
means,  when  a  set  of  boys  pass  from  master  to  master, 
(which  they  do  after  each  annual  examination),  the  master 
a  boy  goes  to  is  able  at  once  to  ascertain  by  the  previous 
history  given  of  each  boy  in  this  tabular  "form  what  he 
ought  to  expect  from  him.  Besides  the  above  documents, 
I  send  for  the  Commissioners'  inspection  a  -portfolio  of 
actual  exercises  shown  up  last  school-time  (portfolio  2). 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  furnish  fuller  information  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  mathematics  arc  studied,  and  with 
what  success,  than  by  submitting  the  above-named  docu- 
ments. I  trust  that  the  examination  of  these  papers  nill 
satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  there  is  an  honest  desire 
apparent  in  the  organization  and  methods  thus  brought 
before  them,  that  real  work  should  be  done.  I  would 
especially  refer  to  the  constant  individuaUzing  of  each  boy, 

•  The  names  h.avc  been  omitted  in  priutinc  Appendii  2.  Each 
number  in  the  Report  denotes  a  boy. 


which  is  evident  in  the  tabulated  marks  for  each  subject  of 
examination;  these  marks  are  put  into  every  boy's  hands  at 
the  close  of  each  examination  ;  each  boy  thus  sees  where  his 
deficiency,  if  any,  bes  ;  and  as  the  papers  are  not  ^' publici 
juris,"  but  only  circulate  among  ourseh-es,  we  print  and 
tabulate  the  marks  to  the  very  lowest  boy  in  the  remove, 
that  none  may  escape  the  search  into  the  attainments 
(which  in  99  cases  out  of  a  100  is  a  test  of  the  industry) 
of  each  individual  boy.  Again,  the  papers  of  answers 
being  all  preserved  in  jiortfohos,  bearing  each  boy's  name 
and  easily  accessible,  can  be  and  are  from  time  to  time 
referred  to  and  gone  over  with  the  boy  much  to  his 
benefit. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  mathematics  form 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  at  Eton. 

11.  ( 1 .)  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  an  extra  fee  for  in- 
struction in  mathematics.  The  classical  tuition  is  sixteen 
or  twenty-six  guineas  a  year,  viz.,  si.x  guineas  for  the 
head  master,  and  ten  or  twenty  to  the  tutor,  according 
as  a  boy  is  in  a  dame's  or  tutor's  house,  the  ma- 
thematical four  guineas  ;  there  is  an  extra  fee  for  modern 
languages  paid  to  either  the  French,  German,  or  Italian 
master.  For  the  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  "  physical 
science,"  there  are  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philo- 
sojjhy,  and  tlie  price  paid  by  the  class  «'hich  attend  such 
lectures  (attendance  is  voluntary)  is  usually  two  shiUings 
a  lecture  for  the  course. 

The  jn-esent  may  be  a  suitable  opening  for  mentioning 
that  at  the  end  of  the  two  long  school  times,  each  boy  ])ays 
five  shillings,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  short  school  time,  four 
shilhngs,  to  cover  all  expenses  of  -pens  and  paper  used  for 
daily  exei'cises  and  mathematical  examinations,  all  [)rinting  of 
examination  jiapers,  reports  of  e.\aminations,  and  daily  exer- 
cises, as  required ;  for  warming,  lighting,  cleaning,  and 
attendance  in  the  schools,  &c.  I  have  the  disposal  of  this 
sum.  For  my  own  satisfaction  I  have  obtained  tradesmen's 
estimates  for  what  is  required,  and  suljmitted  them  to  the 
head  master;  they  amount  to  nearly  double  what  is  paid  by 
the  boys,  but  by  judicious  management  the  sum  is  made  to 
meet  the  outgoings  one  school  time  with  another;  and  no 
tradesman  in  the  town  could  supply  the  school  with  the 
examination  ])apers,  results,  and  reports  with  the  rajjidity 
they  can  be  produced  by  our  own  presses  at  work  on  the 
spot.  Besides  thisj  the  presses  subserve  the  purposes  of 
good  order  and  discipline  in  other  ways,  as,  for  instance, 
in  producing  tabidar  forms,  in  «'hich  each  boy's  place  is 
marked  in  church,  as  wcW  as  at  the  different  examinations, 
in  which  it  is  desirable  on  many  accounts  to  assign  places  to 
the  boys,  and  not  allow  them  to  sit  indiscriminately. 

(2.)  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  the  progress  of 
the  boys  in  mathematics  is  in  proportion  to  their  progress  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  I  ho])e  and  trust  it  is.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
lay  before  the  Conmiissioners  the  actual  papers  set  (they 
are  aU  on  work  done  in  school),  and  the  marks  obtained  for 
the  answers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  actual  papers  of  answers, 
(all  referred  to  in  the  ansM'ers  to  the  previous  question) 
that  the  Commissioners  may  ha\-e  full  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  tabulated  marks  with  the  answers  for  which 
those  marks  ii-ere  given. 

12.  There  are  two  sets  of  examinations  (as  mentioned  in 
the  answer  to  question  .9) ;  one  called  "trials,"  by  which  a 
boy's  place  in  school  is  decided.  This  examination  each 
boy  undergoes  annually,  from  the  lower  school  to  the  upper 
division  of  the  fifth  form  ;  the  other,  "collections,"  which 
each  boy  undergoes  at  the  end  of  each  school  time  on  the 
work  of  the  current  half.  The  first  of  these  (the  trials) 
is  conducted  by  the  whole  body  of  mathematical  masters. 
The  method  of  conducting  "  collections  "  in  the  mathema- 
tical school,  is  to  set  a  paper  to  the  whole  group,  and  by 
having,  according  to  Mr.  Moseley's  plan,  a  choice  of  two 
questions,  we  usually  get  range  enough  for  all  the  boys  in 
the  group;  if  the  range  is  not  sufiicient,  we  subdivide 
the  grou])s,  and  set  separate  papers  to  the  more,  and  less, 
advanced  portion  of  the  grou]). 

13.  (1.)  .V  mathematical  prize  of. 30/.  has  been  founded  by 
George  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  this  is  annually  contested  for. 
A  Cambridge  or  (Oxford  examiner  conducts  the  examination. 
I  consider  it  a  valuable  fact,  and  worthy  to  be  mentioned, 
that  one  of  our  aljlest  colleagues,  a  Fellow,  and  lecturer  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambi'idge,  who  had  declined  on  a  former 
occasion  the  ofl'er  of  a  mathematical  assistantship,  after  lie 
had  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  boys  as  "  Tomline 
examiner,"  changed  his  mind  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Tlie  assistant  masters  also  give  a  prize  of  books  of  the 
value  of  51.  to  the  second  in  the  "  Tomline  "  examination, 
which  is  open  to  the  sixth  fomi,  and  the  upper  and  middle 
divisions  of  the  fifth  form.  They  also  give  a  prize,  value 
3/.,  to  the  best  mathematician  of  the  lower  division  of  the 
fifth  form  ;  and  a  prize,  valxxe  21.,  to  the  best  arithmetician 
among  the  lower  bovs. 
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I  £jive  books  to  the  head  boy  at  each  examination,  of  caeh 
eroiii).  ov  sub-division,  which  is  examined  tojfetlier.  The 
head  master  also  allows  us  to  name  to  him  those  whose 
dilijjence  has  been  conspicuous,  and  whose  mathematical 
exercises  have  been  done  through  the  school  time  with  ^reat 
care.  It  is  called  "sending  up  tor  good  "  for  mathematics. 
For  every  third  time  a  boy  is  thus  favourably  mentioned  to 
the  head  master,  he  receives  from  him  a  book  "  Honoris 
Causa." 

(2.)  All  examinations  turn  upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
boys  in  school;  they  are  never  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  school  work.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  great 
number  of  boys  ha\e  read  the  hiirher  subjects  for  the  Tomline 
examination,  but  they  are  read  and  explained  in  school  to 
the  distinguished  few,  and  by  them  are  stu<lied  more  fully 
between  the  mathematical  lessons,  either  by  themselves  or 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  mathematical  assistants, 
as  explained  in  the  full  statement  given  in  answer  to 
paper  II. 

14.  I  will  now  address  myself  with  great  carcto  the  answer 
of  the  1-lth  question,  which  refers  to  the  tutorial  system  and 
relation  as  it  exists  at  Eton.  I  shall  omit  the  description 
of  instruction  or  tuition,  as  this  will  be  explained  fully  and 
much  better  than  I  can  do  it  by  those  who  stand  in  the 
relaticm  of  "tutors"  to  the  boys;  and  confine  myself  to 
that  portion  of  the  question  in  which  I  am  asked  to  state 
what  I  conceive  to  be  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
I  would  first  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  an  Etonian  by  education,  but  came 
to  Eton  for  the  first  time  after  I  had  graduated,  having  in 
my  youth  had  a  large  personal  ex|)erience  of  dittcrent 
systems  of  education,  including  the  Lycees,  or  public 
schools  of  France.  I  came  without  previous  knowledge  of, 
and  ])artiality  for,  the  Etjn  system,  and  1  have  never  been 
so  far  admitted  within  the  system  as  to  be  a  tutor,  owing 
to  my  not  being  engaged  in  the  classical  and  literary  part 
of  the  boys'  work;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  for 
i?7  years  in  close  relation  to  the  boys  of  every  part 
of  tlie  school.  I  have  watched  the  working  of  the  tutorial 
system  as  it  were  from  without,  but  in  close  juxta- 
position, and  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  tutorial  relation 
as  it  is  understood  and  carried  out  at  Eton,  is  the  very 
pivot  upon  which  the  whole  system  turns,  and  that  to 
break  up  this  relation  would  be  to  wound  Eton  in  the  most 
vital  point. 

I  believe  that  to  the  fact  of  each  boy  having  among  the 
governing  body  one  who  stands  to  him,  while  at  Eton,  "  in 
loco  |)arentis,"  is  among  the  main  causes  of  the  amenity  of 
disposition  and  responsive  tone  which  those  connected  with 
the  school  will  recognize  to  be  characteristic  of  Eton  boys. 
I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over  estimate  the  value  of 
this  relation  (as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  an  Eton  education) 
botti  in  its  bearing  on  the  boy,  and  its  reaction  on  the 
tutor.  The  tutor  is  on  terms  of  confidence  and  close  cor- 
respondence with  his  pupil's  parents,  and  knows  all  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  those  who  are  committed  to  his 
charge.  The  [nipil  is  aware  of  this,  and  soon  turns  to  his 
tutor  with  a  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence.  When  the 
tutor  is  in  the  boy's  room,  or  has  him  with  him  in  his  study, 
he  knows  how  to  put  off  the  master  and  be  the  friend. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Eton  boys  know  that  in 
doubt,  perplexity,  or  troidjle,  their  first  impulse  is  to  say 
"  I'll  S])eak  to  ray  tutor."  With  this  relation  existing, 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  boy's  disposition  being  soured, 
either  by  his  experiencing  what  he  considers  injustice,  or  by 
being  misunderstood  and  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  than  at 
another  school  ^vhere  this  tutorial  relation  does  not  exist. 
A  few  months  ago  I  met  a  little  boy  coming  out  of  school. 
I  saw  something  was  wrong ;  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he 
was  smarting  keenly  under  a  sense  of  supposed  injustice, 
because  a  punishment  had  been  set  him  in  school,  unfairly 
as  he  considered.  I  met  the  same  boy  again  after  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour,  the  cloud  had  passed  away,  he  looked 
as  light-hearted  as  usual.  "  What  about  the  punishment  ?" 
said  I.  "  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  it,  I  am  going  to  do  it," 
was  his  reply ;  "  I  have  been  to  ray  tutor,  he  says  it's  a 
"  chouse."  This  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
tutorial  relation,  or  rather,  of  the  parental  relation  of  the 
tutor.  The  pu])il  could  lay  his  case  before  his  tutor  as  he 
would  before  his  father,  sure  of  his  listening  kindly  and 
■nath  sympathy  to  what  he  had  to  say.  The  tutorial  relation 
sanctions  this  ;  the  tutor  could  even  say  to  his  piipil,  that 
the  case  being  as  he  represented  it,  he  thought  it  was  a 
mistake  of  his  colleague.  What  else  passed  between  them 
the  boy  did  not  say,  but  the  result  was  a  happy  one. 
Granted  that  it  was  a  mistake,  or,  in  the  boy's  phraseology, 
"  a  chouse,"  he  did  not  want  to  be  let  off ;  but  by  the 
opportunity  of  opening  his  grief  to  his  tutor,  all  rancour 
and  ill-will  had  \-anished,  which,  if  smothered  in  his  breast 
might  have  soured  his  temper,  or  led  him  to  entertain 
resentment  against  his  master  in  school. 


If  this  relation   weakened   the   character,   ana   amenity       Axswr.ns. 

of  disposition  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  manliness  

and  vigour,   it   would   undoubtedly   be   [imchased  at  too  Eton. 

great   a  ])rice  ;    but  in   no  jiart  of   the   scliool,   from  the  

youngest  to   the    eldest    boys,   nor    in    the    after-life    of  ^'i'- 

Etonians,  do  I  see  the   slightest  symjitom  that  a  want  of   *•  ''•  ^'I'fliey 

manly  endurance,  hardihood,  and  "courage  is  characteristic  

of  the  j^oys. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  confidence  of  parents  in  the 
tutorial  relation,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  the  age  at 
which  boys  come  to  Eton  is  much  below  the  age  at  \Wiich 
they  go  to  other  schools;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  parents  are  perfectly  justified  in  such  confidence. 
Not  only  am  I  in  personal  relation  with  boys  in  all  parls  of 
tlie  upper  school ;  1  pass  an  hour  of  evei-y  day  in  inter- 
course with  the  lower  school,  and  I  have  ainind:int  ojipor- 
tunities  of  observing  how  soon  the  tutorial  relation  gets 
nold  of  the  boy,  and  how  marked  is  its  effect  on  the  for- 
mation of  his  character. 

The  present  appears  a  good  opi)ortunity  for  describing 
my  relation  to  the  lower  school ;  it  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  any  question,  but  it  bears  on 
the  present  one.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  narrative  will  bring 
into  relief  an  important  matter  for  the  Commissioners'  con- 
sideration,— the  reaction  on  the  master  in  school,  of  the 
I)leasant  manner  and  disposition  of  the  boys,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  the  tutorial  innuence. 

One  of  the  iirivilegcs  possessed  l)y  Mr.  Ilexter,  which 
passed  to  me,  when,  by  paying  him  the  annuity,  I  entered 
on  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  was  to  receive  one  guinea 
out  of  the  four,  which  was  paid  by  the  boys  in  the  lower 
school,  for  tuition  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  When  Mr. 
Ilexter  became  too  old  to  do  the  duty  himself,  a  substitute 
was  appointed,  who  received  the  residue  of  the  tuition  fee. 
Mr.  Hexter  had  no  actual  work  to  do  for  this  guinea  for 
each  boy;  the  present  I'rovostof  King's, then  lower  master, 
used  to  sit  in  the  lower  school  superintending,  while  the 
arithmetic  master  was  giving  his  lessons.  When  I  entered 
on  Mr.  llexter's  office,  the  lower  master  wrote  to  announce 
to  me  that  I  thereby  succeeded  to  the  emoluments  of 
Mr.  Ilexter,  arising  from  the  lower  school,  and  suggested 
that  I  should  undertake  the  direction  and  superintendence 
of  the  lower  school  writing  and  arithmetic,  for  which  Mr. 
Ilexter  had  been  incapacitated  by  his  age  and  infirmities. 
I  readdy  assented  to  the  suggestion,  and  invited  the  lower 
master  to  let  the  lower  school  come  to  the  large  mathe- 
matical school  which  1  had  then  just  built,  it  being  a  much 
more  suitable  room  for  the  p\u-pose  than  the  lower  school, 
where  the  lessons  had  hitherto  Iteen  given,  and  I  henceforth 
relieved  the  lower  master  from  the  personal  superintendence 
he  used  to  give  to  the  arithmetic  and  writing  lessons.  Tliis 
is  the  origin  of  my  connexion  with  the  lower  school,  and 
ever  since  I  have  continued  to  exercise  the  oversight  which 
I  then  undertook.  The  number  in  the  lower  school  since 
that  time  has  increased  from  28  to  120,  and  he  who  was 
Mr.  Hexter's  deputy  i.as  (bed;  but  his  place  has  been 
supplied  by  others,  and  an  increasing  staff,  as  the  numbers 
in  the  lower  school  increased.  There  are  now  seven 
employed  under  my  superintendence  in  teaching  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  they  are  all  valuable  men,  though  of  a 
different  rank  from  University  men.  I  can  place  the  highest 
confidence  in  them,  and  ha\'e  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  each  of  them;  several  of  them  have  been  brought  up 
from  their  boyhood  immediately  under  my  own  care  and 
direction  ;  four  of  them  are  trained  masters,  with  excellent 
goveniment  certificates;  the  senior  (Mr.  Blythe),  whom  I 
have  brought  up  since  he  was  nine  years  old,  has  the 
highest  certificate  which  government  gives.  I  am  most 
particular  in  bringing  no  teacher  of  arithmetic  into  com- 
munication with  the  lower  school  but  tliose,  who,  besides 
possessing  the  required  mental  qualifications,  have  the 
moral  tone  which  entitles  them  to  my  entire  confidence. 
Mr.  Blythe's  name  is  in  great  repute  in  the  country  (and  is 
probably  not  unkno^vn  to  some  of  the  Commissioners),  for 
his  success  in  giving  to  boys,  even  of  the  lower  class,  the 
feelings  and  tone  of  mind,  which  are  commonly  met  with, 
and  found  attractive  in  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  With  them 
I  co-operate. 

The  remove,  group  E,  of  the  upper  school,  attend  at  the 
mathematical  school  at  the  samp  hour  as  the  lowei*  school 
come  for  their  arithmetic  lesson ;  and  latterly,  since  the 
number  in  the  lower  school  has  increased,  instead  of  having 
my  remove-set  in  the  centre  of  the  "  grea,t  school,"  while 
the  variovis  divisions  of  the  lower  school  were  working  with 
their  several  masters  all  round,  I  have  built  an  additional 
class-room,  and  have  devoted  the  sum  accruing  from  the 
guinea  that  comes  to  rae  from  each  of  the  lower  school,  to 
paying  (concurrently  with  the  head  master),  the  stipend  of 
an  additional  mathematical  assistant  for  the  upper  school, 
that,  amongst  other  duties,  he  might  take  my  remove- 
set    in    the    new    class-roomj    in    order    that,   without 
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detriment  to  the  upper  school,  I  might  be  free  to  give  more 
entire  supervision  to  the  lower  school  during  that  hour. 

'J 'he  lower  school  comes  every  day  to  the  mathematical 
school,  either  for  their  arithmetic,  writing,  or  dictation 
lesson ;  they  bring  with  them  from  their  tutors  a  fearless 
trust  and  responsiveness,  which  makes  their  daily  arrival  in 
the  mathematical  school  a  positive  pleasure,  and  any  success 
I  may  have  had  in  managing  or  forming  them,  is  owing  to 
my  treating  them  as  they  are  treated  by  their  tutors. 

When  they  are  seated  round  the  "great  school,"  (which 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  the  form  of  a  theatre),  at  their 
writing  lessons, — the  writing  masters  passing  amongst  and 
between  them, — I  stand  in  the  centre,  whence  I  can  see 
them  all ;  and  feeUng  myself  more  like  a  father  among  his 
children,  than  a  master  among  his  scholars,  I  mostly  read 
out  to  them  during  the  writing  hour,  what  I  think  wiU 
entertain  and  do  them  good ;  the  "  Thank  you,  sir," 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  which  sounds  from  all  parts  of  the  room, 
as  I  close  the  book,  and  the  coming  down  with  genuine 
simplicity  to  show  me  their  copy-books,  and  say,  "  Please  su-, 
"  is  that  a  good  copy?  "  or,  "  Please  sir,  do  you  think  I  am 
"  improving?"  is  certainly  very  pleasant,  as  it  is  unlike 
what  I  remember  of  writing  lessons  elsewhere. 

The  piece  for  "  dictation "  I  read  out  myself,  that  no 
part  of  their  work  may  seem  to  them  unimportant;  and 
during  the  ciphering  lesson.  I  go  from  class  to  class,  among 
the  seven  classes  into  which  the  lower  school  is  divided,  to 
receive  from  each  master,  and  read  out  the  report  of  the 
last  lesson.  I  find  the  reading  the  report,  with  a  word  of 
commendation,  encouragement,  or  admonition,  as  the  case 
may  require,  a  sufficient  stimulus  in  most  cases  to  attain 
the  desired  result ;  the  animated  look  with  which  the 
reading  out  the  report  is  listened  to,  the  satisfaction  that  a 
word  or  token  of  encouragement  seems  to  give,  I  attribute 
to  the  tone  which  the  intercourse  and  influence  of  the 
"  tutor"  calls  into  existence,  or  fosters.  Should  there  have 
been  a  want  of  industry  or  attention  it  is  seldom  that 
more  is  required  than  to  say,  "  I  will  speak  to  your  tutor." 
The  distress  of  this  intimation  would  not  be  suspected  by  a 
person  not  acquainted  with  ?jton.  I  have  kno%vn  a  little 
fellow  in  genuine  tears  turn  to  me,  and  say,  "  Oh,  please 
"  sir,  do  have  me  flogged ;  1  had  rather  be  flogged,  than 
"  you  should  speak  to  my  tutor."  The  animus  here  de- 
scribed, the  commencement  of  which  appears  in  the  lower 
school,  cleaves  to  a  boy  all  through  his  Eton  career. 

According  to  the  system  of  attendance  by  groups  at  the 
mathematical  school,  boys  of  all  parts  of  the  school  come  to 
us  in  rotation,  and  I  find  among  all  the  boys  a  most  ready 
appreciation  of  any  interest  felt  for  them.  If  the  hand  that 
holds  the  rein  is  friendly,  it  may  be  held  very  Ughtly,  they 
answer  to  it  immediately. 

In  looking  at  the  accompanying  reports  (see  appendix 
2),  tlie  Commissioners  wiU  observe  what  manifest  effort 
is  shown  by  almost  every  boy  to  kee])  an  unblemislieJ 
character,  and  how  few  there  are  with  whom  this  stimulus 
to  industry  is  not  sufficient ;  beyond  this  (as  \vith  the  lower 
school),  a  letter  to  the  tutor,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
speak  to  his  pupil,  is  all  that  I  find  necessary  to  obtain  the 
desired  result ;  I  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  set  a  punish- 
ment, much  less  to  "  complain "  of  a  boy  to  the  head 
master.  It  is  observable,  too,  and  satisfactory  to  observe, 
that  the  higher  the  boys  are  in  school,  the  more  accessible 
they  appear  to  be  to  moral  motives. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  since  I  am  the  senior  in  the  mathematical 
school,  the  best  boys  of  each  division  come  to  me,  and  that 
I  give  to  aU  a  character  that  belongs  only  to  the  best.  It  is 
not  so ;  I  do  not  take  the  best  boys  always ;  I  take  more 
than  my  full  share  of  the  feeblest  of  each  division,  but  the 
"  animus  "  is  the  same  in  all ;  the  feeble  may  not  be  able  to 
fix  their  minds  so  intently  as  the  abler,  nor  gain  the  know- 
ledge which  their  abler  companions  do  ;  but  I  find  in  them 
the  same  responsiveness  to  the  full.  I  spealv  here  my  ot\ti 
experience ;  I  do  not  say  that  al)  recognize  the  value  of  the 
tutorial  influence  as  I  do,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  aU 
tutors  have  the  same  sense  of  the  great  opportunity  their 
position  gives  them,  to  call  out  the  best  qualities  of  a  boy's 
disposition,  or  that  all  kindle  in  an  equal  degree,  loyalty  of 
heart  in  their  pupils ;  but  it  is  a  relation  that  is  better 
understood,  and  has  worked  itself  into  the  system  of  the 
school  more  thoroughly  at  Eton  than  elsewhere ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  place. 

Such  is  my  opinion  of  the  \-alue  of  the  tutorial  relation, 
nor  do  I  think  that  its  value  is  confined  to  the  boys. 

From  all  the  foregoing  details,  I  think  the  Commissioners 
will  gather  (what,  indeed,  they  would  naturally  anticipate), 
that  this  relation  reacts  upon  the  masters,  that  it  tends  to 
make  their  Ufe  a  happy  and  ho])eful  one,  and  their  inter- 
course with  the  boys  a  perpetual  source  of  interest  and 
pleasure.  I  think  there  was  truth  as  well  as  singular 
gracefulness  in  the  following  observation  of  the  Archbishop 


of  Canterbury,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Pro- 
vost, "  When  I  was  a  master  liere,"  he  remarked  "we  used 
"  to  think  our  happiness  began  when  we  got  rid  of  the  boys ; 
"  but  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  master  finds  his  pleasure 
"  in  intercourse  with  the  boys."  No  one  can  weigh  these 
words  of  the  Archbishop's,  without  feeUng  that  he  describes 
an  altered  state,  in  the  relation  between  master  and  scholar, 
whicli  cannot  be  short  of  a  complete  revolution. 

18.  (I.)  I  consider  that  it  is  practicable  to  pay  attention 
to  individual  character,  and  to  give  boys  particular  facilities 
or  encouragement  in  the  pursuits  for  which  they  may  show  a 
special  aptitude.  The  individual  knowledge  of  each  boy, 
acquired  through  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his 
"  tutor,"  gives  singular  opportunity  for  such  attention  and 
encouragement ;  also,  the  very  small  classes  into  which  the 
upper  boys  are  subdivided,  when  they  attend  the  mathe- 
matical school,  may  be  named  as  a  second  opportunity ;  a 
third  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  boys  prepai'e  their 
lessons,  and  study  in  their  own  rooms,  only  going  into 
school,  or  to  their  tutor,  to  produce  what  they  have 
privately  prepared. 

If  a  boy  has  a  taste  for  literature,  his  tutor's  library  and 
help  is  at  hand  ;  if  he  is  of  a  scientific  turn,  he  allies  him- 
self to  one  of  the  mathematical  assistants,  and  they  read 
together  subjects  which  may  be  beyond  the  range  of  attain- 
ment reached  in  ordinary  school  teaching. 

(2.)  Besides  tlie  foregoing,  there  ai'e  particular  facili- 
ties for  studies  for  which  particular  boys  may  show  a  special 
aptitude,  through  periodical  courses  of  scientific  lectures 
which  are  given  in  the  mathematical  school.  These  have 
been  given  on  astronomy,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  chemistry, 
electricity,  heat,  geology,  as  well  as  physiology  and  com- 
parative anatomy.  The  lecturers  have  been  the  late  Pro- 
fessors Baden  Powell  and  O'Brien  ;  Professors  Solly, 
Goodeve,  and  Tyndal ;  Drs.  Meryon  and  BachhofFner,  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Dr.  Xoad.  It  is  customary  in  connexion  with 
these  lectures,  to  set  questions  to  be  answered  by  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  lectures.  The  Com- 
missioners could  have  no  idea  of  the  pains  and  interest 
taken  with  these  questions  by  some  boys  unless  their  actual 
papers  of  ansn'ers  were  shown  to  them  ;  they  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  shown  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  has 
expressed  his  surprise  and  great  satisfaction  at  the  industry 
manifested  by  the  pujiils  of  the  class ;  and  he  has  permitted 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  attend  the 
course,  the  good  result  of  which  had  been  brought  before 
his  notice.  Some  papers  of  answers  are  enclosed  for  the 
Commissioners'  inspection. 

0:ie  instance  occurs  to  me  of  a  boy  who  found  great 
difficulty  in  mastering  mathematical  reasoning,  in  fact  he 
was  singularly  powerless  at  understanding  Euclid ;  the 
interest  these  lectures  excited,  and  the  effort  they  called  out 
in  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  alluded 
to  in  the  questions  set  by  the  lecturer,  seemed  first  to  awaken 
in  him  dormant  powers ;  his  success  was  an  additional 
st'mulus  (for  he  carried  off  a  handsome  and  well  deserved 
prize).  I  have  followed  him  since  and  traced  his  further 
career,  and  see  that  he  has  been  successful  in  the  competitive 
examination  for  an  appointment  in  the  "  Ordnance  Corps," 
and  that  his  name  stands  among  the  first  five  in  the  list  of 
candidates.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  attention 
to  the  courses  of  lectures  which  were  given  at  Eton  was 
the  foundation  of  his  after  success. 

There  are  particular  facilities  gi\'en  for  studies  of  a  ])ro- 
fessional  character  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  intended 
for  the  Army  and  Navy.  They  are  allowed  to  attend  special 
classes  of  mnthematics  and  modern  history  and  geography 
six  times  a  week,  instead  of  so  many  classical  lessons  ;  also, 
out  of  school  hours,  practical  geometry  and  military  plan 
drawing  are  taught  in  the  mathematical  school.  As  soon  as 
it  was  announced  that  fortification  would  be  required  in  the 
examination  for  direct  commissions  in  the  Army,  an  exact 
copy  of  a  front  of  Vauban's  system  was  taken  from  the 
Sandhurst  model ;  this  has  been  constantly  used  at  Eton 
since,  besides  various  other  models  explanatory  of  attack 
and  defence. 

(3.)  It  will  be  seen  how  the  foregoing  facilities  are 
adapted  and  subordinated  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
education  at  Eton  ;  viz.,  thus ;  the  boys  are  permitted  in 
the  six  lessons  alluded  to,  to  attend,  instead  of  the  usual 
classical  lesson,  the  classes  of  other  masters  who  teach 
mathematics  and  subjects  more  immediately  bearing  ujjon 
their  future  profession  ;  the  instruction  in  drawing  and  ex- 
perimental science  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  general 
principle  of  the  place ;  these  subjects  being  taken  up  in 
out-of-school  hours  by  those  who  %vish  to  do  so. 

19.  Speaking  of  mathematics  (I  do  not  touch  on  classics 
in  any  of  my  answers)  I  conceive  that  the  instruction  given 
by  the  master  in  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be 
sufficient  to  prepare  a  boy  of  good  ability  for  a  successful 
career  at  the  Universities,  hut  the  preparation  for  a  sue- 
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cessful  career  at  the  University  differs  considerably  from 
that  for  success  in  a  competitive  examination. 

What  the  University  chiefly  wants  is  a  solid  foundation, 
and  that  we  should  teach  boys  how  to  learn.  More  than 
three  years  elapse  before  the  examination  for  a  B.A.  de<;ree, 
that  is,  before  the  Universities  require  the  boys  they  receive 
from  public  schools  to  have  their  knowledge  so  prepared 
and  packed  in  the  mind  as  to  be  capable  of  being  produced 
with  readiness  and  rapidity.  In  the  competiti\'e  examina- 
tions, the  boys  are  called  upon  to  have  their  knowledge  in 
a  form  ready  to  be  produced  immediately  they  leaA'e  us. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  at  Eton  to  aim  at  this  latter 
residt.  The  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ])rinciples  and 
practice  of  aritnnietic.  algebra,  Euchd,  and  trigonometry, 
which  is  nearly  the  limit  of  our  matheuiatical  studies,  is  made 
much  more  deliberately  than  if  the  boys  were  being  urged 
forward  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  packed  in 
their  heads  on  a  certain  coming  examination  day.  They 
have  an  hour's  study,  then  an  hour's  play  ())erhaps  two 
hours),  then  after  the  interval  of  a  day  they  take  up  the 
subject  again,  and  rc-consider  it,  and  make  a  little  more 
progress  towards  mastering  it;  the  jjrocess  sounds  a  slow 
one,  and  perhaps  much  less  ground  is  got  over  than  in  keen 
and  anxious  preparation  for  an  important  examination,  but 
it  may  be  a  better  foundation  ;  knowledge  acquired  tluis 
deliberately  may  be  broader,  surer,  and  more  useful.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  observed  that  it  is  not  those  who  have  come 
fi'om  skilled  and  successful  preparers  for  examinations,  and 
who  come  out  head  in  the  first  examination,  that  are  usually 
found  at  the  liead  when  the  candidates  are  re-examined  at 
the  end  of  a  couple  of  years. 

However  this  may  be,  my  business  now  is  merely  to  state 
the  fact  that  the  Eton  system  is  not  to  jirepare  boys  for  an 
immediate  examination,  .so  much  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
making  lliem  self-reliant,  and  teaching  them  how  to  learn. 

Eton,  indeed,  has  so  far  adajited  its  system  to  present 
requirements  aj  is  indicated  in  the  reply  to  the  last  question. 

The  mathematics  of  the  military  competitive  examination 
are  within  the  range  of  the  school  teaching ;  the  questions 
on  experimental  science  are.  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying outline  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  "  heat,"  just 
concluded  (see  appended  papers)  exactly  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions set  in  the  examination  papers,  'fhere  is  provision  for 
teaching  drawing,  both  free  hand  and  geometrical.  The 
boys  therefore  have  the  ojiportunity  at  Eton  of  learning 
what  they  are  expected  to  know  at  the  competitive  examina- 
tion for  the  Ordnance  corps,  but  I  candidly  confess  that  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  compete  with  private  teachers, 
where  every  consideration  is  postponed  to  the  one  object  of 
getting  the  information  required  to  answer  the  questions  set 
at  one  definite  examination. 

The  athletic  sports  of  Eton,  the  intercourse  allowed  and 
encouraged,  in  which  the  boys  are  forming  one  another,  and 
the  time  necessary  for  such  intercourse,  the  freedom  allowed 
them  of  disjiosing  of  their  time ;  their  not  being  coerced  to 
sit  so  many  hours  in  their  room,  but  allowed,  after  the  age 
of  early  boyhood  has  passed,  to  choose  the  time  they  con- 
sider most  suitable  for  preparing  their  work. — this  is  it 
which,  while  of  the  highest  value  in  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter well-adaiited  for  the  duties  of  after-life,  still  makes 
them  come  to  a  present  examination  at  a  disadvantage, 
compared  with  those  who  come  up  from  a  private  tutor,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  read  with  his  pupil  for  some  six  or 
seven  hours  a  day  the  special  subjects  in  which  he  is  about 
to  be  examined,  and  who  is  popular  according  to  his  success 
in  imparting  information  which  the  pupil  is  to  reproduce 
on  a  certain  coming  day. 

21 .  'ITie  boys  have  a  noble  librarr,  and  a  beautiful  collection 
of  British  birds,  stuffed,  a  legacy  from  the  late  Provost  of 
King's.  I  have  also  at  the  mathematical  school  a  very 
valuable  oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  and  sets  of  the  best  astro"- 
nomical  slides  to  teach  the  boys  the  facts  of  astronomy  ; 
also  some  mechanical  apparatus  for  teaching  the  principles 
of  natural  philosophy. 

22.  The  provision  for  artistic  drawing  under  Mr.  iM-ans 
is  all  that  can  be  wished  for  ;  that  is,  there  is  an  excellent 
master  and  opportunities  of  which  many  avail  themselves 
with  good  effect.  Three  hours  a  week  is  the  time  allotted  ; 
more  particulars  I  do  not  know. 

Practical  geonietiy  and  miUtary  plan  drawing  are  taught 
in  the  mathematical  school  under  my  superintendence,  by 
trained  masters  who  have  drawing  certificates  from  the 
"  .Society  of  Arts."  As  long  as  practical  geometry  and 
military  plan  drawings  were  essential  in  the  commission 
examination,  the  study  was  very  successfully  prosecuted  ; 
since  it  has  been  a  non-essential  the  pupils  have  not  cared 
to  learn  ;  perhaps  they  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  for  learning. 

With  regard  to  singing,  there  is  at  present  no  provision 
for  systematic  instruction.  In  some  of  the  boarding  houses 
and  in  "  college  "  I  believe  instruction  is  given,  and  some 
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of  the  inmates  meet  occasionally  in  the  evening  for  singing. 
That  it  would  be  most  desirable  morally  and  intellectually 
that  systematic  instruction  in  music  should  be  given,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever. 

Its  form  (as  I  have  said)  v.'as  given  to  the  mathematical 
school  in  the  hope  that  it  might  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  a  mathematical  and  a  musical  school.  It  was  built  in 
the  year  \S4'.i  when  Mr.  HuUah's  system  of  teaching  music 
first  excited  attention,  and  he  had  a  large  class  at  Eton, 
which,  through  certain  untoward  and  partly  accidental 
circumstances,  broke  uj).  and  the  attempt  to  give  systematic 
instruction  has  not  been  since  resumed.  The  untoward 
circumstances,  were  the  breaking  out  of  scarlatina  in  the 
school,  and  many  boys  going  home  ;  and  when  the  lesons 
were  resumed  in  the  summer  school  time,  (the  lessons  being 
voluntary  and  given  during  their  play-time)  the  attraction 
of  the  water  and  the  playing  fields  were  greater  than  that 
of  music. 

So  strongly  have  I  felt  the  intellectual  lienefit  of  learning 
music  that  I  have  asserted  (on  the  strength  of  a  long 
experience)  of  any  school,  that  if  the  study  of  nnisic  were 
introduced,  everything  that  the  scholars  already  learn,  might 
be  learned  equally  well,  if  Jiot  better,  besides  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowleage  of  music ;  and  I  have  in  consequence  tried 
to  persuade  successive  lower  masters  to  let  me  undertake 
the  charge  and  responsibility  of  having  the  lower  school 
taught  music  for  one  twelvemonth  as  an  experiment,  only 
stipulating  that  the  music  lesson  should  be  obligatory. 

I  did  not  ask  that  any  lessons  already  given  should  be 
discontinued,  but  only  that  the  arithmetic  and  writing 
lessons  might  be  lengthened  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that 
we  might  vary  and  brighten  these  lessons  with  a  little 
singing.  If  boys  or  parents  were  not  pleased,  if  all  the 
lessons  they  now  learn  were  not  to  the  fuU  as  well  done  as 
they  are  at  ])resent,  or  if  any  other  unforeseen  evil  conse- 
quence followed,  I  asked  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  the  failure. 
No  lower  ma.stcr  has  as  yet.  seen  his  way  to  take  the  step  ; 
doid)tless  they  have  felt  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  shift  on  another  a  responsibility  which  their  office  made 
theirs.  They  may.  too.  have  bad  an  idea  that  my  strong 
view  on  this  sidiject  was  a  crntchet.  However  this  may  be, 
systematic  instruction  in  music  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  school,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  whenever 
it  is.  the  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  to  the  boys  of  open- 
nig  a  new  sense,  and  teaching  them  to  read  a  new  language, 
a  language  in  which  are  written  works  of  the  highest  in- 
spiration, will  ere  long  be  understood  and  appreciated  ;  in 
saying  this,  I  only  say  what  I  have  learned  by  18  years' 
ex])erience. 

A  knowledge  of  music  is  an  advantage  not  of  course 
confined  to  the  possessor  ;  no  acquirement  is  to  a  greater 
degree  the  parent  of  gratification  to  others,  or  a  more  pure 
and  healthy  source  of  social  enjoyment,  or  a  more  happy 
and  successful  means  of  drawing  together  into  friendly 
relation  the  members  of  a  community  who  are  in  the  order 
of  God's  proWdence  thrown  together. 

Now,  though  the  systematic  instruction  of  music  has  not 
been  carried  out.  yet  the  uim  of  fostering  a  social,  friendly 
family  feeling  in  the  school  by  the  performance  of  music 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of;  the  boys  have  frequently  met  in 
the  mathematical  school  of  a  winter's  evening,  in  company 
with  the  masters  and  friends  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  be 
present  at  the  performance  of  music ;  on  these  occasions  it 
is  always  music  of  the  first  class  which  has  been  performed, 
such  for  instance  as  the  Messiah,  the  Elijah,  Mendelssohn's 
HjTnn  of  Praise,  the  Creation,  Mozart's  Masses,  and  other 
such  works. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aim  nereafter  may  be  fully 
realized,  when  the  same  works  may  be  performed,  and 
Etonians  are  not  the  auditory  only,  but  the  performers 
also. 

2,1  The  means  of  promoting  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  boys,  and  subordinately  to  this  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  good  conduct,  is  the  personal  influence 
of  the  masters,  and  that  not  ostentatiously  displayed ;  it  is 
the  quiet,  and  natural  result,  of  the  tutorial  system. 

First,  I  state  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  tne  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  school  is  singularly  high.  I  form 
my  opinion  from  the  statements  of  the  boys  themselves, 
and  from  my  own  observation.  I  have  had  the  most  free 
and  full  conversations  with  boys  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Eton, 
and  with  those  who  have  already  left ;  young  men  of  an 
age  to  form  an  opinion,  whose  standing  in  the  school  is,  or 
has  been  such  as  to  give  them  the  fiillest  opportunity  of 
judging,  and  whose  character  is  such  as  to  put  them  above 
the  suspicion  of  saying  anything  that  was  not  perfectly  real 
and  sincere. 

I  remember  at  a  dinner  party  some  two  years  ago,  there 
was  some  free  discussion  about  Eton  and  Eton  boys.  There 
was  at  the  table  an  Etonian  of  standing  and  character 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  Eton ;  he  did  not  join  in  the  con- 
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versation,  but  he  took  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  me 
aftenvards,  when  he  saw  me  standing  by  myself,  and  said, 
with  earnestness  of  manner  that  he  wished  to  tell  me  that 
he  did  not  think  the  masters  could  have  an  idea  what  a 
change  for  the  better  had  come  over  the  whole  school,  even 
since  the  time  he  had  been  at  Eton,  in  reference  to  drinking, 
swearing,  smoking,  and  tlie  like. 

Another,  whose  name  itself  would  be  a  certificate  of  man- 
liness and  truth,  was  taking  tea  with  me  shortly  before 
he  left ;  we  were  alone,  and  fell  into  a  serious  conversation 
about  Eton,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  morals  of  the 
school.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  impurity  in  word  or 
deed,  he  said, — "  You  will  hardly  credit  it,  sir,  but  I  do  assure 
"  you  those  things  are  not  done  or  talked  about,  certainly 
"  not  among  those  who  are  of  any  standing  in  the  school  ; 
"  if  ])ractised  by  any,  it  is  by  those  ivhom  nobody  hears  of 
"  and  who  keep  apart  from  the  others." 

The  serious  earnestness  with  which  both  my  informants 
spoke  has  prevented  my  forgetting  either  the  words  or  the 
manner  with  which  they  were  said. 

On  the  other  liand,  a  third,  a  boy  of  high  character,  still 
at  school,  as  we  were  speaking  of  a  tTact  on  Eton,  whicli 
had  lately  been  ua-itten  by  one  of  the  masters,  said  : — "  The 
"  masters  don't  know  how  bad  we  are."  It  might  at  first 
sight  appear  that  the  opposing  testimony  of  these  boys 
nullified  their  evidence.  I  do  not  think  so.  In  one 
case  there  are  the  earnest  words  of  two  boys  looking 
back  to  their  ¥Aon  career,  and  wishing  to  leave  a  true 
impression  ujion  my  mind ;  tlie  other  is  the  case  of  an 
honest-minded  boy,  who  arrays  the  many  wrong  things  he 
is  conscious  of  in  the  school  beside  the  glowing  worils  of 
commendation  in  the  tract,  and  says,  "  The  masters  don't 
"  know  how  bad  we  are,"  so  that  the  feeling  ■\;hich  promjited 
botli  observations  is  quite  intelligible,  and  I  derive  as  much 
conddence  in  tlie  soundness  of  Eton  from  the  frank  obser- 
vation of  the  latter,  as  from  the  assurances  of  the  two  former. 
— My  own  experience  fully  bears  out  the  statement  that 
the  mal-practices  referred  to,  if  done,  are  done  by  those  who 
have  no  standing  or  influence  in  the  school ;  for,  living  in 
Windsor,  and  myself  for  a  time  the  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  parishes,  into  which  the  town  is  divided,  and  since  that 
time  living  with  my  brother,  who  is  my  successor  in  tlie 
parish,  I  have  abundant  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  lioys  frequent  jilaces  of  ill  repute  ;  and  I  can  assert  with 
confidence  that  they  are  not  found  to  do  so.  One  instance, 
and  only  one,  of  the  opposite  conduct  occurs  to  ray  memory  ; 
and  this  instance  singularly  confirms  the  statement,  that  if 
such  things  are  done,  it  is  by  boys  of  no  influence  in  the 
school,  indeed  who  stand  ajiart  from  the  others. 

I  may,  however,  lie  substantiating  a  fact  which  is  not 
denied,  that  for  a  great  school,  the  morals  of  Eton  are 
singularly  pure.  I  will,  therefore,  consider  the  jioint  as 
undisputed,  and  ])roceed  to  say  how  the  tone  has  been 
formed  : — undoubtedly  through  the  tutorial  relation. 

The  intercourse  with  the  tutor  ^^■hen  he  puts  off  the 
master,  goes  to  the  heart;  and  hence  emanates  a  tone  of 
mind,  which  pervades  the  whole  character  of  the  boys,  and 
is  met  at  every  turn,  and  in  every  relation.  Hence,  the 
great  liberty  which  they  enjoy  is  a  source  of  strength  ;  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  trusted,  and  that  there  are  no 
spies  on  the  look  out  for  them,  makes  them  only  more  and 
more  trustworthy,  the  older  they  are  the  more  they  ajipreciate 
the  moral  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them  ;  the  result  is 
that,  though  informally  and  without  so  distinct  a  machinery 
of  prefects  as  is  met  with  in  other  schools,  the  elder  boys  do 
greatly  influence  the  rest  of  the  school  for  good. 

The  sixth  form  at  Eton  have  certain  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, but  their  duties  have  fallen  very  much  into  desue- 
tude, tilings  have  worked  so  well  of  themselves,  so  to  say. 

Should  the  discipline  and  tone  of  the  school  at  any  time 
deteriorate,  so  as  to  render  it  neeessarj'  that  they  should 
support  the  head  master,  they  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to 
act. 

Besides  the  sixth  form,  boys  of  certain  standing  have 
influence  and  weight  in  the  school ;  but  only  because  it  is 
conceded  by  the  common  consent  of  the  other  boys ;  for 
instance  :  the  captain  of  the  boats,  the  captain  of  the  eleven, 
or  the  captain  of  the  oppidans,  this  latter  however  would  in 
point  of  fact  be  in  tlie  sixth  form. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  what  I  mean ;  it 
is  a  favourite  walk  of  the  boys  on  a  Sunday,  to  come 
up  after  church,  and  accompany  the  regiment  of  the  life 
guards  from  my  brother's  chmch  (where  they  attend)  to 
the  barracks ;  and  some  of  the  boys  waiting  outside-  the 
church,  would  open  the  doors  from  curiosity  to  see  if  the 
service  was  nearly  over ;  this  was  a  disturbance  to  those  of 
the  congregation  who  sat  near  the  doors  ;  it  was  mentioned 
to  the  "  captain  of  the  op])idans." — "  I  will  come  up  myself," 
said  he,  "next  Sunday,  and  tell  them  not  to,"  this  I 
have  no  doubt  will  settle  the  matter,  it  has  not  occurred 
since. 


Tlie  moral  influence  of  the  elder  boys  arises  from  the 
fact  of  their  being,  from  their  age  and  standing,  more 
possessed  by  the  high,  and  partly  traditional,  tone  of  the 
school,  which  tlie  others  ])ick  up  instinctively  from  them. 

The  tutorial  relation  is  the  little  leaven  which  leavens  tlie 
whole  lump  ;  but  as  each  particle  of  the  mass  acts  on  its 
neighbouring  particle  till  the  whole  is  quickened,  so  one 
bo_y  picks  up  from  another  the  tone  and  feeling  which 
makes  discipline  and  order  seem  to  come  spontaneously. 

Certainly  there  is  no  system  of  rewards  for  good  moral 
conduct. 

24 .  I  feel  that  this  question  wiU  be  much  better  answered 
by  those  who  have  the  instruction,  which  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  in  their  own  hands,  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  it, 
merely  observing  that  the  difiiculty  of  being  heard  in  the 
Eton  chapel  makes  it  desirable  that  preachers  sliould  be 
selected,  who  join  to  that  tone  of  mind  which  would  make 
their  sermons  valuable  to  the  boys,  the  physical  power  of 
sjieaking  so  as  to  be  heard.  I  ha^■e  seen  the  attention  of 
the  whole  school  rivetted  by  the  Bishops  of  New  Zealand, 
of  Wellington,  of  Oxford,  and  Lincoln,  when  those  pre- 
lates have  addressed  them,  because  not  only  was  the  matter 
of  the  highest  value,  the  boys  were  able  to  heai'  distinctly 
the  words  spoken. 

2.').  Offences  if  they  come  before  the  head  master  are 
as  a  rule  visited  uniformly  with  the  same  punishment; 
but  there  may  be  circumstances  either  of  extenuation  or 
aggravation  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

For  impurity,  the  punishment  is  removal  from  the 
school.  For  drinking,  lying,  thie^'ing,  swearing,  gambling, 
the  punishment  is  flogging  and  turning  down,  that  is,  put 
down  into  a  lower  place  in  the  school ;  smoking  is  also  an 
act  for  which  a  boy  is  liable  to  be  flogged.  But  in  no  point 
of  \'iew,  is  the  value  of  a  judicious  tutor  more  observable 
than  in  his  management  of  these  moral  offences.  Many  a 
boy  I  am  persuaded  has  been  saved  (humanly  speaking)  by 
the  earnest  and  aff'ectionate  convei"sation  in  the  study,  or 
the  confidential  reference  to  pai-ents,  who  would  have  been 
injured  (perhaps  irreparably)  by  e.xposure  and  a  ruder 
mode  of  treatment. 

Punishments  for  the  minor  ofl'ences  of  inattention,  want 
of  imnctuality,  or  being  troublesome  in  school,  depend  very 
much  on  the  judgment  of  the  master,  as  does  the  occur- 
rence of  those  faults  on  the  moral  influence  he  has  over 
his  division.  I  have  already  said  that  by  calling  in  the 
tutor's  influence  when  my  own  is  not  enough,  I  can  do 
almost  entirely  without  giving  punishments. 

2().  All  ofi^ences  do  not  come  liefore  the  head  master ; 
moral  ofi'ences,  where  reticence  would  be  wrong,  do,  and 
cases  of  continued  and  wilful  idleness  after  warning.  For 
minor  school  offences  each  master  gives  a  punishment 
according  to  his  discretion,  which  usually  consists  of 
something  to  be  learned  or  written  out;  to  this  is  sometimes 
added,  that  it  shall  be  brought  in  the  middle  of  a  play- 
hour. 

If  a  master  has  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  head  master 
he  lays  it  directly  before  him ;  but  it  is  against  rule  for  any 
master  to  "  complain  "  of  a  boy,  that  is,  to  send  his  name  to 
the  head  master  to  be  flogged,  without  first  conferring  with 
the  boy's  tutor ;  if  the  master  and  tutor  cannot  agree, 
the  matter  is  laid  before  the  head  master  for  decision.  I  do 
not  know  that  a  case  has  ever  occurred  in  which  the 
master  in  school  and  the  boy's  tutor  have  not  agreed  as  to 
the  projier  course  to  pursue.  If  they  agree  that  it  is  a  case  in 
which  the  boy  ought  to  be  flogged,  he  is  made  aware  of  it, 
and  comes  before  the  head  master  prepai-ed  to  receive  his 
punishment.  If  the  ofi'ence  is  a  grave  moral  one,  then  the 
master  who  has  to  make  the  complaint  \\'ill  undoubtedly 
lay  the  matter  before  the  head  master,  after  having  spoken 
with  the  tutor.  I  never  remember  a  boy  complaining  of 
injustice  fi'om  not  ha\-ing  the  opportunity  of  ])leading  his 
own  cause  with  the  head  master;  if  he  was  not  conscious 
that  he  deserved,  and  was  going  to  be  flogged,  he  would 
tell  the  head  master  there  must  be  a  mistake,  and  the 
matter  would  be  inquu'cd  into.  No  one  flogs  a  boy  or 
touches  him  in  the  •n-ay  of  administering  corporal  punish- 
ment except  the  head  master. 

27.  This  question  has  been  partially  answered  in  the 
answer  to  question  2.3.  Certain  powers  and  duties  are 
given  to  the  sixth  form  over  the  lower  boys,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  they  have  of  late  years  fallen  into 
abeyance,  from  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  answer  to 
question  23. 

28.  As  the  exercise  of  those  powers  has  fallen  into 
disuetude,  from  the  excellence  of  the  school  discipline  and 
the  ease  'with  which  it  is  maintained,  through  the  good 
tone  prevalent  in  the  school,  this  question  falls  to  the 
ground. 

29.  The  power  of  fagging  lower  boys  given  to  the  fifth  and 
si.xth  form  does  not  amount  to  more  than  making  the 
tea,  toasting  the  bread,  or  it  may  be  occasionally  carrying 
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the  bread  and  huttcr  to  a  neighbour's  room,  if  the  master 
is  goiiii;  ti)  breakfast  with  a  frieiul.  and  such  like  offices. 
These  are  by  no  means  detrimental  to  health  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty  ;  they  introduce  the  "  patron  and  client" 
feelini;  anionj;  the  boys  ;  if  any  act  of  injustice  or  tyranny 
were  perpetrated  by  an  indifferent  boy  on  a  (iiir,  his  natural 
step  would  be  to  complain  of  it  to  his  master.  But  tyranny 
and  bullyin}{  seem  to  be  all  but  e.xtinct  at  Eton.  I  have 
frecpiently  asked  "  lower  boys  "  if  they  would  like  fagging' 
to  be  done  away.  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  been 
answered  in  the  aflirmative. 

30.  No  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  for  many 
years  of  the  privilege  of  fagging  being  abused,  and  as  for 
disciplinari/  powers,  they  have  practically  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  last  instance  I  know  of  a  boy  being  taken  in  hand  for  an 
act  of  cruelty  by  the  eai)tain  of  the  school,  occurred 
about  the  year  18-11.  I  believe  it  has  occurred  once 
since,  but  I  am  not  sure.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
an  act  of  bullying  would  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
head  of  a  house  «'hen  it  occurred,  the  points  of  relation 
are  so  many  between  the  different  members  of  our  Eton 
community. 

42.  It  is  neither  the  feeblest  boys  intellectually,  nor 
those  who  are  the  most  distinguished  for  their  intellect, 
that  are  the  most  prominent  in  athletic  sports.  Well-grown 
boys  with  good  abilities,  fair  application,  and  endowed 
with  moral  (jualities  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  their  compeers,  are  the  leaders  in  atliletic 
S])orts  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  very  rare  that  boys  of  high 
intellectual  superiority  do  not  take  interest  in  the  games 
and  sports  of  the  school;  those  who  know  Eton  best  will, 
I  doubt  not,  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  system  of  the 
place  has  drawn  out  or  imjilantcd  a  liking  for  manly  games 
in  many  boys  of  high  intellectual  power,  where  the  natural 
constitution  and  ))revious  habits  would  have  in<luced  a 
supposition  that  their  interest  in  those  sports  would  never 
have  been  awakened.  To  no  class  of  boys  is  Eton  more 
serviceable  than  to  those  who,  without  it,  might  have  turned 
out  mere  hook-worms  or  crotchety  |)edants. 

■13.  It  is  tlie  result  on  the  after-life  that  I  think  affords 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  Eton  system.  If  I 
have  truly  described  the  tutorial  relation,  and  the  effect  of  that 
relation  in  bringing  the  boys  (without  weakening  their 
character)  in  feeling  on  the  masters'  side,  making  it  their 
first  iinjiulse  to  respond  to  what  is  jiroposed  for  the  good  of 
the  scliool,  it  must  follow  that  their  moral  tone  all  through 
their  boyhood  and  after-life  must  be  altoyether  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  it  would  have  been  if  their  school-boy 
years  had  been  passed  in  a  sjiirit  of  semi-antagonism  and 
distrust  towards  the  constituted  authorities. 

I  speak  after  having  had  the  experience  of  nearly  seven 
generations  of  Eton  l)oys,  and  can  testify  that  through  the 
judicious  management  of  successive  head  masters,  and  the' 
better  and  more  general  appreciation  of  the  tutorial  relation, 
the  tone  of  the  boys,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  is 
steadily  rising  generation  by  generation. 

I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  "  raw  material  " 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  is  ste.Tdily  improving  in  like 
manner  ;  and  I  cannot  forl)car, — \\Titing  as  I  do  soon  after 
the  grave  has  closed  on  the  lamented  Prince  Consort, — to 
say  how  ajjpreciable,  in  my  estimation,  has  been  the  silent 
influence  on  the  famiUes  of  England,  of  the  pure  and 
domestic  character  of  the  royal  family,  growing  up  befi);o 
their  eyes  for  the  last  '20  years;  but  in  addition  to  this 
advantage,  which  Eton  enjoys  in  common  with  all  the 
schools  in  the  country,  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  claiming 
for  Etonians  certain  pecubar  and  very  enviable  characteris- 
tics, which,  acquired  at  Eton,  are  retained  in  after-life. 
Chief  among  these  I  would  place  a  grand  simplicity  of 
character,  of  wliich  they  themselves  are  wholly  unconscious  ; 
in  fact,  their  unconsciousness  of  it,  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  characteristic. 

Will  my  claiming  for  Eton  boys  "  simplicity  of  character," 
])rovoke  the  smile  on  the  Commissioners'  faces,  which  it 
did  when  I  made  the  same  observation  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  Etonian,  whose  Eton  days  dated  between  50 
and  GO  years  back?  "  Simphcity,"  said  he,  "is  the  last 
"'  quality  I  should  claim  for  an  Eton  boy  ;  in  my  idea,  they 
"  are  little  finished  men  of  the  world  :"  I  reply  if  that  was 
characteristic  of  Eton  boys  50  or  (iO  years  ago,  it  is  a 
characteristic  which  has  utterly  gone,  and  left  no  trace 
behind.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  may  ha^•e 
mistaken  the  meaning  intended  to  be  attached  to  the  ex- 
pression "little  finished  men  of  the  world,"  certainly  my 
experience  of  modern  Etonians  would  not  .have  led  me  to 
use  it.  I  should  say_  of  them  that  while  their  perceptions 
are  very  quick,  their  sentiments  are  manly,  and  then- 
instincts  wonderfully  correct,  they  are  thorough  boys. 

I  shall  here  explain  what  I  mean  by  simplicity  of 
character,   by  referring  to  the  words  of  an  Eton  parent. 


than  whom  no  one  could  be  better  able  to  give  an  ojiinion, 
being  the  father  of  a  large  number  of  sons,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  various  |)ul)lic  schools  of 
England,  though  1  may  mention  that  after  he  tried  Eton, 
he  went  no  farther,  all  his  younger  sons  having  come  to 
us.  The  ])arent  I  allude  to,  after  naming  different  points  of 
excellence  belonging  to  different  schools,  added,  "there  is 
"  one  feature  that  distinguislies  Eton  from  all  others ;  in 
"  fact,  no  school  comes  near  Eton  in  this  res|)ect — the 
"  absence  of  all  mannerism  when  the  boys  come  home  for 
"  the  holidays,  and  the  ready  natural  way  in  which  they  fall 
"  in  with  all  the  old  home  feelings  and  habits ;  my  Eton 
"  sons  are  always  the  favourites  in  the  nursery."  If  it 
should  be  thought  that  the  above  is  but  small  praise, 
I  would  observe  that  the  words  are  adduced  to  explain 
what  I  meant  by  claiming  for  Etonians  simplicity  of 
character ;  and  I  have  a  letter  by  me  at  present  which  tells 
that  Etonians  are  favourites  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the 
nursery.  The  letter  I  allude  to  was  \vritten  to  me  by 
the  officer  conmianding  a  distinguished  regiment  of  cavalry 
in  the  Crimea,  not  himself,  I  beheve,  an  Etonion.  "  Thank 
•'  you,"  he  writes,  "  for  the  hoys  you  send  out  to  us  from 
"  Eton,  they  all  seem  to  know  by  instinct  what  is  the 
"  right  thing  to  do,  and  they  never  get  into  ungentlemanly 
"  scrapes." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  instance,  in  connexion  with  the 
above  testimony,  the  great  credit  which  one  of  '*  these 
"  boys  "  gained,  when  six  weeks  after  he  left  Eton,  the 
charge  of  despatching  fiOO  men  from  Malta  to  the  seat  of 
war  mainly  devohed  upon  him  ;  the  wisdom  and  good 
sense  of  his  management,  evidenced  in  the  comfort  and 
good  temper  of  the  men  as  the  vessels  got  under  weigh, 
has  been  greatly  extolled.  But  he  had  been  "  captain  of  the 
"  boats"  at  Eton,  and  the  "service"  then  had  the  benefit 
of  the  experience,  and  the  power  of  exercising  a  moral 
influence  over  others  which  he  had  gained  in  his  ])revious 
training. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  hearing  these  words  of  com- 
mendation of  our  Etonians  when  thrown  on  their  own  re- 

si)onsibihty,  that  being  at  the  house  of  M.  de ,  at 

his  country  ])lace  near  Paris,  I  met  a  gentleman  whose 
son  was  just  finishing  his  course  at  the  College  Xaiioleon. 
I  had  some  interesting  and  instructive  ccmversation  with 
them  on  the  line  which  education  was  taking  in  France, 
esjiecially  in  reference  to  a  method  of  (what  they  called) 
"  biftircation,"  according  to  which  a  boy  quand  il  avait 
"  fait  sa  quatrieme,"  (which  corresponds  about  to  the 
lower  division  fifth  form)  was  obliged  to  choose  literature  or 
science,  but  could  not  follow  both,  there  was  no  pro\'ision 
for  it.  The  method  gave  no  satisfaction;  they  mentioned 
a  bon  mot,  which  was  in  vogue,  as  describing  the  unsatis- 
factory result  of  neglecting  one  or  other  of  the  two  bianchcs 
of  learning;  that  the  colleges  .sent  out  "  literateursinscien- 
tifiques,"  or  "  scientifiques  illiteri's." 

My  present  reason  for  referring  to  the  conversation  of 
these  gentlemen,  is  that  they  spoke  amongst  other  matters  of 
the  Ecole  Poh/tcc/thi(jne ;  and  while  claiming  for  it  the  praise 
of  giving  to  French  officers  an  intellectual  training  of  the 
highest  possible  character,  they  said  the  moral  training 
which  was  based  on  a  system  of  restraints,  and  close 
and  watchful  superintendence,  failed  entirely.  As  soon 
as  the  diseipUne  of  the  school  was  removed  and  the 
young  officers  joined  the  army,  they  would  be  guilty  of 
"betises"  and"  sottises  "  to  the  last  degree  puerile  and 
discreditable. 

Contrasting  results  described  as  so  different,  I  cannot  hut 
infer,  that  the  Eton  system  of  getting  to  the  hoy's  heart, 
by  the  almost  parental  character  of  the  tutor's  relation  to 
him,  and  then  trusting  him,  and  leaving  the  boys  great 
freedom  for  the  de\'elopement  of  their  own  characters,  and 
the  formation  of  those  of  their  companions,  is  the  M-ise  and 
right  sj'stem  of  training. 

I  venture  to  add,  while  on  this  subject,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  low  standard  of  feeling  and  morals  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  severely  censm-ed  after  the  inquiry 
which  followed  the  late  Woolwich  outbreak  is  the  natural 
result  of  maintaining  discipline  Ijy  cold  and  formal  rules 
and  restrictions,  and  a  traditional  system  of  distance  and 
reserve  in  the  governing  body.  I  cannot  but  express  my 
blank  surprise,  a  surprise  which  would  I  am  persuaded  be 
shared  by  eveiy  Eton  master,  at  hearing  from  a  jirofes^or  of 
long  standing  at  our  chief  military  school,  that  he  had  ne\-er 
exchanged  a  word  with  any  one  of  the  cadets  except  offi- 
cially at  the  daily  lesson. 

As  I  am  desirous  in  describing  the  result  of  the  Eton 
system  not  to  give  my  o^^^l  impressions,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
the  independent  impressions  of  others,  I  will  here  mention 
an  occurrence  which  happened  during  a  "  course  of  lectures 
"  on  heat,"  which  Dr.  Noad  was  giving  at  Eton  last  school- 
time.     To  myself  who  knew  the  boys,  there  was  iiothing 
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svirprising  in  it,  and  my  only  apology  for  mentioning  it  is, 
that  Dr.  Noad,  an  established  lecturer,  with  a  large  experi- 
ence of  various  audiences,  recurred  to  it  again  and  again 
with  evident  surprise  and  pleasure. 

The  occurrence  was  this  :  by  an  untoward  accident  the 
instrument,  his  Thermopile  (that  was  to  have  illustrated  a 
variety  of  facts  to  be  introduced  into  the  lecture)  was  broken 
just  before  the  lecture  began  ;  the  result  was  that  the  lecture 
would  have  to  be  wholly  without  e.xperiments,  and  all  that 
he  could  do  was  to  say  what  the  experiment  would  have  been 
if  the  thermopile  had  not  been  broken.  He  hardly  hked 
the  thought  of  meeting  an  audience  coming  to  an  experi- 
mental lectxu-e  without  his  having  any  ex})eriments  to  show. 
What  surprised  and  gratified  him  was,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  mentioned  the  accident,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
experiments,  he  perceived  them  all  by,  as  it  were,  a  spon- 
taneous movement,  settle  down  into  an  attitude  of  attention, 
and  the  quiet  and  apparent  interest,  which  had  been  very 
satisfactory  through  the  other  lectures,  instead  of  being 
diminished  (owing  to  there  being  no  experiments  to  fix  the 
principles  in  their  minds)  was  this  evening  more  deep  and 
sustained  than  usual;  as  though  the  whole  auditory  put  them- 
selves at  once  in  his  position,  shared  his  feehngs,  and  were 
determined  by  their  increased  attention  and  quiet  to  diminish 
his  disappointment  and  perplexity.  It  was  only  what  I 
should  have  expected,  but  to  the  lecturer  the  fact  of  100 
hoys,  without  any  opjjortunity  for  conference,  showing  by  a 
simultaneous  impulse  that  each  one  was  animated  by  a 
kind,  sincere,  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  was  an  agreeable 
surprise. 

I  will  now  refer  to  another  feature  of  Etonians  besides 
the  simplicity  before  mentioned,  and  allied  to  it,  which  an 
Eton  education  calls  into  existence;  I  mean  a  kind  of 
serenity  and  repose  of  character;  this  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized as  a  well-known  characteristic  of  free-minded  Enghsh 
gentlemen,  and  I  think  Eton  has  its  full  share  in  perpetuating 
this  characteristic  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  v-ieing 
with,  much  out-running  and  out-witting  one  another. 
Eton  being  from  its  size  and  local  advantages  commonly 
considered  the  first  school  in  the  country,  there  is  no  strain 
at  work  on  the  boys  to  out-top  another  school.  I  have  heaid 
])arents  of  boys  in  other  jiublic  .schools  say  that  the  boys 
gave  them  the  idea  as  thiugh  they  were  always  on  tiptoe 
straining  to  overlook  some  other  school ;  from  any  such 
habitual  strain  the  Eton  boy  is  free. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  disadvantage  to  Eton  in  reference 
to  intellectual  effort  and  study,  that  as  a  rule,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  scholars  of  Eton   have  their  provision  for 
life,  either  handed  on  to  them,  or  secured  for  them  %vithout 
their  own  effort,  and  that  comparatively  few  have  had  before 
them  the  "  res  angusta  domi,"  have  seen  a  parent  struggling 
with  difficulties,  or  at  least  using   effort  to  maintain  his 
family;  themselves  brrirght  tip  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  nothing  to  expect  but  what  they  should  gain  by 
similar  labour.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  looked  upon  it 
as  a   counterbalancing    advantage    that    their  industry  is 
more  morally  beneficial  to  them  when  it  is   prompted  by 
affection  to  a  parent,  a  wish  to  please  a  tutor,  or  a  sense  of 
duty,  than  if  boys  have   the  idea  before  them  that  their 
industry  has  a  money  value  in  fitting  them  for  this  scholar- 
ship   or  that   competitive   examinatton  for  some   lucrative 
appointment.    I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  stimulus  to 
exertion  is  not  a  good.     .\11  I  pretend  to  say  is,  that  it  is 
not  an  unmixed  good,   and  that  the  stimulus  of  love  and 
duty  is  more  suited  to  boyhood  and  a  counterbalancing 
advantage  to  those  boys  whose  circumstances  free  them  from 
the  necessity  of  a  keener  effort  for  the  pecuniary  prize.    And 
the  general  tone  of  the  school  saves  those  who  will  have  to 
work  for  their  liWng,  and  tnust  gain  the  scholarship  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  University  from  the  lower  and  more  keenly 
mercenary  views  of  those  hoys  who  are  educated  in  schools 
where  the  scholarship,  or  the  competitive  examination  for  the 
civil  or  military  appointment,  is  the  great  centre  of  their 
thoughts,  and  is  ever  pressed  upon  them  as  the  end  of  their 
present   school-life   and   studies.      When   conversing  with 
boys  thus  trained,  good  boys,  boys  of  power  and  industry, 
who  have  been  chosen  out  from  their  compeers,  and  partly 
for  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  partly  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, have  been  pushed  on  for  some  specific  honours  and 
emoluments,  and  in  such  C(3nversation  have  gathered  the 
view  of  things  which  had  been  produced  in  their  minds  by 
this  kind  of  training,  I  have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  plea- 
sant story  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Wellington,  whose  friends 
wiU  remember  the  graphic  account  which  he  gave  us  before 
he  left  his  native  land  of  his  showing  up  a  copy  of  verses 
with   which  he  had  taken    pains,  to  the  present  Provost 
of  King's,  then  the  master  of  his  division  ;  of  his  watching 
the  ripple  of  the  smile  come  over  Dr.  Okes's  countenance, 
and  when  he  had  laid  the  exercise  down  saying,   "  Thank 
"  you," — of  his  bounding  off  in  gleeful  joy,  possessed  with 
the  new  and  happy  feeling  of  giving  his  master  in  school 


pleasure,  and  determining  to  do  a  thorough  good  exercise 
next  time. 

In  reference  to  the  other  point  glanced  at  in  the  fore- 
going remarks, — the  picking  out  boys  of  talent  and  promise 
and  pushing  them  forwards, — I  have  by  me  a  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Mozley,  describing  what  he  had  observed  to  be 
the  custom  of  Eton  in  this  respect,  and  the  effect  of  that 
custom  on  the  future  character  of  her  scholars. 

His  observations  refer  to  his  three  nephews,  boys  of  sin- 
gular power  ;  indeed  their  ability  and  industry  were  pro- 
verbial while  they  were  with  us.  After  saying  what  a  source 
of  pride  his  nephews'  success  had  been  to  their  relatives,  he 
adds  :  "  Their  family  had  moreover  the  special  satisfaction 
■'  of  feeling  convinced  that  their  education  was  not  pushed 
"  forward  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  moral  qualities  such  as 
"  humility  and  a  firm  reliance  on  their  own  efforts  alone. 
"  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  great  school  like  Eton  for  its 
"  masters  to  be  above  the  temptation  of  paying  marked  at- 
"  tention  to  boys  of  talent  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  and 
"  general  claims.  It  always  struck  me  that  the  object  of 
"  Eton  was  to  turn  out  the  greatest  number  of  well  educated 
"  gentlemen  into  their  various  positions  of  life,  rather  than 
"  to  gain  a  feiv  conspicuous  examples  of  intellectual  profi- 
"  ciency;  very  few  schools  enjoy  this  dignified  position,  but 
"  it  was  this  confidence  with  regard  to  Eton  that  made  the 
"  success  of  my  nephews  doubly  grateful.  Their  whole 
"  manner  showed  at  all  times  that  they  relied  on  wnrk  for 
"  getting  on.  The  result  is  this  :  that  now  instead  of  re- 
"  fleeting  on  the  empty  vanity  of  having  been  picked  out  as 
'■'  intellectual  favourites  by  their  masters  at  Eton,  and  jiushed 
"  forward  to  the  neglect  of  others,  they  have  the  strong  and 
"  manly  confidence  of  having  been  the  authors  of  their  own 
'■  success,  making  use  of  such  advantages  as  were  common 
"  to  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

"  Which  system  of  school  teaching  is  hkely  to  lay  the 
"  best  foundation  for  an  active,  useful  hfe,  it  is  very  easy  to 
"  imagine." 

With  the  above  extracts  I  will  close  what  I  hai-e  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  result  of  the  Eton  system  on  the  after- 
life. I  value  the  observations  I  have  quoted,  iiarticularly 
because  they  give  the  testimony  of  a  thoughtful  writer 
(having  a  personal  interest  in  the  result)  that  the  Eton 
system  has  in  view  the  schoolmaster's  main  duty — to  teach 
boys  how  to  learn. 

If  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  points  in  which  Eton  falls  short 
of  what  a  great  public  school  might  accomplish  in  preparing 
boys  for  various  lines  of  life,  it  is  not  because  I  look  on 
Eton  as  perfect ;  I  especially  desire  for  Eton  a  quickening 
of  energy,  and  more  determined  work  among  the  mass ; 
and  to  see  honour  paid  to  these  elements  of  a  manly  cha- 
racter, if  associated  with  honourable  sentiments,  as  well  as  to 
bodity  prowess. 

44.  I  have  all  through  abstained  from  making  any  refer- 
ence, except  to  mathematics,  and  therefore  in  the  recommen- 
dations asked  for  in  question  44,  I  shall  not  go  beyond  the  line 
^vithin  which  I  have  confined  myself;  and  first,  I  would  ask 
for  one  hour  more  a  week  for  mathematics  for  the  fifth 
form,  in  which  they  read  two  new  subjects,  Euclid  and 
algebra,  besides  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ;  and 
secondly,  I  would  draw  the  Commissioners'  attention  to  the 
status  of  the  assistants  in  the  mathematical  school  (who  are 
all  University  men)  especially  suggesting  that  if  possible 
some  provision  be  made  for  ensuring  then'  succeeding  to 
dames'  houses,  as  vacancies  occur.  Their  becoming  like 
the  classical  masters,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  boys  with 
whom  they  are  on  friendly  and  confidential  terms,  cannot 
but  be  most  desirable. 

Stephen  Hawtrey. 

27th  Dec.  1861. 


On  reading  over  my  answers  which  have  been  made  at 
such  stray  times  as  I  could  command,  at  a  season  of  much 
domestic  affiiction,  and  when  the  distressing  condition  of  an 
honoured  relative  (the  late  Provost  of  Eton)  demanded  in- 
cessant care  and  watching,  I  find  a  good  deal  of  repetition  ; 
partly  caused  by  my  taking  up,  at  intervals,  the  questions 
bearing  on  points  of  somewhat  similar  nature,  and  jjartly 
from  my  great  desire  to  [lut  the  Commissioners  in  posses- 
sion of  what  27  years  connexion  ■svith  Eton  has  convinced  me 
is  its  most  important  characteristic.  Points,  such  as  the 
athletic  sports  of  the  place,  I  have  passed  over,  not  because 
I  think  them  unimportant,  but  because  they  wiU  be  much 
better  answered  by  others  ;  and  what  time  I  had  at  my 
command  I  have  spent  in  stating,  and  unfolding,  by  the 
help  of  any  iUustration  I  could  remember,  the  value  of 
that  relation  between  tutor  and  pupil,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  believe  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole 
fabric. 
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Appendix  1. 

The  following  Rules  will  come  into  operation  after  the  Easter 
vacation,  185!',  but  are  not  to  affect  anij  who  are  at  that 
date  already  in  the  school. 

1.  Obligatory. 

1.  No  boy  will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  or  be  placed  in 
lower  Greek,  unless  he  shall  be  able  to  repeat  the  multipli- 
cation and  money  tables,  and  work  correctly  examjjles  in 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  viz.,  simple  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  short  and  long  division. 

'2.  In  order  to  pass  into  or  be  placed  in  tlie  fourth  form, 
he  will  be  required  to  know,  in  addition  to  the  abo\e,  the 
tables  of  weifjhts  and  measures  and  be  able  to  work  correctly 
examples  in  the  first  four  compound  rules,  and  in  reduction. 

3.  In  order  to  pass  into  or  be  placed  in  the  remove,  he 
will  be  required  to  know,  in  addition  to  the  above,  vulgar 
fractions  and  the  rule  of  three. 

4.  In  order  to  pass  into  the  lower  division  of  the  fifth 
form,  he  will  be  required  to  know,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
decimal  fractions,  proportion,  and  interest. 

5.  In  order  to  pass  into  tlie  middle  division,  he  v.ill  be 
required  to  know,  in  addition  to  the  above,  twelve  proposi- 
tions of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  to  be  able  to  work 
examples  in  the  first  four  rules  of  algel)ra,  and  to  solve 
easy  equations  of  the  first  depjree,  involving  one  unknown 
quantity. 

(i.  When  examined  in  the  upper  remove  of  the  middle 
division,  he  will  be  required  to  know,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  as  far  as  the  twenty-sixth  proi)osition  of  the  first 
book  of  Kuclid ;  in  algebra  he  must  be  able  to  work  ex- 
amples in  involution,  the  extraction  of  the  square  root,  the 
greatest  common  measure,  and  least  common  midtiple. 

/.  When  examined  in  the  upper  division,  he  will  be 
required  to  know,  in  addition  to  the  above,  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid;  in  algebra,  he  must  show 
a  knowledge  of  fractions,  and  be  able  to  solve  more  difficult 
equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  simultaneous  equations, 

2.  VOLI  NT.\HV. 

Besides  tlic  questions  which  will  be  set,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  required  minimum  of  mathematical  knowledge 
has  been  attumed,  other  questions  will  be  set,  of  greater 
difficulty,  and  in  higher  subjects,  but  the  murks  so  gained 
will  not  be  allowed  to  count  unless  the  obligatory  questions 
have  been  correctly  answered. 

Immediately  after  each  examination,  the  subjects  will  be 
given  out,  which  will  be  embraced  in  the  voluntary  ques- 
tions of  the  next  following  examination. 

Eton,  Easter,  IPSS. 


B  Division. 

Subject  read :— Colenso's  Algebra,  Ex.  31  to  Ex.  41,  and 
Euclid,  Book  I. 


Appendix  '2. 
Mathematical  Report,   Christmas  1861. 

Explanation : — 

Three  mathematical  exercises  are  done  a  week  :  every 
carefully  done  and  faultless  exercise  is  put  by  and  kept ; 
the  number  of  such  kept  exercises  will  be  found  in  the 
column  headed  K. 

The  next  column  headed  R,  gives  the  nmiiber  of  exam- 
ples which  ha\'e  been  done  right  in  all  the  exercises  shown 
up  this  school  time. 

The  numbers  opposite  the  word  Full,  indicate  the  full 
number  of  exercises  set,  and  the  full  number  of  examples  in 
all  these  exercises. 

The  fu-st,  second,  and  third  class  of  character  is  fixed  by 
punctuality,  good  conduct  and  assiduity ;  those  who  are 
wholly  unblemished  in  all  these  particulars  are  the  first 
class.  Three  blemishes  bring  them  to  the  second,  six  to 
the  third,  and  so  on. 

The  number  of  times  absent  accounts  for  a  boy  having 
fewer  kept  exercises  or  right  results  than  another,  without- 
any  blame  being  properly  attached  to  him  in  consequence. 

*  Sent  up  for  good  for  mathematics. 

A  Division. 

•  Subject  read  this  school  time  : — Colenso's  Algebra,  Ex.  63  to 
Ex.  78. 


Full. 

K. 

R. 

Abs. 

2,i 

198 

Character,  First  Clas9. 

•     1. 

25 

198 

1 

2.         ------             - 

25 

19S 

•    3.       -           - 

25 

198 

1 

•    4. 

24 

197 

3 

•    5. 

24 

194 

1 

»    6. 

23 

190 

4 

•    7. 

■iO 

175 

1 

»    8. 

21 

180 

I 

•    9. 

2(1 

152 

1 

•  10. 

19 

175 

3 

»  u. 

18 

165 

1 

•  IS 

16 

134 

6 

Sficojid  Class,  voiif. 

Third  Class,  noTu>. 

Full. 

K. 

R. 

Abs. 

S9 

291 

Charattfr,  Firs'  Class. 

•  1.                                    .            - 

- 

SI 

283 

1 

•  2.                                   .            - 

28 

283 

*  3.                                   .            - 

- 

24 

233 

1 

•  4.                                   .            - 

23 

205 

9 

5. 

. 

21 

231 

1 

Second  Class,  none. 

Third  Class,  none. 

ANswtns. 

Etox. 

Itev. 
S.  T,  Haulret/. 


C   DiVISIOH. 
Subjects  read  : — Algebra,  Ex.  13  to  28  ;  Euclid  to  Prop.  26. 


Full. 

K. 

K. 

Abs. 

31 

313 

Character,  First  Class. 

•     1.                               -           - 

_           .           . 

31 

313 

•    2. 

... 

31 

313 

1 

•    3.                               .           - 

... 

26 

288 

•    4.                               .     ■      . 

-. 

20 

232 

S 

•     5.                                     .             . 

. 

20 

185 

6 

6. 

. 

16 

223 

2 

7. 

. 

7 

159 

2 

8. 

- 

C 

123 

8 

Second  Class. 

1. 

-           -           - 

3 

Gl 

10 

Third  Class,  one. 

Fourth  Class,  two. 

Vi  Division. 

Subject  read  : — Algebra,  Ex.  21  to  Ex.  39,  and  Euclid  to 
Prop.  32. 


K. 

R. 

Abs. 

Full. 

28 

254 

Character,  First  Class. 

•     1.                                 

26 

248 

1 

•    2.                                 

2li 

24« 

2 

•    3.                                  

•iG 

2.12 

1 

•    4.                                  

25 

2>9 

•    5.                                 

25 

217 

2 

•    6.                                  .            .            .            _            . 

2'J 

205 

"7.                                  

21 

207 

3 

•    8.                               

20 

213 

•    9.                                  

20 

205 

4 

•  10.                                  

I'J 

191 

2 

11.                                 ..... 

16 

189 

3 

12.                                  

13 

174 

4 

13.                                  

13 

182 

4 

14.                                  

5 

94 

7 

1.5.                                  

4 

117 

1 

Second  Class. 

1.                                    .            -            .            _            . 

2 

82 

3 

Third  Class,  tiro. 

Fourth  Class,  tteo. 

F  Division. 
Subject  read: — Elementary,  Colenso,  Ex.  51  to  Ex.  112. 


Full. 

K. 

R. 

Abs. 

31 

277 

Charactnr,  First  Class. 

•     1.                                  -            - 

... 

22 

222 

4 

•    2,                                  -            - 

_ 

21 

220 

2 

•    3.                                  -            - 

... 

20 

239 

*    4.                                  -            - 

-           -           . 

19 

213 

5 

3. 

.           .           - 

Ifi 

218 

6. 

. 

11 

187 

7. 

. 

8 

165 

1 

8. 

6 

76 

18 

9. 

... 

2 

no 

2 

10. 

.           .           _ 

1 

79 

9 

Si-ctmd  Class. 

1. 

_ 

18 

220 

3 

;;. 

. 

6 

136 

4 

3. 

- 

5 

122 

1 

Third  Class,  four. 

Fourth  Class,  tuo. 

Eev.    George    Fke^ter,    M.A.,    Assistant    in    the 
Mathematical  School. 
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II. 

10.  The  emoluments  of  the  mathematical  masters  are 
thus  derived : — 

Each  oppidan  pays  41.  4s.  a  year  for  mathematical 
instruction. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  70  collegers  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  make  an  annual  payment  of  150/. 

The  money  thus  received  is  divided  into  20  equal  shares. 

Of  these  20  shares  11  are  apportioned  to  the  mathematical 
assistant  master,  who  provides  school-rooms,  lighting,  and 
warming. 

The  remaining  nine  shares  are  subdivided  into  21  equal 
portions,  of  which  the  assistants  in  the  mathematical 
schools  receive  respectively  5,  4,  4,  3,  3,  and  2. 

(The  other  assistant  in  the  mathematical  school  is  paid 
from  contributions  of  the  head  master  and  the  mathematical 
master.     I  do  not  speak  positively  on  this  point.) 
4 


lilt: 
G.  Fretve 
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1,38G     0     0 


NSWEEs  Thus,  if  tlie  number  of  oppidans  at  Eton  were  /OO  and 

of  these  100  were  in   the  lower  school,  since  there  are  70 

Eton.  collegers  tlie  money  received  for  the  mathematical  tuition 

would  be  : — 

Bev.  £       s.     d. 

'.Frewer.  For  70  collegers  -  -         ISO     0     0 

For  (iOO  oppidans  at  Al.  4s.     -     2,620    0    (I 

2,770     0    0 
[The  upper  and  lower  schools  are  quite  distinct  in  most 
of  the  mathematical  arrangements.] 
A  gross  income  of  2,520^.  would  be  thus  distributed  : — 

To  the  assistant  mathematical 
master        .        .        -        - 

To  the  first  assistant  in  mathe- 
matical school 

Second  „  -  - 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Si.xth  „  -  - 

2,520    0    0 

11.  In  1844  there  were  at  Eton  three  mathematical 
masters.  About  18.50  the  mathematical  teaching  was  made 
compulsory  for  every  boy,  and  tlie  mathematical  staff  was 
increased  to  seven.  Since  that  the  number  has  been  made 
eight. 

12.  The  assistants  in  the  mathematical  school  have,  from 
their  office,  no  authority  out  of  school ;  'they  differ  in  this 
res]iect  from  the  assistant  masters. 

The  assistants  in  the  mathematical  school  are  appointed 
(and  are  removable)  by  the  head  master. 

2.4.  In  the  upper  school. 

Of  the  15  assistant  masters  about  W  keep  boarding 
houses. 

Of  the  seven  mathematical  masters  three  keep  boardmg 
houses. 

There  are  about  seven  houses  kept  by  persons  taking  no 
part  in  tuition. 

Tlie  mathematical  masters  arc  prohibited  from  keeping 
the  larger  and  better  houses,  which  are  reserved  for  "  the 
assistant  masters." 


270 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

162 

0 

0 

162 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

III. 


2.  No  preliminary  knowledge  in  arithmetic  for  admission 

into  the  lower  school. 

A  knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  is  rccjuired 
for  admission  into  the  fourth  form,  wliich  is  the  lowest  part 
of  the  upper  school. 

6.  As  the  papers  marked  C,  D,  E,  scarcely  seem  adapted 
to  convey  the  information  required  by  the  Commissioners 
concerning  the  mathematical  teaching  at  Eton  ;  the  follow- 
ing outline  is  substituted  : — 

The  divisions  of  the  head  master  and  classical  assistants 
are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  according  to  the  priority  of  the 
master.  ^Mthout  regard  to  their  mathematical  proficiency 
the  boys  in  these  divisions  go  to  the  mathematical  school 
three  several  hours  each  week. 

Generally  di\-isions  1  and  2  attend  the  mathematical 
school  on  "Monday  at  11;  Wednesday  at  5;  Friday  at 
11. 

Divisions  3  and  4  on  Monday  at  7.30 ;  Wednesday  at  3 ; 
Friday  at  5. 

Divisions  5  and  6  on  Monday  at  3;  Wednesday  at  11 ; 
Friday  at  5. 

Divisions  7,  8,  and  .9  on  Monday  at  5 ;  Wednesday 
at  7-30  ;  Friday  at  3. 

Divisions  10.  11,  and  12  (the  remove)  every  Tuesday, 
Tluirsday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Divisions  13,  14,  and  15  (the  fourth  form)  every  Tuesday 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  7.30. 

At  each  hour  the  boys  of  these  classical  divisions  are 
subdivided  (as  nearly  as  may  be)  according  to  their  mathe- 
matical proficiency  and  distributed  among  the  eight  mathe- 
matical masters,  thus  generally  giving  about  12  or  14  pupils 
for  each  mathematical  class.  (In  the  lower  part  of  the 
school  the  classes  average  18  or  20.) 

The  mathematical  masters  undertake  the  tuition  of  the 
upper  subjects  in  turn,  i.e.,  if  mathematical  master  (No.  1) 
were  to  have  the  most  advanced  boys  in  divisions  one  and 
two  he  would  generally  be  '  assigned  the  next  inferior 
boys  of  divisions  3  and  4.  So  that  as  far  as  regards  the 
subjects  taught  the  mathematical  masters  are  on  a  level ; 
each  master  ha^^ng  his  equal  share  of  advanced  and  back- 
ward pupils. 

Each  mathematical  master,  I  presume,  will  describe  the 
proficiency  of  hia  own  pupils. 


My  own  divisions  are  employed  at  present  as  follows  : — • 

Of   divisions   1    and   2,   my  class   is    doing   elementaiy 
trigonometry,  and  the  higher  parts  of  algebra. 

Of   divisions    3     and    4,    my    class    is    doing    Euchd, 
Book  III.,  and  the  higher  parts  of  algebra. 

Of  divisions  5  and  6,  my  class  is  doing  Euchd,  Book  II., 
and  easier  parts  of  algebra. 

Of   divisions  7,  8,    and  !),  my  class    is    doing   Euclid, 
Book  I.,  and  elementary  parts  of  algebra. 

Of  divisions  10,  II,  and   12,  my  class  (the  lowest  of  all) 
is  doing  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals. 

Of  divisions   13,   14,  and  15,  my  class  (the  highest)  is 
doing  decimals  and  various  problems  in  arithmetic. 

In  addition  to  this  attendance  of  three  hours  a  week  at 
school,  every  pupil  is  required  out  of  school,  in  the 
interval  behveen  two  successive  school  lessons,  to  do  a 
mathematical  exercise  (called  extra  work).  This  exercise  is 
set  at  the  discretion  of  each  master  in  various  subjects  as 
may  seem  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  class,  or  often 
of  each  individual  pupil. 

The  ])ayment  for  the  above  is  Al.  As.  a  year,  and  5s.  eacli 
school  time  for  stationery. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  routine  which  is  general  and 
compulsory,  provision  is  made  for  boys  becoming  jn-i^'ate 
pupils  of  the  mathematical  masters,  who,  for  a  fee  of  10 
guineas  per  annum,  admit  them  to  their  pupil  rooms  and 
take  every  available  o])portunity  of  assisting  them  with 
their  mathematical  studies. 

Some  boys  will  thus  gain  10  or  12  hours  a  week  extra 
lessons  ;  the  majority,  however,  attend  private  \iu\n\  rooms 
about  three  hours  each  week. 

9.  The  divisions  in  classics  and  mathematics  are  not 
coincident. 

For  the  purpose  of  tuition  class  X  in  classics  is  not  the 
same  as  class  N  in  mathematics.  Class  N  (classical)  «'ould 
be  joined  to  class  M.  These  united  classes  M  and  N  would 
be  subdivided  (generally  according  to  their  jiroficiency)  into 
eight  sections,  which  the  eight  mathematical  masters  would 
res])ectively  teach.  Each  of  these  sections  would  contain 
from  14  to  20  boys. 

11.  I  consider  that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  mathe- 
matics is  seriously  retarded  by  the  general  tone  of  depreci- 
ation which  is  used  towards  them  as  compared  v.ith  classics. 
This  arises  from  the  different  estimate  in  which  the  teachers 
of  the  two  subjects  are  respectively  held,  and  fi-om  their 
inferior  measure  of  authority. 

The  arrangements  of  a  mathematical  tutor  with  his  pupils 
must  all  be  made  subserrient  to  those  of  the  classical  tutor, 
and  the  interruptions  which  hence  arise  to  the  regularity  of 
private  tuition  are  very-  detrimental  to  the  steady  progress 
of  the  pupils. 

14.  It  is  compulsory  on  every  boy  (besides  his  masters  in 
school)  to  have  a  private  classical  tutor. 

It  is  not  compulsory  on  any  boy  to  ha^-e  a  private 
mathematical  teacher. 

January  1,  1862.  George  Frewek, 


Rev.  Fraxcis  John  Ottlet,  M.A. 

I  have  confined  my  attention  chiefly  to  those  questions 
which,  from  my  experience  during  ten  yeai-s  as  mathematical 
master,  I  am  best  qualified  to  answer;  and  in  regard  to  the 
suggestions  which  the  Commissioners  request,  I  would 
direct  their  attention  to  the  following  changes  as  "  calculated 
to  jiromote  the  efficiency  "  and  "  e.xtend  the  usefulness  of 
the  foundation  :" 

(1.)  To  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  which  limit 
the  provostship  and  fellowships  to  a  particular 
class. 
(2.)  To  uniting  more  closely  the  College  with,  the  school, 
hj  some  of  the  educational  staff  being  admitted 
as  junior  members  of  the  College,  or  liy  some 
similar  means. 
(3.)  To  an  increase  of  the  number  of  those  who  elect  to 

the  vacant  fellowships. 
(4.)  To  securing  the  offer  of  some  of  the  College  pre- 
ferments to  those  engaged  in  the  work   of  the 
school. 
(5.)  To  the  abolition  of  the  present  distinctions  between 
the  classical  and  mathematical  masters,  which  act 
injuriously  upon  the  education  of  the  boys. 
To  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  distinctions  between 
collegers  and  oppidans,  by  abolishing  the  "  gown  " 
or  confining  the  use  of  it  to  chaijcl  and  hall ;  by 
estabbshing  open  scholarships,  tenable  by  boys  at 
tutors'  or  daraes'  houses,  who  should  have  the  same 
privileges  as  King's  scholars,  or  by  some  similar 
means. 
(7.)  To  making  the  work  of  each  week  more  regular 
than  at  present. 
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II. 

10  and  11.  Mathematics  were  in  1949  tauj^ht  out  of 
school  by  a  mathematical  master,  who  employed  under  him 
three  otjier  musters,  and  subsequently  more.  This  system 
was  changed  in  1851  to  meet  a  demand  for  general  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  school.  It  was  arranged  that  each  boy 
should  have  three  mathematical  lessons  a  week  of  an  hour 
each.  lie  had  also  to  show  up  each  time  a  paper  of  sums, 
or  some  other  mathematical  exercise,  done  out  of  school, 
and  this  is  the  jiresent  system.  The  other  changes  conse- 
quent  on  this  wei'e  the  following  : — 

The  mathematical  master  was  appointed  mathematical 
assistant  master,  and  placed  in  a  position  of  ecpial  autho- 
rity with  the  other  masters  of  the  school,  and  the  number 
of  other  mathematical  masters  was  increased  to  si.\,  who 
were  no  longer  under  the  mathematical  master,  but  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  master.  They  were  not,  however, 
placed  in  a  position  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  classical 
masters.  The  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  mas- 
ters' stipends  are  as  follows  : — 

[Mr.  Ottley's  statement  on  this  head  corresponds  with 
those  of  the  other  mothematical  assistants,  and  is  there- 
fore omitted.] 

Permission  was  also  given  to  them  to  take  private  pupils 
in  mathematics  at  the  rate  of  10  guineas  a  year,  and  a 
promise  made  that  the  mathematical  masters  should  succeed 
to  the  houses  occupied  by  dames  on  their  becoming  vacant. 
The  whole  of  these  statements  ha\e  reference  to  the  upper 
school  only.  I  an  not  able  to  state  what  paj-ment  is  made 
by  boys  on  the  foundation  for  mathematics.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  school  is  entrusted  to  the  mathematical 
assistant  master  only,  who  employs  mider  him  a  writingv 
master  and  some  other  teachers.  The  oppidans  in  the 
lower  school  ])ay  him  four  guineas  a  year.  There  is  also  a 
sura  of  }5s.  a  year  yaiA  by  even,'  ojipidan  to  the  mathe- 
matical assistant  master,  for  a  certain  amount  of  stationery, 
and  to  cover  examination  expenses. 

In  October  ISfiO,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  school,  anotlier  mathematical  master  was 
appointed.  His  stipend  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
master,  and  provided  partly  by  the  head  master  and  partly 
by  the  mathematical  assistant  master. 

There  is  no  authoritative  ride  or  custom,  as  far  I  know, 
regularly  observed  as  to  any  proportion  between  the  number 
of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys. 

1:?.  With  the  exception  of  the  mathematical  assistant 
master,  the  mathematical  masters  are  in  an  entirely  different 
position  from  the  other  masters  as  regards  authority  in  the 
school.  Out  of  school  they  have  no  authority  whatever, 
and  they  are  expected  to  take  no  notice  of  l)reaches  of 
school  rules  and  discipline.  In  school  they  have  similar 
powers  to  those  of  the  classical  masters,  and  these  they  can 
employ  as  far  as  they  find  them  useful  and  expedient  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  authority  is  jiractically  very 
much  lessened,  and  consequently  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
increased  by  its  not  being  sujjported  by  an  equivalent 
authority  out  of  school. 

The  mathematical  masters  are  a])pointed  by  the  head 
master,  and  are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  removing  them  would  rest  with  the  head 
master.  There  is  no  rule  or  usage  respecting  superannua- 
tion, nor  any  provision  for  it. 

Should  a  mathematical  master  keep  a  boarding  house, 
his  authority  in  his  house  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
any  other  master. 

21 .  A  regulation  was  made  in  1B5I  that  mathematical  mas- 
ters should  succeed  to  the  houses  occu])ied  by  dames  upon 
their  becoming  vacant.  The  enforcing  this  rule  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  head  master,  who  has  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing boys  being  entered  at  any  given  house.  The  houses 
are,  in  most  cases,  let  upon  lease.  .\ny  one,  therefore, 
who  gives  up  a  house  has  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  to 
whom  he  likes ;  but  should  it  be  taken  by  any  one  who, 
according  to  the  regulations,  ought  not  to  occupy  it,  the 
head  master  may  refuse  to  permit  boys  to  board  there.  It 
is  desirable  that  there  should  he  some  better  arrangements 
in  respect  to  the  order  of  succeeding  to  houses. 

Rules  have  been  made  that  the  tutors  should  not  take 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  their  houses,  and  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  relations,  the  boys  should  have  separate 
rooms ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  these  rules  are  enforced. 

There  never  has  been  any  rule,  I  beheve,  to  limit  the 
number  of  boys  in  a  "  dame's  "  house ;  and  in  these  houses 
it  is  the  custom  to  put  more  than  one  boy  in  a  room. 

24.  The  charge  for  board  is  not  so  great  in  a  mathe- 
matical master's  house  as  in  a  classical  master's.  In  the 
former  it  is  80  guineas  a  year :  in  the  latter  (including 
the  payment  to  the  tutor  for  tuition)  120?. 

29.  Three  mathematical  masters  have  small  boarding 
houses.    The  other  mathematical  masters  are  unable  to 


obtain  houses,  and,  according  tothe])resent  regulations,  are 
not  likely  to  do  so.  The  number  of  houses  kept  by  jier- 
sons  taking  no  part  in  the  education  is  eight. 

III. 

().  The  tables  H  and  C  arc  not  suitable  for  the  mathe- 
matical subdivisions,  which  are  dcjicndent  upon  the  divi- 
sions in  the  classical  school.  The  mathematical  books  used 
are,  in  the  4th  form,  the  smaller  edition  of  Colenso's 
arithmetic  ;  remove  and  higher  forms,  the  larger  edition  of 
Colenso's  arithmetic,  Colenso's  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
and  Potts'  Eucli<l.  In  order  to  answer  the  question  about 
the  amount  of  work  done,  during  the  year  ended  August 
18()1,  it  should  be  explained  that  each  division,  according 
to  the  school  list,  that  is,  those  boys  who  form  one  complete 
remove,  are  in  the  4th  form,  remove,  and  lower  oth 
form,  divided  at  the  mathematical  school  into  three  sets, 
according  to  their  proficiency,  i.e.  into  a  best  set,  second 
best,  and  worst  set;  and  it  is  arranged  for  the  master  who 
has  the  best  set  of  one  remove,  to  take  the  second  best  of 
another,  and  the  worst  of  another. 

The  work  done  by  tie  di\-isions  with  me,  during  the  year 
ended  .Vugust  18()1,  was, — 

By  the  best  set  of  the  4th  fonn : 
Vidgar  fractions  and  decimals. 

By  the  worst  set  of  the  remove  : 

Vulgar  fractions,  decimals,  proportion,  and  first  rule 
in  interest. 

By  the  second  best  set  of  the  lower  division,  5th  form : 
Miscellaneous  arithmetic;  algebra,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  greatest  common  measure  (inclusive), 
omitting  elementary  factors  and  cube  root; 
Euclid,  from  the  beginning  to  the  24th  propo- 
sition. 

1  have  made  use  of  table  D,  to  show  the  times  at  which 
the  several  classical  divisions  attend  the  mathematical 
school. 

In  divisions  above  the  lower  division,  5th  form  class 
teaching  is  more  difficult  to  adhere  to,  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ments being  interrupted  by  a  boy's  passing  from  one 
classical  division  to  another;  no  exact  return,  therefore, 
can  be  made  for  these  classes  of  the  work  done  in  school. 

!).  The  classes  in  mathematics  arc  not  coincident  with 
the  classical  divisions.  Two  or  more  classical  divisions  go 
at  the  same  time  to  the  mathematical  school,  and  when 
there  are  distributed  among  the  eight  mathematical  masters. 

1 1 .  For  the  amount  of  fees,  vide  10  and  1 1  of  Part  II.  It  is 
difticult  to  fonn  a  just  comparison  between  a  boy's  progress 
in  classics  and  mathematics;  for  (1),  there  are  no  ])ul)lishod 
accounts  of  the  marks  obtained  by  boys  in  the  classical 
examinations,  as  there  are  in  the  mathematical;  and  (2), 
the  time  allotted  to  the  two  is  very  different,  three  hours  a 
week  only  in  school  being  gi\en  to  mathematics.  There 
seems,  however,  a  general  impression  that  mathematics  are 
not  learnt  proportionably  well  with  classics.  I  should  say 
this  was  not  true  as  regards  the  best  set  in  each  division 
(vide  (i).  Diligent  boys  learn  their  mathematics  as  well,  1 
believe,  as  they  do  their  classics,  but  as  regards  the  second 
and  third  sets,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  work  is  not 
as  efi'cetively  done  in  the  mathematical  school  as  in  the 
classical ;  this  may  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact,  that  the  mathematical  masters  were  from  the 
first  placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  as  regards  authority 
in  the  school.  The  distinction  thus  ch'awn  between  the 
classical  and  mathematical  masters  has  considerable  weight 
with  the  boys,  and  leads  to  mathematics  being  dejjreciated 
in  the  school  generally,  and  the  difficvdties  of  the  mathe- 
matical masters  as  regards  discipline  are  increased,  so  that 
those  boys  who  are  not  dihgent  learn  less  than  they  might 
otherwise  do,  and  an  impression  is  fostered  among  the 
boys,  that  good  behaviour  and  diligence  are  not  as  requisite, 
nor  to  the  same  extent  expected,  under  the  mathematical  as 
under  the  classical  masters. 

12.  At  the  end  of  each  term  there  are  examinations 
called  "  collections.''  Three  papers  are  set  to  each  division  ; 
in  arithmetic,  if  they  ha\'e  only  learnt  arithmetic ;  otherwise, 
one  in  arithmetic,  one  in  algebra,  and  one  in  EucUd ;  also, 
a  fourth  paper  to  the  first  set  in  trigonometry.  In  the 
"trials,"  or  examinations  for  a  boy  passing  from  one 
division  of  the  school  to  another,  three  papers  are  similarly 
set,  and  four  papers  in  the  trials  from  the  middle  into  the 
upper  division  5th  foi-m.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
by  the  mathematical  masters,  and  the  papers  which  are  set, 
and  the  marks  obtained  by  each  boy,  are  printed.  There  is 
also  once  a  year  an  examination  for  a  mathematical  prize 
called  the  "  Tomhne  "  prize,  for  which  a  special  examiner 
is  appointed. 

14.  Those  boys  who  wish  to  have  more  instruction  in 
mathematics  than  the  school  provides,  can  become  the 
private  pupils  of  a  mathematical  master.  Those  who  are 
very  backward  avail  themselves  of  this  help^  in  order  to 
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pass  tVie  school  examination,  and  others  do  so  who  desire  to 
set  on  more  rapidly  in  mathematics.  Each  master  makes 
his  own  arrangements  with  his  pupils ;  a  boy  ought  not  to 
attend  less  than  three  hours  a  week,  and  in  my  own  case, 
may  attend  as  much  oftener  as  he  likes.  The  irregularity 
of  the  other  work  of  the  school  prevents  any  very  definite 
arrangements  as  to  hours  of  attendance,  and  in  this  point 
there  is  room  for  improvement ;  but  I  consider  that  the 
svstem  on  the  whole  works  well  in  supplying  more  indi- 
vidual attention  to  those  who  require  it.  It  is  an  advantage 
also  to  the  masters,  to  have  some  of  their  work  of  a  less 
formal  kind  than  the  school  routine  supplies,  and  in  this 
respect,  the  custom  of  taking  private  pupils  is  advantageous 
both  to  the  masters  and  the  boys,  as  affording  a  more 
individual  and  permanent  interest  than  the  work  in  school 
provides. 

Ifi:  The  number  of  hoys  under  one  master  is,  in  the 
4th  form  and  remove,  about  22,  and  in  the  lower  6th 
about  IG;  in  the  two  higher  divi-sions  about  12,  and  in  the 
highest  about  8.  I  give  these  numbers  as  a  sort  of  average  ; 
but  I  have  no  accurate  tables  to  refer  to. 

19.  The  ordinary  work  of  the  school  in  mathematics  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  boy  of  fair  ability  and  diligence  to 
enter  at  either  University,  or  to  pass  the  usual  examination 
for  the  army ;  but  not  enough  to  give  him  much  chance  in  a 
competitive  examination.  The  number  of  hours'  work  that 
is  required  in  schools,  or  with  private  tutors  when  a  boy  is 
prepared  for  an  especial  examination,  is  greater  than  it 
would  be  desirable  to  enforce  generally  upon  the  boys  at 
Eton,  and  I  do  not  think  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  greater 
amount  of  work  u])on  one  particular  class  would  meet  with 
much  success.  The  amusements,  customs,  tone  of  the 
school,  short  duration  of  school  lessons  with  long  intervals 
between  them,  the  responsibility  which  is  thrown  ujjon  the 
boys  of  learning  their  work  by  themselves,  which  make  the 
Eton  system  a  good  one  for  the  purposes  of  general  educa- 
tion, make  it  less  suitable  for  preparing  boys  for  a  particular 
competitive  examination ;  for  which  purpose  a  system  of 
conlinuuus  hours  of  work  is  far  more  certain  of  success. 
28th  Deb.  1861.  F.  J.  Ottley. 


average  waits  two.  The  succession  to  bouses  can  only  be 
designated  as  a  scramble.  It  would  be  highly  advisable 
that  some  rule  of  succession  should  at  once  be  laid  down 
and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Both  classical  and  mathematical 
assistants  desire  this. 

Nine  persons  taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching  keep 
boarding-houses.  One  of  these  was  formerly  a  classical 
assistant,  another  formerly  drawing-master. 


Rev.  E.  Hale. 


Rev.  Edward  Hale,  M.A. 


III. 


(i.  The  forms  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are  inapplicable  to  the  ma- 
thematical assistants,  their  divisions  in  school  and  private 
pupils. 

The  whole  upper  school  at  Eton  is  sub-divided  for  the 
jjurposes  of  mathematical  instruction  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

A,  comprises  divisions  1  and  2  of  the  classical  school 
(6th  form  and  part  of  upper  6th.) 

B,  divisions  .i  and  4  (remainder  of  upper  and  part  of 
middle  5th). 

C,  divisions  5,  6,  and  7  (remainder  of  middle  5th). 

D,  divisions  8,  9,  and  10  (lower  6th). 

E,  the  remove. 

F,  the  4th  form. 

Each  of  the  divisions  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  are  sub- 
divided amongst  the  mathematical  master  and  the  seven 
mathematical  assistants. 

The  hours  of  attendance  at  the  mathematical  school  are 
shown  by  the  following  table. 


II. 

10.  [Mr.  Hale's  statement  as  to  s!ilaries  is  substantially  the 
same  as  Mr.  Frewer's,  with  this  addition  :  "  A  charge  of  l4s. 
"  a  year  for  each  boy  is  also  made  by  the  mathematical  master 
"for  stationery.  For  this  he  provides  pens,  ink,  and  three 
"  sheets  of  paper  a  week  ;  al!^o  he  lithographs  examination 
"papers,  ami  necessary  circulars."] 

The  mathematical  assistants  have  no  authority  save  in 
school  hours  and  in  their  boarding  houses.  .Necessarily 
this  restriction  adds  greatly  to  their  labour  in  Sv^hool.  All 
are  of  the  same  social  position  (graduates  of  one  of  the  two 
Universities)  as  the  classical  assistants,  and  yet  the  mathe- 
matical assistant,  armed  with  no  power  out  of  school,  has, 
by  his  personal  influence  on  the  boys  in  school,  to  gain  that 
respect  and  deference  which  is  at  once  paid  to  the  classical 
assistant,  who  has  authority  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
The  boys  naturally  suppose,  also,  that  the  mathematical 
instruction  is  inferior  to  and  of  less  importance  than  the 
classical. 

As  an  example  of  the  different  way  in  which  the  classical 
and  mathematical  assistants  are  regarded  by  the  boys,  I 
may  mention  that  all  boys  are  required  to  touch  their  hats 
when  they  meet  a  master.  They  all  do  so  when  they  meet 
a  classical  assistant ;  the  majority  do  so  when  they  meet  a 
mathematical  assistant,  but  many  do  not. 

I  believe  the  head  master  and  most  of  the  classical  assist- 
ants would  like  this  distinction  to  be  abolished,  as  would 
most  assuredly  the  mathematical  assistants. 

The  mathematical  assistants  are  not  recognized  by  the 
College  authorities  in  the  same  way  as  the  classical  assist- 
ants. 

There  is  no  provision  for  superannuation.  None  of  the 
preferment  belonging  to  the  College  is  bestowed  on  those 
engaged,  or  who  have  been  engaged  in  tuition,  unless  they 
have  been  previously  elected  fellows. 

24.  The  rate  of  charge  for  either  board  or  lodging  does 
not  depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
boy. 

A   classical  assistant  charges  for  board   and  .£ 

lodging  per  annum,  independent  of  tuition        -       105 
A  mathematical  assistant  for  exactly  the  same      -         84 

25.  The  profits  of  a  boarding-house  ai-e  regarded  as  an 
indirect  payment  for  the  school  work. 

29.  Three  mathematical  assistants  have  boiu-ding-houses. 
It  is  very  difficidt  for  a  mathematical  assistant  to  obtain  a 
house.     I  waited  seven  years ;  a  classical  assistant  on  an 


Monday. 


Tuesday,      -j 
Wednesday.  ■< 


P.M. 

3.  0 
C. 

P.M. 

5.  0 
D. 

3.  0 
B. 

5.  0 
A. 

3.  0 
D. 

5.  0 
B. 

A.M.  A.M. 

7.30  11.0 

B.  A. 

7.;:iO  11.0 
F.  E. 

7.30  11.0 

D.  C. 

Thursday  as  Tuesday. 

„.,  /     7.30  11.0 

Friday.         |       ^  ^ 

Saturday  as  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  boy  attends  the  mathema- 
tical school  for  three  hours  weekly. 

He  has  also  to  bring  three  exercises  weekly,  each  exercise 
supposed  to  be  an  hour's  work. 

The  numbers  of  the  boys  in  the  several  divisions  who  were 
up  to  me  in  the  school  time  ending  July  1861  were  : — 

A.  10. 

B.  10. 

C.  12. 

D.  19. 

E.  25. 

F.  22. 

The  work  done  was  as  follows  : — 

A.  CoLnso's  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Potts'  Euclid  ;  four 
boys  read  Colenso's  trigonometry. 

B.  Colenso's  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and   Potts'  Euclid. 

C.  Do. 

D.  Do. 

E.  Colenso's  arithmetic  and  Euclid. 

F.  Colenso's  arithmetic. 

With  respect  to  my  pri\-ate  pupils  in  the  school  time  end- 
ing July  1861,  they  were  46  in  number.  Each  boy  was  at- 
tended to  by  me  individually  and  there  was  no  attempt  at 
class  teaching.  There  are  never  more  than  eight  allowed  to  be 
in  my  pupil  room  at  the  same  time,  practically  the  average 
number  at  one  time  is  five.  Each  boy  as  I  have  stated  reads 
by  himself,  my  more  advanced  pupils  read  Colenso's  trigo- 
nometry, Goodwin's  course  of  mathematics  (conic  sections 
and  mechanics),  others  only  Euclid  and  algebra,  whilst 
there  were  some  who  were  working  at  quite  elementary 
arithmetic.  The  required  number  of  attendances  is  three 
weeklv,  but  the  more  industrious  come  more  often  and 
there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  times  they  may 
attend. 

The  hours  I  attend  in  my  pupil  room  are  : — 


A.M.            A.M. 

P.M.            P.M. 

Monday 

9.15  to     11. 

4  ■  to      5. 

A.M.             A.M. 

P.M.            P.M. 

Tuesday 

9.15  to     11. 

7      to    9. 

to 


P.M. 

9 


Wednesdays  and  Fridays  as  Monday. 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  as  Tuesday. 

In  the  long  summer  evenings  I  change  the  hours  of 
attendance  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening  to  12  to  2  in  the 
mid-day. 

There  is  extreme  difiiculty  in  fixing  regular  hours  for  each 
boy's  attendance  and  adhering  to  them,  as  the  classical  as- 
sistants require  their  pupils'  attendance  often  at  a  few 
minutes  notice,  and  the  mathematical  assistants  must  yield. 

8.  The  mathematical  assistants  do  not  attend  in  the 
chamber  of  the  head  master,  as  do  the  classical  assistants 
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at  stated  hours.     1  believe  the  head  master  there  consults 
with  the  classical  assistants. 

9.  A  boy  rises  in  school  by  proficiency.  In  the  exami- 
nations one-third  of  the  number  of  marks  which  are  allotted 
to  classics  are  xiven  for  mathematics. 

The  remainder  of  this  question  as  rejrards  mathematics 
has  been  answered  by  me  in  III.  (>. 

11.  As  I  have  stated  before  four  guineas  per  annum  is 
paid  by  each  boy  for  mathematical  instruction  in  school. 

If  a  boy  be  a  private  |)upil  of  a  mathematical  assistant 
he  pays  him  ten  guineas  a  year. 

If  a  boy  be  wanting  in  ability,  or  be  idle,  or  of  a  rebellious 
disposition,  his  progress  in  mathematics  will  very  likely 
not  be  in  proportion  to  his  progress  in  classics  for  these 
reasons  : 

(I.)  The  number  of  hours  for  attending  the  mathematical 
school  is  too  few,  ])articularly  for  a  slow  boy. 

(2.)  Boys,  if  disinclined  to  mathematics  either  through 
idleness  or  other  causes,  look  down  on  them  as  of 
secondary  importance,  and  in  this  they  consider 
themselves  justified  by  the  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics not  wielding  the  same  authority  as  the  teachers 
of  classics,  and  being  evidently  not  of  equal  im- 
portance in  the  school  system. 

14.  It  is  compulsory  on  every  boy  to  have  one  of  the 
classical  assistants  as  a  private  tutor. 

1  think  the  system  might  be  still  further  extended 
with  advantage  to  the  mathematical  assistants  in  this 
modified  form  ;  that  a  boy  to  whom  mathematics  in  his 
after  hfe  are  of  great  importance,  might  either  exchange  his 
classical  tutor  for  a  mathematical  one,  or  attend  a  mathe- 
matical tutor  and  his  classical  tutor  both,  but  the  latter  a 
fewer  number  of  times  than  the  other  boys. 

18.  With  regard  to  this  question,  I  think  some  such 
change  as  follows  might  with  advantage  be  made  in  the 
Eton  school  system. 

At  present,  if  mathematics  be  of  paramoimt  importance 
to  a  boy  and  classics  of  secondary  importance,  the  boy  must 
go  through  all  the  school  work  and  all  his  classical  tutor's 
work  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  time  as  the  other 
boys.  He  may  go  to  a  mathematical  assistant  as  a 
private  tutor,  but  his  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  his 
classical  tutor,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
answer  to  III.  (>. 

If  then,  such  boys  be  formed  into  a  sc|ianite  school 
division,  it  would,  I  think,  be  highly  beneficial,  it  being 
provided  that  the  boys  be  grounded  in  clas.->ics.  say,  are  in 
•the  5th  form,  and  that  they  have  already  attained  a  certain 
standard  of  mathemitical  proficiency. 

'2-i.  \\\  the  religious  training  of  the  boys  devolves  on  the 
classical  assistants. 

A  mathematical  assistant  may  be  in  holy  orders  and  have 
a  boarding-house,  and  yet  no  part  of  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  boys  in  his  house  falls  to  his  duty.  In  many  cases 
the  boy's  classical  tutor  is  a  young  man  much  junior  to  the 
mathematical  assistant,  and  not  in  orders,  and  the  boy's 
])arents  at  the  same  time  look  to  the  mathematical  assistant 
with  whom  he  boards  as  responsible  for  his  moral  training. 

33.  There  is  great  irregularity  in  this,  owing  to  the 
observance  of  saints'  days  as  holidays.  This  is  of  serious 
consequence  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

For  instance,  should  a  saint's  day  fall  on  a  Friday,  the 
previous  Thursday  afternoon  being  the  eve  is  a  half-holiday, 
and  the  regular  business  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  is  crowded  into  the  first  three  days  of  the  week, 
Saturday  being  always  a  half  holiday.  Both  for  tutors  and 
pupils  this  press  of  work  is  both  inconvenient  and  injurious. 
I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that  the  observance  of 
saints'  days  should  be  abolished  and  a  whole  holiday  on 
which  no  work  in  school  or  with  jiiivate  tutors  should 
be  done,  be  established  once  a  month,  say  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  month.  On  this  day,  boys  whose  parents 
or  friends  wish  them  to  visit  them,  might  have  leave  to  do 
so,  and  on  no  other.  In  a  regular  week,  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays  are  the  half  hohdays,  and  there  are  no  «hole  ' 
holidays. 

-14.  The  alterations  I  think  advisable,  and  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  pre\-ious  answers,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

(1.)  Placing  the  mathematical  assistants  more  on  an 
equality  ^vith  the  classical  assistants. 

(2.)  Laying  down  a  strict  rule  of  succession  to  boarding- 
houses. 

(3.)  Fixing  regular  hours  for  boys  to  attend  their  classical 
tutors,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  mathema- 
tical tutors. 

(4.)  Increasing  the  number  of  hours  for  attending  the 
mathematical  school  for  slow  and  idle  boys. 

(6.)  Forming  a  separate  school  division  for  those  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  more  particularly  to 
mathematics. 


(6.)  Giving  up  to  the  mathematical  assistant  the  religious 

instruction  of  the  boys  m  his  house. 
(7.)  Abohshing  irregular  weeks. 

Edw.\rd  Hale. 


Henry  Brandreth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Edward  Peake 
Rouse,  Esq.,  M.A. 


II. 

10.  Vr\\en  mathematics,  which  had  been  jireviously  taught 
as  an  extra,  were  made  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  mathematical  master,  who  liad  had  the 
!)rivilege  of  taking  boys  as  private  pupils,  engaging  and 
jiaying  such  subordinates  as  he  thought  fit,  should  receive 
Jiths  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  boys  ;  out  of  this  he  i)ays  all  ex- 
penses of  rent  and  such  incidental  expenses  as  are  not  covered 
by  a  further  payment  of  14s.  annually  from  each  boy.  The 
remaining  .f^ths  were  divided  among  six  assistants  in  the 
mathematical  school  in  certain  shares,  each  of  whom  was 
allowed  to  take  a  ceitain  number  of  nupils. 

It  seems  unreasonable  that  any  master  shwuld  receive  more 
than  tlie  rest  of  his  colleagues  together.  But  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  mathematical  master,  even  when  giving 
up  the  formal  responsibility  for  tiie  efficiency  of  the  teaching, 
continues  to  receive  so  large  a  share,  need  not  be  a  vicious 
one,  and  might  practically  be  made  to  work  well,  especially 
during  a  jjcriod  of  transition.  A  conscienceless  corporation 
would  be  unlikely  to  divert  any  portion  of  their  funds  to 
backing  up  scanty  salaries,  pensioning  ofl'  the  incapable  and 
tempting  the  best  men  by  guaranteeing  adequate  receipts. 
We  think  that  any  redistribution  of  the  mathematical  fund 
at  i)rescnt.  e\en  if  it  could  be  done  with  justice,  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

12.  Mathematics  are  taught  to  the  upper  school  of  about 
fi7l)  boys  by  eight  masters,  of  whom  seven  have  authority 
over  the  boys  only  when  teaching.while  the  other  is  also  an  as- 
sistant master  out  of  school,  and  is  charged  with  the  general 
organization  of  the  mathematical  schools.  Their  authority 
in  school  rests  ultimately  upon  the  fact  that  any  boy  is  liable 
to  be  (logged  if  the  master  whom  he  is  up  to  complains  to 
the  head  master  that  the  boy  does  not  do  anything  that  he 
is  told  to  do,  or  does  anything  that  he  ought  not  to  do.  The 
despotic  nature  of  this  authority  is  [)ractically  limited  by  a 
rule  of  tlie  head  master  that  no  boy  shall  be  complained  of 
unless  his  tutor  has  l)ecn  first  spoken  to.  Of  course,  if 
the  master  and  tutor  differed,  the  cora))laint  might  be  laid 
before  the  head  master,  when  the  !)oy  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  ha\ing  his  cause  fairly  pleaded.  Though,  from 
the  lack  of  communication  with  the  classical  tutors,  the 
check  of  this  rule  is  more  seen  tipon  the  mathematical  masters, 
everyone  who  remembers  the  very  small  chance  of  any  ex- 
cuse being  heard  in  former  days  would  wish  to  see  even 
further  checks  put  upon  the  complaints.  It  is  a  useful 
check  to  read  all  complaints  before  a  division,  which  is  an 
approach  to  condeinnin^r  a  boy  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  ; 
no  benefit  in  the  way  of  example  is  got  if  the  complaint  is 
thought  unreasonable  in  the  judgment  of  the  boys.  Ruling 
by  corporal  punishment  might  be  practically  checked,  as  it 
has  been  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  by  requiring  an  annual 
return  of  complaints,  accessible  say,  to  all  masters.  There 
have  been  only  12  complaints  for  mathematics  this  half. 

'I"he  assistants  are  appointed  by  the  head  master,  and  re- 
movable by  him  at  pleasure.  I'lie  custom  of  the  last  few 
years,  including  six  appointments,  has  been  to  appoint  men 
%vho  have  taken  mathematical  honours  at  Cambridge.  They 
have  been  9tb,  1 1th,  l/th,  21st,  39th,  and  4(ith.  The  lower 
school  is  taught  by  the  same  mathematical  assistant  master 
and  by  seven  certificated  teachers  who  have  no  authority 
whatever,  but  report  delinquents  to  the  mathematical  as- 
sistant. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  boys  bring  into  the  upper 
school  the  manner  they  have  acquired  towards  their  teachers, 
and  that  ft-om  this  and  other  causes  arises  a  want  of  respect 
to  the  mathematical  master.  To  increase  this  resjjcct  it  is 
])roposed  that  the  mathematical  should  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  classical  masters,  so  far  as  sharing  with 
them  the  superintendence  of  discipline.  We  do  not  think 
this  measure  by  itself  would  produce  tire  effect  expected. 
Personally,  we  should  be  most  irnwilling  to  exchange  the 
cheerful  courtesy  of  almost  all  the  boys  for  the  obligation  to 
enforce  the  sho'vs  of  respect  from  all.  We  can  make  no 
claim  for  any  alteration.  We  have  come  here,  or  at  least 
stayed  here,  on  the  distinct  knowledge  of  what  the  position 
is,  and  if  actions  are  tests  of  opinions,  judging  from  the 
length  of  time  some  of  us  have  stayed  here,  we  have  been 
well  satisfied.  The  jiosition,  such  as  it  is,  was  only  offered 
to  any  who  have  come  lately  after  being  refused  by  other 
men  on  account  of  these  very  di-awbacks. 

2 


Answers. 

Eton. 

liev.  E.  Hale. 


//.  Brandreth, 

Jisq.,- 

and  E.  P. 

House,  Esq. 
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Answers. 

Eton. 

H.  Brandreth, 

Esq., 

and  E,  P. 

House,  Esq. 


It  is  considered  that  llie  school  is  already  sufficiently 
controlled,  and  that  it  is  imdesirable  to  increase  the  stafF  of 
assistant  masters  charged  with  general  discipline  to  so  large 
an  extent  as  would  be  done  by  recognizing  that  all  teachers 
must  be  assistant  masters  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that 
the  distinction  between  assistant  masters  and  assistants 
in  school  might  be  advantageously  maintained,  if,  instead 
of  giving  charge  of  the  general  disci])line  at  once  to  the 
youngest  men  who  come  here  to  learn  the  art  of  imparting 
that  knowledge  which  has  just  caiTied  them  through  their 
degrees,  everyone  on  joining  were  made  an  assistant  in  the 
classical  or  mathematical  schools,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
assistant  masters  kept  up  by  appointments  from  among 
those  who  had  been  for  some  time  assistants  in  school. 
Such  a  plan  might  come  into  immediate  operation  without 
any  violent  change.  It  would  dispel  at  once  the  idea  that 
mathematical  masters  were  essentially  inferior,  and  would 
remove  the  one  point  in  whicli  alone  inconvenience  is  prac- 
tically felt,  namely,  that  the  best  men  often  refuse  the  posi- 
tion of  mathematical  assistant  ;  but  the  position  to  which 
such  assistants  are  raised,  must  be  one  in  which  he  would  not 
only  share  the  most  irksome  duties  of  the  classical  assis- 
tants, but  one  of  complete  equality  so  far  as  possible  consis- 
tently with  the  legitimate  supremacy  of  classical  learning  in 
the  school. 

As  teachers  the  classical  and  mathematical  masters  are 
already  formally  recognized  as  holding  the  same  position  ; 
it  is,  however,  possible  that  whilst  so  much  time  must  be 
given  to  the  barest  honest  jjcrformance  of  the  classical  work, 
a  mathematical  master  could  never  assert  an  unquestioned  su- 
premacy as  tutor,  nevertheless  he  would  probably  know  more 
of  the  boys  boarding  in  his  house  than  their  classical  tutor. 
'Anyway  it  is  ridiculous  that  an  elderly  married  clergyman 
should  send  out  his  little  boys  to  read  their  Bibles  on  Sun- 
days with  the  youngest  classical  assistant. 

And  there  is  no  reason  for  perpetuating  the  marked  in- 
feriority of  mathematical  masters  impUed  in  denying  them 
any  charge  of  the  general  discipline. 

The  different  scholastic  status  of  one  of  the  mathematical 
teachers  is  perhajjs  the  most  objectionable  arrangement  of 
all,  and  one  which  that  master  objected  to  from  the  first. 
The  boys  are  not  called  upon  to  contrast  our  position  with 
that  of  their  tutors,  but  they  cannot  avoid  contrasting  us 
with  our  more  favoured  colleague ;  but  for  this  they 
might  think  their  classics  and  mathematics  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct studies  as  cricket  and  boating,  and  look  upon  the 
masters  as  independent  authorities,  each  with  their  own 
work  to  do  and  full  powers  for  doing  it,  no  more  admitting 
of  comparison  than  the  captain  of  the  boats  does  with  the 
captain  of  the  eleven,  the  supremacy  of  each  in  his  own  de- 
partment being  gladly  allowed  by  the  other. 

We  wish  to  see  men  appointed  here  on  salaries  sufficient 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  extra  fees,  with  authority 
to  call  into  their  pupil  rooms  boys  who  were  backward  or 
idle  with  their  studies,  and  to  keep  there  the  more  forward 
boys  who  desired  or  deserved  occasional  special  aid.  We 
wish  to  see  them  engaged  to  give  their  full  time  and 
energies  to  the  perfecting  of  their  school  work.  If  such 
men  were  after  a  time,  if  they  succeeded  with  the  boys, 
made  assistant  masters,  and  appointed  to  full  sized-houses 
in  the  patronage  of  the  liead  master,  their  position  would 
be  far  preferable  to  any  now  offered  at  Eton.  They  would 
not  be  dependent  on  the  number  of  their  pu]iils,  and  with 
plenty  to  do  ^^■ould  not  be  tempted  to  overwork.  They 
would  have  time  to  make  their  way  among  the  boys  as 
friends.  They  would  avoid  all  com])etition  for  houses,  and 
not  have  to  begin  with  small  ones  at  an  absolute  loss  to 
themselves.  We  should  also  like  to  see  a  rule  enforced, 
which  however  hardly  it  might  bear  on  individuals,  would  be 
of  general  benefit  to  the  school ;  that  any  master  whose 
house  fell  below  a  certain  number  should  immediately  give 
it  up. 

AVe  should  like  to  see  a  hostel  and  mess-room  built  for 
the  junior  assistants,  who  would  work  much  more  efficiently 
if,  instead  of  being  isolated  as  they  now  are  on  arriving  here, 
and  put  to  fight  single  handed  against  a  crowd  of  their 
only  ii'iends,  they  were  in  daily  communication  \^•ith  otlier 
masters  learning  from  them  the  constitutional  modes  of 
government. 

As  for  means  of  ultimately  canying  out  such  a  scheme, 
the  boys  already  pay  in  tuition  fees  exclusive  of  extra 
mathematics  2,800/.,  and  the  boys  required  to  fill  say  five 
houses  with  25  each,  would  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
school,  and  the  building  of  houses  at  Eton  is  under  fair 
conditions  a  most  profitable  investment. 


III. 


9.  Mathematics  are  taught  as  a  regular  part  of  the  boys 
school  work,  and  their  study  is  enforced  by  the  ordinary 
discipline ;  the  good  opinion  of  their  masters,  tutors,  and 
parents,  with  the  admiration,  not  the  less  real  for  not  being 


loudly  expressed,  of  their  equals,  is  secured  by  diligence,  or  at 
least  by  success  in  any  branch  of  their  studies.  In  the  annual 
mixed  classical  and  mathematical  examinations  which  deter- 
mine their  school  order,  one  sixth  of  the  marks  are  given  to 
mathematics,  and  they  lose  their  removes  entirely  unless 
they  gain  a  certain  fraction  (at  present  one  sixth)  of  the  ma- 
thematical marks.  The  boys  who  get  half  of  the  mathe- 
matical marks  are  divided  into  classes  and  distinguished  in 
the  school  list  by  the  letters  a  $  y.  Eveiy  boy  is  examined 
at  the  end  of  every  half;  and,  besides  any  prizes  which  any 
master  may  give  to  any  boys  up  to  him,  10  prizes,  but  of 
very  small  value,  are  given  to  the  boys  who  are  first  in 
their  10  respective  divisions.  The  reports  of  the  results  of 
these  examinations  are  sent  home,  and  the  master  whom  a 
boy  is  up  to  in  school  sends  his  report  of  him  to  the  school 
tutor  for  transmission  to  the  parents.  If  a  boy  does  well 
throughout  a  school-time  his  name  is  "  sent  up "  to  the 
head  master,  who  gives  a  book  to  any  one  who  is  thus  sent 
up  three  times.  In  addition  to  the  four  examinations  every 
year  in  which  a  boy  is  tried  against  others  in  the  same  part 
of  the  school,  there  is  an  annual  examination  of  the  best 
boys  by  some  examiner  specially  invited,  generally  from 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Tomline  has  given  1,000/.  stock,  the  interest 
of  which  is  annually  given  in  books  to  the  best  boy.  The 
second  receives  books  to  the  value  of  51.  given  by  the 
classical  assistants.  This  examination  comprises  papers  on 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections. 
As  a  rule  no  examination  is  allowed  to  include  any  subject 
M'hich  has  not  been  taught  in  school  to  at  least  one  division 
of  the  examinees.  The  boys  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
.5th  form  have  a  separate  easier  examination,  and  the  lower 
boys  are  examined  in  arithmetic  for  prizes  given  by  the 
classical  assistants  ;  and  the  collegers  have  papers  in  ma- 
thematics by  which  their  chance  of  succeeding  to  King's  is 
•\'ery  materially  affected.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
mathematics  arc  studied  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at 
Eton.  The  boys  are  desirous  to  be  taught  in  school,  are 
interested  in  their  examinations,  and  often  easily  interested 
in  their  work,  most  anxious  not  to  lose  the  letters  after  their 
names  if  they  have  once  got  into  the  classes,  anxious  to  have 
good  reports  sent  home,  and  most  anxious  not  to  "  muff'" 
in  trials  ;  and  though  their  anxiety  is  not  always  sufficiently 
permanent  to  ensure  their  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  se- 
cure these  residts,  there  is  hardly  any  amount  of  mechanical 
v,-ork  which  many  boys  will  not  undergo  if  thej'  can  make 
snrc  of  being  "  sent  up."  The  weak  point,  however,  is  that 
most  of  them  have  no  idea  of  working  hard  unless  they  are 
"  sajjping  for  an  examination."  The  Tomline  jirize  ihey 
look  upon  as  second  only  to  the  Newcastle,  and  as  there  is 
no  classical  prize  open  to  general  competition  in  the  lower 
])art  of  the  school,  not  a  little  fame  attaches  to  the  winners 
of  the  junior  prize,  or  as  the  boys  j)ersist  in  calling  it,  the 
lower  boy  Tomline. 

1 1 .  There  are  regular  fees  of  6  guineas  to  the  head  master, 
of  4  to  the  mathematical  fund,  and  of  10  to  his  school  tutor, 
paid  by  eveiy  boy.  Besides  these  any  boy  may  have  extra 
instruction  in  classics,  which  the  boys  call  private,  and  in 
mathematics,  which  they  call  extra  mathematics,  for  an 
extra  charge  of  10  guineas  a  year  in  either  case.  But  these 
extras  are  only  gi\'cn  when  the  boy's  parents  expressly 
desire  it,  excepting  to  boys  boarding  in  a  classical  master's 
house,  who  are  always  private  pupils  of  that  master,  and  to 
the  collegers,  who  have  jn-ivate  without  extra  payment.  We 
understand  j'our  question  to  refer  not  to  these  extra  fees 
which  are  referred  to  in  question  14,  but  to  the  regular 
school  fees  of  6  and  10,  or  IG  guineas,  and  of  4  guineas; 
and  that  you  \vish  to  know  whether  the  classical  and  ma- 
thematical teaching  form  a  proportion  with  these  sums. 

It  is  vei-y  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  in  these  matters. 
One  necessarily  knows  but  bttle  of  the  teaching  in  other 
school  rooms  ;  one  has  only  external  results  to  form  any 
judgment  on.  We  have  not  been  at  Eton  long  enough  to 
claim  an}'  share  in  the  praise  or  blame  which  may  fall  upon 
.the  mathematical  teaching,  but  wc  have  been  long  enough 
to  see  the  difficulties  under  which  mathematical  masters 
labour,  which  are  probably  sufficient  to  exonerate  them 
jiersonally  fi'om  any  blame  excei)ting  that  of  having  sub- 
mitted to  regulations  which  so  greatly  impair  their  efficiency. 

No  one  who  knows  the  school  wdll  expect  any  great 
results  from  one-sixth  of  the  time  which  an  idle  boy  gives 
to  his  school  work  being  devoted  to  a  traditional  extra, 
though  taught  on  the  most  perfect  system  by  the  most 
jn-etentious  machinery ;  but  while  the  classical  masters  are 
recognized  as  the  great  men  in  our  little  world,  and  stand 
before  the  boys  -n-ith  a  state  which  would  pass  off  without 
challenge  the  demerits  of  a  really  inferior  set  of  teachers, 
no  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  give  dignity  to  or  gain 
respect  for  the  mathematical  teachers,  who  have  actually 
less  authority  out  of  their  school  rooms  than  is  entrusted  to 
some  of  the  boys.  Until  lately,  a  mathematical  recruit  was 
offered   a  salary  (at  present,  owing  to  the  fulness  of  the 
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school,  as  high  as  120/.)  for  teachinrj  between  80  anil  100 
boys,  and  lookinf;  over  between  200  and  3(K>  exercises  a 
week,  and  a  position  which,  however  pleasant  it  may  be  in 
many  ways,  was  looked  upon  by  every  one  whom  he  met 
every  day  as  an  inferior  one.  He  was  forced  by  the 
crowded  condition  of  college  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
dames  to  receive  a  mathematical  master,  to  lodge  in  the 
town  ;  and  if  he  ventured  into  college  or  into  chapel  in  his 
academical  dress,  he  was  requested  to  take  it  off.  Once  a 
year,  on  the  founder's  day,  he  was  invited  by  the  College, 
but  was  only  allowed  to  come  in  in  the  evening  after  the 
other  masters  had  dined.  Though  the  connexion  with 
pupils  is  generally  a  pleasant  one,  he  would  be  reminded  of 
the  little  respect  paid  to  his  office  by  finding  some  of  them 
questioning  his  authority  to  set  them  punishments  in  pupil 
room,  and  others  regarding  the  connection  as  optional  on 
their  part,  and  liable  to  be  broken  off  wthout  notice  if  they 
and  their  tutors  thought  fit. 

He  might  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  order  in  his  school 
room,  owing  jjartly  to  the  un^-illingness  of  some  tvitors  to 
have  their  boys  complained  of  for  mathematics,  and  ])artly 
to  the  way  in  whicli  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  as  a  part 
of  the  school  work,  was  begun.  Nothing  was  done  to 
make  the  teachers  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys. 
Ihirecognized  by  the  masters,  with  marked  limitations  on 
their  authority  even  in  school,  they  were  exi)ected  to  control 
big  fellows,  who,  though  ignorant  of  mathematics,  were 
great  men  in  their  own  eyes,  and  who  looked  on  them  as 
intruders,  and  were  not  disposed  to  be  ])leased  at  a  con- 
siderable increase  to  their  work.  The  discipline  which 
masters  accustomed  to  teach  the  subject  as  an  extra  were 
enabled  to  enforce  among  the  boys  was  necessarily  la.x,  and 
the  effects  of  this  are  yet  felt  at  the  mathematical  schools. 

In  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  teaching  it  is  unfair  to  rest 
upon  the  performances  of  the  collegers,  ])icked  boys  from  all 
the  best  schools  in  the  countrj',  conscious  that  their  pros- 
])ects  depend  upon  their  getting  on.  The  only  difficulty  is 
to  prevent  their  overworking.*  They  do,  however,  supply 
a  standard  with  which  the  oi)])idan  ])erformances  may  be 
compared,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  any  system  which 
enables  the  oppidans  to  compete  with  boys  working  for  the 
golden  joys  of  King's  cannot  be  verj-  deficient.  Now,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  school,  the  oppidans  are  generally  older 
than,  and  decidedly  beat  the  collegers  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics ;  but  towards  the  top  of  the  school  the 
collegers  outstay  the  ojjpidans.t  and  it  is  hardly  an  cxag- 

*  1  havi*  found  no  method  pet  the  little  collcffersou  s^o  fnst  n.s  shllltinf; 
up  my  pupil  room  .md  snuliuie  Ihrm  out  to  piny  rrickot.    [  H.H.] 

t  From  the  small  number  of  oijpidiuis  select,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  seholarship  of  the  oppidans  lias  deteriorated;  the  opposite  oonelu- 
sioa  niipht  be  easily  and  proVKibly  more  lairly  drawn  ;  this  table  shows 
the  numbers  of  oppidans  in  the  .seliuol  who  had  pot  tlirouph  upper  divi- 
sion trials  two,  three,  or  more  years,  at  the  time  of  the  Neweastle  exami- 
nation. It  shows  that  the  per-eentape  of  oppidans  of  the  same  standing 
selected  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
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Thus,  in  the  first  four  years '-  or  ii   of  those    who  had 

8+3  +  10  +  13 
stayed  three  full  years  after  upper  division  trials  were  select  -    or  •2353 
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All  the  divisions  of  P,  and  all  but  one  of  E,  are  taught  arithmetic  only; 
the  avcrape  size  of  these  divisions  is  21-^. 

A.  B.  C.  D,  are  taught  Euclid,  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  a  few  divisions 
of  A.  trigonometry,  conic  sections;  the  average  size  of  the  divisions  is 
lli'i. 


gcration  to  say  that  tlicy  carry  off  all  the  classical  prizes  ; 
but  in  mathematics  it  is  not  so.  Notwithstanding  the 
greater  age  of  the  collegers,  and  the  great  jiressurc  on  tlicin 
to  work,  the  oppidans  are  still  quite  their  equals.  (Tiiis 
falling  off  at  the  lust,  may,  (lerhaps,  be  attributed  to  the 
great  number  of  collegers  who  have  extra  mathematics.) 
It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  detail  of  examinations  else- 
where, whether  for  jvass  or  honors ;  but  such  few  results 
as  have  come  to  our  notice  induce  us  to  say  that  our  boys 
do  at  least  as  well  in  mathematical  as  classical  examinations, 
and  that  those  who  do  come  short  in  mathematics  arc  often 
boys  generally  idle,  who  do  nothing  that  they  can  help, 
and  for  whose  failures  their  tutors,  who  are  charged  with 
their  general  education,  are  principally  responsible.  Wo 
think  that  tlie  mathematical  masters  have  been  as  successful 
as  they  have  been,  partly  because  they  have  refrained,  when 
a  boy  wishes  to  work  for  himself,  from  forcing  the  class 
work  upon  him,  but  have  let  him  work  in  his  own  way ; 
and  partly  because  the  boys  like  being  individualized  and 
treated  as  units,  and  not  always  as  members  of  a  class ; 
and  this  the  mathematical  divisions  are  small  enough  to 
allow  of.  On  the  whole  we  can  see  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  is  any  comparative  deficiency  in  the  mathematical 
teaching. 

Conscious  that  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  one 
which  many  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  that  mathe- 
matical teaching  at  Eton  has  had  an  ill  name  given  to  it, 
we  merely  wish  to  put  it  forward  as  the  best  o|)inion  we 
can  form  under  correction,  and  regret  that  our  position  as 
matliematical  masters  has  excluded  us  from  all  meetings 
held  on  the  subject,  and  that  we  have  had  no  opjiortunities 
of  discussing  these  things  with  the  classical  assistants. 

1-1.  In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  given  in  school, 
many  boys  have  "extra  mathematics;"  the  lu-ivilegc  of 
taking  such  boys  as  pupils  is  one  principal  source  of  the 
income  of  the  mathematical  masters.  The  utility  of  this 
extra  tuition  is  continually  tested  ;  many  boys  who  have  it 
are  examined  half  by  half  with  many  who  do  not.  We  do 
not  think  those  who  do  not  have  such  aid  at  any  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  their  studies.  There  are  few  cases  in  which 
the  work  done  exceeds  what  the  boys  are  able  to  do  «ith 
the  teaching  given  in  school.  The  boys  who  do  best  are 
those  who  work  hard  for  themselves  in  their  own  rooms  ; 
they  value  more  and  make  better  use  of  their  time  when  it 
is  taken  from  their  own  pursuits  and  amusements,  than 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  time  which  they  must  necessarily 
spend  in  pu|)il  room.  Unless  these  extra  matlumiatics  are 
made  entirely  independent  of  the  school  work,  it  amounts 
to  forcing  some  boys  to  spend  more  time  over  their  work 
than  others,  or  to  do  with  hel])  exercises  which  can  be  done 
and  are  done  by  other  boys  without  help.  If  one  of  two 
boys  works  hard  in  his  own  rooms  to  get  his  \\ork  over, 
even  if  he  spends  the  time  thus  saved  in  playing  football  in 
the  passages,  he  is  being  better  educated  than  the  extra 
mathematician  who  sits  in  pu])il  room,  half  trying  and 
waiting  to  be  helped  to  do  what  other  boys,  no  way  his 
superiors,  manage  to  do  for  themsehes.  If  two  men  are 
engaged  to  teach  a  boy  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time, 
without  concert,  the  work  will  no  doubt  be  done,  but  they 
probably  leave  very  little  room  for  his  own  exertions.  The 
boy,  counting  on  other  aid,  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  ia 
careless  and  troublesome  in  school  as  an  undergraduate,  who 
holds  to  his  "  coach  "  despises  his  college  lectures.  More- 
over, the  boys  are  usually  consulted  whether  the  arrange- 
ment and  choice  of  tutor  will  be  agreeable  to  them ;  boys 
are  likely  to  think  that  they  have  done  their  part  when  they 
have  consented  to  give  their  time,  that  they  are  clear  of  any 
further  responsibility,  and  that  it  is  their  tutor's  concern 
whether  they  get  on  or  not.  Many  boys  find  their  work 
more  than  they  like,  and  seek  to  ease  it  in  the  part  where 
they  can  do  so  with  comparative  impunity.  In  the  half 
before  their  trials,  they  propose  to  make  it  up  by  putting 
on  a  coach;  if  the  remedy  succeed,  they  find  it  so  simple 
that  they  are  as  idle  the  next  3-ear  as  the  one  before.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  need  not  enlarge.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  to  the  Cambridge 
University  Commission  on  the  evils  of  "poll  coaching," 
and  the  general  wish  expressed  that  any  means  could  be 
found  for  checking  it.  We  think  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  a  boy's  extra  progress  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
the  extra  instruction  he  gets,  whether  in  classics  or  mathe- 
matics, especially  if  the  time  thus  spent  upon  the  work  is 
beyond  what  can  be  generally  given  with  advantage.  The 
boys  who  are  content  with  the  school  work  are  far  from 
being  uniformly  beaten;  in  fact  the  boys  say  that  no  extra 
mathematican  has  ever  got  the  Tomline.  The  half  time 
scholars  often  succeed  the  best.  We  wish  that  some  means 
could  be  devised  for  inducing  the  boys  to  try  what  they 
can  do  for  themselves.  Much  good  would  be  done  if  a 
master,  before  taking  a  private  ]nipil,  would  ascertain  that 
the  boy  already  does  his  best  in  school,  and  requires  or 


H.  Brandreth, 

ami  E.  P. 
House,  Ksq, 
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deserves  further  aid.  He  should  inquire  what  he  princi- 
pally does  in  school,  and  teach  only  those  things  which  he 
finds  to  be  comparatively  neglected.  He  should  be 
scrupulously  careful  not  to  enable  a  boy  to  do  his  school 
work  more  easily  than  those  boys  who  depend  on  them- 
selves, for  unless  a  boy  is  trying  to  work  and  make  the 
most  of  the  opi)ortunities  offered  him  in  school,  there  is  no 
object  in  giving  him  extra  facilities  which  make  him  still 
more  careless  about  his  school  work,  and  really  help  him  tp 
be  idle  with  impunity  instead  of  helping  him  to  work. 

If  this  extra  tuition  is  not  generally  useful,  any  means 
which  would  check  so  serious  an  increase  of  expense  should 
be  gladly  adopted ;  but  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  a  clear  advantage  is  gained,  we  do  not  think  any  boy 
by  paying  an  extra  fee  should  ha\-e  a  clear  ad\'antage  over 
other'boys.  To  give  those  boys  who  depend  on  their  own 
exertions  a  fair  chance  all  boys  not  having  extra  mathematics 
might  be  allowed  a  certain  number  of  marks  in  their 
annual  trials.  If  extra  teaching  is  necessary  to  some  boys, 
in  order  to  their  passing  at  all,  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who 
are  confessedly  inferior,  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  their 
class  ;  and  as  the  same  knowledge,  self  acquired,  is  far  more 
valuable  than  if  got  by  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  the  increased 
marks  would  more  fairly  measure  the  value  of  the  work 
done.  These  marks  are  the  only  coin  in  which  boys  can 
be  made  to  pay  for  their  own  tuition,  and  the  scheme  would 
deter  those  who  wish  to  get  the  same  number  of  marks 
with  less  trouble  M-ithout  deterring  those  who  really  wished 
to  get  on.  .     .         „ 

But  if  it  can  be  doubted  whether  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  boys  are  benefited  by  this  extra  instruction, 
there  can  be"  no  question  but  that  much  of  the  time  of 
the  masters  taken  up  by  it  might  with  advantage  be  given 
to  improving  the  character  of  the  exercises  done  by  the 
school  divisions  ;  but  as  long  as  the  salaries  of  the  mathe- 
matical masters  range  from  120/.  to  300/.,  and  the  numbers 
of  boys  boarding  in  the  very  small  houses  which  the_senior 
assistants  after  ten  years  of  service  have  got  are  10,  7,  and 
Tier.  5,  who  each  pay  less  than  those  boarding  in  tutors'  houses, 

S.  W.  O'Neill,   for  no  reason  except  the  different  scholastic  status  of  the 

tutors,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  they  even  go  the  length 

of  maintaining  that  the  IS  hours  a  week  actually  spent  in 
school  is  all  that  they  are  paid  for,  and  that  the  rest  of 
their  time  is  meant  to  be  devoted  to  making  up  their 
incomes  by  taking  pupils.  We  think  that  a  return  of  the 
number  of  punishments  exacted,  the  number  of  complaints 
to  the  head  master  made  by  any  private  tutor,  would  con- 
vince any  body  who  knows  that  very  good  boys  often  do 
very  naughty"  things,  that  no  serious  work  need  be  done 
at  extra  mathematics. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  school  may  be  shortly  de- 
gcribed  :— The  boys  are  divided  into  sets,  according  to 
their  places  in  their  annual  mathematical  trials,  and  remain 
up  to  the  same  master  for  a  year  till  their  next  trials  ;  they 
come  for  three  hours  a  week,  and  bring  an  exercise  done, 
■  or  such  work  as  the  master  appoints  prepared  each  time. 
He  teaches  them  what  he  thinks  best  and  as  he  thinks  fit, 
tlieir  work  being  tested  at  the  end  of  every  half,  and, 
finally,  in  trials  by  examinations  conducted  by  all  the 
mathematical  masters. 

This  work  must  necessarily  be  independent  of  any  thing 
taught  out  of  school,  for  as  yet  most  boys  do  not  have 
extra  mathematics ;  our  own  method  with  our  pupils  is  to 
be  at  home  at  certain  hours,  to  try  to  induce  them  to  come 
as  often  as  they  can,  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  work 
as  hard  as  they  can  whilst  there :  meantime,  we  direct  their 
reading,  encourage  their  efforts,  and  teach  how  things 
should  be  done.  .  ,      ,         j-      ^  j  i. 

The  studies  of  the  mathematical  school  are  directed  by 
the  council  of  the  assistants,  of  which  the  mathematical 
assistant  master  is  the  president  and  mouthpiece  to  the  head 

19.  No  boy  wishing  to  read  for  high  mathematical  honours 
at  Cambridge  would  find  any  difficulty  from  insufficient 
opportunities  of  preparation  at  Eton ;  he  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  read  for  a  high  place  during  the  3i  years  of 
residence  at  Cambridge,  if  he  only  brought  up  a  hearty 
will,  a  healthy  intellectual  fibre,  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  such  subjects  as  are  taught  in  school  for  the  Tomhne 
examination ;  but  besides  this,  the  mathematical  assistant 
master  is  not  allowed  to  take  pupils,  and  having  his  time 
at  liberty  is  always  most  ready  to  give  any  assistance  m  any 
extra  study;  but  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  assist 
any  boy  who  does  his  best  in  school,  if  the  boys  prefer 
doing  work  for  themselves,  it  would  be  most  injudicious  to 
insist  on  their  letting  him  do  it  for  them,  for  teaching  a 
boy  is  much  easier  then  letting  him  learn,  and  though, 
perhaps,  even  more  efficacious  as  a  means  of  instruction,  is 
a  very  poor  substitute  regarded  educationally  ;  it  may  teach 
him  that  particular  subject  better,  but  does  not  fit  him  m 
the  same  way  for  grapphng  with  the  next.     The  whole  idea 


of  a  pubhc  school  is  to  accelerate,  as  that  of  a  private  school 
is  to  defer,  the  inevitable  day  when  a  boy  must  be  thrown 
on  his  own  resources. 

But  the  very  highest  mathematical  honoiu-s  are  not 
obtained  by  pul)lic  school  men ;  scarcely  any  man  fresh 
from  a  great  public  school,  where  the  whole  of  the  classical 
work  is  exacted  from  every  boy,  has  been  among  the  first 
ten  wranglers  for  many  years  past.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  should  \vish  to  see  this  altered ;  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  classics  is  a  more  useful  and  even  a  more  market- 
able commodity  than  the  arts  which  gain  a  few  extra  places 
in  the  tripos. 

Yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  classical 
work  has  been  increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  its  fair  per- 
formance renders  life  a  burden  to,  and  practically  drives 
away  from  the  school  those  who  wish  to  turn  aside  to 
follow  their  own  pursuits ;  and  even  now  a  boy,  if  his  father 
seriously  wished  him  to  devote  himself  to  mathematics, 
might  give  up  his  "  private"  without  in  any  way  affecting 
his  school  work.  Moreover,  a  boy  is  now  occasionally 
allowed  to  give  up  three  of  his  classical  schools  for  mathe- 
matical ;  if  he  were  thus  excused  three  morning  schools  or 
half  of  his  sayings  by  heart,  his  classical  work  would  not 
seriously  impede  his  mathematical  progress. 

But  as  long  as  the  classical  character  of  the  school  is 
maintained,  we  cannot  prepare  boys,  more  than  half  whose 
available  time  and  working  power  is  taken  up  in  other  stu- 
dies, to  compete  in  mathematics  alone  mth  boys  who  devote 
themselves  to  mathematics  in  schools  where  they  are  taught 
with  a  view  to  competitive  examinations.  Without  wishing 
to  claim  any  undue  share  of  jiraise,  we  may  say  our  system 
is  not  adapted  to  prepare  boys  for  competitive  examina- 
tions. 

Henry  Bkandreth,  M.A. 
Edward  P.  Rouse,  M.A. 


Rev.  S.  W.  O'Neill,  B.A. 


H. 

10.  The  fees  paid  by  the  boys  in  the  upper  school  for 
mathematical  instruction  are  dinded  into  420  equal  shares. 
Of  these  the  assistant  mathematical  master  receives  2.'3l,  and 
the  assistants  in  the  mathematical  school  respectively  45, 
;ifi,  36,  27,  27,  and  18.  The  value  of  18  shares  was  for  the 
last  year  123/.  6s.  A  seventh  assistant  is  paid  by  the 
head  master  and  the  mathematical  assistant  master  a  sum 
equal  to  this. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  my  18  shares,  I  have  received 
during  the  last  year  5//.  15s.  for  private  pupils  in  ma- 
thematics. 

12.  The  duty  of  the  assistants  in  the  mathematical  school 
is  simply  to  teach  the  upper  school  mathematics  for  certain 
hours  in  the  day.  During  these  hours  their  authority  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  assistant  masters,  but  their  power 
to  enforce  that  authority  is  less,  on  account  of  their  want  of 
authority  over  the  boys  out  of  school  and  the  absence  of 
any  moral  relationship  to  them.  These  assistants  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  master,  generally,  I  believe,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  assistant  mathematical  master.  They 
are  all  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  is  no 
rule  nor  usage  respecting  superannuation,  nor  any  provision 
for  it. 


III. 

6.  I  give  a  sketch  of  my  mathematical  work,  as  the  tables 
sent  are  unsuited  to  it: 

Table  showing  the  hours  at  which  the  different  classes 
attend  the  mathematical  school. 


7.30  to  8.30. 

11  to  12. 

3  to  4. 

5  to  6. 

Monday     - 

B. 

A. 

C. 

D. 

Tuesday     - 

F. 

E. 

Wednesday 

D. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Thursday  - 

F. 

E. 

Friday 

C. 

A. 

D. 

B. 

Saturday   - 

F. 

E. 

On  holidays  Class  E  attends  from  8.30  to  9.30  a.m. 

insteadof  11  to  12. 
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What  subjects  each  of  these  classes  learns  will  l)e  seoii 
from  the  printed  papers  sent  by  the  assistant  mathematical 
master. 

Diiriuff  the  hour  that  a  class  is  witli  me,  the  boys  work 
tirithnietic  ur  algebra  or  say  or  write  out  Euclid.  I  vary 
my  method  of  teaching  for  the  different  classes,  and  even 
for  the  same  class  at  different  times,  adopting  whatever 
plan  seems  best  suited  to  their  capacity,  their  disposition  to 
work,  and  their  previous  attainments.  An  exercise,  called 
"  extra  work  "  is  set  to  each  class  each  time  they  come,  to 
be  done  out  of  school.  It  is  either  Euclid  to  be  learnt,  or 
examples  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  to  be  worked  out.  It  is 
estimated  to  be  an  hour's  work. 

As  regards  pupils,  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  school- 
times  1  had  .i ;  in  the  Midsummer  school-time  13.  I  take 
them  three  times  a  week  if  they  can  come,  and  on  an 
average  three  at  a  time,  at  the  hours  at  which  they  cUn  con- 
veniently attend,  which  are  generally  10  to  11  a.m.,  and  7 
to  !'  p.m.  They  work  examples  with  me  (their  extra  work, 
if  it  is  too  difficult  for  them  to  do  alone),  and  sometimes  I 
explain  Euchd  to  them  and  sometimes  (juestion  them  riml 
voce,  so  as  as  to  jjractise  them  in  mental  arithmetic. 

8.  The  assistant  mathematical  master,  together  with 
the  assistants  in  the  mathematical  school,  has  the  direction 
of  the  study  of  mathematics,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
head  master. 


9.  Table  showing  the  coincidence  of  Mathematical  with 
Classical  Divisions. 


A.Nswii  us. 
IOton. 


Classical  Divisions.  Mathematical. 

"     1 

8     J 
c 


School  List. 


I  6th    and    upper    5th   forms 
I        nearly. 

-  Middle  5th,  nearly. 

D        -  Lower  5th,  nearly. 

E        -  Remove. 

F         -  4th  form. 


11.  Every  boy  pays  a  fee  of  four  guineas  a  year  for 
instruction  in  mathematics,  except,  I  think,  the  King's 
scholars,  who  pay  less. 

The  progress  of  the  boys  in  mathematics  is,  I  believe, 
prt)portionably  greater  than  their  progress  in  classics. 

14.  Tlie  assistants  in  the  mathematical  school  take  pujiils 
in  mathematics  at  3/.  10s.  for  the  school-time  and  give 
them  ]irivate  instruction  out  of  school  hours  at  such  times 
as  the  boys  can  come  to  them.  Any  mathematical  master 
may  take  any  boy  who  wishes  to  come  to  him,  and  has  his 
tutor's  and  parents'  consent.  About  130  boys  have  (as  it  is 
called)  "extra  mathematics;"  some  whose  abilities  are 
unusually  small  in  order  to  pass  their  trials ;  others  in 
order  to  pass  them  honourably ;  and  some  without  anv 
view  to  the  school  examinations,  but  simply  mth  the  object 
of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  mathematics  than  they 
would  get  by  only  doing  the  regular  school  work  ;  some  of 
these  last  are  of  course  looking  forward  to  examinations 
they  have  to  pass  after  leaving  school. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  : — first,  a  stupid  boy  is 
enabled  to  keep  up  to  the  school  work ;  secondly,  an  "in- 
dustrious boy  is  enabled  to  advance  beyond  it  ;  thirdly,  it 
is  a  stimulus  to  good  teaching  in  school,  for  the  best  teacher 
will  get  the  most  and  best  pupils ;  fourthly,  good  feeling  is 
promoted  between  the  masters  and  boys. 

The  disadvantages  are  ;  1st,  one  boy  pays  more  than 
another,  whereas  the  principle  of  a  school  seems  to  be  that 
of  equality  of  payment,  and  instruction  according  to  a  boy's 
requirement.  2nd,  a  boy  cannot  be  compelled  to  come 
at  fixed  times. 

This  last  mentioned  disadvantage  is  of  course  not  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  a  system  of  private  tuition,  and  if  this  were 
remedied,  and  all  boys  in  the  same  division  given  the  same 
hour  in  the  day  in  which  to  do  their  "  extra  work,"  or  come 
to  their  private  tutor  in  mathematics,  I  think  the  system 
would  work  very  well.  It  is  certainly  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Eton  institutions. 


111.  Tlie  ordinary  instruction  in  mathematics  given  in 
school  is  enough  for  a  boy  intending  to  take  an  ordi- 
nary degree  at  tlie  University,  or  to  enter  the  army  either 
directly  or  tlirough  Sandhurst. 

25  and  26.  A  mathematical  master  punishes  a  boy,  either 
by  setting  him  something  to  write  out,  or  by  complaining     S.  IK  OXcitl. 

of  him  to  the  liead  master.   This  last  step  can  only  be  taken  

with  the  approval  of  the  boy's  tutor. 

42.  Those  boys  (whether  of  good  ability  or  not)  who 
work  with  most  determination  and  perseverance  in  school, 
generally  excel  in  the  manly  games. 

44.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  tlie  following  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mathematical  school : — 

1st.  That  the  jjosition  and  authority  in  the  school  of  the 
mathematical  masters  be  made  the  same  as  those 
of  the  classi('al  assistants. 
2nd.  That  opportunities  be  afforded  to  the  mathematical 
masters  of  meeting  the  tutors  in  order  that  they 
may  speak  to  them  about  their  pupils,  so  that 
much  of  the  misapprehension  wliich  exists  in  con- 
sequence of  communication  by  note  only  may  by 
done  away  with. 

3rd.  That  the  lower  school  be  taught  mathematics  be 
gentlemen  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
masters. 

4th.  That  jirivate  tuition  in  mathematics  be  systematized 
and  allo«-ed  for  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

5th.  That  tlie  pay  of  tlie  mathematical  masters  be  in- 
creased, so  that  the  best  men  may  be  induced  to 
take  the  post. 

S.  W.  O'Neill. 


corrrespondence  respecting  profits   of 
Boarding  Houses. 


Pubhc  Schools  Commission, 
2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Dear  Sir,  14th  April  1862. 

The  Commissioners  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  statement,  as  definite  as  the  case  admits,  of  the 
profits  made  liy  asssistant  masters  at  Eton  from  keeping 
boarding  houses,  this  being  a  recognized  and  very  con- 
siderable part  of  their  remuneration.  I  observe  it  stated  in 
the  answers  of  two  assistant  masters  that  this  profit  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  at  a  certain 
sum,  which,  however,  is  differently  gi\en  as  50/.  and  as 
45/.  out  of  the  whole  120/.  paid  for  board  and  tuition. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  estimate  assumes  that  tlie 
house  contains  a  certain  number  of  boys,  or  whether  there 
are  any  other  qualifications  which  ought  reasonably  and 
fairly  to  l)e  taken  into  account  in  applying  it  to  various 
cases. 

The  Commissioners  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if 
you  could  furnish  them  with  information  on  these  points, 
viz.  : — 

I.  Whether  any  and  what  sum  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Income  Tax  Commissioners  as  rejiresenting  the  profit  (per 
boy)  deri\-ed  from  keeping  a  boarding  house. 

II.  Whether  this  estimate  is  based  on  any  assumptions 
which  do  not  apply,  or  do  not  equally  apply,  to  aU  cases  ; 
and  if  so,  what  qualifications  should  be  made  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  in  particular  cases. 

They  would  be  much  obliged  also  if  you  would  make  it 
known  that  they  will  willingly  receive  from  any  of  the 
assistant  masters  any  statements  which  they  may  think 
proper  to  make  on  this  subject. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  Mountague  Bernard. 

The  Rev.  the  Head  Master 
of  Eton  College. 


Dear  Sir,  Eton,  15th  April  1862. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  bear- 
ing date  14th  April. 

I.  The  profits  derived  to  the  assistant  masters  from  keep- 
ing a  boarding  house  were  very  carefully  examined  by  the 
IncomeTax  Commissioners,  and  were  found  to  average  about 
45/.  per  annum  for  each  boy.  The  greatest  amount  of  profit 
at  that  time  was  4Sl. 
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Ansttors.          2.  This  difference  was  caused  partly  hj  difference  of  house  All  these  things  were  considered  by  the  Income  Tax  Com- 

- —            rent,  partly  by  the  varying  number  of  boys.     If  a  house  is  missioners,  and  the  average  arrived  at  by  them  fas  stated 

JiTON.          uniformly  full  the  profats  are  greater,  because,  whether  full  above)  was  fixed  at  45/. 

" ''  *>'^  expenses  of  the  establishment  remain  the  same,  I  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subiect 


or  no 


are  moat 


or  very  nearly  SO.  before  the  notice  of  the  assistant  masters.     They 

ihere  may  be  also  differences  of  management.     One  may  of  them  absent  from  Eton  at  present 
understand  the    principles   of  true   economy  better  than  I  am  &c 

anotber,  and  in  a  large  household  this  necessarily  produces  (Signed)       '    Edward  Balston 

a  difference  of  result.  Mountague  Bernard,  Esq. 
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Questions,  &c 


I. 

1.  State  generally  the  various  kinds  of  property  held  by 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  revenue 
which  it  possesses,  mentioning  any  special  trusts  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  them  are  subject. 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  specify  in  detail  the  several  properties 
and  sources  of  revenue  |)Ossessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  fonn  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (.\). 

3.  State  the  system  adopted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endowments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  50  years?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  property  now  let  at  rackrent  upon 
which  fines  or  any  payments  of  that  nature  were  formerly 
taken,  or  vice  versa:'' 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  principle  fines  are  set? 

6.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  property  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  within 
the  last  50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  place? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  : — 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

or  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  1860,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations,  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue?  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force  ?  If  not,  \vill  you  state  the  grotmds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from  ? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  other^vise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation  ? 


II. 

1 .  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted  ? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head ;  the 
number,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 
or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars) ;  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 


to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  tlie  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority?  and 
does  any  power  now  exist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  increase  of 
diminution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation  ?* 

3.  In  what  person  or  body  of  persons  is  the  government 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  ? 

4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes  ?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regidations  by  which  it  is  governed? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  School  been  altered ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority  ?  Have  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  by  which  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified? 

6.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  been  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  School  ?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Commissioners 
any  information  on  the  subject? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from  the 
observ-ance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
powers?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations?  Are 
there  periodical  visitations  ?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are,  or 
can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject  ? 

10.  ^Tiat  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters  ?  State  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  proportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

11.  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters  and  assistant  masters  ?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  a;ldition3,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years  ?  Is  there  any  authoritative 
rule  or  any  custom  regularly  observed  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  mth  whom  does  it 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to  ? 


*  This  question  is  not  meant  to  extend  to  the  head  or  members  of  the 
Chapter  of  any  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church,  except  as  to  any 
powers,  duties,  privileges,  or  emoluments  which  they  may  possess  in 
relation  to  or  connexion  with  the  School. 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching)  ? 
How  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed  ?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  taken  from  any  particular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  l^ody  of  persons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  eligibility  established  by 
rule  or  custom?  Is  there  any  power  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised  ?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  pro'V'ision 
for  it  ? 

13.  What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion? and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  ])rivileges 
or  advantages  do  such  scholars  now  actually  enjoy  ?  If 
there  is  any  difference  between  their  original  and  their  actual 
condition  as  to  such  pri\'ileges  or  advantages,  can  you  explain 
how  and  when  it  arose  ?  Are  there  anj'  advantages  common 
to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are  excluded  ?  Do  yon 
consider  the  position  of  a  foundation  scholar  to  be  as  advan- 
tageous (either  positively  or  relatively  to  that  of  a  Fellow, 
or  to  that  of  boj'S  not  on  the  foundation)  as  it  was  originally, 
or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what  causes  do  you  attribute 
the  change  ?  Can  you  represent  the  amount  of  it  in  money  ? 
Is  any  money  paid  by  a  foundation  scholar  on  account  of 
board,  lodging,  instruction,  or  general  school  charges,  over 
and  abovewhat  is  provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation? 
If  so,  state  the  average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the 
charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expressly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  number  ?  Mention  any  ])ortions  of  them 
which  in  }'our  opinion  bear  upon  this  subject.  Can  you 
state  whether  the  actual  has  e\'er  fallen  below  the  statutory 
number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  what  length  of 
time,  and  from  what  causes  ? 

15.  What  are  the  quaUfications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted  ?  Have  there  been  anj'  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  50  years  ? 

Ifi.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  Winchester  has  no 
such  scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give  sjiecial 
advantages  to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having  a  local 
or  other  qualification  ?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or  regulations 
observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did  they  cease  to 
be  so  5 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications, 
provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations  ? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  School  ?  Are  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Winchester  (that  is  to  say, 
all  such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included  in  the 
bills  sent  to  parents),  their  a\'erage  amount,  and  the  limits 
within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing  those  which 
are  variable  fi'om  those  which  are  uniform,  and  such  as  are 
only  usual  from  such  as  sra  obligatory.  Are  these  charges 
and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  limit  or  subject  to 
any  supervision  or  control  ?  What  charges  are  made,  under 
what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instruction  or  tuition 
in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  charges  respectively 
paid,  and  are  any,  and  which  of  them,  considered  as 
"  extras  "?  Does  your  statement  of  charges  and  expenses 
apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what  are  the 
differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real  ? 

19.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  tliere  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School?  If  so,  what  are 
the  jiayments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy,  and  are 
such  boys,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use  of  playgi'ounds, 
and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
boys,  or  what  differences  ai-e  tliere? 

21.  What  is  th  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boardert,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses  ?     What  rules  or  regulations  (if  any)  are  there,  and 


how  are  they  established  and  enforced,  respecting  the  persons 
authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum  number 
in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of  such  houses 
as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order  of  the 
inmates  ? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School  ?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  ])art  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank  ? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  varying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere  ;  if  to  any  e.xtent  elsewhere,  in  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or  other- 
wise ? 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  correspondent  with 
the  varying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals  ? 

2-4.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house  ?  Does  it  depend  at 
aD  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boarded  ? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  jirofits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  pajTnent 
(total  or  supplementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  service  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastry-cook's  shops,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

27.  What  is  the  system  u])on  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  M'hat  charges  ai'e  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly given  by  any  school  authorities  ? 

29.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses?  Is 
it  a  privilege  which  any  of  them  are  unahle  to  obtain? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

30.  Ha\'e  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds  ?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept,  and 
are  any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those 
bounds? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation  ? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1.  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each   form,  class,  or 

dirision. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School? 

3.  Is  there  any  Umit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  ? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School  ? 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School? 
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6.  Be  80  good  as  to  furnish,  with  resj)ect  to  each  form, 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
sponding respectively  with  the  accompanyinj;  forms  B.  ('., 
and  D. ;  and  with  respect  to  the  private  pupils  of  each 
roaster  and  assistant  master,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
sponding with  the  form  E.  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  books  read  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  head  master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested  ? 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School  ? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  pro- 
ficiency, or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  wliat  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  respectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modem  languages  and  literati:re,  including  Enghsh  ; 
English  composition ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modem;  arithmetic;  mathematics;  physical  science?  In 
what  manner  is  such  jiroficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned?  Are  the  classes  or 
di\'isions  of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modern  language 
departments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical;  so  that  Class  N.  (say)  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  boys  as  Class  \.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics? 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them  ?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  severally  studied,  and  wnth  what  success?  'Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  ? 

11.  Is  any  e.xtra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  tiieir  progress  in  Greek  aiul  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  deficiency? 

12.  What  periodical  examinations  are  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects?  By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  Wliat  scholarships,  exhibitions,  jirizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  nork  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors  :  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  ])oint  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiming 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  apply  to  tliat 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

14.  Is  it  compulsory,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  caUed  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual  ?  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties?  Describj  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  with  whom  he  has  to  do ; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing  ? 

16.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what 
is  the  limit  ?  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  imder 
each  master  or  tutor? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  capacity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  boys  particular  facilities  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  for  which  they  may 
show  a  special  aptitude?  Are  jiarticular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 


special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
thro\igh  ?  If  so,  please  to  point  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  sucli  facilities,  if  granted  in  particular 
cases,  are  adajjted  and  subordinated  to  the  general  princijjles 
of  the  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  tlie 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  Mould  be  suflicient, 
without  sup])Iemcntary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  career  at  tlie  Uni\-ersities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  exiuninations  established  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  military,  or  East  India  services?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  possilde  so  to  improve  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sultieient  for  these  purposes? 

'20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  in- 
formation showing  what  scholarshi))s  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (.there  or  elsewhere),  open  to  general 
competition,  have  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  jieriod,  been  gained  by  fovmdation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foimdation  respectively? 

21.  Has  the  Schoiil  any  library  to  which  the  boys  have 
access?  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it?  Has  the  .School  any  collection  of  natural  histoiy, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy? 

22.  Is  ])rovision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  botli ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  jjrosecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated  ;  what  was  the 
numl)er  of  l)oys  during  the  last  six  months  of  ISfiO  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
been  cultivating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or 
the  co-o])eratioii  in  any  otlier  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

2-1.  State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  following  jioints  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(1.)  The  system  of  preiiching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  diurch  attended  by  the  Ijoys.  Are  the  sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined. 

(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 

(3.)  Tlieir  attendance  at  the  church  services,  and 
especially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

(4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(5.)  Their  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  public  work  in  School.  State  particularly 
how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 
by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  jiublic  examinations. 

25.  Are  the  same  offences  uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  punishment?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
sjiecifying  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  res|)ectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If 
not,  do  any?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gra\ity 
of  the  offences  ^^'hich  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  tlieir  having  been  committed  ?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment  ?  Are 
these  duties,  or  either  of  them,  jierformed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  assistant  masters? 

2/.  AVTiat  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves  ? 
What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties  ? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised  ? 

28.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  discipline  ?  State  the 
gi'ounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suppress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how  ? 

21).  What  powers  and  privileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  jiortion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  jiersonal  services  of  any 
description  ?  What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  ? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exercised  ?  Are  such  powers 
and  privileges  generally  in  any  way  detrimental  either  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
opportunities  of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  boys  ?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 

30.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  discipUnary  powers  and  privileges?     And 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters? 

31.  Diu'ing  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks 
each  time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? 

33.  "While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
holidays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week  ? 

34.  At  what  hours  in  winter  and  summer  respectively 
are  the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to 
go  to  bed  at  night? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

36.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
Covered  or  entirely  open ;  (2)  paved  or  field  ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied 
by  inhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open? 

39.  What  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  exercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  connivance)  allowed  to  boys  over 
the  ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and 


playground,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes, 
do  the  boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  extra  and  which  com- 
pulsory, either  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go 
in  boats)?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superin- 
tend such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  it;  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  ditference  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discei-nible  ? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of 
the  education  afforded  at  Winchester,  do  you  consider 
those  results  satisfactory  ?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
system  in  any  res|)ects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public 
School  might  accomplish  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various 
lines  of  life,  professions,  and  employments  in  whicli  they 
may  engage?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  the  deficiencies 
are ;  whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise  ;  and  how  far 
you  think  them  remediable  ? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  Winchester  appear  to  you  desirable  ?  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any 
suggestions  on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expedient  ? 
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Answers  of  the  Rev.  Godfrey  B.  Lee,  M.A.,  Warden 
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ceives  the  rents,  and  the  accounts  are  audited  and  examined 
at  the  dose  of  each  year  by  tlie  Warden  and  all  the  Fellows. 

4.  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question  fully.  Some 
portions  of  the  property  are  now  let  at  rack-rent,  upon 
«-hich  tines  were  formerly  talven,  but  no  property  is  now 
let  on  fines  whicli  was  liel'orc  at  rack-rent. 

J.  It  is  unknown  when  the  practice  of  taking  fines  was 
introduced  ;  furmcrly  the  jirinciple  on  which  fines  were  set 
was  one  year  and  tin-ce-quartcrs'  value.  At  the  present 
time  the  value  of  two  years  and  a  quarter  is  taken. 

6.  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question. 
(1)  The  following  is  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  jear  18G0 : — 

Recgipts. 


A  NSWERS. 

Winchester. 
The  Warden. 


I. 

1.  The  College  is  possessed  of  divers  manors,  farms, 
lands,  houses,  tithes,  manorial  rights,  and  money  in  tlie 
public  funds,  many  of  which  are  lield  in  trust  for  oharitable 
purposes. 

2.  See  Statement  A.  hereto  annexed. 
.'J.  The   property  is  managed   by  the  Warden  with    the 

assistance  of  the  steward  and  land  agent.     The  steward  re- 


Rents 

Fines  and  heriots 

Leasehold  fmes 

Funds 

Timber 

Miscellaneous 


Expenditure. 


Chapel  and  Library : — 

Stipends  of  three  chaplains  -  -  -  .  . 

Do.  organist  -  .  .  -  . 

Do.  four  lay  clerks  -  -  -  -        ■    . 

Waxlights,  coal,  &c.  -.-.., 

Choristers : — 

Schoolmaster's  salary  -  -  .  -  .  . 

Fees  on  apprenticeship  .  -  .  .  . 

Board  during  holidays  ...... 

Bills  for  clothing  -.--.. 

Books,  medical  attendance,  &c.  .... 

Kitchen  and  Hall : — 

Butcher  ....... 

Baker  ........ 

(irocer  ....... 

Brewer,  malt,  hops,  &c.  ..... 

Wine  at  audits  and  election      ..... 

Coals  and  coke  for  kitchen  and  hall     .... 

Tinman's  bill,  &c.         -...-. 
Servants'  wages  ...... 

Chambers  and  Meads : —  • 

Lighting  school  and  chambers  -  -  -  . 

Warming  ditto  ....... 

Bedding.  &c.  ...... 

AVater  wheel  and  water-rate      ..... 

AVages  of  matron,  two  bedmakers,  and  gardener 

Repairs  and  Insurance  ; 

Fire  insurance  ---..-. 
Bricklayer        --....., 
Carijenter         .-.-..., 
Painter  ---.--. 

Plumber  --.-.... 

Smith  --.-.... 

Mason  ---..... 

Surveyor's  salary  .---... 

Stipends  and  Allotoances  : — • 

Warden's  share  of  leasehold  fines  and  allowances        -  -  . 

Ten  fellows'  ditto  ditto  -  .  . 

Head  master's  salary  ....... 

Second  master's  ditto  ...... 

Mathematical  master's    ditto  .---.. 
College  tutor's     ditto  ....... 

Lecturer  on  science     ....... 

Exhibitions  to  commoners       ....  .  . 

Assistant  bursar  --..... 

Donations  and  Endowments  . — 

Downton  chancel,  repairs         -  -  . 

Portsea  church,  ditto  -..-.. 

Ashe  school,  building  ....... 

Preston,  Can d over,  ditto  ...... 

Kingsclere,  ditto  ....... 

Fernhamsdean,  ditto   ....... 

Payments  to  vicars  and  curates  of  the  different  parishes  where  the 
college  ])roperty  is  situated  .  .  .  .  . 

Subscriptions  to  schools  of  ditto  .  .  .  .  . 

Ditto      poor  of         ditto  .  -  -  .  . 

Payment  out  of  the  manor  of  Stubbington      .  .  .  . 

Payments  to  founder's  kin       --.... 

Ditto  to  poor  scholars       ...... 

Ditto  to  prefects  ....... 

Ditto  to  Goddard  scholarship  examiners  - 
Annuities,  gratuities,  and  subscri])tions  .  .  .  . 

A  a 


£  s. 

6,471  9 

1,,!C5  12 

7,200  0 

l,2,y0  14 

1,025  15 

268  13 


7S4  17 

244  17 

618  14 

IIW  0 

:i'.>  15 

117  12 

50  7 

685  10 


144  18 

l,i2  5 

55  15 

43   10 

2;i6  5 


51)  0 

437  2 

196  19 

252  9 

128  3 

2(i2  18  8 

35  15  3 

30  0  0 


1,750 
6,598 
300 
220 
210 
200 
105 
225 
200 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


442 
20 

230 
20 
30 
60 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

(I  0 


569  16  11 

141  16  0 

115  5  0 

26  10  6 

20  0  0 

36  10  4 

20  0  0 

21  0  0 
341  15  6 


d. 
1 

6 
0 
6 


17,622  5  5 


£  s.  d. 

215  0  0 

80  0  0 

109  0  0 

94  8  3 


80  0  0 

35  0  0 

77  4  0 

112  12  0 

31  7  8 


498  8  3 


336  3  8 


0 
10 

(." 
.■i 
0 

0 

(I 


0 
10 

1 

3 
4 


.734  14  2 


612  14  6 


1,402 


9,808  17  10 


2,094  14  3 
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Miscellaneous : — 

Taxes      --------- 

Watch  and  city  rate    ------- 

Stubbington  land  tax  ------ 

AUinsrton         ditto      -  -  -  - 

Repairs  of  Westminster  mill,  Isle  of  Wight     -  -  -  - 

Quit  rent  of  Pitton  and  Farley  -  -  -  -  . 

To  collectors  of  quit  rents        ------ 

To  surveyor  for  valuations,  journeys,  &c.         -  -  - 

Fines  and  fees  to  Bishop  of  Winchester  for  renewal  of  lease  of  Stoke 
Park  -------- 

Purchase  of  meadow  adjoining  college  property  -  -  - 

Ditto        cottage         ditto  .  -  -  . 

Bursars  -------- 

Sub-warden     -------- 

Expenses  of  progresses  ------ 

Law  costs,  allowances  to  steward,  auditors,  and  collectors 

Sundry  minute  expenses         ------ 


Total  expenditure  for  1860 


£     s. 

d. 

399  15 

6 

21     5 

0 

22    0 

0 

14  10 

0 

10     0 

0 

8  13 

3 

56     6 

10 

150  14. 

0 

702  18 

4 

334  10 

8 

125     0 

0 

100    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

97     8 

11 

369  14 

5 

187     8 

6 

s.     d.       £ 


2,610    5     5 


£  20,098     6     7 


Note. — The  excess  of  expenditure,  2,476/.  Is.  '2d.,  was  paid  out  of  the  balance  in  hand  in  the  former  year. 


(2.)  The  average  receipts   during  the  last  seven  years 
were  as  follows  : — 


9.  The  following  benefices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  College  : 


Rents  -  -  - 

Ccpyliold  fines  and  heriots 
Leasehold  fines 
Di\'idends  on  stock 
Timber 
Miscellaneous  - 


£   .  s.  d. 

.   5,825  13  11 

-  2,779  18  0 

-  4,588  10  0 

-  1,314  2  3 

-  921  13  3 

65  0  0 


Bene6ee. 


15,494  17     5 


Andover  - 

Ashe 

Biddestone       and 

Slaufthterford 
Bradford  Abbas      - 
Bradford  Peverell  - 

Bradley  Xorth 
Burlesdon 
Downton  - 
Hamble  and  Hound 
Portsea     - 
Portsmouth     - 
Svdlinp     - 
'Vt^est  Worldhaui      - 


Incumbent. 


C.    H.    Ridding,  Fellow    formerly 
Under  blaster         .... 
G.  W.  Heathcote,  Fellow  - 

A.  Quicke,  Fellow      -       -       -       . 
R.  Grant.  Fellow         -        .        .        . 
H.    B.  Williams.  Fellow,    formerly 
Tutor  of  New  CoUepe  -  - 

H.  Lee,  Fellow 

P.  Lewis 

R.  Pavne,  formerly  Assistant  Ma.ster 
G.  C.  Rashleigh,  FeUow     - 

.1.  V.  Stewart 

J.  P.  McGUie 

T.  Browu 

J.  Bannister        -       .       .       -       - 


Value. 


«.  d. 


220     0    0* 


2in  0  0 

300  0  0 

90  0  0 

500  0  0 


540 
400 


286    0    Ot 
124    0    0 


Tlie  aggregate  amount  received  for  timber  for  the  last 
twenty  years  was  24,787/.  5s.  dd. 

8.  By  the  original  statutes  the  surplus  revenue  was 
ordered  to  be  laid  by  for  the  advantage  of  the  college  ;  that 
statute  has  l)een  repealed  by  the  Oxford  l^niversity  Com- 
missioners (Vide  Ord.  cl.  27,  page  68);  but*  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  permission 
to  divide  the  whole  surplus. 


N.B.  Three  benefices  besides  the  above-mentioned  are 
erroneously  stated  in  the  Clergy  List  to  be  in  the  gift  of 
Winchester  College. 

There  is  no  rule  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  patronage 
belonging  to  the  college.  The  livings  are  commonly  given 
to  the  Fellows  or  others  who  are  or  have  been  connected 
with  the  foundation. 

*  Ineluding  tithe  rent  charge  given  by  the  college. 
+  Including  120/.  paid  ex  gratia  by  the  college. 


Statement  A,  referred  to  in  the  Warden's  Answer  to  Question  2. 
Freehold  Propertt  held  in  Trust  for  Winchester  College. 


Amount 

In  whom 

Yearly 

received  for 

Fines 

during  the 

last  20 

Designation  of  Property. 

County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

vested. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

Rent.* 

Years. 

A.        K.     P. 

£   s.  d. 

£       s.  d. 

AlUngton  Manor  Farm 

Hants     - 

Allingtou 

Farm  and  Lands  . 

The    Warden 
and  Scholars 
Clerks. 

242    2     6 

Lease  20  Years,  Fine  and 
Com  and  Money  Rent. 

27    7    9 

1,415     0    0 

Do.  Up  Mill  Mead 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Meadow    - 

Do.  - 

.1    2    38 

Do.     - 

1  19    0 

69    0    0 

Do.  MiU 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Water  Corn  Mill  - 

Do.  - 

-    1  Lease  30  Tears,  Fine  and 

2    0    0 

165    0    0 

Money  Rent. 

Alresford-le-George    - 

Do.       - 

Alresford 

George  Inn,  with 
Coach      House, 
Yard,  and  Pre- 
mises. 

Do.  - 

" 

Lease  20  Years,  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

IS    8    5 

155    0    0 

Do.  Tenement 

Do.      .- 

Do.  - 

House   and    Pre- 
mises. 

Do.  - 

- 

Lease  30  Years,  R^nt  and 
Fine. 

0  10    0 

30    0    0 

Do.       do.     - 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

0  10    0 

30    0    0 

Do.  Site  of  Tenement 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

6  new  Tenements 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

2    0    0 

110    0    0 

Do.,  Tenements  and  Lands 

Do. 

Do.  - 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

38    0    18 

Leased  for  30  Years,  Rent 

18    4  11 

309    7    8 

in  Dean  Street. 

and  Fine,  in  4  sevtral 
Parts. 
Lt-a.'ied  for  30  Years,  Fine 

Do.       - 

Alton  - 

House  and    Shop 

Do.  - 

. 

0    G    8 

70    0    0 

in  High  Street, 

and  Com  and  Money 

Alton. 

Rent. 

Do.,  Part  of   - 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Tenement  adjoin. 

Do.  - 

. 

Leased  for  20  Years,  Fine 

1  16    0 

81  14    0 

lug  last  above. 

and  Corn  and  Money 
;      Rent. 

Do.,  Part  of  . 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Cottage  and  Gar- 
den in  Turk  St., 
and     Land     in 
Common  Field. 

Do.-          - 

27    0      9  j         Do.     . 

i 

7    6    0 

230    0    0 

Andover  Parsonage  Farm     - 

Do.       - 

Andover 

Fai'm  and  Lands  • 

Do.  - 

96    2    12 

Lease  10  Years,  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

275    0    0 

8,041    0    Otj 

Do.  Chantrj.lst  Part 

Do.       . 

Do.  - 

Lands 

Do.  - 

54    1      6 

Leased  for  20  Years,  Fine 
and  Corn  and  Money 
Rent. 

32  13    8 

153  15    0 

Do.       do.     2nd  Part 

Do. 

Do.  &  Enham- 

Lands 

Do.  - 

13    0      9 

Do.     - 

8    3    0 

14S    0    0 

Do.       do.     3rd  Part 

Do. 

Do.  - 

1 

Meadow  Land  and 
Garden. 

Do.  - 

6    0      0 

Do.     - 

2  15    0 

66    3    6 

Do.       do.     4th  Part 

Do.       - 

1      Do.  - 

1  Meadow  Land      - 

Do.  - 

0    3    30  1          Do.     - 

0    2    0 

10    0    0 

*  When  it  is  5tated  that  the  several  Estates  are  leased  at  Pine  and  Corn  and  Jioney  Kent,  iL  must  be  understood  that  the  amounts  given  under  tlie  head  of 
'  Yearly  Kent "  are  about  the  average  of  what  is  received, 
■t'  Infiudiuff  the  tithes  demised  in  same  lease,  and  herein-afier  refen-ed  to. 
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In  whom 

Tearly 

Amount 

received  for 

Kines 

DesisnatiOD  of  Property. 

Countyj 

Parish. 

Description. 

vested. 

Acreage 

How  let. 

Rent. 

during  the 
last  20 
Years. 

A.     K. 

p. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.d. 

.\ndover  Chantry,  5th  Part  - 

Hants     - 

Andover  - 

3  Tenements  and 
Small  Piece  of 
Land. 

The    Warden 
and  Scholars 
Clerks. 

- 

Leased  for  20  Tears,  Fine 
and  Corn  and  Money 
Rent. 

0    2    0 

26    0    0 

Do.       do.      6th  Part 

Do.       • 

Do.  - 

Tenements         in 
Chantry -street. 

Do.  - 

■ 

Do.     - 

0    5    0 

166    0    0 

Do  Callico     -          -          • 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

109    2 

38 

Do.     - 

50    0    0 

376  10    0 

Do.  Tenement 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

AVhite    Bear    Inn 
and    Tenement 

Do.  - 

- 

" 

Lease  for  30  Tears,  Rent 
and  Fine. 

10    0 

30    0    0 

Do.       do. 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

adjoining. 
8  Tenements  and 
Premises. 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.  iu  Two  Leases  • 

2  14    0 

280    0    0 

Do.       do. 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Angel    inn,    and 
Tenements    ad- 

Do. - 

■ 

" 

Do.     - 

6  13    4 

110    0    II 

Do.       do.       (Routs) 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

joining. 
House    and   Pre- 

Do. - 

- 

Do.     - 

1    3    0 

40    0    0 

Do.       do.       rnTiale)       - 
Do.       do.        Pool 

Do.       - 

Do. 

mises. 
Do.      - 

•    Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do.     - 

15    7 

40    0    0 

Do.       • 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

- 

Do.     - 

0  12    9 

SO    0    0 

Do.       do.        Willis 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

• 

- 

Do.     - 

10    0 

— 

Do.       do. 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Part  nf  Old  Angol 
Inn  anilPn'inises. 

Do.  - 

• 

Do.     - 

10    0 

60    0    0 

Andwell  Manor  Farm 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

49S    0 

13 

Lease  20  Tears,  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

61  11     0 

2,075    0    0 

Ashe  Manor  Farm 
Do.  Mongers 

Surrey    - 
Do.       - 

Ashe  - 
Do.  - 

Do.      - 
Land 

Do.  - 
Do.  - 

187    3 
8    0 

13 
11 

Do.     - 
Lease  for  30  Years,  Fine 
and  Com  and  Money 
Rent. 

24    9    0 
1  10    0 

738    0    0 
150    0    0 

Do.  Russells 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Do.      ■ 

Do.  - 

31    2 

25 

Do.     - 

2    0    0 

211     0    0 

Do.  Fanners  and  Lenvays  - 

Do.       -  ' 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

62    1 

2 

Do.     - 

2    0    0 

420    0    0 

Do.  Stratfords 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  • 

26    0 

10 

Do.     - 

0    7    0 

S73    0    0 

Basingstoke  Hound  Mills     - 

Hants      • 

Basingstoke  - 

Farm  and  Lands, 

Do.  - 

- 

• 

Leased  for  20  Tears,  Fine 

9    6    0 

941  10    0 

and  Tenements 
iji  Oat-street. 

and  Com  and  Money 
Rent. 

Do.  Tenement 

Do.       - 

Do. 

5  Houses. 

Do. 

- 

• 

Leased  for  30  Tears,  Rent 
and  Fine. 

1    6    8 

81  10    0 

Botley,  St.  Mai-5'  Mead,  now 

Do. 

Botley 

Meadow    - 

Do.  - 

2    0 

0 

Leased  for  20  Tears,  Fine 

2    9    0 

61     0    0 

exchauRpd  for  Lands    in 

and  Corn  and  Money 

South  Stoneham. 
Botley,  Catherine  Wheel 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Catherine   Wheel 
Inn. 

Do.  - 

- 

Rent. 
Leajse  30  Tears,  Fine  and 
Rent. 

0  16    8 

286    0    0 

Do.  Tenement 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

House    and    Pre- 

Do. - 

• 

Do.     - 

0  IS    4 

90    0    0 

Do.  Broadgate 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

mises. 
Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

0  10    0 

45    0    0 

Part  of  do.    - 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0    3    4 

79    0    0 

Coombissct  Manor  Farm 

WUts       - 

Coorabisset    • 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

246    3 

29 

Lease  20  Tears,  Fine  and 
Com  and  Money  Rent. 

18     0    0 

1.215    0    0 

Cridraore  Farm 

Elants.Isle 

Carisbrooke  • 

Do. 

Do.  - 

127    0 

2 

Do.     - 

16  16    8 

1,561    0    0 

Downton  Parsonage  Farm    - 

of  Wight. 
Wilts       - 

Downton 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

63    3 

15 

Do.     - 

11  12    0 

920    0    0 

Do.    Tenement,    Part    of, 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Tenement,   Malt- 

Do.  - 

10    0 

0 

Do.     - 

0    4    8 

175    0    0 

Grove  Wood. 

house,  and  Land. 

Do.  Maples   - 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

House  and  Land  • 

Do.  - 

34    1 

32 

Do.     - 

8    6    0 

.128  12    0 

Dnrrington  Manor  Farm 

Do.       - 

Durrington    • 

House.  Farm,  and 
Lands. 
Do.      - 

Do.  . 

491    3 

18 

Do.     - 

67     9    0 

2,114  12    0 

Kast  Cosham  Farm     - 

Hants      - 

Wvmering  and 
Wydlev. 

East     World- 
ham. 

Eling  - 

Do.  - 

78    1 

32 

Do.     - 

20    3    0 

1,201     0    0 

East  Worldham  Farm 

Do.       - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

282    1 

32 

Do.     - 

34  10    0 

1,260    0    0 

Kliug  Hetchwood 
1)0.  Mills 

Do. 

Do.      . 

Do.  - 

62    2 

24 

Do.     - 

117     0 

140    0    II 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Two  Water,  Com 

Do.  - 

. 

• 

Lca.se  ."JO  Tears,  Fine  and 

7  IS    0 

660    0    0 

Mills,  &  Premises. 

Com  and  Money  Rent. 
Lease  20  Years,  Xominal 

Do.  Woodland   at    Fletch- 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Wood 

Do.  - 

0    2 

0 

0    10 

— 

wood. 

Rent. 

IClsfleld  Longreeds      - 

Do.       - 

EUisfield 

House,  Farm,  and 
Lands. 

Do.  - 

128    3 

19 

Lea.se  20  Years,  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Mouey  Rent. 

10    7     0 

646  16    9 

Fairthome 

Do.       - 

Bishops  Walt- 
ham. 
Fernhamsdean 

Land 

Do.  - 

8    2 

18 

Do.     - 

14    0 

SO    0    0 

Fornhamsdean  Manor  Farm  - 

Do.       - 

House,  Farm,  and 

Do.    - 

623    2 

36 

Do.     - 

40  10    0 

1,900    0    0 

Lands. 

Firma  Minor  Botts     - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

149    2 

14 

Do.     - 

8    2    0 

391  10    0 

Fi-ruhill  Manor  Farm 

Do. 

Fernhill 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

383    2 

5 

Do.     - 

41  10    0 

474  10    0 

Do.  Gores  and  Uartsais 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

65    0 

8 

Do.     - 

4  16    0 

1 

Part  of  Do.    - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Land  - 

Do.  - 

7    0 

3 

Do.     - 

0  10    6 

^312    8    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

2    2 

34 

Do.     - 

0    4    7 

J 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

1     0 

3 

Do.     - 

0    0    2 

Fullftood  and  Week    - 

Do. 

Week 

Houses  and  Land 

Do.  - 

62    1 

20 

Do.     - 

22    3    9 

286    0    0 

Goleigh .           .           -           - 

Do. 

Priors  Dean  & 
Ea-st  Tisted. 

Houses,      Farms, 
and  Land. 

Do.  - 

323    0 

0 

Do.     - 

48  16    0 

839    2    0 

Il.all  Lands       - 

Do.       - 

Tilehurst 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

173    3 

2 

Do.     - 

14  16    0 

440    0    0 

Do.  Malpus   - 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do.  - 

44    1 

3 

Do.     - 

2  12    6 

90    0    0 

Hamble  Manor  Farm 

Do. 

Hamble 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

141     2 

17 

Do.     - 

13  19    0 

1,212  10    0 

Do.  Westfleld 

Do. 

Do. 

Land 

Do.  - 

16    3 

2 

Do.     - 

2    8    6 

SO    0    0 

Hamblerice 

Do. 

Do. 

Land  &  Buildings 

Do.  - 

2    1 

34 

Do.     - 

1  19    0 

97    0    0 

Hawkley  Farm 

Do. 

Hawkley 

House,  Farm,  and 
Lands. 

Do.  - 

241     1 

24 

Do.     - 

67     3    0 

1,000    0    0 

Do.  Mill  and  Lands 

Do. 

Do. 

Mill  and  Lands    • 

Do.  - 

511    0 

0 

Leases  for  20  Tears,  Rent 

14    5     0 

330    0    0 

(ShortAcres) 

and  Fine. 

Heards 

Do. 

East  Tisted    - 

Farm  and  Lands  • 

Do.  - 

124    3 

32 

Lease  20  Y'ears,  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent 

16    4    6 

384    6    0 

Hnntbourne  Manor  Farm    - 

Do. 

Sobertou 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

114    2 

26 

Do.     - 

12  16    0 

425    0    0 

Wnites  and  Flexlands 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

151    0 

24 

Do.     - 

20    9    0 

483    0    0 

Itchenstoke    Tenement    and 

Do. 

Itchenstoke   - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

2    0 

■0 

Do.     - 

5  19    0 

46    3    0 

Lands                 -           -           . 
Kerne  Farm,  Isle  of  Wight  - 

Do.       - 

Trading 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

164    3 

15 

Do.     - 

64  16    0 

376    0    0 

Land  at  Furthflelds   - 

Do.       - 

KingscTere     - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

28    0 

0 

Do.     - 

6    5    0 

147  18    0 

The  Swan 

Do. 

bo. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

177    i 

6 

Do.     - 

18    8    6 

694  15    6 

Mascalls 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Falcon    Inn   and 
Lands. 

Do.  - 

- 

• 

Do.     - 

8    8    0 

182  16    0 

Riddeslands 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Farm  and  Lands  - 

Do.  - 

67    1 

6 

Do.     - 

10  11     6 

274  12    0 

Tenement,  late  Spicers 

Do.       - 

Do. 

House  &  Premises 

Do.  - 

-        - 

- 

Lease  30  Tears,  Fine  and 

Rent. 
Lease  20  Tears,  Fine  and 

0  11     0 

12  12    0 

Sherlield 

Do. 

Sherfield 

Land 

Do. 

72    3 

19 

3  11    0 

246    0    0 

1 

Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

Trumpers  Inn 

City  of 
London. 

Holy  Trinity  - 

Seven  Houses  and 
Buildings. 

1      Do. 

- 

- 

Lease  40  Years,  Fine  and 
Rent. 

13    0    0 

2,550    0    0 

Part  of  Banking-house 

Hants      - 

Lymington    - 

Coaeh.house    and 

Stables. 
Tenement  &  Lands 

Do. 

- 

- 

Lease  30  Tears,  Rent  and 

Fine. 
Lease  20  Tears,  Fine  and 

0    4    0 

170    0    0 

South  Merston 

Wilts       - 

Merston 

Do.  - 

IS    0 

0 

4  18    R 

247    6    6 

Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

Part  of  above 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

14    1 

10 

Do.     - 

2    9    0 

124    0    0 

Mintern  Manor  Farm 

Dorset     - 

Mintern 

House,  Farm,  and 
Lands. 

Do.  - 

362    1 

30 

Do.     - 

43    4    0 

1,588    0    0 

Monndesmere  Manor  Farm  - 

Hants      - 

Candover 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

595    2 

■29 

Do.     - 

48    9    0 

1,S18  16    0 

Axors     -           -          -           - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

171    1 

17 

Do.     -     '      - 

11  14    0 

593    0    0 

•  The  lease  h 

is  not  been  renei 

ved. 

A 

a2 

» 

" 
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Amount 

In  whom 

Yearly      ■'^''^iyfl  f"-! 

Designation  of  Property. 

County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

vested. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

Rent. 

during  the 
last  20 

1 

Years. 

A. 

E.     P. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

North  Mundham 

Sussex     - 

1 

Hunston  and 
North  Mund- 
ham. 

Land 

The    Warden 
and  Scholars 
Clerks. 

11 

0      0 

Lease  20  Tears,  Fine  and 
Com  and  Money  Rent. 

2    6    6 

67  17    6 

Newbury  Tenement 

Berks       - 

Newbury 

House  aud  Garden 

Do.  .- 

- 

Lease  30  Years,  Fine  and 
Rent. 

10    0 

108    0    0 

Do.      .           -          -          - 

Do. 

Do. 

2  Do. 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do.     - 

0  18    6 

60   0    n 

Otterbourne  Lands     - 

Hants      - 

Otterbourne  - 

Land 

Do.  - 

13 

3    15 

Lease  20  Years,  Fine  and 
Com  and  Money  Rent. 

9    4    0 

197    0    0 

Do.  House  and  Lands 

Do. 

Do. 

House  and  Land  - 

Do.  - 

19 

2    11 

Do.     - 

4  13    6 

235    0    0 

Piddletrenthide  Manor  Farm 

Dorset     -  ] 

Piddletrenthide 

House,Tenements, 
Farm,  &  Lands, 

Do.  - 

1,094 

7    26 

Do.     - 

156  19    0 

4,278    3    6 

Do.  Freelands 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

307 

0      0 

Do.     - 

43  18    0 

1,176  15    0 

Do.  Guernseys 

90  Houses      .           -           - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

85 

0    15 

Do.     - 

13    7    0 

238    0     0 

Hants      - 

Portsmouth  & 

Houses  and  Build- 

Do. - 

- 

- 

Leases  30  Years  at  Rents 

25  13    0 

2,463  15    0 

Portsea. 

ings. 

and  Fines  to  various 
persons. 

Eopley  Manor  Farm  - 

Do.       - 

Ropley 

House,  Farm,  and 

Do.  - 

,W1 

3    21 

Lease  20  Years.  Fine  and 

G4    7     0 

1,388  17     6 

Lands. 

Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

Romsey  Swan  and  Lands 

Do. 

Romsey 

Public  House  and 
Lands. 

Do.  - 

5 

0      0 

Do.     - 

S  11     0 

120    0    0 

Wades  Lands 

Do.       - 

Fling 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

15(5 

I      0 

Do.     - 

44    8    0 

526  16    4 

Romsey  Tapsliam 

Do. 

Romsey 

Land 

Do.  - 

2 

0      0 

Do.     - 

0  15    0 

10  10    0 

Do.  Four  Acres 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

i 

0      0 

Do.     - 

110 

36    1    0 

Various  Houses 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Houses  &  Premises 

i 

Do.  - 

Leased  for  30  Y'ears  at 
Rent  and    Fine,  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent 

6  U    8 

790  10    0 

1 

and  Fine. 

St.  Cross  Manor  Farm 

Do.  Isle 

of  Wight. 

Carisfarooke  - 

Farm  &.  Lauds     - 

Do.  - 

157 

0      0 

Do.     - 

32    0    0 

2,968  10    0 

South  or  Sliide  Cross 

Do.        - 

Do. 

House  &  Lauds    - 

Do.  - 

38 

2    31 

Do.     - 

5    2     0 

451    0    0 

St.  Cross  Whitehouse 

Hants,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

138 

0      0 

Lease  20  Years,  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

S3  13    6 

168    3    0 

Do.  Island  Gnrclon 

Do.       - 

Newport 

Land 

Do.  - 

0 

1     38 

Do.     - 

0    B    0 

66    6    0 

Do.  Land  at  Water  gate     - 

Do. 

Carisbrooke  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

4 

2      5 

Do.     - 

0    6    0 

61    2    0 

Do.  Mill 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Mill 

Do.  - 

- 

- 

Do.     - 

2  15    0 

270    0    0 

Salpertou  Manor  and  Farm  - 

Gloucester 

Salpertou 

Houses  &  Lands  - 

Do.  - 

812 

2    14 

Do.     - 

77     0    0 

1,700    0    0 

Sherborne  Wykc  Farm 

Dorset     - 

Sherborne 
Wyke&Brad- 
ford  Abbas. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

664 

3      0 

Do.     -          -           - 

73  15    0 

4,583    6    0 

Sydling  Manor  Farm. 

Do.       - 

Sydling 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

1,010 

1     10 

Do.     - 

161     8     0 

2,900    0    0 

Huish  Farm 

Do.        - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

333 

0      0 

Do.     - 

42    2    0 

1,424  15     (l» 

Laiiirfords  Farm 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

139 

2    14 

Do.     - 

18    8    0 

667    0    0 

Bro'iisliaw  ^lead 

Do.       - 

D.i. 

Land 

Do.  - 

9 

0      0 

Do.     - 

7    1     7 

20    0    0 

Niirthliold  l-'arm 

Do.       - 

Do. 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

164 

0      0 

Do.     - 

20  IG    0 

'596  11     0 

Ch:ilininzton  Farm     - 

Do.       - 

Cattistook      - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

325 

0      0 

Do.     - 

Hi  15    0 

1,800    0    0 

Forders  Farm 

Do. 

Sydling 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

281 

0      1 

Do. 

54  19    8 

320    0    0 

The  Swan  Inn 

Hants      - 

Stockbridge  - 

Public  House. 
Land,  and  Pre- 

Do. - 

8 

0      0 

Lease  .30  Years, Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

4  13     0 

— t 

Stubbington  Estate 

Do.       - 

Portsea 

mises. 
Houses  &  Lauds  - 

Do.  - 

203 

0    22 

Lease   10   Years,    Fine, 
Corn,  and  Money  Rent. 

339    9    4 

7,105    0    0} 

Portsoa  Fields 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Laud 

Do.  - 

8 

0    19 

Lease  20  Years,  Fnic  and 
Com  and  M  oncy  Rent. 

0  19    0 

110    0     0 

Part  of  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      • 

Do.  - 

0 

0    27 

Do.     - 

0     3     0 

5  15     0 

Southampton  Tenement 

Do.       - 

AlU^a^o^vs   - 

House  &  Premises 

Do.  - 

" 

* 

Leased    for    30    Years, 
Rent  and  Fine. 

0  13    1 

100    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

10     0 

185    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

1  13    4 

200     0    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

n  16    0 

ISO   0   n 

Do.      - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

1     6    8 

220    0     0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

2  13    4 

300    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

• 

Do.     - 

16    8 

160    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

2    0    0 

170    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      - 

.    Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

2    0    0 

200    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Holy  Rhood  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0    5    0 

60     0    fl 

Do.      - 

Do. 

^^0.    -         - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0  10    0 

80    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0    5    0 

90    0    0 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do,      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

2    0    0 

120    0    0 

Do.  (Star  Iini) 

Do.       - 

Do.  -       - 

Pubhc  House  and 
Premises. 

Do.  - 

" 

Do.     - 

1  10    0 

205    0    0 

Wimbledons  Farm 

Hants.I.sle 
of  Wight. 

Sandown 

House  and  Land  - 

Do.  - 

22 

0    88 

Lease  20  Years.  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

3    7     0 

80    0    0 

S.Tndown  Fowls  "Wool 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Lands 

Do.  - 

2 

3    31 

Do.     • 

18    0 

37  16    0 

"Walpan  I'nrin  -           -           - 

Do. 

Chale  - 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

136 

0    28 

Do.     - 

25  19    8 

610    0    0 

West  Worldham 

Hants      - 

West  Worldham 

Glebe  Lands 

Do.  - 

3 

2      0 

- 

4  14    0 

— 

WilhallFarra  - 

Do. 

Alton  - 

House,  Farm,  and 
Lands. 

Do.  - 

877 

1    22 

Do.     - 

m    8    0 

1,698    0    0 

Woodraancott     Manor    and 

Farm. 
Worthy  Mortimorc     - 

Do. 

Woodmancott 

Houses  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

1,369 

3    12 

Do.     - 

m  1  0 

3,260    0    0 

Do. 

Headbourne 

House  aud  Lands 

Do.  - 

149 

2    ,38 

Do.     - 

12  17     0 

727     8    0 

Worthy. 

Wyards .           .           -           . 

Do. 

Alton  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

140 

0      0 

Do.     - 

17  14    0 

310    n    0 

„     Bunklev  Mead 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Land 

Do.  - 

4 

0    14 

Do.     - 

0  11     0 

16  IB    0 

Yafford 

Hants.Isle 
of  Wight. 

Shorvvell 

House  and  Lands 

Do.  - 

93 

2      0 

Do.     - 

22    0    0 

319    5     0 

Warnboro'  North 

Hants      - 

North   Warn- 
boro'. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

58 

0    24 

Do.     - 

0    10 

418  10    0 

Winton. Tenement  and  Lands 

Do. 

St.    Bartholo- 

Houses and  Gar- 

Do. - 

- 

Lease  40  Years,  Fine  and 

6    0    0 

120    0    0 

near  Northpate. 

mew,  Hyde. 

dens. 

Com  and  Money  Rent 

Do.  near  Seaprim  Mills 

Do. 

St.     Peter, 
Cbeesehill. 

Tenement        and 
Garden. 

Do.  - 

" 

Do.  for  30  Years  at  a 
Quit  Rent. 

0    4    0 

60    0    0 

Do. 

Do.       - 

Do. 

■1  Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.     - 

0    1     0 

30    0     0 

Do.  Dog  and  Duck  - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Public  House  and 
Premises. 

Do.  - 

" 

Do.     - 

0    6    0 

60    0     0 

Do.  Tenement  in  St.  John's 

Do. 

St.  John's 

House  &  Premises 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0  18    0 

47    0    0 

Do.        do.         St.  Swithin 

Do. 

St.  Swithin    - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0  14    0 

40    0    0 

Do.        do.              do. 

Do.       - 

Do.  -       - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

0    6     0 

13    0    0 

Do.  Grey  Friars 

Do.       - 

Winchester   - 

6  Do. 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0  13    4 

80     0    0 

Do.  Tenement  in  Sparkford 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0    3  10 

25  10    0 

Do.  do.  in  Colebrook -street 

Do.       - 

St.  Peter,  Cole- 
brook. 
St.          Peter, 

4  Do. 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0  10    0 

60    0    0 

Do.  Tenement  near  Seagrim 

Do.       - 

Stable, Coach-house 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

0  14    0 

20    0    0 

Mills. 

Cbeesehill. 

and  Buildings. 

Do.  Tenement  and  Garden 

Do. 

St.  Michael    - 

House  and  Garden 

Do.  - 

- 

Do.     - 

0     5     0 

17  10    0 

Do.  Gai'dcn  in  Mougei'-street 

Do.       - 

(  Holy  Trinity  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

Lease  for  20  Y'ears,  Fine 

0    4    0 

21    0    0 

and  Corn  and  Money 
Rent. 

Do.  Part  of  Three  Crowns  - 

Do.       - 

Winchester    - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Lease  30  Years,  Fine  and 
Rent. 
Do.     - 

0  11     8 

80    0    0 

Do.              do. 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

, 

1  15     0 

70    0    0 

Do.  Tenement  in  Colebrook- 

street. 
Do.  Culver's  Close    - 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

5  Do. 

Do.- 

- 

Do.     - 

0    9    4 

running  out 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

0     6    0 

«    0    0 

Do.  Eastgate  House 

Do.       - 

Do.  -       - 

28  Tenements  and 
Premises. 

Do.  - 

■ 

.                    -                    -                    - 

*  Including  certain  tithes  herein-after  mentioned  demised  by  same  lease. 
1  Including  certain  tithes  demised  by  same  lease  and  herein-after  set  forth. 


t  Not  renewed  during  the  30  years. 
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1 

.\mount 

In  whom 

Yearly 

received  for 

Fiiu'S 
during  the 

last  20 

Designation  of  Property. 

County. 

Parish. 

Description . 

vested. 

Acreage 

How  let. 

Rent. 

Years. 

1 

.1. 

B. 

r. 

£  8.  a. 

£    s.   d. 

M'inton,  Two  Tenements  in 

Hants      • 

St.        Peter's, 

2  Tenements  and 

The     Warden 

. 

. 

Lease  30  Years,  Fine  and 

10    0 

35    ft    0 

St.  Peter's. 

Cheesehill. 

Premises. 

and  Scholars 
Clerks. 

Rent. 

Do.  Tenement  in  Tanncrs- 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

4  Do. 

Do.  - 

. 

- 

Do.    - 

10    0 

10    0    0 

stroct. 

Do.  Hou.se  and  Garden  Plot 

Do.       - 

St.          Peter, 
Cheesehill. 

House  and  Garden 

Do.  - 

- 

- 

Do.     . 

0    3    S 

12    0    0 

Do.  Laud  in  Buck-street    - 

Do.       - 

Holy  Trinity  - 

Land 

Do.  - 

- 

- 

Lease  20  Years.  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

0  13    0 

10  10    0 

Do.  College  Wharf  - 

Do.       . 

— 

Dwelling-house, 
Sheds,  and  Out- 
buildings. 

Do.  - 

* 

- 

Lease  30  Years,  Fine  and 
Rent. 

0    5    0 

213  10    ft 

Do.  Tenement  and  Garden 

Do.       - 

St.  P.aith 

House  and  Garden 

Do.  - 

- 

. 

Do.     - 

0  15    0 

;«;  0  ft 

in  St.  Faitil. 

Ho.  Stalilc  in  do. 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Stable 

Do.  - 

- 

. 

Do.     - 

0    5    0 

14    0    ft 

Do.  Plot  of  Ground,  do. 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

.              .              - 

Do.  - 

- 

- 

• 

— 

— 

Do.  College  Mead    - 

J)o.       - 

Chilcombe     • 

Land 

Do.  - 

■ 

- 

Lease  20  Y'ears,  Fine  and 
Corn  and  Money  Rent. 

12    0 

165    0    0 

Do.  3  Tenements  in  Cole- 

Do.       - 

St.  Peter,  Cole- 

2  Houses  and  Pre- 

Do. - 

. 

. 

Lease  30  Years,  Fine  and 

0    5    0 

19  12    0 

brook-stn'et. 

brook. 

mises. 

Rent. 

Hamble  CUurcli  Close 

Do.       - 

Hamble 

Glebe  Land 

Do.  - 

- 

- 

Hold  by  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  College  at 

[  4  10    0 

an  Annual  Pino  avc- 

nn-'ing  about 

) 

Hookwood       _          .          - 

Wilts       - 

North  Bradley 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

1)0.       - 

8    1    7 

— 

llutlstuno          .          .          - 

Hants      - 

Biddestone    • 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

• 

- 

Do,     - 

40  14    0 

— 

Jl..iiks.\ere      -        .  - 

Do. 

Andover 

Jleadow  Land      -  i 

Do.  - 

t 

2 

0 

E.-uk  Rent 

IS    0    0 

— 

Callife  Fields   - 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Lands        -           -  I 

Do.  - 

13 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

19    2    6 

— 

Bradfonl  Abbas 

Dorset     - 

Bradford  Abbas 

House,  Farm,  and  | 
Lands.                  1 

Uo.  - 

170 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

176    0    0 

~ 

.\llington 

Hants      - 

Allington 

Right  of  Ro,ad      -  I 

Do.  - 

. 

.. 

Do.     - 

0  15    0 



Doghouse  Close 

Do.       - 

St.  Miehael's  - 

Meadow  Land      -  [ 

Do.  - 

3 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

10  10    4 



Downt'Mi  Webb's  Land 

Wilts 

Donrnton 

Laud 

Do.  - 

17 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

10    0  1ft 



East  Worldham 

Hants      - 

EastWorldham 

Land 

Do.  - 

. 

Do.     - 

0    6    0 



Essex  Estates  - 

Essex 

Gtreat  Parndon 

Lands 

Do.  - 

304 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

311  14    6 



EniToaehments  in  various 

plai-es 

. 

. 

Do.  - 

. 

- 

-           -           -           - 

10    6 



Pond  Close        .           -           . 

Wilts       -  1 

North  Bradley 

Land 

Do.  - 

8 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

U    9    6 



Winton  College  Mill  - 

Hants      - 

Extra      Paro- 

Water  Corn  Mill 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do.     - 

100    0    0 



ehial. 

and  Premises. 

„       Premises  in  Kings- 

Do.       - 

St.  Michael    - 

Garden 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do.     - 

12    0    0 



pa  te*streot. 

,,       Guliv     and      otluT 

Do.       - 

Do.  and  St. 

Meadow    - 

Do.  - 

13 

3 

2 

Do.     - 

GO    0    0 



Meads. 

Faith. 

Eling  Cottages .          .          - 

Do.       - 

Eling  -          ■  1  Various    Cottages 
1      and  Gardens. 

Do.  - 

- 

- 

Do.     - 

20    5    0 

~ 

House    -          -          -           - 

Do.       - 

St.  Michael    -  |  House* Premises 

Do.  - 

. 

- 

Do.     - 

12    0    0 

— 

Do.      .          .          .           - 

Do.       - 

Do.  -           -  1         Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do.     - 

6  1ft    0 

— 

Do.      .           -          -           - 

Do.       - 

Extra  Parochial 

Do.      -           -  ! 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do.     - 

350    ft    0 

— 

Park  Farm       -          .          - 

Do. 

Hambledon   - 

House  and  Lands 

Ito.  - 

378 

0 

21 

Do.     - 

38ft    0    0 

— 

House    -          -           -          - 

Do.       - 

St.  Michael   - 

House  &  Premises 

Do.  - 

Do.     - 

12    ft    0 

— 

Cottage 

Wilts       - 

Coombisset   - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

1X>.     - 

9    8ft 

— 

Do.      - 

Hants      - 

South  Stone- 
ham. 
Sobcrton 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

- 

Do. 

1  15    0 

— 

Do.      - 

Do.       - 

Do. 

Do.  - 

. 

Do. 

2  10    0 

— 

St.    Mary  College    of  Win- 

Do.       - 

Extra      Paro- 

College,     Offices, 

Do.  - 

. 

- 

Do. 

In  hand. 

— 

cliester. 

chial. 

Meadow.      and 
Premises. 

M 

anors. 

Allington  Manor 

n.ants      - 

South    Stone- 
ham  . 

Manor 

The    Warden 
and  Scholars 
Clerks. 

223 

2 

31 

By  Copy  of  Court  Roll 
for  three  Lives  to  vari- 
ous Tenants. 

3  16    6 

668  10    0 

Audwcll  do.      - 

Do.       - 

ExtraParochial 
and  in  Up- 
nately     and 
Xewnham. 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

286 

2 

19 

Do.     - 

5    5    1 

413  10    0 

Coonil)ysett  do. 

Wilts       - 

Coorabysett   - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

498 

3 

6 

Do.     - 

10    3  1ft 

— 

Durrington  do. 

Do.       - 

Durrington    - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

1.101 

2 

39 

Do.     - 

22  IS    8 

2.060  10    0 

Downton,  do.    .           -           - 

Do.       - 

Downton 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

42.5 

2 

3 

Do.     - 

9    4    0 

2,033    ft    0 

FernhamsdeaH  do. 

Hants      - 

Fernhamsdean 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

785 

2 

19 

Do.     - 

18    8    6 

1,542  10    0 

Fernhill  do.      - 

Do. 

Fernhill 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

222 

3 

30 

Do.     - 

5  12    7 

665  12    6 

namblodon  do. 

Do. 

Haniblfdon    - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

122 

0 

13 

Do.     - 

4  12  11 

1,015    ft    0 

liuntborne  do. 

Do. 

Soberton 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

84 

2 

39 

Do.     - 

SIS 

251  10    0 

Long  Load 

Somerset 

Martoek 

Do,      . 

Do.  - 

423 

3 

31 

Do.     - 

15  11    0 

2,927  15    ft 

Jlintern  do.      .           -           - 

I)orset     - 

!Mintern 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

391 

0 

1 

Do.     - 

5  19    2 

1,318    0    0 

Moundesmere  do. 

Hants      - 

Candover 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

129 

1 

38 

Do.     - 

1  17    7 

484    5    0 

Piddletrenthido 

Dorset     - 

Piddletrent- 
hide. 
Eopley 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

2,334 

3 

3 

Do.     - 

43    1    4 

9,095  10    0 

Uojiley 

Hants      - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

894 

3 

15 

Do.     - 

15  13  11 

2,9M  15    0 

Seavington  do. 

Somerset 

Seavington    - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

176 

2 

1 

Do.     - 

11    8    2 

2,540    0    0 

Sydlintf  do.        - 

Dorset     - 

Sydling 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

2,041 

0 

32 

Do.     - 

31    4    9 

6,830    ft    0 

Woodmancott  - 

Hants      - 

W^oodmancott 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

6 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

13    8 

250    0    0 

Barton  do.        - 

Hants  Isle 

Whippingham 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

176 

2 

1 

Do.     - 

11    0    7 

2,320  15    0 

St.  Cross 

of  Wight. 
Do.    do. 

Carisbrooko  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

243 

1 

0 

Do.     - 

8  19    8 

1.140    0    0 

Merston            -          .          - 

Do.    do. 

Merston 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

151 

s 

38 

Do.     -           -          - 

S  14    0 

715  10    0 

Ashe 

Surrey     - 

Ashe    - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

By  Copy  of  Court  Roll 
as   Copyhold   of    In- 
heritance  to   various 

6    2    2 

689    0    0 

About 

Tenants. 

EUng 

Hants     - 

Eling        and 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

2,700 

0 

0 

Do.     - 

14    1    0 

5,447    0    0 

Hamble           -          -          . 

Do.       - 

Fawley. 
Hamblerice  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do.     - 

5  17    6 

1.002  10    0 

Meonstoke        -          .          - 

Do.       - 

Meonstoke     - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

. 

. 

Do-    -         -    „  ,: 

25    5    4 

1,565     0     0 

Piddletrenthide 

Dorset     - 

Piddletrenthide 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

2,334 

3 

3 

By  Copy  of  Court  Roll 
for  three  Lives  to  va- 
rious Tenants. 

43    1     4 

9,695  10    0 

Eopley 

Hants      - 

Kopley 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

894 

3 

15 

Do.     - 

15  13  11 

2,944  15    0 

TToo 

dlands. 

Allington.  Woods  at   - 

Do.       - 

.\llington 

A  Copse 

Do.  - 

135 

3 

23 

In  hand. 

— 

— 

Fernhill,  do.     - 

Do.       - 

Fernhill 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

36 

3 

19 

Do. 

Medstead.  do.  - 

Do.       - 

Medstead 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

57 

2 

2 

Do. 

' 

Huntborne,  do. 

Do.       - 

Soberton 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

77 

2 

10 

Do. 

Fletehwood,  do. 

Do.       - 

Eling  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

131 

1 

13 

Do. 

Porcst  of  Here  - 

Do.       - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

10 

0 

0 

Do. 

Kingsclere,  Woods  at  - 

Do. 

Kingsclere     - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

87 

2 

33 

Do. 

Haliands,  do.    - 

Do.       - 

Tilehurst 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

62 

1 

5 

Do. 

Willhall.do.     -       .    - 

Do. 

Alton  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

36 

3 

19 

Do. 

"Wyards,  do.      - 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

30 

0 

15 

Do. 

~~ 

Goleigh,  do.       -           -           - 

Do.       - 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

50 

2 

17 

Do. 

"" 

Blanket's  Copse 

Do.       - 

Barton 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

4 

0 

0 

Do. 

— 

■ 

Canon  Wood    .           -           - 

Do.       - 

Candover 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

57 

1 

33 

Do. 

Elsfleld,  Woods  at       - 

Do.       - 

Ellisfleld 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

20 

0 

0 

Do 

— 

■ 

Ropley.  do. 

Do. 

Ropley 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

99 

1 

2 

Do. 

■ 

Hamble,  do.     - 

Do.       - 

Hamblerice   - 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

6 

0 

0 

Do. 

W^oodmaiicott,  do. 

Do. 

Woodmancott 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

186 

2 

2 

Do. 

Andwell,  do.     - 

Do.       - 

Extra  Parochia 

1          Do.      - 

Do.  - 

43 

3 

32 

Do. 

~~ 

Grove  Coppice  - . 

Wilts 

Downton 

1 

Do.      - 

Do.  - 

41 

2 

IS 

Do. 

A  a  3 
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Answers. 
Winchester. 
The  Warden. 


An  Account  of  the  Leaseholds  and  other  Personal 
Pkopertt  Jjeloiiging  to  the  Warden  and 
Scholars  Clerks  of  Winchester  College. 

Leaseholds. 

A  farm  knowTi  as  Stoke  Park  Farm,  containing  about 
400  acres,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  held 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  by  lease  for  21  years  at  the 
reserved  rent  of  71. 

A  small  strip  of  waste  land  near  the  College,  (extra- 
parochial)  held  in  like  manner  at  a  nominal  fine  and  rent. 

The  rectorial  tithes  of  Pitton  and  Farley  commuted  at 
330Z.,  and  also  the  glebe  lands  containing  81a.  2r.  2Sp.,  held 
of  the  Reverend  the  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  by 
lease  for  lives,  one  only  of  whom  is  now  in  existence. 

A  house,  garden,  and  out-buildings  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Michael,  Winchester,  held  by  lease  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Winchester  Cathedral  for  30  years  at  the  re- 
served rent  of  a  few  shillings,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Quicke. 

A  house  and  premises  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael, 
Winchester,  also  held  by  lease  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Winchester  for  30  years  at  an  annual  reserved  rent  of  a  few 
shillings,  now  in  the  occupation  of  one  Norris. 

A  meadow  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael,  known  as 
Lavender  Mead,  held  for  30  years  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Winchester  Cathedral  at  the  reser-\-ed  rent  of  a  few 
shillings. 

A  meadow  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Faith,  containing 
3a.  2r.  i  i>.  known  as  Doggers  Close,  held  for  21  years  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  Cathedral  at  the  re- 
served rent  of  9s.  

Stock  in  the  Funds  and  Money. 

The  sum  of  about  310/.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  in  the 
names  of  the  Copyhold  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the 
Universities  and  College  Estates  Act,  1858. 

The  sum  of  48.5/.  8s.  7rf.  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
name  of  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
having  been  ))aid  in  for  an  enfranchisement  under  the 
general  Copyhold  Acts. 

The  sum  of  1 8,000/.  due  from  Her  Majesty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  part  of  the  Osborne  Estate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  is  payable  in  November  1862,  and  to  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  real  estate. 


There  arc  also  the  follomng  Tithe  Rentcharges  vested 
in  the  Warden  and  Scholars  Clerks  : — 

Andover. — Rectorial  tithes  commuted  at  1,674/.  2s.  \0d., 
demised  by  lease  for  10  years  (which  will  not  again  be  re- 
newed), at  a  fine  and  corn  and  money  rent  {Vide  ante, 
Andover  Parsonage  Farm). 

Downton. — Rectorial  tithes,  commuted  at  1,509/.  9s.  lOrf., 
in  receipt  of  the  college. 

Biddestone. — Rectorial  tithes,  commuted  at  300/.,  which 
are  held  by  the  Reverend  A.  Quicke  at  an  annual  fine  and 
corn  rent. 

Sydling.  —  Rectorial  tithes  commuted  at  481/.  demised  by 
lease  for  10  years  (which  will  not  again  be  renewed),  at  fine 
and  corn  and  money  rent. 

Hnish. — Farm  tithes  commuted  at  33/.,  demised  by  lease- 
at  a  fine  and  corn  and  money  rent  (Vide  ante,  Huish  Farm, 
Sydling). 

Portsmouth  and  Portsea. — Rectorial  tithes  commuted  at 
1,234/.  13s.,  demised  by  lease  at  a  fine  and  corn  and 
money  rent  ( Vide  ante,  Stubbington  Estate). 

North  Bradley. — Rectorial  tithes  comnuited  at  460/.,  held 
by  the  Reverend  Harry  Lee  at  an  annual  fine  and  com 
rent. 

West  Worldham. — Rectorial  tithes  commuted  at  100/., 
held  by  the  Reverend  John  Bannister  at  an  annual  fine 
and  corn  rent. 

Hound. — Rectorial  tithes  commuted  at  345/.  6s.  8c/.,  held 
by  the  Reverend  G.  C.  Rashleigh  at  an  annual  fine  and 
corn  rent. 

Tithe  rentcharge  on  lands  known  as  Painters  Fields  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Faith  near  Winchester  amounting  to 
10/.,  now  in  the  immediate  receipt  of  the  college. 

Tithe  rentcharge  of  lands  known  as  Rackhills  in  the 
Villof  Milland  near  Winchester,  amounting  to  20/.,  now  in 
the  immediate  receipt  of  the  college. 

The  Warden  and  Scholars  Clerks  are  also  in  receipt  of  the 
follo\ving  sums  or  pensions  : — 


Bishops  Stoke,  by  the  Rector  - 
Bradford  Peverell 

Chark  and  Lee  ... 

Hunston  .... 

Lantony  .  -  -  - 

Manningford  Bruce      ... 
Petty  Wales     .  -  -  - 

Whethams        -  .  -  . 

Rentcharge  out  of  Marzeworth  Farm    - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

T 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

15 

10 

8 

Besides  the  foregoing  properties,  which  are  held  in  trust  for  the  college,  the  following  are  held  upon  special  trusts. 


Nature  of  Property. 

Amount. 

In  whom  vested. 

Yearly  Income. 

To  what  Purposes  applied. 

Consols*          .         .         - 

1.5,600     0     0 

Warden,  Head  Master,  and  Under 
Master. 

£     «.     d. 
468     0     0 

Bedminster  Fund  for  Exhibitions 
at  the  University. 

Ditto  -        -         -        - 

25,000     0     0 

Warden  of  Winchester  College, 
and  Warden  of  New  College. 

750     0     0 

To  increase  stipends  of  the  two 
Masters. 

Ditto  -        -        -        - 

561    14      1 

Warden  of  Winchester  College, 
and  Head  Master. 

IG   17     0 

Duncan  Prize  Fund. 

Ditto  -        -        -        - 

484   13   11 

Warden  and  Scholars,  Clerks. 

14   10   10 

Superannuates  Fund  for  Exhibi- 
tions. 

New  2i  per  Cents.  - 

15,495   10     6 

Ditto. 

38"      7     9 

Ditto. 

Ditto  -        -        -        - 

124     5   10 

Ditto. 

3     2     2 

Ditto. 

Reduced  3  per  Cents. 

2,866   11      9 

Ditto. 

85   19   11 

Goddard  Scholarship  Fund. 

•  The  Bedminster  Exhibition  Fund  has  also  payments  from  an  estate  in  Somersetshire,  copyhold  on  two  (old)  lives,  which  will  not  bei  e  newed, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  which  the  estate  will  fall  into  the  bauds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 


Designation. 

County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

In  whom  vested. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

Yearly  Rent. 

Bedminster  Estate 

Ditto 

Ditto           -      - 

Somerset    - 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Bedminster 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Land  - 

Tithes 
Quit  Rents 

Warden  of  Winchester  College,  Head 
Ma.ster,  and  Under  Master. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

A.   K.    p. 

75    3      2 

Deduct  Es 

Rack  Rent- 
penses 

£     s.   d. 
210  15    0 

74    3    0 
23    1    6 

306  19    6 
102    4    7 

Nett 

- 

£204  14  11 

Tliere  is  also  another  property,  the  proceeds  of  which  do  not  come  into  the  accounts  of  the  College ;  it  is  a  portion  of  the  tithes  of  Moars  Ashby 
in  Northamptonshire,  amounting  to  50?.  per  aumim,  which  is  given  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  to  two  Bxliibitione.rs  at  the  University. 


IL 

1.  By  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  A.D. 
1387.  It  is  a  collegiate  institution  connected  with  New 
College,  Oxford,  the  scholars  of  which,  (except  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  vide  Oxford  University  Commissioners' 
Ordinance,  i<age  5,)  are  elected  from  Winchester,  non-foun- 
dation members  of  the  school  being  eligible  (vid.  Ord. 
page  4). 


2.  The  original  constitution  was  a  Warden,-  ten  priest 
Fellows,  seventy  scholars,  head  master  (informator),  under 
master  (ostiarius),  three  chaplains,  three  clerks  (i.e.  singing 
men),  and  sixteen  choristers.  The  future  constitution,  as 
regulated  by  the  recent  O.xford  University  Commission,  is 
to  be  a  Warden,  six  Fellows,  one  hundred  scholars,  twenty 
exhibitioners,  head  master,  under  master,  three  chaplains, 
three  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers.   There  are,  in  addition  to 
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the  statutable  members,  the  follow'in<f  paid  by  the  college  : 
a  mathematical  master,  an  assistant  to  the  under  master, 
a  schoolmaster  I'lir  the  choristers,  an  orf^anist,  and  a  iiiatroii 
to  the  infirmary.  The  Warden  is  to  be  resident  in  the  col- 
lege duniij;  eia;ht  months  in  each  year  (e.\cept  in  case  of 
sickness  nW.  Ord.  p.  58) ;  his  duties  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  "  head  of  a  house"  in  the  University.  He  is  to  ba^•c  pre- 
eminence and  a\ithority  over  all  members  of  the  college 
whatsoever,  whether  Fellows,  masters,  chaplains,  scholars, 
&c.  ;  and  shall  govern  and  direct  them  in  conformity  with 
the  ordinances,  statutes,  and  regulations  of  the  college  in 
force  for  the  time  being.  Tlie  warden  shall  also  with  all 
industry  and  forethought,  apply  himself  to  the  hai)py  and 
wholesome  government  and  care  of  the  college,  and  of  the 
fellows,  and  all  other  members  thereof,  and  ol'  the  lands, 
{)ossessions,  and  revenues  whatsoever,  and  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  goods  and  chattels  in  any  way  belonging  to 
the  college.  His  emoluments,  including  allowance  for  ser- 
vants according  to  the  statutes,  and  for  his  "  maintenance 
and  due  support  of  his  dignity,"  and  the  duties  of  hospita- 
lity which  devolve  uimnhim,  are  estimated  at  1,700/.  The 
Fellows  are  the  trustees  of  the  property  of  the  college,  and 
with  the  Warden  make  up  the  governing  body,  one  of 
them  being  sub-warden,  two  bursars,  one  sacrist  and 
librarian.  The  provisions  of  the  original  statutes  concern- 
ing the  residence  of  the  Fellows  were  repealed  by  the  O.tford 
University  Commissioners  in  1857  ;  and  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  have  power  to  make  regulations  concerning  resi- 
dence and  duties  of  Fellows  (CI.  8).  The  emoluments  of  a 
Fellowship  are  estimated  at  550/.  per  annum.  The  Warden 
must  be  a  priest  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  a  graduate  in  theology  or  law,  or  .M..\.  (Ord. 
p.  58)  anil  thirty  years  of  age  (rid.  Orig.  Stat.  Rub.  (>,) 
and  he  must  be  elected  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Fellows 
of  Xew  College,  Oxford,  present  at  the  election.  The  Fellows, 
who  must  be  ])riests,  are  elected  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows 
of  Winchester  College,  and  the  preference  given  by  the  ori- 
ginal statutes  to  those  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  New 
College  is  to  be  extended  in  future  to  the  master,  under 
master,  and  assistant  masters  of  the  school,  &c.  (cid.  Ord. 
p.  (il).  The  head  master  and  under  master  arc  elected  by 
the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester  College,  as  is  also  the 
under  master  assistant.  The  choristers,  their  schoolmaster 
and  organist,  are  ap[)ointed  by  the  Warden.  There  are 
powers  given  by  the  original  statutes  for  diminution  of 
numbers  in  the  event  of  the  ])roperty  being  insufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  full  number  of  members.  I  believe  that 
no  such  diminution  has  ever  taken  place.  There  are  i)Owers 
given  of  increasing  the  number,  by  the  recent  Ordinances  of 
the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.  I  believe  that  any 
further  reduction  in  the  nmnbcr  of  Fellows  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  college. 

3.  In  the  Warden  and  Fellows,  who  have  the  ])0wer  of 
removing  the  masters  and  other  members  of  the  college. 

4.  The  school  is  governed  partly  by  the  unre]iealcd  por- 
tions of  the  statutes,  partly  by  the  Ordinances  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commissioners. 

5.  Yes,  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners  in  1857. 
The  statutes  regulating  divine  service  ceased  to  be  observed 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  those  respecting  dress, 
mode  of  living,  etc.,  have  become  obsolete  through  the 
change  of  manners  and  customs,  and  many  have  been 
repealed  by  the  Oxford  Uni\-ersity  Commissioners. 

C.  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  original  statutes,  together 
■with  two  copies  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners  in  relation  to  Winchester  College  and  new 
College,  Oxford  ;  the  original  statutes  are  in  the  muniment 
room  of  Winchester  College,  there  is  also  a  copy  of  them 
in  the  British  Museum. 

7.  Yes  ;  such  jjower  is  gi\'3n  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows 
by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners  (Ord.  cl.  41.); 
the  consent  of  the  visitor  being  necessary. 

8.  The  school  may  be  said  to  have  two  visitors.'  The 
society  of  New  College,  Oxford,  as  represented  by  the 
Warden  and  two  Fellows  elected  for  that  purpose,  hold  what 
is  called  a  '"  scriitiny  "  every  year  at  the  election  in  July 
when  an  opportunity  is  given  to  aU  members  of  the  College 
to  make  any  complaint  they  may  think  proper.  The  boys, 
both  elder  and  younger,  are  examined  separately,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  diet,  comforts,^&c.,  &c.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  is  also  the  ^^sitor  to  whom  appeals  are  made, 
and  he  is  alluded  to  in  this  capacity  in  the  following  clauses 
of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners'  Ordinance,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  16,  2ti,  30,  36,  37,'  38,  39,  40,  and  41.  By  clause  37 
the  visitor  is  empowered,  whenever  he  may  think  proper, 
to  hold  a  visitation,  or  without  holding  such  visitation,  to 
require  answers  in  writing  touching  any  matter  as  to  which 
he  may  deem  it  necessary  to  inquire.  There  are  no 
periodical  visitations.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  during  the 
last  50  years,  but  there  have  been  visitations  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  power  of    he  visitor  (Bishop  Cooper)  in  the 


750 

s. 
0 

d. 
0 

-  580     0 

-  550    0 
200/.  by  1 

0 
0 

the 

end  of  the  1 6th  century  was  exercised  to  make  a  very  im-        Answers. 

jiortant  change  rcs])ecting  the  Founder's  kin  ;    since  that  

[jeriod    visitations   were  held  by  Archbishop   Bancroft   in     Winchester. 
1607,  and  Laud  in  1635.  

9.  Yes;    esjiecially  the  charter  granted  by  Richard    II.      The  Warden. 
A.D.  1396,  and  printed  at  full  length  in  Walcott,  p|).  126  

&  seq.  This  ("barter  was  confirmed  by  Edward  IV. 
(Walcott,  p.  130).  To  the  end  of  Charles  li.'s  reign  all  the 
English  Sovereigns  (except  Mary)  confirmed  the  Charter. 
These  documents,  together  with  sundry  instruments  of  en- 
dowment, are  in  the  muniment  room  of  Winchester  College. 

10.  The  head  master  receives  from  the  college  300/.  per 
annum  in  addition  to  450/.  from  the  tioddard  trust  fund 
for  masters.  He  is  charged  .150/.  rent  for  the  house  and 
preinises  in  which  his  own  boarders  are  lodged.  This  sum 
is  interest  on  part  of  a  larger  sum  advanced  by  the  college 
for  building  these  ])remises  a  few  years  since  ;  but  none 
of  the  head-master's  income  derived  from  the  college  or  the 
trust  fund  is  chargeable  with  any  payment  to  assistant 
masters  or  other  jiersons.  The  second  master  has  house 
free  of  all  charges,  with  stijjend  and  allowances  from  the 
college  ^^208  6s.  -Id.  from  the  Goddai'd  Trust  Fund  300/.,  and 
i^H  l.'is.  8rf,  from  Taylor's  Trust.  Tlie  stipend  of  the  head 
master  as  fixed  by  the  original  statute  is  10/. ;  that  of  the 
under  master  5  marks  ;  the  money  payment  to  the  fellows 
100  shillings ;  the  money  payment  to  the  warden  20/. ;  but  ali 
these  sums  are  exclusive  of  tlie  allowances  to  the  different 
members  of  the  college  according  to  their  rank. 

The  receipts  of  the  head  master  are  therefore 
„  under  master,  reckoning 

house    at     60/.,    and 
allowances 
„  A  Fellowship 

The  assistant  to  the  under   master  is   ])aid 
college  ;  the  mathematical  master  210/.     The  emoluments 
of  the  bend  master,  under  master,  and  mathematical  master 
are  largely  increased  by  payments  received  from  the  non- 
foundation  members. 

11.  The  original  number  of  masters  was  two,  viz.  : — 
the  head  master  and  under  master;  these  are  still  the  only 
statutable  masters.  In  the  year  1834  a  mathematical 
master  was  added,  and  in  the  year  18.39  an  assistant  master. 
As  I  am  dealing  only  with  questions  relating  to  the  foun- 
dation, I  have  said  nothing  of  the  other  assistant  masters, 
who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  head  master.  There  is 
no  rule  or  custom  observed  as  to  any  proportion  between 
the  number  of  the  masters  and  the  number  of  the  boys  in 
the  whole  school,  though  the  fonner  has  varied  from  time 
to  time  pro  re  natd. 

12.  '1  he  head  master  is  to  be  a  good  scholar  and  teacher, 
and  a  man  of  good  character.  His  duties  are  to  instruct 
the  scholars,  and  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision  of  their 
life  and  morals,  and  to  punish  them  when  necessary.  The 
under  master  is  to  possess  the  same  qualifications  as,  and 
to  act  under,  the  head  master.  The  assistant  to  the  under 
master,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  teacher,  superintends 
the  boys  at  dinner,  and  hears  any  complaints  that  may  be 
made,  which,  if  he  thinks  fit,  he  reports  to  the  bursar  or 
warden.  The  head  master,  under  master,  and  assistant 
master  are  appointed  by  the  warden  and  fellows.  The 
head  master  and  second  master  have  been  almost  invariably 
taken  from  those  who  were  formerly  educated  at  the  school 
and  at  Oxford,  the  late  second  master  was  however  an 
Harrovian;  the  mathematical  master  is  a  Carthusian  and 
Cambridge  man.  I'he  assistant  masters  appointed  by  the 
head  master  ha\'e  been  taken  from  various  places  of 
education.  The  head  master  and  second  master  are  con- 
ductitii  and  remotivi  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows.  There  is 
no  rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation  nor  any  pro- 
vision for  it,  except  that  in  the  election  to  Fellowships  a 
preference  is  by  the  new  Ordinances  given  to  those  who 
have  been  masters. 

13.  According  to  the  original  statutes  the  scholars  are  to 
be  boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed  in  grammar  gratuitously, 
and  provided  \vith  a  small  quantity  of  cloth  for  a  gown. 

The  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  constitutes  a  foundation 
scholar ;  there  is  no  difference  between  their  original  and 
their  actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages, 
except  that  mentioned  in  the  last  answer  under  this  head. 
There  are  no  advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from 
which  they  are  excluded.  Most  certainly  I  consider  the 
position  of  a  foundation  scholar  to  be  as  advantageous 
(both  positively  and  relatively  to  that  of  a  Fellow  and  to 
that  of  boys  not  in  the  foundation)  as  it  was  originally.  I 
consider  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  each  scholar  may 
be  represented  in  money  as  equal  to  at  least  50/.  per  annum. 
Thera  is  nothing  paid  by  a  foundation  scholar  on  account 
of  board  or  lodging,  but  he  pays  1/.  lOs.  Orf.  for  instruction 
in  modern  languages  and  (with  the  exception  of  6th  form) 
21.  '2s.  Od.  for  a  prefect  tutor. 

a4 
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Answers.  l-l-  By   the    original    statiites    at    70 ;    by  the    Oxford 

University  Commissioners  at   100.     The  original   statutes 

Winchester,     provide  for  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  scholars  under 

certain  circumstances  (Vid.  last  B.uh.  sub  fin.);  but  I   am 

The  Wurden.     not  aware  that  the  number  ever  has  been  below  that  ori- 
ginally  fixed,  v\z.,  seventy. 

15.  The  scholars  are  elected  by  theWarden  of  New  College, 
AVarden  of  Winchester  College,  two  Fellows  of  New  College, 
head  master  of  Winchester  College  and  sub-warden  of 
AVinchester  College.  Those  candidates  (being  duly  qua- 
lified) are  elected  who  after  examination  ajjpear  to  the 
electors  most  proficient  and  most  fit  to  be  scholars  of  the 
college  (Ord.  13.)  The  electors  may  refuse  to  admit  as 
a  candidate  any  one  whom  they  may  deem  to  be  not 
in  need  of  a  scholarship,  and,  ceteris  2'orihus,  shall 
have  regard  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  can- 
didates (Ord.  el.  12.)  No  one  is  eligible  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Certain  restrictions 
have  been  repealed  by  the  Oxford  University  Commis- 
sioners (Ord.  cl.  12.),  and  election  by  open  competition 
has  been  faithfully  carried  out  since  the  year  1854. 

16.  There  are,  beside  foundation  scholars,  sixteen  choris- 
ters taken  from  the  poorer  classes  "intuitu  charitatis"  as 
enjoined  by  the  statutes.  These  boys  are  boarded,  lodged, 
educated,  and  finally  a])])renticed  by  the  college.  The 
original  statutes  {vid.  Rub.  8,  sub  fin.)  are  obser\'ed  in  this 
respect,  except  that  as  regards  the  board,  lodging,  and 
education  of  these  boys,  very  much  more  has  been  done  for 
them  for  some  years  past,  than  appears  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  founder. 

17.  By  the  original  statute  (Rub.  21),  ten  sons  of 
noblemen  or  great  persons  are  jjcrmitted  to  be  taught 
grammar  absque  onere  colleyii  ;  it  does  not  seem  that  they 
were  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  hut  by  an  ancient  com- 
putus it  appears  that  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  for  their 
board.  There  is  no  limit  now  to  the  number  of  boys  who 
may  be  so  admitted,  and  by  the  Ordinances  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commissioners,  made  for  New  College,  it  is  jjro- 
vided  that  the  vacant  scholarships  at  New  College  shall  be 
filled  up  by  the  election  of  boys  receiving  education  in  the 
school  of  Winchester  College,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  members  of  the  foundation  and  boys  who  are  not 
members  thereof  (Ord.  for  New  College,  clause  6,  page  4). 

18.  Answered  separately  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wickham,  the 
under  master. 

19.  The  same. 

20.  21.  Answered  Ijy  the  head  master. 

22.  So  far  as  this  (|uestion  concerns  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  there  is  one  imiform  kind  of  domiciliary  accom- 
modation furnished  to  all  such  boys ;  there  is  one  large 
hall  for  their  meals,  school  room,  class  rooms,  and  seven 
dormitories. 

23.  The  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  is  not  quite  uniform,  but  the  distinctions  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning.  They  breakfast 
at  eight  o'clock,  dine  at  a  quarter  past  one,  and  have  tea  or 
supper  at  six.  On  four  days  of  the  week  the  senior  boys 
have  cold  meat  for  supper.  All  the  ])rovisions  are  of  tlie 
very  best  kind,  and  none  but  prime  joints  are  served  up. 

24.  25.  Not  applicable  to  boys  on  the  foundation. 
26.  Certainly  no_t. 

27 — 32.  These  questions  are  answered  by  the  Head 
Master. 


III. 

24. — (1.)  There  are  no  regulations  in  force  bylaw  relating 
to  the  preaching  of  sermons  in  the  college  chapel.  The  late 
Warden  undertook  to  provide  that  a  sermon  should  be 
preached  every  Sunday  evening ;  such  sermons  are  gene- 
rally addressed  specially  to  the  boys.  The  Warden,  or 
some  person  appointed  by  him,  jireaches.  It  seems  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  considered  the  duty  of  every 
master  in  holy  orders  to  address  the  boys  from  time  to  time. 
The  under  master  has  a  small  payment  from  one  of  the 
trust  funds  (Taylor's)  for  catechising. 

(2.)  Confirmations  are  held  in  the  college  chapel  every 
alternate  year ;  each  boy  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
school  is  prepared  for  this  rite  by  the  head  master. 

(3.)  An  abridged  service  is  attended  on  ordinary  week 
day  mornings  by  the  whole  school ;  on  saints"  days  there  is 
full  choral  service ;  on  Sundays  there  are  morning  prayers 
in  the  chapel;  the  whole  school  attends  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  service  in  the  cathedral,  and  full  service  in  the 
chapel  at  5 :  the  Holy  Communion  is  administered  about 
once  in  five  weeks. 

(4.)  On  Sunday  there  is  only  one  lesson  (theological)  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

36.  The  playground  of  the  college  boys  contains  about 
43  acres. 


37. — (1.)  This  ground  is  entirely  open. 

(2.)  Thei-e  is  a  large  paved  fives  or  racquet  court. 

(3.)  The  larger  part  is  turf  used  for  cricket  and  foot  ball. 

38.  The  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  surrounding 
is  mostly  open. 

43.  I  consider  the  results  in  after  hfe  of  the  educr.tion 
afforded  at  Winchester  College  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
If  any  alteration  be  desirable,  1  should  say,  that  if  practicable, 
a  system  of  departments,  such  as  has  been  attempted  in  one 
or  two  of  the  great  schools,  might  be  useful  in  preparing 
boys  for  particular  professions,  but  I  believe  that  the  basis 
here  adopted  is  the  best  that  can  be  found  for  a  general 
education. 

The  remainder  of  the  questions  in  Part  III.  have  been 
answered  by  the  several  masters. 

Godfrey  B.  Lee,  M.A., 

Warden  of  Winchester  College. 


Answers  of   the  Rev.  George  Mobeblt,  D.C.L., 
Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 


II. 

1  to  !).  For  answers  to  these  questions  I  must  refer  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 

10.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ancient  emoluments  of  the 
head  master  were.  At  present  he  receives  450/.  a  year, 
minus  income  tax,  from  Dr.  Goddard's  benefaction,  in  lieu 
of  the  charges  which  used  to  be  made  upon  the  scholars, 
and  a  stipend  from  the  college,  which  has  for  the  last  two 
years  been  raised  from  150/.  to  300/.  a  year.  Not  having 
any  means  of  knowing  the  value  of  a  Fellowship,  I  cannot 
say  what  ])roportion  this  stipend  beai-s  to  it.  The  head 
master  is  charged  350/.  a  year,  being  the  interest  at  34  per 
cent,  on  1(1,000/.,  advanced  by  the  college  towards  the 
building  of  the  head  master's  house  and  premises. 

The  other  emoluments  of  the  head  master  arise  from  the 
profits  of  his  own  boarders,  which  may  be  calculated  (ac- 
cording to  the  A'ariety  of  ])rices)  as  about  20/.  to  25/. 
apiece,  and  from  the  boarders  of  the  other  houses  at 
10/.  lO,-!.  a  head. 

The  second  master  recei\'es  6/.  8«.  per  annum  from  every 
commoner  in  the  school,  and  an  increased  stijjend  of  200/. 
a  j'ear.  He  also  receives  300/.  a  year  from  Dr.  Goddard's 
benefaction. 

The  college  tutor  is  jiaid  200/.  a  year  out  of  the  fimds  of 
the  college. 

The  mathematical  master  receives  3/.  a  head  from  all  the 
Ijoys  in  the  school,  the  college  paying  him  on  account  of 
the  scholars.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  50/.  a  year  from 
the  head  master,  i)aj  s  an  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics, 
and  a  writing  master. 

The  other  masters  are  paid  by  the  commoners.  Each 
commoner  in  tlir  head  master's  house  pays  9/.  9s.  on  this 
account,  and  2/.  12x.  M.  entrance  fees.  Each  commoner  in 
the  tutor's  house  pays  4/.  4s.  and  I/.  Is.  entrance.  Of 
these  sums,  which,  till  the  ])resent  increase  of  numbers, 
hare  amounted  to  about  !i()0/.  a  year,  the  assistant  in  the 
school  has  received  about  400/.,  the  head  master's  assistant 
150/.  (with  50/.  from  the  head  master),  and  the  two  tutors 
in  commoners  about  320/.  between  them.*     The  two  tutors 


♦  Further  information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  subjoined 
letters  from  Dr.  Moberly  to  thp  Secretary. 

The  College,  Winchester, ' 
Mt  dear  Sir,  13th  July  1863. 

I  alone  charge  entrance  fees  as  such,  to  the  amount  of  Wl.  18s.  &d., 
of  which  'Zl.  'Is.  are  paid  to  the  second  master,  2/.  Vis.  6f7.  to  the  tutors, 
75.  (if/,  to  the  College  olticcrs.  The  remainder  comes  to  myself,  having 
been  originally  3?.  is.  to  the  head  master,  3/.  3s.  to  the  head  master  as 
boardinfv  master,  and  lOs.  Gd.  to  the  commoners  library.  This  last 
payniont  1  have  not  regularly  kept  up,  as  the  commoners  have  access  to 
the  Cnllr;rr  PrclVcts'  library  now.  I  have  therefore  bought  them  books 
occa^iun:illy  and  l;i-pt  up  the  repair  of  the  old  ones,  without  charging 
myself  with  the  rt-gular  10s.  as  in  old  years. 

The  boarding  tutors  charge  no  entrance  fees  as  such  ;  but  they  pay 
out  of  their  half-yearly  charges,  3/.  3.';.  to  the  head  master,  2s.  2s.  to  the 
second  master,  1?)  Is.  to  the  third  master,  and  5s.  to  the  College  officers 
for  every  new  boy. 

I  may  add  that  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  master,  and  other  such 
changes  since  the  time  that  the  Commissioners  visited  Wincliester,  and 
our  evidence  v?as  given,  has  riecessitated  a  fresh  distribution,  almost 
ab  integro,  of  the  tutorial  funds. 

I  am,  ic. 
-  George  Mobeelt. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir,  loth  July  1863. 

I  have  taken  occasion  -  from  the  election  of  a  new  second  master, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  fourth,  to  make  a  re-distributiou  of  the 
funds  arising  from  the  payments  of  the  commoners, 
I  propose  to  pay  to  the  second  master — 
£   s. 

6    S  on  every  commoner  up  to  130 
3    3  „  „       from  130  to  150      ■ 

(1    1  „  „       from  150  to  200). 

2    3  on  every  entrance  up  to  40 
{1    1        „  „       from  40  upwards). 

At  150  commoners,  aud  40  entrances     -       • 


£ 

s. 

d. 

833 

0 

0 

43 

0 

u 

81 

0 

0 

953 

0 

0 
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in  commoners  lodsje  in  the  cqjnmoners'  building,  and  are 
boarded  at  the  head  master's  expense. 

1 1 .  There  are  two  statutable  masters  only.  At  present, 
besides  these  two,  there  is  an  assistant  master  with  a  large 
class,  and  the  head  master's  assistant,  hearing  one  of  the 
upper  classes.  Besides  these  there  will  shortly  be  another 
assistant  master  with  a  class.  There  are  also  two  tutors  in 
commoners,  one  college  tutor,  two  mathematical  masters, 
one  (and  shortly  there  will  be  two)  French  master,  one 
German  master,  and  one  wTiting  master.  Tlie  immber  of 
tutors,  which  was  reduced  wlien  the  numbers  of  tlie  boys 
fell  off,  is  now  increased  again,  and  is  about  to  be  increased 
further.  There  is  no  such  authoritati\e  rule  or  custom  as 
is  alluded  to  in  the  question. 

\'2.  In  all  matters  within  the  school  I  apprehend  that 
the  head  master  is  supreme,  there  being  at  all  times  an 
appeal  from  him  to  the  Warden,  on  any  subject  relating  to 
the  scholars,  or  any  of  the  officials  of  the  college.  To  the 
two  statutable  masters  all  power  of  corporal  punishment  is 
confined. 

The  two  statutable  masters  are  appointed  by  the  Warden 
and  Fellows,  and  are  removable  by  them.  So  is  also  the 
college  tutor.  The  other  tutors  arc  appointed  by  the  head 
master,  subject  to  the  ajiproval  of  the  warden.  The  matlie- 
matical  master,  and  the  masters  in  French  and  (ierman, 
arc  appointed  by  the  Warden.  All  these  arc  removable  by 
the  same  authority  by  which  they  are  ajipointed.  It  has 
been  usual,  but  by  no  means  without  exception,  to  appoint 
the  tutors  from  the  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford.  'I'here 
is  no  provision  for  superannuation. 

).'!  On  many  of  the  clauses  of  this  question  I  must  refer 
the  Commissioners  to  the  statutes  and  the  evidence  of  the 
AViirden. 

'I'he  only  money  paid  on  account  of  a  scholar  for  instruc- 
tion is  the  sum  of  1/.  10s.  annually  for  the  foreign  masters, 
with  I/.  Is.  half  yearly  additional  if  he  learns  (ierman, 
and  if  he  be  not  a  prefect  1/.  l.i.  half  yearly  to  his  boy 
tutor. 

14.  The  proposed  increase  of  the  number  of  the  scholars 
from  7"  to  100,  as  ordered  by  the  Oxford  University  Com- 
missioners, is  quite  as  great  as  is  desiral)le.  The  actual 
number  of  scholars  has,  I  believe,  never  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  except  accidentally  for  a  few  weeks 
before  the  admission  of  the  new  scholars. 

15.  The  election  of  scholars,  having  been  made  in  former 
years  by  nomination  on  the  part  of  the  electors,  has  for  the 
last  seven  years,  witli  great  advantage,  been  conducted  by 
the  means  of  open  competition. 

1().  There  are  no  such  advantages  given  to  other  boys 
besides  the  scholars. 

17.  The  .Statutes  do  contemplate  the  admission  of  some 
other  boys,  '\filii  nobilium,"  to  partake  of  the  education  of 
the  school.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  "'  commoners,"  or 
boarders.  I  imagine  that  the  charges  at  which  they  are 
to  be  taught  are  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  head 
master. 

IS.  Having  stated,  in  reply  to  question  l.i,  what  are  the 
only  charges  made  to  a  scholar,  I  presume  that  this  inquiry 
relates  exclusively  to  the  commoners. 

The  average  charges  of  a  commoner  in  the  head  master's 
house  amount  to  about  58/.  in  the  half  year,  or  llfi/.  a  year. 
The  lowest  bills  fall  just  below  100/.  in  the  year.  The 
highest  (as  when  boys  are  extravagant,  or  are  imperfectly 


To  the  third  master  (a  boarding  master)  — 

£  ».  (I.  £  ».  d. 

*    0    0    «p  to  100  commoners       ....  400  0  0 

0  10    6    from  100  to  150 26  5  0 

110    entrance  up  to  40     -       .       .       .       -  42  0  0 

46S    .'>    0 

To  the  fourth  master  (a  boarding  master) — 

£  «■   <!■  £    s.  d. 

2  10    0    up  to  100  commoners       -       -       -       -  250    0  0 

0    5    0    from  100  to  150 12  10  0 

0  10    6    entrance  up  to  40     •       ■       -      ,-       -  21    0  0 

283  10    0 

To  the  senior  commoner  tutor,  board  and  lod^'ing 
in  my  liouse,  and  II,  18s.  on  each  commoner 
in  my  house,  at  95 ISO  10    0 

To  the  junior  tutor,  the  same,  but  IZ.  16s.  on  eacli 

sueli  commoner,  at  95  -       -       -       -       -    171    0    0 

To  my  own  assistant  tutor,  besides  50?.  ft^m  myself 

and  private  pupils        ---._-    ]5q    q    q 

The  mathematical  masters?,  on  every  commoner. 

The  assistant  mathematical  master  (besides  what  he 

receives  from  Mr.  'Walford  and  private  pupils), 

5<\l.  from  myself. 

This  arrangement  will  answer  very  well  while  the  school  continues  at 
its  present  height.  With  more  boys  money  will  accrue  for  the  payment 
of  additional  masters.  "With  fewer  it  will  become  necessary  to  make  a 
readjustment  or  to  diminish  the  staff. 

Believe  me.  &c. 

M.  Bernard,  Esq.  Gkobge  MoBEBtT. 

B 


furnished  with  clothing  from  home)  may  reach  as  much  as       Answees. 

150/.      I   add  a  s])ecimen   half-year's   account,   as   giving  

a   perfectly  faithful    impression    of    the    general   rate   of    Winchester. 

charges :—  

Her. 
G.  Muhtrly. 


£ 

s.  (/. 

Drawing  master 

. 

. 

0 

0    0 

Hatter 

. 

. 

1 

;3   0 

Linen-drapers  - 

. 

- 

0 

6     3 

Carpenter 

- 

- 

0 

0    0 

Hair-dresser 

. 

. 

0 

10    3 

Bookseller 

. 

. 

1 

8  10 

Smith 

_ 

. 

0 

0     0 

Shoemaker 

. 

, 

1 

11)     0 

Tailor   - 

_ 

_ 

;< 

4     8 

Surgeon  (a  regular  half-yearly  chargi 

i)- 

1 

1     0 

Letterman 

. 

0 

10  10 

Monev  advanced 

. 

■ 

2 

0    0 

'Weekly  allowance 

. 

- 

1 

2     0 

Holf-yearlv  charges 

. 

- 

42 

0     0 

Scm]>stress 

. 

. 

0 

]      0 

Porter  ordered  from  1 

the  wine  merchant 

1 

6    0 

;56 

12  10 

In  the  case  of  new  boys,  there  is  the  further  charge  of 
11/.  ISi.  (!(/.  entrance  fees,  and  a  few  l)oys  have  scpai-ate 
])rivate  tutors  at  the  charge  of  5/.  by  the  half  year. 

The  commoners  boarding  at  the  tutors'  houses  are 
charged  105/.  a  year,  with  no  fees  for  entrance. 

1!*.  It  is  impossible  to  rc])ly  accurately  to  this  question; 
for  the  head  master's  charges  being  in  a  single  sum  do  not 
enable  me  to  say  how  much  is  for  instruction  and  tuition. 
The  following,  however,  are  some  of  the  particulars  out  of 
which  the  answer  might  be  framed  : — 


Paid  by  the  head  master  to  masters 
and  tutors  in  ISfiO  out  of  the  com- 
moners' [lavment :  — 

!)2  boys  ■  .  -  - 

2(i  entrances      .  .  - 

Paid  by  the  scholars  on  the  French 

master's  account  -  -  - 

Paid   to   masters    and    tutors    from 

boarders  at  the  tutor's  houses 


£      s.    d. 


1,872 
320 


105     0    0 


-    ,350  11     Q 

20.  There  are  no  such  boys. 

21.  In  the  licad  master's  house(which  was  built  20  years 
ago  for  150  boys)  there  is  now  accommodation  for  100 
boarders,  the  difl'crcncc  arising  from  altered  arrangements, 
and  from  the  greater  space  allowed  for  each  boy.  In  tha 
boarding  house  of  the  Uev.  11.  .1.  Wickham  there  is  accom- 
modation for  2S  lioys,  aiul  in  that  of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Moberly 
for  17.  The  opening  of  other  boarding  houses  for  com- 
moners, besides  the  head  master's  house,  is  a  new  thing 
with  us,  and  we  ha\e  not  yet  been  able  to  frame  any  com- 
plete rules  as  to  their  organization.  We  contemplate,  ulti- 
mately, opening  four  sucli  houses,  to  hold  about  25  boys 
each. 

22.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand,  and  therefore 
to  answer  this  question.  There  are  about  20  private  studies 
in  the  head  master's  house,  a  prefect's  library,  and  a  hall 
where  the  majority  of  the  commoners  sit  and  do  their  work 
in  the  evening.  The  scliolars  ha\'e  their  seats,  and  cup- 
boards in  their  bedrooms  for  evening  work.  The  out 
boarders  sit  together  at  that  time.  During  the  day  time  all 
the  boys  learn  their  lessons  in  the  school,  having  times 
assigned  for  learning  them,  as  well  as  for  saying  them. 

2.3.  The  boys  breakfast  at  eight,  dine  at  one,  and  have  tea 
at  six.  There  is  no  variety  of  charges.  Meat  is  not  sup- 
pUed  at  breakfast  or  at  tea. 

24.  No. 

2.5.  The  head  master  and  the  boarding  tutors  make  a 
profit  out  of  their  charges,  which  goes  to  remunerate  them 
for  their  sen-ices  of  all  kinds.  (See  letter  from  Rev.  H.  J. 
Wickham,  p.  181,  post.) 

26.  No.  There  is  a  pastrj-cook's  shop  within  bounds, 
but  there  is  no  sort  of  occasion  that  any  boy  should  ever 
enter  it. 

27.  Respecting  the  scholars,  I  must  refer  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  e\'idence  of  the  second  master.  The  furni- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  commoners  is  provided  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  boarding  masters. 

28.  With  the  parents  exclusively. 

29.  The  Rev.  H.J.  Wickham  keeps  one  boarding  house. 
He  was  a  tutor  in  commoners,  but  now  merely  acts  as 
private  tutor  to  his  own  boys.  The  Rev.  H.  Moberly 
teaches  the  fourth  book,  or  class,  in  school.  None  of  the 
other  assistant  masters  take  boarders.  It  rests,  I  appre- 
hend, with  the  head  master  to  appoint  persons  to  take 
boarders,  with  tlie  sanction  of  the  warden. 

30.  Answered  above. 
1) 
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31.  The  average  stay  of  a  scholar  is  about  five  years ;  that 
of  a  commoner  between  three  and  four. 

32.  There  are  at  this  moment  in  the  school,  besides  the 
70  s'cholars,  90  commoners  in  the  head  master's  house, 

23  in  the  Rev.  H.J.  Wickham's  house, 
17  in  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Moberly's  house. 


130 


In 


1840  the  largest 

number  of  commoners  was  130 

1841 

. 

- 

ditto 

- 

-     1^/ 

1842 

_ 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-     129 

1843 

. 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-     134 

1844 

'. 

. 

ditto 

- 

-     140 

1845 

_ 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-     145 

1846 

_ 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-     148 

1847 

_ 

. 

ditto 

- 

-     112 

1848 

_ 

. 

ditto 

- 

-     107 

1849 

_ 

. 

ditto 

- 

-     101 

1850 

_ 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-      86 

1851 

. 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-      84 

1852 

_ 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-      84 

1853 

_ 

_ 

ditto 

. 

-      78 

1854 

_ 

_ 

ditto 

- 

-      84 

1855 

. 

_ 

ditto 

. 

-      73 

1856 

. 

_ 

ditto 

. 

-      68 

1857 

_ 

. 

ditto 

- 

-      77 

1858 

_ 

- 

ditto 

- 

-      90 

1859 

. 

_ 

ditto 

92  + 

4=    96 

1860 

_ 

_ 

ditto  95 

+  15  + 

C  =  116 

1861 

- 

- 

ditto  91 

+  23  + 

17  =  131 

III. 

1.  The  scholars  are  admissible,  under  the  ordinance  for 
regulating  the  elections,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14. 
There  are  no  precise  rules  on  the  subject  of  the  age  at  which 
commoners  are  admitted.  Ordinarily,  however,  they  come 
to  school  hardly  before  11,  nor  so  late  as  16. 

2.  The  scholars  are  elected  by  open  comjictition,  as  cbove 
explained.  There  is  no  prehminary  examination  of  a  com- 
moner ;  but  if  a  boy  is  sent  to  school  whose  attainments  are 
not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  join  the  lowest  classes  with 
good'prosptct  of  advantage,  he  is  not  received. 

3.  We  have  no  such  limit. 

4.  We  have  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject.  Practically, 
boys  are  never  placed  higher  than  in  senior  part  of  the 
fifth,  and  very  rarely  so  high. 

5.  The  rules  of  the  superannuation  of  the  scholars  have 
been  framed  under  the  direction  of  the  ordinance.  Every 
scholar  is  superannuated,  and  obliged  to  Uave  the  college 
on  his  18th  birihJay,  unless  f.t  the  previous  el-ction  he  has 
been  examined,  and  has  received  the  recommendations  of 
the  electors  to  remain  until  the  ensuing  election.  There 
is  no  absolute  rule  on  this  point  as  applicable  to  the 
commoners. 

6.  Fide  the  tabular  returns. 

7.  I  apprehend  that  all  these  matters  are  in  the  control 
of  the  head  master.  As  to  the  books  or  subjects  selected 
for  the  examination  for  the  scholarships  of  New  College,  it 
is  his  duty  to  submit  the  list  which  he  proposes  to  the 
warden  of  New  College. 

8.  No  doubt  the  head  master  would  always  be  anxious  that 
the  opinion  of  the  under  masters  in  charge  of  classes  should 
have  great  weight  in  these  matters.  Practically,  indeed, 
the  under  masters,  under  the  control  and  sanction  of  the 
head  master,  arrange  these  things  for  their  classes. 

9.  The  main  arrangement  of  the  school  is  classical,  and 
the  rising  of  a  boy  in  school  rank  depends,  therefore,  mainly 
upon  his  classical  attainments.  Into  the  aggregate,  how- 
ever, of  the  weekly  marks  there  enter  a  certain  number  of 
marks  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages. It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  proportion  which 
these  marks  bear  to  those  which  are  given  on  account  of 
classical  lessons  and  composition.  Perhaps  1  might  say,  as 
an  approximate  estimate,  that  the  mathematical  marks 
amount  to  about  a  fourth,  and  the  modern  language  marks 
to  about  an  eighth  of  the  weekly  total. 

It  is  to  be  "remembered  that  into  the  system  of  weekly 
marking  enter  all  the  casual  subjects,  as  of  geogTaphy, 
history,  &c.,  which  are  brought  in  as  collateral  to  the 
classical  lessons,  and  illustrative  of  them.  The  classical 
arrangement  of  the  boys  in  classes  being  the  leading  one, 
the  boys  go  to  the  mathematical  and  modern  language 
schools  according  to  it.  ITie  masters  in  these  schools  can 
make  a  certain  quantity  of  subordinate  classification,  subject 
to  this  general  arrangement. 

10.  We  have  two  masters  in  mathematics  and  arithmetic, 
with  a  ^vriting  master  ;  we  have  one  French  master  and  are 
about  to  engage  a  second,  and  one  German  master.     All 


the  boys  learn  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  all  who  are 
not  in  the  German  classes  learn  French. 

11.  Arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  French  are  taught 
without  any  extra  fee.  Any  boy  learning  German  pays 
1/.  !s.  extra,  by  the  half  year. 

The  improvement  in  the  boys  in  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics is,  I  think,  pro})ortionate  to  their  classical  progress. 
Not  much  is  learned,  I  fear,  in  the  French  classes.  In  the 
German  classes  more  is  done,  because  the  German  pupils 
are  volunteers.  1  attribute  the  comparative  inefficiency  of 
the  French  classes  to  several  causes  ;  1,  the  fact  that  all  the 
residue  of  the  school,  including  those  who  are  more  duU 
and  idle,  are  in  the  French  classes ;  2,  to  the  total  igno- 
rance of  the  language  -(vith  which  many  boys  come  to 
school ;  3,  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  can  seldom  be  found 
to  manage  and  teach  effectually  classes  of  English  boys 
who  are  not  anxious  to  learn ;  4,  that  many  of  the  boys 
and  many  of  their  parents  care  very  little  for  their  progress 
in  French. 

12.  For  the  senior  boys,  those  in  the  upper  part  of  Sixth 
Book,  there  is  the  election  examination  for  the  scholarships 
of  New  College,  the  Goddard  Scholarship  examination  in 
December,  and  the  Duncan  Scholarship  mathematical  ex- 
amination also  in  December.  For  the  lower  parts  of  the 
school  there  is  a  December  examination  for  the  Junior 
Duncan  Scholarship. 

I  am  now  instituting  half-yearly  examinations  in  all  the 
classes  below  the  sixth  form,  which  I  hope  to  find  exami- 
ners from  Ox'ford  to  conduct. 

The  head  master  occasionally  examines  the  boys  in  Fifth  . 
Book,  and  the  under  master  those  in  Fourth  Book. 

13.  The  scholarships  of  New  College  are  awarded  by  the 
statutable  body  of  electors  at  the  annual  election  in  July. 
Tlie  subjects  of  examination  are  classical  learning,  mathe- 
matics, and  a  ijortion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
There  are  no  exhibitions  which  are  matters  of  examination. 

The  Goddard  Scholarship  (25/.  for  four  years)  is  awarded 
to  the  boy  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  comjiosition  in  those  languages,  in  divinity,  and 
in  English  history.  There  are  two  examiners,  men  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University. 

The  Duncan  Scholarships,  one  for  the  boys  in  Sixth 
Book,  and  one  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  school,  are  for 
mathematirs.  These  are  awarded  by  the  same  examiners 
as  in  the  last  instanced  scholarship,  in  December. 

I'htrc  are  t«'o  further  Duncan  prizes  of  5/.,  in  books,  for 
Sixth  Book,  one  for  reading  aloud  and  one  for  an  Enghsh 
historical  essay. 

There  are  also  prizes  (fonnerly  given  by  Bishop  Maltby, 
and  at  present  continued  by  the  college)  for  1,  Greek 
iambics ;  2,  Latin  or  English  verse ;  3,  Latin  or  r.uglish 
prose  (these  for  Sixth  Book) ;  4,  Latin  verse,  for  all  the 
boys  below  Sixth  Book  ;  5,  6,  for  recitation. 

There  are  also  prizes  in  each  class,  given  by  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele.  These  are  given  to  the  two  boys  in  each  class 
who  obtain  the  greatest  aggregate  of  marks  in  the  whole 
half  year. 

Of  these  examinations,  that  for  the  Goddard  Scholarship 
is  usually  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  the  school  lessons 
of  the  year.  The  subjects  appointed  for  it  in  December 
1861  were  Herodotus,  book  1:  Virgil,  Eclogues  and 
Georgics;  St.  Mark's  Gospel;  the  History  of  the  Jews 
from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Da\dd ;  the 
History  of  England  from  Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of 
Ehzabeth. 

14.  Every  boy  below  the  Sixth  Book  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  tutor  in  respect  of  his  composition.  The  scholars,  besides 
their  boy  tutors,  have  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  L. 
Willes ;  and  the  commoners  of  the  head  master's  house 
have  two  tutors,  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Dickins,  of  New 
College.  The  commoners  in  the  tutors'  bouses  are  assisted 
in  their  composition  by  the  tutors  of  the  houses. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
private  tutors  for  such  of  the  boys  in  the  Sixth  Book  as 
might  be  permitted  by  their  fi-iends  to  incur  the  expense 
(5/.,  by  the  half  year).  This  is  a  thing  which  I  have  much 
at  heart,  beUe^'ing  that  besides  the  class  work  a  great  deal 
of  good  may  be  done  by  the  intimate  and  friendly  superin- 
tendence in  reading  of  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  exami- 
nations and  distinctions  of  the  university.  But  I  am 
doubtful  how  far  the  authorities  of  the  college  might  be 
disposed  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  a  system  which  might 
ultimately  come  to  render  so  great  an  additional  expense 
(practically,  though  not  designedly  or  formally)  necessary 
to  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

The  private  tutor's  duty  is  to  give  at  least  two  hours 
instruction  to  each  pupil  in  the  week,  not  on  the  books  that 
are  done  in  the  school,  but  in  composition  and  aU  kinds  of 
collateral  reading. 

15.  No. 

16.  It  is  nearly  impracticable  to  answer  this  question. 
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Except  the  ujjper  portion  of  Sixth  Book,  which  (except  in 
uuithoniatics )  is  wholly  taught  by  the  head  master,  all  the 
other  classes  are  under  more  masters  ami  tnlurs  than  one. 
Moreover,  we  are  at  this  moment  introducing  another 
master  to  hear  classes  in  school,  so  that  any  answer  which 
I  could  give  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things 
which  wc  are  immediately  instituting.  Qn  this  question, 
as  on  various  others,  l'  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  if  the  Commissioners  think  proper  to  interrogate  me 
orally  I  can  furnish  them  with  much  more  exact  and 
particular  information,  than  by  attempting  to  reply  on 
paper  to  inquiries  which  are  not  framed  with  any  direct 
reference  to  our  constitution  or  usages  at  Winchester 
College. 

1 7.  This  question  is  inapplicable  to  Winchester. 

18.  Our  system  of  education  is  uniform  and  single  ;  we 
have  no  separate  departments.  In  special  cases  we  should 
not  disallow  of  a  boy's  paying  particular  attention  to  a 
particular  subject,  with  such  assistance  as  our  own  staff  or 
the  city  of  Winchester  might  fm-nish  ;  and  in  very  special 
cases  we  might  commute  some  part  of  the  classical  work 
for  mathematical  or  other  work  duly  testified;  but  our 
school  is  not  large  enough  to  break  up  into  subordinate 
schools,  nor  do  we  contemplate  instituting  any  systematic 
departure  from  our  uniform  course  of  instruction. 

19.  I  conceive  that  if  a  boy  of  good  ability  used  to  the 
full  extent  the  opportunities  of  learning  which  are  offered 
to  him  at  'VA'inchester,  he  would  be  well  prepared  in  the 
subjects  here  taught,  for  such  a  successful  career. 

20.  This  is  a  question  which  very  forcibly  exhibits  the 
difficulty  I  have  in  replying  on  i)a])er  to  incjuiries  not 
framed  with  any  direct  reference  to  this  school. 

The  scholars  are.selected  by  competition  ;  the  commoners 
are  not. 

The  best  and  forwardest  commoners  are  constantly 
elected  to  be  scholars. 

Now  and  then,  superannuated  scholars  become  com- 
moners. 

Within  the  1(1  years  included  in  the  scope  of  the  question, 
commoners  have  become  eligible  to  scholarships  of  N'ew 
College. 

Again,  the  Commissioners  ask  for  returns  of  distinctions 
won  by  "  open  competition."  But  the  scholarships  of  New 
College  take  off  almost  all  our  best  scholars,  (there  have 
been  14  elected  in  the  last  three  years)  whether  foundation 
scholars  or  commoners. 

Thus,  the  whole  school  is  so  completely  one  (and  that 
one  so  closely  bound  up  with  N'ew  CoUegc)  that  any  dis- 
crimination of  the  successes  in  open  competition  as  gained 
by  the  scholars  and  commoners  could  only  be  misleading.* 

21.  We  have  a  good  library  in  the  college  for  the  prefects, 
to  which  the  commoner  prefects  also  have  access.  There  is 
a  smaller  one  belonging  to  the  commoner  prefects  only. 
We  have  no  such  collections  or  apparatus'  as  are  referred  to 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  question. 

22.  We  ha\e  no  such  provision  in  respect  of  music. 
Occasionally  one  or  two  boys  take  lessons  from  teachers  of 
music  in  the  town.  We  have  a  drawing  master,  who  has 
usually  about  20  pupils. 

23.  I  find  myself  so  utterly  perplexed  in  the  attempt  to 
render  such  an  answer  to  this  question  as  may  at  once  give 

.  the  desired  information  and  do  justice  to  the  school,  that  I 
can  onlj-  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  contented 
with  the  particulars  that  I  have  stated  in  a  parajihlet  whicli 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  sending  to  each  of  them,  and 
with  such  further  information  as  they  may  desire  to  receive 
from  me  orally. 

24.  (1.)  The  late  Warden  of  the  College  instituted  the 
practice  of  preaching  sermons  in  the  chapel,  and  imdeitook 
the  duty  himself.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  head 
master,  often,  to  assist  him ;  and  occasionally,  the  second 
master,  or  one  of  the  fellows. 

The  present  Warden  continues  the  practice,  with  oc- 
casional assistance  from  masters,  fellows,  or  tutors. 

Sometimes  the  sermons  are  more  specially  addressed  to 
the  boys,  and  sometimes  they  are  more  general. 

(2.)  Tlie  preparation  for  confirmation  has  been  for  the 
last  15  years  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master.  The  tutors 
will,  however,  prepare  their  on-n  boarding  pupils,  as  far  as 
private  prepai-ation  is  concerned. 

(3.)  The  boys  go  to  chapel  for  a  short  sen  ice  every 
morning.  They  have  full  evening  service  on  Saturday  at 
5  p.m.  On  Sundays  they  go  to  prayers  in  chapel  at  8  a.m.; 
to  the  Cathedral  for  litany,  communion  prayers,  and  sermon 
at  half  past  10;  and  to  the  chapel  for  sermon  and  prayers 
at  5.  The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  about  once  in 
five  weeks;  all  confirmed  boys  are  invited  to  attend,  and 
generally  do  so. 


WlNCUEBTER. 

llev. 
G.  Mvherli/. 


*  [See  list  (subsequently  furnished)  appended  to  these  answers  ] 
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(4.)  Besides    the    church   services,   there   is   school    on        Answers 
Sundays  from  4  till  a  quarter  to  5.  

(5.)  Besides  the  Sunday  lessons,  the  bend  master  hears 
the  catechism  and  explains  it  to  all  the  unconfirmed  boys 
every  Monday  morning.  He  also,  with  his  own  classes 
(amounting  to  nearly  80  boys),  construes  and  explains  the 
Greek  Testament  every  school  morning.  There  arc  no 
examinations  except  such  as  are  already  spoken  of  in 
answer  to  Question  13. 

25.  We  have  no  such  uniform  system.  Boys  are  oc- 
casionally flogged,  by  the  two  chief  masters  only.  Other 
[mnishments  are  literary  impositions,  confinement,  standing 
up  in  school,  and  the  like. 

2G.  .\11  offences  of  extreme  gravity  go  before  the  head 
master,  or  (in  the  case  of  scholars)  the  Warden.  Any  of  the 
other  masters  or  tutors  would  lay  them  before  him. " 

In  minor  cases,  the  under  masters  would  deal  with  them 
themselves ;  but  all  corporal  chastisement  is  inflicted  only 
by  the  head  and  second  masters. 

2/.  The  ten  senior  coUege  prefects  have  authority  over 
all  the  scholars ;  the  eight  next  have  authority  in  the 
sleeping  chambers.  The  twelve  commoner  prefects  have 
authority  over  all  the  commoners.  Five  of  the  College 
prefects,  who  are  celled  "  officers,"  have  special  depai'tments 
of  authority  entrusted  to  them. 

28.  I  consider  the  authority  thus  entrusted  to  the  boys 
as  of  the  most  xntal  importance  to  the  school,  as  giving  us 
the  most  searching,  real,  and  penetrating  system  of  govern- 
ment that  can  be  devised ;  as  offering  the  liest  and  most 
trustworthy  security  against  oppression  and  tyranny;  and 
as  furnishing  a  most  invaluable  training  of  the  boys  to 
whom  the  authority  is  intrusted. 

29.  The  i)refects  have  the  power  of  commanding  the 
services  of  the  inferior  boys,  as  at  games.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  jiower  operates  in  any  way  injuriously  ;  on  the 
contrarj',  it  causes  many  a  timid  and  shrinking  boy  to 
become  more  manly  and  like  his  neighbours  than  he  would 
be  without  it.     But  it  must  be  watched. 

30.  I  have  known  occasional  instances  where  the  authority 
of  prefects  has  been  oppressively  used,  yet  1  am  (piite  sure 
that  the  cases  are  incalculably  more  numerous  in  which  the 
legitimate  authority  of  prefects  has  sa\ed  boys  from  being 
oppressively  treated  by  stronger  boys  without  such  legiti- 
mnte  authority. 

I  do  not  think  that  all  such  cases  are  likely  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  ma.sters. 

31.  From  37  to, 18. 

32.  The  scholars  have  six  weeks  and  a  day  or  two  in  July 
and  August,  five  weeks  and  a  day  or  two  in  December  and 
January,  and  Ifi  days  at  Easter.  The  commoners,  returning 
in  Axigust  and  January  three  days  later  than  the  scholars, 
have  nearly  a  week  more  in  tlie  year. 

33.  Our  system  in  this  respect  is  very  pecidiar.  Hobdays, 
I)roperly  so  called,  wc  have  very  few,  indeed  only  Saints' 
days,  and  one  occasionally  given. 

In  each  week,  however,  of  common  time  (which  extends 
over  {he  whole  short  half-year,  and  the  fir.^st  ten  weeks  of 
the  long  one )  we  have  three  half  remedies  in  every  week,  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  On  these,  the  classical 
masters  and  the  mathematical  masters  do  not  go  into  school. 
The  boys  go  to  St.  Catherine's  Hill  between  2  and  half 
past  3,  and  from  4  till  a  quarter  before  6  are  bound  to  be 
occupied  (under  the  su])erintendence  of  the  prefects)  in 
some  literaiA'  ways,  as  in  composing  their  tasks,  learning 
lessons  for  the  next  day,  or  the  like.  During  these  times 
French  and  German  classes  are  always  going  on.  In  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  long  half-year,  Tuesday  is  a  whole 
remedy  with  a  like  space  of  time  for  work  («e  call  it  "  books 
chambers")  in  the  forenoon. 

34.  Till  the  present  half-year  the  rule  has  been  to  meet 
in  morning  chapel  at  6  between  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas, 
and  at  a  quarter  liefore  7  during  the  rest  of  the  half-year. 

In  this  half-year  we  have  shifted  the  time  to  7  and  half 
past  7,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  we  may  continue  this 
or  some  such  arrangement  of  hours. 

The  prefects  are  allowed  to  sit  up  till  10.  The  other  boys 
are  expected  to  be  in  bed  at  9. 

35.  On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  the  only  play  time  is 
from  12  till  1,  with  half  an  hour's  break  of  school  from 
half  past  4  tiU  5.  On  Saturdays,  besides  the  hour  from  12 
till  1,  the  boys  do  not  go  into  school  tiU  3,  where  they  stay 
till  the  bells  begin  to  ring  for  chapel  at  a  quarter  before  5. 

36.  The  CoUege  meadow  is,  I  apprehend,  about  four  acres. 
Tliis  is  where  the  chief  games  are  played,  but  the  College 
boys  are  allowed  to  go  out  daily  into  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  on  every  remedy  afternoon  goto  St.  Catherine's 
HiU. 

The  commoners  have  a  small  field  and  yard  at  home,  of 
about  an  acre  of  ground.     The  head  master  rents  a  field 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  where  they  play  upon  about 
b2 
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four  acres ;  and  tliey,  too,  have  daily  leave  to  walk  about  in 
the  country. 

37.  The  ground  is  open  grass  meadow. 

oS.  The  "college  mead  is  surrounded  by  open  ground, 
water  meadows  and  downs,  except  on  the  western  side, 
where  it  is  bounded  l)y  the  houses  of  Kingsgate  Street. 

39.  Cricket  in  the  sunmier,  football  in  the  winter,  and 
^-arious  games,— as  quoits,  leaping,  &c.,  in  the  spring. 
Fives  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

40.  At  hill-times  and  leave-out  times  the  boys  have  free 
range  over  the  open  country  south  and  east  of  Winchester. 
They  are  forbidden  to  go  into  the  town. 

41.  None. 

42.  Sometimes  these  things  are  found  together,  some- 
times they  are  disjoined.  I  should  only  mislead  the  Com- 
missioners if  I  were  to  attempt  to  reply  more  definitely  to 
this  question. 

43.  I  reply  to  the  first  clause  of  this  question  by  saying 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of  the 
education  afforded  at  Winchester  College,  I  consider  those 
results  eminently  satisfactory.  I  can  point  to  hundreds  of 
men,  who  as  clergymen,  as  lawyers,  as  merchants,  as 
soldiers,  as  members  of  Parliament,  &;c.,  are  discharging 
their  respective  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  school  in  ^\■hich  they  were  bred.  I 
consider  that  while  each  of  the  chief  public  schools  im- 
presses upon  its  pupils  a  certain  stamp  of  character  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  itself,  the  characteristic  stam])  of  a  Win- 
chester man  is  one  of  a  very  distinct  and  singularly  valuable 
kind.  It  is  marked  by  a  self-reliance,  a  modesty,  and  a 
freeness  of  behaviour  towards  other  peojile  \vhich  fit  men, 
eminently  well,  for  the  actual  work  of  life. 

To  the  second  clause  of  this  question  I  shoidd  reply  that 
while  the  education  given  at  Winchester  would,  if  all  parts 
of  it  were  taken  full  advantage  of  by  an  able  and  diligent 
boy,  set  him  forward  towards  any  line  of  life  in  which  he 
might  be  afterwards  placed,  yet  that  it  is  not  laid  out  with 
such  particular  reference  to  any  one  or  other  ])rofession,  as 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  more  special  training  after  it 
is  over.  An  able  and  industrious  boy  may  prepare  himself 
with  good  hope  of  success  at  Winchester  for  any  of  the 
pubhc  competitive  examinations  instituted  in  England ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  boys  leave  school  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  general  cultivation,  rather  than  with  that 
special  knowledge  which  is  required  at  those  examinations. 

44.  I  do  not  think  that  if  it  were  my  duty  to  construct  a 
system  and  course  of  education  de  nnrn  for  a  jjuhlic  school, 
it  would  be  identical  with  that  which  is  established  at 
Winchester  College.  In  the  detail  of  our  weekly  work,  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  leisure  times,  in  the  division  of 
work  among  the  masters,  and  certain  other  things,  I  could 
suggest,  in  a  new  institution,  plans  which  would  seem  to 
me  superior  than  those  which  we  have  inherited  from  former 
times. 

But  I  have  no  such  changes  to  propose  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Winchester.  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  peculiar 
institution,  ha\-ing  a  large  body  of  former  pupils,  now  busy 
in  various  departments  of  active  life.  It  would  be  injurious 
to  the  school  in  many  ways  that  the  old  usages  should  be 
needlessly  departed  from,  and  the  traditional  feelings  of 
Wykehamists  rudely  interfered  with,  for  the  sake  of  the 
problematical  and  probably  slight  Ijenefits  to  be  obtained  by 
any  considerable  changes.  Shght  alterations  and  amend- 
ments, such  as  are  within  the  competency  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  are  consistent  with  the  main  traditional 
principles  and  practices  of  the  school,  may  continually  be 
made  with  ad^•antage,  and  arc  continually  making.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  call  in  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners to  give  them  the  weight  of  their  recommendation. 
George  Moberlv,  D.C.L., 
Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

Winchester,  Dec.  20,  ISrJl. 


Honours  gained  in  Final  Schools. 


Supplemental  Answer  to  Question  20.  Part  III. 

[The  subjoined  list  of  distinctions  gained  during  ten  years 
by  boys  educated  at  Winchester  was  subsequently  furnished 
by  the  Head  Master.  The  letter  S.  indicates  that  the  boy 
■was  a  Scholar;  the  letter  C.  that  he  was  a  Conmioner. 


1852. 


CS.)  Faber,  New  C. 
(S.)  Fi-ecling,  Mert. 
rc.)  Micheli,  New  C. 
(S.)  Ulackstone,  do. 
(.S.J  l\Iartin,  do.    - 
(S.)  Tuckwell,  do. 


:} 


1st  CI. 
■  3rd  CI. 


4th  CI. 


1853. 


(S.)  Willcs,  Queen's  '      -  2nd  CI 

(C.)  Bramston,  Ball 

(S.)  Hill,  New     - 
(S.)  Price,  do. 


4th  Law  & 

Jlod.  His. 

-  3rd  CI.  2nd  Law  & 

Mod.  His. 

-)    4th  CI.  4th  Law  lS: 

-  i  fllod.  His. 


Moderation  Honours. 


(C.)  DuBoulav  1st  CI. 
(S.)  Brodie  -  1st  CI. 
(S.)  White  -  1st  CI. 
(S.)  Willes  -2nd  CI. 
(C.)  Bramston  2nd  CI. 
(S.)  Egerton  -  2nd  CI. 


(S.)  Wingfield,  1st  CI. 
2nd  JIath. 
(C.)  Brilcy  -  2nd  CI. 
(S.)  Short  -2nd  CI. 
(C.)  Upton  -2nd  CI. 
(C. )  Whigham  2nd  CI. 
(S.)  Bennett  -2nd  CI. 
(.S.)  Gordon  -2nd CI. 
(S.)  Price  -2nd CI. 
(S.)  A.  Short  -  2nd  CI. 


1854, 


(S.)  White,  New 
(S.)  Wingfield,  New 
(.S.)  Brodie,  Trin. ) 
(.S.)  Barter,  Ball,    f 
(C.)  Du  Boulay,  E.\.  ) 
(C.)  Paul,  Ch.  Ch.    j' 


(.S.J  Short,  New  . 
(S.)  Dunbar,  do.  - 
(S.)  Gordon,  do.  - 
(C.)  Blunt,  Ch.  Ch. 

(S.)  Bennett,  New  - 
(C.)  Bramston,  Ball. 

(S.)  Short,  A.  New  - 
(C.)  Upton,  J.  R.,  Ex. 


1st  CI. 

(S.)  Dunbar  -  1st  CI 
(S.)  Fisher       -  1st  CI 

1st  CI. 

2nd  Math. 

3rd  CI. 

(S.)  Wickham-  1st  CI 

fS.)  Grant  -2nd  CI 
f  C.)  Bramston  -2nd  CI 

4th  CI. 

(C.)  Briley      -  3rd  CI 

1855. 


;} 


2nd  CI. 


2nd  Law  & 
Mod.  His. 

-  3rd  CI. 

-  3rd  CI.  2nd  Law  & 

Jlod.  His. 

-  .-Jrd  CI. 

-  4th  CI. 


(S. 


Gcpp        -  Srd  CI. 
Morshcad  Srd  CI. 
C.)  Awdry      -  3rd  CI. 


1856. 


(S.)  Lee,  New 

1st  Law  & 

(C.)  Blake      -  1st  CI 

Blod.  His. 

(S.)  i\IoberIy  -  1st  CI 

(S.)  Wickham,  New 

-  2nd  CI. 

(C.)  Freshlield2ndCl 

(S.)  Fisher,  C.C.C. 
(C.)  Briley,  Ball.     - 

-  Srd  CI. 

(8.)  Harrison    2nd  C! 

Srd  Law  & 

(S.)Pilkin^'ton3rdC:i 
(S.)  Wiekliam   3rd  CI 

Mod.  His. 

1857. 


(C.)  Blake,  Ex. 

(C.)  Freshfield,  Ball. 
(S.)  Morshead,  New 


1st  Law  & 
Mod.  Hist. 


-  3rd  CI. 

-  4th  CI. 


1858. 


iS 


Pilkington,  New 
Moberly,  C.C.C. 


-  Srd  CI 

■  Srd  CI. 


2nd  M.ith. 

2nd  Law  & 

Mod.  His. 


(C.)  Hichens,  Univ. 
(S.)  Genge,  New  - 
(S.)  Phillpotts,  do. 


1859. 

-  1st  CI. 

-  2nd  CI.  2nd  Math. 

-  4th  CI. 


1860. 

1st  Math. 

2nd  Math. 

Wickham,  do.        4th  Law  &  Mod.  Hist. 


(S.)  Beane,  St.  John's 
(S.)   Adams,  New 


(C.)  Hichens   2nd  CI. 

(C.)  Evans  -2nd  CI. 
(S.)  Phillpotts  2nd  CI. 
(C.)  Warry     -  Srd  CI. 


(S.)  George,    1st    CI. 

1st  Matb. 

(C.)  Merriman  2nd  CI. 

•~  '    Wickham  2ndCU 

Adams     -2nd  CI. 

Deanc,  2nd  Math. 

Mayo       -  Srd  CI. 

Sewell     -Srd  CI. 


(S.)  Dickins  -  2nd  CI. 
(C.)  Palmer  -  2nd  CI. 
fS.J  Robinson  2nd  CI. 
fS.)  Bourchier  3rd  CI. 
(S.)  Rumsey  -  3rd  CI. 


f.S.)  Phillpotts  1st  CI. 
(C.)  Harrison  -  2nd  CI. 
(C.)  Hussev  -  2nd  CI. 
(C.)  Furne'aux  2nd  CI. 


Oxford. 

Honours  gained  in  Final  Schools. 


(S.)  Furneaux,  C.C.C.     - 
(C.)  Gardiner,  Ch.  Ch.     - 
(S.)  Ridding,  Ball. 
(C.)  Leigh,  Trin.     - 
fS.)  Adams,  New  - 1 

(C.)  Legard,  Univ.        -  j 


1851. 

1st  Classics. 

IstCl. 

1st  CI.  2nd  Math. 

2nd  CI. 

3rd  CI.  4th  Math. 


Moderation  Honours. 


(S.)  Dickins,  New    - 

(C.)  Ihissey,  Ch.  Ch. 

(C.)  Palmer,  Ball.   - 
(S.)  Rumsey,  New  - 


1861. 


., 

2nd  Law  & 

Mod.  His. 

_ 

2nd  Law  & 

Mod.  His. 

-  Srd  CI 

-  3rd  CI 

(S.)  Fearon  -  1st  CI. 
1st  Math. 
(S.)  Gamier  -  1st  CI. 
(S.j  Harrison-  2nd  CI. 
(S.)  Jacobson  2nd  CI. 
(S.)  Martin  -  2nd  CI. 
(S.)  Copleston  Srd  CI. 
(S.)  Lipscomb   3rd  CI, 
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1R53. 

i85r.. 

1857. 
1856. 
1860. 
1861. 
185S. 
1859. 


I 

(■S.) 


Prhes. 

Ridding,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
White,  Fellow  of  New 
Wickham,  Fellow  of  New 
Wickliain,  Fellow  of  New 
lloberlv.  Scholar  of  C.C.C. 
Mobcrlv,  Scholar  of  C.C.C. 
Jloberlv,  Scholar  of  C.C.C. 
Phillpo'tts,  Scholar  of  New 


Latin  Essay. 
1. at  ill  Essay. 
Latin  Essay. 
Latin  Verse. 
Kllerton  Prize. 
Arnold  Prize. 
Stanhope  I'rize. 
Stanhope  Prize. 


Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 


I'niversity  College 
Slerton 

Exeter 
Queen's 
New  College 
Magdalene   - 

cc.c. 

Ch.  Ch. 
Trinity 
St.  .lohn's     - 
Pc(nbrokc    - 


■■A 


(C.)  Legard.     (C.)  Ilichcns. 

(S.)  Frecling.    (S.)  Tyssen.  (S.)  Cromp- 

lon  Exh. 
(C.)  On  Doulav.     (S.)  Pode.    (C.)  Pyke. 
S.)  Willes. 

43  Scholars  since  1851,  inclusive. 
Miller.     (.•<.)  Michell. 
(S.)  Furneaux.      (.S.)    Fisher.      (S.)    SIo- 
berlv.     (S.)  Stronj;.     (C.)  Evans,  Exhs. 
C.)  llusscv.     (S.)  Jacobson,  Exh. 
C.)  Lei^h!     (S.)  Brodie. 
;S.)  Deanc. 
(S.>  Crompton. 

Fellouships. 


and  very  frequently  not  till  reference  has  been  made  for  the 
parent's  ap])roval  also.  Weekly  books  are  kept  and  sent  in 
to  the  second  master  on  every  Monday  forenoon. 

All  these  charges  and  expenses  apply  to  the  70  Founda- 
tion hoys,  and  even  with  them  there  is  a  trifling  difference  as 
a  body;  for  instance,  the  fee  to  the  prefect  tutor  is  eon- 
fined  "to  the  52  inferiors,  there  being  18  senior  boys  "  jire- 
fects."  These  IS  seniors  were  es])ecially  appointed  by  the 
founder  to  assist  andteach  them.and  from  time  immemorial 
the  fee  of  one  guinea  jier  lialf  year  has  been  most  usefully 
paid  by  the  ])arent.  I  may  add  that  in  several  instances 
where  I  have  found  the  prefect  tutor  neglecting  his  trust 
the  money  has  not  been  allowed  to  him,  and  also  that  an 
extra  tiitorhas  been  jn-ovidcd  by  the  college  to  preside  over 
this  department  for  the  last  23  years. 

FREnitUIC  WtOKIIAM, 

Second  Master  of  AYinehester  College, 
December  23,  1861. 


Slcrton 
Exeter 

C.C.C. 

Trinity 
St.  John's 


Craven 

Taylor 


-  (.S.)  Freeling. 

-  (C.)  Tozei.      (S.)    Ridding.      (C.)    Du 

Boulay.^ 

-  (C.)  Fort.    (C.)  Sclatcr.    (S.)  Furneaux. 

-  (C.)  Leigh. 

-  (S.)  Deane. 

University  Scholarships. 


:^i 


S.)  Ridding. 
S.)  Gepp. 


The  Head  Master  adds ; — 

"  I  have  no  record  of  successes  in  other  competitions, 
and,  therefore,  may  jirobably  be  omitting  some.  I 
recollect  that  (C.l  Creek  was  first  into  Sandhurst  a  few 
years  since,  and  first  for  a  commission  from  Sandhurst; 
■■  and  (C.)  Helme  third."] 


Answer  of  the  Rev.  F.  Wickham,  Second  Master  of 
Winchester  College. 


II. 

18.  Expenses  of  the  "0  Foundation  Scholars  of  Win- 
chester College  as  by  Bills  sent  to  their  Parents 
during  the  year  ISfiO. 

Copied  from  the  Second  Master's  Books. 


July. 

December. 

£    s. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

Bookseller 

207  17 

S    • 

191  12 

6 

— 

Carpenter  - 

11    G 

6    . 

10  17 

0 

— 

Glover,  &c. 

lit    0  11    - 

8    9 

4 

— 

Hairdresser,  &e,  • 

7  15 

6    - 

8  11 

n 

— 

Hatter       - 

S.?    0 

0    - 

26    0 

6 

.— 

Laundress 

2«  12 

0    - 

165  13 

i; 

— 

Letters  and  parcels 

35  11 

2    - 

14  12 

11 

— 

Shoemaker 

87  15 

6    - 

72    1 

0 

— 

Smith 

.!  13 

fi    - 

1  15 

3 

— 

Medical  attendance 

73  10 

0    - 

78  15 

0 

— 

Tailor 

235  \i 

7    - 

219    2 

2 

— 

Dentist 

2    0 

6    - 

— 

.. 

Wine  merchant    • 

2    4 

0    - 

2  11 

fl 



French  master 

62  10 

0    - 

62  10 

0 

— 

German  master    - 

25    4 

0    - 

26    5 

0 

— 

Pri'fect  tutor 

5112 

0    - 

43    1 

0* 

.... 

Private  tutor 

25    0 

0    - 

15    0 

of 

— 

Money  advanced. 

Weekly  allowance 

. 

73    6 

»}£203 
5    - 

1 

(■  53    8 

0   1 

£125    9 

Journey  money    - 

■ 

130  15 
1,343    8 

I  71    1 

0   i 

1,063    6 

7 

__ 

Deduct  money  advanced 

20S    1 

0    - 

- 

123    9 

0 

— 

atio 
dat 

1,140    7    5. 
n  scholars,  1860 
on  scholar  per  annum 

939  17 

7 

- 

Expenses  of  70  Found 

2,080    6 

0 

- 

The  average  of  a  Foun 

(say)        - 

" 

■ 

■ 

30    0 

0 

*•" 

AxswEns. 

WlNCUESTElt. 

7iVr.  F. 
Wiihham. 


Statemknts  respecting  Profits  of  Boakding- 

lIOUSES. 


Rev.  11.  J.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master. 
1  beg  to  forward  an  account  of  my  receijits  and  expen- 
diture as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  them ;  but  I  have  only 
had  2i  years'  exi)erienee,  during  which  time  the  gradual 
increase  "in  my  numbers  has  made  it  no  very  easy  matter  to 
be  at  all  accurate. 
May  1,  1862. 


Bev. 
H.J.  Wickham. 


Receipts. 

23  boys  at  105/.  per  annum 

Expenses. 

Scliool  dues  i.  e.,  payments  to 
Masters  in  school  for  2.'J  boys 
at  2()/.  'Js.  (Jd.  (including 
French)  .  -  - 

Medical  attendance  at  21.  2s. 

Admission  fees  (average  -1  in  year) 
atW.  11.';. 

Board  and  washing  at  35Z.  a  boy 

House  rent,  taxes,  rei)airs,  in- 
surance, &c.,  about     - 

Servants  food  and  wages,  about 


H.  J.  Wickham. 

.£•       .-;.    (I. 
-  2,415    0    0 


£ 


fiOS 

IS 

fi 

•4S 

C> 

0 

2f! 

4 

(1 

805 

(I 

0 

2(10 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

1,S88 


Probable  profits    £!i2(i  11     6 


Nothing  ordered  by  a  foundation  scholar  is  executed  by 
the  tradesmen  without  the  signature  of  the  second  master, 


Rev.  H.  E.  MoBERLY,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master. 

I  am  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  return  for  several 
reasons,  partly  because  I  have  not  had  a  house  long  enough 
to  make  an  accurate  calculation ;  [lartly  because  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  payments  made  by  me  to  the 
Head  Master  on  account  of  my  boarders  are  not  finally 
settled,  indeed,  arc  likely  to  be  altered  after  the  approaching 
summer  holidays. 

Mr.  Wickham  has  shown  me  a  statement  sent  by  him  to 
you,  which  in  some  respects  is  a  criterion,  but  would  not 
entirely  suit  my  case.  My  charge  is  the  same  as  his,  105/., 
but  my  payments  to  the  Head  Master  rather  less ;  e.  gr. : — 

£   «.     d. 
Entrance  fee         -  -  -       5  10     0 

Yearly  payment  for  each  boy        -     22     5     6 
The  difference  "arises  from  my  saving  to  myself  a.  payment 
which  the  Head  Master  makes  to  me  for  every  Commoner. 

£     s.    d. 
Entrance  fee  -  -  -     1     1     0 

Yearly  payment      -  .  -  -     4     4     0 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  how  long  this  arrangement  is  to  last, 
but  the  recent  apjiointinent  of  an  additional  assistant 
master  makes  it  likely  that  my  receipts  will  be  affected. 

Were  I  to  adopt  Mr.  Wickham's  calculation,  my  state- 
ment would  stand  as  in  the  accompanying  sheet,'*  but  no 

£     s.  d. 
•  20  boys  at  105?.        ... 

Entrance  fee,  say  4  yearly,  at  5?.  10s. 
Yearly  payment  for  20  boys,  at  22/.  5s.  6rf. 
House  relit,  repairs,  taxes,  and  insurance 
Pood,  &.C.  for  20  boys,  at  36?.     - 
Servants'  food  and  watres         ... 
Medical  attendauce,  at  2/.  2s.  - 


Supposed  profits ;  baJauce 


'  Obligatory. 


t  Optional.   Extra, 


. 

. 

2,100    0 

0 

e 

.?. 

d. 

.,.) 

0 

(1 

4k-) 

10 

0 

170 

0 

0 

7(10 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

-  1,579  10 

0 

- 

520  10 

0 

£2,100    0 

0 

Rer. 
H.  E.  Moherhj. 
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Answers.  reckoning  would  then  have  been  made  of  ontlay  in  adapting 
• my  house,  jmrtly  just  made  and  partly  to  be  made,  which  at 

Winchester,    the  present  moment  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.     My  calcu- 

lation,  moreover,  is  made  on  the  present  number  of  my 

^^''-  boarders,  which  I  did  not  reach  until  I  had  had  a  house  for 

H.  E.  Mubcrhj. 


a  year  and  a  half.  As  I  am  making  a  return,  I  regret  that 
I  am  not  able  to  make  one  with  which  I  could  be  better 
satisfied. 

May  22,  1862. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  COMJIISSION  : — QUESTIONS. 
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Questions,  &c. 


1.  State  generally  the  various  kinds  of  property  held  hy 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  revenue 
which  it  possesses,  mentioning  any  sjiecial  trusts  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  them  are  subject. 

2.  Be  so  o;ood  as  to  specify  in  detail  the  several  properties 
and  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  a.s  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (A). 

3.  State  the  system  adopted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  ]>roperty  and 
endowments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  50  years  ?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  property  now  let  at  raekrent  upon 
which  Bnes  or  any  payments  of  that  nature  were  formerly 
taken,  or  vice  versa  f 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  projierty 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  i)rinciple  fines  arc  set? 

().  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  jiroperty  or  any  part  of  the  projierty 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  witliin 
the  last  50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  place  ? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements : — 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

''r  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  1860,  including 
iionts,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  api)lication  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  otit  how  for  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  sho^^^ng  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue  ?  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from  ? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  othe^^v•ise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation  ? 


n. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted  ? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head ;  the 
nimiber,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 
or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars)  ;  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 


to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  ]ilace),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  the  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished  ;  and  if  so.  by  what  authority?  and 
does  anv  power  now  exist  of  increasini;  or  diminishingr  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  increase  or 
diminution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation?* 

3.  In  what  person  or  body  of  persons  is  the  government 
of  the  .School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  ? 

4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  ? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  school  been  altered  ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority?  Hove  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  liy  winch  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified  ? 

fi.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  whicli  may  have  been  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  school  ?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Commissioners 
any  information  on  the  subject? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  gianting  dispensations  from  the 
observance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
powers?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations?  Are 
there  periodical  visitations?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School  ?  If,  so  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are, 
or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject  ? 

10.  What  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters?  State  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  proportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

11.  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters,  and  assistant  masters  ?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years  ?  Is  there  any  authoritative 
rule  or  any  custom  regularly  observed  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  with  whom  does  it 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to  ? 

•  This  question  is  not  meant  to  extend  to  the  head  or  members  of  the 
Chapter  of  any  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church,  except  as  to  any 
po\^-ers,  duties,  privileges,  or  emoluments  which  they  may  possess  iu 
relation  to  or  connexion  with  the  school. 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching)? 
How  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed  ?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  taken  from  any  particular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  persons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  eligibility  established  by 
rule  or  custom  ?  Is  there  any  power  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superaimuation,  or  any  provision 
for  it  ? 

13.  What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion ?  and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  privi- 
leges or  advantages  do  such  i-cholars  now  actually  enjoy  ? 
If  there  is  any  difference  Ijetween  their  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages,  can 
you  explain  how  and  when  it  arose?  Are  there  any 
advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
e.xchuled?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  to  he  as  advantageous  (either  positively  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  Fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change?  Can  you  represent 
the  amount  of  it  in  money  ?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  atjove  what  is 
provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation  ?  If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expressly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  number?  Mention  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  your  opinion  bear  upon  this  subject.  Can 
you  state  whether  the  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  what 
length  of  time,  and  from  what  causes? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  (hanges  in  these  respects  within  the  last  filty  years? 

16.  Besides  foundat'oa  scholars  (or  if  Westminster  has 
no  such  scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give  special 
advantages  to  »ny  jiarticular  class  of  boys  having  a  local  or 
other  qualification  ?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or  regulations 
observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did  they  cease 
be  so? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications,  pro- 
vided for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  School?  Are  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges  ?  "  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Westminster  (that  is  to 
say,  all  such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included 
in  the  bills  sent  to  parents),  their  average  amount,  and 
the  limits  within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing 
those  which  are  variable  from  those  which  are  unifoi-m,  and 
such  as  are  only  usual  from  such  as  are  obligatory.  Are 
these  charges  and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  limit 
or  subject  to  any  supervision  or  control  ?  What  charges  are 
made,  under  what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instruc- 
tion or  tuition  in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  charges 
respectively  paid,  and  are  any,  and  which  of  them,  con- 
sidered as  "  extras  "  ?  Does  your  statement  of  charges  and 
expenses  apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what  are 
the  difi^erences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real? 

19.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  there  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School  ?  If  so,  what  are 
the  payments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy,  and  are 
such  boys,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use  of  playgrounds, 
and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
boys,  or  what  differences  are  there  ? 

21.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses?     Wliat   rules  or   regulations    (if  any)    are  there. 


and  how  are  they  established  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of 
such  houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order 
of  the  inmates  ? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School  ?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature  ?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  tliese 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank  ? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  varying  nature  of  such  domi- 
ciliary accommodation  ?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to 
what  distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work, 
and  generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and 
to  what  extent  elsewhere?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  in 
what  place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or 
otherwise  ? 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  ^'arieties?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys  ?  and  is  there  in  aU 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  boaid  correspondent  with 
the  varying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  ol  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house?  Does  it  depend  at 
all  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys 
lodged  and  boarded? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  pnynient 
(total  or  supplementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  service? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastry-cooks'  shops,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  custo- 
mary methrd  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

2/.  What  is  the  system  upon  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly given  by  any  school  authorities? 

29.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses?  Is 
it  a  privilege  which  any  of  them  are  unal)le  to  obtain? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

30.  Have  the  authoi-ities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept, 
and  are  any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those 
bounds? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation  ? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1.  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  form,  class,  or 

division. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spelling,  nTiting,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond 
which  he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  furms  ? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School  ?  .  " 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School  ? 
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6.  Be  so  jfood  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  t'orm 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
sponding respectively  with  the  accompanying  forms  B.,C, 
and  D. :  and  with  respect  to  the  private  pupils  of  each 
master  and  assistant  master,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
sponding with  the  fonn  E.  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  bocks  read  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  head  master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  chamre  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School '.'  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested  ? 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School  ? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  pro- 
ficiency, or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-ir.entioned  subjects  respectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modern  languages  and  literature,  including  Knglish  ; 
English  composition  ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modern;  arithmetic;  mathematics;  physical  science?  In 
what  manner  is  such  proficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned?  Are  the  classes  or 
divisions  of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modem  language 
departments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical ;  so  that  Class  N.  (say)  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  boys  as  Class  N.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics  ? 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success  ?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  ? 

11.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  deficiency  ? 

12.  What  periodical  examinations  are  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects  ?  By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  What  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects  ?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  point  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiiting 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  ap])ly  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

14.  Is  it  compulsory-,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  b°ing  comi)ulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual  ?  Are  bovs 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  with  whom  he  has  to  do; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing  ? 

16.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what 
is  the  limit  ?  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor  ? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor  ? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  chararter,  capacity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  boys  particular  facilities  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  for  which  they  may 
show  a  special  aptitude  ?  Are  particular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 
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special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through?  If  so,  please  to  point  out  distinctly  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  in  what  manner,  such  facilities,  if  granted  in 
particular  cases  are  adapted  and  subordinated  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  you  cmceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be  sufiicient, 
without  supplem^ntary  aid,  to  jjrepare  a  boy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  examinations  established  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  military,  or  East  India  services?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  possible  so  to  impro\o  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sufiicient  for  these  purposes  ? 

'20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  in- 
formation showinpt  what  scholarships  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewhere),  open  to  general 
comj^etition,  have  in  each  of  tlie  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation  rcsjiectively? 

21.  Has  the  School  any  library  to  which  the  boys  have 
access  ?  and  if  so  under  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  hi-torj', 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy? 

22.  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both  ?  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  higliest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated  ?  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  18(i0  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
been  cultivating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or 
the  co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

2-1.  .State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  following  points  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(1.)  The  system  of  preaching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  church  attended  by  the  boys.  Are  the  sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined. 

(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 

(3.)  Their  attendance  at  the  church  services,  and 
especially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

(4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(5.)  Their  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  public  work  in  School  ?  State  particu- 
larly how  their  rehgious  knowledge  is  tested  and 
ascertained  by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public 
examinations. 

25.  Are  the  same  ofiences  uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  punishment?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
specifying  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  respectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If 
not,  do  any  ?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gra\'ity 
of  the  offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  their  having  been  cotimitted?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment?  Are 
these  duties,  or  either  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  assistant  masters  ? 

27.  What  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves? 
What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised  ? 

2S.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful 
to  the  effective  maintenaiice  of  school  discipline?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  theo  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suppress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how  ? 

29.  What  powers  and  pri^'ileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  services  of  any 
description  ?  What  portion  of  the  Schoohl  as  such  po^^■ers  ? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exercised  ?  Are  such  powers 
and  privileges  generally  in  any  way  detrimental  either  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
opportunities  of  bodily  or  ment.al  recreation  or  study  on  the 
part  of  the  lesser  boys  ?  Please  10  assign  the  reasons  for 
your  opinion. 

30.  Have  you  known  mstances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  disoiplinaiy  powers  and  privileges?     And 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters  ? 

31.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  maiy  weeks  each 
time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  hoHdays? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
holidays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week  ? 

34.  At  what  hours  in  winter  and  summer  respectively 
are  the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to 
go  to  bed  at  night  ? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

36.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  theu-  out-door  amusements  and  games? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entirely  open ;  (2)  pa:-ed  or  field ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied  by 
inhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open  ? 

39.  What  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  exercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  connivance)  allowed  to  boys  over 
the  ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and 


playgroTind,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes,  do 
the  boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  exti-a  and  which  compul- 
sory, either  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  particular 
purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go  in 
boats)  ?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superintend 
such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difference  in  the 
tendencies  of  diiferent  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible  ? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  .judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of 
the  education  afforded  at  Westminster,  do  you  consider 
those  results  satisfactory?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
system  in  any  respects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public 
School  might  accomphsh  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various 
lines  of  life,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they 
may  engage?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  the  deficiencies 
are ;  whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise ;  and  how  far  you 
think  them  remediable  ? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  Westminster  appear  to  you  desirable  ?  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any 
suggestions  on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expedit-nt  ? 
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WESTMINSTER. 


Answers  of  the  Very  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D., 
Dean,  and  the  Chapter  of  Westminster. 


The  questions  proposed  in  paper  No.  1  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commission  do  not  appear  to  apply  to  Westminster 
School.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  therefore, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  this  Commission,  beg  to  state  the  follo\ving 
as  the  grounds  on  which  the  questions  are  conceived  to  be 
inappUcable,  viz.  : — 

Westminster  School  is  not  a  separate  foundation  endowed 
with  any  special  properties  or  estates  of  its  own  by  the 
royal  founder. 

It  is  a  school  simUar  to  others  in  many  of  our  Cathedral 
establishments,  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  West- 
minster, with  certain  statutable  allowances  for  the  stipend 
of  the  two  masters  and  for  the  commons  in  hall ;  as  well  as 
similar  allowances  for  the  commons  and  livery  of  the  40 
scholars  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
by  the  royal  founder  of  the  collegiate  church. 

Questions  therefore,  as  "to  the  various  kinds  of  property 
"  (1),"  as  to  the  "several  properties  and  sources  of 
"  revenue  (2), "  "  the  system  of  management  (3)," 
"  charges  on  the  same  (-4)."  "taking  of  fines  and  renewal 
"  of  leases  (5),"  "  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  property 
"  fi,"  "  total  amount  received  in  1860,  and  average 
"  receipts  during  last  7  years,*  (7),"  "  application  of  sur- 
"  plus  revenue  (H),"  and  "ecclesiastical  benefices  (9)," 
are  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  Westminster  School. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  beg 
leave  to  represent  that  the  foundation  of  Westminster  is  a 
collegiate  church,  and  that  in  their  character  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical corjioration,  they  have,  on  several  recent  occasions, 
shown  their  readiness  to  supply  information  on  the  above 
points,  and  have  made  full  returns,  in  regard  to  such  matters, 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  andalsotothe  Cathedral 
Commission,  and  that  such  returns  will  be  found  printed  in 
their  reports. 


II. 

1.  In  the  year  1560,  by  Queen  Ehzabcth.  It  is  a  grammar 
school,  for  the  free  education  of -10  scholars  in  the  usual 
course  of  grammar  school  instruction,  including  Hebrew,  with 
an  allowance  of  a  small  sura  for  commons  in  hall  throughout 
the  year ;  and  also  for  supplying  these  40  scholars  with 
livery  or  gowns.  In  addition  the  masters  were  allowed  to 
educate  with  them  other  boys  to  the  amount  of  80,  so  that 
the  entire  school  should  not  exceed  120  boys.  Of  these 
other  boys  some  were  admitted  as  pensioners  (pensionarii), 
that  is  they  were  permitted  to  have  commons  in  the  hall 
with  the  40  scholars,  upon  paj-ment  for  the  same  being 
guaranteed  to  the  college  by  a  tutor  who,  it  appears,  must 
have  been  formerly  either  the  Dean,  or  one  of  the  prebend- 


•  But  see  next  page— "  Tabulated  statements  fnuned  from  accounts 
subseqxiently  furnished,**  and  App.  J. 


aries,  or  the  masters.  Each  of  the  40  scholars  on  the 
foundation  was  also  conqielled  to  provide  himself  with  a 
tutor,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  college  for  his  share 
of  any  excess  in  the  expense  of  the  scholars'  commons, 
beyond  the  allowance  granted  by  the  statutes.  The  foun- 
dation was  originally  intended  for  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  boys  whose  parents  were  tenants  of  the  Dean  and  (Chapter 
of  Westminster,  and  the  presentation  of  the  same  was  vested 
in  the  members  of  the  college. 


3.  l"he  government,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  discipUne, 
instruction,  and  ordinary  school  regulations,  rests  with  the 
masters,  subject  to  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  as  it  concerns  the  40  scholars  on  the  founilation. 
In  regard  to  corrections  and  expulsion  of  any  scholar  for 
majora  crimina,  such  as  gross  innnoralitv,  the  discipline  to 
he  exercised  on  the  scholar  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  {see  Statutes,  last  chajjter  but  one) ;  for  the  other 
boys  it  rests  with  the  head  master  solely. 

4.  There  are  certain  specific  directions  given  for  the 
government  of  the  school  in  the  body  of  the  statutes  of  this 
collegiate  church. 

5.  The  original  regulations  have  been  adhered  to  so  far 
as  the  change  of  circumstances  would  admit.  The  difference 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  society  in  more  modern 
times  have  rendered  certain  modifications  and  adaptations 
to  meet  them  necessary ;  for  instance,  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation  no  longer  perform  themselves  the  menial  offices 
connected  with  their  dormitory  and  the  lavatory,  &c.  They 
are  now  su])plied  dinner  commons  free  of  all  expense,  and 
are  further  provided  with  all  their  other  meals,  bedding,  &c., 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  from  their  capitular  revenues,  all 
of  which  is  m  excess  of  what  was  originally  ordered  by  the 
statutes  of  the  royal  founder. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  tlie  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  in  which  are  embodied  the  regulations  for  the 
school,  is  sent  herewith.  The  original  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

7.  It  ajjpears  that  such  a  power  is  vested  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  with  the  sanction  and  ajiproval  of  the  Crown. 

8.  The  Queen  is  visitor.  The  |)ower  of  visitation  was 
retained  in  the  statutes  for  herself  and  her  successors  by 
Queen  EUzabeth  as  founder  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster. 

The  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised  \vithin  the  last 
50  years,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract,  from  the 
minutes  of  a  chapter  held  on  the  22nd  January  1846. 

"  In  obedience  to  a  command  from  Her  Majesty  as  visitor, 
communicated  to  the  Dean  through  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  requiring 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  investigate  immediately  sundry 
grave  complaints,  brought  before  Her  Majesty  as  \'isitor 
by  the  father  of  a  Queen's  scholar,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  Prime  Minister,  dated  12th  January  1846,  alleging 
repeated  acts  of  gross  tyranny  and  immorality  to  have  been 
committed  by  3  of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  proceeded  to  investigate  the  complaint  referred  to." 

9.  There  are  no  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
peculiar  to  the  school  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  beyond  the  regulations  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  statutes,  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  these  answers. 


Answebs. 

Westminster. 

The  Dean  and 
Chapter. 
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Axswiip.s. 

Westmixstek, 

The  Dean  and 
Clinpler. 


Tabulated  Statements  framed  from  Accouxts  subsequently  furnished  by  the  Receiver-General  of  the 
Deajs'  and  Chaptkk  of  Westminster  (6th  May  1862). 


I.  Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  for 
the  Seven  Years  from  1855  to  1861,  hoth  inclusive.     (The  year  is  reckoned  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.) 


INCOME. 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

Balance  of  last  year's  account  l)rou;7ht  for- 
ward. 

£     s.   d. 
3,US6  15  10 

£    s.  a. 

6,199    9    1| 

£      s. 
5,388    9 

d. 

4 

£     «.   d. 
3,220    8  10 

£     s. 
4,354  14 

d. 
C 

£      s.   d. 
5,033    6    1 

£    «.  d. 

3,251    6    1 

Cash  per  the  Receiver-General  for  rents  and 
arrears. 

I0,«6  13    91 

11,219    9    IJ 

11,487    4 

2 

11,906    7    H 

12,132    6 

95 

11,716    9    2 

13,002    7    0 

Land  tax  redeemed        .... 

915    7  115 

903  14    2i 

834    6 

3 

774    C    5 

789  IS 

0-5 

791    5    1\ 

778  19    5 

I-rofits  of  Copyhold  Courts 

2,390    7    2 

3,361  13    8 

1,337  10 

G 

1,405  11  11 

3,12S  11 

2 

1,883    7  10 

1,592  10  11 

Dividends  on  Stocks      .          .          •          - 

1,496    6    8 

1,519  13    3 

1,659  19 

5 

2,417  14  10 

3,293    6 

2 

2,985    3    1 

3,356  16    8 

Leasehold  fines   -          -          .          -          - 

17,742    7    4 

18,855  12    2 

17,701  17 

4 

30,293  17    2 

23,927  12 

6 

25,361  18    1 

38,407    2    5 

Foes  on  nomination  of  Knights  of  the  Eath  - 

39  17    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Profits  of  the  office  of  High  Bailiff  of  West- 
minster. 

8    6    4 

IS  11    0 

20  13 

4 

35  16    0 

— 

105    4    1 

35  13    6 

Miscellaneous  receipts   .... 

522  14    1 

366  IS    0 

864    4 

9 

2,158    1  11 

415  13 

9 

SSS  16    0 

1,420  16    3 

Income  tax  deducted  on  part  of  the  stipends 
of  the  choir. 

Total          -           -          -  £ 

CO    3    Oi 

88    2    8 

73   8  in 

34    7    35 

26    8  10 

51  15    7 

49    5  10 

37,634  19  lOJ 

42,533    3    85- 

39,287  14 

C, 

52,306  11    0 

4S,09S    9 

9J 

48,817    5    15 

60,894  18    1 

EXPENDITURE. 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

Land  tax,  &c.  allowed  lessees    -         •   ,      - 

£      s.   d. 
56    1   .5 

£      ».  d. 

66    7    2i 

£      s.   d. 

69     7    2J 

£     s.   d. 
59    7    25 

£      *. 
63    1 

d. 
45 

£     s.   d. 

69    7    25 

£     s.  d. 
69    7    25 

Property  tax            do.              ... 

S04  14    8 

721  19    7J 

747  10  lOj 

471  14    5J 

288  14 

75 

431    4  115 

460  18  11 

Arrears  of  rents  and  land  tax   .          -          - 

123    5    5i 

82    0  11 

164    7    4 

82    9    9 

91  16 

7 

69    2    2 

75  15    65 

Amount  of  (al  Steward's  accoiint  forschool'T 
and  (6)  other   customary  payments  in  re-  \ 
spect  of  the  College     .          •          -         -) 

2,039  15  lOJ 

(■al,473  1    3? 
(.  4  C15  1  11,' 

1,419    0  10? 
656    9    8  J 

1,447  19  in» 

630    8    71 

1,418  11 
671    4 

85 

1 

1,301  11    72 
615  11     7 

1.514  11     25 
002     0    0 

PajTuent  to  the  Dean,  Canons,  and  suspended 
aiid  char^red  Deanery    and   Canonries  of 
their  statutable  stipends.! 

732    5    0 

712    7    4 

712    7    4 

712    7    4 

712    7 

4 

712    7    4 

712    7    4 

Do.  to  Minor  Canons,  officers,  choir,  sen-ants, 
almsmen,  and  others,  their  statutable  and 
customary  [laynients. 

3,703  13    5 

3,727    9    8 

3,751     2    2 

3,747    3  10 

3,767    6  10 

3,795  11    4 

3,779  17    4 

Expenses  of  Copyhold  Courts,  law.  taxes  and 
rates,  insurances,  and  surveys. 

496    7    6 

031    7    4 

719  17    7i 

823  17  105 

890  13 

3 

772    0    C 

810    4  10 

Distribution  of  Dame  Gething's  charity 

3    0    0 

3    0    0 

3    0    0 

3    0    0 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

3    0     0 

.\nnnal  subscriptions      -          -          .           - 

46    0    0 

48    2    0 

48    2    0 

42  17    0 

51    5 

0 

48    2    0 

48    2    0 

Donations  to  churches,  schools,  &c.     - 

415    0    0 

800    0    0 

.550     0    0 

525    0    0 

1,180    0 

0 

933    3    0 

470    0    0 

Bailiffs,  stipends,  wages,  and  allowances 

83  11    6 

111  19    0 

87  13    0 

87  13    3 

113    8 

3 

08  19    2 

91  19  10 

Customary  payments,  and  augmentations  to 
Vicars  and  Curates. 

780    2    9 

795  15    8 

781     9    0 

720    2    5 

753  11 

9 

746  19    1 

1,010  11    8 

Property  tax  ou  leasehold  fines 

1,064    7    6 

1,216    8    0 

1,216    8    6 

548    4    2 

391  11 

8 

704  16  10 

783    3    2 

Do.            copyhold  fines  - 

104  16  10 

123    5    2 

100    0    2 

61  13    3 

33    2 

2 

62    8    75 

81    1    6 

Jliscellaneous  payments 

1,183  17  lOS 

658    S    7 

694  11    4J 

1,246  16    9 

1,636  14 

7 

2,265    8    65 

1,831    3  115 

Dividends  to  the  Dean,  Canons,   and   sus- 
pended and  charged  Deauery  and  Canon- 
ries and  Fabric. 

20,073    5  11 

25,358    6    1 

24,455  11    6 

36,748    1    3 

30,996  14 

C 

32,893  19    2 

44,041  18  10 

Balance  earned  to  next  year's  account 

Total,  including  baliince  carried  forward  £ 

6,199    9    \\ 

6,3SS    9    4 

3,220    8  10 

4,334  14    6 

5,033    e 

1 

3,251    6    1 

4,438  14  10 

37,634  19  105 

42,533    3    8i 

39,287  14    05 

52,306  11    6 

49,098    9 

95 

48,817    6    15 

60,894  18    1 

•  For  tlie  particulars  of  this  account  for  1861,  and  a  general  abstract  of  it  for  the  preceding  six  years,  see  next  page.  The  amount  of  the  Steward's 
school  account  for  1855  is  not  stated  as  a  separate  sum,  but  it  appears  to  be  1,440?.  13s.  15'/.  The  "  customary  payments  in  respect  of  the  college  " 
do  not  relate  to  the  school,  except  as  to  one  item,  "  wine  for  election  dinner,"  which  was  3.s;.  OS.  9rf.  in  1850.  , -^  .  ^^      .  .,      ,,  .v 

t  Fur  the  year  1855  there  is  added  to  this  item,  "  and  the  Dean's  customary  allowances,  and  abio  the  fees  on  investiture  of  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
funerals,  and  monuments." 


{A.  The  Statutable  Stipends  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  and  suspended  and  charged 
Deanery  and  Canonries  for  1861,  referred  to  in  the  ahove  account  of  expenditure. 
B.  The  Statutable  and  Customary  Payments  to  the  Minor  Canons,  OfficerSjChoir> 
Servants,  Almsmen,  and  others  for  1861,  referred  to  in  the  same  account. 

A. 


The  Deanery 

Twelve  stall's,  at  2S/.  5s.  each 


£     s.   d. 

373     7     4 
339     0     0 


£712     7     4 
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B. 


Minor  Canons  : — 

The  1  St,  or  Precentor 
„  211.1 
„  3rd 
„  4th 
„  5th 
„    6th         . 


£  ».  rf. 

•J02  O  0 

ll:i  12  4 

150  5  0 

150  0  O 

175  0  O 

15G  5  0 


Offickks  : — 

Subilcan 

4 

11 

6 

Treasurer     . 

5 

11 

C 

Steward 

5 

11 

G 

.\rctuieacon 

4 

0 

0 

Term  Lecturer 

20 

0 

0 

Hijih  Stewanl 

5 

0 

0 

lli^h  Hailill" 

C 

1.1 

4 

.\uditor 

10 

0 

0 

Stewartl  of  Manorial  Courts 

10 

0 

0 

Heceiver-General 

218 

0 

0 

Chapter  Clerk 

1G8 

13 

4 

Choir;  — 

The  1st  .Singing-mail 

lis 

4 

0 

„    2nd 

115 

0 

0 

„    3rd 

i2e 

10 

0 

„    41  h 

120 

5 

0 

„    5tli 

123 

15 

1) 

Choir — contintud. 


£     ».    d.      £ 
610    0    0    1,411 


947     2    4 


404     1 


d. 

a 


CIO    0    O     1,41 


3     6 


The  Olh  Singing  man 

122 

19 

0 

„    7th 

122 

3 

0 

„    8tli            „ 

111 

15 

0 

„    nth            „ 

116 

15 

0 

„  10th            „ 

113 

0 

0 

„lllh 

103 

0 

0 

„12lh 

105 

0 

0 

1,406 

12 

0 

Deputies  on  Sundavs  . 

30 

0 

0 

Organist  and  Master  of  Choristers 

250 

15 

0 

Twelve  Choristers 

135 

12 

0 

Organ  HloMers 

10 

0 

0 

Organ  Tuner  .... 

12 

12 

0 

Servants  of  the  Church  ;  — 

£ 

.t. 

d. 

Surveyor  of  the  I'^ibric 

10 

0 

II 

First  Sacrist 

7S 

13 

4 

SccoiKl  do.  and  Library  Keejier 

100 

13 

4 

First  Verger 

45 

S 

4 

Second  do. 

72 

0 

1) 

First  Hellringer 

11 

0 

4 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  do.,  each 

8/.  t>s.  4d. 

24 

19 

0 

Special  ringing 

0 

2 

0 

Abbey  Constable 

3 

2 

(> 

Winding  Abbey  clocks 

10 

16 

0 

308 

14 

10 

Tlie  .Al.MSMFN  ;  — 

Twelve,  at  12/.  17».  4(/.  each 

' 

i 

154 

8 

0 

3,779 

17 

4 

Amswebb. 

Westminstek. 

The  Dean  and 
Chapter, 


HI.   A.MorxT  ami  P.vrticvlars  of  the  Pay.mexts  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  Year  ending  Michaelmas  1861. 


The  Head  Master's  statutable  stipend  and 

allowances   .... 
The  Second  .Master's  statul.dde  stipend 
The  statutable  slipeinls  and  customary  all 
the  College  .Servanis,  viz. :  — 

The  Scholars'  Hutler  and  llrewer     . 
„  Cook  and  Scullion 

„  Laundress 

The  Verger,  for  attending  Scholars 
at  early  service  on  lirst  Sundays  in 
the  month 

The  College  Porter  for  the  like  ser- 
vice .... 

Attendant  on  the  apparatus  for 
warming  school  and  tiurmitory 


£      .t.    </. 


customary 

, 

39 

0    s 

]  J 

0     0 

owances  to 

£     s.    ,/. 

125     5     0 

114    14      0 

13   11      0 

2    0    0 


2     0    0 


24    10     0 


Rills  for  Klection  dinners 



2S2 
113 

0     0 
17  11 

Expenses  at  Election 

(the  Electors 

and  their  as 

'IS- 

tants) 

34 

0     0 

Tradesmen's  bills,  viz 

:  — 

£     s. 

d. 

i\Ieat 

• 

.      304  12 

7i 

Butter 

.      100     4 

2 

Cheese 

. 

.        18     5 

11 

Vegetables  . 

.        25  10 

6 

Bread 

. 

.     102     6 

3 

(iiocery 

.        43  18 

2 

Alilk 

. 

.       29     6 

8 

Beer 

.       64  16 

0 

Ingredients  use.l 

in  commons 

.       52  12 

9 

Coals 

.       47     7 

0 

Coke 

.              . 

7  10 

0 

Charcoal 

2     4 

0 

Mood 

7     1 

6 

Gas 

.              , 

10  19 

9 

Turnery,  &c. 

12     K 

4 

SR9 

0     71- 

£ 

1,374 

0     21, 

Miscellaneous  Payments,  viz., —  £    s.    d. 

Scholars'  gowns        .  .  .60    0    O 

One  year's  water-rate  for  sick  house 
to  i.aily  IJ.ny  ISOl'  .  .         300 

One  year's  water-rate  for  College 
Ilutler's  apailinents,  to  Lady  Uay 
Isoi  .  .  .  .200 

Half  a  year's  water-rate  for  school 
urinals  to  Lady  D.ay  1801.  .         2  10    0 

One    year's   proiicrlv   tax    for  sick 

house  to  Lady  Day  1801    .  .         1     Oil 

One  year's  .issessed  taxes  for  sick 
house  to  Lady  Day  1861    . 

Sweeping  chimneys 

l*ost.ige  of  (iueen's  Scholars' bills    . 

rile  matron,  for  bills  and  sundries 
paid  by  her  for  necessaries  re- 
quired in  the  sick  house  ;  a  year  to 
.Midsummer  ISOl 

Painting  bedsteads  and  i'uniiture  in 

sick  house  .  .  .         .S  12     3 

Table-cloths  for  the  College  hall      .         4     2     3 

Hill  for  purifying  bed  furniture  in 

sick  house  aftiT  fever        .  .         3  IS     0 

Hill  for  gas  regulating  and  purifying 
apparatus,  ^c.,  in  dormitory  and 
cloister  gallery      ■  .  .         9  10    0 


£ 

1,374 


Total  of  Steward's  account  for  the  school     . 
Amount  of  repairs,  &c.  paid  from  the  Fabric  fund 

Total 


d. 

24 


0  18  10 
2  6  6 
1     6     8 


40  19     7 


140  11  0 

1,514   11  2i 

1,074     8  7 

.  £2,588  19  94 


IV.   Abstract  of  Payments  on  account  of  the  School  in  each  Year  from  1855  to  1860,  both  inclusive. 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    s.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

Head  Master's  stipend  and  allowances    . 

.'i9     0     8 

39     0 

S 

39     6     8 

39     0     8 

39     0     8 

39     6     8 

Second  Master's  stipend  . 

15     0    0 

15     0 

0 

15     0     0 

15     0    0 

15     0    0 

15     0     0 

Stipends     and     allowances    to    College 

Servants            .... 

279  19     6 

279  16 

fi 

280  14     C 

282     6     0 

283  18     0 

281   10     0 

Bills  for  Election  dinners 

124  12     31 

120     3 

7 

100     7     Oi 

106  12     3 

107   17   10 

107      2     04 

Expenses  at  Elections 

9     0     0 

9     0 

0 

29     0     0 

34     0     0 

34     0     0 

34     0     0 

Tradesmen's  bill.s 

880      1      93 

864   15 

4i 

822     5     3i 

870     0  111 

818   17      7 

7S5     4     6^ 

Miscellaneous  paymants 

Total  Steward's  account  for  School 

98   12   10 

138  19 

2 

120     7   11 

100  14     0 

119  11     7i 

99     8     5 

1,446   13      \\ 

1,473      1 

Si 

1,419     0  lOj 

1,447   19   105 

1,418   11      Si 

1,361  11  n 

Amount  of  repairs,  &c.,  paid  from  the 

Fabric  fund      .... 
Total         .            £ 

92     4     OJ 

102  19 

4 

234  19     0 

295  15     5 

172     7     3i 

604   10     2i 

1,538  17     7J 

1,576    0 

"ih 

1,653  19  lOJ 

1,743  15     3\ 

1,590  19     0 

1,966      1    105 

Cc 
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Answees  of  the  Rev.  C.  B, 

Master. 


Scott,  B.D.,  Head 


II. 


10.  The  statutes  contemplate  only  two  masters,  styled 
respectively  Archididascalus  and  Hypodidasealus.  These 
masters  had  originally  their  maintenance  in  hall,  in  common 
with  other  members  of  the  foundation,  their  place  bemg  : 
the  second  table. 

The  head  master  had  by  the  statutes  annually — 
For  stipend,  xii  lib. 
For  li\'ery,  xxx  sol. 
For  commons,  vi  lib.  xx  d. 
The  under  master  in  Uke  manner — 

For  stipend,  vii  hb.  vi  sol.  viij  d. 
For  livery,  xxiij  sol.  iv  d. 
For  commons,  vi  lib.  xx  d. 
From  the  absence  of  any  clause  in  the  statutes  prohibit- 
ing tlie  acceptance  of  fees  (such  as  exists  in  the  Winchester 
and  Eton    statutes)    it    may  be  inferred  that  there   must 
also  have  been  some  payment  from  the  fii'st  on  account  of 
boys  not  on  the  foundation,  but  of  the  amount  of  tliis  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  record  exists. 

The  head  master  now  recei^'es  a  stipend  of  201.  a  year 
and  an  allowance  of  \9l.  6s.  Sd.  "  board  wages,"  seemingly 
a  commutation  at  some  period  for  his  meals  in  haU.  He 
pays  a  small  rent  (ds.  2d.  yearly)  for  part  of  his  house  ;  in 
all  other  respects  the  fabric  is  maintained  rent  free  by  the 
chapter,  as  is  that  of  the  under  master's,  who  has  a  stipend 
of  15/.  a  year,  but  no  board  wages.  Both  have  a  daily 
allowance  of  bread  from  the  college  baker  during  school 
times.  They  have  further  a  share  of  the  tuition  fees  paid 
by  parents,  annually  and  at  the  entrance  of  boys,  which 
have  been  divided  according  to  various  schemes  at  different 
times.  To  these  will  henceforth  be  added  certain  fees  from 
a  recent  grant  of  the  Chapter,  for  each  Queen's  scholar, 
as  explained  in  Answer  13. 

The  head  and  under  master  have  also,  by  old  custom,  re- 
ceived fees  from  certain  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form  on  their 
leaving  the  school. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  during  my  own 
tenure  of  office,  the  salaries  stand  thus : — 

Tuition  Leaving  Stipend  and 

Fees.  Fees.     Allowances. 


Headmaster     -        -^1,054      -      80      -      .3.9 

Under  master     - 

580      -      33      -       15 

First  assistant    • 

275 

Second  assistant 

240  Chm-ch  ushership,  50/. 

Third  assistant  - 

210 

Mathematical  assistant 

250 

Arithmetical  assistant 

277 

French  assistant 

132 

These  sums  are  net,  certain  school  expenses  being  paid 
in  addition  out  of  the  total. 

I  have  no  means  of  giving  information  as  to  th'ej  original 
emoluments  of  the  Dean  and  Canons;  their  present  incomes 
are  fLxed  by  Act  of  Parhament. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  two  masters  of  the  statutable 
foundation  there  ai'e  now  three  classical  assistants,  two 
mathematical,  and  one  for  French ;  another  assistant  may 
probably  be  added  after  Christmas.  The  arithmetical  and 
French  masters,  however,  have  only  given  certain  hours  of 
their  time  in  the  week. 

From  the  records  of  a  dispute  in  the  year  1667  between 
Dr.  Busby  and  Dr.  Bagshawe,  the  then  under  master  (and 
a  very  quarrelsome  personage),  it  seems  that  Busby  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  to  himself,  possibly  then  for  the  first 
time.  Bagshawe  ai'ers  that  if  the  school  were  limited  to 
the  statutable  number  of  132,  the  two  masters  could  per- 
fectly well  teach  the  whole.  We  find  also  from  some 
accounts  that  have  been  preser\-ed  (printed  in  page  218  of 
the  Census  Alumnorum),  that  in  1G82,  Busby  and  Knipe 
being  masters,  there  was  one  usher  besides.  The  number 
of  the  school  increased  under  Friend  (1711-33),  and  pro- 
bably another  usher  may  then  have  been  added. 

There  is  evidence  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  B.  XIII., 
No.  16,  that  there  was  a  thu'd  master  at  least  as  early  as  the 
year  1600.     In  1656  the  numbers  varied  from  241  to  203. 

A  French  "  extra  "  master  was  first  added  in  1826. 

The  French  and  mathematical  masters  were  placed  on  the 
staff  by  my  predecessor  in  1846. 

The  rule  of  late  years  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of 
'  boys  under  one  master's  charge  to-  30  in  the  school  gene- 
rally, the  highest  and  lowest  di\'isions  not  exceeding  20. 
This  (ve  find  in  practice  to  be  fully  as  much  work  as  can 
honestly  be  done.  The  regulation  of  such  matters  rests 
with  the  head  master,  or  in  the  under  school  ^vith  the 
under  master. 

12.  The  head  master  has  the  Sixth  Form  in  his  own 
hands,  and  the  under  master  the  under  school.  Other 
masters  have  each  his  own  division,    The  head  master  has 


the  duty  of  generally  superintending  the  upper  school ;  the 
under  master  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  college. 

The  disciplinary  powers  of  each  are  fully  explained  in  the 
answers  to  Part  III. 

The  head  master  appoints  and  can  dismiss  all  the  assist- 
ants for  the  upper  school.  The  classical  and  mathematical 
assistants  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  persons  %vho  have  taken 
honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  they  are  usually  in  holy 
orders,  but  not  invariably. 

I  am  told  that  the  apjjointment  of  all  assistants  has  by 
custom  rested  with  the  head  master. 

There  is  no  rule  respecting  superannuation,  nor  any  pro- 
vision for  it,  such  as  the  Eton  fellowships  supply.  It  would 
be  most  desirable  if  there  were. 

13.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  are  admitted  by  the 
Dean  on  the  presentation  of  the  head  master.  Further  par- 
ticulars are  given  under  Question  15. 

Tlie  statutes  by  which  the  foundation  is  governed  are 
supposed  never  to  have  received  the  royal  assent.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  a  condition  of 
things  which  actually  existed,  or  at  least  was  intended  to 
exist,  in  the  reign  of  the  foundress  ;  and  under  these  the 
scholars  were  supjjlied  \nth  their  lodging,  beds,  and  meals 
in  hall.  The  system  of  hall  was,  that  the  steward  managed 
the  table  and  balanced  the  accoimt  quarterly  with  the  trea- 
surer. Each  scholar  had  a  tutor  who  was  responsible  for 
him.  If  the  cost  to  each  exceeded  his  allowance  for 
commons,  he  would  pay  the  difi'erence  ;  if  it  were  les.s,  he 
would  receive  the  surplus  ;  and  the  amount  was  no  doubt 
adequate  originally,  as  well  as  that  for  livery.  Each  scholar 
has  by  statute — 

For  livery,  xiij  s.  iv  d. 
For  commons,  Ix  s.  x  d. 
Extra  allowances  were  given  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
table  on  festivals  and  holidays.  The  masters  having  tlieir 
own  allowances  and  stipends  were  doubtless  considered  to 
be  provided  for,  so  that  the  scholars  would  receive  their 
instruction  free  of  charge.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
cluded from  the  provisions  made  by  Bishop  Williams  in 
1623  for  his  additional  scholars,  mentioned  in  answer  16, 
that  such  was  the  usage  at  that  time.  However,  we  find 
that  in  1689,  under  Busby,  the  Queen's  scholars  paid  him 
each  four  guineas  a  year,  with  a  present  of  half  a  guinea 
yeai'ly  to  the  under  master.  This  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  an  old  Queen's  scholar,  printed  at  page  218  of  the 
Census  Alumnorum,  referred  to  above.  The  amount  was 
gradually  increased,  by  what  stages  or  at  what  times  I 
cannot  learn. 

In  later  times,  before  the  year  1846,  the  Queen's  scholars 
were  each  attached  to  some  boarding  house,  where  they  ob- 
tained great  part  of  their  meals,  paying  for  this  24  guineas 
a  year;  they  also  paid  17  guineas  tuition  fees,  and  10 
guineas  for  corrections,  a  sort  of  private  tuition. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  since  that  time  undertaken 
the  entire  maintenance  of  the  Queen's  scholars,  and  within 
the  last  year  have  granted,  (with  the  consent  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  to  whom  at  ))resent  everything  is 
required  to  be  submitted,)  an  annual  sum  of  seven  guineas 
for  each  Queen's  scholar,  in  augmentation  of  the  inade- 
quate tuition  fees  paid  by  jiarents.  The  items  charged  to 
parents  are  annually  as  follows  : — 

Tuition  fees         .  .  - 

Matron  and  ser\'ants  in  sanitarium 
Daily  medical  attendance 
Servants  in  college 
Fire  and  hghts    -  -  - 

Washing  ... 

In  all 

For  special  private  instruction  in  classics  or  mathematics, 
I  drawing,  singing,  or  fencing,  the  same  rates  are  to  l)e 
added  to  this  as  for  other  boys.     See  below,  in  Part  111. 

The  Queen's  scholars  alone  under  the  statutes  possessed 
the  ])rivilege  of  election  to  the  studentships  of  Christ 
Church  and  scholarships  of  Trinity,  and  this,  in  the  altered 
shape  of  these  endowments,  they  stiU  retain.  The  chief 
authority  in  the  school  as  monitors,  &c.,  is  vested  in  them 
(see  Ans.  27,  Part  III.  p.  17),  and  there  are  no  privileges 
or  advantages  conmron  to  the  other  boys  from  which 
they  are  excluded. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  diminished  value  of 
the  Queen's  scholars'  position  in  modern  times.  The  rapid 
and  unforeseen  fall  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  money 
rendered  the  old  allowances,  which  necessarily  were  kept  at 
the  same  (or  nearly  the  same)  nominal  rate,  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  their  purpose.  The  statutes  direct  the  reserved 
rents,  from  which  the  monthly  outgoings  and  expenses  of 
the  body  corporate  were  to  be  supphed,  to  be  kept  at  their 
existing  rate  ;  this  provision  became  practically  inoperative. 
The  alteration  of  habits  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  common 
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meals  in  hnll,  from  which  the  scholars  suffered,  the  surplus 
provision  for  the  hifjh  table  beinfr  part  of  their  supply.  The 
school  had  no  share  in  dividends,  so  that  anything  sjjent 
upon  it  was  so  much  deducted  from  the  ])rivate  incomes  of 
those  who  decided  upon  the  expenditure.  And,  although 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the 
l>resent  Chapter  have  dealt  with  the  school  of  late,  I  cannot 
avoid  stating  my  conviction  that  it  is  most  important  for 
the  welfare  of  the  school,  that,  in  any  readjustment  of 
property,  these  mistakes  should  not  be  repeated.  No  basis 
can  be  a  right  one  which  does  not  contain  within  itself  some 
power  of  adaptation  to  the  changes  which  time  may  bring. 

1-1.  The  number  of  foundation  scholars  is  fixed  by  the 
statutes  at  40.  The  actual  number  was  below  the  statu- 
table limit  from  \S4\  to  18-4/;  there  were  five  unfilled 
vacancies  in  1841,  a  nuich  larger  number  in  184(),  so  large 
tliat  my  predecessor  refrained  from  filling  them  all  U])  in 
1847.  and  the  number  was  not  made  complete  until  1848; 
since  that  time  there  have  always  been  candidates  enough  to 
fill  up  vacancies,  unless  occasionally  for  short  periods  before 
election. 

15.  The  statute  runs  thus: — 

"  Neminem  in  collegium  nostrum  qui  in  dicta  schola 
nostra  annum  integrum  ante  tempus  electionis  educatus 
non  fuerit,  nee  plures  uno  ex  eodem  comitatu  in  una  elec- 
tione  ehgi  aut  admitti  volumus. 

"  Pr.-eterea  nuUus  qui  ha?res  jam  sit,  aut  qui  futunis  sit 
patre  mortuohceres,  cujushsereditas  summam  decem  hbra- 
rum  excesserit,  in  hunc  numerum  co-ojitetur.  Electi  autem 
quam  primum  loca  vacua  fuerint  suo  ordine  flexis  genibus 
a  dccano  vel  eo  absente  prodecano  public^  in  aul&  .  .  . 
admittantur." 

The  provision  as  to  age  is  this  : — 

"  Nee  ante  octavum  annum  quisquam  admittatur  in 
disci|)ulum,  nee  post  decimum  octa\iim  annum  in  schola 
nostra  permaneat." 

A  candidate  is  now  required  to  jiroduce  his  certificate  of 
baptism,  and  to  have  been  a  year  i)rcviously  in  the  school. 
He  must  also,  as  he  is  to  leave  after  four  years  in  college, 
be  under  15  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year 
of  election.  This  limit  was  fixed  under  the  advice  of  the 
present  Solicitor  General,  in  place  of  an  irregular  mode  of 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  baptism,  which  had  formerly 
been  in  use.  The  other  provisions  have  never  been  en- 
forced, nor  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  enforcing  them. 
The  last  is  so  far  important  that  it  shows  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  foundation  were  not  intended  for  the  possessors 
or  heirs  of  any  considerable  estates,  but  rather  for  those  of 
limited  means. 

The  candidates  for  admission  are,  under  the  statute,  to 
be  examined  by  the  electors,  i.e.,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  with  their  assessors,  and  the  head  master,  at  their 
annual  visitation  of  the  school;  and  this  is  still  the  case  in 
form,  that  is,  they  come  up  before  the  examiners,  and  are 
briefly  tested  in  some  author.  But  the  real  examination  is 
one  conducted  by  the  head  master,  and  called  the  challenges, 
in  which  the  boys  put  questions  to  each  other  and  take 
places,  the  head  master  acting  as  moderator.  They  are 
usually  prepared  by  some  of  the  elder  boys  in  college,  called 
'  helps,'  who  are  likewise  present  at  each  challenge  as 
witnesses  and  advocates  for  the  candidates.  This  is  pro- 
bably she  only  living  rehc  of  the  old  disputations.  The 
contest  is  go\'erned  by  rules,  occasionally  modified,  and  I 
have  added  to  it  a  paper  of  Latin  ])rose,  and  one  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  The  places  being  thus  fixed,  the 
candidates  are  presented  by  the  liead  master  to  the  Dean, 
and  admitted  by  him,  so  far  as  vacancies  exist ;  the  residue 
are  placed  on  the  indentures  as  prel-lccti,  and  from  these 
any  vacancies  which  may  occur  during  the  year  are  sup- 
plied. I  imagine  that  no  material  change  has  occurred 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

16.  There  are  four  boys  on  the  foundation  of  Bishop 
AVilliams  (Lord  Keeper  in  James  the  First's  reign)  whom 
he  appears  to  have  intended  to  add  to  the  foundation,  but 
never  provided  funds  for  carrying  his  purpose  into  effect. 
The  matter  was  investigated  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
which  made  a  final  order  in  the  case,  April  13,  1836.  I'he 
Master  entrusted  with  the  inquiry  found  that  the  original 
deed  of  foundation,  if  ever  executed,  was  lost  or  not  to  be 
discovered ;  but  that  certain  provisions  which  it  had  con- 
tained or  was  meant  to  contain  were  recited  in  a  deed 
conveying  a  rentcharge  for  the  benefit  of  the  foundation. 
The  ijoys  were  to  have  gowns  furnished  to  them,  their 
meals  in  hall  like  the  Queen's  scholars,  and  to  occupy  the 
chambers  which  the  Bishop  had  pro^^ded  for  them.  Further 
directions  are  given  for  their  election  and  promotion  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  this  last  benefaction  is  now 
*holly  lost  to  the  school.  For  trouble  concerning  them 
the  Dean  is  to  receive  10.s.,  the  treasurer  5s.,  and  the  head 
master  5s.  yearly.  The  charity  had  been  wholly  neglected 
or  improperly  administered  until  the  suit  in  the  Court  of 
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Exchequer;  the  order  then  made  directs  election  to  be 
made  from  boys  born  in  Wales  and  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln alternately,  and,  in  default  of  these,  from  Westminster. 
Vacancies  to  be  advertised.  The  boys  were  to  have  bbie 
gowns  provided  for  them,  and  to  receive  the  rest  of  their 
dividend  in  books.  At  this  time,  1  beheve,  they  ]mid  no 
tuition  fees,  for  which  exemption  no  ground,  except  custom, 
can  have  existed.  The  income  of  the  foundation  is  about 
7-/.  yearly  in  all,  for  the  four  boys ;  it  will  not  increase, 
being  in  fixed  i)ayments. 

My  predecessor  altered  the  system,  abolishing  the  blue 
gown,  which  was  a  mere  source  of  annoyance  tu  the  wearer,s 
and  offered  to  parents  to  remit  all  tuition  fees  on  condition 
of  receiving  the  dividends,  about  17  guineas  each  yearly. 
This  is  the  i)rcsent  usage. 

1 7.  The  statutes  eontemiilate  the  admission  of  pensioners, 
town  boys,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  80,  in  addition  to 
the  Queen's  scholars  and  choristers.     Tlie  words  are  : — 

"  Pensionarii  ut  studiorum  socii  in  collegium  recipiantur 
sed  ita  ut  nee  moribus  honestis  nee  studiis  desint,  cisdem 
legibus  teneantur  quibusdiscipuli,  eadem  ab  his  requirantur, 
eandcm  obedicntiam  jira^stent :  sed  ut  neque  numero  nee 
imperitia  obsint,  provideatur  ut  neque  decano  plures  quam 
sex,  neque  singulis  ])r,Tbendariis  jdures  duobus,  neque  ludi- 
magistro  plures  quatuor,  neque  hypodidascalo  plures  duobus 
pensionariis  sint.  Kt  ut  hi  solum  in  collegium  admittantur 
qui  prodecani  unius  privbcndarii  et  ludimagisti-i  judicio  ad 
mitiimum  octo  orationis  ])artcs  memoriter  probe  didicerint, 
et  qui  scribere  saltein  mediocriter  noverint,  et  dc  quorum 
indole,  honestis  moribus,  et  in  literis  felici  progressu  bonam 
spem  conceperint.  .  .  .  I'^undem  modum  in  oppidanis 
peregrinis  et  aliis  ii>  scholam  nosti-am  recijnendis  et  admit- 
tendis  obser\ari  volumus.  Et  ne  nimio  scholarium  numero 
praeceptores  onercntur,  statuimus  ne  ex  onnii  gcncrc  scho- 
larium plures  centum  viginti,  jjra'ter  choristas,  unquam  in 
scholam  admittantur,  aut  in  eadem  esse  pcrmittantur." 

Other  provisions  follow,  defining  the  relations  of  the 
pupils  to  their  tutors,  who  were  responsible  for  them  to  the 
college  or  body  corjiojate.  Every  boy  admitted  into  the 
college,  that  is,  every  Queen's  scholar  or  ])cnsioncr,  was 
required  to  pro^-idc  liimself  with  a  tutor  within  15  days, 
on  pain  of  expulsion. 

The  "  oppidans,  strangers,  and  others  "'  who  were  only 
admitted  to  the  school  did  not  require  a  tutor.  It  is  mani- 
fest, however,  that  they  were  to  share  in  the  instniction  and 
general  advantages  of  the  school;  and  from  their  ranks 
mainly  the  foundation  was  to  be  recruited.  It  docs  not 
seem  that  they  were  intended  to  be  taught  gratuitously  ;  I 
pres\nne  the  head  master  or  the  Dean  fixed  the  terms. 

18.  The  charges  for  boys  on  the  foundation  have  been 
already  specified.  In  reference  to  the  boarding  houses,  I 
annex  the  reply  of  my  senior  assistant : 

"  The  necessary  exi)enses  of  a  boarder  at  Westminster  are — 
School  fees        -    ,£26     5    0 
Board,  &c.        -        68     5     0 
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i;94  10    0  annually. 

"  There  is  also  a  small  general  subscription  for  cricket 
and  football,  so  small  that  it  is  paid  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Last  year  it  was  lis.  .3c?; 

"  No  other  expense  is  incurred  without  the  ])arents' 
knowledge  and  [irevious  consent.  With  that  consent  is.  a 
week  is  given  during  the  boating  season  for  every  boy  who 
goes  on  the  water,  and  2s.  6d.  more  weekly  for  members  of 
an  eight  or  eleven. 

"  It  is  usual,  for  the  convenience  of  parents,  to  advance 
Is.  a  week  for  allowance;  also,  when  it  is  desired,  travelling 
expenses  are  paid,  and  cab  money  to  take  boys  to  their 
destination  when  they  have  leave  out  on  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  As  to  these  amounts,  there  is  very  little  discretion 
in  the  master's  hands.  Besides  his  natural  wish  to  enforce 
economy  among  boys,  he  has  a  direct  interest  in  curtailing 
these  expenses ;  for  the  providing  the  sums  in  the  form 
required,  and  keeping  account  of  them,  is  a  serious  tax 
upon  the  matron,  and  the  total  amount  is  of  course  so  much 
addition  to  the  capital  necessary  for  maintaining  the  house. 

"  With  regard  to  tradesmen's  bills,  the  rule  is  that 
nothing  can  be  su])plied  to  any  boy  below  the  remove  with- 
out an  order  from  home  or  from  a  master.  I  ne\-er  give  an 
order  without  satisfying  myself  that  the  jiarent  wishes  the 
article  to  be  supplied.  In  the  case  of  boys  in  the  remove  or 
sixth  form,  parents  can  please  themselves  whether  orders 
shall  continue  to  be  given  or  not.  In  addition  to  the 
guarantee  just  mentioned,  at  the  end  of  each  half  year, 
every  tradesman's  bill  is  examined  by  the  master  before  it 
is  sent  to  the  parent.  If  any  extravagance  is  detected  the 
boy  is  spoken  to,  and  means  used  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

'•■  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  limit  of  expense ; 
practically,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  very  moderate  one.  Some 
boys  come  from  distant  homes,  and  supply  almost  all  their 
annual  wants  at  school.     Others  live  near,  and  get  scarcely 
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anything  but  Ijooks.  Sometimes  also,  in  the  case  of  wards, 
it  is  a  very  great  convenience  to  the  guardian  that  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  ward's  total  expenses  should  be  included 
in  the  school  bills ;  and  I  have  grounds  for  thinking  that  in 
the  case  of  boys  whose  parents  are  living  the  same  thing  is 
sometimes  desired  for  family  reasons. 

"  I  enclose  herewith  the  highest  bill  that  was  sent  in  for 
the  last  half  year,  and  also  the  lowest.  Further  details  shall 
be  furnished,  if  desired,  at  the  close  of  the  year.* 

"  The  charges  for  private  tuition,  drawing,  singing,  and 
fencing  are  uniform  for  the  scliool." 

All  charges  for  a  boarder  or  half  boarder,  that  is  a  boy 
sleeping  at  home,  but  having  his  breakfast  and  dinner  at 
the  school,  are  paid  to  the  boarding  house  master. 

The  charges  for  tuition  of  home  boarders  are  paid  to  the 
under  master.  In  either  case  such  charges  are  returned  to 
the  head  master,  and  brought  into  the  general  account. 

1!).  The  amount  was  2,'J26l.  Is. 

20.  A  certain  number  of  the  boys  live  at  their  own  homes, 
or,  in  rare  cases,  with  friends  to  whose  care  the  parents 
have  committed  them.  Such  boys  pay  the  same  tuition 
fees  as  the  rest,  viz.,  10  guineas  at  entrance,  and  25  guineas 
a  year,  and  share  equally  in  the  instruction,  use  of  Jilay- 
grijunds,  &c.  They  are  apt,  however,  if  they  lix'e  at  any 
distance,  to  go  straight  from  school  to  their  own  homes, 
and  take  no  part  in  the  games;  also,  if  the  case  require 
special  watching  or  attention,  there  is,  of  course  oy  no  means 
the  same  opportunity  for  it  as  e.xist.s  with  those  wholly 
under  our  charge.  Some  boys  also  are  half  boarders,  as 
above  mentioned,  but  this  has  never  been  a  large  class. 

21.  Besides  the  40  Queen's  scholars  accommodated  in 
the  dormitory  and  rooms  below,  there  are  two  boarding 
houses,  of  which  one  has  contained  at  one  time  42,  the 
other  35  boys.  Tlie  general  control  of  these  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  head  master,  and  I  some  )-ears  back  laid  down 
'J5  as  the  limit  of  numbers  in  either  ho\ise,  since  which  time 
this  has  never  been  e.xceeded.  The  management  of  each 
house  is  in  charge  of  the  master  to  whom  it  l;elongs,  and  the 
matron,  who  assists  him,  and  is  fully  described  in  Sect.  III. 

22.  The  Queen's  scholars  sleep  in  the  dormitory,  which 
is  now  divided  Vjy  partitions  about  7  feet  high,  into  separate 
apartments,  across  the  front  of  which  curtains  are  drawn. 
Two  large  chambers  below  are  used  as  sitting  rooms  for 
study  and  general  purposes  (meals  are  in  hall),  in  one  of 
which  are  8  studies  or  "  boxes  "  for  the  senior  boys,  generally 


•  Highest. 

■Westminstee.— January  to  AVhitsuntidc  ISCl. 

Scliool  Expmscs. 

£    s. 

</. 

School  fees     - 

. 

13    3 

U 

Board,  &c.     - 

- 

31    2 

U 

Private  Expenses. 

£  s.  a. 

47     5 

0 

Drawing  master 

1  13    0 

Fencing  master 

— 

Singing  master 

— 

Library  subscription,            ;  fields,            ;  water,) 

.5s.;           footliall,                -            -           -           -S 

Allowance,  14s. ;  travelling  and  cab  money,  il.  Is. 

4  1.-|    (1 

Extra  washing,  2«. 

tjd. ;  postage 

(1    2    (j 

Mischief 

-- 

Bookseller 

2  K!  10 

TaiUn-    - 

0    S     (1 

Shoemaker 

8    S     G 

Hatter  - 

0     1     0 

Glover  - 

— 

H.-iir  dresser     - 

0    8  10 

Carpenter 

School  expenses 

0    1    c 

47    5 

E13  19    2 

, 

0 

Private  expenses 
Total 

13  111 

2 

£61     4 

2 

Lowest. 

Westminstee.— January  to  Whitsuntide  1861. 

School  Expcjijses. 

£    s. 

d. 

School  fees  - 

.           .           .           -           . 

- 

13    2 

6 

Board,  &b.    - 

34    2 

47     6 

6 
0 

Private  Ex-pemes. 
Drawing  master         .  .  .  .  - 

Fencing  master  -  -  -  -  • 

Singing  ma.ster  .  .  .  -  - 

Library  subscription,  ;  iields,  ;  water,"? 

1  football,  -  -  -  -3 

Allowance,  14s. ;  travelling  and  cab  money 
Extra  washing,  ;  postage. 

Mischief  .-.--- 

Bookseller       ------ 

Tailor 

Shoemaker       .----- 

Hatter  ...---- 

Glover  ------- 

Hair  dresser  .  -  .  -  . 


£    s.  d. 


0  14    0 


1  12 
0    2 


£3    8    6 


each  occupied  by  two  boys.  In  the  boarding  houses  the 
sleeping  rooms  usually  contain  from  2  to  5  beds  ;  some  of 
the  elder  boys  have  small  single  rooms. 

The  sitting  rooms  in  which  they  study  of  an  ex'ening  are 
assigned  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  master;  for  the 
most  ])art  boys  in  the  same  form  are  together.  There  is  no 
library  or  other  place  for  study  at  the  school  except  the 
school  room  and  class-rooms  themseh'es. 

2.'j.  The  Queen's  scholars'  meals  are  supplied  by  the 
Chapter.  In  the  boarding  houses  there  is  breakfast  at  9, 
dinner  at  2,  and  tea  at  7.  AH  the  food  supplied  is  of  the 
best  kind,  and  ample  in  quantity. 

24.  Not  in  any  way.  The  rates  are  uniform. 
*25.  The  t)oarding  houses  are  ke])t  at  the  private  risk  of 
the  masters  to  whom  they  belong.  Any  profits  thence  de- 
ri\'able  I  consider  a  due  remuneration  for  the  responsibility 
undertaken  by  the  master,  and  the  care  and  moral  super- 
intendence which  he  bestows  upon  the  nimates  :  probably 
without  boarding  houses  the  services  of  efficient  masters 
might  have  been  difficult  or  not  possible  to  secure.  Before 
I84()  the  boarding  houses  were  all  kept  Iiy  dames,  with  a 
resident  master  in  charge  of  each  ;  at  which  jieriod  the  fees 
for  "  corrections  "  made  the  position  of  an  assistant  master 
far  more  profitable  than  it  is  now. 

26.  Boys  will  and  do  resort  to  such  shops,  but  I  believe 
it  to  1)6  wholly  unnecessary,  and  we  discourage  it  by  every 
means  in  our  power. 

27.  The  master  of  the  house  provides  furniture  for  the 
rooms,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  it. 

28.  The  selection  of  a  boarding  house  rests  with  the 
parent.  I  have  always,  on  prmciple,  abstained  from  gix'ing 
a  recommendation  of  one  house  in  preference  to  another. 

21).  Two  classical  masters  keep  boarding  houses ;  there 
are  no  others.  If  there  were  boys  for  another  house,  and 
one  could  be  obtained  in  a  fitting  situation,  I  should  at  once 
authorize  another  master  to  open  it.  But  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  of  our  position  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  almost  hopeless  at  ])resent  to  obtain  any  additional 
buarding-house  accommodation. 

.'iO.  The  head  master  could  so  strongly  discourage  parents 
from  sending  their  sons  to  any  boarding  house  not  sanctioned 
by  him,  that  I  should  think  no  one  would  desire  to  make 
the  venture  under  such  conditions. 

31.  From  4  to  5  years.  Boys  on  the  foundation  rather 
longer.  A  large  jn-oportion  of  these  look  forward  to  a  career 
at  the  University ;  and  when  boys  leave  young  they  are 
generally  intended  for  some  dilferent  line  of  life. 

32.  (i)  and  (3).  The  number  of  boys  now  (November 
1861)  in  each  form  is^ 

Sixth  form  18,  Upper  Shell,  15. 
Remove,      14,  Under  Shell,  13. 
Upjjer  5th,  14,  Upjier  4th,  14. 
Under  5th,  16,  Under  4th,  12. 
Under  School,  20. 
Forming  six  divisions.     Total  number,  136. 
(2.)  No  lists  of  the  school  were  ever  prhited,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  until  1851 ;  and  for  the  numbers  in  previous  years 
I  am  indebted  to  a  return  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  T.   W.  Weare.     From  that  year  onward  the  printed 
lists  are  followed,  and  I  believe  the  numbers  given  to  be 
the  maximum  for  each  year.* 

1842  -        -        -    85    I  1844     .        -        -    85 

1843  -        -        -     77    I  1845     -        -        -     85 

*  Tne  subjoined  additional  lists  were  aftenvards  furnished 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Rev.  T.  \V.  Weare. 


Year 

Number  of  Boys. 

En 

trances. 

Boarders 

Queen's 

Other 

Home 

Total. 

(ineUxding 

Home 

Total. 

Scholars. 

Boarders. 

Boarders. 

Queen's 
Scholars.) 

Boarders. 

1846 

36 

17 

26 

70 

25 

6 

31 

1847 

38 

50 

16 

1114 

38 

3 

41 

1848 

40 

66 

18 

124 

.'M 

7 

41 

1849 

40 

76 

22 

1.17 

26 

8 

34 

1850 

40 

78 

18 

laii 

36 

2 

83 

18.51 

40 

77 

20 

l.'i7 

25 

6 

31 

1852 

40 

81 

20 

141 

21 

10 

31 

18.53 

40 

78 

23 

141 

26 

8 

34 

1854 

40 

78 

23 

141 

30 

5 

33 

18.5.5 

40 

78 

19 

137 

17 

4 

21 

1856 

40 

65 

24 

129 

19 

8 

•27 

1857 

40 

65 

25 

LW 

24 

10 

34 

18.58 

40 

74 

28 

142 

30 

5 

35 

1859 

40 

66 

25 

131 

16 

B 

22 

1860 

40 

54 

26 

120 

11 

4 

15 

Summary  of  entrances  by  Decades  from  1821  to  1860. 


School  expenses 
Private  expenses 

Total  - 


47    5    0 


£49  13    6 


Decade. 

Boarders. 

Home  Boarders. 

Total. 

1821  to  1830  incl. 
1831  „  1840          .        -        -        - 
1841  „  1850         -        -        .        - 
1851  „  1860  (June  13) 

426 
147 
231 
219 

142 
69 
61 
66 

568 
216 
292 
283 
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18^fi 
lS-47 
1848 
184!* 
18o0 
1851 
1852 
185.i 


95 

1854 

104 

1855 

lil 

185(i 

137 

1857 

136 

1858 

l.i2 

185!) 

I  as 

18(;() 

Ui7 

18(il 

141 

\:i3 

125 
12!) 
140 
l.il 
123 
136 


(4.1  In  the  senior  assistant's  house  are  .'il  boarders,  1  half 
boarder.  In  tlie  second  assistant's,  26  boarders,  2  half 
boarders. 


III. 

1 .  We  have  no  precise  rule.  Boys  are  not  brought  to  us 
earlier  than  at  !)  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
above  14,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  his  previous 
teacher  is  indispensable. 

2.  Kvery  l)oy  is  examined  by  the  head  and  under  master 
on  liis  admission  to  the  school.  In  case  of  sucli  ilcficiency 
in  tlic  art  ol  writinj;  as  would  chsable  a  boy  from  doing  the 
work  of  his  form,  he  woidd  he  sent  back  to  his  parents  to 
learn  this.  The  ordinary  sul)jects  of  examination  are  the 
elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  aritlunetic. 

.'i.  We  do  not  allow  any  boy  to  remain  in  the  imder 
school  after  12  years  of  age,  if  we  can  avoid  it;  nor  in  the 
fourth  form  after  14.  Where  difficulty  arises  in  carrying 
out  this  rule,  the  fault  lies  in  the  parents'  ])revious  neglect. 

4.  I  have  once  or  twice  placed  a  boy,  ccmiing  with  a  good 
character  and  high  attainments,  as  high  as  the  upper  shell, 
but  this  is  very  rare. 

5.  About  1!)  years  of  age;  there  is  no  fixed  rule, 
(i.  Tlie  tables  are  sent  herewith. 

7.  The  head  master  has  power  to  regulate  generally  the 
course  of  study  and  books  used  ;  subject  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen's  scholars  to  his  general  subordination  to  the  Dean. 

8.  I  have  been  uniformly  accustomed  to  considt  such  of 
my  assistant  masters  as  ])0ssessed  suilicient  experience  to 
guide  them  in  respect  of  the  studies  of  tlie  school. 

9.  Ilemoves  are  given  mainly  according  to  proficiency. 
Seniority  is  only  recognized  so  far  as  this,  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  evils  which  arise  from  keeping  boys  of  advanced 
age  too  long  in  junior  forms,  a  boy  is  j)romoted  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  in  any  but  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  ignorance 
and  idleness.  The  removes  given  by  seniority  average 
about  one  in  eight.  Proficiency  is  estimated  ])artly  by  tlie 
weekly  marks  for  lessons  and  exercises,  and  partly  by  ex- 
amination. Twice  a  year,  at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide, 
trials  take  place,  in  which  the  boys  arc  required  to  translate 
on  paper  passages  froiu  Greek  and  Latin  into  English,  and 
from  English  into  Latin  prose  and  verse,  all  new  to  them  at 
the  time.  Marks  are  given  for  this,  and  likewise  examina- 
tions, viva  voce  and  on  paper,  are  conducted  by  the  masters, 
by  which  all  the  work  of  the  half  year  is  tested,  no  master 
examining  his  own  form.  There  is  also  an  examination  in 
August,  but  no  "  trials."     The  marks  for  examination  are 
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then  combined,  in  certain  proportions,  with  those  for  form        Answers. 
work,  and  the  places  are  fixed  l)y  the  result,  

In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  ditfcrent  subjects,  I  Westminster. 
shoidd  say  that  classics  reckoned  as  fully  two-thirds  of  tlie 
wliole,  the  remaining  third  being  (ireok  Testament  and 
scrijjtural  subjects,  history,  geography,  and  English,  so  far 
as  answers  to  historical  and  other  questions,  on  paper,  may 
be  considered  English  comjiosition. 

Tlie  mathematical  divisions  of  the  school  are  generally 
coincident  with  the  classical,  chiefly  from  the  great  jiractical 
diiticultics  of  arrangement  under  any  other  system.  If 
however  a  boy  is  so  far  advanced  beyond  his  classmates  as 
to  make  this  a  real  injustice  to  him,  his  ease  is  treated  as  an 
exception.  Ihit  the  members  of  a  mathematical  class  neccl 
not  be,  nor  are  they  in  fact,  working  at  the  same  subject, 
though  they  are  with  the  master  at  the  same  time. 

Ill  Ereiich  the  two  highest  forms  are  thrown  together, 
and  divided  anew  to  form  the  French  classes  ;  the  same  is 
done  with  the  youngest.  The  intermediate  classes  arc  at 
])rescnt  coineiclent  witli  the  forms.  I  hoj)?,  however,  to 
alter  this  by  obtaining  the  services  ot  another  French 
master,  so  soon  as  1  hi  ve  a  classroom  for  him  to  teach  in, 
which  hitherto  has  never  been  the  ease.* 

10.  Our  French  master,  .M.  Diipont,  comes  to  us  for 
eleven  hours  in  the  week  at  present.  lie  has  7  classes,  of 
whom  4  come  for  2  hours  a  week,  and  .'i  for  one  hour.  The 
young  boys  who  are  leiu-ning  Frencli  Grammar  for  the  first 
time,  are  taught  by  one  of  the  assistant  masters.  1  have 
bad  an  examination  annually  of  late  years,  in  the  autumn, 
and  given  books  as  prizes  for  progress  made. 

French  and  mathematics  form  a  part  of  our  regular  work, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  extra  fees.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  teach  any  other  modern  language,  nor  have  wc 
any  appliances  for  tlie  study  of  jihysicul  science. 

Mathematics  are  fairly  studied,  and  with  some  success  by 
such  boys  as  have  a  taste  for  this  branch  of  knowledge; 
the  more  advanced  have  usually  read  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  mechanics,  and  occasionally  the  diflcrential  cal- 
culus, before  leaving  school. 

11.  We  have  no  such  extra  fees. 
I  consider  that  when  the  difl'erent  capacities  of  boys  are 

taken  into  account,  their  jirogress  in  mathematics  is  not 
very  difl'erent  from  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin;  the 
management  of  a  form  is,  liowevcr,  in  some  ways  more 
difficult  for  the  mathematical  masters,  and  the  marks  for 
mathematics  have  not  hitherto  tolil  directly  upon  the  re- 
moves ;  this,  howc^-cr,  will  he  altered  in  future. 

In  cases  of  marked  proficiency,  matheniatics  are  admitted 
as  giving  a  claim  to  jiromotion  ;  and  they  enter  materially 
into  the  final  examination  for  studentships,  exhibitions,  &c. 
French  has  never  done  so ;  I  think  it  might  with  advan- 
tage, if  the  examination  took  [ilace  some  months  before, 
so  as  to  avoid  increasing  the  mass  of  work  required  to  be 
brought  up  at  once,  which  is  already  quite  suilicient. 

At  present  a  few  boys,  who  ha^■e  learnt  I'rcnch  in  their 
childhood,  or  have  the  prospect  of  travelling  abroad,  keep 
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Remove. 

Upper  Shell. 

Cnder  Shell. 

Upper  V. 

Under  V. 

Upper  IV. 

Under  IV. 

JIoiid.-iy  111  a.m. 

Aritlunetic  and 
Algebra. 

Arithmetic  and 
Algebra. 

Arithmetic  and 
Al^'cbra. 

„       •  S  p.m. 

Enclid. 

Euclid. 

Euclid. 



M. 

Greek  Testament 

and  Ovid. 



Tuesday  10  a.m. 

S. 
(Ed.  Colon. 

J. 

Medea. 

History  Paper. 

A. 

Ca;sar. 

M. 
Greek  Testament 
and  Bible  Paper. 

B. 

Epigrams. 

Bible  Paper. 

„      -  3  p.m. 

History  Paper. 

History  Paper. 

M. 

Xenophon. 

B. 

Greek  Testament 
and  Bible. 

S. 
Homer. 

Bible  Paper. 

A. 
Greek  Delectus. 

Wed.    -  10  p.m. 

J. 

Greek  Testament 
and  Bible  Paper. 

.J. 

Greek  Testament 
and  Bible  Paper. 

S. 
Homer. 

History  Paper. 

B. 

Ca-sar. 

M. 

Xepos. 

A. 

Xepos. 

Thurs.  - 10  a.m. 

J. 

Herodotus. 

A. 

Herodotus. 

B. 
Greek  Testament 

31. 
Xenophon. 

S. 
Xenophon.   . 

B. 

Greek  Testament. 

M. 
Ovid  {12.2  p.m.) 

„      .   3  p.m. 

Friday  - 10  a.m. 
„      -  3  p.m. 

A. 

Horace. 

S. 

Cicero 

(proMU.). 

Syntax  Ques- 
tions. 

Syntax  Ques- 
tions. 

J. 

Cicero. 

S. 
Cscsar. 

M. 
Virgil. 

M. 
Homer. 

A. 

Virgil. 

B. 

Virgil. 

History  Paper. 

Geography  or 
History  Paper. 

B. 

Ovid. 

J. 

Catechism  and 
Sinclair's 
Exposition. 

History  Paper 
and  Geograijhy. 

The  initi.als  denote  the  masters  who  took  the  various  sulyects.    The  papers  were  in  like  manner  distributed  among  them  according  to  the  time 

which  they  could  command. 
In  the  tiornings  at  8  a.m.  work  is  prepared.    On  Friday  afternoon,  epigrams,  composed  by  the  boys,  are  read  in  school  before  the  head  master 
This  scheme  does  not  apply  to  the  Sixth  Form,  who  are  in  the  hands  of  the  university  examiners.    The  arithmetic  examination  of  the  four 

lower  forms  was  taken  on  the  Friday  preceding.    "  Trials  "  a  fortnight  earlier. 

C  c3 
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Answbes.      up  and  improve  their  knowledge.     The  rest  neglect  the 

subject,  and  appear  blind  to  the  advantages  of  the  study. 

Westminster.  The  difficulty  of  working  a  French  class  efficiently  is  greatly 

enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  on  many  grounds   desir- 

-^f*"-  able  that  the  master  should  be  French  by  birth ;  and  that 

C.  B.  Scott.      if  so,  he  is  sure  to  find  it  a  hard  task  to  manage  Enghsh 

boys.       They  constantly  misunderstand  each   other,   and 

neither  the  instruction  nor  the  discipline  is  what  it  is  at 
other  times.  Still  the  promise  of  a  tangible  reward,  as 
above  suggested,  might,  I  hope,  produce  a  good  effect;  and 
the  junior  classes  might  probably  work  better  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  regular  masters,  than  of  a  professed  French 
teacher. 

12.  The  school  examinations,  which  embrace  every  subject 
done  in  school,  mathematics  and  arithmetic  included,  are 
described  in  answer  9.  There  are  other  papers  in  mathe- 
matics and  arithmetic  from  time  to  time;  and  the  head 
master  examines  orally,  about  once  a  month,  every  form  in 
the  upper  school,  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  which  they 
have  been  doing.  For  the  6th  form,  there  is  the  annual 
examination  conducted  by  two  examiners  appointed 
severally  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Master 
of  Trinitv,  who  themselves  are  present  at  the  viva  voce  on 
the  last  day,  the  Monday  after  Rogation  Sunday.  The 
examination  begins  on  the  preceding  Monday,  thus  com- 
prising seven  days  of  work. 

The  papers  of  two  years  are  enclosed  as  specimens,  and 
represent  what  the  candidates  ought  to  have  known ;  but 
the  answers  sent  in  I  did  not  see,  and  cannot  supply. 

13.  There  is  a  fund  of  \,VS.U.  10s.  7^.,  Reduced  3  per 
Cents.,  given  by  Miss  Grace  A.  Slade ;  another,  value  now 
about  M.  annually,  from  a  Mr.  Burton  ;  and  another  of 
514?.  \4s..  Consols,  the  gift,  of  Dean  Ireland.  The  proceeds 
of  these  funds  are  applicable  to  provide  prizes  in  books  for 
Latin  verse  composition,  Greek  verse,  and  Latin  essay,  as 
well  as  prizes  for  the  various  forms  at  the  half  yearly  exami- 
nations. The  present  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Trench) 
has  also,  since  his  appointment,  generously  offered  the  sum 
of  ten  guineas  yearly  in  prizes  to  encourage  the  study  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  The  headmaster  is  usually  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates.  The  Dean  has  also  himself 
examined  the  candidates  for  his  Greek  Testament  prize ; 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  compositions  are  first  looked  over 
by  the  head  master,  and  the  best  then  submitted  to  some 
independent  judge.  The  form  prizes  are  given  for  merit 
in  examination  and  regular  work,  account  being  also  taken 
of  the  report  of  the  form  master.  Mathematical  prizes 
are  given  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  attainments  of 
the  boys,  in  proportion  to  their  age. 

The  studentships,  exhibitions,  &c.  open  to  competition 
for  boys  proceeding  to  the  Universities  are  as  follows, 
annnally  : — 

(1.)  Three  junior  studentships  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
tenable  for  seven  years.  '  These  are  augmented  by  certain 
benefactions,  and  the  total  annual  value  is  at  present  about 
100/.,  and  is  to  rise  to  120/.,  when  the  new  system  is  in  full 
operation. 

An  additional  benefaction,  from  the  gift  of  the  late 
Dr.  Carey,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  has  just  fallen  in.  This 
provides  600/.  a  year,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  Christ  Church,  at  their  annual  audit,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  50/.,  and  not  more  than  100/.,  to  such  of 
these  Westminster  students  as  shall  appear  most  to  need 
such  assistance  by  reason  of  poverty,  or  to  deser\'e  it  by 
reason  of  industry  and  diligence. 

(2.)  Three  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of 
the  annual  value  of  40/.;  and  tenable  until  the  holder 
be  of  standing  for  his  B.A.  degree.  These  can  be  combined 
with  a  foundation  scholarship  of  the  college,  if  the  candi- 
date succeed  in  the  competition. 

In  the  first  year  there  is  an  augmentation  from  the 
Samwaie's  benefaction,  about  72/.,  divided  amongst  those 
elected. 

The  above  benefactions  are  only  open  to  the  competition 
of  the  Queen's  scholars.  If  the  advantages  offered  to 
parents  in  college  were  increased,  such  a  restriction  might 
with  advantage  be  abolished ;  but  not  as  things  now  stand. 

(3.)  There  are  in  addition  various  sums  of  small  amount 
from  gifts  and  legacies,  in  all  making  up  about  87/. 
annually,  which  are  divided  at  election  amongst  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  from  the  foundation,  in  proportion  to 
their  need  or  merit. 

Other  exhibitions,  open  to  the  whole  school,  except  such 
Queen's  scholars  as  are  elected  to  the  Christ  Church 
studentships,  are  these,  annually : — 

(4.)  Two  exhibitions  from  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Triplett, 
value  50/.  for  three  years,  tenable  at  any  college  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  conditionally  on 
certificates  of  residence  and  good  conduct  from  the  head 
and  tutor  of  the  college. 


'I'here  is  a  surplus  accumulating  to  form  more  exhibitions, 
and  out  of  which  gratuities  may  be  awarded  in  cases  of 
special  merit. 

(5.)  Lastly,  there  is  one  exhibition  provided  fi'om  the 
interest  of  money  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  It  is  tenable  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Triplett  exhibitions,  and  is  of  about  40/,  annual  vahie,  for 
two  years. 

The  studentships,  &c.,  just  enumerated,  are  awarded 
according  to  the  report  of  the  examiners  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion, just  before  Ascension  Day.  At  this  ttme  also  the 
masters  give  a  special  prize  for  mathematics. 

All  the  examinations  for  these  rewards,  without  excep- 
tion, turn  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  For  the 
viva  voce  portion  of  the  sLxth  form  examination,  six  books 
of  the  Iliad  and  six  of  Virgil  (or  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics) 
varying  each  year,  are  brought  up.  This  is  prepared  by 
the  boys  themselves  out  of  school,  the  head  master  from 
time  to  tim.e  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  candidates. 

14.  Formerly,  a  general  system  of  private  tuition  existed 
here,  which  appears  to  me  to  ha^'e  been  akin  to  the  Eton 
system.  My  predecessor.  Dr.  Liddell,  altered  this,  and  the 
practice  of  private  tuition  had  been  in  great  measure  dis- 
continued, until  this  year,  when  I  have  in  a  few  instances 
introduced  it  again,  finding  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
some  boys  to  do  the  work  of  the  form  in  which  from  their 
age  they  had  to  be  placed,  without  special  assistance  and 
supervision.  This  is  a  rare  exception,  and  not  the  ruie.  A 
few  boys  also  who  are  more  advanced  in  mathematics  than 
the  others,  or  require  to  make  up  lost  ground,  have  lately 
become  pupils  of  the  mathematical  master. 

The  tutor's  duty  is  to  help  his  pupil  to  do  his  school- 
work  more  efficiently,  and  he  must  work  in  concert  with 
the  master  of  the  form.  His  pupils  come  to  him  ordinarily 
about  three  hoiirs  a  week. 

The  disadvantages  of  private  tuition  are,  in  my  opinion, 
its  tendency  to  become  general,  and  then  merely  to  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  teaching  which  ought  to  be 
given  in  form, — increasing  expense  to  the  parent  without 
just  ground,  and  leading  to  considerable  waste  of  time  and 
labour.  Its  advantages,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
private  tutors,  may  be  real  and  important,  provided  the 
school  teaching  be  efficient.  If  tliis  point  is  carefully 
watched,  the  pri\'ate  tuition  stimulates  an  honourable 
emulation  between  the  tutors  themselves  as  well  as  among 
their  jjupils,  thus  ])romoting  industry  and  acti^-e  exertion. 
Moreover  the  connexion  between  the  tutor  and  his  pupils, 
from  its  intimacy  and  permanence,  is  one  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  personal  influence ;  favourable  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  special  tastes  or  faculties  which  the  pupil  may 
happen  to  possess.  Of  course,  I  presume  the  tutor  to  be  a 
man  of  aliility  and  discernment,  and  cajiable  of  acquiring 
and  exercising  influence.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
pupils  under  'nis  charge  are  obviously  placed  at  a  serious 
disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  others  who  may  be  more 
fortunate. 

15.  No. 

16.  The  highest  and  lowest  divisions  are  limited  to  20, 
the  intermediate  about  30.  This  is  the  i)resent  average, 
but  it  is  rather  too  large.  The  master  who  takes  private 
pupils  in  classics  has  now  10,  and  the  mathematical  master 
7  pupils.  The  rmmber  of  these  is  limited  by  the  time 
which  school  leaves  disposable. 

17.  Only  these  two  masters  take  private  pupils  at 
present. 

18.  Owing  to  our  narrow  limits  of  space  and  small  num- 
bers, it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  of 
special  bias  or  endowment,  where  they  may  exist.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  distinctly  that  my  own  observation, 
for  more  than  15  years,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  cases  are  rare,  much  more  rare  than  theorists  are  apt 
to  take  for  granted.  Usually  the  powers  which  a  boy  pos- 
sesses are  generally  available,  at  all  events  either  for  lan- 
guage or  mathematical  study.  In  the  case  of  boys  intended 
for  the  Army  or  Navy,  we  have  sometimes  allowed  Euclid 
or  Algebra  to  be  done  instead  of  the  Greek  lessons  of  the 
form,  where  there  seemed  little  prospect  that  enough  Greek 
would  be  ever  learnt  to  be  of  any  service.  Such  boys  are 
also  encouraged  to  join  the  drawing  class.  Allowance  would 
be  made  for  lost  marks  of  lessons,  in  estimating  the  claims 
of  such  a  boy  to  his  remove  at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

19.  I  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  would  suffice 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  good  ability. 

The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Army  are  those 
which  affect  us  most.  Boys  are  taken  away  and  sent  to 
special  training  establishments,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
ti-ial.  In  some  ways,  such  a  change  offers,  for  the  time,  a 
real  stimulus  to  industry,  from  the  keen  rivah-y  amongst 
the  candidates,  all  aiming  at  one  object,  and  the  incessant 
super\'ision  of  a  master.  If  a  boy  is  only  submitted  to 
this  hot-house  process  for  a  short  time,  it  may  not  do  him 
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any  permanent  injury ;  but  the  committee  who  superintend 
the  cxaminutions  wrote  last  year  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to 
other  head  masters  also,  regretting  the  extent  to  which  boys 
were  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  to  prepai-e  for  these 
examinations,  and  asking  whether  some  means  could  not 
be  devised  of  offering  such  opportunities  at  the  schools 
themselves  as  to  retain  the  candidates. 

The  examiners  for  the  .Vrniy  have  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  of  the  existing  examinations. 

llie  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  the  capacity  and 
fitness  of  the  candidates  for  their  future  work,  by  what  they 
have  already  done.  Now,  for  this  object,  the  getting  up  of 
knowledge  by  rote  is  doubtless  better  than  nothing,  but  it 
is  not  the  best  thing.  In  order  to  test  the  real  mastery  of 
a  subject,  the  questions  ought  to  be  mainly  such  as  cannot 
be  answered  merely  by  rote.  If  language  or  mathematics 
be  the  subjects  of  examination,  this  is  easily  secured ;  but 
when  historical  or  geographical  summaries  are  made  im- 
portant subjects,  the  work  is  necessarily  prepared  by  rote  ; 
the  pujjils  of  the  same  teacher  will  be  found,  and  are  found, 
to  stand  close  together  in  the  lists;  and  the  test  is  one,  not 
so  nmch  of  the  candidates'  powers  as  of  the  teacher's  ability 
to  outwit  the  examiners.  If  he  be  qualified  for  his  task  he 
will  probably  succeed,  for  he  has  every  advantage.  He  can 
compare  the  papers  of  previous  years,  write  his  own  answers 
to  the  questions,  and  give  them  to  the  pupils  to  learn. 
Answers  to  the  most  general  questions  can  be  prepared  in 
this  way ;  nevertheless,  such  questions  are  not  likely  to  be 
so  much  studied.  But  such  definite  and  simjile  questions 
as  many  people  appear  to  consider  the  only  suitable  questions 
to  ask,  are  merely  delusive  in  many  eases. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the 
examination  papers.  Except  for  the  more  scientific  depart- 
ments in  the  army,  boys  can  be  adequately  prepared  at 
Westminster  as  it  is.  Unfortunately,  candidates  for  the 
array  are  usually  among  the  most  idle  boys  at  a  public 
school ;  and  the"  spirit  of  indolence  is  confirmed  by  the 
persuasion  common  among  them,  that  a  few  months  work 
with  a  "  crammer"  is  not  only  requisite,  but  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  all  lost  time.  We  have  neither  numbers  nor 
space  for  working  two  systems  at  once  ;  and  the  general 
teacher  must  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  one  who 
can  devote  all  his  energies  to  one  special  object. 

:20.  A  table  of  honours  obtained  is  appended  at  the  end 
of  these  answers. 

21.  The  school  has  a  library,  containing  a  large  number 
of  old  classical  and  mathematical  volumes,  mostly  of  little 
interest  or  value  now.  A  few — such,  for  instance,  as  Walton's 
Polyglot — are  still  valuable,  'lliere  is  besides  a  small  library 
of  English  books,  not  however  of  very  recent  date,  about 
300  volumes,  which  is  maintained  by  a  jiayment  of  5s. 
yearly  from  each  Queen's  scholar.  This  library  is  under 
the  charge  of  certain  Queen's  scholars,  and  books  can  be 
taken  out  at  pleasure.  They  are  kept  in  the  principal  class 
room,  adjoining  the  school,  which  is  used  by  the  Sixth  Form, 
and  at  certain  hours  of  the  week  by  the  drawing  classes. 
The  boys  may  sit  in  this  room  to  read  whenever  it  is  unoc- 
cupied ;  but  being  filled  with  forms  and  desks,  and  liable 
to  constant  disturbance,  it  is  very  ill  adapted  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  library.  If  a  proper  room  could  be  found 
for  this  purpose,  and  assigned  to  the  school,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage,  as  may  easily  be  supposed. 

In  the  senior  assistant's  boarding  house  there  is  a  library 
of  above  600  volumes,  carefully  selected,  in  almost  all 
classes  of  literatiu'e.  It  is  supported  at  the  master's  expense 
by  a  payment  of  10s.  per  annum  for  each  boarder.  The 
access  to  it  is  unrestricted,  and  any  good  book  for  which  a 
desire  is  expressed  is  added. 

At  the  second  boarding  house  the  library  is  managed  on 
the  same  principles ;  but  not  having  been  so  many  years  in 
existence,  it  numbers  fewer  volumes. 

The  school  has  no  other  collections  or  apparatus  of  its 
own.  In  case  of  means  for  the  study  of  natiiral  history, 
geolog)',  or  similar  sciences  being  required,  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  national  collections. 

22.  A  singing  class  is  formed,  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Turle,  the  organist  of  the  Abbey. 
In  the  autumn  of  1860  it  numbered  14  members. 

A  drawing  master  (Mr.  W.  W.  Fenn)  attends  for  three 
periods  of  two  months  each  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
sometimes  more,  if  required.  Each  pupil  has  ordinarily  been 
with  him  for  two  periods  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  in  the 
week,  and  a  class  has  comprised  12  or  14  members.  Recently 
he  has  formed  a  select  class  of  8,  who  have  one  hour  and 
a  half  per  week  only  with  him,  receiving  more  individual 
attention,  and  at  other  times  work  by  themselves.  This 
class  draw  entirely  from  models  and  natural  objects. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  Mr.  Fenn  had  28  ]mpils,  some  of 
whom  were  then  commencing  ^vith  him  ;  9  had  been  learning 
two  years,  and  about  an  equal  number  for  one  year  or 
fifteen  months.    The  class,  on  the  whole,  succeeds  satis- 


factorily. Most  of  those,  however,  who  get  on  best, 
possessed,  as  might  be  expectfed,  some  knowledge  and  skill 
before  they  came  to  us. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  drawing  in  pencil, 
sepia,  and  water-coloiu-s,  first  from  copies,  and  afterwards 
from  models  and  various  objects,  including,  in  the  sununer, 
the  architecture  of  the  Abbey  and  its  precmcts. 

23.  I  have  requested  my  colleagues  to  furnish  me  with 
answers  to  this  question,  which  I  give  in  their  own  words. 

Mr.  Ingrain,  the  under-master,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  under-master  is  specially  charged  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  40  Queen's  scholars, 
as  to  their  behaviour  in  college,  at  hall,  and  in  the  Abbey. 
His  house  adjoins  the  College,  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  the  Queen's  scholars  in  college  every  evening  at 
10  o'clock  for  family  prayers.  He  also  attends  very  fre- 
quently the  college  hall  dinner  to  hear  the  scholars  say 
their  Latin  grace ;  he  visits  the  scholars  in  sickness,  and 
generaOy  takes  cognizance  of  their  behaviour  when  they  are 
not  in  school.  Four  times  a  year  he  specially  prepares  all 
who  have  been  confirmed,  for  the  reception  of  the  Uoly 
Communion,  and  at  those  times  all  such  Queen's  scholars 
are  expected  to  communicate. 

"  With  respect  to  the  general  order  and  good  conduct  of 
the  Queen's  scholars  in  college,  tlie  under-master  trusts  not 
only  to  his  own  supervision  of  the  boys,  but  to  the  captain 
and  three  monitors, who  are  held  responsible  forkeeping  order 
and  for  steing  that  the  rules  and  regulations  affecting  the 
Queen's  scholars  in  college  are  carried  out.  The  three 
monitors  take  each  their  turn  week  by  ^veek  to  be  what  is 
called  monitor  of  chamber,  and  this  officer  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  preparation  of  school  lessons 
over  niglit  by  the  two  junior  elections.  He  is  required  to 
be  present  in  the  under-election  room  every  evening  from 
8  p.m.  to  9.30,  to  see  that  the  junior  Queen's  scholars  arc 
preparing  their  school  work. 

"The  captain  and  monitors  are  empowered  to  punish 
disobedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college  in 
the  case  of  any  of  the  two  junior  elections,  but  the  under- 
master  alone  takes  cognizance  of  offences  in  the  case  of  the 
two  up])er  elections. 

"The  imder-master  has  no  fixed  rule  concerning  his 
going  into  college  at  other  times.  He  has  only  very 
recently  beerv  appointed  to  his  office,  and  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  establish  any  other  regular  modes  of  influencing 
the  boys  by  personal  intercourse  beyond  those  which  he  has 
already  mentioned." 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  explained  that  the  set  of  boys, 
averaging  ten  in  immber,  who  enter  college  in  one  year,  are 
called  an  "  election." 

My  senior  assistant  sends  me  the  following  rejjort : — 

"  I  see  every  boy  in  my  house  at  least  four  times  in  the 
day,  viz.,  at  prayers  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  imme- 
diately afterwards,  at  dinner,  at  tea,  and  at  evening  prayers 
at  9  p.m.  I  also  take  care  that  the  younger  boys  are  in  bed 
at  9.30,  and  the  elder  at  10.30.  The  first  charge  which  I 
give  to  every  new  boy,  is,  not  to  neglect  his  o^n  private 
prayers  night  and  morning.  I  seldom  go  round  the  rooms 
without  seeing  boys  on  their  knees.  The  meals  are  all  taken 
in  common,  and  the  rules  of  a  gentleman's  table  observed. 
My  conversation  with  the  senior  boys  at  such  times  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  urging  many  points  of  principle  and 
conduct,  in  the  character  of  a  friend  rather  than  that  of  a 
master. 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  meals,  and  the  sufficient  pro- 
vision by  means  of  domestic  servants  for  all  legitimate 
wants,  leave  no  temptation  to  boys  to  exact  objectionable 
ser^'ices  from  one  another.  My  practice  also  of  superin- 
tending the  work  of  the  younger  boys  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening,  though  directly  intended  to  encourage  industry 
in  them,  is  indirectly  a  great  security  against  any  encroach- 
ment upon  their  time  or  comfort  being  made  by  the  senior 
boys.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  latter 
to  suspect  them  of  any  desire  to  make  such  encroachment." 

"  In  the  moral  management  of  the  boys  I  trust  very  much 
to  the  number  of  opportunities  which  I  have  of  intercourse 
with  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  at  once  when  a  bad  spirit  comes 
over  a  boy,  and  in  such  cases  I  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
means  to  speak  to  him  privately;  on  rare  and  important 
occasions  I  address  the  boys  collectively.  Experience  has 
convinced  me  that  too  frequent  repetition  entirely  destroys 
the  effect  of  such  appeals.  I  endeavour,  habitually,  to  put 
the  boys'  duty  on  the  ground  of  obedience  to  God  :  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  delinquent,  to  show  him  what  his 
sin  really  is,  and  where  he  must  seek  for  pardon." 

"  The  matron  of  the  house  is  a  lady,  and  the  boys  are 
required  to  treat  her  with  due  respect  and  consideration.  I 
consider  that  no  system  of  management  of  boys  can  pretend 
to  completeness  which  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
influence  of  a  right-minded  woman." 


Ahsweb*. 

Westmikstek. 

Jiev. 
C.  H.  Scott. 
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Answers.  '^ he  management  of  the  second  boarding  house  is  similar 

to  this,  and  one  description  may  serve.     It  should  be  added 

Westminster,  that  the  liead  boy  is  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of 

enforcing  order  and  discipline  at  all  times  when  the  master 

Jiev.  is  not  present. 

C.  Ji.  Scult,  24.  (1.)  The  ordinary  sermons  in  the  Abbey  are  preached 

by  the  Canon  in  residence,  or  the  Dean,  and  the  boys  form 

only  a  small  portion  of  the  Sunday  congregation.  Oh 
saints'  day  mornings,  when  these  fall  in  school  time,  a 
ser^'ice  is  now  usually  held  (by  permission  of  the  Dean)  at 
which  the  masters  officiate,  and  the  head  master  (or  occa- 
sionally the  under-master)  preaches ;  the  sermon  being  of 
course  addressed  to  the  boys. 

The  school  is  ]]ecuharly  situated  in  many  ways  from  its 
conne.\ion  with  the  Abbey.  The  constant  services  there, 
now  four  times  every  Sunday  for  half  tiie  year,  and  three 
times  for  the  rest,  (e.\ceptingthe  first  Sunday  in  the  montli, 
when  the  mid-day  celebration  of  the  Holy  Connnunion 
makes  a  slight  difference)  seldom  leave  the  building  \-acant 
for  any  school  jjurposes.  Howe\'er,  the  whole  conditions 
of  the  question  are  so  changed  by  the  system  of  leave, 
explained  below  in  section  4,  that  the  boys  cannot  be  under 
the  master's  sole  charge  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
be  in  a  country  school,  where  the  whole  body  is  of  necessity 
resident.  Tlie  chief  need  is  that  the  masters  should  eon- 
^antly  assume  their  position  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and 
pastors  of  their  charge ;  and  sliould  have  the  opportunity 
to  press  school  duties  from  time  to  time,  and  to  speak  upon 
points  which  may  arise,  and  incidents  which  may  occur,  in 
the  course  of  a  school  time, — and  this,  the  present  system 
affords. 

(2.)  Tliere  is  an  annual  confirmation,  in  the  end  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July,  at  wliich  some  bishop,  requested  by 
the  Dean,  officiates.  This  duty  has  been  frequently  dis- 
charged by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  of  late  years.  Tlie  can- 
didates are  always  prepared  by  the  head  master,  and  a^xrage 
from  14  to  20  in  number,  always  including  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  wjio  have  just  entered  ujjon  their  third  year  in 
college. 

(3.)  The  boys,  as  a  portion  of  the  collegiate  foundation, 
have  always  (according  to  statute)  attended  tlie  Abbey 
services  on  Sundays  twice  (if  resident),  and  Saints'  days, 
and  Saturday  afternoons  during  school  times.  In  Passion  ' 
week  they  attend  daily,  and  there  is  a  school  service  on 
Good  Friday.  On  Saints'  dayS,  if  there  has  been  a  morning 
school  service,  they  do  not  of  course  attend  the  10  a.m. 
service  afterwards. 

It  has  been  always  the  custom  for  the  two  senior  elec- 
tions'of  boys  on  tlie  foundation  to  attend  the  Holy  Com- 
munion on  the  first  Sunday  when  it  is  celebrated  at  noon 
in  each  school  time,  and  on  Easter  Da^,  four  times 
therefore  in  the  yeai\  They  are  joined  by  the  other  can- 
didates after  the  confirmation,  and  at  other  times  by  such 
town  boys  as  may  be  jiresent  at  the  school  and  willing  to 
attend.  The  preceding  week  is  a  season  of  preparation, 
as  has  been  already  said,  and  the  boys  always  remain  in 
college  instead  of  going  out  on  leave  at  these  times. 

(4.)  From  the  narrow  space  to  wliich  the  school  is  confined, 
and  its  town  situation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  all 
the  boys  on  the  spot  during  the  Sundays  without  serious 
evil.  The  home  lioarders,  who  only  come  for  the  day's 
schooling,  return  for  tlie  Sunday  to  their  own  homes,  and 
are  not  tuider  our  charge.  But  further,  with  respect  to  the 
Queen's  scholars  and  boarders,  a  system  of  leave,  to  their 
parents,  if  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  relatives  and  friends 
with  the  parent's  sanction,  has  always  existed  ;  and  althoush 
this  indulgence  was  formerlj'  somewhat  restricted  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen's  scholars,  it  has  now  for  many  years  past 
been  extended  as  freely  to  them  as  to  others.  This  leave 
embraces  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  and  is  given 
when  requested,  unless  some  reason  exist  for  refusing  it  in 
the  particular  case.  Many  of  the  parents  who  entrust  their 
boys  to  us  ajipear  to  value  the  power  of  having  them  thus 
at  home  for  the  Sunday  very  highly ;  and  it  has  been  more 
than  once  stated  to  me  as  a  reason  for  selecting  Westminster 
in  preference  to  another  school  for  a  boy.  The  immediate 
effect  of  narrowing  it  would  be  felt,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
diminished  numbers  of  the  school.  Whatever  drawbacks  it 
may  lia\-e,  it  doubtless  serves  to  maintain  unbroken  the  tie 
■\^'itli  home.  The  result  to  us  here  is,  that  ordinarily  not 
more  than  from  12  to  18  or  20  in  college,  and  from  20  to  30 
in  the  two  boarding  houses  talccn  together,  remain  behind 
in  the  winter  time ;  in  the  spring  and  summer,  still  fewer  ; 
while  those  who  remain  vary  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and 
are  of  all  ages  and  positions  in  the  school,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  treated  as  a  class,  and  are  not  numerous  enough  for 
a  congregation  of  themselves.  They  of  course  form  part  of 
the  Abbey  congregation,  attending  two  services  there,  which 
frequently  last  U])wards  of  four  hours;  and  this  alone 
would  render  it  unwise  to  demand  much  more  fi-om  young 
minds.    They  have  always  in  the  evening  their  Greek  Tes- 


tament and  other  Scriptural  subjects  to  prepare  for  the  fol- 
lowing morning's  work  ;  and  the  day  closes  with  prayers  in 
college  and  in  the  boarding  houses. 

(5. )  The  Monday's  work  for  the  entire  forenoon  is  always 
Scriptural  or  on  kindred  subjects.  Different  portions  of  the 
Bible  are  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  school,  so  that  in 
passing  through  the  school  a  boy  may  have  become  fami- 
liar with  most  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Greek  Testament  is  studied  in  all  the  higher  forms ; 
the  gosjiel  or  epistle  for  the  day,  or  occasionally  the  Church 
catechism,  is  usually  repeated  by  heart  in  the  lower ;  the 
little  ones  learn  an  explanation  of  the  catechism.  In  the 
Sixth  Form  the  subject  is  generally  one  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  afterwards  a  portion  of  the  Acts  in  the  Greek, 
the  Epistle  being  always  said  by  heait.  At  the  same  time 
some  other  book  is  carried  on,  Butler's  Analogy  for  instance, 
Paley's  Horas  PauliuEe,  or,  at  present,  Davison's  Discourses 
on  Prophecy.  These  two,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Davi- 
son, form  part  of  the  subjects  which  are  being  prepared  for 
the  scrutiny  of  the  university  examiners  at  Whitsuntide. 
The  Scriptural  work  of  every  form  is  one  of  the  points 
tested  whenever  examinations  are  held,  in  addition  to  which 
almost  every  boy  jiasses,  in  due  time,  through  the  head 
master's  class  for  confirmation. 

In  the  summer  the  Greek  Testament  work  of  the  Sixth 
Form  is  directed  to  preparation  for  the  present  Dean's  e.xa- 
mination,  mentioned  abo\-e  in  answer  Ki. 

25.  The  punishments  in  use  are  the  rod,  impositions,  and 
confinement  to  Dean's  Yard,  or  refusal  of  leave.  None  but 
the  head  and  under  masters  ever  use  the  rod.  Other 
punishments  are  inflicted  by  any  master  for  idleness,  dis- 
order, or  misconduct  of  any  kind.  In  some  cases  a  boy  is 
"  sent  up"  to  be  punished  by  the  master  in  school,  the  rod 
being  used  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  which  is  held  out. 
Graver  offences,  such  as  wilful  falsehood,  bullying,  intem- 
perance, profane  or  indecent  language  or  acts,  or  rebellion 
against  authority,  are  ]iunished,  if  necessary,  by  flogging. 
This  does  not  take  ]ilace  in  oj)en  school  as  was  formerly  the 
custom,  but  in  a  class-room.  In  ^'cry  aggravated  cases  the 
head  master  would  direct  the  removal  of  a  boy  from  the 
school,  or  even  jmblicly  expel  him.  In  the  case  of  a 
Queen's  scholar  being  the  culprit,  this  would  bo  done  by 
the  authority  of  the  Dean. 

If  a  boy  brings  his  work  ill  prepared,  he  is  ordinarily  not 
allowed  to  commute  it  for  an  imjiosition,  but  is  kept  up 
school  to  do  the  task  which  he  has  neglected.  All  the 
masters,  the  head  master  not  excepted,  now  take  the  duty 
of  superintending  this  in  turn,  a  serious  burden  in  addition 
to  their  other  work,  which  nothing  liut  a  conviction  that  it 
was  necessary  would  ha^'e  induced  them  to  undertake.  Ir- 
regularity in  attendance,  I  general^  let  the  offender  redeem 
by  coming  to  mo  at  half-past  se\'en  in  the  morning. 

26.  All  serious  offences  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  brought 
before  the  head  master  (or  in  the  under  school  before  the 
under-master)  by  the  master  who  has  been  cognizant  of 
them.  By  serious  offences  I  mean  grave  moral  delinqucnci  es, 
such  as  were  mentioned  above  as  ])unislied  by  flogging  or 
expulsion;  inveterate  idleness  or  insubordination  would  in 
like  manner  be  reported  to  him.  Some  offences  might  come 
under  his  own  notice ;  otherwise  he  would  invariably  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence, 
and  would  not  punish  unless  he  had  proof  of  guilt.  If, 
howex'cr,  by  evidence,  is  meant  evidence  of  the  boy's  school 
fellows,  I  never  ask  for  such  e\'idence,  if  by  any  means  I 
can  avoid  it.  In  any  case  that  had  been  brought  before 
the  head  master,  he  would  award  the  puishment,  and  inflict 
it  if  cor])oral  punishment  were  necessary.  The  under-master 
would  deal  similarly  with  the  under  school;  it  has  been 
said  above  that  they  alone  use  the  rod. 

27.  The  four  head  boys  on  the  foundation,  called  the 
captain  and  monitors,  are  formally  entrusted  with  authority 
by  the  head  master  in  presence  of  the  school.  They  are 
specially  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  gene- 
rally, and  in  respect  of  Queea's  scholars  particularly.  The 
head  town  boy  has  a  somewnat  similar  authority  in  respect 
of  the  town  boys,  not  however  received  in  any  public  or 
formal  way.  The  towii  Ijoys  in  the  6th  form  have  all  a  cer- 
tain authority  and  responsibility,  especiall_y  in  the  boarding 
houses  to  which  they  may  belong.  The  head  boys  are  bound 
to  see  that  rules  of  discipline  are  observed;  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  lists  of  absentees  when  leave  is  given,  for 
instance ;  and  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
station  is  kept.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in  play  hours 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  boys  to  be  in  the  playground 
unless  some  reason  has  been  allowed  for  absenting  them- 
selves. This  in  the  winter  is  checked  by  the  head  boys 
themselves ;  in  the  summer  the  assistant  masters  take  it 
in  turn  to  go  down  at  varying  hours  to  Vincent  Square,  and 
ascertain  that  the  boys  are  there. 

The  head  boys  have  comparatively  little  authority,  as 
may  be  supposed,  over  boys  nearly  of  their  own  standing ; 
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about  onc-lhird  of  the  whole  number  would  fall  under 
this  head. 

The  captain  and  monitors  have  a  recognized  and  limited 
power  of  punishing;  broaches  of  discipline  or  offences,  such 
as  falsehood  or  buUyin;;  in  college  and  generally.  The 
si.xth  form  town  boys  have  the  same  authority  in  reference 
to  the  junior  town  boys.  Aggravated  cases  v.hich  their  own 
power  was  inadeciuate'  to  deal  with,  they  would  be  bound  to 
report  to  the  hcail  master. 

l-'S.  I  consider  some  such  powers  highly  conducive  to 
discipline,  as  enlisting  the  elder  boys  in  support  of  law  and 
order.  The  trust  reposed  in  them  has  of  itself  a  tendency 
to  excite  an  honoiu-able  ambition  to  show  themselves  not 
miworthy  of  it.  1  have  seen  marked  examples  of  this.  In 
various  jioints  a  more  efficient  control  cun  he  thus  i)r()vided, 
than  by  desiring  any  but  very  grave  otfonces  to  be  reported 
to  the  master,  which,  in  practice,  wovdd  not  be  done ;  and 
the  master  cannot  be  present  everywhere. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  such  powers  can  safely  be 
entrusted  to  many  hands.  The  fewer  there  are  who  possess 
the  right  of  intlicting  (mnishmcnt  (jirovided  there  aro 
enough  to  secure  its  etificient  exercise)  the  less  is  the  chance 
of  its  lieing  used  in  a  moment  of  irritation  or  to  gratify 
private  pique. 

If  it  l)e  su])poscd  that  the  danger  of  sudi  abuse  could  be 
obviated  by  a  right  of  appeid  to  the  bead  master,  such  as.  I 
am  told,  exists  at  Rugby,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
ditUcult  to  give  real  etfect  to  this  in  a  long-established 
system,  where  it  did  not  already  exist. 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  there  he  some  such  recognized 
authority,  in  a  system  which  leaves  any  free  scope  and  libei-ty 
to  the  boys,  there  will  lie  an  unrecognized  one  of  mere 
Ijrute  force.  The  worst  IniUies  are  never  found  amongst 
the  eldest  or  most  advanced  boys ;  and  tlie  only  method 
l)y  which  such  pests  of  a  school  can  be  deprived  of  their 
power  of  mischief  is  by  haniig  a  legitimate  authority  to 
control  them. 

21).  ITie  right  of  "  fagging"  belongs  only  to  such  Queen's 
scholars  (being  of  the  senior  or  third  election  I,  and  town 
boys  as  may  be  in  the  sixth  form  or  remove.  Jiuiior 
(lueen's  scholars  do  not  fag  for  town  boys.  Town  boys  in 
the  shell  are  exempt.  No  boy  in  the  fifth  form  is  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  attend  the  fives  court. 

The  fagging  in  tlie  boarding  houses  is  no  grievance  in 
any  way,  nor  is  the  occasional  duty  of  going  messages  or 
attending  players  at  their  games  at  all  onerous. 

In  college  Ui'"  small  number  of  junior  1)oys  of  necessity 
makes  the  duties  of  each  more  constant  and  burdensome  ; 
these,  however,  last  only  for  the  first  year,  and  are  not  in 
practice  much  <i)mplaincd  of. 

30.  I  have,  tliough  very  rarely,  known  of  powers  usurped 
by  boys  not  entitled  to  them,  and  likewise  of  piuTishment 
too  harshly  or  impropcrlv  inflicted.  In  every  case  to  which 
I  refer,  the  matter  was  brought  before  me  at  the  time  it 
occurred.  I  cannot  say  that  instances  may  not  have  liajipened 
which  were  concealed  from  me  ;  still  I  think  that  any  master 
who  was  on  projjcr  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  pupils, 
would  learn  such  things  afterwards,  if  not  at  the  moment. 

'.i\.  The  boys  are  commonly  at  school  for  38  weeks  in  the 
year. 

32.  The  holidays  embrace  .'i  weeks  at  Whitsuntide,  7 
in  August  and  September,  and  4  at  Christmas. 

33.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half-holidays.  Saints' 
days  are  holidays  with  one  hour's  school,  unless  ihey  fall 
on  Monday,  when  the  Sunday's  leave  extends  to  Mcmday 
evening.  There  are  a  few  other  holidays  (.)  or  (i  in  all)  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

3-1.  School  now  begins  for  those  on  the  spot  at  S  a.m., 
all  the  year  round.  In  the  evenings,  in  college,  ])rayers  are 
at  10,  and  the  juniors  go  to  bed  immediately  afterwards  ; 
the  seniors  are  required  to  be  in  bed  by  11.  Inthelioarding 
houses  pravers  are  at  'J  ;  and  the  younger  boys  are  in  bed  by 
.').30,  and  the  elder  by  10.;iO  p.m." 

35.  From  12.30  to"  2,  and  ai'ter  dinner  from  2.30  to  3.30 
j).m.  in  winter.  In  summer  afternoon  school  is  from  3  to  5 
]).m.,  and  the  evening  hours  untd  8,  or  some  earlier  hour 
according  to  the  season,  are  also  play  hours. 

36,  37.  In  Little  Dean's  Yard,  a  racket  court  and  a  fives 
com't  have  been  formed  by  flagging  the  surface  of  the  yard 
at  the  foot  of  the  dormitory  wall,  and  that  separating  the 
yard  from  the  college  garden  beyond.  This  is  very  in- 
adequate to  the  requirements  of  the  school  in  winter  time  ; 
and  if  additional  courts  could  be  provided,  so  situated  as  to 
be  under  control  and  safe  from  trespassers,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  school. 

I'here  is  besides  the  enclosure  of  Great  Dean's  Yard, 
4,518  square  yards  (nearly  an  acre),  and  of  Vincent  Square, 
47,827  square  yards  (nearly  10  acres),  both  measured  within 
the  railings.     These  are  grass. 

For  a  covered  playground  the  boys  formerly  had  the 
cloisters.     The  use  of  these  has  been  forbidden  for  many 


Jiar. 
C.  B.  Scolt. 


years ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  just       Answers. 

constructed  for  the  school  a  covered  ]ilay^rouiid  (a  very  

great  boon)  comprising  four  bays  of  tlic  crypt  beneath  the   AVi;stmixster. 

school-room,  about  28  feet  square,  witli  a  massive  central 

l)illar;  a  room  32    x    1(>  feet,   by  12  feet  in  height;  and 

another  new  room,  aljout  43  x  25  feet,  height  1 !)  feet  (i  inches 

to  the  wall  |)late,  the  roof  rising  higher  in  the  centre.     All 

these  open  into  each  other. 

38.  'i'he  ])laygrounds  are  all  surrounded  by  btiildings. 

3!).  Roating  and  cricket  in  summer  ;  football  in  autunm 
and  winter;  leaping,  running,  quoits,  &c.  in  spring;  with 
rackets  and  bat-fives.  Some  use  the  boxing  gloves  and 
singlestick.  'Hie  boys  have  also  recently  had  loot  races, 
hurdle_  races,  throwing  the  cricket  ball,  &c.,  for  prizes  which 
they  got  up  among  tlu-mselvcs.  Drilling  was  tried  as  an 
experiment,  l)ut  it  failed  from  the  impossibility  of  com- 
bining it  with  rifle  i)ractice,  owing  to  our  position  in 
London. 

■10.  The  way  to  or  from  Vincent  Square,  and  by  College 
Street  to  the  boats,  is  of  cour.^e  within  bounds  o*  the  time 
of  resort  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  also  included  within  permitted  limits.  Otherwise, 
except  for  access  to  a  few  siiops  lying  dose  at  harul,  or  to 
the  baths  in  (jreat  Peter  Street,  the  l)oys  liave  no  business 
beyond  Dean's  Yard. 

41.  Fencing  is  taught  as  an  extra.  .Swimming  is  learnt 
at  tlie  baths,  and  a  boy  is  reciuireti  to  know  how  to  swim 
liefore  he  has  leave  to  go  on  the  water.  The  fencing  master 
is  Mr.  Angelo. 

42.  Hoys  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual 
studies  usually  partake  with  interest  in  the  manly  games 
of  the  school,  anil  sonictiries  witii  coufidLrahle  success.  I 
have  never  myself  noticed  any  dift'erenci!  in  the  zest  witli 
vvhich  games  were  ])ursued.  traceable  to  tiie  character  of  the 
study  which  engaged  the  boys'  attention.  But  I  sliould  s;ay 
that  few  were  gifted  with  sufficient  physical  and  ncivous 
energy  to  undergo  at  the  sr.me  time  great  bodily  and  mental 
fatigue.  If  a  boy  is  over  exerting  himself  in  |)lay  hours,  he 
cannot  study  to  much  jjurpose  afterwards  :  so  that  few  shine 
as  cricketers  or  oarsmen,  i.nd  v,-\n  high  literary  distinction 
as  well. 

43.  I  belie\c  that  upon  the  whole  we  have  fair  grotmds 
for  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  education  at  Westminstzr. 
In  saying  this  I  have  regard  not  merely  to  such  attain- 
ments as  would  be  tested  in  competitive  examinations,  hut 
also  to  results  in  after  life,  and  to  the  importance  of  training 
the  charncler.  The  discipline  obtained  by  the  association 
of  boys  together  under  the  system  of  a  ])nl)lic  school, 
secures  this  result  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  «;hich  no 
other  method,  whatever  advantages  it  may  offer,  has  been 
found  to  equal. 

It  is  not'to  be  supposed,  however,  that  under  any  system 
a  large  variety  of  subjects  can  be  studied  in  l)oyliood  with 
advantage,  or  that  you  can  hope  (in  any  hut  very  rare 
instances),  within  4,  or  (i,  or  even  8  years,  to  store  a  young 
mind  with  manifold  and  accurate  informaticn.  Too  frequent 
cliange  fosters  desultory  habits  of  mind,  and  most  of  the 
boys  who  are  idle  luider  present  conditions  are  idle  from 
causes  independent  of  the  subjects  taught ;  and,  though  they 
might  be  amused  and  attracted  for  a  time  by  the  novelty  of 
a  fresh  subject,  especially  if  it  involved  experiments,  would 
still,  as  soon  as  any  real  mental  exertion  was  required  of 
them,  recoil  from  it  just  as  they  now  do.  Xot  much  of  the 
work  done  in  boyhood  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  trusted 
afterwards;  most  of  it  is  sure  to  be  forgotten.  The  teacher's 
object  should  be  to  provide  such  a  training  as  may  best 
discipline  the  powers  for  their  futm-e  task,  whatever  it  be. 
And  for  this  purpose  no  system  appears  to  me  likely  to  be 
so  effective  as  one  which,  taking  as  its  groundwork  the 
grammatical  and  logical  study  of  the  languages  ond  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  should  add  to  this 
mathematics,  and  a  fair  amount  of  history,  geography,  and 
modern  languages. 

A  good  system  of  private  tuition  is  the  best  su])plement 
to  such  a  scheme,  and  affords  full  opportunity  of  adaptation 
to  special  cases  where  they  present  themselves.  The  chief 
reason  M'hy  this  has  not  been  introduced  at  Westminster 
is  the  additional  expense  to  parents  which  it  would  involve  ; 
our  school  hours  accordingly  are  not  arranged  with  a  view 
to  it.  There  have  been  also  difficulties  in  conducting  the 
teaching  properly  from  the  want  of  space,  and  particularly  of 
class  rooms,  now  to  some  extent  supplied  by  the  grant  of 
the  Chapter.  Further  improvements  are  still  urgently  needed, 
and  may,  I  trust,  when  carried  out,  give  scope  and  facilities 
for  a  yet  more  efficient  education  of  those  entrusted  to  our 
charge. 

44.  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend,  or  to  introduce, 
any  radical  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of  education 
which  we  pursue.  Our  relations  with  the  universities  and 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  school,  alike  point  to  the  ])re- 
servation  of  Westminster  as  a  nursery  of  classical  learning ; 
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Aksweks. 

Westminter. 

Rev. 
C.  B.  Scott. 


and  nothing  but  great  and  proved  advantages  could  justify 
the  sacrifices  involved  in  the  subversion  of  a  fabric  raised 
upon  the  experience  of  so  many  generations. 

C.  B.  Scott. 


Table  referred  to  in  Answer  20,  Part  III. 

Honours  gained  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  1841  to 
1861  by  Westminster  Men.  Only  those  are  reckoned 
who  went  from  school  direct  to  the  university.  All  are 
Queen's  scholars,  except  where  the  letters  T.B.  (Town 
Boy)  are  added.  This  is  the  Table  referred  to  in 
Answer  20,  Part  III. 

1. — Oxford  Graduates. 


Rev. 
J.  Marshall. 


Lit.  Hum. 

Mathematics. 

Left  school  in  1838 

Butler    -       - 

2 

— 

„                  „ 

Richards 

.       . 

4 

1839 

Farrer    - 

2 

— 

M                                        " 

Swabey  - 

3 

— 

1840 

Richards 

.        . 

2 

1841 

Cramer  -       -       - 

4 

— 

M                                        " 

Osborn,  T.21.  - 

4 

— 

1842 

Prout     - 

3 

— 

1843 

MUman  - 

3 

— 

1845 

Randolph 

3 

— 

tt 

Karslake,  T.jB 

1 

— 

>» 

Turlo,  r.-B.    - 

4 

— 

1848 

Williams 

2 

— 

In  subsequent  years  the  class  in  Moderations  is  the  chief 
test  of  classical  proficiency. 


Rev. 
B.  F.  James. 


\  B.  F.  Jan 


— 

— 

Moderations. 

Final  Schools. 

Classics. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Classics. 

Mathe- 
matics, 
&c. 

1851 

1862 

1853 

1864 
1866 

1856 
1857 

1858 
1859 

Andrews  -    .  -     - 

Armitstead     -      - 
Joyco       -       -     - 
Twiss       -       -     - 
Oliver 

Dodgscn  -       -     - 
Southey,  T.B.      ■ 
Lavio       -        -     - 
Hewitt    -        -     - 
Dickson  -       -     - 
Wodehouse     -     - 
Salwey    -       -     • 
Harrison  -       -     - 
Freeman  -       -     - 
FoUett     -       -     - 
V.  Williams     -     - 
Williamson     - 
Robinson        -     - 
Tomlinson       -     • 
Thompson       -     - 
Waters    -       -     - 
Whitakev        -     - 
Pope,  T.B.      -   .- 
Shadwell        -     - 

2 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

2 

"  1 
2 

3 

111 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
S 
3 

Hon.  4 
3 

Hon.4t 

Hon.  4 

3 

1* 

4 

2t 

2§ 

2* 
2 

•  Natural  Scii  nee. 

t  Hebrew  Scholar. 

t  Mathematical  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

§  Law. 

ij  Student  of  Christ  Church. 


1857  is  the  last  year  the  candidates  of  which  are  of 
standing  for  the  final  schools. 

Hewitt,  Harrison,  and  Goodeve  have  gained  appoint- 
ments in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

2. — Cambridge  Graduates. 


Classics.        Mathematics. 


Left  school  in  1838 
1843 
lS4t 
1847 
1854 

1856 
1866 

1857 


Allen 
Inffram  - 
Williams 
West,  T.B. 
Oilbert 
Vincent 
Roe 

Cowell    - 
Heale 
Ingham  - 


'  Fellow  of  Trinity. 


Additional  Answers  respecting  Profits  of 
Boarding  Houses. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Marshall,  M.A.,  Senior 

Assistant  Master,  to  the  Secretary. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  last  letter  I  beg  leave  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  Commissioners,  that  I  estimate  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  derived  from  my  house  for  the  year  1861, 
at  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

In  the  portion  of  the  year  ending  at  Whitsuntide,  there 
were  in  the  house — 

27  boys  for  a  half-year. 
3         „       a  quarter. 
I         „       one  quarter  as  boarder,  one  as 

half-boarder. 
I         „       one   sixth   of    a  year   (under 
peculiai-  circumstances). 
In  the  second  portion  of  the  year — 
2-4  boys  for  a  half-year. 
7        „       a  third. 
1         „       a  half-year  as  half  boarder. 

I  remain,  &c. 
May  19,  1862.  J.  Marshall. 


Rev.  B.  F.  James,  M.A.,  Second  Assistant  Master, 

to  the  Secretary. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Public  Schools  Com- 
missioners, that  Masters  of  boarding-houses  should  furnish 
a  statement  of  the  profits  reaUzed  l)y  them,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  net  profit  of  this  house  for  the  year  1861 
amounted  to  2/0/. 

It  is  right,  perhaps,  that  I  should  add  that  in  forming 
this  estimate  I  make  no  allowance  for  the  advantage  I 
derive  of  free  board  and  lodging  for  myself  during  the  school 
time.  If  account  be  made  of  this,  the  profit  may  of  course 
be  rated  higher ;  Imt  all  strictly  jjersonal  expenses  incurred 
independently  of  the  boys  are  kept  distinct. 

I  should  state  also  that  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  ob- 
tained at  Westminster  fluctuates,  perhaps,  more  than  at  other 
pubhc  schools,  from  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  boarding-houses  act  as  feeders  to 
College,  so  that  a  house  is  sometimes  rapidly  reduced  to  a 
number  which  scarcely  pays  for  its  expenses.  This  has 
happened  to  me  before,  and  will  probably  be  the  case  now, 
since  of  the  29  boys  who  were  with  me  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  three  leave  me  in  the  ordinary  course, 
seven  are  admitted  into  College,  and  I  know  of  but  one 
recruit  to  join  me  in  the  coming  term. 

I  am,  &c. 

May  27,  1862.  •         B.  F.  James. 
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Questions,  &c. 


1. 

I.  state  generally  the  various  kinds  of  property  lield  by 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  revenue 
which  it  possesses,  mentioning  nny  special  trusts  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  them  are  suhject. 

?.  Be  so  good  as  to  specify  in  detail  the  several  properties 
and  source?  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  lor  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (A). 

3.  State  the  system  adopted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endowments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  50  years  ?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  property  now  let  at  raekrent  upon 
which  fines  or  any  paj-ments  of  that  nature  were  formerly 
taken,  or  rice  versit!' 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  principle  fines  are  set? 

6.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  property  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  within 
the  last  50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  place  ? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  : — 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

or  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  IStiO,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  iairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
dift'erent  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue?  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from  ? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  otherwise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation  ? 


II. 

1.  TVhen  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  preseii'  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation  ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head ;  the 
number,  pri\'ileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 


or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars) ;  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 
to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  the  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority  ?  and 
does  any  power  now  exist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  increase  or 
diminution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation' 

3.  In  what  person  or  body  of  persons  is  the  government 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  ? 

4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes  ?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  ? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  School  been  altered ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority?  Have  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  obser\-ed  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  by  which  you  consider  the  non-obser\'ance  of  them 
to  be  justified  ? 

fi.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  been  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  School?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Commissioners 
any  information  on  the  subject  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from  the 
obsers-ance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
powers?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations?  Aie 
there  periodical  visitations  ?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years  ?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School  ?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are, 
or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject? 

10.  WTiat  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters?  State  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  proportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

11.  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters,  and  assistant  masters?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years  ?  Is  there  any  authoritative 
rule  or  any  custom  regularly  observed  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  with  whom  does  it 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to? 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching)  ? 
How  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  taken  from  any  particular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  persons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  ehgibility  established  by 
rule  or  custom?  Is  there  any  power  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  provision 
for  it? 

i;^.  "What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion ?  and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  privi- 
leges or  advantages  do  such  scholars  now  actually  enjoy? 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  their  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages,  can 
you  explain  how  and  when  it  arose  ?  Are  there  any 
advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
excluded  ?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (either  positively  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  Fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change  ?  Can  you  represent 
the  amount  of  it  in  money?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  above  what  is 
provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation  ?  If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expi-essly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  number?  Mention  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  your  opinion  liear  upon  this  subject.  Can 
you  state  whether  the  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  what 
length  of  time,  and  from  wliat  causes  ? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  .">()  years? 

16.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  Charterhouse  has 
no  such  scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give 
special  advantages  to  any  jiarticular  class  of  boys  having 
a  local  or  other  quahfication  ?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or 
regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did 
they  cease  to  be  so  ? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications, 
provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations  ? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  School  ?  Arc  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges  ?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  ibis  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed  ? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Charterhouse  (that  is  to 
say,  all  such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included 
in  the  bills  sent  to  parents"!,  their  average  amount,  and 
the  limits  ■within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing 
those  which  are  variable  from  those  which  are  uniform,  and 
such  as  are  only  usual  from  such  as  are  obligatory.  Are 
these  charges  and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  limit 
or  subject  to  any  supervision  or  control?  What  charges  are 
made,  under  what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instruc- 
tion or  tuition  in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  charges 
respectively  paid,  and  are  any,  and  which  of  them,  con- 
sidered as  ■'  extras  "?  Does  your  statement  of  charges  and 
expenses  apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what 
ai-e  the  differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real? 

19.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  there  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  hoarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School  ?  If  so,  what 
are  the  payments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy, 
and  are  such  boy-,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use  of 
playgrounds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  boys,  or  \\'hat  differences  arc  there  ? 

21 .  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses  ?    What  rules  or  regulations   (if  any)  are  there. 


and  how  are  they  established  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of 
such  houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  good 
order  of  the  inmates  ? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature  ?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  varying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation  ?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  in  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or  other- 
wise ? 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  dejiend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  ^'arying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys  ?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  correspondent  with 
the  varying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals  ? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  hoard  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house  1  Does  it  depend  at 
all  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boarded  ? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  jjayment 
(total  or  supplementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary ;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  service  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  liy  the  boys  to  pastry- cooks'  sho])s,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

27.  What  is  the  system  upon  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it  ? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest  ?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monlj'  given  by  any  school  authorities  ? 

29.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses?  Is 
it  a  privilege  which  any  of  them  are  unable  to  obtain? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching? 

30.  Have  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds?  If  so,  can  boarding  hou.ses  be  kept,  and 
are  any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those  bounds? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School .'  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1.  The  total  niunber  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  form,  class,  or 

division. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  any  preUminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spellinff,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School? 

3.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  jilaced  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School  ? 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School? 
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6.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  form, 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
spondinjj  respectively  with  the  accompanying  forms  B.,  C, 
and  O.;  and  with  respect  to  the  private  pupils  of  each' 
master  and  assistant  master,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
sponding with  the  form  K.  Aild  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  books  read  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

".  Has  the  head  master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested  ? 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School  ? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  pro- 
ficiency, or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proGciency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  respectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modem  languages  and  literature,  including  English  ; 
English  composition  ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  arithmetic ;  mathematics  ;  physical  science  ?  In 
what  manner  is  such  proficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned  ?  Are  the  classes  or 
divisions  of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modern  language 
departments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical ;  so  that  Class  N.  (say)  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  boys  as  Class  X.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics? 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them  ?  Can 
you  furnish  anj-  information  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  ? 

11.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees?  Ho  you  consider 
that  the  jirogrcss  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  (ireek  and  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  Ucficiency? 

12.  What  periodical  examinations  are  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects?  By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  What  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects  ?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  point  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiming 
at  those  rewards  ore  enabled  and  assisted  to  apply  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  schuol  work. 

14.  Is  it  compulsory,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual?  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  with  whom  he  has  to  do  ; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 

Private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master? 
f  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing? 

16.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what 
is  the  limit  ?  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor  ? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  capacity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  boys  particular  facilities  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  for  which  they  mav 
show  a  special  aptitude  ?  Are  particular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 
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special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through  ?  If  so,  please  to  point  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  such  facilities,  if  granted  in  particular 
cases,  are  adapted  and  subordinated  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  (areer  at  the  Universities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  examinations  established  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  militarj',  or  East  India  services?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  ojiinion  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  these  purposes  ? 

20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  in- 
formation showing  what  scholarships  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewhere),  ojjcn  to  general 
competition,  have  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation  respectively? 

21.  Has  the  School  any  library  to  which  the  hoys  have 
access?  and  if  so,  luider  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it  ?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  history, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy? 

22.  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  i)oint  at  which  it  is  cultivated  ;  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  18(i0  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
betn  cultivating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  jjcrsonal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or 
the  co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

•24.  State  accurately  wliat,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  follov.ing  i)oints  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(1.)  The  system  of  preaching  in"  the  college,  chapel, 
or  church  attended  by  the  boys.  Are  the  sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined  ? 

(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 

(3.)  Their  attendance  at  the  church  services,  and 
especially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

(4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(5.)  Their  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  public  work  in  School  ?  State  particularly 
how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 
by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public  examinations. 

25.  Are  the  same  offences  uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  punishment  ?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
specifying  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  respectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If 
not,  do  any  ?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  their  having  been  committed?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment?  Are 
these  duties,  or  either  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  assistant  masters  ? 

27.  What  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves? 
AVhat  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties  ? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised  ? 

2S.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  discipline  ?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suppress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how  ? 

29.  What  [lowers  and  privileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  services  of  anv 
description?  What  portion  of  the  school  has  such  powers"? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exercised?  Are  such  powers 
and  privileges  generally  in  any  way  detrimental  either  to 
bealtli,  to  the  reasonable  enjojTnent  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
opportunities  of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  boys  ?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 

30.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  disciplinary  powers  and  privileges?    And 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters  ? 

31.  Durinj;  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School  ? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks 
each  time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
holidays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week  ? 

34.  At  what  hours  in  'svinter  and  summer  respectively 
are  the  l)oys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to 
go  to  bed  at  night? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

36.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games  ? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entirely  open ;  (2)  paved  or  field ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied 
by  mhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open? 

3').  What  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  exercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  connivance)  allowed  to  boys  over 
the  ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and 


playground,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes, 
do  the  boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

41.  A'liiat  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  ext^a  and  which  com- 
pulsory, either  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go  , 
in  boats)?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superin- 
tend such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  if,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difference  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible  ' 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of 
the  education  afforded  at  Charterhouse,  do  you  consider 
tliose  results  satisfactory?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
system  in  any  resjjects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public 
School  might  accomplish  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various 
lines  of  life,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they 
may  engage?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  the  deficiencies 
are ;  wlience  in  your  judgment  they  arise ;  and  how  far 
you  think  them  remediable? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  Charterhouse  appear  to  you  desirable?  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  lay  bef  ire  the  Commissioners  any 
suggestions  on  this  head  which  you  may  ttiink  expedient  ? 
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CHARTERHOUSE. 


Answers  of  the  Ven.  W.  H.  Hai.k,  M.A.,    Master 
of  Sutton's  Hospital  in  Charterhouse. 


I. 

1.  No  part  of  the  property  originally  granted  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Hospital  of  King  James  founded  in 
Charterhouse  is  held  in  trust  especially  for  the  school, 
hut  the  hospital  for  poor  men  and  the  school  for  poor 
scholars  are  one  foundation,  supported  hy  a  common  fund. 
It  must  therefore  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  revenues,  of 
which  the  account  is  given  in  answer  to  this  and  the 
folloiving  questions,  are  not  the  revenues  of  a  school,  but 
of  an  institution,  of  which  the  school  forms  only  a  part, 
and  of  which  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  are  members  in 
common  with  others. 

The  kinds  of  property  held  in  trust  by  the  Governors 
consist  of  houses  and  buildings  in  London,  16  houses  in 
Sutton  Place,  Hackney,  farms,  tithe  rents,  manorial  profits, 
and  quit  rents,  timber,  interest  of  monies,  princii)ally  in 
the  hands  of  the  Accountant-General  and  of  the  'IVustees 
for  charitable  funds  and  interest  on  funds  held  on  special 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  detailed  particidars  of 
which  will  be  foimd  in  pages  .18  to  -11  of  the  report* 
accompanying  this  return. 

•J.  See  Statement  A.  hereto  annexed. 

:i.  The  fanns  are  under  the  continual  inspection  of  local 
surveyors,  who  survey  every-  farm  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  annually  make  their  reports  to  the  Registrar,  who 
submits  them  to  the  Governors. 

The  leases,  which  arc  for  1 2  yeai-s,  are  granted  by  the 
Governors  at  an  assembly  upon  a  report  from  the  sur\'eyor 
as  to  rent  and  terms.  The  Governors  give  orders  from 
time  to  time  upon  estimates  laid  before  them  for  rcjjairs 
and  improvements.  The  Registrar  is  also  Receiver  ;  the 
rents  are  paid  or  remitted  to  him  at  Charterhouse.  His 
account  is  made  up  annually  to  25th  March  ;  copies  of  it 
are  sent  to  each  (Jovemor  previous  to  the  annual  assembly 
for  the  examination  of  the  accounts,  at  which  a  certificate  by 
an  official  auditor  is  produced  ttiat  the  accounts  have  been 
examined  by  him  and  vouched  ;  he  has  always  access  to 
the  books.  The  Receiver  also  certifies  annually  that  his 
sureties  (for  10,000/.)  are  Uving. 

4,  5, 6.  No  material  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
system  of  letting  and  management.  The  landed  estates 
and  houses  have  always  been  let  at  rackrents,  and  land  let 
on  building  leases  at  annual  ground  rents.  No  fines  have 
ever  been  taken. 

The  only  material  addition  to  the  revenues'  has  arisen 
from  the  falling  in  of  the  Clerkenwell  estate  (in  1859), 
which  had  been  let  on  a  building  lease  for  99  years. 

This  property  has  been  re-let  (with  a  few  exceptions  of 
building  leases)  on  repairing  leases  for  2]  years,  at  rack- 
rents,  and  now  produces  an  increased  income  of  6,000/. 

A  portion  of  this  increased  income  is  required  to  meet 
"the  increased  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  hospital  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  times,  and  habits  of  society,  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  provisions.  A  part  of  it  (1,000/.  per  annum) 
is  set  apart,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  to  meet  the 
probable  diminution  of  the  rental  on  the  falhng  in  of  the 


•  The  report  here  referred  to  is  the  report,  dated  SOth  Dec.  1854,  of  Mr. 
Walter  Skirrow,  one  of  the  Inspectors  to  the  Clmrity  Commissioners. 


present  repairing  leases,  many  of  the  houses  being  nearly 
worn  out,  and  the  sites  hereafter  lettable  only  on  building 
leases.  The  buildings  of  the  hospital  also  require  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  their  support  or  rebuilding.  800/.  per 
annum  has  been  already  added  to  the  stipends  of  the  poor 
brothers  (80  in  ninnber),  and  an  addition  will  be  made  to 
the  number  of  scholars  as  soon  as  new  buildings  and  im- 
provements, now  in  progress  for  their  accommodation,  are 
completed. 

7.  See  Statement  A'  hereto  annexed. 

8.  It  will  be  found  on  reference  to  page  18  of  the 
Charter,  that  surplus  revenues  are  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  original  revenues.  The  surplus  rc^'enue  has 
always  been  thus  employed. 

9.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Governors.  The  incumbents 
are  and  always  have  been  scholars  on  the  foundation,  and 
elected  under  the  clause  at  l)age  .'10  of  the  Charter. 


Answers. 
Charter- 

UOUSE. 

Vcn. 
W.  U.  Halt. 


Parishes. 

Incumbents. 

Value. 

Cambridoesbire  : 

Balshaiii 

Rev.  C.  R.  Dicken     - 

Between   1,100^.     and 
l,20o;.,  as  certified  by 
the       Ecclesiastical 
Comnii.ssioners      on 
last        presentation 
(1861).       There   are 
about  1,000  acres  of 
land. 

Castle  Camps 

Rev.  J.  E.  Bode 

t                         A.  R. 

630— Glebe,  71  2 

P. 

54 

Horseheath  - 

Rev.  W.  Battiscombe 

464/.  14 J.  Gd.— 
Glebe,  15  0 

0 

Essex  : 

Great  Stambridge  - 

Rev.  H.  E.  Penny      - 

700— Glebe,  24  0  33 

Southminster 

Rev.  G.  0.  Berkeley  - 

42g— Glebe,    8  2  27 

Cold  Norton 

Rev.  W.  Holland 

385— Glebe,  42  3 

25 

Little  Hallingbury 

* 

Rev.  Stanley  Pember- 
ton. 

465— Glebe,  29  3     6 

Little  Wigborow  - 

Rev.  F.  E.  T.  Drake  - 

220— Glebe,  21  2     7 

Lincolnshire  : 

Dunsby 

Rev.  G.  W.  Keightley 

180— Glebe,  about  6 
acres. 

Buslingthorpe 

Rev.  J.  Samson 

229t  8s. 

The  above  incumbents  are  all  rectors,  except  at  South- 
minster ;   that  is   a  vicarage,  and  the  Governors  are  lay 

rectors. 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  3  February  1858,  the 
rectory  of  Buslingthorpe  was  united  with  the  rectory  of 
Faldingworth  in  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Henry 
Cust,  the  value  of  which  is  about  300/.  per  annum.  Out 
of  each  five  turns  Mr.  Cust  is  to  present  to  the  1st,  3rd, 
and  5th,  and  the  Governors  to  the  2nd  and  4th. 

The  values  above  stated  are  taken  from  the  tithe  com- 
mutations, except  as  to  Dunsby,  where  the  180/.  is  paid 
under  an  Act  for  inclosing  the  commons  there,  in  1/51; 
and  also  as  to  Balsham,  where  land,  then  valued  at  about 
850/.  per  annum,  was  allotted  to  the  rector  in  1801,  under 
an  Act  passed  for  inclosing  the  commons  there. 
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Answers. 


Statement  A,  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Q\iestion  2. 
Freehold  Property. 


Tenants'  Names.* 


Acreage. 


Yearly  Rents. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Charterhouse  Square,  &c., 

A.  C.  Rippon 

Mrs.  Cocker's  Executovs 

Mrs.  Fanny  Richards 

H.  J.  Houghton 

Thomas  Stowers 

E.  T.  Complin 

Henry  'I'aylor 

Robert  Warwick 

J.  M.  Dempsey,  M.D. 

Wilham  Brass 

Michael  Samuel 

John  MacGregor 

John  JuUan    .  -  - 

Henry  P.  Gurner 

Rev.  Dr.  Russell 

J.  S.  Sweeting 

Sundry  persons  for  Easements 
Clerkenwell, — 

Houses,  Warehouses,  &c.  in 
Wilderness  Row,  Great  Sut- 
ton Street,  Allen  Street, 
Goswell  Street,  and  St. 
John  Street,  and  smaller 
Streets  adjacent:  — 

John  Erwood 

Charles  Brotherton     - 

J.  Gashion      -  -  - 

J.  Wenborn    -  -  - 

Palmer  and  Co. 

Palmer  ami  Starev 

H.  and  W.  (;_r.-dner    - 

Charles  Clarke 

John  Yates     -  -  - 

J.  and  W.  Frost 

Bailey  and  Holden 

J.  H.  Florence 

J.  Ferris  -  -  - 

Thomas  Paee  -  -  - 

Ninety-one  other  Tenants  at 
Rents  less  tlian  100/.  each. 

C.\RTHLSi.\N  Street, — 
William  Hales 
Richard  Thorburn 

H.'P.  Gurner 

Mary  Parsson 
Tlromas  Matts 
Hacknev, — 
Paul  F.  Bonna 

Henry  CoUins 

ESSEX. 

South  minster, — 

Wm.  Page  and  Wni.  Pagc,jun. 

Thomas  Clarke 

Charles  Page  - 

H.J.  Robinson 

John  Kemp    -  .  - 

Cold  Norton, — 

William  Clarke 
Great  Stambridge, — 

W.  H.  Rankin 

James  Bowyer 
Little  Hallingbury. — 

John  Bromi    .  -  - 

William  Griggs 

Timber  and  Underwood. 
Little  Wigborow, — 

Challis  and  ('has.  J.  Carter    - 
El.mstead, — 

A.  Stannard    -  -  - 

N.  Wendon     -  -  - 

Timber  and  Underwood. 

Purleigh        -  -  - 

Ann   and    Henry   and  Wm. 
Clarke       - 


86r.  2  18 

S14  0  14 

,-^78  2  2 

287  1  -'^-1 


(i35     3    25 

318     1     16 
T)     0    25 


Term. 


"When  expiring. 


£  s.  r'. 

no  0  0 

72  0  0 

'.lo  0  0 

88  0  0 

88  0  0 

(i7  0  0 

(;5  0  0 

(iO  0  0 

80  0  0 

56  0  0 

60  0  0 

86  0  0 

60  0  0 

45  0  0 

30  0  0 

20  0  0 

7  0S 


724     0     12 


289     1     11 


100  0 

135  () 

110  0 

120  0 

MQ  0 

110  0 

.■i7.")  0 

-lliO  0 

210  0 

130  0 

110  0 

540  0 

4;io  0 

176  15 

.■i,5;i8  5 


17    0 
1!)  18 

34   10 

16  12 
12     2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

<'{ 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

»{ 

0 
0 


13     6     8 
66  13    4< 


900  0  0 

92;i  0  0 

450  0  0 

300  0  0 

0  2  6 

250  0  0 

480  0  0 

5  5  0 


.398     0     27  I      460     0    0 
280     0     37  I       220     0     0 


350     0     0 


339    0    37         370    0    0 
0     3       0  1   10     0 


250    0     0 


21  years 
21' do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do. 
21  do, 
21  do. 
21  do. 
80  do. 
21  do. 
Year  to  year. 


Michaelmas, 

Do. 
Midsummer, 

Do. 

Do. 
Lady  Day, 
Michaelmas, 
Lady  Day, 
Michaelmas, 
Lady  Day, 
Michaelmas, 

Do. 
Christmas, 
Michaelmas, 

Do. 
Christmas, 


1879. 
1877. 
1877. 
1^77. 
1877. 
1864. 
1878. 
1873. 
1880. 
1879. 
1875. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1905. 
1879. 


61  years 
61  'do. 


Jlichaelmas,  1 920,  as  to  part. 
Do.  1920,  as  (o  jrart. 


\n  let  on  leases  for  21  years,  ending  Mi- 
>  chaelmas  1 880,  e.vcejjt  where  other  terms   of 
years  are  mentioned. 


Michaelmas,  1890. 


Do. 

1887. 

Do. 

1920. 

Do. 

1890,  as  to  part. 

Do. 

1920,  as  to  part. 

Do. 

1890,  as  to  part. 

31  years 

28  do. 

61   do. 

31    do. 

61   do. 
J  .'il    do. 

"I  ICighty-one  let  on  leases  for  a  like  term  of  ' 
I  21  years,  two  for  31  yeai-s,  one  for  28  years, 
I  and  the  remainder  for  terms  for  upwards  of 
J    50  years. 

I 
60  years         -  ;  Christmas,     1881.  | 

60 'do. 

60  do. 

61  do. 
60  do. 
60   do. 

59  do. 
59  do. 
58   do. 


12  do. 
12  do. 
12  do. 
12  do. 
Year  to  year. 

12  years 

12  do. 
Year  to  year. 

1 2  years 
12 '  do. 


12   do. 

12   do. 
Year  to  year. 


12  years 


Do. 

1880. 

Do. 

1880. 

Do. 

1880. 

Do. 

1880. 

Do. 

1880. 

Midsummer 

1867. 

Do. 

1867. 

Do. 

1867. 

Michaelmas,  1865. 
Do.  1867. 
Do.  1867. 

Do.  1868. 


Michaelmas,  1864. 
Michaelmas,  1865. 


Michaelmas,  1-870. 
Do.  1866. 


Michaelmas,  1863. 
Michaelmas,  1871. 

Michaelmas,  1867. 


The  properties  arc  houses  or  business  premises  where  situated  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  farms  or  land  where  situated  in  other 
cifunties  than  Middlesex.    All  the  property  is  legally  vested  in  the  Governors,  unless  otherwise  described. 
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1 

Tcunnts'  Names. 

Aci-eage. 

Yearly  Rents. 

Term. 

^Vhon  expiring. 

A.     R. 

I'. 

£     s. 

d. 

C.\MBRIDGESHIRE. 

Castle  C.\mps. — 

; 

' 

The  E\rs.  of  Tbos.  Syraonds - 

283     3 

39  • 

260     0 

0 

1 2   vears 

Michaelmas, 

1864. 

\Vm.  M.  Collier           -             -  i 

(iUi     1 

17  1 

415  15 

0 

12  "  do. 

Do. 

1863. 

Cliarlcs  Leonard 

371     2 

20  ' 

400     0 

0 

12      do. 

Do. 

1870. 

Thomas  Tniinar 

169     1 

22 

140    0 

0 

12      do. 

Do. 

1867. 

.lolm  and  Charles  Andrews     -  i 

. 

- 

11     4 

0     '■ 

12      do.        -             Do. 

1863. 

I'oor  Labourers 

19     1 

IS 

.32     5 

0 

Year  to  yenr. 

Timber  and  L'ndenvood 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

B.VI,SH.\M. — 

Sarah  and  Ro'oert  Symonds    - 

303    3 

1 

490    0 

0 

12  vears 

Miciiaclmas, 

1860. 

John  Symonds 

7;i3    2 

34 

475    0 

0 

12  "do. 

Do. 

1860. 

W.  IL  Chapman 

A  house  V 
5     0 

•ith 
11 

37  10 

0 

Year  to  year. 

Tenants  of  Cottajtes    - 

. 

- 

5     3 

8 

Do.     . 

Poor  Labourers 

21  .  2 

0 

36    5 

0 

Do. 

Timber  and  Underwood 

- 

- 

. 

- 

Sarah  and  Robt.  Symonds  held  for 
enihng  Michaelmas   1860,  at  461/.  5s. 

12  years, 
;   Robert 

Symonds   now    holds    for 

,  2    years 

,   ending 

Michaelmas,  1872.  at  515/., 

the  wooi 

stubbed 

up  bi'ing  added  to  the  farm 

;  John 

Svmonds 

held  for  12  years,  ending  Michaelmas 

i860,  at 

470/..  now  holds  for  12  years 

,  ending 

Michael- 

LINCOL.VSIIIRE. 

mas  1872,  at  480/.  rent.' 

i 

Bi:sMXGI'iroui'Kv — 

William  Odlin^r 

427     3 

20 

425     0 

0 

12  vears          -      Ladv  Day, 

1861. 

Stephen  Lowther 

2(i9    2 

10 

185     0 

0 

12  "do.            -  1         bo.    ■ 

1862. 

Thomas  and  Edw.  Odlinjf 

30-1     0 

18 

190    0 

0 

12    do.            -  1         Do. 

1872. 

Christopher  Bean 

72    3 

1 

61   10 

0 

Year  to  vear. 

J.  Spinley       -             -             - 

Cottage 

1     0 

0 

Do. 

Timber  and  Underwood 

- 

- 

- 

Dcxsnv, — 

.1.  C.  Liwranee 

515    2 

28 

688  10 

0 

12  venrs         •      Ladv  Dav, 

186.). 

W.  M.  Lawranee 

353    0 

2.9 

521     0 

0 

12 'do.           -           bo. 

.1865. 

Wm.  and  Tlios.  Morley 

253    2 

30 

450    0 

0 

•  '\'eai-  to  year. 

John  Wadsley 

:m    1 

0 

498  17 

0 

12  years          -            Do. 

1  >^('>{i. 

John  Carter    - 

199    3 

14 

301     3 

6 

Year  to  year. 

Thomas  Casswell 

436     0 

36 

745     0 

0 

12  ycare         -           Do. 

1870. 

G.  AY.  Keiffhtley 

12    3 

•27 

16   10 

0 

Year  to  vear.     , 

Tenants  of  Cottages   - 

107     0 

15 

206  14 

0 

Do. 

Tithes 

- 

- 

. 

- 

Timber  and  Underwood 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

WILTSHIRE. 

Elcombe, — 

. 

Duke  of  Wellington  - 

Road     - 

- 

0  in 

0 

21  years         -     Michaelmas 

1877 

Mary  Pavy      -             -             . 

450     2 

32 

545     0 

0 

1-'   'in.           -      Ladv  Day. 

1871. 

John  Butler    -             -             - 

286    3 

3 

436    0 

0 

12   do.           -           bo.    ■ 

1870. 

James  Beaven 

221     0 

34 

301   12 

(! 

12   do.           -           Do. 

1861. 

Richd.  D.  King 

363     3 

33 

426    5 

0 

10   do.           -  j         Do. 

1868. 

Wm.  Chamberlen 

233     3 

23 

418    0 

0 

1'^   <lo.           -           Do. 

1867. 

Amelia  Spackman 

240     1 

6 

262    0 

0 

12   do.           -           j)o. 

1870. 

Richard  Strange 

272     1 

5^ 

425     0 

0 

12   do.           -           l)„. 

1871. 

Edward  Plummer 

178     2 

19i 

291     0 

0 

12   do.           -           Do. 

1870. 

John  Edmonds 

226    3 

22 

360    0 

0 

12   do.           -            Do. 

1861. 

J.  W.  Brown 

381     2 

36 

350    0 

0 

12   do.           -           Do. 

1868. 

Jose])h  Barnes 

- 

'0    2 

6 

Year  to  year.     | 

Tenants  of  Cottages 

_ 

. 

23  16 

0 

Do.    ■ 

Poor  Labourers 

15    0 

10 

29  14 

4 

Do. 

Thickwood, — 

Joseph  Pinchin 

192     1 

26 

200     0 

0 

12  years         -  !  Ladv  Day, 
12   do.           -           bo.    ■ 

1872. 

Mary  Pinchin 

258    0 

29 

1 75     0 

0 

18/2. 

HUXTINGDOXSHIRE. 

HiGNEY, — 

Edw.  M.  and  Wm.  Ullctt 

768    2 

20 

650     0 

0 

12  years          -      Michaelmas 

,  1868. 

Peter  and  Paulin  Phillips 

209     1 

28 

175    0 

0 

12   do.           -  ,          Do. 

1868. 

1 

Ankwepi. 

CuAKTEi:- 
UOL'SE. 

Ven. 
W.  H.  Hale. 


Tithes. 

Rectorial  tithe  rentcharge  of  Southminster,  Essex,  of  which  parish  the  Governors  are  the  impropriate  Rectors,  1,414/. ; 
vicarial,  422/. 

Rentcharge  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Dunsby,  LinColnshiie,  to  which  the  Governors  are 
entitled  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  24  Geo.  2.,  26/. 

Dd  5 
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Answers. 

Charter- 
house. 

Ven. 
W.  H.  Hale. 


Manors. 


Designation. 

County. 

Parish. 

Manorial  Profits. 

Fines. 

Quit  Rents. 

Southminster         -         -         - 
Cold  Norton           .         .         - 
Great  Stambridge  -         -         - 
Little  Hallirigbiuy 
Little  Wigborow    -         -         - 
Castle  Camps         -         .         - 
Balsham         .         .         -         . 

Essex 

Do.            -        -        - 

Do.            -        -        - 

Do. 

Do.            -        -        - 
Cambridgeshire   - 

Do.             .        -        - 

Southminster         -        .        - 

Cold  Norton 

Great  Stambridge  -         -         - 

Little  Hallingbury 

Little  Wigborow    -         -         - 

Castle  Camps         -         .         . 

Balsham         .         -         -         . 

£     s.    d. 
17  10     0 

8  10     0 

34     0    0 

88     0    0 

£     S.    d. 

36    (i    6 
17     4     3 
12  11     2 
10  17     7 
6     i)     7 
29    4     9 
45     9    3 

Personal  Property. 

4  Consolidated  3  per  Cent.  Annuities  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Hartland  estate. 
7  like  Annuities  arising  from  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds. 
0  secured  on  Swindon  tolls. 
0  ,.  Dnnsby    do. 

0  Exchequer  Bills. 
83  10  10  consideration  from  enfranchised  copyhold  secured  on  land  in  Southminster. 
Besides  the  above  the  Governors  are  possessed  of — 


The  sum  of  .£8,230 

8 

-M72 

3 

500 

0 

070 

0 

3,500 

0 

The  sum   of  £3,4-2 


1,400 


6  Reduced  3  per  Cent.  Annuities,  arising  from  a  bequest  of  Lady  Holford,  to  be  applied  in 
payment  of  exhibitions  to  scholars. 
0    0  New  3  per  Cent.  Annuities  arising  from  a  bequest  of  Bishop  Benson,  to  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  the  scholars. 


Statement  A'  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  7. 
Rental,  &c. 


Properties. 

Arrears  at  Lady- 
day  1860. 

Rents  and  Profits 

f(ir  Year  ending  at 

Lady-day  186L 

Abated 

and 

Discharged. 

Received. 

Arrears  carried 
forward. 

Charterhouse  Square,  &c. : — 

!      £      s. 

d. 

£        S.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£      s.    d. 

House  Rents          ... 

541     0 

0 

1,062     0    0     1  15    0     0 

1,067     0 

0 

521     0    0 

Payments  for  Easements   - 

3  10 

4 

7     0    8 

- 

. 

. 

10  11     0 

Clerkenwell: — 

House  Rents          .            .            - 

1,729    1 

8 

6,825     0    0 

6     5     0 

6,685    0 

0 

1,862  16     8 

Carthusian  Street : — 

House  Rents           ... 

50     1 

0 

100    2     0 

. 

100    2 

0 

50     1     0 

Hackney : — 

1 

House  Rents           .            .           - 

40     0 

0 

80    0     0 

. 

80     0 

0 

1         40     0     0 

Southminster : — 

Farm  Rents            ... 

1,286  10 

0 

2,573    2     6 

. 

2,574     2 

6 

1,285  10     0 

Tithes         .... 

2    0 

4 

1,588     8     8 

. 

1,554     1 

10 

36     7    2 

Quit  Rents             ... 

12  13 

04 

36     6     6i 

- 

23    2 

3A 

25  17     3i 

Manorial  Profits     ... 

_ 

17  10    0 

— 

17  10 

0 

. — 

Cold  Norton  :— 

Farm  Rents            ... 

125     0 

0 

250    0     0 

. 

250     0 

0 

125     0    0 

Quit  Rents 

2  16 

4 

17     4     3 

. 

0    4 

0 

19  16     7 

Great  Stambridge  :  — 

Farm  Rents            ... 

242  12 

6 

485     5     0 

. 

485     5 

0 

242  12     6 

Quit  Rents              ... 

- 

_ 

12  11     2 

. 

- 

. 

12  11     2 

Little  Hallingbury : — 

Farm  Rents             ... 

340     0 

0 

680    0    0 

. 

680    0 

0 

340    0    0 

Quit  Rents 

10  17 

7 

10  17    7 

. 

10  17 

.7 

7 

10  17     7 

Manorial  Profits     - 

_ 

8  10    0 

— 

8  10 

0 

— 

Timber  and  Underwood 

. 

. 

4  18  10 

— 

4  18 

10 

— 

Little  Wigborow :  — 

Farm  Rents            ... 

175    0 

0 

350    0     0 

. 

350     0 

0 

175    0    0 

Quit  Rents             ... 

11     2 

0 

597 

. 

. 

. 

16  11     7 

Elmstead  :  — 

Farm  Rents             .             .             - 

185  15 

0 

371  10    0 

. 

371  10 

0 

185  15     0 

Timber  and  Underwood     - 

. 

. 

107     7     2 

— 

107    7 

2 

— 

Fryans  and  Jackletts  : — 

Farm  Rents             ... 

125    0 

0 

250    0     0 

. 

250    0 

0 

125     0    0 

Castle  Camps ; — 

Farm  Rents            ,             .             . 

613    9 

6 

1,259    4     0 

. 

1,259    4 

0 

613     9     6 

Quit  Rents              ... 

47  14 

3i 

29     4     9i 

. 

28     1 

4i 

48  17    H 

Manorial  Profits    ... 

. 

34     0     0 

— 

34     0 

0 

— 

Timber  and  Underwood     - 

_ 

_ 

95     2    9 

— 

95     2 

9 

— 

Balsham : — 

Farm  Rents             ... 

489     8 

4 

1,043  18     8 

. 

1,013     5 

5 

520     1     7 

Quit  Rents 

49  1.0 

6 

45     9    3i 

. 

39     1 

3i 

.55  IS     6 

Manorial  Profits     ... 

_ 

_ 

88     0    0 

— 

88     0 

0 

— 

Timber  and  Underwood     - 

. 

_ 

51     0     6 



51     0 

6 

— 

Buslingthorpe  : — 

Farm  Rents            ... 

421     5 

0 

862  10    0 

. 

852  10 

0 

431     5     0 

Timber  and  Underwood     - 

_ 

_ 

55     8     0 



55    8 

0 

— 

Dimsby : — 

Farm  Rents            ... 

1,713  17 

3 

3,427  14     6 

. 

3,427  14 

6 

1,713  17     3 

Tithes        .            . 

.     1 

28  16     6 



28  16 

6 

— 

Timber  and  Underwood    - 

. 

.     [ 

215  14     5     ' 

— 

215  14 

5 
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Properties. 

Arrears  at  Lady- 
day  1860. 

Rents  and  Profits  ]       Al)ated 
for  Year  ending  at  1         and                   Received. 
Lady-day  1861.      |  Discharged. 

An*caKS  carried     1 
forward. 

Elcombe ; — 

£      s.    d. 

£       s.     d. 

£      s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

Farm  Rents 

1,9-41   11     7 

3,869     0     -1 

. 

3,863  15     4 

1,946  16     7 

Thickwood : — 

Farm  Rents            .             -             - 

172  17     (! 

375     0    0 

. 

360     7     6 

187  10     0 

Higney  : — 

Farm  Rents            -             -             - 

412  1(»    0 

825     0    0 

. 

557     7     7 

680    2    5 

Interest : — 

Of  ^"500  secured  on  Swindon  Tolls 

10    0    0 

20    0    0 

. 

20     0     0 

10     0    0 

Ofi"'272  secured  on  Dunsby  do.  - 

5     8     6 

8     2  10 

. 

10  17    0 

-'   14     4 

Of  ^8,230  8«.  4d.  Consold.  3  per  ] 

Cent.   Anns,    arisinj;  from  the  > 

- 

246  18    2 



246  18     2 



sale  of  the  Harthmd  Estate,  &c.  J 

Of  .£2,172  3s.  7d.  like.Vnns.  aris- I 

ing  from  the  Enfranchisement  [ 

. 

37  18  10 

— 

37  18  10 



of  Co])vholds                  -             -  J 

Of  i;3,500  Exchequer  Bills 

. 

64     6     3 

— 

64     6     3 



Of  .£83   10s.   lOrf.  Consideration  T 

Money  for  a  Copyhold  enfran- 
chised,   secured    on  Lands    at 

3     1   10 

3     6  10 

-  _      - 

3     6  10 

3     1   10  ' 

Southminster 

Of  Ladv    Holford's  Trust  Fund,  " 

now  iP3,427  -is.  ()</.  Reduced  3 

- 

101   18     8             — 

101   18     8 

— 

per  Cent.  Annuities 

Of  Bishop  Benson's  Trust  Fund, ' 

now  J?  1,400  New  3   per  Cent.   ■ 

. 

42     0    0 

— 

42    0    0 



Annuities 

Surcharge  : — 

Additions  to  former  Rentals 

0  15     0 

- 

— 

0  15     0 

— 

10,764     9     1 

27,672  19     3i 

21     5     0 

27,117     1     11 

11,229    2    2i 

Of  which  Rents  i 
viz.  House  and  ! 

md  Interest  falling  due  on  this  day  amount  to 

Leaving  actual  Arrears 
'arm  Rents        -            -        a"422  18     4 

10,724    0    5 

^675     1     9f 

Tithes 

36     7     2 

Quit  Rents 

115  16    3J 

^575  I  n 

• 

Answbbs. 

t'HARTER- 
HOrSE. 

TV;*. 
W.  H.  Hale. 


Cash  Account. 

Cash  in  hand  at  Lady-day  1860  ......... 

Received  in  cash  or  on  account  with  tenants  and  others  for  rents,  manorial  profits,  and  otherwise,  as 
per  foregoing  rental  -  ... 

From  tenants  in  (.'lerkenwell,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  making  new  sewers  ... 

From      do.     in  do.  for  the  insurance  of  the  jjremises  let  to  them     .  -  .  - 

For  the  materials  of  buildings  in  Clerkenwell  pulled  down      ...... 

From  S.  Pullin's  trustees  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  premises  agreed  to  be  let  to 
J.  H.  Florence         .......... 

From  the  Sun  Fire  Office  for  damage  by  fire  of  premises  agreed  to  be  let  to  Holden  and  Bailey 

Various  sums  on  account  of  the  Talbot  trust  .-..-.-. 

Return  of  property  tax  on  rents,  dividends  of  stock,  &c.  ...... 


£       s. 
10,719     4 

d. 

I 

27,117    1 
i;t   6 

421   17 
237  13 

0 
5 
9 

.')50     0 
71    0 
80     1 
51     7 

0 
0 

S 
5 

Paid  in  respect  of  the  Establishment. 

Salaries  and  allowances  to  the  master  and  oflScers,  viz.  : 


.£39,261   11     5i 


Names. 


Offices. 


Salaries,  &c. 


Allowances  and  Perquisites. 


TheVen.Wm.  Hale  Hale    -      Master    - 

For  Linen  .  -     - 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Currey,  B.D.  I  Preacher 

For -Commemoration  Sermon 
The  Rev.  Richd.  Elwyn       -  [  Schoolmaster 

For  an  Assistant  blaster 
The  Rev.  Fredk.  Poynder  - 
.\rehibald  Keightley 
The  Rev.  Chas.    Rowland"! 
Dicken  -  -  -  J 

John  Miles 

The    Rev.    Robt.    Rowley! 
Watts    -  -  -J 

Benj.  Guy  Babington,  M.D. 
.John  HuUah 
Lewis  M.  Stewart   - 
Alphonse  Mariette  - 
Charles  Gatty 

Gratuity 
Henry  Ansell 


Usher     -  -  . 

Registrar  and  Receiver   - 

Reader  and  Librarian 

Resident  Medical  OflBcer 

Mathematical  Master     - 

Physician 
Organist 
Writing  Master  - 
French  Master    - 
Assistant  Receiver 

Registrar's  Clerk 


£ 

s. 

d. 

800 

0 

0    1 

7 

10 

0 

300 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

244 

19 

8 

40 

0 

0 

140 

1 

4 

500 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

140 

0 

« J 

100 

0 

0   "" 
0 

70 

0 

100 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0    f 

Allowance  to  the  registrar  for  disbursements  - 
Manciple's  salary       -  -  .  . 


>The  same  as  in  1854. 


\  Lodgings  in  the  hospital,  and  is  entitled 
J      to  dine  at  the  master's  table. 


>-The  same  as  in  1854. 


For  One  Quarter. 
3,323  11     0 
152  10    0 
250     0     0 
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■ ■  Paid  in  respect  of  the  Establishment — cont. 

CnABTEK-  Servants'  and  nurses'  wages  -  -  -  . 

HOUSE.  Pensions  to  poor  brothers       .  -  -  . 

Housekeeper's  disbursements  and  clockwindinp; 

Ven.  Disbursements  for  the  garden  and  scavengers'  charge  for 

W.H.Hiilc.  dust  (10/.)  -  -  - 

Provisions  and  allowances  in  lieu  thereof 

Candles,  oil,  and  gaslight       .  -  -  . 

Fuel 

Water  rent  for  the  hospital  and  usher's  houses 
Apparel  for  sc'nolars   -  -  -  -  - 

Cloaks  for  poor  brothers         -  -  .  . 

Washing        ------ 

Surgeon's  fees,  drugs,  and  otlier  medicid  charges 

Funerals  of  jjoor  brothers       -  -  .  - 

Books,  stationery,  and  printing 

Annuity  to  retired  writing  master       -  -  - 

Annuities  to  retired  servants  and  others 

Taxes  and  rates  for  the  hospital  and  usher's  bouses  - 

Fire  insurance  and  repair  of  engine     ^  -  - 

For  attendance  of  a  jiolice  constable  as  watchman 

Stam])s  ------ 

Repairs  in  the  hospital  and  at  the  usbe'r's 

Surveyor's  charges  as  to  re])airs  -  .  - 

Furniture  and  implements  and  repair  of  same 

For  instruction  of  scholars  in  singing 

For         do.         of      do.      in  German 

Examiners  of  scholars  -  -  -  - 

Exhibitions  to  scholars  .  -  -  - 

Donations  towards  placing  out  scholars 
Mr.  Ansell  for  examination  of  accounts 

Paid  ill  respect  of  Estates  and  Trust  Fiimls. 

Stipend  to  rector  of  Dunsby  -  -  - 

Quit  rents,  drainage,  and  other  rates  for  faiuns 

Rates  on  tithes  -  - 

Land  tax  on  qxiit  rents  payable  to  the  hospital 

For  surveys,  valuations,  &c.  as  to  Clerkenwell  estate 

For  the  like  as  to  other  London  estates 

On  account  of  new  sewers  on  Clerkenwell  estate 

For  insin-ance  of  jiremises  on  ditto     -  -  - 

To  J.  H.  Florence,  the  sum  received  from  S.  Pullin's  trust 

contra  .-..-- 

To  Holden  and  Hailey,  the  sum  received  from  the  .Sun  F: 

as  per  contra  ----- 

For  surveys,  valuations,  &c.  as  to  country  estates 
For  farm  repairs  and  improvements  -  -  - 

Bailiffs'  salaries  and  allowances  -  -  - 

Expenses  of  ])rogresses  to  hold  Courts 
Expenses  of  woods  and  charges  on  sales  of  timber 
To  exhibitioners  and  others  under  Lady  Holford's  wi 

stock  purchased  with  surplus  of  dividends 
Expenditure  on  account  of  Talbot  trust 


£      s.   ,1. 

. 

. 

1,511     9     0 

- 

- 

2,679  17     0 

- 

- 

1()3  10    5 

removing 

- 

- 

52  19     6 

- 

- 

4,589     6     0 

- 

- 

310    2     9 

- 

- 

434     fi     7 

- 

- 

127     5     2 

- 

- 

453  10    9 

. 

_ 

343     S     S 

- 

- 

20     1     0 

- 

.' 

.•!4   13     0 

- 

- 

57  11     2 

- 

_ 

40     0     0 

- 

_ 

115     0     0 

- 

_ 

292    2     5 

. 

, 

110  16     fi 

- 

_ 

64     1     0 

- 

_ 

6  14     0 

- 

- 

2,8.34  17     5 

- 

_ 

90    0     0 

- 

_ 

723  14     0 

_ 

. 

.10    0     0 

_ 

_ 

14  19     3 

- 

- 

40  10    0 

- 

_ 

950     0     0 

- 

- 

300    0    0 

- 

- 

50    0    0 

180     0     0 

- 

_ 

243     9     {)\ 

. 

. 

163     8     1 

- 

- 

3  11     0 

. 

_ 

187  18     1 

- 

- 

7  13     fi 

- 

_ 

(66     0     5 

- 

- 

456     3     5 

;eB, 

as  per 

. 

_ 

550     0     0 

'ire 

Office, 

- 

_ 

71     0     0 

- 

- 

117    7  10 

- 

- 

1,747  17    9 

- 

- 

220     2     8 

- 

. 

-.38  15     0 

- 

_ 

201   11     6i 

id  cost  of 

. 

- 

101   18     8 

- 

- 

78  14     fi 

10    0     0 

- 

- 

128  12     0 

20,186  16     C 


For  other  Charges. 

Annuity  to  Sarah  Linsdell.  Balshani 

Annual  donations  to  schools  and  poor 

Contribution   towards   the   expense   of    building   a   schoolroom   at 

Wood  Walton,  Hunts        -  -  -  -  -  -  20     0     0 

Contribution  towards  the  exjiense  of  building  a  scliool  for  the  ward 

of  Aldersgate  and  parish  of  St.  Botolph      -  -  -  -  20     0     0 

Contribution   towards   the   expense  of  providing   an  organ  for  the 

church  at  Little  Halhngbury  -  -      "      -  -  -  10     0     0 

For  binding  books  in  poor  brothers'  library   -  -  -  -  1119 

Expenses  attending  the  proceedings  before  the  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  in  reference  to  the  Bills  for  esta- 
blishing a  provision  mai-ket  and  railway  terminus  in  .Smithfield      -        972     0     '.i 

Further  charges  in  relation  to  the  inelosure  of  the  open  Held  lands 
at  Castle  Camjis     - 

For  insurance  of  No.  .31,  Charterhouse  Square,  unoccupied  - 

Expenses  as  to  temporary  office  at  12,  Wilderness  Row 

Cost  of  3,500/.  Exchequer  Bills  -  .  .  -  - 

Do.  of  1,088/.  8.'i.  9f/.  Consols  piu'chased  towards  forming  a  reserved 
fund  as  to  Clerkenwell  estate  -  -  -  .  - 

Registrar's  extraordinary  disbursements  and  fees,  by  order    - 

Property  tax  on  rents,  interest  of  funded  property,  &c. 


51   18 

3  15 

59  18 

3,515  15 

0 
0 
8 
0 

1,000     0 

13  15 

244     0 

0 
9 

n 

Cash  in  hand  at  Lady-day  1861  -  -  -  i.'8,187  16     5 


Viz.,  Cash  at  the  Bank  of  England        -  .  -  .  -     7^953     6     5 

Do.  in  the  hands  of  the  manciple  and  housekeeper         -  -       234  10    0 


4,835  11     6 


6,051 


^'31,073  15     Oh 


£»,\S1  16    5 
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Liabilities  of  the  Hospital  at  Lady-day  1861. 


21' 


£     a.   d. 

For  salaries,  wa<;es,  ]iensions,  exhibitions,  annuities  to  retired  writing  master,  retired  sen-ants,  and  others    2,266     9     .3 
Apparel  for  scholars,  furniture,  washing,    repair   of  fue  engine,  lighting,  water,  taxes  and   rates,  poor 
brothers'  funerals,  and  police  watchman  ------... 

Repairs  in  the  hospital         -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -.- 

Sur\eyors'  charges  ........... 

Farm  re]iairs  and  improvements      .......... 

Bailiffs'  salaries,  quit  rents,  drainage  rates  for  farms,  and  rector  of  Dunsby's  stipend  ... 

Balances  of  trust  funds      ------.---- 

Besides  charges  for  provisions  and  housekeeper's  disbursements    .... 
In  all  about  ..--.----. 

I'he  property  tax  to  be  repaid  to  the  hospital  amounts  to  about  290/. 


507     2  4 

-  1,470    4  1 

-  .'na  14  0 

-  1,704     2  1 

-  196  19  7 

-  401  12  5 

6,860    4  2 

about       460     0  0 


.£7,320    4     2 


AXSWERS. 

ClIARTER- 
liOCSE. 

Ven. 
W.  H.  Hale. 


The  rental  for  the  year  ending  6th  January  1811  was  as 
follows : —  • 

Rent.\l  for  Year  ending  6th  January  1811. 

£      .V.    (I. 
Property  in  London  and  at  Hackney  -     1,519     6     2 

Farms  ..... 

Tithes  ..... 

Quit  rents    -  -  -  -  - 

Manorial  profits        .  .  .  - 

Timber  .  .  .  .  - 

Interest  of  monies  the  property  of  the  Go- 
vernors     .  .  .  -  - 
Interest  of  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  School        .            .            .  - 
Incidental  receipts    .... 


15.119  0 

l,;«7  16 

184  2 

679  14 

1,408  ■.\ 

10 
0 
0 
5 
0 

45  5 

2 

74  7 

4  18 

2 
4 

.£20,3/2  13     1 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  average  receipts  for  seven 
years  ending  1861. 

St.vtemf.vt  showing  the   average    Income  for    the    last 
Seven  Years — from  the  year  1855  to  1^61. 

Property  in  London  and  at  Hackney 
Farms         ..... 
Tithe  rentcharges  ... 

Quit  rents  .  .  -  - 

Manorial  profits      .  -  -  - 

Timber        .  -  -  -  - 

Interest  of  monies  the  property  of  the  Gn- 

\crnors   iirinoiiially  m  the  hands  of  the 

,\ccountant-(!ciieral     and    Trustees    for 

(Charitable  funds  ... 

Interest   on    funds   held   in   trust  for    the 

benefit  of  the  School       ... 


£       s. 

</. 

.•1.357  13 

^i 

6.198  6 

9 

1.4.58  10 

6.V 

158  1:3 

6.i 

.•t.')2  0 

•> 

716  16 

t; 

364  7 

6.V 

140  17 

(H 

Jr22,747     5     9 


11. 

1.  The  school  of  the  Charterhouse  is  not  a  foundation 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital,  which  was  founded 
under  the  Charter  of  James  I.,  granted  to  Thomas  Sutton 
in  1611.  The  first  Governors  (16  in  number)  having  been 
named  and  incorporated  under  the  Charter. 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  the  foundation  will 
further  appear  from  the  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
already  left  mth  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  original  and  present  constitution  appears  from 
the  documents  referred  to  in  answer  to  question  1. 

Power  was  given  by  the  Charter  to  the  Governors,  when 
and  as  often  as  they  should  think  good,  to  appoint  such 
number  of  persons  as  they  should  think  con\-enient  to  be 
(poor  men,  children,  and  scholars)  master,  preacher, 
schoolmaster,  arid  usher,  members  aiul  officers  of  the 
hospital. 

The  master  has  the  government  of  the  house  and  house- 
hold during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  thcni. 

For  the  list  of  members  and  officers,  see  pages  22,  23,  24, 
of  the  report  marked  A  *  accompanying  this  returi). 

3.  The  government  of  the  school  as  respects  the  age, 
number,  and  qualifications  of  the  scholars  is  vested  in  the 
Governors,  the  ])owers  vested  in  them  being  the  powers 
mentioned  in  the  Charter. 

4.  5,  6,  7-  ^>ot  by  statutes,  properly  so  called,  but  by 
the  orders  of  the  Governors. 


*  Report  of  Mr.  Walter  Skirrow,  Inspector  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. 


8.  The  school  (as  part  of  the  hospitall  is  subject  to  visi- 
tation only  by  the  Governors  (see  the  Charter,  jiage  21). 
No  visitation  has  ever  taken  place. 

9.  See  answer  as  to  question  I. 

10.  Originally  the  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster  were 
his  salary  of  .'iO/..  his  lodgings  and  diet  at  the  master's  table. 
The  usher's  salary  was  15/..  with  lodgings  and  dieti 

The  schoolmaster  and  usher  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
into  their  tuition  60  other  scholars. 

The  salary  and  allowances  of  the  schoolmaster  are  now 
244/.  Vis.  Ad.,  those  of  the  usher  140/.  7.s-.  4(/.*  They  have 
their  diet  at  the  master's  table,  and  each  of  them  is  pro- 
vided with  a  house  for  the  rece|)tion  of  boarders,  kept  for 
them  in  repair.  The  schoolmaster's  house  accommodates 
30,  the  usher's  40  boys. 

11.  12.  The  original  number  of  masters  to  whom  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  was 
committed  was  two  ;  tliere  are  now  four,  viz. :  the  school- 
master, usher,  mathematical  master,  with  a  salary  of  140/., 
and  rooms  and  diet,  and  an  assistant  master,  who  is 
specially  in  charge  of  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  with 
rooms,  and  40/.  ])er  annum,  and  diet.  Besides  these,  tlie 
scholars  have  a  IVench  master  at  80/.,  an  arithmetic  master 
at  100/.,  and  for  each  scbdlar  who  learns  (ierman  an 
allowance  of  three  giuneiis  ]ier  annum  is  jiaid  to  the  schiiol- 
mastcr.  The  schoolmaster  lias  sujjreme  ainhority  in  the 
school.  The  schoolmaster  and  usher  arc  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  the  assistant  masters  by  the  schoolmaster,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governors  or  the  master.  The  school- 
master and  usher  must  be  graduates.  Ceeteris  puribiis 
scholars  of  the  foimdation  are  to  be  chosen. 

There  is  no  authoritative  rule  as  to  any  proportion  to  be 
obser\-ed  between  the  numbers  of  masters  of  the  school  and 
of  the  scholars. 

Their  qualifications  and  duties  generally  are  stated  in  the 
Statutes,  pages  52  to  55.  The  restriction  as  to  the  age  of 
the  schoolmaster  was  repealed  4th  November  1811.  There 
is  no  rule  as  to  superannuation. 

1.3.  The  advantages  of  the  scholars  are, — the  being 
educated,  boarded,  and  provided  with  clothes  (while  at 
school,  but  not  at  home),  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital. 
Foundation  scholars  are  ajipointed  by  the  Governors.  They 
enjoy  all  the  original  advantages  which  they  had  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation,  much  however  improved  according 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken  idace  in  the  habits  of 
society.  'Hiey  are  not  excluded  from  any  advantages.  It 
is  ditticult  to  rejjresent  in  money  the  value  of  a  foundation 
scholar's  position,  which  gives  him  the  best  classical  educa- 
tion, and  clothing  and  board,  with  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, French,  and  (ierman,  wholly  free  from  expense. 
The  only  expense  which  he  has  to  bear  is  for  books  and 
stationery,  and  a  payment  to  the  matron  of  four  guineas 
per  annum  by  juniors,  and  five  guineas  by  seniors,  for 
his  private  washing,  and  the  care  of  his  private  clothes. 

Scholars  who  arc  sick  and  indisposed  are  taken  care  of 
by  t'ne  matron  in  the  apartments  provided  for  them  in  'her 
house,  and  are  nursed  and  dieted  in  any  illness  without  any 
charge  for  medical  attendance  or  medicine. 

On  leaving  the  school,  exhibitions  of  80/.  each  for  four 
years,  withan  addition  of  20/.  on  taking  the  degree  of  B.A., 
are  paid  to  those  who  go  to  either  University.  And  to 
those  who  go  into  the  army,  navy,  or  professions,  or  trades, 
requiring  an  outfit,  a  gratuity  of  100/.  They  have  also 
the  preference  under  the  Charter  as  to  the  nine  livings  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Governors. 

14.  The  fixed  i. umber  of  scholars  at  present  is  44,t  but 

*  A  lettern-om  Mr.  Ehvyii.  dated  ifitli  Feb.  1SG3,  states  that  at  a  rr.>ft- 
injr  of  the  governors  lield  on  the  19th  Feb.  the  sahary  of  the  sclioolinaster 
was  raised  to  4U0?. ;  lliat  of  tlie  usher  to  2oU/. ;  and  that  of  the  assistant 
master,  wlio  superintends  tile  foundation  seliolars.  from  40?.  to  80^. ;  and 
that  at  a  meeting  on  tlie  4tli  Feb.  the  number  of  foundation  scholars 
WHS  increased  from  44  to  D4. 

t  See  preceding  note. 
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Anstters. 
Charter- 


Ven. 
W.  H  Hale. 


Rev. 
R.  Elicyn. 


the  increase  or  diminution  of  tiie  number  is  left  to  the 
Governors  (see  Charter,  page  18). 

15,  16.  Boj's  in  general,  to  be  appointed  scholars,  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  10  and  1-1,  and  able  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination, proportioned  to  age,  in  classics  and  arithmetic. 

In  1850  a  change  was  made  in  respect  of  scholars  by 
appropriating  four  places,  out  of  the  44,  as  prizes  for  com- 
petition among  boys  in  their  14th  or  15th  years ;  and  in 
1860,  in  anticipation  of  a  further  increase  of  numbers,  four 
more  places  were  so  appropriated,  so  that  every  year  two 
scholars  are  selected  by  competition,  and  on  their  names 
being  reported  to  the  assembly,  they  are  apponited  scholars, 
and  become  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  scholars. 

As  to  the  prize  scliolarships,  and  the  other  advantages  of 
scholars,  see  page  48  of  the  report  before- referred  to. 

As  to  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  see  page  54  of  the 
Statutes. 

The  Governors  make  orders  from  time  to  time  as  they 
think  fit  respecting  the  numbers  to  be  received  in  the 
boarding  houses,  or  permitted  to  resort  to  the  school.  And 
by  order  of  5th  Maj'  1845  the  whole  number  to  be  educated 
in  the  school,  including  foundation  scholars,  boarders,  and 
day  scholars,  was  limited  to  200. 


education  which  would  diminish  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  classical  literature,  and  cause  the  study  of  it  to  be 
less  appreciated,  would  in  the  opinion  of  the  Master  of 
the  Charterhouse  be  a  public  injury,  as  tending  to  divert 
the  mind  from  those  studies  which  lead  to  the  knowledge 
of  revealed  religion,  and  to  leave  it  without  any  knowledge 
of  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  except  such  as  may  he 
gathered  from  physical  science  and  natural  religion. 
(Signed)  W.  H.  Hale, 
Charterhouse,  Master. 

January  1,  1862. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Elwtn,  M.A.,  School- 
master of  Sutton's  Hospital  in  Charterhouse.* 


III. 

5.  By  order  of  the  Governors  of  4th  March  1856,  scholars 
on  the  foundation  are  considered  superannuated  on  com- 
pleting the  1  rth  year  of  their  age,  unless  they  are  reported 
by  the  examiners  as  fit  to  remain  as  candidates  for  exhi- 
bitions. 

Such  candidates  leave  the  school  on  completing  their 
18th  year,  unless  they  are  in  the  sixth  form,  in  which  case 
they  remain  till  the  completion  of  their  19th  year. 

12.  According  to  ancient  usage  the  candidates  for  exhi- 
bitions were  examined  soon  after  Easter  by  the  chaplains  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
were  recommended  for  exhibitions  were  reported  at  the 
annual  assembly  in  the  month  of  May.  The  examination 
now  takes  place  by  other  examiners,  assisted  in  respect  of 
the  theological  examination  by  the  Archbishop's  chaplain. 

But  imder  recent  orders  of  the  years  1840  and  184/  all 
the  scholars  of  the  foimdacion  are  examined  in  December, 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  by  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  also  in  French  and  wTiting,  mathe- 
matics and  arithmetic. 

The  whole  of  the  school  is  examined  at  Easter,  hut  not 
under  the  orders  of  the  Governors. 

13.  Outfits  to  the  extent  of  £\W  are  given  to  such  of 
the  scholars  as  produce  from  the  schoolmaster  certificates 
of  good  conduct. 

The  exhibition  to  the  University  is  granted  to  any  scho- 
lar producing  the  schoolmaster's  certificate  of  good  conduct 
of  whom  the  examiners  report,  that  with  due  diligence  he 
may  be  expected  to  pass  the  first  university  examination. 

24,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher,  or  of  someone  deputed 
by  him,  to  preach  on  Sundav  morning  in  the  chapel.  The 
congregation  being  a  mixed  congregation  of  officers,  mas- 
ters, pensioners,  and  servants,  the  sermons  are  not  always 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys.  During  Lent  the  preacher 
lectures  on  the  catechism,  and  pubUcly  catechises  the 
scholars. 

The  Bishop  of  London  annually  holds  a  confirmation  in 
the  chapel. 

On  the  mornings  of  saints'  days  the  scholars  attend  the 
service,  and  also  on  Saturday  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  scholars  attend  the  chapel,  and 
during  the  last  year,  instead  of  a'tending  the  afternoon 
prayers,  they  have  had  a  sen'ice  for  themselves  in  the 
chapel  at  7  o'clock  chorally  performed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  organist,  Mr.  Hullah,  who  has  a  salary  for  teaching 
the  scholars  to  sing,  either  the  preacher  or  one  of  the 
masters  delivering  to  them  in  the  evening  a  short  sermon. 

37.  There  is  (1)  a  cloister,  11  ft.  in  width  and  182  ft.  in 
length.  (2)  A  field,  laid  out  in  broad  gravelled  walks, 
and  in  grass. 

38.  The  playground  being  in  the  middle  of  the  metro- 
polis, is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  walls  separating  it  from 
the  public  streets,  or  by  inhabited  buildings. 

43.  The  great  concourse  of  old  Carthusians  to  the  Char- 
terhouse dinner  annually  on  the  Founder's  day,  and  the 
strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  Charterhouse  as  the 
place  of  their  education,  evinced  on  these  occasions  by 
persons  engaged  in  every  variety  of  profession  and  occupa- 
tion would  seem  to  be  evidence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  educated  there  of  a  satisfactory  result. 

44.  Regarding  the  public  schools  as  places  of  classical 
education,  and  classical  education  as  necessary  to  be  fos- 
tered, on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion,   any  change  in  the  system  and  cour.se  of 


II. 

In  the  Schoolmaster's  answers  to  both  parts  of  the 
questions,  he  has  used  the  titles  "head  master"  and 
"  second  master,"  in  conformity  with  the  questions,  but 
the  proper  titles,  as  given  by  the  Chai-ter,  are  "  school- 
master," and  "  usher." 

10.  By  the  first  orders  of  the  Governors  made  in  the 
year  1627,  the  stipends  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  (or 
second  master)  were  fixed  at  30/.,  and  15/.  respectively,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation,  with  an 
allowance  for  fuel,  &c.  By  the  same  orders  the  stipends 
of  the  master  and  jjreacher  (the  other  members  of  the 
foundation)  were  fixed  at  50/.  and  40/.  respectively.  At 
present 
The  master  receives  800/.,  or  16  times  the  original  stipend. 
The  preacher         -  300/.,  or  nearly  8  times  „ 

The  schoolmaster    240/.,  8  times  „  „ 

The  usher  -  140/.,  nearly  10  times  „ 

For  the  other  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher 
see  below. t 

The  Governors  also  provide  houses,  and  keep  them  in 
repair,  free  from  rates,  &c.,  for  the  head  and  second  master, 
and  rooms  for  two  of  the  assistant  masters;  and  they  also 
provide  a  dinner  in  hall  every  day  for  such  of  the  masters 
as  desire  to  attend. 

The  Governors  also  grant  the  following  annual  sums  for 
other  masters, — 

,£140  for  a  mathematical  master. 

100  for  an  arithmetic  and  WTiting  master. 
80  for  a  French  master. 
About  25  for  a  German  master. 
50  for  singing  master. 

40  towards   payment   of  an   assistant   master  for 
superintending  the  house  where  the  foundation 
scholars  lodge. 
The  present  sources,  &c.  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head 
•and  other  masters  are  as  follows,^ 
From  the  Governors, — 

The  head  master  receives  240/.  a  year/  ^''^^'^  *°  '"" 

^        L    come  ta.v.) 

The  second  master  -  140/.         „  do. 

The  mathematical         "1 

usher  or  master         J 


140/. 


do. 


From  each  of  the   day  scholars  (who  pay  18  guineas  a 
year),— 

£   s.  d. 
The  head  master  receives       -  -  7     6     0  a  year. 

The  second  master    -  -  -480,, 

Three  assistant  masters  (1/.  10s.  each)  4  10    0      „ 


^16    4     0 


The  difference  between  the  latter  sum  and  the  whole 
amount  of  18  guineas  paid  by  each  day  boy  is  spent  in 
rent  of  room  (for  which  the  Governors  charge  the  head 
master  15/.  a  year),  coals,  &c. 

The  average  number  of  day  boys  is  from  30  to  35. 
As  regards  boarders.  The  head  and  second  masters,  by 
private  arrangement,  treat  their  two  boarding  houses  as  one, 
and  after  paying  assistant  masters,  and  the  other  expenses, 
di\-ide  the  profits  in  the  proportion  of  f-ths  and  f ths  ri  - 
spectively. 

From  the  sums  charged  for  each  boarder,- — 
Three  assistant  masters  receive  each  1/.  10s.         a  year. 
The  medical  attendant        -  -  1/.  1  Is.  6c?.      „ 

The  preacher  -  -  -  5s.  „ 

The  arithmetic  master        -  -  5s.  „ 


'  This  is  the  legal  designation  of  the  Head  Master  of  Charterhouse 

School. 

t  See  uote  on  p.  209,  the  Master's  answers.  Part  II.  qu.  10. 
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To  the  assistant  master  of  the  upper  school  the  head 
master  pays  out  of  his  own  income  the  difference  between 
the  amounts  which  that  master  receives  from  day  scholars 
and  boarders,  and  2001.  (about  90/.) 

The  average  number  of  boarders  has  of  late  been  about 
•10. 

The  profits  deri^-ed  from  all  these  respective  sources  are 
on  an  a\crajfe  of  the  last  few  years, — 

To  the  head  master,  1,1(10/.  a  year. 

To  the  second  master,  "00/.  a  year.  Both  these  sums 
are  taken,  not  deducting  income  tax,  private  household 
expenses,  monev  paid  for  prizes,  &c.  which  arc  inci- 
dental to  the  othce  of  these  masters. 

The  assistant  master  of  the  upper  school  receives  200/.  a 
year  i  without  rooms). 

The  mathematical  usher  or  master  receives  [including 
sums  from  private  pupils),  about  200/.  a  year,  with 
rooms. 

The  assistant  master,  who  superintends  the  foundation 
scholars  (including  sums  from  private  pupils),  about 
'JOOt.  a  year,  w-ith  rooms. 

A  third  assistant  master  (who  is  also  "reader,"  or  chap- 
lain to  the  hospital,  with  an  independent  salary)  re- 
ceives from  the  school  about  1 1 0/.  a  year. 

The  French  master  receives  80/.  from  the  Governors,  and 
two  guineas  from  each  of  the  non-foundation  boys 
who  learns  (from  40  to  50  in  number),  in  all  about  170/. 
a  year. 

The  assistant  arithmetical  master,  about  110/.  a  year. 

The  German  master,  about  421.  a  year. 

1 1 .  Originally  there  were  two  masters  of  the  school,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  usher;  but  by  the  original  Statutes  or 
Regulations  of  \627  it  is  ordered,  "  that  they  shall  not  take 
"  into  their  tuition  above  ()0  other  scholars,  unless  they  en- 
"  tertain  another  under  usher  out  of  their  own  means,  &c." 

The  number  of  masters  at  present  is  as  follows : — 

The  schoolmaster  ^ 

The  usher 

The  mathematical  usher  or  master  i 
.\nd  three  assistant  masters  J 

(Besides  the  resident  masters,  there  is  an  assistant  arith- 
metical and  writing  master,  two  French  masters,  a  German 
master,  and  drawing  master.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were,  1 
believe,  four  resident  masters.  The  following  table  shows 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  year  1818,  and 
the  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  :— 


-Six  resident. 


Years. 

Boys. 

Masters. 

Boarding 
Houses. 

Tears. 

Boys. 

Masters. 

Boarding 
Houses. 

1818 

238 

5 

1840 

134 

5 

1819 

290 

5 

1841 

135 

5 

1820 

377 

5 

1842 

138 

5 

1821 

431 

5   1 

1843 

156 

5 

1822 

438 

8 

-, 

1844 

173 

5 

1823 

477 

8 

1845 

1>7 

6 

1821 

471 

8 

1846 

186 

6 

1825 

480 

S 

6 

1847 

185 

6 

1826 

462 

8 

1848 

176 

6 

1827 

432 

S   ' 

!  1849 

167 

6 

1828 

367 

8 

J 

1850 

165 

6 

1829 

289 

,S 

1851 

157 

6 

■  3   . 

1830 

226 

7 

5 

1852 

176 

6 

1 

1831 

180 

5 

3 

1853 

178 

6 

1 

1832 

137 

4 

1  1854 

162 

6 

1833 

104 

4 

2 

1855 

133 

6 

; 

1834 

101 

4 

■2 

'  18.56 

127 

5 

1 

1835 

99 

4 

li 

1857 

125 

5 

1836 

99 

4 

3 

1858 

126 

5 

1837 

121 

4 

a 

•1859 

123 

6 

1838 

137 

4 

3 

1860 

123 

G 

1839 

142 

5 

1861 

125 

6 

. 

12.  The  specific  duty  of  the  head  master  and  the  second 

master  or  usher  is  by  the  original  orders  "  to  teach  the 
••  scholars,  to  instruct  and  correct  them,  to  see  that  they  be 
'•  of  modest  and  mannerly  behaviour ;  well  and  decently 
"  clothed,  orderly  and  seasonably  dieted,  cleanly  and  whole- 
'■  somely  lodged,  &c."  The  head  master  exercises  a  gene- 
ral superintendence  over  the  whole  school;  especially  has 
under  his  charge  the  si.xth  form,  but  examines  one  of  the 


•  In  this  year  a  mathematical  resident  master  was, at  the  request  of  the 
head  majster.  appointed  by  the  Governors ;  up  to  that  period  a  master 
liad  attended  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  tailing  tlie  highest  class 
in  mathematics.  This  alteration  has  added  one  to  the  number  of  assis- 
tant masters.  Hence  the  increajse  in  this  year,  though  there  had  been 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  boys.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table 
that  the  number  of  masters  has  varied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
toys;  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  resident 
masters  than  there  was  in  former  times,  greater  attention  being  now 
paid  to  mathematics,  &c.  &c.  than  was  formerly  the  case.  There  is  no 
auihm-ittttive  rule  us  to  the  proportion  betweenthe  numtier  of  masters 
and  boys. 


other  forms  every  week,  ajipoints  monitors,  investigates  all 
serious  cases  of  misconduct.  &c.,  and  corporally  punishes 
(flogging  is  the  only  corporal  ])unishment  which  is  used). 
In  the  upper  school  he  has  an  assistant  master,  who  teaches 
the  upper  and  lower  fifth  forms,  and  who  jointly  with  the 
head  master  looks  over  the  composition  of  the  sixth  and  uj)per 
fifth  forms.  The  usher  or  second  muster  teaches  the  fourth  or 
highest  form  in  the  lower  school,  and  also  the  second  form, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  head  muster  has  complete  authority 
over  the  school ;  other  assistant  musters  teach  the  other 
forms. 

Everii'  assistant  master  (including  the  French,  the  arith- 
metic master,  &c.)  has  complete  authority  over  his  own  form 
or  division,  and  all  have  exactly  the  same  powers  of  main- 
taining discipline  and  order. 

The  head  and  second  masters  are  appointed  by  the  Gorer- 
nors,  and  the  mathematical  usher  is  nominated  by  the  head 
master,  and  approved  by  the  Governors. 

The  other  assistant  masters  are  appointed  by  the  head 
master,  with  the  approbation  of  the  "master." 

The  masters  have  been  generally  selected  from  those  \t  ho 
have  been  educated  at  the  school,  and  by  the  Orders  of 
1627  it  is  declared  that  in  the  case  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
usher,  "  if  there  be  such  in  either  University  that  have  for- 
"  merly  been  members  of  this  hospital,  they  shall,  cceteris 
"  paribus,  be  chosen  before  any  others."'  There  have  within 
the  last  few  years  been  assistant  masters  taken  from  other 
places  of  education.  1  have  myself  had  as  an  assistant  a 
gentleman  from  Shrewsbury  school.  A  few  years  since 
three  masters  in  succession  were  appointed  who  had  been 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  From  the  year 
1 7-18  at  least  the  head  master  has  always  been  in  Holy 
Orders  ;  as  regards  the  other  masters,  there  is  no  condition 
of  this  nature,  though  the  second  master  or  usher,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  assistant  masters,  are  generally  clergymen. 

The  head  and  second  master  are  removable  by  the 
Governors  ;  the  mathematical  usher  and  those  masters  who 
receive  direct  payment  from  the  (Jovernors  are,  I  suppose, 
removable  by  the  Governors  on  the  representation  of  the 
head  master. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  the 
masters  of  the  school,  nor  are  they  considered,  on  the  con- 
struction of  those  words  of  the  Charter  whicli  relate  to 
benefices,  eUgible  to  the  benefices  of  which  the  patronage 
is  vested  in  the  Governors,  unless  they  ha^-e  been  foun- 
dation scholars. 

13.  A  foundation  scholar  is  "  one  who  is  appointed  by 
"  the  Governors  to  a  foundation  scholarshi])."  The  privileges 
which  such  a  scholar  has  are  as  follows.  11<*  receives 
gratuitously  board  and  lodging,  and  education,  including 
classics,  mathematics,  French,  German  (if  in  sixth  form), 
history,  geograjihy,  and  divinity.  He  also  is  provided  with 
clothes  during  the  school  terms,  and  with  a  gown,  and,  if  in 
the  upper  school,  with  a  cap  or  trencher.  If  he  passes  a 
satisfactory  examination  at  the  age  of  18,  he  receives  an 
exhibition  of  80/.  a  year  for  four  years  at  any  college  in  either 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  there  is  no 
competition  for  these  exhibitions,  und  they  are  open  only  to 
foundation  scholars.  He  is  eligible  to  any  of  the  livings 
of  which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Governors. 

The  only  school  charges  to  which  a  foundation  scholar  is 
liable  are  for  books  and  stationery,  and  a  payment  of  four 
guineas  per  annum  by  lower  boys,  and  five  guineas  by 
upper  boys  to  the  matron  for  private  washing  and  the  care 
of  private  clothes.  A  small  sum  is  paid  by  way  of  sub- 
scription to  the  library,  cricket,  &c.  In  the  case  of  many 
boys,  these  charges  do  not  exceed  12/.  a  y'ear;  but  the 
charge  for  books  varies  with  the  position  of  the  boy. 
Drawing,  if  learnt,  involves  an  annual  charge  of  five 
guineas.  Chemistry  is  a  voluntary  subject;  the  annual 
charge  to  a  boy  who  learns  is  two  guineas  a  year. 

There  are  no  advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from 
which  foundation  scholars  are  excluded,  except  the  "  Tal- 
bot exhibition,"  annually  open  to  competition  among  those 
who  are  not  on  the  foundation.  Foundation  scholars  may 
compete  in  this  examination  for  the  "medal,"  which  is 
awarded  to  the  boy  who  stands  first  in  the  examination, 
but  they  cannot  receive  the  exhibition  itself,  which  is 
worth  about  35/.  for  two  years. 

14.  By  the  orders  of  1627  it  is  directed  that  the  scholars 
of  "the  foundation  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  40." 
The  number  has  subsequently  been  increased  to  44,  and 
by  a  recent  order  of  the  Governors  it  is  provided  that, 
as  soon  as  the  buildings  are  ready  for  receiving  such  increase, 
the  number  shall  be  increased  to  60. 

15.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  are  (with  the  excep- 
tion herein-after  mentioned)  ajjpointed  by  the  Governors, 
but  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  school,  they  are  examined 
by   the  schoolmaster,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  con- 
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tained  in  a  paper  which  is  annexed  to  these  answers.*  The 
age  of  admission  is  between  10  and  14. 

Previously  to  the  year  1851  uil  foundation  scholars  were 
appointed  by  the  Governors.  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that 
one  foundation  scholarship  sliould  be  annually  open  to 
competition  among  boys  in  the  school  on  certain  conditions 
as  to  age,  &c.  In  the  year  i860,  when  it  was  determined 
to  increase  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  from  44  to 
(iO,  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  petition  of  the  schoolmaster 
for  the  extension  of  the  competitive  .system,  that  tvjo  foun- 
dation scholarships  should  be  annually  open  to  competition 
among  boys  in  the  school,  the  conditions  now  in  force 
being,  that  a  boy  who  competes  for  these  scholarships  must 
have  been  at  least  a  year  in  the  school,  and  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  V,i  and  1,5,  and  that  his  parent  must  make  a 
declaration  of  his  or  her  intention  to  send  his  or  her  son, 
if  successful,  to  the  University,  and  of  his  or  her  requiring 
some  assistance  towards  that  object. 

1().  The  regulations  of  the  school  do  not  give  special 
advantages  to  any  boys  besides  those  who  are  on  the  foun- 
dation. 

17-  The  orders  of  1627,  as  before  quoted  (see  answer  to 
question  11),  evidently  contemplate  the  admission  of  other 
boys  besides  foundation  scholars,  and  I  beUeve  that  such 
other  boys  ha\-e  always  formed  a  ]iortion  of  the  school. 

In  the  year  1845  an  order  «-as  made  by  the  Governors  to 
"  the  efPect  that  the  number  of  boys  to  be  educated  in  the 
"  school,  inclusive  of  foundation  scholars,  boarders,  and  day 
"  boys,  be  not  allowed  to  exceed  200." 

The  boarders  and  day  boys  are  taught  at  fixed  charyes, 
the  amount  of  these  chai-ges  being  fixed  by  the  head 
master. 

18.  The  charge  for  instruction,  including  classics,  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  and  di\'inity,  of  a  day  boy,  is 
18  yuineas  per  annum.  For  French  there  is  an  extra 
charge  of  '2  guineas  per  annum.  The  only  school  expenses 
beyond  these  charges  to  whicli  a  day  boy  is  liable  are  for 
books  ;  and,  if  he  learns  them,  for  chemistry,  singing,  and 
drawing,  and  drilling  at  the  charges  mentioned  in  the  next 
part  of  this  answer. 

In  the  case  of  boarders  the  charges  are  as  follows : — 
For  education,  hoard,  and  washing,  £S0  per  annum. 
Additional   charge  for  each  boy  in  the  sixth  and   fifth 
forms,  .4^0  per  annnm. 

The  charge  for  education  includes  classics,  mathematics, 
writing,  geography,  history,  divinity;  and  the  charge  for 
hoard  includes  all  ordinary  medical  attendance.  There  are 
extra  charges  for 

French,  2  guineas  per  annum. 

German,  do.  (voluntary  except  in  si.xth  form). 

Chemistry,  do. 

Drawing,  5  guineas  per  annum. 

Singing,  2  guineas  do. 

Drilling,  &c.,  ^"1     do. 

The  charges  for  hooks,  stationery,  mending  clothes,  and 
books,  &c.  are  rariable.  These  charges,  and  especially 
those  for  books  and  stationer\-,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
masters  of  each  form  and  house.  The  average  annual 
school  expenses  of  each  boai-der  I  consider  to  be  about 
.£1'X)  per  annum. 

When  a  boy  has  private  tuition  (which,  as  explained  in 
answer  to  Part  III.,  question  14.  is  the  case  with  but  a  very 
small  number  of  boys),  the  charge  made  by  the  pri\-ate 
tutor  for  each  boy  is  from  8  to  12  guineas  per  annum, 
varying  with  the  place  of  each  boy  in  the  school,  and  his 
want  of  individual  superintendence. 

Expenses  of  foundation  scholars  have  been  explained  in 
answer  to  question  1.3. 

19.  There  is  no  distinct  charge,  as  explained  in  answer 
to  question  18,  for  instruction  or  tuition  of  hoarders,  the 
charge  for  education  and  board,  &c.  being  included  in  one 
sum.  There  were  in  the  year  1860,  on  an  average,  40 
boarders. 

For  day  scholars  the  charge  for  instruction  or  tuition  is, 
as  mentioned  above,  18  guineas  per  annum.  The  number 
of  day  scholars  in  the  year  18()0  was,  on  an  average,  32. 
(See  answer  to  10th  question.) 


*  The  following  are  the  Orders  referred  to  :— 

Charterhouse. 

By  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of  Assembly  it  is  directed,— 

That  no  boy  be  adiniUed  under  10  or  above  U  years  of  age,  nor  unless 
lie  be  well  acquainted. 

If  between  10  and  11  y?ars  of  afre,  with  the  Latin  accidence,  the  mul- 
tiplication tablf,  and  the  lirst  two  rules  of  arithmetic. 

If  between  11  and  12  years  of  age,  with  the  Latin  syntax,  and  the  first 
fourrulcs  of  arithnictie. 

If  between  12  and  13  years  of  age,  with  the  Greek  aeeidence,  and  some 
easy  Latin  author,  with  the  tables,  and  foui-  rules  in  compound  arith- 
metic. 

If  abiveiayears  of  a.ce,  with  some  easy  Greek  author  and  the  nde  of 
turec. 


Voluntary 


20.  Besides  the  foundation  scholars  and  the  boarders, 
day  scholars  participate  in  the  general  instruction  of  the 
school.  These  boys  lodge  with  their  parents  or  friends, 
and  attend  school  daily  at  the  charge,  already  mentioned, 
of  18  guineas  a  year ;  they  ha\'e  all  the  advantages  which 
the  other  boys  have ;  are  on  the  same  footing  in  school ; 
and  when  otit  of  school  have  equal  access  to  the  play- 
ground. They  can  compete  for  the  open  foundation  scho- 
larships, and  for  all  the  other  prizes,  &c.  of  the  school. 

21.  The  head  master  and  the  second  master  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  boarding  houses  (with  the  exception  (if 
the  "reader"  or  "chaplain,"  who  has  a  few  private  board- 
ers, paying  for  instruction  the  same  amount  as  the  day 
scholars).  The  house  of  the  head  master  is  capable  of  con- 
taining comfortably  at  least  oO  boys :  that  of  the  second 
master  from  40  to  50.  The  general  management  of  these 
houses  is  in  the  hands  of  their  resi)ecti-\-e  masters. 

The  foundation  scholars  board  in  a  house  appropriated 
to  them.  The  head  master  is  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  house,  and  there  is  a  resident 
assistant  master  living  in  the  lionse  who  directly  superin- 
tends it,  and  who  brings  all  important  matters  connected 
with  the  discipline,  &:c.  before  the  head  master. 

The  resident  medical  attendant  calls  every  morning  at 
each  house,  and  evcrj-  case  of  illness,  however  sliglit,  is  re- 
ported to  him,  and  if  any  sign  of  any  infectious  disorder 
shows  itself,  the  boy  is  at  once  removed  to  the  infirmary. 

All  expenses  incurred  in  making  repairs  and  in  arrange- 
ments of  any  of  the  houses  are  defrayed  by  the  Governors. 

22.  The  domiciliary  accommodation  in  all  the  boarding 
houses  is  of  the  same  character. 

In  the  house  of  the  foundation  scholars  there  are  two 
common  or  long  rooms,  the  first  called  writing  school,  the 
second  the  hall.  The  former  is  occupied  by  the  under  boys, 
and  contains  cupboards,  desks,  tables,  and  the  library ;  the 
latter  is  occupied  by  the  ujipcr  boys,  and  in  it  breakfast  and 
tea  are  taken,  dinner  being  taken  in  a  separate  haU.  For  a 
few  of  the  upper  boys  there  are  small  rooms  or  "  studies," 
but  these  boys  take  their  meals  in  the  hall  ■i\'ith  the  other 
boys. 

In  the  houses  of  the  head  and  second  master  there  is 
one  common  or  long  room  for  all  the  boys,  in  which  all 
meals  are  taken,  and  which  contains  cupboards,  &c.  For 
a  few  of  the  upper  boys  there  are  studies. 

In  the  day-time  most  of  the  work  done  in  school  is  jire- 
pared  in  school  (except  by  the  sixth  form,  who  jjrepare  all 
their  lessons  out  of  school),  but  in  the  evening  \\'ork  is 
done  in  the  several  houses  for  the  next  morning,  and  from 
8  to  9  p.m.  in  the  winter  months  all  under  boys  are  re- 
quired to  be  at  work,  and  quiet  and  order  are  maintained 
by  a  monitor.  During  this  hour  the  head  and  second 
master  from  time  to  time  visit  the  boys,  and  see  that  they 
are  emjiloyed  with  their  projjer  work.  The  upper  boys 
prejiare  their  evening  work  in  the  long  rooms,  or  in  their 
studies. 

In  all  the  houses  the  boys  sleep,  not  in  se])arate  rooms 
for  each  boy,  but  in  rooms  of  varying  size,  and  are  arranged 
according  to  their  position  in  the  school,  there  being  a  head 
boy  in  each  room,  who  is  especially  expected  to  maintain 
order. 

In  the  house  of  the  foundation  scholars  the  four  moni- 
tors have  washing  stands  in  their  rooms ;  the  other  foun- 
dation scholars  have  a  common  jjlace  for  washing,  with 
basins,  and  cupboards,  and  a  perpetual  supply  of  water. 
In  the  houses  of  the  head  and  second  master  the  latter 
system  prevails  with  all  the  boys. 

23.  The  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the  boys  is  the  same 
in  all  the  houses. 

In  all  there  is  breakfast  at  8.45  a.m.  (bread  and  butter, 
and  tea  or  coffee,  &c.) 

In  the  head  and  second  masters'  boarding-house,  tea  and 
coffee  are  provided  by  the  upper  boys  themselves. 

Dinner  at  1  p.m.  (hot  and  cold  meat,  and  vegetables,  and 
beer  ;  and  three  days  in  the  week  pudding  and  tart.  There 
is  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  meat,  &c.) 

Tea  at  7  p.m.  (bread  and  butter,  and  tea  or  coffee,  &c.1 

For  Upper  Boys. — Supper  at  9.15  p.m.  (bread  and  butter 
and  half  a  pint  of  beer.) 

When  the  medical  attendant  considers  that  any  particular 
boy  requires  any  extra  food,  or  stronger  beer,  &c.,  it  is 
invariably  allowed. 

24  and  25.  There  is  no  distinct  charge  for  hoarding,  as 
separate  from  instruction.  The  charge  in  the  houses  of 
the  head  and  second  master  are,  for  beard  and  education, 
including  washing  and  medical  attendance,  80/.  per  annum  ; 
for  upper  hoys,  90?.  ditto.  These  charges  include  "  teach- 
•'  ing,  tuition,  except  private  tuition  in  the  case  of  the  few 
"  boys  who  have  it  (see  answer  to  Part  III.,  question  14, 
"  p. 197),  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys.  &c." 
26.  A  pastry-cook  attends  at  the  school  three  times  a 
week,  and  sellstarts,  fruit,  &c.     From  the  system  of  the 
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school,  explained  in  Part  111.,  it  will  be  seen  that  resort  to 
shops,  inns,  &(•.  is  iinpossilUe,  except  when  a  boy  is  visitinj; 
his  friends  on  the  conditions  there  mentioned. 

2".  No  furnitnre  is  required  except  for  the  small  studies 
of  those  l)oys  who  have  them;  the  expense  of  furnishini; 
them,  which  is  very  small,  is  defrayed  by  the  boys  out  of 
their  own  ])Ocket  money,  or  by  their  parents. 

2t<.  The  selection  of  the  boarding-house  in  which  a  boy 
lodges  rests  entirely  with  the  parent  of  the  boy. 

29.  .\s  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  head  and  second 
masters  and  the  reader  alone  have  boardinfj-houses.  The 
other  resident  masters  of  the  school  have  rooms  jirovided 
for  them,  with  the  exception  mentioned  in  answer  to  ques- 
tion Itl.  No  boardinjf-houses  are  kept  Ijy  persons  takinji 
no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching,  the  reader  havintj  been  for 
many  years  i)ast  a  teacher  in  the  school. 

3().  The  (jovernors  have,  1  conceive,  the  ])ower  to  limit 
the  number  of  boardin<;-hoiises  within  certain  bounds,  and 
none  are  kept  without  their  permission. 

31 .  I  should  state  the  average  jieriod  for  which  boys  re- 
main at  the  school  as  being  from  five  to  six  years,  alany 
stay  for  eight  years  and  longer ;  and  this  is  especially  the 
riise  with  boys  on  the  foundation,  as  they  often  come  at 
the  age  of  10  (tiie  age  of  admission  to  the  Foundation  being 
from  10  to  14),  and  are  able  to  remain  till  they  are  1!>  years 
of  age. 

32. — (1.)  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  school  is 
116.' 

(2.)  The  greatest  number  in — 


1840 

-  134 

1851        - 

-  157 

1841 

-  1,35 

1852        - 

-  176 

1S42 

-  138 

1853        - 

-  178 

1843 

-  156 

1854 

-  162 

1844 

-  173 

18.55        - 

-  i;i.i 

1845 

-  1!)2 

1856 

-  127 

184fi 

-  186 

1857        - 

-  125 

1847 

-  1S5 

1858 

-  126 

1848 

-  176 

1859 

-  123 

184!» 

-  167 

1860 

-  123 

1850 

-  165 

1861 

-  125 

(3.)  The  number   of  boys  in  each  form  at  the  present 
time  is — 


VI. 

-            .            . 

-     13 

Upper  V. 

- 

-     17 

Under  \' 

-            -             - 

-     11 

IV. 

- 

-    20 

Shell 

- 

-     13 

III. 

-            -            - 

-     1!) 

II. 

. 

-      f) 

I. 

-            .            . 

-     10 

Pettics 

■            ' 

-       1 
113 

Absent 

-            -            _ 

■  ) 

Vacancies 

on  Foundation     - 

-    T 

I'otal 

-     116 

(4.)  In  the  head  master's  boarding-house  there 

are  now  -  -  -  -  -25  boys. 


In  the  second  master's  do. 

In  the  reader's  private  do. 


-  13 
40 


The  head  master  has  since  added  this  statement, — 
"At  the  present  time  (February  20,  1862),  there  are  121 
boys  in  the  school. 

In  the  head  master's  boarding-house  there 

are 30  boys. 

In  the  second  master's      do.  -  -  15      „ 

In  the  reader's  private      do.  -  .     ()      " 

45] 


III. 

1.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  he 
admitted  into  the  school,  except  on  the  foundation,  where 
the  age  is  fixed  from  10  to  14. 

2.  Every  boy  before  being  admitted  to  the  foundation 
has  to  pass  an  examination,  according  to  the  regulations 
mentioned  in  the  note  to  p.  195.  (.See  Part  II.,  answer  to 
question  15.) 


•  The  number  in  Felj.  1863,  exclusive  of  the  ten  uew  sdiolars,  was  130. 


E 


On  admission  as  a  non-foundationer,  no  preliminary 
knowledge  is  uhsolutely  rei/iiirctl,  but  practically  all  boys 
have  some  knowledifc  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
question  before  admission  to  the  school. 

.'i.  There  is  no  prcscri/jed  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy 
may  be  originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  be- 
yond which  he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  but 
in  determining  such  questions  age  is  always  considered. 

4.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy 
niaybe  placed  on  admission  into  the  school.  Kvery  boy  on 
his  admission  is  examined  in  classics,  mathematics, 'lic, 
and  is  placed  according  to  his  proficiency,  age  being  at  the 
same  time  considered  to  a  certain  degree. 

5.  On  the  foimdation  no  boy  may  remain  in  the  school 
beyond  the  age  of  1!).  In  the  case  of  non-foundationers 
there  is  no  jirescribed  limit. 

6.  The  tabular  statements  mentioned  in  the  question  ac- 
company these  answers. 

7.  The  head  master  has  power  to  modify  the  system  and 
ccmrse  of  study  whhin  certain  limits,  but  no  sul)stantial 
change  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  foundation  scholars  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  (iovernors;  e.f/.,  the  head  master 
could  not  discontinue  the  learning  of  French  in  certain 
forms  in  the  case  of  foundation  sdiolars,  orders  of  the  Go- 
vernors directing  that  French  shall  be  learnt. 

The  beau  master  has  full  power  to  change  from  time  to 
time  the  books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  school. 

8.  The  assistant  masters  have  a  consultati\'e  voice  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  studies  of  tiie  school ;  and  in  all  matters  of 
imi)ortance  connected  with  the  school  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  head  master  to  confer  with  them  and  to  receive  sug- 
gestions. 

9.  In  all  tlie  divisions  of  the  school,  whether  classical, 
mathematical,  or  French  (with  the  exception  herein-after 
mentioned),  ahoy  rises  mainly  hy  projicienci/.  though  age  is 
not  disregarded.  The  school  is  arranged  into  separate 
classical,  mathematical,  and  French  divisions. 

In  the  classical  divisions,  which  form  the  i)rinci])al  divi- 
sions of  the  school  {e.g.,  when  a  boy  is  said  to  be  in  the 
fourth  form,  tlie  term  iiiiiilies  the  fourth  classical  form),  the 
subjects  which  are  taught  include .c/po//r«y)/(y,  liistun/,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  diriiiili/.  The  "boys  take  jilaces  at,  and 
are  marked  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and  according  to  the 
marks  gained  are  arranged  at  the  end  of  tliettteek  in  nrdi-r  of 
merit,  'i'he  plan  of  aiUling  marks  for  attention  and  pro- 
gross  in  the  mathematical  diiisions  to  those  gained  in  the 
classical  work  has  lieen  lately  adopted,  and  ajiiiears  to 
work  well.  The  relative  weight  attached  to  particular 
subjects  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  tlie  accompanying 
tabular  statements. 

In  the  sixth  or  highest  fonn  in  the  classical  division  boys 
do  not  take  places,  but  rise  by  senioriti/,  though  there  is  full 
I)ower  in  the  head  master  to  alter  the  place  of  any  boy  in 
cases  of  gross  misconduct,  &c.  Marks  are  gi\en  for  the 
work  done,  and  a  prize  given  each  term  for  the  highest 
marks,  and  the  boys  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to 
the  marks  gained. 

In  the  fifth  or  next  to  the  highest  form  in  the  classical 
divisions  boys  do  not  take  places  at  each  lesson.  Marks  are 
given  for  «-ork  done,  and  changes  in  place  are  made  from 
time  to  time  according  to  merit,  though  more  consideration 
is  given  to  age  than  in  the  lower  forms. 

The  reason  for  these  exceptions  is  that  boys  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  fonns  are  those  to  whom  certain  privileges  (herein- 
after mentioned)  are  given,  and  from  whom  monitors  are 
selected  ;  and  it  is  thought  desirable  that  more  weight 
should  be  given  to  age,  if  accompanied  with  steadiness  of 
conduct  and  industry,  than  can  be  given  in  the  lower  forms. 

10.  Tliere  are  six  resident  masters,  all  of  whom  take 
some  ])art  in  the  classical  instruction  ;  all  take  part  also  in 
the  mathematical  teaching  ;  but  not  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  take  part  in  the  former;  e.ff.,  the  head  mathe- 
matical master  has  the  next  to  the  lowest  form  in  the 
classical  department.  For  the  instruction  in  French  two 
masters  attend  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  on  each  occasion, 
and  have  full  authority  in  their  classes.  There  is  also  a 
German  master  who  instructs  the  sixth  fonn  in  German 
once  a  week  for  two  hours  (this  regulation  has  been  lately 
introduced  hy  the  present  head  master).  A  drawing  master 
attends  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  at  each  attendance. 
There  is  also  a  chemical  lecturer,  who  has  classes  twice  a 
week,  and  a  sinr/inff  master,  who  also  attends  twice  a  week. 
Of  these  brandies  of  education,  classics  and  mathematics 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  with  all. 
French  is  also  required  of  all  the  foundation  scholars  who 
do  not  learn  German,  and  is  provided  gratuitously  by  the 
Goi-ernors,  as  is  also  German,  for  those  foundation  scholars 
who  do  not  learn  French.  For  non-foundationers  the  study 
of  French  is  not  absolutely  required,  but  practically  very  few 
boys  do  not  learn  it,  and  only  from  some  special  reason,  or 
by  the  express  desire  of  their  parents.     German  is  required 
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by  the  head  master  of  all  boys  in  the  sixth  form.  Chemistry 
and  drawiny  are  optional,  but  a  considerable  number  of  boys 
receive  instruction  m  both  subjects. 

11.  For  instruction  in  French  and  German  and  sinying 
no  extra  fee  is  exacted  from  foundation  scholars,  the  Go- 
vernors providing  for  instruction  in  all  these  subjects.  For 
those  not  on  the  foundation  two  guineas  annually  are  paid 
for  French  and  three  guineas  for  German  respectively. 
For  mathematics  no  extra  fee  is  paid  by  any  boy.  For 
(Iraioiny  and  chemistry  an  extra  fee  is  reqiiired.  For  the 
fonner  the  annual  charge  is  five  guineas  per  annum,  for  the 
latter  14  shillings  a  term,  or  two  guineas  per  annum. 

I  doubt  if  the  progress  in  French  and  Ger7nan  can  be 
said  to  be  as  great  generally  as  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
and  the  reason  for  this  fact  I  consider  to  be  that  the  two 
latter  subjects  are  those  for  which  rewards  are  given  at  the 
Universities,  whither  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  after 
leaving  school  hope  to  go,  and  whose  example  must,  in  a 
school  like  Charterhouse,  be  of  every  great  influence  on  the 
mind  of  a  boy  intending  to  try  for  honours,  and  to  compete 
for  scholarships,  &c.  in  the  subjects  which  the  Universities 
especially  honour. 

In  chemistry,  drawing,  and  singing,  which  are  ^-oluntary 
subjects,  and  for  which  those  who  learn  them  have  generally 
some  natural  tendency  and  liking,  the  progress  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

12.  The«'/(o/e  school  is  examined  annually  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  in  divinity,  classics,  mathematics,  and 
those  who  learn  French,  German,  drawing,  and  chemistry,  are 
examined  in  these  subjects.  A  book  marked  B.B.  accom- 
panies this  return,  containing  the  papers  set  for  the  higher 
forms  at  the  last  examination,  and  also  furnishing  an  ex- 
amjjle  of  the  general  character  of  the  examination  and  of 
the  honours  awarded. 

For  the  foundation  scholars  there  is  an  additional  ex- 
amination in  the  month  of  Deceml)er  in  classics  and 
arithmetic,  and  a  report  is  also  jiresented  from  the  head 
French  master  of  their  progress  and  conduct.  All  founda- 
tion scholai's  also  of  the  age  of  16  are  specially  and  strictly 
examined  in  classics  and  arithmetic,  and  the  examiners 
have  to  certify  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  them  who  is 
above  16  that  they  consider  him  fit  to  remain  in  the  school, 
and  to  become  a  candidate  for  exhibitions  to  the  Univer- 
sities. These  examinations  are  conducted  by  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  examiners  are,— 

The  Re\'.  .1.  Thomas,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  Tweed,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Carter,  late  fellow  and  tutor  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  S.  F.  Williams,  late  scholar  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

1.3.  Every  foundation  scholar  who  satisfies  the  examiners 
so  far  as  to  render  it  most  |)robable  in  their  opinion  that 
he  will  pass  the  first  public  examination  in  the  University 
is  entitled  to  an  exhibition  at  any  college  in  either  of  the  two 
Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  value  of  the 
exhibition  is  80/.  per  annum  for  four  years,  with  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  20/.  in  the  last  year. 

Tido  of  the  foundation  scholarships,  entitling  the  holders 
of  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  foundation,  are  open 
annually  to  competition  among  all  hoys  between  the  ages 
of  1.3  and  15,  who  have  lieen  at  least  one  year  in  the 
school  before  the  examination,  and  whose  parents  must 
sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it  is  his  or  her  inten- 
tion that  his  or  her  son  intends,  if  successful,  to  go  to  the 
University,  and  that  some  assistance  is  required  for  that 
purpose. 

The  subjects  for  this  examination  are,  divinity,  arith- 
metic, Greek  translation  with  grammatical  questions,  and 
Latin  translation  with  grammatical  questions. 

For  those  not  on  the  foundation  there  is  a  Talbot  scholar- 
ship annually  open  to  com|ietition,  tenable  for  two  years  at 
any  college  in  either  University,  of  the  annual  value  of  35/.; 
the  subjects  for  this  examination  are  divinity  and  classics, 
and  it  is  conducted  by  special  examiners  chosen  annually 
by  the  schoolmaster. 

An  exhibition  has  lately  been  estabUshed  in  memory  of 
Sir  H.  Havelock,  called  the  "  Havelock  exhibition,"  of  the 
annual  value  of  20/.  The  subjects  for  this  examination  are 
Latin,  French,  history,  modern  and  ancient,  and  geography, 
(definite  portions),  English  dictation,  and  mathematics. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  special  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  master  and  schoolmaster.  Mathematics 
form  the  principal  element  in  the  examination.  Cceteris 
paribus,  a  preference  is  given  to  a  boy  intending  to  enter  the 
army  or  some  Government  office. 


14.  At  the  annual  examination  prizes  are  awarded  in  all 
the  classical,  mathematical,  French,  and  German  dinsions, 
and  there  are  also  prizes  for  divinity,  composition,  and 
chemistry  as  shewn  by  the  before-mentioned  Ijook  B  B. 
At  this  examination  the  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  ex- 
aminers for  proficiency  in  the  work  done  in  school,  whilst 
there  are  also  in  the  two  higher  forms  ])rizes  for  private 
study,  some  portions  of  classical  authors  being  given  out 
by  the  head  master  as  the  subjects  for  this  latter  examina- 
tion. Prizes  are  also  given  for  Latin  prose  and  verse, 
Greek  iambics  and  Enghsh  verse  (done  out  of  .school). 

It  is  7iot  usual  for  a  boy  to  have  a  private  tutor  in 
addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form  or  class.  In 
some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  boy  is  very  dull,  or  idle, 
or  is  preparing  for  some  special  examination,  and  where  his 
parent  desires  it,  a  boy  does  some  work  in  the  evening  with 
one  of  the  masters ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  a  boy  without 
such  tutor  is  at  a  clear  disadvantage  as  compared  \\'ith  a 
boy  who  has  such  tutor.  Most  boys  prepare  th(!ir  own  work 
^vithout  assistance,  and  all  are  entirely  under  the  control  and 
instruction  of  the  master  of  the  form  or  class  to  which  they 
belong.  The  system  of  private  tuition  has  never,  I  believe, 
prevailed  at  Charterhouse. 

15.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  any  of  the  forms  for  the  boys 
to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or  private, 
before  they  construe  them  in  school  to  the  master. 

16.  There  is  no  precise  limit  to  the  number  of  boys 
under  the  charge  or  teaching  of  each  master  or  tutor.  The 
numljcr  varies  from  time  to  time.  The  number  of  boys 
under  any  one  master  rarely  exceeds  30 ;  at  present  it  is 
less,  116  boys  being  unequally  (in  point  of  numbers)  dis- 
tributed among  six  resident  classical  and  seven  mathe- 
matical masters. 

17.  In  the  few  cases  where  ])rivate  tuition  is  required, 
the  head  master  generally  selects  the  tutor,  according  to 
the  position  and  requirements  of  the  boy. 

18.  The  practice  at  present  in  reference  to  the  points 
mentioned  in  this  question  is  as  follows:  —  In  the  lower 
forms  all  boys  learn  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  histoi-y, 
and  geography,  and  the  greater  number  French;  but  when 
a  boy  has  reached  the  fourth  or  any  higher  form,  if  he  is 
desirous  of  entering  mto  any  profession  for  which  special 
examinations  have  to  be  ])assed,  or  for  which  the  usual 
course  of  education  in  the  school  may  not  be  specially 
adapted,  he  is  allowed  to  leave  off  the  study  of  Greek  and 
verse  composition,  and  to  devote  the  time  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  given  to  those  subjects,  to  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  &c.  There  are,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, drawing  and  chemistry  classes  for  those  n-ho  wish  to 
study  these  subjects. 

19.  The  instruction  given  by  the  masters  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  work  is,  I  conceive,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  quite  sufficient  without  supplementary  aid  to  prepare 
a  boy  of  good  ability  for  a  successful  career  at  the 
Universities. 

As  regards  the  competitive  examinations  estabUshed  in 
connexion  with  the  c\vi\,  military,  or  East  India  services,  F 
have  great  difficulty  in  expressmg  a  decided  opinion  for 
the  following  reason.  The  great  majority  of  the  boys  at 
Charterhouse  either  go  to  the  Universities,  or  into  some 
private  office  or  mercantile  house,  and  ^-ery  few  have  as  yet 
been  candidates  for  the  competitive  examinations  men- 
tioned in  the  question,  and  with  these  few  it  has  generally 
hapjjened  that  it  has  been  a  late  determination  to  become 
candidates. 

As  soon  as  such  determination  has  been  made,  I  have 
always  allowed  them  to  follow  the  course  mentioned  in  the 
last  answer  ;  but  to  insure  their  success  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  recommending  their  parents  to  place  them  for  a 
short  time  at  one  of  the  schools  where  a  large  body  are 
working  with  a  view  to  the  same  object,*  and  w-here  a  boy 
has  all  the  advantage  of  competition  and  emulation,  of 
which  he  has  not  the  benefit,  when  he  has  scarcely  any 
one  beside  himself  in  the  school  pursuing  the  same  course. 

If  our  numbers  were  greater,  and  if  there  were  more 
among  us  desirous  of  competing  for  these  examinations,  I 
belie\'e  that  by  forming  a  regular  class  of  such  boys,  we 
should  be  quite  able  to  prepare  a  boy  for  success  in  them, 
without  sending  him  for  a  short  time  to  one  of  the  schools, 
or  tutors,  where  there  is  a  special  preparation  for  such  ex- 
aminations. 

For  the  ordinary  military  examinations  (as  opposed   to 


•  At  the  eMmination  in  Januar.v  1863  for  admission  into  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Woolwich  a  boy  (J.  P.  Cundill),  who  left  Charterhouse  in 
July  1861  and  went  to  Wimbledon  School  in  AuKust,  was  placed  third 
out  of  250  competitors.  In  the  same  month  another  boy  (F.  A.  Gordon) 
who  left  Charterhouse  in  November  1S61  and  went  to  Mr.  Fleming  at 
Tollbridge,  was  placed  fifth  in  the  competitive  examination  for  admis 
sion  into  Sandhurst. 
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the   Woolwich   examination),    I   think   that  we  are 
capable  of  preparing  a  boy  of  average  ability. 


quite      gained  at  the  Universities  from  the  year  1833  to  1853  by 
boys   who   obtained   the    principal    school   prizes  j    those 


z<j.  ine  101 

owmg  laoie  coniams  a 

isi  ot  uisimcDions      mar 

Kea  witn  an  astensK  were  tc 

mnciation  scnoiars : — 

Year. 

Gold  Medals. 

Silver  Medals,  or  Accessits. 

1833 

*Bode,  J.  E.' 

King,  H.' 

•Bode,  J.  E.' 

♦PhiUott,  H.  W.» 

1S34 

Currey,  G.* 

King,  H.' 

♦Bode,  J.  E.' 

♦Phillott,  H.  W.5 

1835 

Marshall,  G.' 

Currey,  G.^ 

Joynes,  R." 

Formby,  H.' 

1836 

Jovnes,  R.' 

Joynes,  R.^ 

Marshall,  G.^ 

♦Anson,  A.  H.' 

1837 

Marshall,  J.' 

Marshall,  G.' 

Carter,  S.  R." 

Chevalier,  B." 

1838 

Carter,  S.  R." 

Meade.  W.'^ 

♦Clifford,  C.  C- 

♦PhiUimore,  G.» 

1839 

Box,  H.  A." 

Box,  H.  A." 

♦Bowen,  G.  F.'' 

Burrows,  L.'^ 

1840 

Curtis,  C.  G." 

•Bowen,  G.  F." 

Ilulme,  S." 

Curtis,  C.  G.'» 

1841 

Walford,  E.M 

•Bowen,  G.  F." 

♦Palmer,  E.=' 

Jacobs,  H." 

1842 

•Palmer,  E.^' 

•Palmer,  E.=' 

♦Palmer,  E.-' 

♦Fisher,  H.  W.'^ 

1843 

•Fisher,  H.  W.^ 

Palgrave,  F.  T.=^ 

Bosworth,  F.  W.-' 

Elwyn.  R.=« 

1844 

Palgrave,  W.  G.- 

Elwyn, R.=« 

Tweed,  H.  E.^ 

Bosworth,  F.  W.'^ 

1845 

Tweed,  H.  E.=» 

Elwyn,  R.^ 

Eln^n,  R.^ 

Trotter,  L.'^' 

1846 

Sotheby,  H.  W.^« 

Tweed,  11.  E.^ 

Ballance,J.  D." 

Sotheby,  H.  W.'« 

1847 

Wallace,  A.  J.« 

Hull,  H.  M.^o 

Bramley,  H." 

Wallace,  A.  J.'» 

1848 

Stone,  W.  H.» 

Wallace,  A.  J.^- 

Binglev,  R.  M.» 

♦Pearson,  C.» 

1849 

•Floyd,  C.  G.^ 

Halcombe,  J.J." 

Leggc'H.'" 

♦Batten,  G.  H.^' 

1850 

•Darner,  L.  D." 

Clarke,  C.  G.« 

Pember,  E.  H.^' 

Kelly,  H.  P.« 

1851 

Osborn,  E.  H." 

Shackell,  W. 

Richmond.  T.  K. 

♦Pearson,  J.  B.« 

1852 

Henniker,  R." 

Talbot,  J.  G. 

Skey,  F.  C. 

Osborn,  E.  H.« 

1853 

•Blorc,  J.  G.t 

Newmarch,  0. 

♦Amos,  S. 

Clifton,  P.  R.« 

t  Foundation  scholar  by  competition. 


1  Student  and  Tutor  of  Cli.  Ch.  Oxon.  Undergraduate  and 
Bachelor's  College  Prizes.  Hertford  University  Scholar.  First  Class, 
Classics.     Censor  of  Ch.  Ch.  1S44. 

2  Schol.ir  of  Wadham  Coll.  Oxon.     Fellow,  1844. 

3  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.  Bachelor's  College  Prize.  Assist- 
ant Master  in  the  School,  1S3.S.     Examiner  in  Charterhouse,  1851. 

4  Schol.ir,  Fellow,  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.  Bell 
Scholar,  IS.'iS.  Wrangler.  First  Class,  Classical  Tripos.  Whitehall 
Preacher,  1845.  Mathematical  Examiner  in  Charterhouse,  1847. 
Preacher  of  Charterhouse,  1849.  Hulaean  Lecturer,  Cambridge, 
1851. 

5  Student  and  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.  Craven  University 
Scholar,  1836.  Chancellor's  English  Essays,  1841.  Examiner  in 
Charterhouse,  1847.  Censor  of  Ch.  Ch.  1849.     Senior  Proctor,  1851. 

6  Scholar  of  C.  C.  Coll.  Oxon.     Fellow,  1847. 

7  Scholar  of  Brasenosc  Coll.  Oxon. 

8  Fellow  of  .-Vll  Souls.  Oxon. 

9  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.,  Classical  Professor  of  Sandhurst,  and  an 
Assistant  .Master  in  Westminster,  1847. 

10  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  Coll.  Camb.     Wrangler. 

1 1  Scholar  of  Brasenose  Coll.  Oxon. 

12  Fellow  of  All  .Souls,  Oxon. 

13  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon. 

14  Scholar  of  Wadhiim  Coll.  Oxon. 

15  Assistant  Master  in  the  School,  1849. 

16  Scholar  of  Wadham  Coll.  Oxon.  First  Class,  Classics,  1843. 
Vinerian  Scholar.     Assistant  M.-»ster,  1849. 

17  Scholar,  Fellow,  .-ind  Tulor  of  'SVadham  Coll.  Oxon. 

18  .Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  First  Class,  Classics,  1844. 
Fellow  of  Brasenose.     Rector  of  the  Ionian  University. 

19  Post  Master  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxon.  Assistant  Master  in  the 
School,  1844. 

20  .Schol.ir  of  Ball.  Coll.  Oxon.  Chancellor's  Latin  Verse,  184.3. 
Theological  Prize,  1848.     Do.  do.  1849. 

21  Scholar  of  Ball.  Coll.  Oxon.  Fellow,  1845.  Hertford  and 
Ireland  University  Scholar,  1843.  Chancellor's  Latin  Verse,  1844. 
First  Class,  Classics.     Chancellor's  Latin  Essay,  1847. 

22  Scholar,  since  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  Coll.  Oxon.  First 
Class,  Classics,  1845. 

23  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.  First  Class,  Classics,  1848.  Tutor 
of  Ch.  Ch.  1852. 

24  Scholar  of  Ball.  Coll.  Oxon.  First  Class,  Classics.  Fellow  of 
Exeter  Coll.  1847. 


25  Post  Master  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxon,  1845. 

26  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Bell  Scholar,  1846.  Craven 
Schol.ar,  1848.  Jlcmber's  Prize,  and  Senior  Classic,  1849.  Fellow 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Cimbrid^e,  1850. 

27  .Scholar  of  Tiin.  Coll.  Oxon.     First  Class,  Classics,  1846. 

28  Scholar  of  frin.  Coll.  (Jxon,  1846.  First  Class,  Classics,  1850. 
Chancellor's  Latin  Essav,  1851.     Fellow  of  Oriel,  1852. 

29  Post  Master  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxon.,  1845. 

.30  Scholar  of  University  Coll.  Oxon.  1849.  Double  First  Class. 
1850.  University  Mathematical  Scholar,  1851.  Vinerian  Scholar, 
1852. 

31  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.     First  Cltiss,  College  Examination,  1849. 

32  Post  M.aster  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxon,  1849.  Chancellor's  Latin 
verse,  1849. 

33  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  First  Class  ;  College  Examination,  1849. 

34  Scholar  of  Ball.  Coll.  Oxon,  1848.     First  Class,  CLissics,  1852. 

35  Slade  Exhibitioner  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon,  1849.    Student  of  Ch.  Ch. 

36  Exeter  Coll.  Oxon.  First  Class,  Classics,  1849.  Fellow  of 
Exeter,  1851.     Chancellor's  English  Essay,  1852. 

37  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  First  Class,  College  Examination,  1849. 
Wrangler,  1852. 

.38  Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.  1850. 

.39  Prizes  at  H.iilcybury  College  in  Mathematics,  Classics,  Poli- 
tical E;conomy,  with  History  and  Law,  1851. 

•10  Fell.  Exhibitioner  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon,  1851.  College  Prize 
Latin  verse,  1852. 

41  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon,  1851. 

42  ."Jcholar  of  Woicester  Coll.  Oxford,  1852, 

43  Bible  Clerk  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford.  1852. 

44  .Scholar  of  Magdalene  Coll.  Camb.  1851. 

45  Scholar  of  Caius  Coll.  C-imb.  1852. 

46  Scholar  and  Port  Latin  Exhibitor  of  St 
1851. 

47  First  Class,  Classics,  Moderations,  1852. 

48  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1852. 

49  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  1853. 

Note. — Other  open  or  contested  Scholarships,  Mathematical  Exhi- 
bitions, and  Honorary  distinctions  have  been  awarded  to  Scholars 
in  the  sixth  and  fifth  Forms,  whose  names  do  not  appear  among 
successful  Candidates  for  School  honours. 


John's  Coll.  Camb. 


The  following  Table  contains  a  List  of  Honours  gained  since  1853  to  the  present  time : — 
(F.S.)  denotes  Foundation  Scholar. 


Tears. 

Names. 

Honours. 

University. 

1853 

Shackell,  R.           -            -            - 

College  Scholarship 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 

1                 " 

Shackell,  F.  B.  (F.S.) 

Do.                     ... 

Oriel  College,  O-xford. 

3» 

Newmarch               ... 

Post  Mastership     ... 

Merton  College,  Oxford. 

»> 

Talbot        .            -            -            . 

Slade  Exhibition    .            -            - 

Christ  Church.  O.xford. 

») 

Dawson  Darner  (F.S.) 

1st  Class  Moderations 

Oxford. 

1854 

Blore  (F.S.  bv  competition) 

Slade  Exhibition    - 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

!                  JJ 

Fowie 

College  Scholarship 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

» 

Jelf 

1st  Class  Moderations 

Oxford. 

Pember       -             .             .             . 

1st  Class  in  Lit.  Human.   - 

Oxford. 

1855 

Blore  (F.S.  by  competition) 

Open  Studentship 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

,j 

Osborn      -            .            .            . 

1st  Class  Moderations 

Do. 

ShackeU,  F.  B.       - 

1st  Class  Moderations 

Do. 

jj 

Osborn      -            .            •            . 

Newdegate  English  Verse  Prize     - 

Do. 

>y 

Chfton       .... 

CoUegt  Scholarship 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 

„ 

Ellis           ---,-, 

College  Scholarship 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

»> 

Pearson  (F.S.)  ■     -            -            - 

4th  in  1st  Class  Classical  Tripos    - 

Cambridge. 

Answers. 

ClIABTEK- 
HOUSE. 

liev. 
H.  Elwyn, 
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Years. 


Names. 


Honours. 


University. 


1856 
1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


Blore  (F.S.  by  competition) 

Parnell  (Do.) 

Henniker  -  -  -  - 

Nettleship  (F.S.  by  competition)    - 

Girdlestone  (Do.) 

Churton  (F.S.)       - 

Teulon        .  -  -  - 

Henniker   -  -  -  - 

Sliackell,  R.  -  -  - 

Forster.  C.  T. 

Blore  (F.S.  by  competition) 

Xettleship      "  (Do.) 

Amos  (Do.) 

Malkin(F.S.) 

Jebi)  (F.S.  bv  comiietition) 

Do.  '  (Do.) 

Nettleship       (Do.) 

Do.  (Do.) 

Inge  (F.S.) 
Brodie{F.S.) 

Armstrong  .  .  . 

Forster,  C.  T.         - 
Jebb  (F.S.  bv  competition) 
Brodie  (F.S.) 
Forster,  C.  'I'. 
Forster,  H.  T. 

Forster,  H.T.         -  -  - 

Blore  (F.S.  by  comjietition) 
Nettleship     '   (Do.) 

Do.  (Do.) 

Coxe  -  -  -  - 

Girdlestone  (F.S.  by  competition) - 


1st  Class  Moderations 

Slade  Exhibition    -  -  - 

1st  Class  in  Lit.  Human.  - 

College  Scholarship 

Do.  -  - 

Do.  ... 

Do.  ... 

Johnson  Theological  Prize 

10th    Wrangler    and     2nd    Class 
Classical  Trip. 

College  Scholarship 

1st  Class  in  Lit.  Human.  - 

1st  Class  Moderations 

Bachelor's  Latin  Essay 

College  Scholarship 

Porson  University  Scholarship 

Porson  Prize  ... 

Hertford  University  Scholarship    - 

Gaisford  Prize        .  .  - 

Slade  Exhibition    ... 

College  Scholarship 

College  Exhibition 

1st  Class  Classical  Trip.     - 

Craven  University  Scholarshij) 

1st  Class  Moderation.s 

Crosse  University  Scholarship 

College  Scholarshij) 

1  st  Class  Classical  Trip. 

Senior  Studentship 

Craven  University  Scholarship 

Fellowship  ... 

Bodcn  (Sanscrit)  Scholarship 

16th  in  India  Civil  Serx-ice  Examination. 


Oxford. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Oxford. 

Cor])US  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

University  College,  Oxford. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxforn. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Oxford. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Trin.  College,  (yarabridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Oxford. 

Do. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Trin.  College,  Oxford. 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Caml)ridge. 
Cambridge. 
Oxford. 
Cambridge. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 

Christ  Chiu-ch,  Oxford. 
Oxford. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Oxford. 


The  above  list  has  been  limited  to  first  chsscs  and  to 
i;cholarships,  &c.  Many  second  classes  and  other  minor  dis- 
tinctions have  been  gained  d\iring  the  last  10  years. 

21.  In  the  bouse  of  the  foundation  scbohu-s  and  in  each 
of  the  boarder's  houses  there  is  an  excellent  lilirary  of  modern 
literature  and  works  of  reference.  The  management  of  each 
library  is  entrusted  to  a  monitor  in  each  house,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  masters  of  each  house,  no  book  being 
admitted  into  the  hbrary  without  their  sanction.  Every  boy 
pays  an  entrance  subscription,  and  a  small  subscription 
every  term  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  in  his  own 
house,  and  is  entitled  to  have  books  from  it.  There  is 
also  a  school  library,  consisting  of  philological  and  classical 
works,  to  which  addition  is  made  from  tune  to  time,  and 
from  which  books  may  be  taken  by  leave  of  a  master. 

The  school  has  no  collection  of  natural  history ;  it  has  a 
collection  of  mechanical  models  (the  screw,  inclined  plane, 
&c.),  as  arranged  by  Professor  Willis,  and  the  lecturer  in 
chemistry  has  an  electrical  machine,  and  other  instruments 
of  his  own,  which  he  uses  during  his  lectures. 

22.  Mr.  IluUah  attends  twice  a  week  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and,  with  an  assistant,  teaches  two  classes  in  part 
singing.  All  foundation  scholars  in  certain  iorms  are  re- 
quired to  attend,  and  an  annual  payment  of  50/.  is  granted 
by  the  Go\-ernors  for  this  purjjose.  For  those  not  ori  the 
foundation,  instruction  is  provided  at  the  cost  of  two  guineas 
per  annum,  and  many  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  given.  A  choir  in  chapel  is  formed  from  the  boys,  and 
at  the  service  on  Sunday  evenings  they  chant  the  psalms, 

ing  an  anthem,  &c.  "  Every  year  a  concert  is  given,  at 
whrch  the  boys  are  the  only  performers,  consisting  of  sacred 
and  secular  "hvmns,  songs,  &c.  From  the  year  1842  Mr. 
Hullah  has  regularly  attended,  and  we  have,  I  think,  every 
reason  for  being  satisfied  with  the  jjrogress  made  by  the  boys 
in  this  subject!^  The  average  number  of  boys  attending  the 
singing  classes  is  between  40  and  M. 

A  drawing  master  attends  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  at  a 
time.  This  subject  is  entirely  voluntary,  but  is  generally 
pursued  by  a  large  number  of  boys.  The  average  attendance 
in  the  class  has  of  late  been  about  .30. 

Prizes  are  annually  awarded  for  drawing,  and  the  study  is, 
I  consider,  successfully  in-osecuted  ;  the  charge  for  drawing  is 
five  guineas  per  annum. 

23.  Prayers  selected  from  the  "  Prayer  Book  "  are  read 
everv  morning  on  the  assembling  of  the  school  by  one  of 
the  head  foundation  -scholars,  and  at  night  before  lied-time 
a  portion  of  the  Bible  is  read  to  t!ie  boys  in  each  house  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  then  jjrayers  are  read,  either 
by  the  master  himself,  or  by  one  of  the  monitors  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  master.  Boys  are  regularly  instructed  in  the 
Bible,   Church  catechism",  the  Greek  Testament,  &c.     In 


each  house  a  certain  number  of  boys  are  ajipointed  to  net 
as  monitors,  who  are  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the 
house,  and  to  whom  the  master  of  the  house  looks  for  siij)- 
I)oit  in  maintaining  good  conduct  among  the  other  boys, 
though  the  master  considers  himself  to  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  good  order.  All  moral  ofl'ences  are 
visited  ^\ith  punishment  according  to  their  nature  and 
gra\dty,  and  private  counsel  and  ad\'ice  is  often  given  by 
masters  to  boys  who  may  seem  to  require  it. 

24.  (1.)  The  duty  of  ju'eachingin  the  chapel  belongs  tothe 
preacher,  who  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  foundation  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors.  As  the  congregation  is  a  mixed 
one,  consisting  of  the  officers  and  their  families,  the  brethren, 
the  boys,  and  servants,  the  sermons  are  generally  such  as 
would  be  adapted  to  a  mixed  congregation,  but  from  time 
to  time  the  ])reacher  speaks  esjiecially  to  the  boys  ujion  their 
peculiar  duties,  temptations,  Ike.  Opportunities  also  are 
given  from  time  to  time  to  the  head  and  other  masters  of 
preaching  in  the  chapel. 

(2.)  The  boys  are  specially  prepured  ior  confirmation  by 
the  head  master,  who  has  a  confirmation  class  for  some 
weeks  jirevious  to  the  confirmation,  which  is  uiihuully 
administered  in  the  chapel  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Lectures,  specially  addressed  to  those  who  are  about  to 
be  confirmed,  are  delivered  in  the  chapel  by  the  preacher  on 
each  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  during  that  season  the  founda- 
tion scholars  are  publicly  catechised  in  the  chapel. 

(.'!)  All  the  boys  attend  the  C!hurch  service  on'  the  morn- 
ing of  saints'  days,  and  all  boarders  and  foundation  scholars 
U])on  Saturday  evenings,  and  on  the  morning  and  evening 
of  Sunday  (the  latter  service  is  one  especially  ibr  the  boys). 

The  holy  communion  is  celebrated  on  the  great  festivals 
and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month,  but  independently  of 
the  general  celebrations,  on  the  first  and  last  Sunday  in  each 
school  term  (six  times  in  the  year),  there  is  special  communion 
for  the  school,  to  which  those  who  have  been  confirmed  are 
specially  invited.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  any  boy  to 
attend,  but  very  few  ever  absent  themselves  from  these  cele- 
brations, though  there  is  caution  from  time  to  time  given 
against  any'  mere  fonnal  attendance.  A  list  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  communicating  is  given  to  the  head  master 
vrho  is  thereljj'  enabled  to  see  who  are  regular  attendants, 
and  to  speak  from  time  to  time  to  those  whom  he  may  find 
irregular,  and  to  try  to  helj)  them  in  any  difficulties,  kc. 
which  they  may  feel. 

(4.)  The  following  table  explains  the  nature  of  the  work 
&(•.,  upon  Sundays  : — 

9     0  A.M.     Prayers  in  each  house. 

9  to  10  30  Breakfast  and  work  prepared  for  school 

(the  gospel  written  out  in  Greek,  &c.) 

10  30  to  11  In  school. 
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■    11  to  12  45  (about.)     Chapel. 
1    15  I'.M.     Diniur. 

2  30  to  3  0  Work  jjrepared  for  afternoon  school. 

3  to  4  In  school. 

(i      0  Tea. 

7      0  Chapel. 

9       0  Prayers  in  each  house. 

There  is  a  Sunilay  exercise  (in  the  ujiper  forms  an  essay 
on  some  theoh)sfical  subject,  in  the  lower  an  analysis  of 
some  portion  of  the  iSiblel  to  be  done  during  the  diiy. 

(.").)  On  Monday  uiorninj;,  d»rini;the  tirst  school,  the  boys 
are  e.'iainined  in  some  theological  subject,  the  catechism, 
bibbcal  knowledge,  &c. ;  on  the  same  day  in  the  second  school 
there  is  a  lesson  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  on  saints'  days 
in  the  second  school,  the  (Jreek  Testament  is  also  read. 

At  the  general  annual  examination  iliriiiity  is  one  of  the 
subjects  in  all  the  classical  forms.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
sul>jects  in  the  annual  examination  for  the  prize  scholarships 
open  to  cimipetition,  and  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
examination  for  the  Talbot  scholarship  (see  answers  to 
question  13,  p.  197). 

25.  There  is  a  book  in  which  the  name  of  a  boy,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  ordinary  fault,  such  as  inattention,  being 
late,  imperfect,  &c.  is  entered.  If  the  name  of  a  boy  appears 
three  times  in  one  week  in  this  book,  he  is  flogged  ;  imposi- 
tions are  also  given,  the  mode  of  niarkmg  an  oll'ence  in  ordi- 
Uary  cases  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  master.  The 
book  in  which  the  names  of  the  boys  who  have  been  guilty  of 
any  fault  are  entered  is  brought  to  each  master  at  the  close 
of  each  school.  Grave  moral  offences  are  visited  with 
immediate  ])unishment,  as  are  also  serious  breaches  of 
discipline.  In  the  case  of  u])per  boys,  flogging  (which  is  the 
only  corporal  ])unishment  employed  in  the  school)  is  most 
rarely  employed,  and  thtir  punishment  consists  in  imposi- 
tions and  in  degradatio'.  f/om  their  rank  and  ])rivileges. 

2(!.  All  sirious  offe  -ces  are  brought  at  onee  before  the 
head  master,  who  mquircs  into  them;  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  they  are  brought  before  him  by  a  jimior  master,  he 
satisfies  himself  as  to  the  truth  and  character  of  the  charge, 
and  he  awards  or  sanctions  the  ]);inis'.iinent ;  and  in  the 
case  of  corporal  ]nniishment  being  inflicted,  he  almost 
invariably  inflicts  it  himself 

27.  To  certain  boys  selected  from  the  sixth  and  fifth 
forms  is  assigniil  (lie  duly  of  helping  to  maintain  the  dis- 
cii)line  of  the  school. 

I'rom  the  foundation  scholars  four  boys  are  selected  by 
the  head  master,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  order  in 
school,  each  of  the  four  taking  the  duty  in  turn  for  a  week, 
and  alio  in  the  house  where  the  foundation  scholars  board. 

In  each  of  the  boarding-houses  two  or  sometimes  three 
are  selected  to  perform  similar  duties  in  the  house,  but 
not  in  school. 

These  boys  so  selected  are  called  '■  monitors,"  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  maintain  order  in  the  house,  to  call  over 
names  at  certain  times,  to  read  jiraj-ers  in  the  presence  of  a 
master,  to  suppress  bullying,  and  to  report,  if  necessary, 
any  gross  case  of  wrong  to  the  masters.  If  any  inquiry  is 
necessary  at  any  time  as  to  any  wrong  doing,  &c.,  it  is  usual 
for  the  master  of  the  hous.;  to  |)rosecute  such  inquiry  through 
the  monitors.  They  exercise  their  powers  gcneraliy  over  all 
the  boys,  but  more  especially  over  those  of  the  lower  school. 

2S.  I  do  consider  such  powers  to  be  essential  and  useful 
to  the  effectual  maintenance  of  school  discijiline.  It  is,  I 
believe,  most  beneficial  to  entrust  boys  with  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility,  and  to  give  them  authority  to 
exercise  control  and  supervision  over  other  boys  ;  it  is,  I 
believe  equally  beneficial  to  those  oiher  boys,  who  are 
influenced  by  this  control  and  supervision;  and  though 
from  time  to  time  I  freely  admit  that  a  monitor  may  tall 
short  of  that  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  him, 
and  may  not  exercise  proper  control,  still  I  am  convinced 
that  on  the  whole  the  monitorial  system  is  good  ;  and  I 
have  known  cases,  both  as  a  boy  and  as  a  master,  where  the 
influence  of  monitors  has  been  of  a  most  decidedly  beneficial 
character.  I  believe  that  the  syslem  is  the  very  best  which 
can  be  devised  for  suppressing  tyranny  of  the  stronger 
boys  over  the  weaker ;  fftr  ludess  a  monitor  grievously 
neglect  his  duty,  he  may  by  himself,  or  jointly  with  his 
brother  monitors,  easily  suppress  the  tyranny  of  mere 
pliysical  force,  and  protect  a  weak  boy  from  the  bullying  of 
one  stronger  than  himself. 

If  a  monitor  is  himself  guilty  of  any  serious  offence,  the 
power  rests  with  the  head  master,  or  master  of  the  house, 
to  degrade  him  from  his  office,  for  a  short  or  longer  time, 
as  may  be  judged  tc  be  best. 
%  ■  29.  To  the  monitors  and  to  others  of  the  sixth  and 
fifth  forms,  certain  powers  and  privileges  are  assigned ; 
and  these  powers  and  privileges  are  exercised  over  boys 
below  the  fourth  form.  These  boys  have  the  right  to 
exact  certain  personal  services,  such  as  making  tea,  fetch- 
ing this  or  that,  fagging  out  at  cricket  (limited  to  one 
hour  a  day),  but  no  menial  services,  such  as  that    of 
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cleaning  shoes,  &c.  are  allowed.  Occasionally  attend- 
ance at  a  game  of  foot-ball  is  required,  but  if  any  boy 
IS  unwell,  or  forliidden  by  the  medical  attendant  to  play, 
or  has  any  other  \'alid  reason  for  not  taking  part  in  the 
game,  such  reason  is  readily  accepted.  1  believe  that  the 
system    of    "  fagging  "    is  "one  generally   ajiiuoved,   even    IJei:  It.  Ehnpt. 

by   those   who  are   "fagged."'   and   that,   us   it    exists   at  

Charterhouse,  it  is  not  in  any  way  detrimental  to  health,  or 
to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  "or  study  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  boys.  I  think  ihut  if  properly  controlled, 
and  if  abuses  of  the  jirivilege  are  punished,  the  svstcm  of 
'■  fagging  "  is  a  very  great  security  against  bullying.  Those 
who  lia\-e  the  privilege  of  exercising  this  power'  are  not  the 
strongest,  but  those  who  from  their  position  in  the  school 
are  deemed  worthy  by  the  masters  to  exercise  such  power, 
and  the  ijenalty  for  the  abuse  of  such  jiower  is  tlie  with- 
drawal of  the  privilege.  When  there  is  no  fagging,  it  is 
my  behef  thut  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  bullying,  and 
that  it  is  the  physically  strong  who  then  have  the  upper 
hand,  howe\er  unfit  they  may  be  to  exercise  any  jiower. 

30.  The  instances  of  the  abuse  of  such  disciplinary 
powers  and  privileges  are  \ery  rare ;  during  the  jieriod  of 
iny  head  mastership  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  case  of 
bullying  or  undue  exercise  of  authority  over  other  boys 
brought  before  me  ;  and  I  do  not  think  "that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  any  tendency  to  use  tyranny  over  the  younger 
boys.  If  instances  of  such  a  practice  occurred,  l'  believe 
that  they  would,  tiirough  some  channel  or  another,  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  masters. 

31.  The  boys  are  at  school  during  37  weeks  in  the  year. 
'i2.  There  are  three  holidays  in  the  year. 

(1.)  From  2nd  week  in  "May  to  1st  or  2nd 

week  in  June  -  -  -     4  vveeks. 

(2.)  From   12th  or  l.ith  of  August  to  2.3rd 

or  24th  September  -  -  -     fi  weeks. 

(3.)  From  the  12th  of  December  to  Kith  of 

January       -  -  -  -     5  weeks. 


15  weeks. 


Occasionally,  for  some  special  reason,  an  extra  week  ia 
given. 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  school  there  are  two  half-holi- 
days in  the  week,  viz.,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Oc- 
casionally an  extra  half-holiday  is  granted  for  some  special 
reason,  as  that  of  a  Imy  obtaining  a  scholarship  or  other 
high  honour  at  the  L'niversities,.&c. 

34.  In  winter  the  time  for  assembling  in  school  is  a 
quarter  before  S  a.m.  In  summer,  7.30  a.m. ;  and  all  boys 
are  required  ^exceJlt  day  boys  living  at  a  distance)  to  "be 
])resenl,  at  thoe  times,  unless  they  liave  leave  of  absence 
for  illness,  &c. 

The  time  for  going  to  bed  is  for  under  boys  at  9  ]i,m. 
for  up])er,  1 1  p.m. 

Day  boys  living  at  a  distance  are  required  to  be  at  school 
at  9.30  a.m. 

35.  On  regular  school  days  the  intervals  between  the 
times  of  school  are  from  S..30  to  9.30  and  from  12  to  2,  and 
aft'-r  4  p.m.  there  is  time  for  play  till  the  lime  of  •'  locking 
in."  which  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Between 
8.30  and  9..'iO  there  is  breakfast,  and  between  12  and  2 
there  is  dinner;  at  7  p.m.  there  is  tea,  and  in  the  evenings 
\vork  has  to  lie  jirepared  for  the  following  day.  The'prin- 
cipal  time  of  play  is  after  4  o'clock  p.m.  till  the  time  of 
locking  in  ;  and  between  12  and  1. 

36.  The  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the  boys  for 
their  out-door  amusements  and  games  is  five  acres.  There 
are  also  cloisters  in  which  games  can  be  played  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable. 

37.  The  playground  is  open ;  there  are  two  large  grass 
plats  or  greens  surrounded  by  gravel  «alks,  on  parts  of 
which  trees  are  planted,  and  there  are  in  one  corner  of  the 
playground  two  fives  courts.  On  the  "  upper "  and 
"lower  "green  cricket  is  jdaycd,  and  on  the  latter  "foot 
ball"  as  well;    on  the  gravel  "  hockey"  is  played. 

38.  On  one  side  the  playground  is  enclosed  by  the  clois- 
ters, and  by  a  wall  separating  it  from  the  head  master's 
house,  and  the  master's  garden.  On  the  second  side  it  is 
separated  by  a  high  wall  from  a  street  called  \\'ilderiiess 
Row  :  on  the  third  it  is  partly  separated  by  a  high  wall  from 
Goswell  Street,  partly  enclosed  by  a  wall  separating  it  from 
St.  Thomas'  church,  and  by  a  side  of  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  rail«'ay  carriages,  and  by  the  wall  of  the 
fives  court ;  on  the  fourth  it  is  partly  separated  by  a  high 
wall  from  a  corner  of  Charterhouse  Square,  and  partly  con- 
sists of  a  side  of  tlie  chapel,  and  of  the  wall  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  "  reader"  or  chaplain. 

39.  The  common  games  and  bodily  exercises  of  the 
school  are  cricket,  foot  ball,  hockey,  and  fives  played  with 
bats.  There  is  also  a  gymnastic  pole  for  exercise,  and 
"jumping,"  "quoits,"  "running,"  &c.  are  practised  by 
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Axsn-EKS.       many  boys.     Athletic  sports  were  instituted  last  year,  and 

there  ave  also  two  di'illing  and  rifle  corps   in  the  school, 

Chaetek-        numbering  about  60  boys. 
HOUSE.  4Q    j^'o  i.a,nge  is  allowed  to  boys  over  the  ground  lying 

beyond  the  precincts  of  the  school,  e.vcept  by  special  leave 
hev.  H.hlw^n.   ^^,^^^_^  ^  master.     No  boy  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  walls, 
'       '  unless  he  has  received  a  written  invitation  from  his  parents 

or  some  friend  approved  by  the  parents,  and  lea\'e  is  only 
given  (1)  to  upper  boys  every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  except 
the  first  and  last  in  each  terra;  (J)  to  under  boys  every 
alternate  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  the  same  exception. 
The  hours  for  leave  are  from  Saturday  l:2..'iU  p.m.  to  Sun- 
day 9  p.m.  Occasionally  a  parent  comin;;  to  town  fron; 
the  country  is  allowed  to  ha\'e  his  boy  wiih  him  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  but  only  on  the  condition  of  no  portion 
of  the  boy's  work  being  neglected. 

41.  No  athletic  e.vcrcises  are  taught  as  a  regular  par',  of 
the  education  ;  a  drilling  and  fencing  master  attend,  and 
there  are  three  teachers  for  the  rifle  corps,  but  attendan:'e 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  is  voluntary. 

42.  I  cannot  express  any  positive  opinion  upon  the  point 
raised  by  this  question.  In  manj'  cases  the  boys  most  dis-  ' 
tinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  partake 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  achieve  the  greatest  success 
in  the  manly  games  of  the  school;  in  some  cases  the  reverse 
is  the  case. 

It  is  a  question,  I  think,  of  bodily  constitution  rather 
than  of  intellectual  powers  and  acquii-emt  nts  ;  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  obscr\'ed  any  difference  in  the  tendencies  of 
different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect.  The  two  Char- 
terhouse boys  who  are  at  the  present  time,  the  one  in  the 
Oxford  University  boat  and  the  other  in  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity ele\'en,  were  both,  while  at  school,  among  the  fore- 
most in  intellectual  progress. 

43.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of  the 
education  afforded  at  Chartcrhojise  school,  1  consider 
those  rcsidts  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  I  believe  that  the 
system  which  is  at  present  adopted,  of  making  divinity, 
classics,  and  malhc.natics  the  principal  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, is  the  best  that  caa  be  adopted  at  a  public  school, 
especially  at  one  like  CharU rhonse,  which  trains  boys  prin- 
cipally for  the  Univer.sities,  which  attract  by  ivx  the  greater 
part  of  the  boys  of  good  abilities.  As  has  been  ah-eady 
explained  in  my  form  .-r  answers,  whenever  a  boy  is  intended 
for  some  special  profession,  provision  is  ma  le  for  his  being 
specially  prepared  for  that  profession,  and  every  boy  has 
opportunities  of  learning  French  and  history,  &c.,  whde  all 
the  sixth  form  now  receive  some  instruction  in  German. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  special  preparation  of 
boys  for  professions  at  Charterhouse  arise  fi-om  the  sniall- 
ness  of  our  numbers,  and  the  conseijuent  paucity  of  boys 
who  wish  to  deviate  from  that  which  is  the  general  course, 
and  1  believe  the  best  course,  of  education. 

The  smallness  of  our  numbers  I  attribute  almost  entirely 
to  the  strong  feeling  which  at  present  prevails  .  against 
London  schools.  I  honestly  believe  that  in  point  of  health, 
and  of  the  physical  vigour  and  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
boys.  Charterhouse  school  does  not  fall  behind  the  other 
public  schools  of  the  country  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  the 
feeling  against  our  situation  is  to  be  met,  except  by  offering 
greater  ad\'antages  to  non-foundation  boys  in  the  way  of 
exhibition?,  open  scholarships,  &c.  The  system  of  com- 
petition for  foundation  scholarships  among  boys  in  the 
school,  which  has  of  late  years  been  introduceil,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, workeil  most  satisfactorily,  and  has  certainly  borne 
good  fruit  at  the  Universities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
answer  to  question  20,  Part  III.  ;  and  I  believe  that  a 
further  extension  of  such  advantages  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  school,  which, 
with  its  small  numbers,  has  a  very  great  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  the  great  public  schools  of  the  country. 

Alterations  from  time  to  time  in  the  detgiils  of  the  system 
of  education  adopted  in  the  school  are,  and  doubtless  will  be, 
suggested  by  experience,  but  in  its  main  features,  and  if 
pro|)erly  worked,  I  believe,  the  present  system  to  be  the 
best  for  boys  generally. 

Charterhouse,  (Signed)         R.  Elwvn, 

January  1,  1862.  Schoolmaster. 


Correspondence  respecting  Profits  of  Boarding 
Houses. 


Lettek  from  the  Secbet.\ry  to  Rev.  R.  Eltvyn,  M.A., 
He.\d  Master. 

Public  Schools  Commission, 
De.\r  Sir,  2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  April  25,  1862. 

The  Commissioners  think  it. desirable  that  the  profits 
made  by  masters  having  boarding  houses,  being  a  recog- 


nized and  not  inconsiderable  part  of  their  remuneration, 
should  be  stated  as  definitely  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits.'  This  might  be  done  by  stating  the  number  in 
each  house,  and  the  profits  on  each  boy,  or  the  number 
and  the  whole  net  profit  deri-\'ed  by  the  master  from  this 
source,  a  brief  statement  of  the  basis  of  calculation  being 
added,  if  it  should  be  deemed  convenient,  by  the  masters 
making  the  returns.  The  estimate  might  be  made  for  the 
year  ending  either  at  Christmas  1860  or  at  Midsummer 
18()1  (or,  if  that  were  more  convenient,  at  Christmas  1861 ). 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
such  an  estimate  from  your  answers  as  they  stand,  but  even 
if  it  were  so  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  made 
directly  than  infereutially,  and  you  might  perhaps  wish  to 
add  some  quaUflcations  which  are  not  stated  iu  your 
answers.  , 

WiU  you  be  kind  enough,  therefore,  to  furnish  such  an 
estimate  for  the  houses  kept  by  yourself  and  the  second 
master. 

I  am,  &c. 
MouNTAGUE  Bernard. 


Rer.  R.  Elwv.v  to  the  Secretary. 

Charterhouse,  E.C., 
Dear  Sir,  April  29,  1862. 

In  my  answers  10,  Part  II.,  and  18,  Part  II.,  I  have^ 
endeavoured  to  set  out  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  profits  made 
by  the  head  and  second  master,  and  also  the  annual  cost 
to  each  l)oy,  so  far  as  such  can  be  ascertained  by  an  average. 
What  the  profit  made  on  each  boarder  is,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  estimate,  but  in  the  accompanying  paper  I  have 
taken  from  our  banker's  book  the  sums  drawn  out  by  the 
second  master  and  myself  from  our  joint  account,  after 
deducting  for  payment  to  tradesmen,  masters.  &c.  The 
.system  of  our  joint  account  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain in  my  answer  to  question  10,  Part  II.  The  profit 
on  boarders  necessarily  ^'arles  with  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, &c.,  which  makes  in  each  year  a  considerable' 
difference.  The  expenses  of  linen,  &c.,  in  one  year  will 
vaiy  greatly  from  those  incurred  in  another,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  an  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.  It  was  my 
desire  upon  these  points  to  furnish  as  full  information  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admitted ;  but  the  system  of  the 
boarding-houses  here  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  other 
masters,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain  in  my  answer  to 
question  10  Part  II.,  have  a  certain  per-centage  on  each 
boarder.  Regretting  that  I  cannot  give  more  precise 
information. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  Elwyn. 


1860. 
Number  of  Boarders,  average 


-;o 


Profit  of  Head  Master       -        -     600 

Second  Master  -        -    400 

Profit   of    Head   Master   on    each  < 
Boarder    -         -         -         -         -  L 

£    s. 
40 )  600    0 

£  \:>     0 

d. 
0 

0 

Profit  of  Second  Master  on  each  • 
Boarder    - 

40)400     0 
£  10    0 

0 
0 

I86I. 

NumDer  of  Boarders,  average    - 

£ 
Profit  of  Head  Master        -        -     700 

-    42 

„       Second  Master    -             468 

£    s.    d. 
f  42 )  7U0    0    0 

Profit   of   Head    Master    on   each  -; 

Boarder L      .:£M6  12    0 


Profit  of  Second  Master  on  each  \ 
Boarder     .         .         -         - 


r  42 )  468     0     0 


£  n    3    0 


£    s.    d. 
Average  Profit  of  Head  Master  on  each  Boarder 

in  1860  and  1861 15  15     0 


Average  Profit  of  Second  Master  on  each  Boarder 

in  1860  and  186) 10     10    0 
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Questions,  &c. 


1.  state  generally  the  various  kinds  of  property  held  by 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  \arious  kinds  of  revenue 
which  it  possesses,  mentioning  any  sjjecial  trust  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  them  are  subject. 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  S[)ecify  in  detail  the  several  properties 
and  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (A). 

3.  State  the  system  adopted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endowments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  50  years?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  property  now  let  at  rackrcnt  upon 
which  fines  or  any  payments  of  that  natvire  were  formerly 
taken,  or  nice  versa  ? 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  natvire,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  principle  fines  are  set? 

6.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  ])roperty  or  any  ))art  of  the  jiroperty 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  mthin 
the  last  50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  jjlace  ? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  ; — 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

or  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  18(i0,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue?  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force  ?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from  ? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  otherwise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation  ? 


II. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head ;  the 
Dumber,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 
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or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars) ;  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 
to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
rescrictions  to  which  the  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority  ?  and 
does  any  power  now  exist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  increase  or 
diminution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation? 

.'{  In  what  person  or  body  of  |)crsons  is  the  go\ernment 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  ? 

■4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes  ?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  ? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  School  been  altered;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority?  Have  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  by  which  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified  ? 

().  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  been  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  School  ?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Commissioners 
any  information  on  the  subject  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from  the 
observance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  ^-isitors  and  visitorial 
powers  ?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations  ?  Are 
there  periodical  visitations  ?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years  ?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are, 
or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject? 

10.  What  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters?  State  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  proportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

1 1 .  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters,  and  assistant  masters  ?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years  ?  Is  there  any  authoritative 
rale  or  any  custom  regularly  observed  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  mth  whom  does  it 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to  ? 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  an)'  way  in  the  fl'ork  of  teaching)? 
How  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed  ?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  taken  from  any  particular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  persons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  eligibility  established  by 
rule  or  custom?  Is  there  any  power  of  remo^dng  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised  ?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  provision 
for  it? 

13.  What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion? and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usige  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  privi- 
leges or  advantages  do  such  scholars  now  actually  enjoy  ? 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  their  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  pri\'ileges  or  advantages,  can 
you  explain  how  and  when  it  arose?  Are  there  any 
advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
excluded  ?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (either  positively  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  Fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change?  Can  you  represent 
the  amount  of  it  in  money  ?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  above  v/hat  is 

'  provided  for  hira  out  of  the  foundation  ?     If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expressly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  number  ?  Mention  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  your  opinion  bear  upon  this  subject.  Can 
you  state  whether  tlie  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  what 
length  of  time,  and  from  what  causes  ? 

15.  What  are  the  qualiBcations  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  50  years  ? 

16.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  St.  Paul's  has 
no  such  scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give 
special  advantages  to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having 
a  local  or  other  qualification?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or 
regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did 
they  cease  to  be  so  ? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications, 
provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations  ? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  School?  Are  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges  ?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  obser\'ed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed  ? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  St.  Paul's  (that  is  to 
say,  all  such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  usuallj'  included 
in  the  bills  sent  to  jiarents),  their  average  amount  and 
the  limits  within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing 
those  which  are  variable  from  those  which  are  uniform,  and 
such  as  are  only  usual  from  such  as  are  obligatory.  Are 
these  charges  and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  limit 
or  subject  to  any  supervision  or  control  ?  What  charges  are 
made,  under  what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instiiic- 
tion  or  tuition  in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  charges 
respectively  paid,  and  are  any,  and  which  of  them,  con- 
sidered as  '■  extras  "  ?  Does  j'our  statement  of  charges  and 
expenses  apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what 
are  the  differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real? 

1 9.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  there  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School  ?  If  so,  what 
are  the  payments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy, 
and  are  such  boys,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use  of 
playgrounds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  boys,  or  what  differences  are  there  ? 

21.  Wiat  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses?     What  rules   or  regulations   (if  any)   are  there, 


and  how  are  they  established  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum. 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of 
such  houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfort:,  and  good 
order  of  the  inmates  ? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School  ?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature  ?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank  ? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  varying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere  ?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  in  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or  other- 
wise? 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  sucli  meals  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys  ?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  correspondent  with 
the  varying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  U])on  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house?  Does  it  depend  at 
all  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boardfd? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  payment 
(total  or  su])plementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  service  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastry-cooks'  shops,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

27.  What  is  the  system  upon  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  bovs'  rooms,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest  ?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly given  by  any  school  authorities  ? 

29.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses  ?  Is 
it  a  privilege  whicn  any  of  them  are  unable  to  obtain  ? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching? 

30.  Have  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds  ?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept,  and 
are  any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those 
bounds? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1.  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  form,  class,  or 

division. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 

1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  renmin  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  ? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School? 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remam  in 
the  School? 
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6.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  form, 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
sponding respectively  with  the  accompany ing  forms  B.,  C, 
and  D. ;  and  with  respect  to  the  private  pupils  of  each 
master  and  assistant  master,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
spondina;  with  the  form  E.  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  books  rf  ad  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  head  master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested? 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School? 

9  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  pro- 
ficiency, or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  res])ectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modern  languages  and  literature,  including  English  ; 
English  com])osition ;  histoiy  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modern;  arithmetic;  mathematicfi  ;  physical  science?  In 
what  manner  is  such  ])roficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned?  Are  the  classes  or 
divisions  of  the  matlicmaticid  and  of  the  modern  language 
departments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical ;  so  that  Class  N.  (sayl  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  boys  as  Class  X.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics  ' 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  ? 

H.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  deficiency  ? 

12.  What  periodical  examinations  arc  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects  ? — By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  What  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  sevendly 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  hmits  of  such  work,  point  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiming 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  apiily  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  comjiosition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

14.  Is  it  compidsorj-,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  jirivate  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compuliorj-,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual  ?  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies  ?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  with  whom  he  has  to  do  ; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master  ? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing  ? 

]  6.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what 
is  the  limit  ?  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor  ? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor  ? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  capacity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  boys  particular  facilities  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  for  which  they  may 
show  a  special  aptitude?  Are  particular  facilities  given  for 
the  pui'suit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 
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special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through?  If  so,  please  to  point  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  sucli  fjcilities,  if  granted  in  particular 
cases,  are  adapted  and  subordinated  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  examinations  established  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  military,  or  East  India  services?  If  nut,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  possilde  so  to  improve  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  these  purposes? 

20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  infor- 
mation showing  what  scholarships  at  the  Universi'tics,  or 
other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewheie),  open  to  general 
competition,  have  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  f jundation  respectively. 

21.  Has  the  School  any  library  to  which  the  boys  have 
access?  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  history, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy? 

22.  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  such  stvtdics, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated  ;  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  18()0  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
been  cultivating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or  the 
co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves,  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

24.  State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  following  points  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(1.)  The  system  of  preaching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  eliurch  attended  by  the  boys.  Are  the  sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined? 

(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 

(3.)  Their  attendance  at  the  church  services,  and 
esi)ecially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

(4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(5.)  Their  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  public  work  in  School.  State  particularly 
how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 
by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public  examinations. 

25.  Are  the  same  offences  uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  punishment  ?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
specifying  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  respectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If  not, 
do  any?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and  state 
in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought  before 
him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require  evidence 
of  their  having  been  committed  ?  Does  he  in  all  cases  award, 
and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment?  Are  these  duties, 
or  either  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what  cases,  by  other 
masters  or  assistant  masters  ? 

27.  What  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  diseipUne 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves  ? 
What  portion  of  the  school  has  such  powers  and  duties  ? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised  ? 

28.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  discipline?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  0])inion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suppress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how  ? 

29.  What  powers  and  privileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  services  of  any 
description  ?  What  portion  of  the  .School  has  such  powers  ? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exerciscl  ?  .■\ie  such  powers 
and  privileges  generally  in  any  way  detrimental  either  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  libertj-,  or  to  the 
opportunities  of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  or  study  on  the 
part  of  the  lesser  boys?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons  for 
your  opinion. 

iiO.    Have   you   known   instances   of  the   abuse   of  the 
before-mentioned  disciplinary  powers  and  privileges  ?    And 
f  3 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters? 

31 .  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School  ? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks  each 
time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
holidays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week  ? 

34.  At  what  hours  in  winter  and  summer  respectively  are 
the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to  go 
to  bed  at  night  ? 

35.  On  regular  school  days  what  is  the  time  allowed  for 
play? 

3fi.  WTiat  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games  ? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entirely  open ;  (2)  paved  or  field ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
roundmg  such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied  by 
inhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open  ? 

39.  AVhat  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  exercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  permis- 
sion or  by  customary  connivance)  allowed  to  boys  over  the 
ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and  play- 


ground, and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes,  do  the 
boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  ai-e  extra  and  which  compul- 
sory, either  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  particular 
purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go  in 
boats)  ?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superintend 
such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difference  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of 
the  education  afforded  at  St.  Paul's,  do  you  consider  those 
results  satisfactory  ?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system 
in  any  respects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public  School 
might  accomplish  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various  lines  of 
life,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they  may 
engage?  If  so,  \vill  you  state  what  the  deficiencies  are; 
whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise ;  and  how  far  you  think 
them  remediable  ? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  St.  Paul's  appear  to  you  desirable  ?  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any  sug- 
gestions on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expedient  ? 
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ST.  PAUL'S. 


Answers  of  tho  Mercers'  Compaxt. 


1. 

1.  The  ■J-arious  kinds  of  property  held  for  the  siistentaHon 
and  support  of  St.  Paul's  School  consist  of  houses,  lands, 
consols,  rents,  and  fines  upon  copyholds.  The  Mercers' 
Company  hold  the  whole  of  this  property  for  the  support' 
of  the  school,  according  to  certain  Ordinances  of  the  founder. 
Dean  Colet,  and  are  beneficially  interested  in  the  surplus 
revenues  after  thus  maintaining  the  school;  hut  they  have 
not  appropriated  any  of  such  surplus  revenues  to  their  own 
use.  \b  information  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-(;en(ral 
is  now  pending  in  Chancery,  in  which  a  question  has  hccn 
raised  as  to  the  interest  which  the  Mercers'  Company  have 
in  the  above  estates. 

2.  The  several  properties  and  source  of  revenue  are  de- 
tailed in  the  accompanying  Stafeuicnt  A. 

i<.  The  management  of  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Surveyor-accountant  and  Surveyor-assistant  of  the 
school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  .Assistants  of 
the  Mercers'  Company.  The  rents  are  received  by  the  Re- 
ceiver of  rents  and  by  the  land-agent  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany, and  the  interest  upon  the  funded  property  is  received 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Company.  The  audit  and  examination  of 
the  accounts  are  made  annually. by  the  Court  of  .Assistants 
of  the  Mercers'  Company. 

4.  No  material  dianges  have  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  of  the  property,  except  that  by 
the  Ordmances  of  the  Founder  no  lands  could  be  let  for  a 
longer  period  than  five  years,  and  new  Ordinances  have  been 
made  (as  authorized  by  the  original  Ordinances),  by  which 
the  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  let  for  21  years, 


and  for  building  purposes  for  SO  years,  and  houses  u|)on 
repairing  leases  for  (iO  years.  Some  portions  of  the  property 
upon  which  houses  ha\'e  been  erected  are  now  let  at  ground- 
rents  ;  the  other  lands  are  let  upon  rack-rent,  and  for  many 
years  no  fines  or  premiums  have  been  taken. 

5.  For  upwards  of  101)  years  no  fines  or  payments  of  that 
nature  on  renewal  of  leases  have  been  taken. 

().  The  value  of  the  property,  as  before  mentioned,  has 
very  much  increased  since  the  foundation  of  the  school, 
which  has  arisen  from  the  general  increase  in  the  \  alue  of 
all  property  within  the  last  350  years.  Portions  of  the  pro- 
perty have  become  adapted  for  building  ])ur|ioscs,  and  have 
been  built  upon.  The  income  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  school  was  118i.  -Is. /-{rf.;  and  the 
present  income  is  !),54!)/.  16s.  5^(1. 

7.  The  total  amount  received  from  all  sources  of  revenue 
from  the  property,  as  before  mentioned,  in  ISfiO  was 
!l,549/.  16x.  5^j.,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  application 
thereof  is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  statement  marked 
A.  1  ;  anil  which  ai)]ilication,  as  the  Mercers'  Company  claim 
to  be  beneficially  entitled  to  such  surplus  revenues  as  before 
mentioned,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  gratuitous  act  on  tiieir 
jiart,  but  in  some  respects  such  application  is  authorized  by 
()rdinances  antl  other  regulations.  The  average  receipts 
for  the  last  seven  years  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
statement  marked  A.  2. 

S.  The  Grants,  Letters  Patent,  Ordinances,  and  Docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Mcfcers'  Company  give  ihe 
surplus  revenue  to  the  Company,  as  before  stated;  but  the 
Company  have  not  hitherto  applied  any  such  surjilus  revenue 
to  their  own  use. 

9.  There  are  no  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  the  gift  of  or 
attached  to  the  school,  or  otherwise. 


Answers. 

St.  Paul's. 

The  Mercers' 
Company. 


Statement  A,  referred  to  in  the  Answer  to  Question  2,  Part  I. 
Freehold  Property  possessed  by  or  held  in  Trdst  for  St.  Paul's  School.* 


Desigaiation 

of 

PropiTty. 

County. 

Parish.. 

Description. 

In  whom 
vested. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

Yearly 
Rent. 

£    s.  d. 

10,  Queen  Street 

Middle- 
sex. 

St.  Antholino    - 

Hou.se 

The  Mereers' 
Company. 

- 

Lease  fr 

nm  Michaelmas  1847  to  Lady  Day  1878     - 

78    0    0 

10  4  11,  Weil  Co\irt, 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1?42                do. 

150    0    0 

QuPeii  StnH't. 

12,  Queen  Street 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

.       .       • 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1S47  to  Michaelmas  1807  - 

83    0    0 

IS,           do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do.        - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1»'J6             do. 

7o    0    0 

Ik.           do. 

Do.     . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Christiiins  1847                do. 

51  11)    0 

Ush  Sti-eet  Hill 

Do.      - 

Do.        •       - 

Do. 

Do. 

.       -       - 

Do. 

Michaelnia.'^  IsS?  to  Mirhaelmas  1S99 . 

20    0    0 

S3,  PiidJini:  Laue 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Jlichaelmas  1855  to  Michaelmas  18G7  - 

.55    0    0 

9,  Gtorsre  Lano 

Do.      - 

Do.       -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

31    0    0 

8,           do. 

Do.      • 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1847                 do. 

37  10    0 

8,  WTiittehapcl 

Do.      . 

St.Man,-.-\\liite- 
chapel. 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1856  to  Michaelmas  1877  - 

i;o  0  0 

0,           do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Miehaclma-s  1857             do. 

150    0    0 

In  the  rear  of  9, 10,  & 

l>o.     . 

Do.        -       - 

Ground   and    Pre- 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1818  to  Michaelmas  1909- 

15    0     0 

11,  Wliitechapel. 

mises. 

1 

f 

11,  Whitechapel 

Do.      - 

Do. 

H(niso 

Do. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1845  to  Lady  Day  1866 

.58  10    0 

13,           do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

.59  10    0 

IS.          do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

77  10    0 

St.  Paul's  Churcliyard, 

Do.      - 

St.  Faith    .       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Midsummer  1843  to  Michaelmas  ISCl  - 

250    0    0 

corner  01'  WatlingSt, 

1,  2,  &  3,  Commercial 

Do.      - 

St.  George's    in 

3  Houses    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Midsummer  1818  to  Midsummer  1898- 

23    0    0 

Road. 

the  East. 

1,  2,  i  3,  Colet  Place, 

Do,      • 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Midsummer  1819  to  Midsummer  1897  - 

10    0    0 

and  1  to  7,  Watne.v  St. 

8  to  17.  Watne.v  Street 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do.        - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do.      . 

10    0    0 

13  to  23,           do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

6  Houses   - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

10    0    0 

24  to  »S,            do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

7    0    0 

S4  &  35,            do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Hnuseji    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Lady  Tiny  1821  to  Midsummer  1888     - 

6    0    0 

36,                      do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

.       .       - 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

3     0    0 

37,                     do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Stonemasons'  .Vrms 

Inn. 
3  Houses    - 

Do. 

.       . 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

12    0    0 

38  to  40,           do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Ladv  Day  1K23                do. 

-t 

41  &4a,           do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Site  of  Parsonape 

House. 
2  Houses    - 

Do. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1821                do. 

43  &4(.,          do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

6    0     0 

4,  Colet  Plac»  - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

H"iise 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1835                do. 

5,  6,8,  &  13  do. - 

Do.      . 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

— 

7,            do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

House 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

— 

10,           do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

— 

11  &  12,  do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

— . 

14,           do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -•     - 

House 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1831                do. 

6    0    0 

15,           do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

6    0    0 

IH  to  19,  do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

24    0    0 

20,           do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

House 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Midsummer  1817            do. 

5    0    0 

21,           do.     - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

5    0    0 

22  to  26,  do.   .  - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

5  Houses    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Midsumriierl820            do. 

S7  &  28,  do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 

_       .       - 

Do. 

Mi<lsnmnier  1819            do. 

10    0    0 

29  &30,  do.      - 

Do.      . 

Do.        .       - 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Midsummer  1820             do. 

10    0     0 

31  &32,  do.      - 

Do.      . 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

.Midsummer  1819             do. 

10    0    0 

33  &  34,  do.      - 

Do.      . 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Midsummer  1820             do. 

4    0    0 

35,            do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

House 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Midsummer  1817            do. 

4  10    0 

36  &  37,  do.,  and  26, 13 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

14    0    0 

to  2K  Sutton  Street. 

17  to  8,  Sutton  Street - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

10     0    0 

7  to  1,           do.,     and 

Do.      - 

Do. 

9  Houses    - 

Do. 

_       ,       . 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

13    0    0 

38  &  39,  Colet  Plaee. 

1  to  .S,  Upper  .lohn  St. 

Do.      . 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses    - 

Do. 

,       .       - 

Do. 

Midsummer  1819            do. 

9    0    0 

4  &  5,            do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

6    0    0 

6,                    do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

3    0    0 

11  to  20,        do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Midsummer  1819  to  Lady  Day  1S8S. 

21,                 do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1819                do. 

— 

*  The  Mercers'  Company  deny  anv  Trust.    See  Answer  to  Question  1. 
■t  Tbc  reason  why  certain  nlanks  appear  in  the  rent  cohiran  of  the  ahove'statement  arises  in  consequence  of  the  company  formerly  letting  plots  of  land  for 
building  purposes,  and  as  houses  were  erected  leases  were  granted  at  apportioned  rents  until  the  whole  amount  of  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  had  been  secured,  and 
the  remaining  leases  were  granted  at  peppercorn  rents  for  the  whole  term. 

Ff4 
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Besiirnation 

"of 

Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


Description. 


In  whom 
vested. 


Acreage. 


How  let. 


7  to  10,  TJpper  John  St. 
and  19  to  4-1,  Dean  St. 
20,  Dean  Street 

21  it  22,  do. 
23  to  25,  do. 
2fi  &  27,  do. 
28  &  29,  do. 

I  to  5.  Lower  John  St. 
il  to  13.  do. 

II  to  IS,        do.,    and 
9  to  13,  ]  lean  Street. 

19  to  21, 1/c  iver  John  St. 

22  to  31.        do. 

1  to  3,  and  5  to  7,  Dean 

Street. 
8,  Dean  St:-eet- 
4,  do,      and  25, 

Sutton  S.treet. 
226,  lliah  Street 


227, 
1  to( 


do. 

Albert  Street 


7  too, 

10  to  11, 

1-:  to  "i3, 

U  to  15, 

16, 

17, 

18  to  21, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.    . 

do.,      and 
hack  and  bat-k  lane. 
Albi'Vt  Street  - 
25  &  25,    do.     - 
SI  to  H4,   do.    - 

229,  High  Street  - 

230,  do. 

214,    Meri-ers    Street, 
andl,  H.^'h  Street. 
213,  High  Street 
212,         do. 
20't,         do. 
207,         do. 

d.i. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


20C, 
205, 
2114, 
203, 
202, 


201, 


do. 


200,  do. 

199,  do. 

2S  to  34,  King  David 

Lane. 
35  to  41,        do. 
42,  do. 

do. 

Back  Lano 

4  to  7,  do. 

do. 

10,        do. 


do. 
2&.0,  Mercers  Street - 
4&5, 
Otol3, 
14  &  13. 
16  to  18, 
19  &  20, 
21  &  24, 
25  to  29, 


31, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1  to  7,  Short  Street    - 

3  to  7  Jolinson  Street, 
1  to  13,  Harding  St., 
together  with  the 
Gasometer. 

1  to  6,  Johnson  Street 

7  to  12  do. 

13  to  18,        do. 


19  to  24, 

do. 

27  to  31, 

do. 

33  to  37, 

do. 

.38  to  43, 

do. 

44 

do. 

45  to  49,  do. 

50  to  52,  Johnson  St.  - 
14  &  1.5,  Harding  St. 
16  &  17,       do. 


18  &  19, 

do. 

20  &  21, 

do. 

22  &  23, 

do. 

24  &  25, 

do. 

26  &  27, 

do. 

28  &  29, 

do. 

30  &  31, 

do. 

32  &  33, 

do. 

34  &  35, 

do. 

36  &  37, 

do. 

I  to  10,  Jubilee  Place 

II  to  16,      do.  & 
'1  to  4.  Clarke  Street. 

17  to  20,  Juhilne  Place 

&  59  to  64,  Clarke  St. 

21  to  30,  Jubilee  Place 

1  to  12.  Upper  Jubilee 

Place. 


13  to  24, 
23  to  32, 
25  to  S2, 

33  to  35, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Middle- 
sex. 
Do.  - 
Do.  - 
Do.  - 
Do.  - 
Do.  - 
Do.  - 
Do.  - 
Do.      ■ 

Do.  ■ 
Do,  ■ 
Do.      ■ 

Do.  ■ 
Do.      ■ 

Do.      ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  . 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  . 

Do.  • 

Do.  • 

Do.  • 
Do. 

Do. 

Do,      ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Di). 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  George's  in 
the  EaJit. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.        -  - 

Do.        -  - 

Do.        -  - 

Do.        -  - 

Do.        -  - 

Do.        -  - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  -  - 
Do.        -       - 

St.  Paul's  Shad- 
well. 

Do.        -       - 
Do.        -       - 
Do. 
Do. 
■  Do.        -       - 
Do.        -       - 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.        -       - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.        -       • 

Do. 

Do.  -  - 
Do.  -  - 
Do.        -       - 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  -  - 
Do. 

Do.        -       - 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  -"- 
St.  Georire's  in 
th('  E.ist. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St.  Dunstan's 
Stepney. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


30  Houses - 

House 

2  Houses   - 

3  Houses   - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

5  Houses  - 
8  Houses  - 
10  Houses  - 

3  Houses  - 
10  Houses  - 
G  Houses    - 

The  Bell  Inn 

2  Honscs    - 

House 

Do. 

6  Houses    - 

3  Houses    - 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 
Do. 
House 
po.        - 

4  Houses    - 

3  Houses   - 

Sugar  House 
2  Housfs    - 

4  Houses  - 
House 

Do. 

2  Houses    - 

House 
Albion  Public  House 
House 

Do. 

])o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

7  Houses    - 

Do. 
House 

Crooked       Billet 
Public  House. 

3  Houses    - 

4  Houses    - 

Mercers*       ,\rms 
Public  House. 

2  Houses  - 

IJo. 

7  Houses  - 

2  Houses  - 

3  Houses  - 
2  Houses  - 

4  Houses  - 

5  Houses  - 
Sailors'  Home 
House 
7  Houses  - 


6  Houses 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

5  Houses 

0  Houses 

Do. 
Princess 

Public  House, 
5  Houses  - 
3  Houses  - 
2  Houses   - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Royal 


10  Houses  - 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

12  Houses  - 

Do. 

10  Houses  - 
8  Houses   - 
Shakespeare's  Head 
3  Houses   - 


The  Mercers' 
Company. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Du. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Lease  from  Midsummer  1819  to  Michaelmas  1857. 

Do. 

Lady  D.ny  1821  to  Lady  Day  1888 

Do. 

tlo.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Midsninnier  1818  to  Midsummer  1897 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Christmas  1819  to  Christmas  1897 

Do. 

MidMiimu.TlsUito  Midsummer  1897- 

Do. 

Midsimuiier  ls20             do. 

Do. 

Christmas  1819  to  Christmas  1897      - 

Do. 

Midsummer  1822  to  Midsummer  1S97. 

Do. 

Midsummer  1860  to  :JIiehaclmasl876- 

Do. 

do.  .                     do. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1S;;8  to  Michaelmas  1893  - 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1845  to  Michaelmas  1903  - 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Slit-haclmas  isifi             do. 

Do. 

Mieii.teiuias  ist7              do. 

Do. 

JIichacloKis  ISIS              do. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1839  to  Michaelmas  1898  - 

Do. 

Slichaelm.as  1851  to  3Iicliaelnias  1872  -   1 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1813  to  :\licli;iilniasl903- 

Do. 

Jli,-hacliiiasis;ui  t..  JliclKiclnias  1898 - 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1S55  to  Michaelmas  1876  - 

Do. 

do.                          do. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1850  to  Lady  Day  1911 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1850  to  Lady  Day  1 871 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1850  to  Lady  Day  lyil 

Do. 

Lady  Lay  1850  to  Lady  Day  1871 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Dof 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1850  to  Lady  Dny  1871 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.              Lady  Day  1911 

Do. 

Lad^'  Day  1851  to  Lady  Day  1912 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1S50  to  Lady  Day  1911 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1855  to  Mieliaelm.is  1916  - 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1836  to  Michaelmas  1917  - 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1S53  to  Lady  Day  1913 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1834  to  Michaelma.sl915  - 

Do. 

Lady  Day  ls,-,2  t(.  Lady  Day  1913 

Do. 

.■\liciia,-lnias  ls:,4tn  .MR-haelm.as  1915- 

Do. 

l.ailv  Day  Isr.i  t..  Lady  D.iy  1913 

Do. 

Michaelmas  lS52to  Michaelmas  1913  - 

Do. 

do.                          do. 

Do. 

Ladv  Day  1852  to  Lady  Day  191+ 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1S53  to  Lady  Day  1913     - 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1854  to  Mich,aelma,s  1915  - 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1S54  to  Lady  Day  1915 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1854  to  Christmas  1901. 

- 

Do. 

Christmas  1851                do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1847            do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1854            do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

•           do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do.            •     • 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Do. 

Christmas  1840                do. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1829  to  Lady  Day  1901 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1823                 do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

- 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1819  to  Lady  Day  1909 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

_ 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                         do. 

- 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

Yearly 

Kent 

£ 

S. 

cl. 

10 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

B 

0 

0 

8 

u 

0 

5 

n 

0 

9 

0 

(1 

11 

0 

0 

2  10    0 
10    0     0 

3  0    0 


15    0    0 


25    0    0 


30    0    0 

12    0    0 

GOO 

<l:    0    0 

4    0    0 

5    0    0 

2  10     0 

2    0    0 

8    0    0 

15    0    0 

161    0    0 

13    0    0 

8    0    0 

30    0    0 

Empty. 

13    0    0 

10    0    0 

78     0    0 

10    0    0 

24  12    0 

20    4    0 

26    4    0 

29  10    0 

33    0    0 

36  lO    0 

Empty. 

31  13    0 

Empty. 

26    4    0 

50    0     0 

35    0    0 

35    0    0 

2  10     0 

70    0    0 

7  10    0 

15    0    0 

8  10    0 

10    0    0 

9     0    0 

GOO 

6    0    0 

21    0    C 

6    0    0 

9    0    0 

rt    0    0 

13    0    0 

15    0    0 

12  13    0 

7    0    0 

-     80    0    0 


18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

15 

0 

'0 

18  15 

0 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10    0    0 
10    0    0 


-     10    0    0 
14    0    0 


12 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

n 

4 

0 

0 
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-       AKStVEHS 

Designation 

of 
Property. 

County, 

Parish. 

Description. 

In  whom 
vested. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

Yearly 
Item. 

1     St.  Val'i.' 

1             

1 

) 

, 

Tfie  Mercer 

1  to  4,  Uppor  Juliilco 

i  Middlo- 

St.  Diuistan's 

4  Houses   - 

The  Mercers 

1 

Lease  fi 

om  Lady  Day  1810  to  Lady  Day  1909 

£    s.  il. 
*J    0    0 

company 

Place  &  Grove  Plact 

.       sex. 

Stepney. 

i      Counjauy. 

1 

5  to  S,  Upper  Jubilee 

Plate. 
9  ,!c  10.          do. 

j    Do,     - 

Do.        -       ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

12    0     0 

1    Do.     - 

IX).        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lady  D.ay  1839  to  Lady  Day  1907 

9    0    0 

1  lo  4,  Wright's  Build- 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

1  4  Houses   - 

Do. 

'  • 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

iiiffs. 
1  to+.  Redman's  Row, 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

!       Do.         - 

. 

Do, 

Lady  Day  1«1  to  Lady  Day  1909 

12    0    0 

,ic  1  to  G.  Smith  St. 

7,  Sdiith  Street 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

1  House 

Do. 

-       .       . 

Do. 

Lady  Da..- 1845  to  Michaelmas  1U13     - 

10    0 

S  &  I),      do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

1  2  Houses   - 

Do. 

!  . 

Do. 

Christmas  1S«                do. 

G    0    u 

10,           d.).      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

1  House 

Do. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

10    0 

11,           do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

.      Do.         - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

i  10    0 

12,           do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do. 

;        Do.            - 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

i  10   0 

li&ll,   ilo.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

1  2  Houses   - 

Do. 

1  " 

Do. 

do.                            tlo. 

3    0    0 

Ij.t  Iti,   do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 

1  - 

Do. 

do.                        lio. 

3    0    0 

17il8,   do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

!  . 

Do. 

•lo.                        do. 

5    0    0 

lu.           do.     - 

Do.      . 

Do. 

House 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

3  10    0 

20,          do.     - 

Do.     - 

Do,        .       - 

Do. 

Do. 

•       -       . 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1843             lio. 

2  10    0 

21,           do.     ■ 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

!      Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1846                 do. 

1    0    II 

22.           do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do.          - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Michaelmas  18*8             do. 

4    U    0 

2  i  to  25,  do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses   - 

IM 

-       -       - 

Do. 

do.                        do 

7  10    « 

2(!,          do.     - 

Do.      . 

Do.        -       - 

'  House 

Do. 

.       •       . 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1845             do. 

2  10    0 

27  A  2<,  do.      - 

Do,     - 

Do.        -       - 

'  2  Houses   - 

Do. 

.       .       - 

Do. 

Christmas  1844                do. 

5    0    0 

2'J  .t  SO.  do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

sou 

31  .t  31 !.  do.      - 

Do.      . 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Christmas  18-16                do. 

5    0     0 

.(2  to  34,  do.      • 

Do.     - 

Do. 

3  Houses   ■ 

Do. 

... 

Do, 

Christmas  1843                do. 

6    0    0 

33  &  31),   do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   • 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

4    0    0 

37,            (lo.      - 

Do.     . 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

-       .       - 

Do. 

Mich.aelm.is  1843             do. 

2    0    0 

3S  4  30,  do.      - 

Do.      . 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

IV). 

Do. 

Christmas  1M3               tlo. 

2    0    0 

40  Ji  41.  do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

tlo.                        do. 

3    0    0 

42  &  43,  do.      - 

Do.     - 

Dj.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

^Iichaelni;isl843             do. 

6    0    0 

44  to  4G,  do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses   - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

^lichailma.s  1S43             do. 

7  10    0 

47,            do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do, 

.       •       . 

Do. 

Lady  D.iy  1813                 do. 

3    0    0 

4vS,            do.      - 

Do.     . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.       -       . 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

2    0    0 

4a  &  50,  do.      . 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

4    0    0 

51  i  52,   do.           i  21, 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses    - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1843             do. 

4    0    0 

Princes  Street. 

53  &  5 1.  Smith  Street - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -      . 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

4    0    0 

55  Jt  5t>,       do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Ladv  Day  1S45                 do. 

4    0    0 

1  to  7,  Green  Street, 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1S23                 do. 

10    0    0 

&  31  to  33,  Denipsei' 

Street. 

8  to  17.  Green  Street  - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

.       •       . 

Do. 

Lady  D.iy  1824  to  Lady  Day  lilol 

10    0    0 

IS  >V  19,       do.           & 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

8  Houses   - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1825                 do. 

9    0    0 

17  to  2i,  Holmes  St. 

20.  (Jrccn  Street.  &  24 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       . 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lad.v  Day  1825  to  Lady  Day  1901 

10    0    0 

to30.  Holmes  Street. 

46  Jt  47.  Denij)scy  .St., 
&21to30.tireenSt. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -  ■     - 

13  Houses  - 

1)0.           - 

... 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1824 

10    0    0 

31,  Green  St.,  8  to  13, 

Do.      - 

Do,        -       . 

9  Houses   - 

Do. 

- 

I'o. 

Lady  Day  1825                 do. 

9    0    0 

Stracey  St.,  34  i  33, 

Clarke  St. 

S2  to  35,  Green  St..  & 

Do,     - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

]>0. 

.       .       - 

Do. 

I-ady  Day  1S28                 do. 

4    0    0 

13  to  20, 1'alerson  St. 

21  to  2S,  Palersou  St.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       . 

8  Houses   - 

Do.         - 

. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  18:il                 do. 

0    8    0 

29  to  30,        do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses   - 

I)o. 

.       -       . 

Do. 

l.ndv  Dav  1K2S                 do. 

9    0    0 

3.5  to  38,  Green  Street 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       . 

Do. 

Do. 

.       -       . 

Do. 

Lady  D.iy  '.S38  to  Lady  Day  1909 

12    0    11 

Hi  &  47,        do. 

Do.     - 

Do,        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1839                 do. 

13    0    0 

58  &  59,         do.            & 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses   - 

Do. 

-       .       - 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1813  to  Lady  Day  1913 

COO 

1,  Queen  Street. 

2  &  3,  Queen  Street    - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

.       -       . 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1817  to  Michaelmas  1913- 

6    0    0 

t  to  B,         do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses    - 

Do. 

-       -       . 

Do. 

Lady  Dav  1843                do. 

7  10    u 

7  &  8.          do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

7  10    0 

9  A  10,        do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Uo. 

. 

Do. 

Christmas  ISll                do. 

7  10    0 

11  to  21,      do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

11  Houses  - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Christmas  1845                do. 

IS  W     0 

23  to  26,      do. 

Do.      - 

D... 

4  Houses    - 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

Christmas  18M,                do. 

8    0    0 

27  to  SO  &  32,  do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

5  Houses   - 

On. 

_       -       - 

1)0. 

do.                        do. 

10    0    0 

31,               do. 

Do.     - 

Do. 

House 

Do. 

-       .       • 

1)0. 

do.                        do. 

2    0    0 

33  ,t  34,       do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Ladv  D.iy  1814                do. 

3    0    II 

35  to  41,      do. 

Do.      - 

D>. 

7  Houses   - 

Do. 

-       .       - 

Do. 

-Micnaehna:--.  I.s4t             do. 

10    0    0 

60,  Green  Street 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Lady  D.iy  18(3  to  Lady  D.ay  1913 

4   I)   n 

do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Scotch  Church     - 

D(.. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

10    0    0 

61  &  62,  do. 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses   - 

D<i. 

- 

Do. 

Michaelmas  184^1  to  Michaelmas  1913 

4    11    0 

f.3  &  64.  do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

4    0    0 

65  i;  66,  do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lady  D.iy  1814                do. 

4    0    0 

67to70.  do. 

Do.      - 

J)».        -       - 

4  Houses   -      -    . 

Do. 

.       .       - 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

5:    0    0 

5  to  8,  Clarke  St.,  &  20 

Do.      - 

Do.       -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

I,ady  Day  1823  to  Lady  Daj- 1901 

10    0    0 

to  25,  Dempsey  St. 

9,  Clarke  Street 

Do,     - 

Do.        -       - 

Lord       Liverpool 

Pid)lic  House. 
10  Houses  - 

Do. 

• 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1826                do. 

12    0    0 

11  to  20,  do,      - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

I_-idv  Dav  1825                 do. 

10    0    0 

21  to  30,  do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lady  Day  ISiU                 do. 

10    0    0 

31  to  32,  do.     &  5  to  7, 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

5  Houses    - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

5    0    0 

Stracev  Street. 

34  &  3S,  Clarke  Street 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

10    0    0 

54  to  64,        do. 

Do.     - 

Do.       -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

L.adv  D.iv  1S23                do. 

10    0    0 

1  i  2.  Charles  Street  - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

La<ly  Dav  1821                do. 

6  12    0 

3  to  8,         do.            & 

Do.     - 

Do. 

10  Houses  • 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1S23                do. 

10    0    0 

1  to  4,  Dempsev  St. 

9  to  12,  Charles  St..  & 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

10    0    0 

58  to  G3,  Dempsey  St. 

13  to  22,  Charles  St.   - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       . 

Do. 

Do. 

-       ■       - 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

in       0 

23,                 do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Rose   and  Crown 
Public  House. 

Du. 

- 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

12          0 

24  to  33,        do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lailv  Dav  1824                 do. 

Ift     0     0 

31.                  do.    &1  to 

Do.      - 

Do. 

5  Houses   - 

Do. 

-       .       • 

Do. 

Lady  Dny  1826                do.                 -  i 

10  n  0 

4,  Stracev  Street.    - 

23to27.  Straeey  St.,i 

Do.      - 

Do.   '     -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

5    0    0 

35  to  39,  Charles  St. 

1 

40  to  44,  Charles  St.   - 

Do.     - 

Do. 

5  Houses    - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

5    0    0 

45  to  49.        do.        &  1 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do.          .  j 

.       .       - 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

10    0    0 

to  5,  Paterson  St. 

1 

50  i;  51,  Charles  St. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

Do. 

^liilsuram^-r  1819  to  Midsummer  1888 

9    9    0 

• 

52,       do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Lady  D.ay  1843  to  Michaelmas  1911     - 

2    0    0 

1.  F.airteld  Terrace     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

.  1 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

2  10    0 

2  to  5,           do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses  - 

Do. 

.  1 

Do. 

Michaelmas  1843             do. 

12    0    0 

6, 8,  &  9,       do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       . 

3  Houses   - 

Do. 

*  1 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

a  0  0 

7,                  do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

_  1 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

3    0    0 

1,  Fairfield  Place 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

^lichaelmas  1841              do. 

2  10    0 

2,              do. 

Do.     - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.       .       - 

Do. 

!^iichaelmas  1842              do. 

2  10   n 

8  &  4,        do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        .       - 

2  Houses  - 

Do.          -  1 

... 

Do. 

Michaelmas  18-l^i              d-. 

5    0    0 

5  to  9,  Dempsey  Street 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

5      Houses      and 
ground  In   the 
view. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1S27  to  Lady  Day  1901 

•    1 

4    0    0 

10  to  19,        do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  - 

Do. 

.       _       - 

Do. 

Lady  Day  1823                do. 

10    0    0 

67  &  58,  Clarke  Street, 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

7  Houses   - 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

do.                        do. 

7    0    0 

and  26  to  30,  Demp- 

sey Street. 

Ff  .5 
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Designation 

of 

Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


Description. 


In  wliom 
vested. 


Acreage. 


How  let. 


Yoavlv 

Ufiit. 


81  to  41.  Dempsey 
Street,  and  55  &  56, 
Clarlie  Street. 

42  &  4S,  Dempsey 
Street,  and  11  to  16, 
Holmes  Street. 

47  &  4S,  Dempsey  St.  - 

2  to  7,  Princes  Street  - 
do. 


9, 

10  to  12, 

13  to  16, 

17, 

18  to  20, 

21J, 

22  22^  23 

24^ 

25  &  26, 

27  to  30, 

31  to  83 

34  &  35, 

36. 

37, 

88, 

39, 

40, 


ilo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1  to  10,  Holmes  Street 

31  to  40,         do. 
14,  Stracey  Street 

15  to  22,  do.,  and  11  & 
12,  Fat'Tsou  Street. 
6  to  10,         do. 
1  to  12,  Kinfc  Street    - 
13  to  22,       do. 
3i  to  26,       do. 
27  &  21),        do. 
30,  31,  &  31i  do. 
Do. 

32  to  35,  do.,  and  1  to 
4,  Diamond  Street. 

5,  Diamond  Row 
36&37,  KinsStrnpt  - 
SS,  do. 

80  to  43,       do. 

4t  to  4S,  do. 
« to  57,  do. 
3S  &  59,  do. 
70,  do. 

1  to  C,  Arbour  Street, 
West. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


7  to  16, 
1, 

K 

5&6, 
7  to  9. 

in&  11. 

12  &  13, 

14  &  15, 

1  to  3,  Charles  Street  - 

4,    do.,andl6.  .\rl)our 

Street,  West. 
5  to  7.  (Charles  Street  - 
7.  Arbour  Street,  West 
5  k  6,  do. 

3  &  4,  do. 

1  &  2,  do. 

Do. 


Do. 
17  to  22.  .\rhour  Square 


21  to  2S, 

2i), 

30, 

31  &  32, 

S3, 

3*  &  35, 

.37  to  39, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


I  to  s.  Arbour  Street, 

East. 
9  to  10,  do. 

11,  do. 


12  to  21, 

1, 

2&3, 

4&  5, 

6. 

7  &8, 

9  to  13, 

14, 

15  to  20, 

21  &  23, 

24, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I  to  3,  Arbour  Terra 


4, 

5, 

6, 

7  to  9, 

10, 

11  to  17, 

19  to  22, 

18  to  23, 

24, 

25  &  26, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Do. 


.\rbour  Street,  East  - 

.\rbour  Square 
Commercial  Koafl 

Do.   - 

Do.   - 


Middle- 
sex. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
D). 
Do. 
Di. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.    Dunstan's 
Stepney. 

Do. 


Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do: 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


10  Houses  - 


8  Houses 


2  Houses  - 
6  Houses  - 
f  louse 

Ho. 

3  Houpes  - 

4  Houses  - 
House 

3  Houses  - 
House 

3  Houses  - 
House 

2  Houses  - 

4  Houses  - 

3  Houses  - 
2  Houses  - 
House 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  Houses  - 

Do. 
House 
1 0  Houses  - 

5  Houses  - 
12  Houses - 
10Hou>es- 

4  I  louses   - 

2  Houses   - 

3  Houses  - 
Infant  School 
8  Houses   - 

House 

3  Houses   - 

House 

5  Houses   - 

Do. 

0  Houses  - 
2  Houses  - 
House       - 

6  Houses   - 

10  Houses  - 
House 

Do. 

Do. 

2  Houses   - 

3  Houses   - 

2  Houses    - 
Do. 

Do. 

3  Houses  - 

2  Houses   - 

3  Houses  - 
House 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

Do. 
Site  of  the  district 

of  St.    'Ihoma,s 


and 


School 

Church. 
2  Houses   - 
6  Houses   - 

Do. 
House 

Dn. 

2  Houses  - 
House 

•2  Houses  - 
House 

3  Houses  - 
S  Houses   - 

2  Houses    - 

Star   and    Garter 

Public  House. 
10  Houses  - 
Hnuse 

2  Houses   - 
Do. 

House 

3  Houses   - 

5  Mou.'^es  • 
House 

6  Houses   - 
3  Houses   - 
House 
Police  Office 

2  Houses   - 

3  Houses  - 
House 

Do. 
Do. 

3  Houses  - 
House 

7  Houses  - 

4  Houses  - 
6  Houses  - 
House 

2  Houses 
Ground 

rear  of. 
Ground 

rear  of. 
.'Vrea  of 
Seamen's  Chapel 


the 
the 


The  Mercers' 
Company. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.' 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Dn. 


Lease  from  Lady  Day  1825  to  Lady  Day  moi 
Do.  do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

J)n. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ho. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do.  do. 

Lady  l>ay  1846  to  Michaelmas  1913 


Lady  Day  1845 
Lao'v  Day  1S47 
Jlicliaeluias  1S46 
Lady  Day  1S45 
.uicnaelmas  1845 

do. 
Lady  Day  1851 
llichaclmas  1850 
Lady  Day  1846 
Lady  Day  1845 
Michaelmas  1846 

do. 
Lady  Day  1845 


do. 
do. 
(in. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


£     s.  d. 
10    0    0 


10    0    0 


Christmas  1846  to  Michaelmas  iyi3    - 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1850  do. 

do.  do, 

Michaelmas  1 847  do. 

Lady  Day  1824  to  Lady  D.iy  1901 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1823  do. 

Lady  Day  1827  do. 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1838  to  Lady  Day  1909 
Lady  D:.y  1840  do. 

do.  dn. 

Lady  Day  1843  do. 

Lady  Dav  1846  to  Micliaelraas  lillS      • 
Lady  Day  lt.37  to  Lady  Day  1936. 
Michaelmas  1845  lo  Jlicliaelmas  1918- 

Lady  Day  1838  to  Lady  Day  1 009 
Michaelmas  1815  to  Michaelmas  1913 

do.  do. 

^Michaelmas  1843  to  Slichaelmas  1913 

do.  rio. 

Lady  Dav  1813  to  Lady  Day  1912 
Mic-liaelmas  1839  to  Lady  Day  1909     - 
Lady  Day  1838  do. 

Micliaelmas  1818  to  Lady  Day  1888      - 

do.  do. 

Michaelmas  1836  do. 

do.  do. 

Michaelmas  1832  to  Lady  Day  1888     - 
Clu'istnias  1821  dn. 

Micliaelmas  ls38  to  Ladv  Day  1907     - 
Lady  Day  1838  do. 

Lady  Day  1839  to  Lady  Day  1900 
Lady  Day  b''33  do. 

Lady  Day  l.s85  do. 

Lady  Day  1836  do. 

Laf'y  Day  1833  do. 

Lady  Day  1837  do. 

Lady  Day  1850  to  Lady  Day  1919 
Lady  Day  1M49  do. 

.Michaelmas  1850  do. 

Lady  Day  1849  do. 


do.  do.  — 

Lady  Day  1839  to  Midsummer  1.'88     -i860 
Midsummer  1M9  to  Midsummer  18.*'S    :  12    0    0 


10    0 

0 

12    0 

(I 

3    0 

II 

3   n 

0 

9    0 

II 

12    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

7  10 

n 

2    fl 

0 

9    0 

0 

8    n 

II 

(i    0 

n 

12    0 

0 

9    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

8    0 

II 

8    0 

0 

2    0 

(1 

10    0 

0 

10    0 

II 

12    1] 

II 

10    0 

0 

S    0 

0 

16    0 

0 

13    0 

11 

5    0 

1) 

2    8 

II 

4    0 

u 

13    0 

0 

5    0 

n 

6    0 

II 

8    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

13    0 

0 

14    S 

0 

5    0 

II 

13    0 

0 

20    0 

0 

3    0 

II 

2    0 

0 

2    0 

11 

4    0 

11 

4    0 

11 

8    0 

f 

3    0 

11 

3    0 

0 

3    0 

i: 

6    0 

u 

4    0 

0 

6    0 

1 

3    0 

1 

6    0 

1 

6    0 

1 

G    0 

0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Lady  Day  1822 
Michaelmas  1825 

Jlidsummer  1825 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


Jlicliaelmas  1825  do. 

Midsummer  1825  do. 

Michaelmas  1S42  to  Michaelmas  1911 

Lady  Day  1814  do. 

Jlicliaelmas  1843  do. 

Micliaelmas  1814  do. 

do.  do. 

Michae'mas  1843  do. 

Lady  Day  1841  do. 

Lady  Day  lS4t  do. 

Micliaelmas  1811  do. 
Lady  Day  1842  to  Lady  Dav  1P02 
Lailv  May  1N41  to  Ladv  Day  1010 

.lli.li.arlmas  IS'.'l  to  .Miclia'elmas  1888 


3  10    0 


.Michaelmas  1S18 

ilo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Midsummer  1832 

do. 
Lady  Day  1819 
Michaelmas  1818 
.Michaelmas  1823 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


Lady  Day  1851,  3  mouths'  notice 
Ladv  D.av  1844  to  .Michaelmtis  190G     - 
Christmas  1836  to  Christmas  1897 
Michaelmas  1827  to  Michaelmas  1897 


21    0 

0 

.30    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

5    0 

II 

r,    0 

II 

2  10 

0 

5    0 

II 

12  in 

0 

2  10 

0 

13  10 

II 

6    0 

0 

8    0 

0 

66    0 

11 

6    6 

II 

18    0 

0 

7    0 

0 

4    0 

11 

6  10 

0 

16  10 

II 

6    0 

0 

.iG    0 

0 

23    0 

0 

11  15 

0 

4    0 

II 

10    It 

I' 

0  5  0 

30  0  0 

13  0  0 

10  0  0 
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Uesigiiation 
of 

County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

In  whom 

vested. 

Pi-opcrty. 

Commercial  Road 

Middle- 

St.  Dimstan's 

■ 

The  Mercers' 

sex. 

Stepney. 

Conipanv. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       -  , 

. 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

. 

Do. 

Do.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

. 

Do. 

Do.   - 

Do.      - 

D<i.        -       - 

- 

Do. 

1, 1'orllaiid  Tiirai'c-,  & 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses    - 

Do. 

67  JtM,  Bromley  St. 

2,  CorllaiidStivctTcr- 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

R.PortliiulSti-eet  Ter- 

Do.    - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Hou-se.s    - 

Do. 

race,  &  51,  Broml.-y 

Sirwt. 

4&  5,  Portland  Street 

Do.      * 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses    - 

Do. 

Terrace,  &  51  &  5i, 

Briiinley  Street. 

0,  Portliiid  Street,  & 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses    - 

Do. 

53.  BrLiinley  Street. 

31  A  52.  Brouiley  St., 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses   - 

Do. 

&  1  &  2,  Portland  St. 

;J,  Bromley  Street 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

■t,            do. 

Do.      -  : 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

5,           do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

H,           do.      -          -  ' 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

7,            do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.s,            do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

»&lfl,    do.     - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

11  li  \i,  do.      -          -  1 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

13  &  It,  do.      - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

15  &  lli,  do.      - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

■2S  to  31,  Portland  St.  - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses   - 

Do. 

32,                 do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

33.                 do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

1  4;  •>,  Portland  Street, 

Do.     ■ 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses  - 

Do. 

K;ist  Side.                   1 

i  i;  4.       do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J  to  10,    do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

B  Housej  - 

Do. 

11,           do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

12,           do.       do.   - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

13  to  16,  do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses  - 

Do. 

17,           do.       do.   - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

18,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

19  to  21,  do.       do.    • 

Do. 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses   - 

Do. 

22,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     ■ 

Do.        -       - 

House 

D... 

23,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     ■ 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

}>.'. 

21,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     ■ 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

11... 

2ri,            do.       do.    - 

Do. 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

2i!,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     " 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

P.. 

27  it  2<.    do.       do.    - 

Do.      ■ 

Do. 

2  Houses    - 

1).. 

2'.<  to  31,  do.       do.    - 

Do.     • 

Do.        -       - 

S  Houses  - 

Do. 

3J  t  J  3j,  *1o.       do.    - 

Do.     • 

Do.        -        ■ 

4  Houses   - 

Do. 

.!•;,           do.      do.   - 

Do.     ■ 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

;:.           do.      do.   - 

Do. 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

:(S.            do.       do.    - 

Do.     ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

39,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      ■ 

Do.        -       - 

D.). 

Do. 

III  to  12,  do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

S  Houses   - 

Do. 

13,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      ■ 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

H  &  *3,    do.       do.    - 

Do.     " 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

li!,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      ■ 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

t"  to  .'in.   do.       do.    - 

Do.     ■ 

Do.        -       - 

4  Mouses   - 

Do. 

.11  &  52,    do.       do.    - 

Do.      ■ 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

53,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     • 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

■i-t  i;  56,    do.       do.    - 

Do.     ■ 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

55.            do.       do.    T 

Do.      - 

Do. 

House 

Do. 

5"  &  5S,    do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

59  Ji  liO,    do.       do.    - 

Do.     • 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

i',l.            do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

(i2,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do.   .     - 

t;:;,           do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

tU,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

65,            do.       do.. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses   - 

Do. 

and  15,  17,  and  18, 

HiRh  Street. 

2,   ISi-omley  St.,  West 

Sill-!. 

3  &  i,       do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

House 

Do: 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

5,              do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

;;.              do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

7,              do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

■i,              do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9.              do.       do.    - 

D...     - 

Do.        -       - 

D). 

Do. 

in  &.  11,    do.       do.    • 

Do.     - 

Do. 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

12,            do.       do.    • 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

13,            do.       do.    • 

Do.     - 

Do.        •       - 

Do. 

Do. 

It,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

15  i  16,    do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

17,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

IS,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

I'j,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

20  &  21,    do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

22  .4  23,    do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

2t.            do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

25,            do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

■>.;,           do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

27  to  37,  do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

11  Houses  - 

Do. 

SS,            do.       do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

39  to  44.  do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        ■       - 

6  Houses  - 

Do. 

45  to  50,  do.       do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

1,  Bulgrave  Street 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

2.              do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

3,              do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

4.              do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

5,  6.  7,  7i,  &  3,  do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

5  Houses  - 

Do. 

Si,            do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        .       - 

House 

Do. 

9  to  13,     do.     - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

5  Houses   - 

Do. 

11  to  17,  Sill,  dc. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

18,            do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

19,            do.     - 

Do.     - 

D>.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

21,            do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

22  &  23,    dn.     - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

2  Houses  - 

Do. 

21,            do.    - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

2),            do.     - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

26,              do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

27.            dj.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

2<  to  34,  do.     - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

7  Houses   - 

Do. 

35,  36,  Si,  &  39,  do.       - 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

4  Houses   - 

Do. 

37,            do.    - 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

1  to  4,  Totton  Street  - 

Do.      - 

Do. 

1  Houses   - 

Do. 

3,  6,  7,  &  9  to  12    do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

7  Houses   - 

Do. 

Acreage. 


How  let. 


JiCasc  from  Lady  Day  1S43  to  Lady  Day  1913 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Liidy  Dav  1S18  to  Lady  Day  1897 
Mielineluias  1S40  to  Micliaelmas  190s 
]\lieli:icliii;is  1S15  do. 

L:»lv  l):iv  1S18  do. 

Lady  Dav  l!v5t)  to  Ladv  Dav  1918 


Yearly 
Rent. 

ANSWEKS 

St.  Paul'! 

'i'lie  Mercer 

£  s.  d. 
8    V    u 

Company. 

IIH    S    0 
20    II    0 

20   0   a 

111    0    0 
9    0    0 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


Michaelmas  1843  to  Lady  Day  1908    - 


Sliehaelmas  1S45 
Lady  Day  1 8 11 
Lady  Day  1S43 

do. 
Michaelmas  1813 
Lady  Day  18M 

do. 

do. 
Miehaehnas  1845 
Lady  Day  1S45 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Midsummer  185i  to  Michaelmas  1908- 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1838  do. 


Lady  Day  1839 

do. 
Ladv  Day  1832 
Lady  Day  1812 
>1  iehaelunus  184-3 
Lady  Day  18H 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
ilo. 
do. 


t;hristuias  1S14  to  Christmas  1008 
Lady  Day  1842  to  Lady  Day  1908 

do.  iio. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Ladj'  Day  1813  do. 

do.  do. 

Michaelmas  1^13  do. 

Michaelmas  1812  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  ilo. 

Lady  Daj'  1813  <lo. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Midsummer  1815  do. 

Lady  Day  1843  do. 

do.  do. 

Michaelmas  1812  do. 

Christmas  184S  to  Christmas  1897 
do. 


Christmas  1837 

do. 
Christmas  18.35 
Lady  D.ay  183S 

do. 
Laily  Day  1832 
Lady  Day  1S35 
('hristmas  1839 


Lady  Day  1S38 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Christmas  1839  do. 

Christmas  ls36  to  Christmas  1897 

do.  do. 

Chr!s^nl.^s  1S37  do. 

Christmas  1S29  do. 

(Miristnius  1S35  do. 

Lady  D.ay  1S40  to  La'ly  Day  1907 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Lady  Day  ISll 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Lady  Day  1S42 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
ilo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Larly  Dav  1841  to  Lady  Day  1908 
Lady  D.ay  1842  do. 

Lady  Day  1841  do. 

do.  tlo. 

Michaelmas  1833  to  Michaelmas  1908  ■ 


3    0    0  i 


12    0    0 


C 


do. 
Michaelmas  1849 

do. 
Michaelmas  1813 

do. 
Lady  Dav  1852 
Ladv  Day  1S61 
Michaelmas  1850 

do. 
Michaelmas  1819 
Michaeloi.is  ISIS 
Lady  Day  1846 

do. 

do. 
Michaelmas  1819 
Michaelmas  1850 
Michaelmas  1851 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Michaelmas  1822  to  Michaelmas  1920  - 
do.  do. 


0 

0  1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

II 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
4 

■I 

7  10  0 

2  0  0  1 

1  0  0  I 

3  10  0 

3  10  0 
12    0  0  1 

2  0  0 
2    0  0  I 

8  0  0  1 
2    0  0 
2    0  0 

0  0 

0  u 

2    0  II  I 

2    0  0 

2    0  0 

'2     0  0 

4  0  0 

6  0  0 
10    0  0 

2  10  0 

-.:  10  0 

2  10  0 

2  10  0 

7  10  0 
2  111  0 

5  0  0 

2  10  0 
10    0  0 

5    0  0 

1  10  0 

3  0  0 
1  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
1  15  0 
115  0 
1  IS  0 
1  15  0 
5  15  0 


3  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    5 

II 

1  1.5 

0 

4    0 

0 

2    0 

ft 

2    0 

0 

a  0 

0 

4    0 

0 

2    II 

0 

2    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

4  n 

0 

4    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

22    0 

0 

4  10 

0 

13    0 

0 

15    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

1    0 

II 

1     « 

0 

0  10 

II 

1     II 

0 

2  U 

0 

2    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

S    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

1     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

1     0 

0 

6    8 

0 

12    0 

0 

Ffe 
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Designation 

of 
Property. 


County. 


Parish. 


5,  fi,  7.  &  0  to  12,  Tot- 
ton  Street. 

S,  do.      - 

i:>  to  17,  do.  - 

IS  to  23,  do.  - 

i'i  to  Si,  do.  - 

S3  to  43,  do.  - 

«,  do.  - 

45  to-13,TottouStrect, 
&  1  to  .'),  Palmer  St. 
■lOto.M,  Totton  St.     - 
Spring  Garden 

7  to  fl,  Spring  Garden 
Plaee. 

I,  Walton  Street 

II,  do. 

It,  do.      - 

12,  do.      - 

do.      - 
do.      - 
to  27,  do.      - 
20  to  22,  do. 
5,  do. 

15, 16,  28,  24,  do. 
Do.  do. 

3  to  6.  Spring  Garden 
riace. 

1  &  2,  do.,  &1,  Bromley 
Street,  West  Side. 

14,  High  Street 
l(j,       do. 
Do. 
1,  White  Horse  Terrace 

2  to  10,  do.  - 
11  to  20.  do.  - 
.'j2to5.'i.\VhiteHorspSt., 

1,4,  B,  &6,  YorkSt., 
West  Terraec. 
56&57,WhitehorseSt. 


28, 


OS, 

5:1  &  CO, 

111, 

G2, 

(i:i  &  64, 

U!)  to  711, 

0.T  &71, 

72  to ; 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


to  8,  York  Street 
ntolG.       do. 

2,  Y'ork  Terrace 

3,  do. 
7,            do. 

Do. 
17  to  22,  do. 
1  to  8.  York  Square    - 
'.I  to  10,       do. 
23  to  27,  York  Street 

Vi'est,  &  22  to  2a,  do. 

East. 
1,  2.3,7,  Y'ork  Street 

West. 
S,  York  Street  Ea.st    - 
U  to  13,        do. 

into  21.      do. 

1  loii.  Henry  Street  - 

7  to  12,        do. 

1  to  0,  Margaret  Street 

7  to  l-t,  do. 

lJto2i,        do. 


23&2I., 
23  to  31, 
32  &  31!, 
34.  »5,;iS 
3G  &  37. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
30,  do. 

do. 
1  to  4,  Y'ork  Terrace  - 
.'■  to  8,        do. 

1  to    9,   Warkworth 
Tei-race. 

1ft,  do. 

11.14.18.19,  do. 
12  &  13,  do. 
15  to  17,  do. 
llegent's  Place 
1 1  o  3,  Eeseiit's  Dock 

lioivd. 
Hose  J.anc 
1,       do. 

2  &  3  do.,  &  1  to  G, 
Regent  Street. 

1  &  2,  Salmon  Lane    - 

1,  York  Terraeo 

2toS,    do. 

9  to  18,  do. 

1  to  5,  Bird  and  Bush 

Terrace. 
6  &  7,  do. 
1  to  5,  Mercer's  Terrace 

&  7  to  10,  do. 
6,  do. 

l.i  to  2j,       do. 


1,  Barnes  Street 


2,  do. 

3  &  4,    do. 
5, 
6, 


do. 
do. 


Middle- 
sex. 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  - 

Do.  • 

Do.  - 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  • 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 

Do.  ■ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D.i. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Dc. 


Do. 

D>. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  St.  Dunstan's 
Stepney. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.  -  - 

Dc.  -  - 

Do.  -  - 

Do.  -  - 

Do.  -  - 

Do.  -  - 
St  -Vnne's  Lime- 
house. 

Do.  -  - 

Do.  -  - 


Do. 

1)0. 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.        -       - 
Do.        -       - 
Do.        -       - 
Do.        -       - 
St.      Dnnstan's 
Stepney. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.        -       - 

Do.        -       - 
Do. 

•Do.        -       - 
Do.        -       - 
St.  .\nne's  Lime- 
house. 
Do. 
Do.        -       - 

Do.        -       - 

Partly  in  St. 
Anne's  Lime- 
hoiise,       and 

S\rtly   in   St. 
unstan's 
Stcjmey 
St.  Anne's  Lime- 
house. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Description. 


In  whom 
vested. 


Acreage. 


Ground  in  rear  of 

House 

5  Houses   - 

8  Houses   - 

9  Houses   - 
Do. 

House,     Mercers' 
Arms. 

9  Houses  - 

8  Houses   - 
Green        Dragon, 

Public  House. 
3  Houses   - 

House 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

3  Houses   - 
Do. 

House 

4  Houses   - 

4  Houses   - 

3  Houses   - 

House 
Do. 

House 

fl  Houses   - 

10  Houses - 
8  Houses    - 


2  Houses   - 

House 

2  Houses   - 

House 

Do. 
2  Houses  - 
5  H'  u-es  - 
2  Hf  uses  - 
5  Houses  - 
8  Houses   - 

Do. 
House 

Do. 

Do. 
Ratcli  fl'  Workhouse 
(1  Houses   - 
8  Houses   -      ■    - 

Do. 

Do. 


4  Housi's    - 

House 

Queen's        Head 
Public  House. 

C  Houses   - 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

8  Houses   - 

7      Houses     and 

Groiuid  in    the 

rear. 
BricUlayprs'  ,Vrms 

Fulilicr  House. 
2  Houses  - 
7  Hoiises  - 
2  Hriuses  - 
4  Houses  - 
2  Houses  - 
4  Houses   - 

Do. 

9  Houses   - 

House 

4  Houses  - 

2  Houses  - 

3  Houses  - 

2  Houses   - 

3  Houses   - 


House 

8  Houses  - 

2  Houses  - 
House 

7  Houses  - 

10  Houses  - 

5  Houses  - 

2  Houses  - 

9  Houses  - 

House 

9  Houses  - 


House 

Do. 

2  Houses 
House 
Do. 


The  Mercers' 
Companv. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.     .    - 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dc. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Dp. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


How  let. 


Lease  from  Midsummer  1849  to  Michaelmas  1920- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
])o. 
J)o. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Un. 
Do. 
Do. 
])o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do, 
Do. 


IMichaehnas  1S21 
Mieluieluias  iS22 
Michaelmaa  1S28 
Michaelmas  1823 

do. 
Michaelmas  1820 

Jliehaelmas  1821 


do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


Michaelmas  1822  do. 

Christmas  18."j3  to  Christmas  1885 


do. 


do. 


Christmas  1S33  to  Christmas  1914 
Christmas  1856  do. 

do.  do. 

3Iidsummer  1857  do. 

Christmas  18.'i5  do, 

Ohristm.os  1857  do. 

Christmas  1858  do. 

Christmas  1859  to  Christmas  1916 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Christmas  1853  to  Christmas  1914 
Lady  Day  1845  to  Christmas  1897 


Lady  D.ay  1833 


do. 


Christmas  1829  do. 

Christmas  1830  do. 

do.  do. 

Michaelmas  1821  to  Michaelmas  1890- 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1831  to  Michaelmas  1910     - 


Michaelmas  1819 
Michaelmas  1>;19 

do. 
Lady  Day  1851  to 
Lady  D.iy  KHU 

do. 
Michaelmas  1822 

do. 

do. 
Mieh.i<'lmasl82t 

do. 
Michaelmas  1830 

do. 
Michaelmas  18.')0 
Michaelmas  1826 
Michaelmas  1821 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


ilo. 

do. 


to  Mieliaelmas  1871  - 
to.lliehaelmas  1910- 

do. 
Lady  Day  1920 

do. 

do. 
to  Michaelmas  1892- 

clo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
to  Michaelmas  1910 
to  Michaelmas  1890 
to  Jliehaelmas  1S92 

do. 

tio. 

do. 


do. 
ilo. 


do.  *  ilo. 

do.  do, 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1823  to  Lady  Day  1 894 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1826  do. 


do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1825  do. 

Lady  Day  1827  do. 

Lady  Dav  1826  do. 

Lady  Day  182.)  do. 

do.      .  do. 

Michaelmas  ISSS  to  Michaelmas  1892 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1826  to  Lady  Day  1894 

Ladv  Dav  182.-1  do. 

Lady  Day  1828  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1822  to  Miehaehnns  1891     - 
Mieliaelmas  1S28  to  iMiehachuas  1892 


I.a.lvPav  1831 
Liidv  Diiv  ls;9 
.Miehaelaias  1823 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Michaelmas  1821  to  Michaelmas  1892 
3lichaehnas  1S23  do. 

do.  do. 

Lady  Day  1S24  do. 


JMichaelmas  1831 
."(lidsuuimer  1817 


do. 
Michaelmas  1S19 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


^lichaelraas  1848 

Michaelmas  1849  do. 

Michaelmas  IS18  do. 

do.  do. 

Michaelnlas  1S49  do. 


Y'early 
Reut. 


£   s.  d. 


3  0  0 

6  5  0 

10  4  0 

10  0  n 

10  0  0 

5  0  0 

11  5  0 

1(1  0  0 

30  0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

11    0  0 

4    0  0 


7    0  0 

5    0  0 

2  15  0 

1  10  0 

12    0  0 

12    8  0 

32  10  0 


28    0  0 

8  II)  0 

11  10  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
20  0  0 
15  0  0 
70  0  0 
15  0  0 
10    0  0 


4  0  0 

4  U  0 

4  0  0 

50  0  0 

21  0  0 


15 

0 

0 

25 

n 

0 

24 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

32    0 


4  0  0 

6  0  0 

13  0  0 

16  II  0 

8  0  0 

16  0  0 

16  0  0 

63  0  0 


30 
16 

0 
0 

0 
0 

11 
6 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

20 
14 
20 
50 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

0 

0 

4 
10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5  5 

6  10 
3  3 
3    3 
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Desipnation 

of 
Property. 

Coimty. 

Parish. 

Description. 

In  whom 

vested. 

Acreage. 

How  lot. 

Yearly 
Kent. 

A. 

K. 

r. 

£   s.  a. 

7,  Barnes  Street 

Middle- 
sex. 

St.  Anne's  Lime- 
house. 

House 

The  Mercers' 
Company. 

■ 

• 

Lease  from  Mlchalmas  1849  to  Michaelmas  1892  . 

3    3    0 

8,          do. 

Do.      - 

Do.       -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.         Jlichaelmas  1848             do. 

3    3    0 

9  to  13,  do.,  i  I  to  5, 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses  • 

Do. 

. 

Do.         Midsummer  1847             do. 

5    0    0 

Wilson  Street. 

1  to  13,  Aston  Street  - 

Do.     • 

Do.        -       - 

13  Houses  - 

Do. 

Do.         Jlidsiunmer  1848            do. 

10    0    0 

14  to  24,     do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        .       - 

11  Houses. 

Do. 

Do.         Miilsunnuer  1849            do. 

8  13    0 

25,              do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       . 

House 

Do. 

Do.                     do.                        do. 

3    S    0 

26,              do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.                    do.                        do. 

2    0    0 

27,              do. 

1)0.       - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.         Midsummer  1849  to  Midsummer  1S93 

1  17    0 

28.              do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -      •- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.          Mids\minuTl850              do. 

6    0    0 

2»toS2,     do.,    &,    13, 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

5  Houses  * 

Do. 

Do.         Midsuunner  1849             do. 

12  12    0 

Wilson  Street. 

33  to  42,  Astou  Street 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

10  Houses- 

Do. 

Do.                     do.                        do. 

10    0    0 

0,  Wilson  Street 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

Do.          ]\Ii(lsunnner  1817             do. 

3  10    0 

7,           do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.          ]\Iiilsvniiini'rl8Vit             do. 

3    3    0 

8,           do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

1*0.          "Miilsuuniirr  1S48              do. 

3    3    0 

9  i  10,  do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

2  Houses   . 

Do. 

Do.          JliilsumuuT  1849              do. 

GOO 

11,         do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

House 

Do. 

Do.         Midsummer  1849  to  Midsummer  1926 

3    3    0 

13,         do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.                    do.                        do. 

3    3    0 

14,         do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.                    do.                        do. 

0  10    0 

15  to  17.  do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

3  Houses   . 

Do. 

Do.                     do.                        do. 

9  15    0 

IS,         do. 

Do.     - 

Do. 

House 

Do. 

Do.                    do.                        do. 

3    10 

1!)&20,  do. 

Do.     - 

Do.        .       - 

2  Houses   - 

Do. 

Do.                     do.                        do. 

G  10    0 

21.         do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        .       - 

House 

Do. 

Do.                    do.                        do. 

3    5    0 

22,         do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.                     do.                        do. 

3    5     II 

23,         do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.                     do.                        do. 

3     5    0 

24  to  28.  do.,  &1  to  3,  do. 

Do.      - 

Do.        -       - 

8  Houses   . 

Do. 

Do.                     do.                        do. 

411    2    0 

Rowslmm  Farm 

Bucks  - 

... 

Land 

Do. 

253 

1 

32 

Do.         Mielmeluins  1842  to  Michaelmas  1803  - 

3117    0    0 
112    0    0 

Bicrton  A;  lluloot  do.- 

Do.      - 

. 

1)0. 

Do. 

58 

0 

2S 

Do.         Michaehnas  is.'i.'j  to  Michaelmas  1802- 

Wcston  Turville  do.  - 

Do.      - 

. 

Do. 

Do. 

195 

2 

7 

Do.         Michaelmas  1850  to  Mii-liaelmas  1870- 

.■!:iO    0    0 

Do.              do. 

Do.      - 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

141 

3 

■28 

D(».         Michaelmas  1855  for  7  or  14  years 

228  10    0 

Do.              do. 

Do.      - 

.           .           • 

Do. 

Do.       •. 

01 

2 

29 

Do.         Michiu^lnias  1850             do.  " 

115    0    0 

Do.              do. 

Do.      - 

Land  and  Black. 
smith's  Shop. 

Do. 

Lease  at  will    ...... 

12    0    0 

Vatclics  Farm  - 

Do.      - 

Laud 

Do. 

1S6 

1 

23 

Lease  fi-om  Michaelmas  1855  for  7  or  14  years 

283    0    0 

Wendover 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

0 

0 

.\twill 

8    0    0 

Kinifswood  Farm 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

138 

3 

18 

Lease  from  Jlicliaelmas  1855  for  7  or  14  years 

200    0    0 

Sherrington  Farm 

Do.      - 

Do. 

Do. 

129 

0 

0 

Do.         Michaelmas  1857             do. 

205     0    0 

Manor  of  Hyde 

Do.      - 

Do. 

. 

-           -              .              .           . 

1     5    4S 

Ix)rdship  of  till'  Hall  • 

Do.      - 

. 

Do. 

. 

. 

. 

.           -              .              .           . 

3    7  lOJ 

Manor  of  Sherrington 

Do.      - 

. 

Do. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

1  10  10b 

Colchester  Farm 

Esse.x    - 

Land 

Do. 

49 

2 

.30 

Lease  from  Michaelmas  1850  to  Michaelmas  18ftt- 

125    0    0 

Barton  Farm   - 

Cam- 
bridge. 
Bucks  - 

Do. 

Do. 

IIW 

0 

ss 

Do.         Michaelmas  1855  to  Michaelmas  1802  - 

180    0    0 

Nether  Wiuchenden  - 

Annuity'  - 

Do. 

. 

, 

. 

- 

112    2    8 

Hercfor<3 

Fee-farm  Rents   - 

Do. 

■ 

" 

■ 

•              -              .           •              .              .          . 

8    0    0 

'  This  annuity  is  charged  on  an  estate  called  Nether  Wiuchenden,  in  the  county  of  BucVs.  and  is  a  |iavt  of  (he  consideration  for  an  exchange  of  several  farms 
and  frco  rents  from  lauds  in  the  manors  of  Wotten  and  Ham,  in  the  same  county,  ellccted  under  an  Act  of  15  Geo.  2.,  c.  1741. 


Manor  of  the  Hyde    - 
Lordshij)  of  the  llalc 
Manor  of  Sherrington 


Manors. 

Freehold  Rents 
(/hief  Rents  - 
Freehold  Rents 


£  s.    d. 

-  1  5    4i 

-  .-i  7  lO.V 

-  1  10  lOi 

.£6  4     lA 


During  the  Year  1851 
185i; 
1853 
185-1 
1855 
185G 


Woods. 
Amount  received  from  the  Sale  of  Tlmber. 

During  the  Year  185" 
1858 
185!) 
1860 
18(il 


£   ... 

d. 

-'0  12 

0 

l8  lf> 

0 

U   10 

0 

10  17 

6 

'.)  11 

0 

71     8 

0 

£  s.  d. 

.  .334  9  (! 

-  141  18  9 

Nil. 

-  21  2  0 

-  1  0  0 

£641  4  9 


Personal  Property  (other  than  Lca.seholJs)  producing  Incomf.  possessed  or  held  in  trust  for 

St.  Paul's  School. ■!• 


Nature  of  Property. 

Amount. 

In  whom  vested. 

Y^early  Income. 

Consols         «            .            - 
Consols         ... 
Consols         ... 
Consols        ... 
Consols         »            «            - 

£      s.    d. 
4,485     7     5 

28,1.99    3  10 

11!    11     6 

102  13  11 

1,000    0     0 

Accountant-General  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 
»                )) 

£    s.   d. 
136  16    0 

1,117    6    8 

3     7     0 
(Appropriated  to  High  Master's  Prize.) 

(Appropriated  to  the  Milton  Prize.) 

30     0     0 
(Appropriated  to  the  Truro  Prize.) 

t  The  Mercers'  Company  deny  any  trust. 

There  are  also  two  sums  of  300/.  and  315Z.  respectively,  paid  to  the  Company  every  21  years,  commencing  as  to  the 
300i.  on  the  28th  September  1752,  and  as  to  the  315/.  on  24th  March  1757,  being  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
exchange  effected  under  the  act  referred  to  in  Note  *,  above. 
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Answers. 

St.  Paul's. 

The  Mercers' 
Company, 


Statement  A.  1  referred  to  in  Answer  7,  Part  I. 
.  Expenditure  for  1860. 


Cr. 


£    e.     d. 


25 

88 
46 


Jan.  12.  By  13  Exhibitions  half  year  due  Christ- 
mas 1859  ....  - 
Courts  and  Committees 
„  30.  Mile  End  Old  Town  Charity  Schools 
Ratcliff  do. 
Mile  End  Infant  and  Sunday  Schools 
Colet  National  Schools  (Stepney) 

Do.  for  clothing  and  reward 
Shadwell  Charity  School 
Old  Stepney  Church  Association 
Christ  Church,  St.  George's,  East 
St.  Anne,  Limehouse  -  -  - 

Barton  Day  School     - 
Bucks  Agricultural  Association 
Aylesbury  Infirmary   -  -  - 

\Veston  Turville  Provident  Society     - 
Schools,  Ludgershall  -  -  - 

Provident  Clothing  Society     - 
Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary     - 
Aston  CUnton  National  School 
Schools,  Wingrave      -  -  . 

Aston    Clinton    Provident     Clothing 
Fund  .  .  -  - 

Weston  Turville  Schools 
St.  Paul's,  Shadwell,  Infant  Schools  - 
St.  Mary's,  Christ  Church,  School 
Afternoon    Lecturer,    St.   Dunstan's, 

Stepney 
By  property  tax  on  half  year's  dividend 

on  2,82!//.  l/s.  5d.  Consols  - 
By  property  tax  on  half  year's  dividend 
on  1,730/.  2s.  Consols 
Feb.  15.  Courts  and  Committees 

Philanthropic  Society,  Mile  End 
Half-year's   water    rate,   school,    &c., 
Christmas    -  -  -  - 

„   28.  By  property  tax  on  half-year's  dividend 
on  31,214/.  5s.  M.  - 
March?.  One  year's  income  tax  on  salaries  of 
seven  Masters  of  St.  Paul's  Schools 
„     9.  Courts  and  Committees 

.  Quit  rent,  one  year,  manor  of  Stepney 
„   24.  By  High  Master,  quarter  year's  salary-  225 
„  Sur-Master  do.     '    -  100- 

„  Third  Master  do.        -    80 

„  Fourth  Master  do.        -     75 

„  Mathematical  Master         do.        -    50 
„  French  Master  do.         -    37 

„  Assistant  French  Master    do.         -     25 
Rev.    J.    Cooper,   late    Mathematical 
Master,  quarter  year's  retiring  allow- 
ance .... 
Do.   junior,   quarter  year's   salary 
By  Mrs.  Roberts,  widow  of  late  C.  C. 
Roberts        .  .  -  - 
„  Clerk    of   the   Company,   quarter 
year's  salary 
„  Accountant 
„  Beadle 
„  Under  Beadle 
„  George  Capling,  Porter 
Gaslights  to  Christmas 
E.  S.  Thompson,  a  present  on  obtain- 
ing sundry  University  honours 
Subscription  towards  building  parson- 
age at  Stepney 
Donation,     Christ    Church      School, 
Stepney       .            .            -  - 
Committees     -             -             -  - 
April  20:  One  year's    subscription    to    Cricket 
Ground,  Kennington  Oval  - 
Courts  and  Committees 
By  Dr.  Kynaston  on  account  of  taxes, 
rates,  &c.     -             -             -  - 
„  One  year's  care  of  York  Square     - 
„  New3 per  Cent.  Annuities,  purchase 
of  2,684/.  lis.  3d.  stock  at  93/.  and 
commission               -             -  2,500 
30.  By  half  year's  land  tax  on  school  and 
houses  to  Lady-day 
By  quit-rent,  St.  Magnus,  two  years  to 
April  30      .... 
Courts  and  Committees 
Two  Classical  Examiners,  Rev.  T.  H. 
Steele  and  Ven.  Archdeacon  Browne 
One  Mathematical  do. 


425 

0 

0 

27 

6 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

o 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

5 

0 

-     10  10    0 
fi    0 


1     8 

I 

:9    s 

0 

5     5 

0 

7  17    6 


12 
12 


7  0 

17  6 

4  0 

17  e 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0 


10     0 
10     0 


37  10    0 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


.30. 
31. 


May  11. 


18. 
19. 


June 


25 

20 

1 

1 

22 


-    21 


100 

50 
5 

20 
21 

71 
5 


0  0 

0  0 

5  0 

5  0 

10  0 

8  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

0  0 

16  10 

5  0 

0  0 

15  0 

6  3 

7  0 

10  0 

5  0 


10 
0 
0 

2 

17 
3 

"8 
0 
8 
0 
0 

10 
22  10 

195  0 
85  0 
89  5 
63  15 
42 
31 
21 


£ 
June  7.  One  French  Examiner  -  -     10 

Siureyor  Accountant,  one  year's  salary      4 
„        Assistant  do.         -      4 

„    15.  Stationer  -  .  -  -      4 

Bookbinding  -  .  -  " .  84 

Upholsterer    .  -  -  .94 

„   22.  Land  Agent    -  -  -  -       8 

Clerk  of  Company,  one  year's  gratuity    21 
Repairs,  Schoolmasters'  houses,  &c.    -     68 
„   24.  Clerkof  Company,  quarter  year's  salary    25 
Accountant  do.-  -    20 

Beadle  and  Under  Beadle    do.  -       2 

Porter  do. 

By  High  Master,  quarter  year's  salary, 
less  one  year's  income  ta.x    - 
„  Sur-Master  do.  do. 

,,  Third  Master  do.  do. 

„  Fourth  Master  do.  do. 

,,  Mathematical  Master  do.  do. 

„  French  Master  do.  do. 

„  Assistant  French  Master  do. 

Quarter  year's  pension,  widow  of  C.  C. 
Roberts        .... 
Income  tax  on  Receivers'  poundage    - 
Half-year's  water  rate  to  Midsummer 
Receivers  poundage  on  rents  to  Mid- 
summer       -  -  .  . 
Committees     .... 
July    6.  Captain  on  going  to  College    - 
F.  Fellowes  examination  papers 
Composition  prizes      ... 
School               do.        ... 
Mathematical  do.        - 
French               do.        .             .  - 
Books  for  library,  one  year 
Binding  account           -             - 
„     6.  Fourteen  exhibitions,  half  year  to  Mid- 
summer      ....  450    0    0 
Dr.  Kynaston,  for  rates,  taxes,  &c.  on 

school,  &c.  -  -   ■         -  -    88     3    4 

Do.      one  year's  disbiu'sements  to 
July  1860    -  -  -  .  193  19     4 

Sur-Master,  one  year's  rates  and  taxes 

on  house       ....     30 
Third  Master  do.  -     35 

Fourth  Master  do.  -     35 

F.  Fellowes  for  books  -  -  -10 

Taverner  -  .  .  .9 

Committees     .  -  -  -      4 

Property  tax  on  Consols,  31,214/.  5s.  5d.  19 
Do.  do.  2,829/.  1 7s.  5t/.    1 


10 

17 

5 

10 
17 
17 

17 

2 

10 

16 

19 

4 

12 

4 

3 

8 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
11 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
9 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 


Do.            do.             1,730/- 2s.     -  1 
Do.            do.  allowed  tenants  on 
rents  to  Christmas  1859      -            -  46 
„    13.  Repairs,  &c.    -            -            -            -  18 
Receivers'  poundage   -            -            -  46 
Woodman's  bills          -             -             -7 
Do.     half  year's  allowance            -  10 
Rates  and  taxes  on  woods        -             -  1 
Dinner  to  tenants  qn  rent  day              -  9 
Sept.  14.  Present  to  Howard  olitaining  scholar- 
ship             -            -            -            -  21 
Do.  P.  Whaller   -            -            -  21 
Do.  T.  Miller       -            -            -  21 
„   28.  High     Master,     quarter's    salaiy     to 

Michaelmas              ...  225 

Sur-Master,                do.         do.          -  100 

Third  Master              do.         do.         -  80 

Fourth  Master            do.         do.         .  75 

Mathematical  Master  do.         do.          .  50 

French  Master           do.         do.          .  37 

Assistant  French  Master        do.          -  25 

Widow  of  late  Rev.  C.  C.  Roberts      -  37 

Clerk  of  Company,  quarter  year's  salary  25 

Accountant     -             -             -             -  20 

Beadle  and  Under  Beadle       -            -  2 

Porter               -             -             -             -  22 
Half  year's  land  tax  to   Michaelmas 

I860;  on  schools  and  Masters' houses  18  15     0 
Rev.   J.    Cooper,    late    Mathematioal 

Master,  quarter  year's  allowance      -  12  10 

Do.                           Junior        do.  12  10 

Court  and  Committees            -            -  56  14 
Oct.  10.  Dr.  Kynaston,  one  year's   interest  on 

111/,  lis.  6d.  Consols,  due  5th  July  3 

Do.         do.     102/.  13s.  llrf.     do.  3 
„  26.  P.  Whalley,  for  obtaining  24th  place 

E.  I.  Competitive  Examination        -  20 

B.  F.  Powell,          do.          17th     do.  20 


/ 

12 

0 

9 

4 

10 

15 

1 

16 
4 

16 
6 
0 
5 
7 

0 

(I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

10 
0 
0 

10 

10 


5 
4 
6 
6 
6 
0 
3 
5 


10 
0 
9 
0 
5 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Oct.  26.  Insurance,  one  year,  in   the   Sun,   to 

Michaelmas  18()1      -             -            - 

60  1!) 

9 

Do.          do.        in  the  London  - 

17  10 

0 

Do.     do.     in  the  Royal  E.xchange 

5S     0 

6 

Nov.   2.  Courts  and  Committees 

7     7 

0 

Quit-rent        -            - 

3     6 

8 

Property  ta,\   - 

4     4 

0 

Dec.    1.   Hacks  County  Infinnary 

50    0 

0 

I'roportion  of  Apposition  Dinner,  6th 

June  18(10   -            -            -            - 

2(K)    0 

0 

Land  Agent's  bills 

9  18 

0 

Receivers'  poundage  - 

76     7 

3 

„      7    Repairs            .... 

267     1 

5 

Clocks              .... 

:i    2 

0 

Upholsterer     .             .            .            - 

39  18 

6 

Bookbinder     .... 

37  11 

6 

Present  to  T.   A.   Adams,  obtaining 

scholarship  .             -             -             - 

20    0 

0 

Committees     .             -             .             - 

2     2 

0 

Donation,  Poor  Box,   Stepney  PoUce 

Office           .... 

20    0 

0 

High  Master,  quarter  year's  salary  to 

Christmas    -             .             -             . 

225    0 

0 

Do.            Gown 

7  13 

4 

Sur-Mastcr,   quarter  year's    salary  to 

Christmas    .... 

100   0 

0 

Do.             Gown  -             -         .    - 

7  13 

4 

Third  Master  .             -             -             - 

87  13 

4 

Fourth  Master             ... 

82  13 

4 

Mathematical  Master  -             - 

50    0 

0 

French  Muster              ... 

37  10 

0 

Assistant  French  Master 

25     0 

0 

Rev.   J.    Cooper,    late    Mathematical 

Master         .... 

12  10 

0 

Do.                Junior                do.  - 

12  10 

0 

Widow  of  late  C.  C.  Roberts  - 

37   10 

0 

Porter               .... 

22  10 

0 

Clerk  of  Company,  quarter  year's  salary 

•25     0 

0 

Accountant     -             -             .             . 

20    0 

0 

Beadle  and  Under  Beadle 

2  10 

0 

Property  tax  allowed  tenants  - 

32  18 

1 

„   2.'{.  Repairs  to  farms          ... 

11     8 

0 

Receivers'  poundage  on  rents  - 

45     0 

11 

Taylor,  Woodman,  half  year's  pension 

10    0 

0 

Do.                        repairs,  &c. 

0  13 

3 

Dinner  to  tenants       ... 

8  18 

1 

Property    tax    on   rent    received,    J. 

Holbein        .... 

5  12 

6 

Do.                        do.  J.  Harwood 

15  17 

!) 

Do.                        do.  J.  Harwood 

23  12 

0 

Dec.  30.  George  Smith,  Surveyor 

41  u; 

0 

G.  F.  P.  Sutton,  law  charges  - 

425     5 

6 

.£9,910    4 

11 

Statement  A.  2  referred  to  in  Answer  7,  Part  I. 
Average  Receipts  for  Sevex  Years. 


£     s.     d. 

1854 

. 

. 

-       8,792    2     8i 

1855 

. 

. 

-       9.181  10    »i 

1856 

- 

. 

.       9.237    0    8J 

1857 

. 

- 

9,.S08  10     8  J 

1858 

- 

- 

-       9.428     5     9i 

1859 

. 

- 

.       .9,518    5     9| 

1860 

" 

~ 

-       9,549  16    5i 

u. 

1.  The  school  was  founded  in  or  about  the  year  1511  by 
Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  Knight,  citizen  and  mercer ;  and  the  nature  of  its 
foundation  is  for  the  continuance  and  support  of  a  school  in 
the  Churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  for  153  boys  of  all  nations  and 
countries,  to  be  taught  in  good  manners  and  literature,  and 
for  the  support  of  a  High  Master  and  one  or  two  Ushers, 
according  to  certain  Ordinances  of  the  Founder,  made  by  him 
in  1512.  The  estates  given  by  Dean  Colet  to  the  Mercers' 
Company  are  vested  in  them  by  grants  and  letters  patent, 
but  the  management  of  the  estates  and  of  the  school  and' 
everything  relating  to  it  is  given  to  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Mercers'  Company  by  the  Ordinances  of  Dean  Colet, 
and  it  has  always  been  considered  that  the  school  is  consti- 
tuted under  such  Ordinances,  and  it  is  not  connected  with 
any  Ecclesiastical  Corporation. 

G 


2.  This  question  does  not  apply  to  St.  Paul's  school. 

3.  The  government  of  tlic  school  (sec  Ordinances)  is 
vested  inthe  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company 
and  tlie  Surveyor-accountant  and  Surveyor-assistant  of  the 
school,  and  their  powers  are  considered  to  be  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  Dean  Colet  as  expressed  in  his  Ordinances. 

4.  The  school  is  not  governed  by  statutes,  Init  by  the 
Ordinances  of  Dean  Colet,  and  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Mercers'  Company. 

5.  The  original  Ordinances  and  Regulations  have  been 
altered  in  many  respects,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  the 
change  of  times  and  circumstances  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school ;  and  new  Ordinances  and  regulations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  mode  and  system  of  educa- 
tion and  the  general  management  of  the  "school  and  iiro- 
perty  under  the  authority  of  the  original  Ordinances  (see 
Ordinances  and  amended  Ordinances). 

6.  Coi)ies  of  the  original  Ordinances  and  amended  Ordi- 
nances are  sent  herewith.  The  originals  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Mercers'  Company. 

7.  The  power  of  altering,  amending,  and  dispensing  with 
the  Ordinances  is  with  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Mercers'  Comi)any,  under  the  advice  of  "good,  lettered, 
and  learned  men." 

8.  Tlie  school  never  had  any  \isitor,  excejjt  it  may  be 
said  the  Surveyor-accountant  and  Survevor-assistant  liave 
visitorial  powers,  such  as  are  defined  l)y  the  original  Ordi- 
nances. 

9.  The  only  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation  or 
endomnent,  besides  the  Ordinances,  are  the  grants  from 
Dean  Colet  to  the  Mercers'  Company  of  various  lands  and 
houses  towards  the  maintenance  and  supjiort  oi'  the  school 
and  a  chauntry  and  chaplain,  tlie  licences  to  hold  lands  and 
houses  in  mortmain,  and  the  will  of  Dean  (^olet.  Copies 
of  these  are  sent  herewith.  The  originals,  if  in  existence, 
are  not  in  the  custody  of  the  Mercers'  Comjiany. 

10.  The  original  nature  and  amount  of  tlie  emoluments 
of  the  High  Muster  and  Ushers  ai-e  defined  by  the  original 
Ordinance.  Their  present  emoluments  are  stated  in  Sche- 
dule O.,  sent  herewith  ;  and  they  are  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  property  generally,  and  their  stipends  are  subject  to 
no  outiioings. 

11.  The  original  number  of  Masters  was  two,  with  a 
priest  orcha|)lain  ;  the  number  of  Masters  has  been  increased 
within  the  last  50  years  to  seven,  tlie  ])resent  number,  and 
they  have  been  so  increased  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Mercers'  C^ompany  from  time  to  time,  as  change  of  time 
and  circumstances  have  rendered  it  advisable,  and  the  in- 
creased revenues  of  the  projierty  have  enabled  the  Court  of 
Assistants  to  enlarge  the  system  of  education*  There  is 
not  any  authoritative  rule  or  custom  regularly  observed  as 
to  the  proportion  betiveen  the  number  of  "Masters  and 
boys. 

12.  The  specific  powers  and  duties  of  the  High  Master 
and  Under  Masters  are  specified  in  the  answers  to  Part  IIL 

All  the  Masters  are  now  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants  of  the  Mercers'  Company ;  the  conditions  of  eligibility 
•  of  the  High  Master  and  two  ushers  are  specified  in  the 
Ordinances  of  Dean  Colet.  The  Masters  of  the  school  are 
re-elected  annually,  and  hold  their  ofiice  from  year  to  year, 
or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court.  There  is  no  rule  or 
usage  as  to  the  superannuation  of  the  Masters,  but  i)ro\'i- 
sion  is  made  for  the  retu-ement  of  the  High  Master  and  two 
ushers  under  the  Ordinances  of  Dean  Colet,  but  the  amount 
of  retiring  pension  is  left  to  the  "charity"  of  the  Mercers' 
Company. 

13.  This  does  not  apply  to  St.  Paul's  school,  as  all  the 
boys  are  upon  the  same  footing. 

14.  The  number  of  boys  is  fixed  by  the  Ordinances  of 
Dean  Colet  at  153,  and  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Mercers'  Company  have  been  advised  by  counsel  that  that 
number  can  be  increased. 

15.  The  qualification  for  the  election  of  a  scholar  is,  by 
the  Ordinances,  that  '"  he  must  read  and  write  rompeienfly." 
A  ])resent  regulation  stipulates  that  he  be  born  in  wedlock, 
and  the  scholars  are  nominated  Iiy  each  member  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  in  rotation,  and  they  are  admitted  to 
the  school  by  the  High  Master  under  the  direction  of  the 
Surveyor-accountant. 

16.  By  the  Ordinances  of  Dean  Colet,  the  school  is  open 
to  "boys  of  all  nations  and  countries,"  and  no  special  advan- 
tages are  given  to  any  particular  class  of  boys. 

17-  As  all  the  boys  are  vipon  the  same  foundation  this 
question  does  not  ajiply  to  St.  Paul's  school.     AU  the  bovs 

:2 


Answers. 

St.  Paul's. 

Tlie  Mercers' 
Company. 
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Answers, 
St.  Paul's. 


are  taught  gratuitously,  except  that  each  has  to  pay  Is. 
entrance  money  to  the  porter  and  no  more. 

18.  As  all  the  boys  are  day  scholars  and  are  taught 
gratuitously,  this  question  does  not  apply. 

19-30.  With  reference  to  these  questions,  the  High 
Master  has  of  late  years  been  prohibited  from  taking 
boarders,  and  no  responsibility  has  been  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  as  to  places  or  homes 
where  the  scholars  reside,  and  the  Court  of  Assistants  have 
no  knowledge  thereof. 

•  31.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  give  the  average  period  for 
which  boys  remain  at  school,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
question  does  not  apply  to  St.  Paul's  school. 

.'•i2.  (1.)  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  school  is  146, 
and  there  are  seven  vacancies,  which  will  be  immediately 
filled  up. 

(2.)  The  greatest  number  of  boys  in  each  year  during  the 
last  20  years  is  15.3. 

(3.)  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  form,  class,  or  divi- 
sion is — 

Eighth  or  highest  class  - 
Seventh  class      -  -  . 

Sixth         „  -  - 


Fifth         „  .            .            .           . 

Fourth      „  - 

Third        „  .            -            .            . 

Second      „  - 

First          „  - 

Vacancies  -             -             -             -. 
(4.)  This  docs  not  apply  to  St.  Paul's  school. 


18 
l(i 
1.5 
19 
20 
21 
18 
1!) 
7 


Schedule  O.  referred  to  iu  Answer  10,  Part  II. 
Present  Emoluments  of  Ma.sters. 

£ 

High  Master  -  -  .  -  900 

Sur-Master     .  -  -  .  400 

*Third  Master  -  -  -  .  320 

Fourth  Master  ...  :m) 

Mathematical  Master-  -  -  200 

French  Master  -  -  -  150 

Assistant  French  Master         -  -  100 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  High  Master  has  the  rents 
of  two  houses  at  Ste])ncy,  a  residence  for  himself,  with 
rates,  taxes,  and  repairs  found  him,  and  a  gown  every 
year. 

The  Surmast.er,  the  third  and  fourth  Masters,  have  resi- 
dences found  them,  and  theii-  rates  and  taxes  paid,  and  a, 
gown  every  year. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ktnaston,  D.D.,  High 
Master  of  St.  Paul's  School. 


III. 


1.  A  boy  may  be  admitted  when  nine  years  old.  To  be 
eligible  for  an  exhibition  he  must  not  have  exceeded  his 
12th  year.  For  the  general  advantages  of  the  foundation 
there  is  no  restriction  of  age. 

2.  By  the  statutes  a  candidate  for  admission  is  only 
required  "  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Latin  and  English 
"  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  his  lessons."  This, 
as  regards  little  boys,  is  understood  as  implying  ability  to 
read  and  «Tite  and  spell  correctly  their  own  language.  In 
those  above  10  years  old,  the  High  Master  has  the  discretion 
of  requu'ing  a  superior  amount  of  qualification  propor- 
tionate to  age.  No  particular  standard  has,  however,  been 
as  yet  appointed. 

3.  There  is  no  limit  actually  prescribed  to  the  age  at  which 
a  boy  may  be  originally  placed,  or  beyond  which  he  cannot 
remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms.  lUit  the  High  Master 
would  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult  with  the  jiarents, 
or  the  Surveyor-accountant  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
should  such  probable  placing  be  wholly  incongruous  to  the 
boy's  age,  and  an  evident  disqualification  for  his  reception 
into  the  school. 

4.  There  is  no  limitation  to  prevent  a  boy's  being  placed 


in  the  higher  classes.  Only,  to  be  eligible  for  an  exhibition, 
he  must  be  in  the  eighth,  that  is,  the  highest  class,  and  have 
been  four  years  on  the  foundation. 

5.  No  boy  can  remain  in  the  school  after  the  completion 
of  his  19th  year. 

6.  See  tabular  statements,  which  accompany  these  answers, 
marked  B.,  C,  and  D. 

7.  The  High  Master  has  no  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  such  authority  being  vested  only  in 
the  Governors,  viz.,  the  Master  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assis- 
tants of  the  Mercers'  Company.  But  as  regards  the  books, 
or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  school,  the  option  rests  with 
the  High  Master. 

8.  The  Sur-master  and  Assistant  Masters  have  no  voice, 
consultative  or  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  general  studies 
of  the  school. 

Any  material  change  in  the  business  of  their  own  classes 
would  require  the  consent  of  the  High  Master,  or  a  reference 
possibly  to  the  Surveyor-accountant  of  the  school. 

9.  A  boy  rises  to  the  superior  classes  by  jiroficiency  and 
not  by  seniority,  and  by  proficiency  in  classical  scholarship 
alone ;  though  this,  no  doubt,  must  be  taken  to  include  to 
some  extent  history  and  geography. 

Promotion  is  timed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  annual 
Apjjosition  Examination  which  concludes  the  year's  work, 
and  it  is  usually  made  by  reference  to  the  masters'  marks 
in  the  different  classes. 

The  classes  and  di\'isions  of  the  mathematical  department 
are  not  necessarily  coincident  with  those  of  the  classical. 
Those  of  the  French,  the  only  modern  language  taught,  are 
for  the  most  part  coincident,  that  is,  six  classes  of  the  clas- 
sical division  become  four  with  the  French  as  follows : — 

8th  (head  class)  separate. 
7th  separate, 
(ith  and  5th. 
4th  and  3rd. 

10.  a.  In  the  classical  department  there  are  eight  classes, 
according  to  the  founder's  division  of  the  153*  scholars  of 
St.  Paul's  school. 

These  are  taught  by  four  masters,  each  taking  two  classes 
thus ; — 

8th  and  7th,  the  High  Master. 

6th  and  5th,  the  >Sur-Master. 

4th  and  3rd,  the  Chaplain,  or  third  Master. 

2nd  and  1st,  the  Assistant  Master. 

b.  In  the  mathematical  department  there  is  a  mathema- 
tical Master,  separately  apjjointed,  who  takes  the  more 
advanced  scholars.  The  others  are  instructed  by  the 
classical  Masters,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  ^Iaste^, 
whose  place  is,  as  it  were,  taken  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  tlie 
mathematical  teacher,  during  the  afternoons  from  two  to 
four  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

c.  For  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  French  t^vo  masters 
aj"e  appointed,  who  attend  during  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays 
aiul  Fridays,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  High 
Master,  who  is  always  present. 

Mathematics,  or  arithmetic,  as  well  as  French,  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study :  only,  a  dis- 
cretion is  allowed  to  the  High  Master  in  the  case  of  those 
scholars  of  the  head  class  whose  parents  may  wish  them  to 
devote  their  last  year  to  additional  study  in  the  classical  or 
mathematical  department. 

1 1 .  The  instruction  given  at  St.  Paul's  school  is  wholly 
gratuitous  in  all  its  departments  of  teaching. 

As  in  other  public  schools,  the  chief  amount  of  proficiency 
may  he  ex]iected  to  belong  to  the  classical  department,  that 
is,  to  the  more  comprehensive,  the  more  generally  interesting, 
the  better  adapted  to  class  teaching,  and,  as  regards  Univer- 
sity and  College  distinctions  and  rewards,  the  more  valuably 
endowed  division  of  study. 

Beyond  these  general  disadvantages,  I  see  no  reason  to 
consider  that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  mathematics  or 
French  is  otherwise  than  in  fair  proportion  to  their  attain- 
ments in  Greek  and  Latin. 

12.  The  whole  school  is  examined  by  examiners  specially 
appointed  every  year  in  the  several  departments. 

In  classics,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Steel,  M.A.,  and  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  Browne,  M.A. 
In  mathematics,  by  W.  H.  Besant.  Esq.  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John's  Cambridge,  examiner  to  the  University  of 

London. 


*  Since  the  above  was  sent  in  the  Third  blaster's  income  has  been 
increased  to  350i.  per  annum. 


•  St.  John  xii.  11. 
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In  French,  bv  M.  Dupont,  French  teacher  at  Westminster 
school,  and  examiner  for  the  Civil  Service,  &c. 

'ITie  election  to  the  exhibitions  depends  mainly  on  the 
results  of  this  examination,  and  the  whole  school  is  arranjied 
in  order  of  merit,  and  prizes  awarded  to  the  l)est  boys  in 
the  several  classes,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
examiners  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  thcMercers'Company 
and  the  Masters'  previous  classification  of  the  boys  for  the 
year's  concluded  work. 

13.  The  exhibitions  annually  awarded  are  as  follows  : — 

One  of  120/.  a  year,  tenable  at  any  College  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cumbridjfe. 

One  of  100/.,  I  tenable  only  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

One  of  80/.,    J      founded  by  Lord  \'iscount  Camiidcn. 

One  or  more  of  50/.,  tenable  without  restriction  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

All  tenable  for  four  years. 

These  are  awarded  strictly  in  accordance  \A'ith  the  results 
of  the  apjiosition  examination,  in  whicli  tlie  mathematical 
marks  count  in  the  jiroportion  of  one-fourth  to  the  classical. 

Besides  these  exhibitions,  there  is  one  of  .'iO/.,  tenable 
for  seven  years,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  given 
by  the  C^ourt  of  Assistants,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Iligli  Master,  without  sjiecial  reference  to  the  examination 
or  to  tlic  age  of  the  candidate  at  the  date  of  his  admission 
into  the  school. 

There  are  also  four  small  exhibitions  of  10/.  a  year  each 
in  the  same  College,  and  five  of  13/.  a  year  at  Trinity,  and 
two  of  10/.  a  year  for  tlie  sons  of  clergymen  at  St.  John's 
College. 

The  prizes  annually  awarded  in  the  school  are  as 
follows : — 

After  the  ajiposition,  to  the  head  boys  of  all  the  classes 
in  the  several  departments — classical,  mathematical  and 
arithmetical,  French. 

At  the  apposition  composition  prizes  are  ])resentcd, 
viz. : — 

Governors'  prizes. — For  Greek  iambics,  Latin  hexameters, 
English  essay. 

Sleath  prize.  —For  a  Latin  essay. 

Truro  prize  (books  and  gold  medal). — For  an  English 
essay. 

Milton  prize. — For  an  English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject. 

At  the  winter  speeches  there  is  a  ])rizc  also  for  Latin 
lyrics. 

The  award  of  these  prizes  turns  on  the  regular  work 
of  the  school.  The  Truro  English  essay  prize  encourages 
usually  much  private  reading  The  scliool  prizes  are 
awarded  in  accordance  with  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  Masters  and  Examiners.  The  composition  ))rizes,  with 
the  exception  of  those  given  for  (jreek  iambics  and  Latin 
hexameters,  are  adjudged  by  the  High  Master. 

1-1-17  inclusive.  St.  Paul's  school  being  purely  a  day- 
school,  private  tuition  can  scarcely  enter  into  its  system 
of  teaching.  Out  of  school  assistance  is  therefore  neither 
recognized  nor  permitted,  so  fai-  as  we  know,  to  be  given  to 
the  boys. 

As  regards  the  number  taught  in  the  different  classes, 
the  founder's  appointment  for  the  distribution  of  the  153 
scholars  was  as  follows  :— 


1st  (lowest) 

2nd  - 

3rd  - 

4th  - 

5th  - 

fith  - 

7th  - 

8th  - 


21 
21 
21 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

153 


The  number,  however,  in  eadi  class  has  now  no  par- 
ticular limit.* 

18.  No  particular  facilities  are  afforded  to  qualify  boys 
for  special  and  professional  examinations  elsewhere,  in  the 
way  of  dispensing  with  out  of  school  composition  or  other 
exercises,  or  substituting  more  immediately  practical  in- 
struction in  their  room. 

19.  I  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  work  by  the  Masters  is  sufficient  in  general  to 


•  The  actual  numbers  in  each  class  are  stated  in  Answer  to  Question 
32,  Part  II.  p.  211. 

Gi 


qualify  boys  not  only  for  the  Ll^niversities,  for  which  it  is 
more  immediately  designed,  but  also  for  success  in  com- 
petitive examinations  of  a  more  ])rofessional  character 
elsewhere.  Scholars  of  St.  Paul's  have  recently  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Civil,  Military,  and  East  India  Civil 
Service  competitive  examinations. 

20.  The  scholarships  and  other  distinctions  gained  by 
scholars  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  Uni\-ersities  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  diu-ing  a  nmch  longer  period,  may 
be  seen  in  the  printed  list  in  the  .\pposition  Book  of  this 
year,  of  which  a  copy  shall  accompany  these  answers.  (See 
page  234.) 

As  the  average  number  of  exhibitioners  proceeding  to  the 
Universities  is  not  above  five  or  six  in  the  year,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  lists  of  honours  will  be  considered 
satisfactory.  .As  all  scholars  are  considered  on  the  foimdation 
wlio  are  admitteil  under  12  years  of  age,  the  exception  of 
those  not  on  the  foundation  is  not  worth  mention. 

21.  St.  Paul's  school  has  an  excellent  library  immediately 
adjoining  the  school-room,  to  which  the  8th  class  have  un- 
limited access  out  of  school  hours,  the  six  seniors  occupying 
places  in  it  in  school  time.  Books  in  all  or  most  departments 
of  science  are  continually  sujiplicd  and  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  by  the  scholars.  The  collection  includes  the  best 
standard  French  writers,  and  every  facihty  is  afforded  for  tlie 
cultivation  of  literary  and  scientific  reading  according  to  the 
difl'erent  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  scholars. 

There  is  no  collection  of  natural  history  or  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy. 

22.  There  is  no  provision  for  instruction  in  music  or 
drawing. 

23.  St.  Paul's  being  a  day-school,  wholly  without  boarders 
on  the  premises,  the  employment  of  monitors  has  reference 
to  school  hours,  and  the  very  limited  precincts  of  the  school, 
alone. 

The  monitors,  that  is,  the  scholars  of  the  8th  class,  assist 
the  Masters  in  enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  school.  They 
have  no  power  of  inflicting  corporal  or  other  punislmients, 
save  that  of  ])Iacing  in  the  middle  of  the  school-room  those 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  Masters,  thev  wish  to  re- 
serve for  their  notice.  They  report  to  the  High  Master, 
who  sends  the  offender  to  the  Master  of  his  class,  or  inflicts, 
in  certain  cases,  summary  punishment  himself. 

24. — No.  5.  With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  boys,  as  all  questions  about  preaching,  or  observance  of 
Sunday,  and,  in  general,  pre|)aration  for  Confirmation  also, 
do  not  concern  us,  I  need  only  refer  the  Commissioners  to 
the  tabular  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  different 
classes,  and  the  Scriptural  lessons  there  set  down  as  portion 
of  the  regular  training  and  instruction  of  the  school. 

Occasionally  I  am  requested  by  parents  to  ])rci)are  a 
boy  for  (.'onfirmation,  when  I  have  much  satisfaction  in 
doing  so..  Such  instances  are,  however,  cveeptional,  and 
not  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  class. 

25,  2().  The  infliction  of  corjjoral  or  other  punishment 
rests,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Masters  of  the  several 
classes,  when  the  offence  connects  itself  with  the  particular 
business  on  which  they  are  separately  emjjloyed.  Very 
grave  offences  would,  however,  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  High  Master,  and  subject  the  offender  to  a  more 
public  chastisement  before  the  assembled  school. 

The  im])lement  of  corporal  punishment  is  only  the  cane, 
with  which  six  blows  are  at  most  inflicted,  and  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  alone. 

The  extreme  penalty  of  expulsion  cannot  be  adjudged  by 
the  High  Master  without  reference  to  the  Surveyor-account- 
ant, that  is,  the  Member  of  the  Court  of  Governors  more 
immediately  chargeable  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
school. 

27-30.  Questions  relati\'e  to  monitorial  supervision  appear 
to  have  been  already  answered  (Question  23)  sufficiently. 
I  will  only  add  that  it  extends  to  the  whole  school,  and 
that  the  duty  is  assigned  to  the  8th  class  alone. 

With  regard  to  enforced  attendance  or  personal  ser- 
vice, commonly  called  fagging,  at  play  and  other  times,  it 
can  hardly  exist  at  a  day  school,  and  1  am  not  aware  of  any 
approximation  to  such  a  system  at  St.  Paul's,  where  there 
are  no  boarding  houses,  and  very  little,  if  any,  opportunity  [for 
such  games  in  t'ne  school  precincts, —  cricket,  for  instance, — • 
as  suggest  the  probability  of  enforced  attendance  of  the 
lower  at  the  bidding  of  the  upper  boys. 

31.  During  about  40  weeks  in  the  year  the  boys  attend 
school. 

32.  Twice  a  year  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays,  for 
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something  less  than  seven  or  five  weeks,  in  summer  and 
winter,  viz. — 

Si.\:  weeks  from  the  Tuesday  following  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  July,  the  day  of  breaking  up. 

Four  weeks  from  the  Tuesday  following  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  December,  the  day  of  breaking  up. 

There  is  also  a  week  at  Whitsuntide  in  heu  of  the  same 
allowance  at  Easter  in  former  times,  with  two  days,  Whit- 
Monday  and  Whit-Tuesday. 

;33.  WTiile  the  boys  are  at  school  the  usual  half  holidays 
are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  whole  hoUdays  ordered  are  as  follows  : — 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

Queen's  Birthday. 

Coronation  Day. 

Founder's  Day. 

Fifth  of  November. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day. 
Other  holidays  can  be  granted,  by  appointment  of  the 
founder,  if  commanded  by  the  Sovereign,  or  a  Bishop  attend- 
ing in  the  school-room. 

35.  The  attendance  is  from  nine  to  one,  and  two  to  four, 
winter  and  summer. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  break  is  permitted  to  the  difFerent 
classes  during  morning  school,  in  addition  to  the  time 
available  for  play  or  dining  between  one  and  two. 

36-41.  The  size  of  the  cloister  under  the  school-room  is 
67  feet  in  length  by  34  in  breadth.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  it  is  covered,  and  jjaved  with  flag  stones. 

It  is  closed  on  all  sides  except  that  nearest  to  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  It  is  available  for  some  ordinary  games  of 
hoys,  such  as  prisoners'  bars,  &c.,  and  fives,  though  not  very 
well  adapted  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  affords  some  oppor- 
tunity of  healthful  recreation. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Court  of  Governors  there  is 
a  portion  of  the  Kennington  Oval  Cricket  Ground  rented 
for  the  use  of  the  boys  during  the  cricket  season. 

St.  Paul's  school  being  wholly  a  day-school,  the  question 
of  further  accommodation  in  the  way  of  playgrounds  is  of 
less  consequence,  and  the  site  of  the  school  offers  no  possi- 
bility of  enlargement  for  such  a  purpose. 

Athletic  exercises  are  exceedingly  popular  in  the  school, 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  any  instruction  in  this  useful 
department  of  education. 

42.  The  opportunity  for  manly  games  being  thus  limited, 
I  can  scarcely  judge  to  what  extent  boys  distinguished,  as 
far  as  might  be,  in  such  amusements  have  or  have  not  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  intellectual  progress.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  school 
are  occupied  during  about  two  hours  every  day  in  travelling 
to  and  fro  between  school  and  home.  Residing,  moreover, 
with  their  parents,  the  boys  have  less  tendency  than  under 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  pubhc  school  to  partake 
with  interest  in  such  manly  games. 

43.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of  the 
education  afforded  at  St.  Paul's  school,  I  consider  them  to 
be  satisfactory. 

My  opinion  is,  however,  that  a  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence, both  as  regards  University  distinctions,  and  the  more 
important  successes  of  after-life,  would  be  attained  by  ex- 
tending the  number  of  the  scholars,  which  has  long  seemed 
to  me  to  faU  far  short  of  the  lowest  sufficient  to  sustain 
effective  emulation  in  a  public  school. 

With  regard  to  University  and  other  distinctions  gained 
by  Pauhnes  after  leaving  school,  the  Commissioners  can 
judge  for  themselves,  as  I  have  ah-eady  suggested  in  my 
answer  to  their  20th  Question,  by  examining  the  printed 
lists  given  with  the  Apposition  Questions,  &c.  for  1861. 

Comparing  the  results  of  my  own  mastership,  now  exactly 
equalling  the  duration  of  my  predecessor's  period  of  holding 
office,  I814-I838,  1838-1862,  I  should  ventvire  to  describe 
them  as  being  "  nxmiero  plures,"  though  "honore  minores." 
And  this  I  would  say  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  Masters  during  these  separate 
periods,  but  as  suggesting  whether  the  results  are  not, 
severally,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  when,  as  in  the 
former  period,  the  instruction  was  exclusively  classical,  with 
more  abundant  leisure  for  composition  and  other  work  out 
of  school  hours ;  whereas  the  boys  are  now  compelled  to 
study  in  two  additional  departments,  mathematics  and 
French,  which,  however  required  for  the  now  extended  fields 
of  public  competition,  have  only  an  optional,  or  no  connexion 
at  all  with  the  University  course  of  study. 


The  condition  of  the  school  is,  moreover,  materially 
altered  since  1838,  or  soon  after,  by  becoming,  through 
changing  the  hours  of  attendance,  more  purely  a  day-school 
for  London  boys.  Previously  there  were  often  some  50  or 
60  boarders  residing  with  the  Masters,  who,  at  such  an 
expense  to  their  parents,  would  not  in  general  be  kept  at 
school  without  greater  proficiency  than  now  seems  to  satisfy 
the  London  parents  ;  and  had  also  better  opportunities  for 
])rivate  study,  and  no  travelling  backwards  and  forwards 
to  occupy  their  time,  and,  perhaps,  over-fatigue  their  phy- 
sical powers. 

The  London  boys  had  also  less  travelling  in  former  times, 
residing  much  nearer  the  school,  when  the  suburbs  were 
less  extended,  and  no  such  communication  by  railway 
existed  as  at  present  for  convenient  access  to  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis. 

44.  Tlie  only  alterations  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  St.  Paul's  school  which  I  have  before  now 
suggested  to  the  Governors,  and  through  them  now  offer  to 
the  Commissioners,  as  still  appearing  to  me  very  desirable, 
are, — 

a.  That  a  greater  amount  of  proficiency  be  required  of 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  school  in  elementary 
English  language,  history,  and  simpler  literature,  Bible 
knowledge,  and  geography  ;  or  that  provision  l)e  made  for 
their  learning  these  before  they  advance  beyond  the  acci- 
dence of  the  Latin  grammar,  by  placing  them  under  a 
Master,  additionally  appointed  for  this  imrjiose,  instead 
of  commencing  at  once  the  higher  business  of  the  school. 

Dean  Colet  ap])ears  to  have  had  some  such  design  as 
this,  when  he  proposed  aproscholium  and  porch,  from  which 
the  children  were  to  be  taken  up  in  due  course  to  the  gram- 
mar school. 

b.  I  also  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence, 
that  the  High  Master  should  have  only  one  class  to  occupy 
his  attention. 

The  High  Master,  it  seems  to  me,  should  devote  his  whole 
time  to  his  8th  or  head  class,  taking  their  com[)osition  and 
book  lessons  alternately,  instead  of  dividing  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  between  the  book  lessons,  as  now,  of  the  8th  and 
7th  classes. 

The  High  Master  has  under  him  usually  from  30  to  35  in 
these  classes,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  school,  and  the  periodical  examination  of 
the  lower  classes.  This  seems  too  large  a  number  where 
no  assistance,  as  at  Eton,  or  Harrow,  or  Rugby  is  provided 
in  preparing  the  lessons  or  correcting  exercises  out  of 
school. 

But  any  suggestions  for  a  different  distribution  of  labour 
may  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
proposed  enlargement  and  consequent  reconstitution  of 
the  classes  of  the  school.  Dean  Colet's  eight  divisions  having 
reference  chiefly  to  his  limitation  of  the  aggregate  number 
to  153  scholars. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  all  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  St.  Paul's  school  in  one  preliminary  measure, 
which  shaU  be  at  once  the  extension  and  amelioration  of 
the  instruction  now  afforded,  I  conclude  by  advising,  that 
the  number  be  greatly  increased,  additional  accommodation 
being  provided  by  including  the  four  Masters'  houses,  who 
need  not  themselves  reside  on  the  premises,  in  which  case 
room  might  easily  be  found  on  the  present  site  for  300  or 
350  boys. 

II.  Kynaston,  D.D., 

St.  Paul's  School,  High  Master. 

Dec.  30,  1861. 
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Member's  Pbizemav. 
1855.    J.  T.  Bnrtlet,  Corpus. 

Bell's  University  ScHOLARsiiir. 
1846.     A.  J  Carver,  Trill. 


Moderations.  . 

Answers. 
i'lRST  Class  Classics.  I      First  Class  Mathematics.  — — 

1853.     W.  W.  Capes,  |  1853.    W.  W.  Capes.  ^T.  Paul's. 


Second  Class  Classics. 


First  Class, 

1861. 

P.  \<TiaUey. 

Classical  Tripos. 

1862. 

W.  J.  Lawrance, 

1843. 

J.  H.  Glover. 

1844. 

G.  R.  Kincrdon. 

Wranglers. 

1849. 

A.  J.  Carver. 

1852. 

S.  J.  Hunter. 

1850. 

C.  J.  Clav. 

1852. 

C.  A.  Prescott. 

1850. 

G.  F.  Prescotl. 

1855. 

^5.  Lobb. 

1855. 

G.  W.  Lawranco. 

1857. 

A.  I)e  M.  Henslcy 

1856. 

H.  W.  Lord. 

1857. 

J.  Kempthorne. 

Senior  Optimes. 

1862. 

T.  Miller. 

1843. 

G.  R.  Kingdon. 

1843. 

G.  Cooper. 
A.  J.  Carver. 

Second  Class. 

1849. 

1848. 

S.  Vincent. 

1849. 

M.  Thomas. 

1851. 

H.  Shebbcare. 

1852. 

J.  Hyde,  Emman. 

1852. 

C.  A.  Prescott. 

1853. 

A.  B.  Sutcr. 

1853. 

P.  S.  Royston. 

185.S. 

H.  Bolland. 

1853. 

W.  Griffith. 

1854. 

S.  R.  Rurnaby. 

1854. 

J.  0.  Kingdon. 

1854. 

J.  D.  Kingdon. 

1854. 

li.  C.  .May. 

1860 

R.  J.  Graham. 

1859. 

H.  C.  Smith. 

1861. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

1859. 

H.  J.  Matthew. 

1862. 

F.  N.  WiUiams. 

1852. 
1852. 
1854. 
1S55. 


T.  H.  Girtin. 
A.  W.  Monkhouse. 
R.  N.  Sanderson. 
A.  G.  Regbie. 


1856.     C.  Nicholl. 
1859.     E.  F.  Grillin. 
1859.    G.  W.  Butler. 


Rev. 
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VoLUNTART  THEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION,  Sp.COSD  ClaSS. 


1856.     A.  Williams,*  Clare. 


1860.     H.  J.  .^latthew,  Trin. 


Trinity  College  Fellowships. 
1858.     H.  W.  Lord.  |    1 859.     .1.  Kempthorncf 

Trinity  College  Foundation  Scholarships. 

1855.  H.  W.  Lord. 

1855."  J.  Kempthorne. 

1855.  A.  De  Morgan  Hensley. 

1860.  P.  Whalley. 

1860.  T.  N.  .Miller. 

1862.  J.  W.  Spurling. 

Trinity  Minor  Scholarships  (Instituted  1860). 
180O.     W.  P.  Howard. 


1842. 

R.  N.  Stokes. 

1842. 

G.  R.  Kingdon. 

1848. 

A.  J.  Carver. 

1849. 

G.  F.  Prescott. 

1850. 

S.  J.  Hunter. 

1851. 

C.  A.  Prescott. 

1854. 

S.  Lobb. 

1840. 
1842. 
1847. 
1847. 
1848. 
184S. 
1849. 
1851. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 
1857. 
1858. 
1858. 
1858. 
1859. 
1859. 
1861. 
1861. 
1862. 


Installation  Greek  Verse. 

1853.    R.  N.  Sanderson. 

Open  Fellowship. 

1856.     W.  W.  Capes,  Queen's. 

Open  Scholarships. 
William  Smith,  Lincoln. 
Charles  C.  Cr.ikanthorp,  Lincoln. 
Joseph  K.  Monkhouse.  Queen's. 
Edgar  Hyde,  Corpus  Christi. 
Arthur  T.  Honner,  Lincoln. 
T.  F.  S.  Rawlins,  M'orccster. 
It.  U.  Drien,  Lincoln. 
Maxwell  Miller,  Queen's. 
W.  W.  Capes,  Michel  Exhibitioner,  Queen's. 
R.  N.  Sanderson,  Lusbv,  Magdalen  Hall. 
A.  G.  Regbie,  (Queen's.' 
E.  H.  niyth,  H.  Clerkshii),  University. 
W.  W.  Capes,  Old  Foundation,  Queen's. 
G.  W.  Roller,  B.  Clerkship,  University. 
E.  F.  Grillin,  Lusbv,  IMagdalen  Hall. 
P.  E.  Monkhouse,  Exhibitioner,  Lincoln. 
W.  Little,  Oriel. 

P.  E.  Monkhouse,  R.  Clerkship,  Merton. 
G.  A.  How,  Brasenose. 
R.  B.  (jardiner,  Wadham. 
S.  Wetherfield,  B.  Clerkship,  All  Souls'. 
J.  W.  Spurling,  Wadham. 

College  Prizes. 

1841.  English  Essav,  W.  Smith,  Lincoln. 

1842.  Mathematics'  G.  Rice,  University. 

1862.     Reading  in  Chapel,  G.  A.  How,  Brasenose. 


Other  Foundation  Scholarships. 


1839. 
1850. 
1850. 


J.  H.  Glover,  Clare. 
A.  Field,  Clare. 
W.  Griffith,  Caius. 


1851.     A.  Williams,  Clare. 


1852.  S.  B.  Burnaby,  Christ's. 

1853.  J.  T.  Bartlct,  Cori)us. 
1858.  H.  C.  Smith,  St.  John's.t 
1858.  A.  C.  Whitley,  Corpus- 


DURHAM. 
First  Classical  Honours. 
1847.     G.  B.  Ferris. 


Fellowship. 
1849.    G.  B.  Ferris. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 


3I1N0R  Scholarships  (Instituted  1860). 

1860.  F.  M.  Adams,  Sidney  Sussex. 

1861.  R.  D.  Bennett,  Trinity  Hall. 

Fellowships. 
1845.    J.  H.  Glover,  Clare.  |    1852.     .\.  J.  Carver,  Queen's. 

Trinity  College  Composition,  and  other  Prizes. 
Latin  Declamation. 
1848.     A.  J.  Carver. 
1859.     P.  Whalley,  2d. 

Reading. 
1S48.     A.  J.  Carver. 

Yeats  Prize. 


First  Examination  Honours. 
1853.     A.  O.  Rlack.* 


1857.     G.  W.  Eccles 

Second  M.  B.  Examination. 
First  Class  Honours. 


First  M.  B.  Examination. 

Honours  in  Botany. 
1857;     E.  Symcs  Thompson. 


English  Essay. 
1848.    A.  J.  Carver. 


1848. 


Latin  Elegiacs. 
A.  J.  Carver. 


Batchelors'  English  Essay. 
Character  of  King  William  III. 
1S50.     A.  J.  Carver. 


1859.     Scholarship    -  -  . 

1859.     Gold  Medal    - 

rPhysiology 
1859.     First  Class.^  Surgery  - 

(.Obst.  Medicine  - 


"  I  E.SymesThompson.f 

'  J  E.  Symes  Thompson 
_J  third  place. 


Good  Conduct. 
1850.     G.  F.  Prescott. 

Greek  Testament. 
1862.    J.  W.  Spurling. 

Other  College  Composition  Prizes. 
Theological  Essay.  I  Theological  Essay. 

1851.    A  Field,  Clare.  J     1852.     W.  Griffith,  Caius. 

OXFORD. 
Mathematical  University  Scholarship. 
1849.    Edgar  Hyde. 

Degree  Examinations. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 

Prizes. 

1S53.     Divinity        -  -  -  .  "] 

1853.     Military  Drawing    - 
1853.     General    proficiency     in    subjects 
not  strictly  military. 

1857-59. 
Prizeman  in  Theology  -  -  . 

„  Comparative      Anatomy     and 

Physiology    -  -  - 

„  Clinical  Medicine 

„  „         Surgery 

„  Leathes    and    Warneford    En- 

dowments     -  -  -^ 


>S.  H.  F.  Blyth. 


-  E.  Symes  Thompson. 


First  Class  .Classics. 
1843.     Wm.  Smith. 
1855.     W.  W.  Capes. 

Second  Class  Classics. 

1851.  R.  B.  Brien. 

1852.  T.  F.  S.  Rawlins. 
1858.  A.  S.  Thompson. 
1861.  E.  F.  Griffin. 


First  Class  Mathematics. 
1851.     Edgar  Hyde. 

Second  Class  Mathe- 
matics. 

1855.     W.  W.  Capes. 


1843. 
1843. 


.  HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE. 

Gold  Medal. 

1843.     F.  Glover. 

Prizes. 
English  Essay 


Hindustanee 


-}- 


Glover. 


•  Distinguished  in  Hebrew. 

t  Now  Sur-Master  of  St.  Paul's  school. 

X  Reading  Prize,  1858. 


CALCUTTA  COLLEGE. 

Gold  Medal. 
IS 44.     F.  Glover. 


Gg  4 


*  Prize  in  Botany. 

t  Now  Assistant'Physician  at  Kiiiir's  College  Hospital. 
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Answers. 

Sr.  Paul's. 

liev. 
H,  Kynaston, 


ADDISCOMBE. 
184C.     First  Engineer 
1S46.     First  prize  in  Fortification  - 
1846.  „  Drawing 

1846.  „  Cliemistry 

1859.    Tliird  Engineer 

WOOLWICH. 

Engineers. 

1858.    G.  Harris. 


Prizes. 
1859.     Fortification,  F.  Hand. 
1859.     Rifle  Practice,  Hardinge  Browne. 

Late  Mathematical  Professor  at  Addisconibc. 


i-J.  Hyde.' 
W.  Heaviside. 


EAST  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOINTMENTS. 
1860.     B.  H.  Powell.        |      1860.     P.  Whalley. 

CHINA  CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOINTMENTS. 
1862.     W.M.  Deane.      |      1862.    C.  C.  Smitli, 

LINCOLN'S  INN. 
First  Cl.4ss.  |  Studentship. 

1856.    S.  J.  Hunter.  )  1858.     S.  J.  Hunter. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S. 
1845.    Wix  Theological  prize         -        -    G.  R.  Kiugdon. 
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Questions,  &c. 


I. 

1.  State  ijenerally  the  various  kinds  of  property  held  by 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  revenue 
which  it  possesses,  mentioningf  any  special  trusts  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  eitlier  of  them  are  subject. 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  sjiecify  in  detail  the  several  properties 
and  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  lield  in  trust  for  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accom])anying  specimen  (.\). 

3.  State  the  system  adopted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endoxvments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  e-vamina- 
tion  of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  oO  years  ?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  property  now  let  at  rackrent  upon 
which  fines  or  any  payments  of  that  nature  were  formerly 
taken,  or  rice  versds' 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  principle  fines  are  set? 

6.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  property  or  any  ])art  of  the  projjerty 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  within 
the  last  50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  place  ? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  : — 
(1.)  .\  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

»r  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  1860,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  ajjplication  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue?  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force  ?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from  ? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  w^ith  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  otherwise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation  ? 


II. 

1 .  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ?• 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation  ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head ;  the 
number,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 


or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars) ;  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 
to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  the  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority  ?  and 
does  any  power  now  e.xist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  thut  any  such  increase  or 
diminution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation  ? 

3.  In  what  person  or  body  of  persons  is  the  government 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  ai-e  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  1 

■i.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  ? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
govenmient  of  the  School  been  altered ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority?  Have  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  by  which  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified? 

6.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  been  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  School?  .Vnd  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Conmiissioners 
any  information  on  the  subject? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from  the 
observance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  \'isitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
powers?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations?  Are 
there  ])eriodical  visitations  ?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years  ?  Has  it  e\'er  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are, 
or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject  ? 

10.  What  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters  ?  State  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amoxint 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  proportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to 
him,  such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

11.  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters,  and  assistant  masters  ?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years  ?  Is  there  any  authoritative 
rule  or  any  custom  regularly  obser\'ed  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  with  whom  does  it 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to  ? 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching) .' 
How  and  by  whom  are  they  a)jpointed  ?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  talien  from  any  particular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  persons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  ehgibility  estabhshed  by 
rule  or  custom?  Is  there  any  povi'er  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised  ?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  provision 
for  it? 

13.  What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scliolars  on  the  founda- 
tion ?  and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  privi- 
leges or  advantages  do  sucli  scholars  now  actually  enjoy? 
If  there  is  any  diiference  between  their  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages,  can 
you  explain  how  and  when  it  arose?  Are  there  any 
advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
excluded?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (either  positi\'ely  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  Fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change  ?  Can  you  represent 
the  amount  of  it  in  money?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  above  what  is 
provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation  ?  If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  pro\'ide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expressly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  nimiber?  Meniion  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  yoiir  opinion  bear  upon  this  subject,  (^an 
you  state  whether  the  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  n-hat 
length  of  time,  and  from  what  causes  ? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  60  years  ? 

16.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  iVIerchant  Taylors' 
has  no  such  scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give 
special  advantages  to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having 
a  local  or  other  qualification  ?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or 
regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did 
they  cease  to  be  so  ? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  sjiecial  qualifications, 
provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations  ? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  l)e  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  ad\-antages  of  the  School?  Arc  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges  ?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed  ? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Slerchant  Taylors'  (that  is 
to  say,  all  such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included 
in  the  bills  sent  to  parents),  theu'  average  amount,  and 
the  limits  within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing 
those  which  are  variable  from  those  which  are  uniform,  and 
such  as  are  only  usual  from  such  as  are  obligatory.  Are 
these  charges  and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  limit 
or  subject  to  any  supervision  or  control?  '\\'hat  charges  are 
made,  under  what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instruc- 
tion or  tuition  in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  chai-ges 
respectively  paid,  and  are  any,  and  which  of  them,  con- 
sidered as  "  extras  "?  Does  your  statement  of  charges  and 
expenses  apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what 
are  the  differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real  ? 

19.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  there  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School  ?  If  so,  what 
are  the  payments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy, 
and  are  such  boys,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use  of 
playgrounds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  boys,  or  what  differences  are  there? 

21.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses?     What  rules   or  regulations  (if  any)  are  there. 


and  how  are  they  established  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of  such 
houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfoi-t,  and  good  order  of 
the  inmates? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School?  if  so,  what 
is  its  natur-e  ?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  ^-arying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere  ?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  in  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or  other- 
wise ? 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  hoys  ?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  correspondent  with 
the  varying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals  ? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house?  Does  it  depend  at  all 
upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boarded  ? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges  for 
board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  payment  (total 
or  supplementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School,  whether 
instructional  or  disciplinary ;  such  as  teaching,  tuition, 
moral  superinteiidence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or  any 
similar  service  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastry-cooks'  shojjs,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

27.  What  is  the  system  upon  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly gi\en  by  any  school  authorities ? 

2.*).  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses  ?  Is 
it  a  privilege  which  any  of  them  are  unable  to  obtain? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

30.  Have  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds  ?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept,  and 
are  any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those 
bounds  ? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation  ? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1 .  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  j-ears. 

3.  The  number  of  boys   now  in    each  form,  class,  or 

division. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otlierwise)  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originall}'  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  ? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School  ? 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School? 
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6.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  form, 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
spondinji;  respectively  with  the  accompanying  forms  15.,  C, 
and  D. ;  und  with  respect  to  the  private  pupils  of  each 
master  and  assistant  master,  a  talmlar  statement  corrc- 
spondinj;  with  the  form  E.  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  books  read  or  used,  when  not  suflBciently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  head  master  any  ])owcr  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested? 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School  ? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  pro- 
ficiency, or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  respectively  ; — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modern  languages  and  literature,  including  English ; 
Englisli  composition  ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  arithmetic  ;  mathematics  ;  physical  science  ?  In 
what  manner  is  sucli  proficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned  ?  jVre  the  classes  or  divisions 
of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modern  language  de])art- 
ments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  tlie  classical ; 
so  that  Class  N.  (say)  in  classics  consists  of  the  same  boys 
as  Class  N.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics? 

10.  AVhat  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them  ?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  extent  tliey 
are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study? 

11.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  bnys  in  these  studies  is  in  jiropor- 
tion  to  their  ])rogress  in  (ireek  and  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparati\e  deficiency? 

12.  What  periodical  examinations  are  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects?  By  wliom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

1.3.  What  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects  ?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  sucli  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  jioiiit  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  ami  in  what  way  bnj's  aiming 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  apply  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

14.  Is  it  cominilsory,  formallj-  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual  ?  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies  ?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties  ?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  n-hich  each 
boy  stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  with  whom  he  has  to 
do ;  state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive 
to  be  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing  ? 

16.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what  is 
the  limit?  Wiat  is  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor  ? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  capacity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  boys  particular  facilities  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  for  which  they  may 
show  a  special  aptitude  ?  Are  particular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 


special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  iireparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through  ?  If  so,  please  to  ijoint  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  such  facilities,  if  granted  in  ])articular 
cases,  are  adapted,  and  subordinated  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  education  of  the  School. 

!!>.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid.  to  ])repare  a  hoy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  career  at  the  Uni\ersitits.  or  lor  success  iii 
the  competitive  examinations  established  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  military,  or  I':ast  India  services?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  |)Ossible  so  to  improve  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  these  purposes? 

'20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  witli  any  in- 
formation showing  what  scholarships  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewhere),  ojien  to  general 
competition,  have  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation  respectiv  cly  ? 

21.  Has  the  School  any  library  to  which  the  boys  have 
access?  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  j)e"rm.aed 
to  use  it?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  history, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  pliilosojihy  ? 

22.  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both  ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  ine-truction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated  ;  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  IStil)  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  eacli  then 
been  culti\'ating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted? 

2.'i.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or 
the  co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

21.  State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  following  jioints  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(1.)  The  system  of  jjreaching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  church  attended  by  the  boys.     Are   the   sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ?    To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined' 
(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 
(3.)  Their   attendance   at  the  church  services,  and 
esjiecially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
(-4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(5.)  Their  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 

tut  rs  and  in  public  work  in  School.     State  jjai-ticularly 

how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 

by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public  examinations. 

25.  .\re  the   same   offences  uniformly  visited   with   the 

same  jjunishment?     If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 

specifying  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 

are  awarded  res])ectively. 

2(>.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If 
not,  do  any  ?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  enquire  into  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  their  having  been  committed  ?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment?  Are 
these  duties,  or  either  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  assistant  masters  ? 

2".  What  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves  ? 
What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised  ? 

2S.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  discipline  ?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suppress,  tyi'anny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how? 

2.0.  What  powers  and  privileges  are  gi\-en  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  services  of  any 
description  ?  What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  ? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exercised  ?  Are  such  powers 
and  privileges  generulbj  in  any  \vay  detrimental  either  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
opportunities  of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  boys?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 

'So.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  disciplinary  powers  and  privileges  ?     And 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters  ? 

31.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School  ? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks  each 
time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
hoHdays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week  ? 

3-1.  At  what  hours  in  winter  and  summer  respectively  are 
the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to  go 
to  bed  at  night? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

36.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games  ? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entirely  open ;  (2)  paved  or  field ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  siu'- 
rounding  such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied 
by  inhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open  ? 

39.  What  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  exercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  connivance)  allowed  to  boys  over 
the  ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and 


playground,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes,  do 
the  boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  extra  and  which  compul- 
sory, either  absolutely  or  -(vith  reference  to  some  particular 
purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go  in 
boats)  ?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superintend 
such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difference  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible  ? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life  of 
the  education  afforded  at  Merchant  Taylors',  do  you  con- 
sider those  results  satisfactory  ?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  system  in  any  respects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public 
School  might  accomplish  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various 
lines  of  life,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they 
may  engage  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  the  deficiencies 
are ;  whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise  ;  and  how  far  you 
think  them  remediable? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  Merchant  Taylors'  appear  to  you  desirable  ? 
WiU  you  be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners 
any  suggestions  on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expe- 
dient? 
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MERCHANT  TAYLORS', 


Answeks  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Comp.vny. 


I.  and  II. 

As  all  the  questions  in  the  first  Part  and  many  of 
those  in  the  second  and  tliird.  have  no  rei'ercnco  to,  or 
bearing  upon,  Merchant  Tajlors"  iSchool,  it  has  occurred 
to  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company  (who  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Court  of  Assistants),  that  a  general  statement  as  to  the 
foundation  and  present  position  of  the  School  vrill  best 
aflbrd  to  the  Commissioners  the  required  material  infor- 
mation, and  they  have  consequently  abstained  from 
giving  a  separate  answer  to  each  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them.  This  course  has  been  adopted,  not 
from  any  desire  to  withhold  information,  but  under  the 
impression  that  it  will  prove  more  practically  con- 
venient, and  the  Court  will  be  happy  to  atibrd  such 
further  information  as  may  be  in  their  power  upon  any 
matters  connected  with  the  School,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners may  desire  to  in(juire  into. 

The  School  was  established  by  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company  in  the  year  15(31.  At  that  time.  Sir  Thomas 
\VTiite  the  Founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  was 
an  active  Member  of  the  Court,  and  he  and  others 
influenced  the  Court  to  found  the  School,  and  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  he  held  out  promises  to 
the  Company  to  secui-e  to  the  Scholars  important  privi- 
leges at  his  College. 

The  Company  accordingly  purchased  the  site  and 
built  the  School,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
School  has  been  maintained  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
every  expense  connected  with  it  has  been  borne  by  the 
Company,  save  only  that  entrance  and  quarterage  fees 
have  been  paid  by  the  Scholars,  and  that  in  the  year 
1610  Mr.  Dow  a  former  Member  of  the  Court,  charged 
certain  freehold  property  with  the  yearly  sum  of  8/.  to 
provide  food  for  the  Masters  and  Examiners  at  the 
Probations  or  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  scholars. 

The  School  remains  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Company,  and  there  is  not,  nor  was  there  ever,  any 
estate  or  jiropcrtj'  belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
School,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dow's  above-mentioned 
grant  of  8^  a  year.  Tlic  School  is  not  subject  to  any 
trust  whatever.  The  Court  of  Assistants  are  the  Patrons 
and  Governors  of  the  School,  which  is  in  every  respect 
subject  to  their  orders  and  authoritj-.  There  is  no 
Visitor.  There  are  not,  nor  were  there  ever,  any  Sta- 
tutes in  the  common  accc])tation  of  the  term.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  School,  a  code  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, to  which  the  title  of  "  Statutes  "  was  given,  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  Court,  but  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  the  greater  part  have  either  become 
obsolete  or  have  been  from  time  to  time  altered  by  the 
Court ;  the  School  exists  in  fiict  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
Court,  who  have  full  power  to  make,  and  have  from  time 
to  time  made,  such  orders  and  rules,  either  of  a  perma- 
nent or  of  a  temporary  character,  as  they  have  considered 
expedient. 

All  the  Masters  are  appointed  and  their  duties  are 
regulated  by  the  Court,  wJio  in  selecting  the  Masters, 
are  not  bound  by  any  rules  beyond  such  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  pm-- 
pose  of  secttring  as  efficient  a  person  as  possible  to 
supply  the  existing  vacancy. 

'The  School  is  established  for  250  boys,  and  nomina- 
tions are  only  made  as  vacancies  occur.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  number  of  boys  precisely  at  250,  and  there 
are  generally  a  few  in  excess  of  that  number. 

The  advantages  of  the  School  are  open  to  every  Scho- 
lar. The  Court  are  40  in  number,  and  each  Member 
has  a  nomination  in  turn.  Each  boy  pays  to  the  Com- 
pany an  entrance  fee  of  SI.  and  a  quarterage  equal  to 
lOL  a  year ;  beyond  this  there  is  no  charge  to  the 
Scholar,  save  for  books,  which  he  biiys  where  he  pleases. 
Everything  taught  in  the  School  is  comjirised  in  the 
above  charges.  The  School  is  not  a  School  for  boarders  ; 
the  boys  board  and  lodge  either  with  their  parents  or 
guardians,  or  where  their  parents  or  guardians  place 
them.  The  Masters  in  some  cases  take  boarders  ;  the 
Court  do  not  object  to  this,  but  they  do  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  between  the  Masters 
and  the  parents  or  guardians. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  the  Com-thave  endeavoivred 
to  give  a  substantial  answer  to  every  question  in  Parts 
1  and  2,  with  the  exception  of  questions  12,  31,  and 
32  in  Part  2,  so  far  as  such  questions  have  application  to 
Merchant  Taylors'  School. 


In  answer  to  question  12  in  Part  2  the  Court  reply 
as  follows : 

All  the  Masters  are  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  hold 
their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court.  The 
duties  of  the  Head  Master  are  set  forth  in  a  jiaper  given 
to  him  by  the  Cimrt  at  the  time  of  his  ai)pointmcnt,  and 
he  will  bo  best  able  to  state  what  are  the  duties  and 
powers  of  all  that  are  engaged  iu  the  tuition  of  the 
School. 

The  Head  Master  nuikes  detailed  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Court,  and  he  communicates  with  the  Court  on  casual 
questions,  as  they  from  time  to  time  arise ;  but  the 
general  management  of  the  School  is  left  to  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  the  Court,  without  shrinking 
from  expressing  their  opinions  to  him,  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  sujiport  his  authority,  as  well 
with  the  Assistant  Masters  as  with  the  Scholars  and  their 
parents.  In  appointing  the  Masters,  the  Court  avail 
themselves  of  tlie  best  means  of  inviting  eligible  can- 
didates, and  the  consideration  of  choosing  the  most 
efficient  is  ])aramount  to  every  external  influence  ;  when 
a  vacancy  occurs  canvassing  is  in  every  way  discoiu'aged, 
it  is  but  rarely  resorted  to,  and  never  with  any  advantage 
to  the  part3-  adopting  it. 

The  Court  reriuire  that  all  the  Masters  with  the 
exception  of  the  Writing,  French,  and  Drawing  Masters, 
should  be  Clergj-men  of  the  Church  of  England,  educated 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that  the  Wiiting,  French, 
and  Drawing  Masters  should  be  Protestants.  There  is 
no  rule  ot  usage  resiiecting  the  superamiuation  of 
Masters  or  any  provision  for  it. 

The  answers  to  questions  31  and  32  in  Part  2  will 
be  best  given  by  the  Head  !Mastcr. 


Answers. 

Mi;itcnANT 
Taylors'. 

The  Merchant 
Tutflors* 
Company. 


III. 


The  Court  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  answers 
which  the  Head  Master  will  give  to  questions  0,  9,  10, 
18,  19,  20,  22  to  30,  and  42  in  this  Part. 

I.  The  earliest  age  at  which  a  boy  can  be  admitted 
is  9  years  ;  no  rule  exists  as  to  the  latest  age. 

2  and  3.  Each  boy  must  have  at  least  some  know- 
ledge of  the  clcracntarv  paits  of  the  Latin  Grammar, 
at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  if  he  exceeds  eleven 
years  he  must  have  made  such  further  progress  as  will 
justify  his  being  placed  in  a  Form  where  the  boys  arc 
somewhat  of  his  own  age  ;  no  rule  exists  as  to  the  time 
a  boy  may  remain  in  a  lower  Form. 

4  and  5.  There  are  no  rules  on  these  points ;  but,  in 
fact,  no  boy  on  admission  is  ever  placed  in  the  Sixth  or 
Head  Form,  and  19  is  considered  the  extreme  age  to 
which  a  boy  remains. 

7.  The  Head  Master  has  no  power  to  make  any 
material  change  in  (and  in  that  sense  modify)  the  system 
or  course  of  instruction.  That  ])Ower  rests  only  with 
the  Court.  The  Head  Master  selects  the  books  to  be 
used,  and  a  list  of  them  is  published  by  the  Court. 

8.  The  Assistant  Masters  have  no  consultative  voice, 
but  the  Court  confer  with  them  as  occasion  requires, 
not  only  as  regards  the  stvidies  of  the  School,  but  on 
matters  connected  with  the  School.  In  fact,  the  Court 
seek  for  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  from 
existing  assistants  or  former  experienced  Masters  to 
guide  their  judgment. 

II.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  instruction  in 
Modera  Languages,  Mathematics,  or  any  subject  taught 
in  the  school.  The  Quarterage  (equal  to  10?.  a  year) 
comprises  everything. 

12.  There  are  half-yearly  Examinations  in  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  school,  and  extending  to  every  Form 
and  Class.  There  are  two  Classical  Examiners,  Professors 
Browne  and  H.  S.  Maine  ;  one  Mathematical,  Professor 
Hall;  one  for  French,  and  one  for  Writing  and  Arithmetic; 
all  are  chosen  and  paid  by  the  Court.  The  result  of 
such  Examinations  as  regards  each  boy  is  printed,  and 
two  of  such  printed  copies  accompany  these  answers. 

13.  A  list  of  the  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes 
accompanies  these  answers.  It  may  be  stated  generally 
that  no  Scholarship,  Exhibition,  or  Prize  is  obtained 
except  by  the  scholars'  industi-y,  and  distinction.  As 
a  rule  it  may  be  taken,  that  they  go  to  the  most  pro- 
ficient, as  evidenced  by  the  regular  work  done  in  the 
School,  but,  as  regards  Fish's,  Wooller's,  and  Vernon's 
exhibitions,  which  are  given  to  former  scholars  resident 
at  the  University,  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
youths,  as  well  as  their  industry  and  character,  are 
taken  into  account  by  the  Court.  The  printed  results 
of  the  School  Examinations  referred  to  in  the  last  answer 
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The  Merchant 

Taylors' 

Company. 

Bev. 
J.  A.  Hessey. 


show  who  obtain  the  School  Prizes  and  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  awarded. 

14,  15,  16,  and  17.  There  are  no  Tutors  in  the  School 
in  the  sense  here  indicated. 

21.  The  School  has  a  valuable  Library,  to  which 
additions  are  yearly  made,  and  the  boys  have  the  use 
of  it  under  the  sanction  of  the  Head  Master. 

43  and  44.  Looking  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School  as  a 
great  public  place  of  education  established  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  of  London,  suiTounded  )iy  buildings,  and 
with  no  contiguous  open  grounds,  the  Court  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  education 
there  afforded,  and  in  their  opinion,  the  system  does 
not  fall  short  of  what  a  great  Public  School  so  circum- 
stanced maybe  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish  ;  still 
it  is  open  to  consideration,  whether  by  an  increased 
expenditure  the  system  or  course  of  instruction  may 
not  in  some  particulars,  be  altered  or  extended,  so  as 
to  afford  additional  advantages  to  the  -large  number  of 
scholars  who  are  not  seeking  for  a  University  career. 
The  Court  already  expend  from  their  own  funds  and 
property,  between  2,000L  and  3,000L  a  year  on  the 
School,  and  they  have  recently  laid  out  about  20,OOOZ. 
in  the  pmxhase  of  adjacent  buildings,  with  the  view, 
when  the  leases  (which  have  but  about  5  years  to  run) 
fall  in,  of  enlarging  the  School  accommodation.  To 
this  object  primary  attention  must  be  given,  as  no 
separate  or  extended  course  of  instruction  could  be 
entered  upon  without  larger  buildings  and  additional 
Masters. 

By  Order  of  Com-t  of  the  30th  January  1862. 

John  Ewaet,  Master. 


N.B. — These  thi'ee  last  Prizes  originated  with  existing 
members  of  the  Court,  who  placed  the  requisite  funds 
for  their  establishment  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court. 


Answers  of  the   Rev.  James   Adgvistus   Hessey, 
D.C.L.jHead  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 


UmVEESITT  SCHOLAHSHIPS,  EXHIBITIONS,  &C.» 

Referred  to  vn  answer  to  question  13. 

Twenty-one  Scholarships  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
of  the  value  of  100/.  a  year  each,  tenable  for  7  years. 

Six  Andrews  civil  law  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions 
at  the  same  College  of  the  value  of  60/.  a  year  each, 
tenable  for  12  years  on  certain  conditions. 

One  Stuart's  Scholarship  at  the  same  College,  of  the 
annual  value  of  60/.,  tenable  for  8  years. 

Five  Fish's  Exhibitions  at  the  same  College  each  of 
the  annual  value  of  25/.  (augmented  recently  to  this 
amount  by  the  Court,)  tenable  until  of  standing  forM.A. 

Four  Vernon's  Exhibitions  at  the  same  College,  of 
the  annual  value  of  41.  each,  but  augmented  by  the 
Court  to  10/.  each. 

One  Wooller's  Exhibition  at  the  same  College,  of  the 
annual  value  of  4/.,  but  augmented  by  the  Court  to  10/. 

One  school  Exhibition  at  the  same  College,  of  the 
annual  value  of  63/.,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Head  Master 
of  the  School,  the  President,  and  a  Barrister  educated 
at  the  School. 

One  Stuart's  Exhibition  at  any  College  at  Cambridge, 
annual  value  61/.  lis.  4d.,  tenable  for  4  years. 

Four  Parkin's  exhibitions  at  any  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, annual  value  43/.  each,  but  augmented  by  the 
Court  to  50/,  tenable  for  4  years. 

One  Juxon's,  value  12/.  in  books,  for  a  Scholar  at 
either  University. 

Two  Pitt  Club  Exhibitions,  annual  value  30/.  each,  for 
scholars  at  either  University,  tenable  for  4  years. 

Two  Company's  Exhibitions  for  Scholars,  at  either 
University,  annual  value  60/.,  each  tenable  for  6  years. 

N.B. — These  Company's  Exhibitions  we^fe  established 
by  the  Court  some  years  since,  and  are  continued  at 
their  pleasure.  The  Court  has  for  many  years  set  aside 
the  entrance  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  with  the  design 
to  form  an  Exhibition  Fund.  By  investments  and  ac- 
cumulations this  Fund  has  reached  6,000/.  and  upwards, 
and  it  is  from  this  Fund  that  the  Company's  Exhibitions 
are  paid. 

School  Prizes. 

The  Court  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  expend 
yeai-ly  in  books  given  as  Prizes  on  the  result  of  the 
half-yearly  Examinations  62/.  10s.  A  reference  to  the 
printed  Probation  papers  will  show  how  these  are 
awarded. 

There  is  a  Prize  Medal  for  Hebrew  scholarship,  called 
the  Montefiore  Medal.  This  originated  with  Sir-  Moses 
Montefiore,  Bart. 

Also,  a  Prize  of  3/.  a  year  in  books,  for  good  conduct, 
called  the  Gilpin  prize. 

Also,  a  Prize  of  61.  a  year  in  books,  for  English 
History,  called  the  Tyler  prize. 

Also,  a  Prize  of  6/.  a  year  in  books,  for  subjects  con- 
nected with  mercantile  and  profcssionnl  pursuits,  called 
the  Pigeon  and  Pugh  prize. 


II. 

1 .  Merchant  Taylors'  School  was  founded  in  A.D.  1561 , 
by  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  out  of  their  "  general 
funds,"  aided  by  liberal  subscriptions  from  the  members  of 
the  Court.  Perhaps,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the 
School  could  at  that  time  scarcely  be  called  a  Founda- 
tion. It  had,  indeed,  some  scholars  paying  a  small  sum 
per  quarter,  some  paying  a  yet  smaller  sum,  and  some 
absolutely  free.  But  no  scholars  were  clothed  or 
boarded  free  of  cost,  or  distinguished  from  the  rest  as 
foundation  scholars;  nor  indeed  are  any  distinguished  in 
these  respects  now.  What  the  Company  did,  was  to 
find  premises  for  the  School,  which  they  purchased,  and 
to  defray  all  costs  connected  with  its  instruction  and 
upholding,  which  were  not  covered  by  the  payments  of 
the  scholars.  Out  of  their  "  genei'al  funds,"  too,  until 
Sir  Thomas  White's  benefaction  came  into  play,  they 
frequently  granted  Exhibitions  to  deserving  scholars  at 
the  Universities.  A  very  few  years  after  the  School 
was  founded,  A.D.  1663,  Sir  Thomas  White,  knight,  a 
member  of  the  Court,  endowed  the  vSchool  with  thirty- 
seven  life  Fellowships  in  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  .the  founder.  The  boys  elected  to  these 
from  the  School  were  on  probation  for  three  years,  and 
then,  if  found  worthy,  made  full  Fellows.  This  noble 
endowment  at  once  raised  the  position  of  the  School,  for 
its  relations  to  the  College  became  analogous  to  those 
between  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Win; 
Chester  and  New  College,  and  Eton  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Henceforth  it  might  he  called  a  Founda- 
tion. 

The  only  corporate  body  to  which  the  School  is  re- 
lated, so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  is  the  Court  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  It  had  and  has  certain 
relations  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  way  of 
supplying  a  portion  of  the  scholars  of  that  body.  These 
relations  have  been  of  late  considerably  modified  by 
ordinance  of  Privy  Council,  but  they  still  exist.  The 
College,  however,  has  not  and  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  management  of  the  School,  or  the  appointment 
of  the  Master  and  Under-masters. 

2.  This  does  not  apply  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
which  has  no  Collegiate  foundation  or  Chapter  to  which 
it  is  affiliated,  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
the  Wardens  and  Fellows  of  Winchester,  and  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Eton. 

3.  The  court  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  is 
the  governing  body  of  the  School,  and  can  at  any  time 
alter  or  amend  its  constitution. 

4.  6.  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  Statutes  of  the 
School,  unless  some  forty-five  rules  passed  by  the  court 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation  can  be  called  such.  A  great 
many  of  these  have  become  obsolete,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  change  of  manners  and  of  the  value  of  money, 
partly  because  the  circumstances  to  which  they  applied 
have  ceased  to  exist,  partly  because  new  circumstances 
have  caused  a  necessity  for  new  regulations. 

6,  7. 1  could  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of  the 
forty-five  regulations  above  referred  to,  as  they  are  given 
in  Dr.  Wilson's  History  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
But  I  am  unable,  without  going  through  the  whole  of 
the  records  of  the  Company,  to  give  anything  like  an 
account  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  by  "  Order  of  the  Com-t."  I  have  a  short  Paper 
of  Instructions  as  to  the  Duties  of  the  Head  Master,  of 
which  I  give  a  copy  lower  down  (see  answer  12) ;  it  was 
put  into  my  hand  on  my  appointment  in  1845,  and  has 
been  my  general  guide  in  the  management  of  the  School, 
but  I  have  no  methodized  or  collected  code  of  regula- 
tions for  the  particular  government  of  the  School.  This 
has  been,  perhaps,  the  less  necessary  in  my  case, 
because,  having  been  educated  in  the  School  myself,  I 
am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its  practices  and 
traditions.  I  have  always  found  the  Company  disposed 
to  place  full  confidence  in  me,  and  ready  to  consider 
attentively  any  important  alterations  in  the  studies, 
or  hours  or  discipline  of  the  School  which  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  lay  before  them  ;  I  say  important 
alterations,  for  in  small  matters,  purely  administrative, 
they  would  not  wish  to  be  consulted. 

N.B.' — I  have  given  answers  to  questions  4-7,  though 
I  rather  doubt  whether  they  were  intended  to  apply  to 
a   foundation    like  that  of   Merchant  Taylors.     This 
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remark  will  in  a  pjreat  measure  render  any  reply  to 
questions  8  and  9  uiuiecessary. 

8.  The  School  has  no  Visitor  other  than  the  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  theMerchautTaylors'Compauy. 

9.  I  know  of  no  Charters  whatever. 

10.  This  question,  so  far  as  the  original  Emoluments, 
Ac.  of  the  Head  Master  and  other  masters  are  con- 
cerned, is  purely  an  archaeological  one,  and  could  be 
answered  with  some  little  trouble  if  necessary :  but  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  answer  it,  because  it  is 
obviously  asked  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
the  working,  as'  opposed  to  the  non-working  members 
of  a  foundation  like  Eton  and  Winchester,  are  reraune- 
nerated  in  the  proportion  intended  by  the  Founders.  I 
proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  Emoluments  enjoyed 
by  the  Head  Master  and  other  Masters  at  the  present 
time,  premising  that  the  Head  Master  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  payments  or  salaries  to  any  Under  or  Assistant 
Masters. 

The  Emoluments  are  derived  in  the  case  of  the 
Classical  Masters  partly  from  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  School  quarterages,  partly  from  Form  entrance  fees, 
partly  from  direct  payments  made  bj-  the  Company. 

Head  Master  : 

Ancient  stipend  paid  by  Company 
Allowance  in  lieu  of  house 
Allowance  for  fuel  -  -  - 

Quarterage  from  '200  boys  at  10«.  per  qr. 
,,  ,,      40  boys  at  15*.  per  qr. 

Entrance  fees,  say  from  6.5  boys    - 
Form  entrance  fees,  say  from  15  boys  - 


£    s. 

d. 

120  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

520  0 

0 

120  0 

0 

13  5 

0 

3  15 

0 

0    0 


Head  Master's  Assistant : 

Paid  by  Company  -  .  . 

.First  Under  Master  : 

Paid  bj'  Company        -  - 

Quarterage  from  55  bo3's  at  15s.  per  qr. 
Form  entrance  fees  about 


200     0     0 


150 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

327    0    0 


(But  sec  under  1st  Mathematical  master)    200    0    0 


Total 
Second  Under  Master : 
Paid  by  Company 


527     0     0 


-  100  0  0 
Quarterages  from  55  boys  at  15s.  per  qr.  165  0  0 
Form  entrance  fees  about  -  -      17    0    0 


282    0    0 


(But  see  under  3d  Mathematical  master)     100    0    0 


Total 
Third  Under  Master  : 
Paid  by  Company 


382     0     0 


-  -  100  0  0 
Quarterages  from  55  boys  at  15s.  per  qr.  165  0  0 
Form  entrance  fees  about  -  -       17    0    0 


282     0     0 


(But  see  under  2d  Mathematical  master)    100    0    0 


382    0    0 


Total    -  -  

Fourth  Under  Master : 

Paid  by  Company  -  -  -     100    0 

Quarterages  from  55  boys  at  15s.  per  qr.     165     0 
Form  entrance  fees  about  -  -      20    0 


285     0     0 


N.B. — Every  boy  at  entrance  into  the  school  pays  31.  ; 
of  this,  '21.  10s.'  is  received  by  the  company,  6s.  by  the 
Head  Master,  and  5s.  by  the  Master  of  the  Form  in 
which  the  boy  is  placed.  Every  boy  on  rising  to  a 
higher  Form  pays  5s.  to  the  Master  into  whose  Form  he 
is  removed.  Every  boy  pays  101.  per  annum 
terly  instalments. 

Of  this  the  Company  receives  51.  from 
each  boy         .... 

the  Head  Master  receives  2^  from"] 

each  of  the  260  boys  -  -  | 

from    40    boys    Zl.    from     each 

boy    -  -  -  -  -J 

the  1st,  2d,  3rd,  and  4th  Under 

Masters   (each    from   55    boysj    re- 
ceive respectively  'dl. 


m  quar- 


1,300  per  aim. 


640 


660 


Total  from  quarterages 


2,600 


The  above  calculations  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  there  are  260  boys  in  the  school ;  they  are  neces- 
sarily rather  over  than  UTuler  the  actual  receipts. 
'1st    Mathematical  Master   (who    is      £ 

also  1st  Under  Master)         -  -    200  per  ann. 

2d  Mathematical  Master  (who  is  also 

3rd  Under  Master)       -         -         .     100         „ 
3rd    Mathematical  Master   (who   is 

also  2d  Under  Master)  -  -     100         „ 

4th  Mathematical  Master  receives  no 
stipend  as  such,  but  is  also  4th 
Under  Master. 


o 
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1st  Writing  and  Arithmetic  Master  - 
2d  ditto  ..... 

1st  French  Master     - 

2d  ditto  -  -  -  . 


180 
150 

130 

50 

100 


Drawing  Master 

11.  At  the  foiindation  of  the  School  there  was  first, 
a  Head  Master,  sometimes  called  High  Master,  or  simply 
Master  pf  the  School  ;  2d,  three  Ushers  or  Under 
Masters.  The  instruction  to  bo  communicated,  was 
purely  Classical,  care  however  being  taken  that  the 
Eeligious  training  of  the  Scholars  should  be  attended  to 
both  by  the  Head  Master  and  by  the  Ushers.  Hebrew, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  original  rules  of  the 
Company,  was  introduced  by  the  first  Head  Master,  Mr. 
Mulcaster.  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

But  neither  the  number  of  instructors  nor  the  range 
of  instruction,  was  varied  until  the  years  1828-9.  In 
the  former  of  those  two  years.  Mi-.  Bellamy,  then 
Head  Master  of  the  school,  represented  to  the  Coui-t 
the  desirableness  of  introducing  other  subjects,  and 
obtained  their  sanction  to  his  teaching  Mathematics 
for  a  year  to  the  Head  Foim.  This  took  place  out  of 
hours.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  induced  them  to 
appoint  two  Mathematical  Masters,  and  two  Masters 
to  teach  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  The  School  hours 
were  materially  altered,  and  the  afternoon  of  each  day, 
except  Satuiday,  was  devoted  to  these  new  subjects. 
The  Mathematical  Masters  appointed  were,  accidentally, 
already  on  the  staff  as  Under  Masters  ;  but  as  their 
original  salaries  were  not  altered,  and  as  they  were 
paid  separately  for  their  teaching  Mathematics,  the 
staff  may  be  considered  as  increased  in  1829  from  4  to 
8.  In  1845  a  fourth  Under  Master  was  appointed  in 
the  Classical  School.  In  1846,  two  Masters  to  teach 
French  were  appointed.  (French  had  been  taught  out  of 
hours,  for  a  year  before,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
present  Head  Master,  after  this  trial,  the  Court 
formally  introduced  it  into  the  School.)  In  1851  the 
number  of  Mathematical  Masters  was  increased  to 
three,  and  in  1855  to  four.  Accidentally,  these  were 
and  are  Under  Masters  in  the  Classical  School,  but  they 
do  not  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  two  departments; 
e.  g.  the  2d  Under  Master  in  the  Classical  School 
changes  place  with  the  3d  Under  Master  for  Mathe- 
matical purposes,  and  their  salaries  for  Classical  and 
Mathematical  teaching  are  distinct,  with  one  exception 
already  noted.  In  1856,  a  Drawing  Master  was  appointed, 
and  in  1857,  an  Assistant  to  the  Head  Master  in  the 
Classical  School. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  Head  Master;  Head 
Master's  Classical  Assistant ;  four  Under  Masters 
.  teaching  in  the  Classical  School ;  four  Mathematical 
masters,  teaching  amongst  them  about  125  boys  ;  two 
Writing  Masters,  teaching  between  them  about  135 
boys  ;  two  French  Masters,  teaching  between  them  the 
boys  of  the  fii-st  seven  out  of  the  ten  Classical  Forms  ; 
one  Drawing  Master,  teaching  the  first  four  out  of  the 
seven  Mathematical  Classes.  There  is  no  authoritative 
rule  as  to  any  proportion  between  the  number  of  Masters 
and  the  number  of  boys,  except  that  the  Head  Master 
does  not  take  more  than  24  boys  on  the  Head  i'orm,  or 
the  Head  Master's  Assistant,  more  than  about  28.  I  endea- 
vour as  much  as  possible  to  equalize  the  muuber  of  boys 
assigned  to  the  Under  Masters,  but  I  never  keep  back  a 
deserving  boy  with  that  view. 

12.  The  following  is  the  paper  of  instructions,  as  to 
the  Duties  of  the  Head  Master,  alluded  to  in  the  answers 
to  Questions  6,  7 ; — 

1.  To  take  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Whole  School, 
both  Morning  and  Afternoon,  as  regards  studies  and  discipline;  to' 
decide  in  all  cases  of  misconduct  and  punishments  in  respect 
thereof,  except  for  mere  neglect  of  lessons ;  to  select  the  books 
taught,  and  grant  leaves  of  absence,  &c. 

2.  To  be  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  Prayers,  and  to  remain  in 
the  .School  during  the  whole  period  of  studies. 

3.  To  register  in  the  attendance  book,  the  commencement,  dura- 
tion, and  conclusion  of  his  daily  attendance,  and  to  require  the 
same  registration  on  the  part  of  each  of  thclunior  Masters. 

4.  To  teach  his  own  Form,  and  occasionally  to  hear  all  the  other 
Forms,  one  in  every  week  at  the  least,  taking  them  in  his  own  order 

i  2 
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and  turn  ;  and  to  have  under  his  immediate  notice  from  time  to 
time  the  Relis>ous  Instruction  ofthe  School. 

5  To  regulate,  whenever  he  shall  see  necessary,  the  length  ot 
exercises  and  impositions  ;  and  to  have  the  power  to  suspend  any 
boy  for  misconduct,  but  in  every  case  of  suspension  to  report 
thereon  forthwith  to  the  Waster  and  Wardens.  ,      ,  ,„  , 

6.  To  superintend  the  removal  of  the  boys  at  the  halt-yearly 

Removes.  ,  ,       .   j- 

7.  Toprepareat  stated  intervals  a  general  report  as  to  the  studies, 
place,  conduct,  and  merit  or  demerit  of  the  boys  in  his  own  i'orm, 
and  to  require  a  similar  report  to  be  furnished  him  by  each  of  the 
Junior  Blasters  at  the  same  periods,  agreeably  to  a  tabular  form 
to  be  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

8.  (This  has  been  rescinded.) 

9.  To  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  Head  Form,  after  exarauiation, 
from  the  Sixth.  .  . 

10.  To  superintend  the  removal  of  the  boys  from  the  V\  rituig 
and  Arithmetic  to  the  Mathematical  School. 

11.  To  co-operate  with  the  Examiners  in  the  allotment  of  the 
Priz6s. 

12.  To  place  the  boys  on  their  admission  to  the  School  in  the 
different  Forms  according  to  his  judgment. 

13.  To  prepare  the  Papers  and  Books  for  the  Doctors  Day  and 
the  Election  Day. 

14.  To  report  the  number  of  boys  and  the  general  state  ot  the 
School  after  the  specified  form  to  the  Slaster  and  Wardsns  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month,  and  to  every  general  Court  of 
which  he  receives  notice. 

15.  To  provide  the  stationery  for  the  Afternoon  School,  and  pass 
his  account  in  respect  of  the  same  at  Midsummer  in  each  year. 

16.  To  collect  the  Quarterages  due  to  the  Company,  pay  over  the 
same  to  the  clerk  (piarterly,  and  once  in  every  year,  previous  to 
the  July  Court,  render  an  account,  and  pay  over  the  balance. 

n.  To  lay  out  the  money  allowed  by  the  Company  for  the  use 
of  the  Library,  and  render  an  account  of  the  same  at  the  January 
Court  in  every  year. 

18.  To  provide  the  Prize  Books  with  the  money  which  maybe 
granted  bv  the  Company  for  that  purpose. 

19.  To  answer  all  inquiries  respecting  the  School,  whether  by 
letter  or  visit,  from  strangers,  or  parents  and  friends. 

Eemaeks  o>'  the  above  Papeb. 
The  above  document  lias  been  given  here  jiist  as  it 
was   put  into  my  hands,  with    the    exception  that 
refnlation  8,  which   has    been   since  rescinded,  is 
omitted,  and   that    one   or    two  verbal  alterations, 
rendered  necessary   by  a   change  in  the  names  of 
'        Forms,  or  the  dates  of  holding  Courts,  or  the  having 
one  Doctors'  Day  instead  of  two  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  have  been  necessarily  made. 
It  sets  forth  pretty  clearly  the  General  Authority  of 
the  Head  Master  over  the  AVhole  School.     It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  all  byelaws  for  its  manage- 
ment and  all  minor  regulations  proceed  from  him  : 
that  he  enforces  regular  attendance  ;  that  no  note 
accounting  for  a  boy's  absence  is  receivable  by  an 
Under  Master  unless  countersigned  by  him ;    that 
he  is  referred  to  by  the  Under  Masters  in  all  cases 
requiring  pimishment,  except    ordinary  neglect  of 
lessons,  or  inattention  ;  and  that  he  charges  himself 
especially  with   the   maintenance   of  discipline   in 
those   departments   of   the    School    which   are   not 
superintended  by  university  men.     He  examines  at 
any  time    any  form   in   the  School,    and   holds    a 
General  Examination  of  the  whole  School   once    a 
year.     All  questions  of  books,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction come  to  him  for  decision,  and  the  Under 
Masters  resort  to  him  in  every  matter  of  difficulty 
with  complete  confidence. 
Specifically,  the  Head  Master  is  concerned  with  the 
Head  Form  of  the  School,  which  he  instructs  him- 
self.     (The  nature  of  his  instructions  will  appear 
lower  dovra.) 
In  sti-ictuess  the  Head  Master  has  two  Forms,  the  Head 
and  the  Sixth  Form,  both  of  which  are  considered 
his,  and  come  in  a  great  measure  under  his  moral  in- 
fluence. But  in  June  1867  he  was  allowed  by  the  Court 
to  appoint   as   his  Assistant  a  young  man  of  high 
Honors  fresh  from  Oxford,  to  teach  the  Sixth  Form. 
To   this   gentleman  the   whole   care   of   the   Sixth 
Form   is   now   committed,    with   the    exception   of 
teaching  Hebrew.     He   is   in   constant   and   um-e- 
served  commiuiication  with  the  Head  Master,  and 
his  teachmg  is  framed  with  a  view  to  direct  prepa- 
i-ation  for  the  Head  Form.     His  appointment  rests 
with  the  Head  Master,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Court,  who  pay  his  stipend. 
The  four  Classical  Under  Masters  have  each  of  them  his 
own  Forms.     "When  the  Head  Master  is  not  present 
the  first  Classical  Under  Master  is  in  charge  of  the 
yvhole  School.  It  so  happens  that  at  present   the  foiu- 
Classical  Under  Masters  are  also  the  Masters  in  the 
Mathematical  School.  They  are  appointed  or  advanced 
by  the  Coiu-t  without  any  necessity  for  concurrence 
on   the   part   of  the   Head   Master,    but   it  is    not 
probable  that  the  Court  would  appoint  any  one  or 
advance  any  one  to  a  higher  position  if  the  Head 
Master   showed  them  that    such    appoiatment   or 


advancement  would  do  harm  to  the  School.     By  in- 
variable   custom,    the    Head    Master    and    Under 
Masters  have   been   graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Head  Master's  Assistant  has  not  been  required 
to  be  in  Holy  Orders  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, but  has  always  received  them  soon  afterwards. 
With  regard  to  the  French,  Writing  and  Arithmetic, 
and   Drawing   Masters,   they    are,   by    custom,    if 
English,  to  bo  meinliers  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  not  being  English,  they  must  Jjcloug  to  some 
Christian  body  not  Roman  Catholic.     They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  rule  or  usage  respecting  super- 
annuation of  the  Under  Masters,  or  of  any  provision 
for  it. 
13  to  15.  Merchant  Taylors'   School  has  no  "  Foun- 
dation   Scholars  "    in    the    sense    intended    in     these 
questions. 

16.  No  local  or  other  Qualification,  except  the  literary 
one,  mentioned  in  answers  to  questions  1,  2,  3,  Part  III;, 
and  that  of  age,  is  required  for  entrance  into  Merchant 
Taylors'  School. 

i7.  This  does  not  apply  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

18.  The  School  fees  of  every  boy  are  101.  in  quarterly 
payment  of  2?.  10s.  Besides  this,  each  boy  pays  five 
shillings  on  being  advanced  to  a  higher  Form.  For  this 
sum  he  receives  his  education.  We  have  no  Excep- 
tional Studies,  i.e.,  such  as  may  bo  pursued  or  not  at 
the  option  of  parents,  and  we  have  no  additional 
charges  for  Mathematics,  or  Writing  and  Arithmetic, 
or  French,  or  Drawing.  Every  boy  who  is  not  fit 
for  Mathematics  goes  into  the  AVriting  and  Arithmetic 
School  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  has  made  suffi- 
cient progress  there  is  advanced  to  the  Mathematical 
School.  Every  boy  who  has  reached  the  Lower  Division 
Form  in  the  Classical  School,  begins  French  ;  every  boy 
who  has  reached  the  Sixth  Form,  begins  Hebrew  ;  and, 
every  boy  who  has  reached  the  fourth  Class  in  the 
Mathematical  School,  begins  Drawing.  No  Tuition  out 
of  School  is  recognized  by  the  School  authorities  as  part 
of  the  regular  instruction. 

19.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  unless  indeed  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
boys'  quarterages  is  intended.  If  so,  putting  the 
average  number  of  boys  at  260,  and  supposing  each  to 
pay  101.  per  annum,  the  amount  received  would  be 
2,600/.  This  is  almost  invariable.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  variable  amount  of  Form  entrance  fees.  In 
1860,  it  amounted  to  691.  lbs. 

20  to  22.  There  are  no  Boarding  Houses  fornially 
recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  School,  and  very 
few  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  reside  actually  in  the 
City.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  boys  reside 
with  their  parents  away  from  the  City,  and  come  in 
every  morning  by  rail,  coach,  or  boat ;  Clapham,  Ken- 
nington,  Camberwell.  Croydon,  and  even  Reigate, 
Blackheath,  Forest  Hill,  New  Cross,  and  Richmond 
on  the  south  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  north  Clapton, 
Highgate,  Hampstead,  Kensington,  &c.  fmmish  many ; 
others  come  from  various  parts  of  the  West  End ;  but 
there  are  several  unrecognized  boarding  houses  for 
boys  who  live  too  far  away.  The  first  and  second 
Under  Masters  take  boarders ;  so  do  one  or  two  clergy- 
men not  connected  with  the  instruction  of  the  School, 
and  there  are  also  one  or  two  dames.  Day  boarders 
are  received  in  all  except  the  two  Under  Masters' 
houses. 

Though  not  recognized  officially,  and  of  course  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Head  Master,  he  is  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  system  pursued  in  all  these 
houses,  and  is  every  now  and  then  appealed  to  by  the 
persons  keeping  them.  If  he  had  reason  to  believe 
their  system  to  be  laad,  and  if,  after  remonstrance  and 
explanation,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  them,  he  would 
refrain  from  recommending  them,  or  even  advise 
parents  not  to  send  their  boys  to  them.  Parts  and 
exercises  are  prepared  in  the  boarding  houses,  con- 
sidered as  the  boys'  homes  for  the  time  ;  but  only  such 
parts  or  exercises  as  boys  actually  living  at  home  would 
be  required  to  prepare.  Except  in  special  cases  and 
for  a  short  period,  the  Head  Master  does  not  recommend 
that  boys  should  have  assistance  in  their  exercises.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  such  assistance  within  due  limits, 
and  boys  who  habitually  depend  upon  it,  lose  places  in 
the  School  examinations  from  want  of  self-reliance. 

The  Head  Master  used  to  take  about  twenty  boarders 
when  he  resided  in  the  School  House,  close  to  the  School. 
He  has  not  taken  any  since  he  resided  elsewhere,  i.e., 
for  the  six  years  last  past. 

23  to  25.  These  do  not  apply  to  Merchant  Taylors' 
School.    The  charges  for  boarding  at  the  1st  and  2d 
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Under  Musters'  houses  are  60  guineas  per  annum.  At 
the  other  liou.ses  the  charges  are  somewhat  lower, 
and  in  some  of  them  vary  according  to  the  age  of 
the  boys. 

26.  Boys  at  the  boarding  houses  of  course  get  their 
mid-day  meal  at  those  houses  ;  and  various  boys  who 
come  from  a  distance  dine  at  the  boarding  houses  as 
day  boarders.  Several,  who  are  the  sons  of  merchants, 
&c.,  lunch  at  their  fathers'  offices  in  the  ('ity.  The 
portress  of  the  School  is  allowed  to  keep  a  sort  of  pastry- 
cook's shop  on  the  premises,  which  is  open  at  certain 
times.  The  Head  Master  discourages  the  resort  of  boys 
to  eating  houses,  and  always  recommends  the  parents 
to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  middle  of  the  day 
at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

'27.  This  does  not  apply  to  Merchant  Taylors]  School. 

28.  The  parent  selects  a  boarding  house  at  his  owu 
discretion,  btit  he  frecpiently  consults  the  Head  Master 
on  the  subject.  The  advice  given  varies  accortling  to 
the  means  of  the  parent,  and  the  age  and  reported  dis- 
position of  the  boy. 


29.  This  has  been  alroad}'  answered  under  questions 
20  to  22  so  far  as  it  is  ajiplicable  to  Merchant  Taylors'. 

30.  For  this  also,  under  the  same  limitations,  see 
answers  to  questions  20  to  22. 

•U.  The  latter  part  of  this  question  does  not  apply  to 
JKrchant  Taylors'.  I  will  attempt  an  answer  to  the 
former  part  of  it,  though  in  consequence  of  the  very 
different  ages  at  which  boys  enter  the  school,  no  infer- 
ence of  any  vahio  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

Let  the  number  of  lioys  in  the  School  be  supposed  to 
be  260. 

And  about  52  presentations  to  be  issued  every  year. 

Then  the  average  continuance  of  boys  in  the  School 
would  be  five  years. 

Those  who  stay  to  go  olf  to  the  University  are  some- 
times 7,  8.  or  9  years  in  the  School,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  portion  of  our  Election  Paper  for  1861. 
One  or  two  boys  on  it  have  been  even  longer  thau  nine 
years. 


Election  Paper,  June  11, 1861, 

Names  and  Order  of  the  Head  Scholars. 

Nativity.                                        Admission. 

Continuanre  on  the 
Head  Form. 

Year. 

Month. 

Year. 

Month. 

Form. 

1.  Henry  Duff  Traill 

2.  Edward  Conrjuitt  Dormer      -           -          - 

3.  .Ufrod  Jl.ii-slmll 

4.  I>ancelot  I.anilKTt  Shari>e 

5.  .\rthur  Louirlibiiroujih        .... 

6.  Ueginalil  lluclics           .... 

7.  Cieorpe  Hookliani                 -        .       .        - 

8.  Sydney  Prior  Hall 

1812 
1R« 
1M2 

1SI2 
1812 

Aui;ustlt 

(k-lober-.'t 

July  JG      . 

Oc-lobiT  12 

.luni-  20     .        .        . 

January  4         -       - 

()rtobei-23 

October  18 

1853 
1852 
1S32 
ISiO 
18.')4 
1S51 
1850 
1855 

April  It    -       - 
March  2.-i  - 
Vebruar.v  5       -       - 
Dicemljcr  J 
June  20     •       -       - 
September  27  - 
DeccmlK'r  4      -       - 
Marcli  20  -       -       - 

Third 

I'etty 

Firt.t 

Third 

First 

Second 

Petty 

Second 

■t  years. 

*     „ 

4      „ 

3     „      B  months. 

3     „ 

»     „      9       ,. 

3     .. 

2     „ 

Answers. 

MEnCHANT 

Tavlobs'. 

Rev. 
J.  A.  Hessey. 


All  these  boys  then  left  School. 


32.  (1).  The  total  number  of  boys  now,  Dec.  14th, 
1861,  in  the  School,  is  262.  The  professed  immber  is 
250,  but  a  floating  10,  more  or  less,  is  allowed.  As 
nominations  are  always  issued  in  advance,  on  a  cal- 
culation of  probable  vacancies,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
very  exactly  within  the  limit. 

(2).  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  tho 
last  twenty  years,  is  as  follows : — 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


259 
260 
260 
259 
266 
266 
258 
267 
262 
275 


1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


264 
263 
258 
247 
257 
262 
266 
265 
264 
262 


(3).  The  number  of  boys   now,  Dec.  14th,  1861,  in 
each  Classical  Forni;  is, 

Head  Form,  i.e..  Monitors  (8),  Prompters  (8),  and 
Upper  Sixth  (7)      -  -  -  -  - 


23 
26 
31 
18 
23 
25 
32 
30 
27 
27 

262 


I  have  taken  the  date,  Dec.  14th,  1861,  because  it 
represents  the  number  of  boys  in  each  Form  in  the 
quarter  from  Michaelmas  day  to  Christmas'  day, 
before  the  Classical  Remove  takes  place. 

The  number  of  boys  in  October,  1861,  just  before  the 
Mathematical  Remove,  in  each  Mathematical  Class,  is, 


Sixth  Form 
Upper  Fifth  Form 
Lower  Fifth  Form 
Fourth  Form 
Upper  Division  Form 
Lower  Division  Form 
Third  Form 
Second  Form 
First  Form 


Head  Class  1st  Section  - 

.    2 

2d  Section     - 

-    3 

,,         3d  Section    - 

-     5 

,,        4th  Section   - 

-  10 

Second  Class 

,,                        .                  - 

-  10 

Thii-d  Class 

,,                        .                 - 

-  12 

Fourth  Class 

,,                       .                  . 

-  11 

Fifth  Class 

_                 _ 

-  14 

Sixth  Class 

»                       -                 - 

-  20 

Seventh  Class 

,  1st  Division    - 

-  27 

19 

2d  Division 

-  16 

130 


The  number  of  boys  in  each  French  class  is. 

Class  of  Monitors,  Prompters,  and  Upper  Sixth       -  23 

Class  of  Sixth  Form  -  -  -  -  26 

Class  of  Upper  Fifth  Form    -  -  -  -  31 

Class  of  Lower  Filth  and  Fourth  Forms       -  -  41 

Class  of  Upper  Division  Form  -  -  -  25 

Class  of  Lower  Division  Form  -  -  -  32 

178 

Boys  do  not  commence  French  until  they  have  reached 

the  Lower  Division  Form.     The  lowest  three  Forms  in 

the  Classical  School,   viz.,  the  Third,  Second,  and  First 

Forms,  do  not  learn  French.     They  contain  at  present, 

84  boys  ; 

178  learning  French. 

262 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  Arithmetic  Class  is  (Oct. 

1861), 

28-) 

29 

34  M32  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

41 J 
130 


1st  Class 
2d  Class 
3d  Class 
4th  Class 
Add  Math. 


boys 


262 


The  number  of  boys  in  each  Drawing  Class  is, 

Head  Class  -  20"i  CoiTCsponding  to  andcompris- 

Second  Class  -  10  I      ing   the    same    boys   as   the 

Third  Class  -  12  f     Mathematical  Classes,  Head, 

Fom-th  Class  -  11 J       Second,  Third,  and  Fourth. 


53_ 

(4).  The  number  of  boys  nowineachBoarding  House  is, 
In  the  house  of  the  1st  Under  Master  -  -     10 

,,  2nd  Under  Master  -  -      6 

-  22 

-  4 

-  25 

-  10 

-  6 

83 


IIL 

1.  On  nomination,  a  boy  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  nine  years  at  the  least.  There  is  no  age  mentioned 
above  which  he  cannot  enter  ;  but  if  he  is  above  fifteen, 
unless  he  is  very  far  advanced,  his  parents  would  not 
be  recommended  to  enter  him. 


Rev.  F. 

T. 

Rev.  H. 

M. 

Mr.  M. 

_ 

Mrs.  B. 

_ 

Mr.  B. 

li  s 
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2,  3.  In  order  to'  enter,  a  boy  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  pretty  well,  and  have  learned  the  "Acci- 
dence "  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Latin  Grammar. 
It  is  also  expected  that  he  be  acquainted  with  the 
leading  facts  of  the  early  Scriptui'e  History,  and  with 
the  Chuj'ch  Catechism. 

Bat,  if  a  boy  is  over  eleven  years  of  age,  he  must 
be  further  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  Third  Form. 

If  he  is  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  enter  upon  the 
Upper  Division  Form. 

N.B. — These  two  rules  have  been  only  recently 
adopted  by  the  Court,  on  the  representation  of  the  Head 
Master  of  the  inexpediency  of  having  boys  of  advanced 
age  in  the  Lowest  Forms  among  quite  little  boys. 

There  is  no  regulation  as  to  the  time  a  boy  may 
remain  in  one  of  the  Lower  Forms,  but,  if  he  remained 
a  very  long  time,  and  appeared  either  incapable  or 
hopelessly  idle,  the  Head  Master  would  probably  re- 
commend his  parents  to  remove  him. 

4.  This  is  not  defined  by  regulation  ;  but  practically, 
no  boys  are  placed  at  their  admission  in  the  Head  or 
Sixth  Forms,  which  are  limited  in  numbers. 

5.  A  boy  cannot  be  a  Candidate  for  a  Scholarship  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  after  the  11th  of  June  pre- 
vious to  his  nineteenth  birthday. 

For  educational  purposes  he  may  stay  till  his  nine- 
teeth  birthday. 

If  he  is  a  Candidate  for  an  Andrev.'s  Exhibition,  and 
his  nineteenth  birthday  has  occurred  before  the  11th  ot 
June  in  which  he  is  a  Candidate,  he  is  allowed  to  stay 
till  that  11th  of  June. 

If  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  Candidate  for  a  Parkin's 
Mathematical  Exhibition,  by  being  under  nineteen  on 
the  second  Monday  before  Easter  (the  day  ajipointed 
for  the  Examination),  he  is  allowed  to  stay  till  the  11th 
of  June,  though  his  birthday  may  have  occurred  in  the 
interval. 

6.  Tabular  Statements  corresponding  respectively 
with  the  forms  B,  C,  D,  with  respect  to  each  Form,  as 
compared  with  each  Class  or  Subdivision,  or  Cross- 
division  of  the  School,  are  annexed  to  these  answers. 

The  Table  E,  relating  to  private  Tutors,  or  Under- 
Masters  acting  as  such,  does  not  apply  to  Merchant 
Taylors'  School. 

7.  The  Head  Master  does  not  introduce  a  new  study, 
such  as  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  or  Mathematics,  or 
French,  or  Drawing,  for  which  an  addition  to  the  staff 
would  be  required,  without  consulting  the  Court  of  the 
Company,  and  obtaining  their  deliberate  sanction. 

But  the  introduction  of  improvements  into  a  branch  of 
study  already  existing  in  the  School,  such  for  instance, 
as  encouraging  exactness  in  English  in  the  lower  boys 
by  Writing  from  Dictation,  or  inducing  the  elder  boys  to 
study  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  making  it  the  qua- 
lification for  one  of  the  Four  Chief  Prizes,  would  rest  with 
him  entirely.  So  also  would  the  regulation  of  the  stan- 
dard for  Forms  and  Classes,  the  choice  of  books,  or 
editions,  and  generally  the  adjustment  of  the  studies  so 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day.  It  is,  however, 
always  his  practice  to  consult  with  the  Master  of  the 
Form,  or  the  Teacher  of  the  special  subject,  which  would 
be  affected  by  any  alteration,  before  he  finally  decides 
upon  any. 

8.  The  Under  and  Assistant  Masters  have  not  indeed  a 
voice  consultative,  if  by  that  term  it  is  implied  that  they 
are  convoked  foi*debate  on  the  subject  of  the  studies  of 
the  School.     But,  as  was  said  in  the  answer  to  question  8, 
p.  241,  the  Head  Master,  believing  that  he  has  earnest 
and  efficient  men  working  under  him,  consults  with  those 
of  each  department,  when  he  thinks  it  may  be  desirable  to 
make  any  alteration.    This  is  more  particularly  the  case, 
if  the  subject  is  one  with  which  he  is  not  himself  specially 
acquainted;  e.(?.,  in  determining  the  books  to  be  used 
and  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  the  Mathematical  De- 
partment,   he  is   guided    by   the    opinion   of  the   first 
Mathematical  Master.     But  in  every   department,  the 
Head  Master  is  always  ready  to  receive  and  consider 
suggestions  made  by  the  Under  and  Assistant  Masters. 
9.  The  Basis  of  the  School  is  a  Classical  and  Literary 
basis.     WTien  a  boy  enters,  he  is  placed  in  a  Classical 
Form,  according  to  his  age  and  acquirements,  and  this 
determities  his  rank  in  the   School.     He  rises  from  one 
Form  to  another,  by  the  proficiency  and  industry  which 
he  displays  during  the  time   he  has  been  in  his  Form 
(facts  ascertainable  liy  daily  marks,  which  are  averaged'), 
and  by  the  way   in  which   he  acquits  himself  both  on 
paper  and  in  viva  voce,  at  the  half-yearly  Examinations. 
The   subjects   on   which  his  education    is    based,    are 
Divinity  and   Scripture  History.  Classics,   including,  of 
course,  Composition,  Ancient  Geography  and  History, 
and  to  a  certain  extent.  Modern  Geography  and  History. 
And  his   knowledge  of  English  is  tested  continually, 


though,  of  course,  incidentally,  by  the  correctness  of  his 
oral  readings,  and  by  the  spelling  and  construction  of  his 
translations  on  paper.  Want  of  proficiency  in  any  one 
of  these  points,  of  course,  so  far  as  his  opportunities 
have  gone,  would  lower  a  boy's  place  at  his  Kemove,  or, 
if  very  striking,  would  make  him  lose  his  Remove  for 
the  time  altogether.  Proficiency  in  them  would  ensure 
his  Remove,  independently  of  his  proficiency  or  wont  of 
proficiency  in  other  subjects,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  presently.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
cases  of  determined  idleness  or  inattention  to  work  in 
other  Departments,  especially  a  department  falling 
under  the  same  faculty  that  acquirement  of  Classical 
Languages  does,  (French  for  instance.)  is  liable  to  be 
punished  by  suspension  of  a  Classical  Remove.  The 
Classical^Remove  takes  place  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
half-year,  (at  Midsummer  and  Chi-istmas),  Ijut  cases  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  which  a  Bye-remove,,  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  is  granted  to  a  boy  of  extraordinary  merit 
and  proficiency. 

A  boy  makes  his  way  in  the  manner  above  stated  from 
the  First,  through  the  Second,  Third,  Lower  Division, 
Upper  Division,  Fourth,  Lower  Fifth,  and  Upper  Fifth 
Forms  to  the  Sixth  Form.  (How  he  advances  from  the 
Sixth  to  the  Head  Form  will  be  explained  bye  and  bye.) 
There  is  nothing  to  impede  his  progress,  except  idleness 
or  want  of  capacity.  He  is  encouraged  by  Prizes  in  each 
Form;  if  he  does  not  obtain  a  prize  he  may  still  bo  honor- 
ably mentioned ;  and  he  is  not  stopped  by  any  Foi'm  above 
him  being  limited  in  numbers,  until  he  is  a  Candidate  for 
the  Sixth  Foi-m  which  is  limited  in  numbers. 

Classics  are  taught  in  the  Morning  School  from  a 
quarter  past  nine  to  a  quarter  to  one  ;  but  French  is 
taught  in  the  Morning  School  also.  As  soon  as  a  boy 
has  reached  the  Lower  Division  Form,  he  is  put  into  a 
French  Class  as  part  of  his  regular  and  necessary  work, 
and  has  two  lessons  a  week  of  an  hour  each,  taken  out 
of  the  Morning  School.  At  the  introduction  of  French 
in  1846,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  how  it  would 
least  interfere  with  the  Classical  or  other  AVork  of  the 
School.  It  appeared  that  if  it  was  taught  in  the  after- 
noon, it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  breaking  up  the 
Mathematical  Classes, — the  faculty  of  learning  Lan- 
guages being  so  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  acquiring 
abstract  Science.  The  only  resource  then  seemed  to  be 
to  teach  it  in  the  morning  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  if  a 
Classical  Form  were  sent  in  its  entirety  to  the  French 
Master,  the  boys  belonging  to  it  would  probably  not 
exhibit  greater  inequality  in  French  than  they  did 
already  in  Classics.  This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted. 
The  two  French  Masters  attend  every  day  from  \  to  12 
to  4  to  1,  and  receive  Classes  made  up  of  the  Classical 
Forms  tmce  a  week,  in  the  following  order  : — 

Monday  and     Class  of  Monitors,  Prompters, 
Thursday.  and  Upper   Sixth,    i.e.    the 

Head  Form. 
Class  of  the  Sixth  Form 


Class  of  the  Upper  Fifth  Form 

Class  of  the  Lower  Fifth  and 

Fourth  Forms. 
Class   of  the   Upper  Division 

Form. 
Class  of   the   Lower  Division 

Form. 


Senior 
French 
Master. 


Junior 
French 
Master. 


Tuesday  and 

Friday. 

Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

Monday  and 

Thursday. 

Tuesday  and 

Friday. 

Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

By  this  arrangement  also  another  advantage  is 
secured,  None  of  the  Under  Masters  lose  both  their 
Forms  at  once.  While  the  Upper  Fifth  is  at  French,  the 
Lower  Fifth  remains  with  the  First  Under  Master,  and 
vice  versa.  While  the  Fourth  is  at  French,  the  Upper 
Division  remains  with  the  Second  Under  Master,  and 
vice  versa.  And  while  the  Lower  Division  is  at  French, 
the  Third  Under-Master  has  still  with  him  the  Third, 
which  does  not  learn  French. 

The  plan  has,  on  the  whole,  answered  pretty  well, 
though  it  is  susceptible  of  various  improvements.  An 
obvious  one  would  be  the  separation,  for  the  purposes 
of  French,  of  the  Lower  Fifth,  and  Fourth  Forms,  and 
the  attendance  of  one  of  the  French  Masters  at  another 
hoirr  to  teach  only  one  of  them  at  a  time.  But  this 
cannot  be  brought  aliout  until  we  have  more  class- 
rooms. At  Christmas  an  Examination  on  paper  and  vivci 
voce  is  conducted  either  by  a  special  Examiner,  or 
by  the  Senior  French  Master,  of  all  the  French 
Classes ;  and  the  boys  in  each  Class  are  arranged 
and  their  merit  determined  by  numbers  representing 
the  combined  result  of  their  six  months'  work,  and  their 
proficiency  as  displayed  in  the  examination.  In  .June 
the  marks  of  the  half-year  only  are  added  up,  and  the 
boj's  are  placed  accordingly.     At  the  conclusion  of  each 
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•half-year,  tho  best  boy  in  each  Class  receives  a  Prize, 
and  various  other  boys  receive  honorable  mention.  In 
the  Head  Form  the  Prize  is  more  important,  and  the 
winner  of  it  in  both  half-years  is  called  the  French 
Prizeman  of  the  year.  (If  one  boy  is  tirst  at  Christmas 
and  another  at  Juno  the  Prize  is  divided.)  To  have 
gained  this  position  would  be  an  element  in  determining 
the  general  merit  of  a  boy,  because  it  would  show  that 
he  had  employed  one  of  his  talents  well  ;  and  in  any 
account  that  the  Head  Master  would  give  to  tho  Court, 
of  a  boy's  distinctions,  on  his  applioation  for  a  Minor 
Exhibition  at  the  Universities,  this  fact  would  appear.  I 
cannot,  however,  say  that,  except  indirectly,  i.e.  by  im- 
provement of  taste,  by  incitement  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  by  consciousness  of  success 
(though  this  is  a  great  thing),  the  cultivation  of  French 
contributes  to  a  boy's  rise  in  the  School.  I  will  only  add, 
before  I  dismiss  tho  subject,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  half-year,  wo  have  French  Dramatic  Speeches  (in 
which  the  Monitors  are  the  Interlocutors),  which  are 
found  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

A  large  portion  of  question  9  has  now  been  answered, 
and  it  appears  that  tho  Forms  in  Classics  are  coincident 
with  the  Classes  in  French,  or  rather  that  what  is  called 
the  Upper  Fifth  Form  in  Classics  (for  instance),  is  called 
the  class  of  the  Upper  Fifth  Form  in  French,  &c. 

But  the  Arithmetic  and  Writing,  and  Mathematical 
Classes  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Classical  Forms,  and 
proficiency  or  lack  of  proficiency  in  them  does  not  atfect, 
except  in  two  instances,  which  will  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently, the  rise  of  a  boj'  in  the  School.  These  subjects 
are  taught  in  the  Afternoon  School,  for  the  instruction  of 
which  there  are  two  Arithmetic  Masters  and  four  Mathe- 
matical Masters.  The  same  boys  who  in  the  morning 
were  ranged  in  ten  Forms,  according  to  their  Classical 
proficiency,  are  in  the  afternoon  ranged  with  absolute 
disregard  of  their  morning  position,  in  four  Ai-ithmetic 
Classes  and  seven  Mathematical  Classes,  some  of  which 
arc  subdivided.  And  the  nomenclature  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, e.g.  : — 

Matlipiuatieal  and  Arithmetic 

Classical  or  Morning  School.  or  Afternoon  School. 


Head  Form 
Sixth  Form 
Upper  Fifth  Form 
Lower  Fifth  „ 
Fourth  Form 
Upper  Division 
Lower  Division 
Third  Form   - 
Second  Form 
First  K.ivm 


■1 


Head  Class,  Sect.  1 

„        Sect.  2 

Sect.  3 

,,        Sect.  4 

2nd      „ 

3rd      „         - 

4th      „ 

5th      ., 

6th 

7th 


Division  1 
,,     Division  2 

130  boys. 

1st  Class  1  Arith- 

2nd     ,,   -  I    metic 

.'^rd     ..    -  (      and 

4th      ,,    -J    WritK. 

132  boys. 

262  262  boys. 

If  a  boy,  on  entering  the  School,  knows  little  or  -no 
Arithmetic  and  does  not  write  a  good  hand,  he  is  placed 
in  the  Arithmetic  School,  and  must  work  his  way  up 
through  the  several  Classes  to  the  Mathematical  School, 
into  which  there  is  a  Bcmove  twice  a  year,  in  March 
and  October,  when  an  Examiner  conducts  a  formal 
Examination.  If  he  is  fit,  on  entering,  for  the  Mathe- 
matical School,  he  is  placed  there  at  once  in  the  Class 
for  which  he  appears  qualified.  Here,  as  in  the 
Classical  School,  a  formal  Examination  on  paper  is  con- 
ducted by  an  Examiner  twice  a  year,  in  March  and 
October.  After  each  Examination  a  list  is  issued.  In 
such  list  the  order  in  each  Class  is  the  order  of  general 
merit,  and  results  from  compounding  the  marks 
assigned  by  the  Examiner,  which  are  given,  with  those 
of  the  half-year's  work.  The  names  of  certain  boys 
are  printed  in  CiPiTAXs,— these  are  entitled  to  Prizes  ; 
the  names  of  others  are  printed  in  italics,— these  are 
entitled  to  honorable  notice  for  work  durino-  the  half- 
year.  Such  Prizes  are  adjudged  in  the  several  Sections 
of  the  Head  Class  to  the  highest  boy  absolutely  ;  in  the 
other  Classes  to  the  highest  boy  according  to  the  above 
principle  who  has  not  been  more  than  six  months  in  the 
Class.  Each  Class,  except  the  highest,  has  a  line  in  it. 
Those  above  the  line  are  removed  on  the  issue  of  the 
li.st  to  the  Class  above  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
list.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  highest  boy  in  the 
Head  Class  of  mathematics  in  the  two  half-years  is  con- 
sidered with  the  Mathematical  Prizeman  of  the  year. 
(If  one  boy  is  first  at  Christmas,  and  another  at  June,  the 


Prize  is  divided.)  To  have  gained  this  positiim  would  be 
mi  element  in  determining  the  general  merit  of  a  boy, 
because  it  would  show  that  he  had  omjiloyed  one  of  his 
talents,  perhaps  his  special  talent,  well,  and  in  any 
account  that  the  Head  Master  would  give  to  the  Court  of 
a  boy's  distinctions,  on  his  application  for  a  Minor  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Universities,  this  fact  would  appear. 
Matliematical  proficiency  does  not,  however,  atlect  a 
boy's  Classical  position  (with  two  exceptions).  A  coin- 
cidence of  the  best  Mathematician  and  the  best  Classic 
is  indeed  rare  at  School  as  it  is  at  the  Uiuversity  ; 
e.  g.,  in  1857,  the  best  Mathennitician  was  iu  the  Upper 
Sixth  Form  ;  in  1858.  the  Eighth  Monitor ;  in  1859,  the 
Head  Monitor;  in  I860,  the  Sixth  Monitor  ;  and  in  1861, 
the  Third  Monitor.  But  every  year  an  Exhibition  to 
Cambridge  of  50i.  for  four  years  is  given  to  the  best 
Mathematician  ;  and  it  has  happened  that  when  every 
fourth  yeai-  the  two  Pitt  Exhibitions  fall  vacant,  the 
great  merit  of  the  chief  Mathennitician  has  been  com- 
bined with  sufficient  classical  attainments  to  enable 
him  to  secure  one  of  them. 

There  are  also  two  points  in  which  a  boy's  proficiency 
or  lack  of  proficiency  in  the  afternoon  School  afl'ects  his 
classical  position : — 

1.  Before  he  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  Promp- 
ters' Bench,  he  must  pass  such  an  examination  in  Arith- 
metic as  is  required  for  responsions  at  Oxford. 

2.  He  must  be  of-  the  standing  of  the  third  Class  in 
Mathematics  al  the  least. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  explained  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  system  on  which  the  boys  of  the  School  arc 
classified  in  the  afternoon.  I  have,  however,  two  more 
subjects  to  notice  : — 

1  In  the  "Writing  and  Arithmetic  School,  Writing  from 
Dictation  is  taught  with  considerable  success  ;  and  the 
boys  are  encouraged  by  prizes. 

2.  In  the  Mathematical  School,  Drawing  is  taught  to 
the  boys  of  the  Classes  of  the  First  and  Second  Mathema- 
tical Masters.  A  Drawing  Master  is  in  attendance  twice 
a  week,  for  two  hours,  from  a  c|uarter  to  two  till  a  quarter 
to  foiu-.  He  teaches  at  a  time  only  one  of  the  Classes 
belonging  to  a  Mathematical  Master,  so  as  to  leave 
the  Master  the  other  of  his  two  Classes,  and  he  detains 
the  Class  one  hour. 

AVe  have  no  provision  for  teaching  Physical  Sciences, 
practically  and  experimentally  at  least,  in  Merchant 
Taylors'  School ;  nor  do  I  see,  at  present,  that  it  would 
be  very  easj-  to  embrace  them  in  our  course,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  it  continues  w^hat  it  is,  essentially  a  Classical 
and  Literary  one.  In  the  afternoon,  indeed,  a  portion  of 
the  boys  might,  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  career,  be 
allowed  to  discontinue  mathematics  and  pursue  physical 
science  ;  but  in  order  to  effect  this  arrangement,  we 
should  require  special  Masters  and  more  class-rooms 
than  we  possess  at  present.  Our  Mathematical  reading 
is  very  high,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of 
the  subjects  in  which  the  several  Classes  were  tried  in 
the  October  Examination  in  1861. 


List  op  Subjects. 


Boys 
in  Class. 

2  Head  Class. — 1st  Section. 

(i.)  Euclid,  Books  I.-IV.  VT.  XI.  1-21. 
(ii.    Algebra  (Hall's), 
(iii.)  Plane  Trigonometry  (Snowball's), 
(iv.)  Geometrical  Conic  Sections  (Drew's), 
(v.)  Analjrtical  Conic  Sections  (Puckle's). 
(vi.)  Differential  Calculus  ; — One    Independent 

Variable, 
(vii.)  Statics  (Parkinson's), 
(viii.)  Dynamics  (Parkinson's), 
(ix.)  Hydrostatics  (Phear's). 
(x.)  Spherical  Trigonometry  (Snowball's), 
(xi.)  Newton's  Principia,  Sec.  I.  II.  III.  (Evans'). 

3  Head  Class. — 2d  Section. 

(i.) — (v.),  (vii.) — (ix.),  same  as  for  1st  Section, 
(vi.)  Differential  Calculus,  to  Chap.  XII. 
5    Head  Class. — 3d  Section. 

(i.) — (iv.),  (vii.) — (ix.),  same  as  for  1st  Section. 
(v.)  Ajialytical  Conic  Sections  (Todhunter's). 
10     Head  Class. ^th  Section. 

(i.) — (iii.),  (vii.),  same  as  for  1st  Section, 
(iv.)  Geometrical  Conic  Sections,  Parabola  and 
Ellipse. 

10  Second  Class. 

(i.) — (iii.),  same  as  for  Head  Class. 
12  Third  Class. 

(i.) — (ii.),  same  as  for  Head  Class. 

11  Fourth  Class. 

Euclid,  same  as  for  Head  Class. 
Algebra,  to  end  of  Progressions. 


Answers. 

Mehchant 
T.wi.oits'. 

liev. 
J.  A.  Jlessei/. 
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Answers. 

Merchant 
Taylors'. 

Rev. 
J.  A.  Hesscy. 


Hoys 
in  Class. 

14  Fifth  Class. 

Euclid,  Books  I.-IV. 

Algebra,  to  p.  105,  witli  Problems. 
20  Sixth  Class. 

Euclid,  Books  I.,  II. 

Algebra,  to  p.  88. 
27  Seventh  Class,  1st  Division. 

Euclid,  Book  I.  1-41. 

Algebra  (Scott's  Bridge's  Elementary),  to  p.  75. 
10  Seventh  Class,  2d  Division. 

Euclid,  Book  I.   1-20. 

Algebra  (Scott's  Bridge's  Elementary),  top.  43. 

130 

The  following  books  are  also  recommended  to  the 
Head  and  Second  Classes  : — Bland's  Equations.  Bland's 
Geometrical  Problems.  Hind's  or  Lund's  larger  Algebra. 
Gregory's  Examples  in  the  Differential  and  Intesral 
Calculus.  Walton's  Mechanical  Problems.  WaUtii  s 
Problems  in  Piano  Co-ordinate  Geometry.  Cambridge 
Senate  House  Problems. 

Besides  the  examination  held  by  the  School  Examiner, 
the  First  Mathematical  Master  examines  every  Class 
himself  in  the  course  of  each  half-year. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  this  standard,  it  would  bo  next 
to  impossible  to  introduce  experimental  sciences  (Che- 
mistry, Heat,  &c.),  or  natural  sciences,  as  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  into  our  system,  as  necessary  and  integral 
portions  of  it. 

German  also,  which  I  value  exceedingly,  as  a  lan- 
guage usetul  to  the  Jurist,  the  Theologian,  the  Philo- 
loger,  and  the  man  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  candidates 
for  the  "  Practical  Class"  at  Woolwich,  and  for  other 
positions  gained  by  competition,  we  have  not  been  able 
hitherto  to  introduce.  Its  natural  place  would  be  in  the 
Morning  School,  but  there  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
time  for  it.  Whether  it  might  be  desirable  to  employ 
certain  of  the  older  boj's  upon  it  in  the  Afternoon  instead 
of  upon  Mathematics,  when  they  are  often  a  clog  upon 
the  Mathematical  Classes,  and  only  read  Mathematics 
because  they  are  obliged,  fully  intending  to  discontinue 
the  study  the  moment  they  leave  School,  is  worth  con- 
sidering. At  present  such  boys  wiiste  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  weary  the  Mathematical  Mastei-s  by  their  evi- 
dent distaste  for  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged. 
But  in  the  morning  they  make  good  jirogress,  because 
language  is  their /ii/"/p.  If  in  the  afternoon  they  were 
employed  on  Gorman,  they  would  feel  that  they  were 
doing  something  both  in  accordance  with  their  taste 
and  likely  to  be  useful.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  their 
companions  to  allow  them  to  devote  the  afternoon  to 
Classics  ;  but  there  could  be  no  unfairness  to  either  set 
of  boys,  if,  while  those  who  possess  both  the  linguistic 
and  the  scientific  faculties  are  allowed  to  obtain  distinc- 
tion in  both,  those  who  possess  the  former  only  are 
allowed  to  prosecute  a  branch  of  language  which  cannot 
directly  enable  them  to  obtain  distinction  in  competition 
for  classical  place  and  honor  ;  besides.  Prizes  might  be 
given  for  German.  Still,  even  for  this  limited  study  of 
German,  we  should  recjuire  an  addition  to  our  staff,  and 
additional  class-rooms. 

English  Literature,  History  and  Geography,  ancient 
and  modern,  are  encouraged  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms 
by  translations  into  English  prose  and  verse,  by  essays  on 
various  subjects,  bj*  comments  and  illustrations  supplied 
by  the  Masters,  liy  recommendation  of  lines  of  study,  by 
requirement  of  knowledge  of  persons,  events,  and  places 
mentioned  in  the  books  read,  by  questions  in  the 
examination  papers,  by  the  proposal  every  year  of  a 
special  portion  of  English  History  to  be  brought  up  at 
June,  and  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  four  Chief  Prizes  is 
devoted  mainly  to  History. 

Boys  rise  from  the  Sixth  Form  into  the  Head  Form  as 
vacancies  occur,  by  the  display  of  proficiency  in  the 
half-yearly  examinations.  When  in  the  Head  Form, 
they  do  not  vary  their  places  in  each  lesson,  but  their 
position  is  not  at  once  fixed.  There  are  three  ranks  in 
the  Head  Form,  Monitors,  Prompters,  Upper  Sixth.  A 
boy  in  the  Upper  Sixth  may,  if  he  can,  beat  any  Prompter 
in  competition  for  a  place  at  the  Monitors'  Table,  and  the 
Eighth  Prompter  may  become  a  Monitor  before  the  Head 
Prompter  does  ;  a  Prompter  may  fail  altogether  in  his 
attempt  to  become  a  Monitor,  and,  though  he  is  not  sent 
back  to  the  Upper  Sixth,  may  find  himself  lower  on  his 
own  rank  after  an  examination  than  he  was  before  it. 
The  places  of  the  Eight  Monitors  have  been  hitherto 
considered  fixed  so  far  as  claim  to  University  Prefer- 
ment is  concerned,  though  even  here  proficiency  is 
indicated  by  marks  at  the  Examinations,  and  School 


Prizes  by  no  means  come  necessarily  to  the  highest  boys. 
Under  the  ordinance  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  order, 
even  of  the  Monitors,  may  perhaps  be  occasionally 
altered,  in  respect  to  their  claim  to  scholarships  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Hebrew  is  studied  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms,  and  is 
encouraged  by  an  examination  at  Christmas,  and  by  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore's  Hebrew  Medal  and  the  Head  Master's 
Prize  at  June. 

10,  11.  These  have  been  in  a  great  measure  answered 
already. 

It  has  been  stated, — 

1st.  How   many  Masters   we  have   in  Classics   and 
Hebrew. 
How  many  Masters  we  have  in  Mathematics. 
How  many  Masters  we  have  in  Arithmetic  and 

Wiiting. 
How  many  Masters  we  have  in  French. 
How  many  Masters  we  have  in  Drawing. 
2d.  That  every  thing  taught  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
system  of  the  School,  and  is  entered  upon  by  each 
boy  on  his  rising  to  the  point  where  instruction 
in  it  commences. 
3rd.  That  no  extra  fee  is  exacted  for  anything  taught 

in  the  School. 
I  have  to  add — 

Firstly,  that  the  extent  to  which  the  several  studies 
are  pursued  may  be  judged  of — 

1.  By  specimens  of  the   examination  papers  which 

I  have  enclosed  for  the  perusal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. These  embrace  questions  in  Hebrew, 
Div;inity,  History,  Geography,  Classics,French, 
Mathematics,  and  Arithmetic. 

2.  By  the  Honor  Lists,  at  the  University  and  else- 

where, which  apjjear  in  the  answer  to  Part  III., 
question  20,  p.  252. 

3.  From  the  fact  that  our  School  Examiners,  men  of 

high  distinction  and  of  great  experience,  have 
almost   invariably   reported   favorably   of  the 
state  of  the  School. 
Secondly,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  every  boy 
to  make  the  same  progress  in  all  the  subjects 
taught  that  he  makes  m  Greek  and  Latin.    Many 
boys  have  little  or  no  Mathematical  taste.     Our 
time  for   French    and   Drawing    is    necessarily 
limited,  and  therefore  in  many  cases  we  can  but 
give  a  good  grounding  in  French,  and  affoi'd  a  boy 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  that  ho  has  some 
taste  for  Drawing.    And  in  Hebrew,  though  every 
boy  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms  is  grounded  in 
the  language,  there  ai'c,  jjcrhaps,  not  more  than 
four  or  five  in  each  year  who  go  very  deeply  with 
it;  but  these  four  or  five  really  do  well,  as  the 
Oxford  lists  show.     Ajid  I  hear  of  many  Clergy- 
men  taking  up  the   study  in  after   life,  having 
broken  the  ice   at   School.     More    Masters   are 
required  in  the  Ai'ithmetic  and  Writing  depart- 
ment and  more  class-rooms.     With  these  addi- 
tions I  should  be  able  to  engraft  regular  teaching 
of  Modern  Geography  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Afternoon  School.     At  present,  though  we  have 
((uite  as  much  time   for  Arithmetic,   &c.    as   is 
wanted,  each  Master  has  more  boys  than  he  can 
teach  satisfactorily. 
12.  Two  Classical  Examinations  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  School  year   (which  goes  from  Jrme  to  June). 
They   are  technically    called   Probations.      At   Christ- 
mas, the  boys  answer  questions  and  do  other  work  on 
paper  mider  the  superintendence  of  the  Head  Master  and 
Under  Masters,  which  are  submitted  to  the  Examiners. 
The  Examiners  also  try  all   the   boys  viva  voce.     The 
results  of  the  two  processes  are  reduced  to  marks,  and 
compai-cd  with  each  boy's   average  place  in  the   half 
year.     A  list  of  comparative  merit  is  then  drawn  up ; 
one  boy's  name  is  printed  in  capitals  as  worthy  of  a 
Prize,  several  others,   perhaps,  are  printed  in  italic  as 
worthy  of  honorable  mention,   and  the  remainder  are 
in  ordinary  type.     At  some  point  in  the  Form  a  line  is 
drawn;  those  above  the  line  are  promoted  to  a  higher 
Form,  those  below  it  remain  for  another  half  year  where 
they  are.     In  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms  coni])arative 
merit  is  ascertained,  and  the  relative  merit  of  the  boys 
decided  solely  by  the  Probation. 

At  the  June  Probation,  the  Head  Master  conducts  the 
examination  of  the  Forms  from  the  Upper  Fifth  to  the 
First,  instead  of  the  Classical  Examiners  ;  but  relative 
merit  is  ascertained,  and  Prizes  are  assigned,  and  the 
Remove  awarded  just  as  at  Chi-istmas. 

At  June,  the  places  at  theMonitors'  Table,  atthePromp- 
ters'  Bench,  and  on  the  Upper  Sixth  Form,  are  filled  up 
according  to  the  results  of  the  Examination  of  the  Head 
and  Sixth  Forms.    It  generally  lasts,  (as  does  that  at 
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Christmas)  for  three  unci  a  hallMajs.  The  Head  Master 
superhitt'iuls  the  answering  the  iincstions,  and  sends 
the  answers  to  the  Examiners,  not  oUering  his  own 
opinion  ni)on  them,  unless  the  Examiners  diHer,  and 
desire  him  to  act  as  umpire,  or  unless  he  has  reason  to 
think  that  some  boy's  case  reciuires  reconsideration. 
From  the  same  papers  also  the  Examiners  adjndge 
at  June  the  lour  Cliict'  Classical  Prizes  of  the  School, 
viz.,  for  General  Greek  Literature,  for  General  Latin 
Literature,  for  Latiu  Verse  speciallj-,  for  History.  The 
Head  Master  does  not  interfere  with  their  decision, 
except  under  the  circumstances  stated  above. 

The  nature  of  the  French  Examination  at  Christmas, 
and  of  the  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  and  Mathematical 
Examinations,  in  March  -and  October,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. A  Hebrew  Examination  of  the  Sixth  and  Head 
Forms  is  held  at  Christmas.  The  subjects  are  for  the 
Sixth  Form,  questions  in  Hebrew  grammar;  for  the  Head 
Form,  more  advanced  questions  in  gramnuir,  and  ex- 
ercises in  Hebrew  parsing  and  construction,  and  trans- 
lation from  the  English  Bible  into  Hebrew.  Prizes  are 
given  i'or  proficiency.  At  June,  competition  takes 
place  for  the  Hebrew  !Medal,  and  for  the  Head  Master's 
Hebrew  Prize.  A  hard  jiaper  of  grammar  questions, 
&c..  and  translation  on  [)aper  of  a  cha])ter  in  the  English 
Bible  into  Hebrew,  form  the  staple  of  this  examination. 
It  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  Classical  Examiners,  and 
by  the  Head  Master. 

The  present  Classical  E.'caminers  are, — 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  R.  W.  Browne,  M.A., 

Classical  Professor  at  King's  College. 
Heiu-y   Sumner  Maine,  Esq.,  LL.D,.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn. 
(In  June  last,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Maine's  illness, 
the  Head  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  the  Rev.  H, 
Elwjn,  JLA.,  officiated  for  him.) 

The  present  Mathematical  Examiner  is, — 

The   Rev.  T.   G.   Hall,   M.A.,   Mathematical   Pro. 
lessor  at  King's  College. 
The  present  Examiner  in  Writing  and  Arithmetic  is, — 

H.  W.  Bowker,  Esq.,  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
The    Classical    Examination   extends    to   the    wholo 
School.   Those  in  the  other  subjects  to  as  many  Forms  or 
Classes  as  have  been  studying  them. 

13.  There  arc  no  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions  established 
til  the  School  (if  by  these  terms  I  am  to  understand  pre- 
ferments held  by  boys  while  they  i-emain  at  School,  to 
assist  in  paying  for  their  education).  But  the  following 
extract  from  our  school  "  Fasti  "  will  give  a  tolerably 
exact  account  of  the  existing  Scholarships,  Exhibitions, 
&c.,  established  in  connexion  with  the  School. 

Soon  after  the  School  was  founded,  Sir  'I'homas  White, 
Knight,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Company 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  attached  to  it  thirty-seven 
out  of  the  fift3'  fellowships  in  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford, a  society  of  his  own  creation.  Boys  elected  from 
hence  to  St.  John's  were  Probationary  Fellows  for  three 
years,  and  then,  if  found  qualified  and  of  good  conduct, 
admitted  Fellows  for  life.  This  noble  benefaction  came 
into  full  operation  in  l.">75,  and  would  apjiear,  from  the 
list  of  distinguished  men  who  have  enjoyed  it.  not  to 
have  been  abused.  It  was,  however,  arranged  by  an 
Ordinance  of  Privy  Council,  under  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  1861,  that  after  that  year,  this  portion  of  the  School 
preferment  should  be  modified  or  rather  entirely  changed 
in  its  character,  as  the  preferment  of  Westminster 
School  had  already  been, — and  that  for  life  Fellowships 
should  be  substituted  a  regularly  recurring  number 
of  Scholarships,  tenable  for  a  specified  period.  Hence- 
forth all  the  Fellowships  at  St.  John's,  which  were  to 
he  reduced  to  eighteen,  were  to  be  absolutely  open,  the 
remainder  of  the  College  fmids  bcmg  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  twenty-one  Merchant  Taylors'  Scholars, 
seven  scholars  from  other  schools,  and  five  open 
scholars,  and  the  fulfilment  of  other  contingent  obliga- 
tions. 

The  preferments  attached  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
are  as  follow  :— 

1.  Twenty-one  Scholarships  to  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford. When  the  ordinance  above  alluded  to 
comes  fully  into  operation,  three  of  these  will 
be  filled  up  every  year.  The  vahte  of  each  will 
he  1001.  per  annum,  inclusive  of  all  allowances. 
Candidates  are  to  he  under  nineteen  years  of 
age  on  the  11th  of  June,  which  is  to  be  the 
day  of  election,  and  must  have  been  educated  in 
the  School  for  the  two  years  at  least  last  preceding. 
The  electors  are  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assist- 
ants of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  the 
President  (or  vice-president),  and  two  of  the 
Fellows  of  St.  John's,  annually  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  election.    The  candidates  are  to 


bo  examined  in  such  subjects  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  electoi'S  shall  appoint,  and  those  candidates 
will    be   elected   who,    after    such    examination, 
appear  to  the  electors  to  bo  of  the  greatest  merit 
and  most  fit  to  be  Scholars  of  St.  John's  College. 
The  election  is  to  take  place  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  or  such  other  convenient  place  as  the  Pre- 
sident of  St.  John's  College  and  tiie  master  of 
the   Merchant  Taylors'    Company   jointly    shall 
appoint.     The  Scholarships  are  to  be  tenable  for 
seven  years,  contingently  on  the  holders  obtaining 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  also  of 
the  third  year  from  theii-  admission,  a  certificate 
of    satisfactory   iudustiy,  proficiency,  and    good 
conduct. 
These  regulations  will  bo  acted  upon  for  the  first  time 
in  June  ISll'i.     The  only  exception  bein<»,  that  until  the 
whole  scheme  is  carried  out,  no  more  Scholars  will  be 
elected  in  each  year  than  would  heretofore  have  been 
elected  probationary   Fellows,  the  vacancies  depending 
upon  the  falling  in  of  what  were  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Fellowshi])s.     If,  in  any  year,  more  than  three  of  these 
fall  in,  the  overplus  nuiy,  if  the  College  and  the  Com- 
jiany   so  jointly  determine,  be  kept  open  to   a  future 
year. 

2.  Six  E.chihitions  to   St.    John's  Colleijc,  0.rfonl,   in 

value  sixti/  iioiuids  per  annum,  founded  by  Dr. 
Andrew. — Candidates  must  have  been  at  least 
four  years  in  the  School,  must  not  be  under  16  or 
above  '20  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
election  must  be  Menibeis  of  the  Table  or  the 
Bench.  The  Exhibitions  may  be  held  12  years, 
but  are  vacated  on  marrying  or  receiving  Holy 
Orders,  or  engaging  in  any  employment  incom- 
patible with  the  i)racticc  of  the  Civil  Law.  They 
are  filled  uj)  on  the  11th  of  June  by  the  Court 
of  the  Company,  immediately  after  the  Scholar- 
ships to  St.  John's  have  been  filled  up. 

3.  One  E.rhibition  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum   at  St. 

John's  Colli'i/e,  O.iford,  tenable  for  eight  years 
during  residence,  founded  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The 
exhibitioner  is  nominated  by  the  President  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Head  Master  of 
the  School,  but  (if  qualified  b\'  attainments  and 
good  condvict)  the  senior  scholar  who  is  super- 
annuated is  considered  to  have  the  option  of  this 
exhibition.  But  he  must  have  been  at  least  five 
years  in  the  School,  and  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
must  be  on  the  Head  Form. 

4.  One  E.rhibition  to  any  College  in  Camhridge.     This 

also  was  originally  founded  by  Dr.  Stuart,  and 
was  confined  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Exhiljitioners  were  nominated  by  the  Master  of 
that  College  and  the  Head  Master  of  the  School, 
an  option  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  senior  superan- 
nuated scholar,  similar  to  the  Oxford  Stuart 
exhibition,  being  supposed.  In  185-i  the  restriction 
to  Pembroke  College  was  removed.  It  is  tenable 
for  four  years,  is  worth  sixty-one  pounds  eleven 
shillings  and  fourpence  per  annum,  and  is  now 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coiu-t  of  the  Com- 
pany, W'ho  fill  it  up  on  the  24th  of  June.  But 
regard  is  paid  to  the  claims  of  such  superannuated 
scholars  as  desire  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  have 
been  recommended  on  the  previous  11th  of  June 
for  merit  and  industry. 

5.  Four  E.cliibitions  of  fifty  po%mds  per  annum  each,  to 

any  college  in  Camhridr/e.  These  were  originally 
founded  by  Mr.  Parkin,  and  were  confined  to 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Exhibitions  were 
nominated  by  the  Master  of  that  College  and  the 
Head  Master  of  the  School,  and  were  super- 
annuated scholars  ;  but  in  1854,  the  restrictions 
to  Pembroke  College  were  removed,  and  the 
Exhibitions  were  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  Mathematics.  One  is  awarded  every  year  to 
the  best  Mathematician  about  to  leave  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  tenable  for  four  years.  An  exami- 
nation for  it  commences  on  the  second  Monday 
before  Easter,  and  candidates  must  at  that  time 
be  under  nineteen. 

6.  Tu-o  E.chihitions  of  fifty  potmds  per  annum  at  any 

College,  at  Oxford  or  Camliridge.  Pounded  by 
the  Company  in  1844  and  1846,  tenable  for  five 
years  during  residence.  These  are  filled  up  by  the 
Court  as  vacancies  occur,  regard  being  always 
paid  to  the  character,  ability,  and  conduct  of  the 
candidates  at  School,  and  at  the  University  also, 
if  they  have  already  proceeded  thither. 

7.  One  of  sixty-three  pounds  per  annum,   at  St.  John' 

College,  Oxford,  called  the  School  Exhibition- 
founded  by  contributions  of  old  scholara  of  Mer- 
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cliant  Taylors'— tenable  for  four  years.  This 
Exhibition  cannot  be  enjoyed  together  with  a 
Scholarship  at  St.  John's,  or  with  Dr.  Andrew's 
or  Dr.  Stiiart's  Exhibitions. 

It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  President  of  St.  John's, 
the  Head  Master  of  the  School,  and  a  Barrister 
who  has  been  educated  at  the  School,  and  is  filled 
up  on  the  11th  of  June. 

8.  T'ivo,  called  the  Tercentenary  ScliolarsMps,   founded 

in  1861,  by  the  old  scholars  of  Merchant  Taylors', 
aided  by  the  boys  then  in  the  School,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  300th  anniversary.  One  of  these 
is  proposed  aimually,  about  tlie  11th  of  June,  to 
any  boys  then  leaving  the  School  for  the  Univer- 
sity, who  shall  desire  to  compete  for  it.  The 
annual  value  of  each  Scholarship  is  thirty  pounds, 
or  as  near  that  sum  as  possible.  They  are  tenable 
for  two  years  (or  for  such  longer  term  as  the 
funds  may  hereafter  allow),  and  the  successful 
competitor  for  a  Scholarship  on  each  occasion  is 
considered  the  Tercentenary  Scholar  for  the  year 
in  which  he  is  elected. 

The  subjects  for  the  examination  are  Classical, 
and  the  examination  is  conducted  by  some  one  or 
more  distinguished  Scholars  of  the  School,  who 
are  requested  to  undertake  the  oiBce  each  year. 
They  may  be  held  with  any  other  School  prefer- 
ment. 

9.  Some   Tercentenary   Scholarships,  founded   by  the 

Court  of  the  Company  in  1861.  (The  subject  of 
the  nature  and  tenure  of  these  is  not  yet  decided). 

10.  Two  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  founded  by  the 
Pitt  Club  in  1845 — tenable  for  four  years,  with 
any  other  preferment,  at  any  College  at  either 
University.  They  are  to  be  awarded  to  "  the 
"  best  scholars  in  the  School  who  are  proceeding 
"  to  any  College  in  either  University,  as  certified 
"  by  the  School  Examiners."  These  are  filled 
lip  by  the  Court  on  the  24th  of  June. 

11-14.  Five   Exhibitions    of    twenty-five    pounds    per 
annum,  founded  by  Mr.  Fish,  Four  by  Mr.  Vernon, 
and  One  by  Mr.  Wooller,  of  ten  pounds  each,   at 
St-  John's  CoUeye,  Oxford;  and  a  Cfift  of  twelve 
pounds,   founded  by  Mr.  Juxon,   to  a  scholar  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  alternately,  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  books.      N.B.  It  belongs    in  the   even 
years  to  Oxford,  in  the  odd  years  to  Cambridge. 
These  Fxhibitions  were  originally  much  smaller,  but 
have  been  augmented  by  the  Court  of  the  Company. 
They  are  filled  up  by  the  Court  as  vacancies  occur, 
regard  being  always  paid  to  the  character,  ability,  con- 
duct, and   pecuniary   circumstances,  of  the  candidates 
both  at  School  and  at  the  University.    They  are  tenable, 
if  the  holder  is  resident,  until  the  standing  of  M.A. 

Mr.  Juxon's  Gift  has  been  similarly  augmented.     It 
is  filled  up  in  October  of  each  year  by  the  Court,  imder 
considerations  similar  to  those  which  actuate  them  in 
bestowing  the  Pish,  Vernon,  and  Wooller  Exhibitions. 
15.  Some  Medical  Exhihitions  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1855  and  1856,  by  the  Authorities  of 
the  Hospital  and  the  Court  of  the  Company  jointly. 
An  Exhibition  is  filled  up  on  the  24th  of  June  in 
each   year   by  the   Court,    to  whom   the    Head 
Master   submits   the    names  of    the  candidates, 
with  a  comparative  statement  of  their  merits,  as 
shown  in  all  the  branches  of  the  School  Examina- 
tions.      Each    Exhibition    is   tenable    for  three 
years,  and  is  xvorth  thirty  pounds  per  annum. 
Besides  the  above,  the  Court  has,   on  various  occa- 
sions,   granted    special     Exhibitions    to  deserving  can- 
didates at  the  University,  who  have   gf^ined  Scholar- 
ships by  their  own  efibrts,  but  need  fiu-ther  assistance. 
There  are  at  present  tico  of  these,  of  forty  pounds  each, 
for    four   years    during    residence,     granted   in   1859. 
The  Coui-t   also  frequently    votes    gifts  of   boohs,  &c., 
to  scholars  who  have  done  well  at  the  University.  * 


*  The  following  were  contingent  endowments,  but  have  long 
ceased  to  be  available  for  the  School,  viz. :  — 

7'u!0  Scholarships  and  One  Fellowship  at  .St.  .John's  College, 
Cambridge,  founded  by  Bishop  Dee,  for  his  name  or  kin,  if 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  or  Peterborough  Schools. 

Two  Scholarships  of  six  pounds  per  annum  each,  and  One 
Fellowship  founded  about  a.d.  1G95,  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Hollway, 
of  Michaelstow,  Cornwall,  at  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  on 
the  following  conditions: — First,  for  any  persons  of  the  kin  of  the 
founder,  members  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  a  vacancy. 
Secondhj,  for  members  of  the  college  who  have  been  one  year 
at  least  at  Eton  or  Blerchant  Taylors'  Schools.  The  Fellow  is 
constantly  to  do  the  office  of  Chaplain,  or  Conduct  of  the  College, 
"  and  to  go  under  the  name  of  Conduct-Fellow." 

Three  bcholarships  .it  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  foVboys 
from  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  or  Merchant  Taylors'  Schools, 
founded  by  Sir  R.  Wood. 


In  addition  to  these  inducements  to  exertion,  the 
benefit  of  which  is  felt  after  leaving  School,  the  following 
Prizes  are  given  during  the  time  of  continuance  in  it, 
every  year : — 

The  Hebrew  Medal,  founded  by  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  Bart.,  in  1839. 

A  Hebrew  Prize,  in  value  three  guineas,  given  by 
the  present  Head  Master,  since  1861. 

Some  Special  Prizes,  given  by  the  Head  Master  to  the 
Head  Form,  for  Essays  and  a  Latin  Poem,  set  before  the 
summer  vacation. 

Two  Exercise  Prizes,  given  one  each  half-year 
to  the  Sixth  Form,  by  the  Head  Master's  Assistant. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  Prize,  in  value  about  three  guineas,  for 
best  conduct  in  each  year. 

And  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guineas,  voted  yearly 
by  the  Company,  which  are  adjudged  to  boys  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  School,  for  Hebrew,  Classics 
and  Modern  History,  French,  Mathematics,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Writing  from  Dictation. 

The  principles  on  which  they  are  adjudged,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  they  are  adjudged,  have  been  already 
set  forth.  But  as  all  the  Prizes  due  for  both  half-years 
are  distributed  at  Jtme,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  insert 
here  a  portion  of  our  June  Paper,  which  will  show  at  a 
glance,  how  they  are  distributed.  The  Prizes  marked 
thtts  [        ]  do  not  come  out  of  the  fifty  guineas. 


'  Gilpin's  Prize  "  for  Best  Conduct  during  the 
PAST  Year. 
H.  D.  TRAILL. 


Montefiore  Hebrew  Medallist. 
E.  C.  DERMER. 


Chief  Classical  Prizes. 

Latin  Verse. 

H.  D.  TRAILL. 

General  Latin  Scholarship. 
A.  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

General  Greek  Scholarship. 
H.  D.  TRAILL. 

History,  Ancient  and  31odern,  §*c. 
E.  BOND. 


Chief  Mathematical  Prize  for  the  Year. 
A.  MARSHALL. 


Chief  French  Prize  for  the  Year. 

CE.  C.  DER.MER.  ■) 

\  A.  LOUGHBOROUGH.  J 


[Head  Master's  Hebrew  Prize.  -i 

T.  NOLAN.  J 

Other  Classical  Prizes. 
Probation — Christmas,  1800.  Probation — Wdsummer,  1861. 

Head  Form:  — 

Monitors  -    H.  D.  Traill. 

Prompters  .-ind)j,^j3^_^j^ 


Upper  Sixth,  j 


Si.\th 
Upper  Fifth 
Lower  Fifth 

Fourth     - 


G.  E.  Knox. 

-  H.  G.  Tritton 

-  R.  G.  Webster       - 
Ward 

Baumgartner 


f  T.  H. 
■jj.  R.  I 


Upper  Division 
Lower  Division 
Third      -  .{ff 


W.  Mc'C.  Hill 


Second 

First 


C.  Sharpe 
Shattock 
Coxhead 
-     W.  Beatson  - 
F.  Phillips. 
C.  O.  P.  Scott 


H.  S.  Austin, 
T.  H.  Ward. 
C.  T.  Cruttwell. 
J.  E.  F.  May. 
Shattock. 
S.  Trousdale. 
F.  C.  Coxhead. 

E.  F.  Turner. 

W.  Penfold. 

H.  Dove. 


■{?• 


[N.B. — At  the  .lune  Probation,  the  Chief  Classical  Prizes,  and 
places  at  the  Prompters'  Bench,  arc  written  for  by  the 
Head  and  Sixth  F'orms.  No  other  Prizes  are  then  ordi- 
narily awarded.  A  Prize  \\as adjudged  to  E.  S,  Dewick 
for  attention  to  Hebrew  grammar.] 


Other  Mathematical  Prizes. 

Probation — Michaelmas,  1860. 


E.  S.  Dewick  - 
A.  Stokes 
H.  B.  Buckley 
W.  Archer 
H.  S.  Austin 
J.  Sharpe 
E.  Nolan 
W.  Smale 


(Sixth  Formt. 
(Head  Form). 
(Head  Form). 
(Sixth  Form). 
(Upper  Fifth  Form). 
(Sixth  Form). 
(Sixth  Form). 
(Fourth  Form), 
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Probation— Easier,  1861. 


E.  S.  Dewick 
H.  Rowsell      - 
H.  B.  Bucklty 
VV.  Archer 
W.  D.  Smith  - 
V.  Hookh.im    - 
J.  Sharpc    - 
A.  W.  Hentlev 
R.  B.  Buckley 
G.  Shattock 


fSixth  Form). 
(Head  I'omi). 
(Hi'a<i  Form). 
(Sixth  Fonn). 
(Sixth  Form). 
(Sixth  I'orm). 
(Sixth  Form). 
(I'pper  Fifth  F'onn). 
(Loner  Fiftli  Form). 
(t'pi)er  Division  Form). 


Other  Hebrew  Prizes. 

Probation — Christmas,  1860. 


E.  C.  Dcnner  - 
H.  RoMscll 
E.  S.  Dewick 


-  (.Monitors). 

-  (Prompters  and  Upper  Sixth). 

-  (Sixth  Form). 


Other  French  Prizes. 

Probation — Christmas,  ISGO. 
N.  F.  Hornc     -  -  -     (Sixth  Form). 

L.  F.  Dav  -  -         -     (I'pper  Fifth  Form), 

r.  H.  Ward     -  -     (Fofrlli  Form). 

R.  Furber        -  -  -     ( I'pper  Division  F'orm). 

J.  F.  W.  Quckett  "  -     (Lower  Division  Form). 

Probation — Midsummer,  1S61. 

-  (Sixth  Form). 

-  (I'pper  Firth  F'orm). 

-  (Lower  Fi Ah  Form). 

-  (i'pper  Division  I-'orm). 

-  (Lower  Division  Form). 


N.  F.  Home     ■ 
C.  M.  Bavficld 
T.  H.  Wird 
G.  Shattock    - 
H.  J.  Bidwcll 


Prizes  for  .\ritiimetic. 

Probation — ^Pifhaclmas,  1 S60. 
T.  C.  Sparkes  -  -  -     (Sixth  Form). 


A.  C.  Barnard 
H.  J.  Bidwell 
E.  F.  Turner 


(Upper  Division  Form). 
(Thini  Form). 
(Second  Form). 

Probation — Easter,  1861. 
J.  N.  Burrows  -  -    (Lower  Division  Form). 

O.  R.  Davidson       .        .         -     (Fourth  Form). 
G.  R.  IIo'i-        -  -         -     (Fourth  Form). 

(First  Form). 


Prizes  for  Writing. 

Probation — Michaelmas,  1860. 
R.  G.  Webster  -  -     (Lower  Fifth  Form). 

W.  H.  Edwards  -  -     (Lower  Division  F'orm  >. 

F.  C.  Coxhead  -  -     (Third  Fonn). 

J.S.Trousdale  -  -     (Lower  Division  Form). 

Probation — Easter,  1861. 
W.  JIc.  C.  Hill  -  -     (Fourth  Form). 

F.  C.  Coxhead         -        -        -     (  Lower  Division  Form). 
.1.  S.  Trousdale  -  -     (Upper  Division  Form). 

G.  H.  Richmond  -  -    (Second  Form). 


Prizes  for  Writing  from  Dictation. 

Probation — Michaelmas,  1  ftfiO. 

F.  C.  Burnett  -  -  -     (Upper  Division  Form). 
W.  Hugraan         -           -         -     (Third  I'orm). 

W.  Fisher  -  _  _     (Third  Form). 

Probation — Easter,  1861. 
W.  H.  Story         -  .  -     (Upper  Division  Form). 

W.  Penfold  -  -        -     (Second  Form). 

G.  R.  Hogg      -  -  -    (F'ourth  Form). 


Special  Prizes  given  by   Dr.  Hes.sey,  at 

Michaelmas,  1860. 

Essatf. 

A.  Marshall. 
R.  T.  H.  Lucas. 

Latin  Hexameter  Poem, 

H.  D.  Traill. 
E.  Bond. 


Sixth  Form  Exercise  Prize — (Given  by  the 
Master  of  the  Form). 

Christmas,  1860. 

G.  E.  Knox. 

Midsummer,  1861. 

R.  S.  Brown. 


All 


are  given  more  or  less  with  reference  to  the 
regular  school  work,  though  of  course,  in  the  Hebrew 
and  History  Prizes  especially,  much  ground  is  gone  over 
by  the  competitors  out  of  School.  And  in  trial  for  the 
higher  Classical  and  Mathematical  Prizes,  and  in  the 
Head  Forms  in  Classic,  and  the  Head  Class  in  theMathe- 
matical  department,  a  good  deal  beyond  the  school 
range,  is  done  by  the  boys.  So  again  of  the  work  of 
the  "  Essay '■  and  the  "  He.xameter  Poem."  Boys  are 
frequently  ad-vrfsed  by  the  Masters  on  their  course  of 

K 


reading,  but  the  part  of  this  question  whicli  relates  to 
"work  ilono  with  Tutors"  does  not  apply  to  Merchant 
Taylors'  School. 

Before  I  conclude  this  answer  I  should  notice  the 
following  facts,  which  will  affect  the  year  1862 : — 

In  1861  was  foimded  by  Sir  Jiimes  Tyler,  Knight,  a 
Member  of  the  Court,  a  Prize  of  books,  in  value  six 
pounds,  to  bo  given  yearly  for  knowledge  of  some 
])ortion  of  English  History  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  that  of  (Jeorgc  I.,  and  to  be  competed 
for  liy  the  boys  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Fifth  Forms 
directly  after  the  August  holidays,  the  special  portion 
selected  to  be  made  known  a  year  before.  A  special 
portion  of  History  was  accordingly  proposed  in  July 
1861,  and  the  first  competition  is  to  tajvc  ])lace  in  Sep- 
tember 1862.  Any  boys  then  in  either  of  the  above 
Forms  will  bo  eligible  as  candidates. 

The  examination  is  to  include  history,  chronology, 
geography,  and  biographies  of  eminent  Englishmen 
connected  with  the  period  proposed.  The  competitors 
are  also  to  show  a  general  knowledge  of  leading  dates 
and  epochs  in  English  History. 

The  "Student's  Hume"  is  recommended  to  candi- 
dates for  this  prize. 

And  in  1861  was  also  founded  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Pigeon 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Pugh.  Wardens  of  the  Company,  a  Prize 
of  l)Ooks,  in  value  six  poimds,  to  be  competed  for  yearly 
by  the  boys  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Fiftli  and  the  Fourth 
Forms  directly  after  the  Augv.st  holidays.  The  first 
competition  is  to  take  place  in  September  1802,  and  any 
boys  then  in  any  of  the  three  above  Forms  are  to  be 
eligible  as  candidates.  The  Prize  to  lie  called  the 
"  Mercantile  Prize,"  and  the  examination  to  be  in  sub- 
jects considered  proper  for  boys  intended  for  merchants' 
houses,  offices,  or  professions. 

The  standard  subjects  till  further  notice  will  be  : — 

1.  Writing,    comprising  penmanship    and  compo- 

sition. 

2.  Arithmetic,  practical  and  theoretical,  including 

a  fair  knowledge  of  foreign  coinages  and  rates 
of  exchange. 

3.  Book-keeping,   as  far  as   it  can    be    acquired 

witliout  actual  practice. 

4.  Commercial   geogra]>hy,  comprising  positions  of 

counties,  cities,   &c.,  and  their   products  and 
commercial  importance  to  oin-  country. 

5.  General  history  of  the  commerce  of  our  country, 

and  of  our  funded  and  unfuaidcd  debt. 

Hughes's  "Manual  of  Geographj-,  Physical,  Indus- 
trial, and  Political,"  is  recommended  to  candidates  for 
this  prize. 

14  and  15.  These  ilo  not  applj'  to  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  where  we  have  no  Tutors  or  anything  analogous 
to  the  Tutorial  System. 

16.  The  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  of  each 
Mastee  is  not  absolutely  limited.  In  the  Chissical 
school  the — 

Head  Master  has  about  23  boys. 

Head  Master's  Assistant  about  29     , , 
First  Under  Master  about 


50    „ 

distributed  into 

Two  Forms. 

50    „ 

Do.      Do. 

50    „ 

Do.      Do. 

50    „ 

Do.      Do. 
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Second        ,,         ,,  ,, 

Third 

Fourth         ,,         ,,  ,, 

This  occasionally  fluctuates,  the  Second  Under  Master 
having  rather  less,  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  rather 
more,  than  the  numbers  given. 

The  way  m  wliich  boys  are  assigned  to  French 
Masters,  and  their  distribution  in  the  afternoon  School, 
have  been  already  shown. 

17.  No  Tutors  are  selected  or  nominated  for  the  boys 
in  the  sense  intended  by  this  question.  But  the  Head 
Master  is  frequently  requested  by  a  parent  to  recom- 
mend some  tutor  to  prepare  his  boy  for  the  entrance 
examination.  It  also  often  happens,  that  after  a  boy 
has  entered,  and  has  even  been  some  time  in  the  School, 
he  requires  temporary  help.  The  Head  Master,  in  this 
case,  recommends  some  discreet  elder  boj'  who  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  charge.  This,  however,  is 
obviously  exceptional. 

18.  The  education  given  at  Merchant  Taylors'  is  a 
general  one,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  Special  Studies 
extraneous  to  the  curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  the 
attention  of  the  Masters  is  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
the  tastes  of  the  boys,  and  advice  and  assistance  are 
given  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves,  by  attaining 
Prizes  or  otherwise,  in  particular  portions  of  the  cur- 
riculum ;  and  thus  the  course  of  such  boys  is  frequently 
materially  influenced. 

19.  I  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  bj-  the  Masters 
in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  is  quite  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of  good 
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ability  and  industry  for  a  successful  career  at  the  Uni- 
versities. Every  year  boys  leave  the  Table  or  Beuch, 
and  after  a  week  come  back  with  an  Open  Scholarship, 
gained  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  "With  very  little  aid, 
and  frequently  without  any  aid  or  interval,  boys  have 
been  successful  in  competitive  examiuations  in  comiexion 
with  the  civil  and  military  service,  and,  until  it  was 
suppressed,  in  trial  for  Haileybury.  Boys  have  not 
gone  up  directly  from  school  for  the  East  India  Civil 
Service  Examinations  ;  but  seven  have  gone  up  for  it 
successfully,  after  being  a  j-ear  or  two  or  longer  at 
Oxford,  and  one  for  a  civil  appointment  at  Ceylon. 

20.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  three  following 
lists,  taken,  be  it  observed,  from  our  school  "Fasti," 
put  together  some  years  ago  without  reference  to  the 
present  inquiry,  and  now  brought  up  to  the  end  of  1861. 
The  first  list  contains  the  names  of  all  the  Scholars  of 
Merchant  Taylors"  who  have  gone  up  to  St.  John's  as 
Fellows  since  1839,  with  their  University  Distinctions, 
&c.  These  may  correspond  to  the  term  "  Fovmdation 
Scholars  "  in  the  question.  The  second  list  gives  an 
account  of  all  the  Honors  gained  by  the  School  at 
Oxford,  whether  by  Fellows  of  St.  John's  {i.e.  "  Founda- 
tion Scholars  "),  or  by  those  who  have  either  had  only 
Exhibitions,  or  no  aid  at  all,  from  the  School  {i.e.  "  Bo3's 
not  on  the  Foundation").  The  third  list  gives  an  account 
of  the  Honors  gained  by  the  School  at  Cambridge,  to 
which  comparatively  few  of  our  boj's  go,  and  an  Exhi- 
bition at  which  was,  until  recent  improvements  were 
made,  generally  avoided  by  every  one  who  could  get 
to  Oxford. 

LIST  I. 

FELLOWS  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  ELECTED 
SINCE  1.S39,  FROM  !MERCH.\XT  T.WI.ORS'  SCHOOL, 
WITH  THEIR  UNIVERSITY  DISTINCTIONS,  &c. 


1839. 


1810. 
ISJl. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 
1845. 


1846, 


1847. 


1848. 
1S49. 


Edward  West,  I\t.,'i.,  (one  of  the  Under  Masters  at  Slercliant 
Taylors'  School. 

P.to1  Parnell,  'J  B.C.L.,  1st  Class  in  Classics,  and  1st  Class 
in  ^lathematies,  Easter,  184;t.  (Rarrister-at-Law.  Ap- 
pointed Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Perth  District,  Western 
Australia,  but  died  in  passaj^e  out). 

Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  ***§  B.l).,  1st  Class  in  Classics, 
and  1st  Class  in  Mathematics,  Easter,  1843.  Tutor  of 
St.  .lohn's.  Moderator,  Easter,  1852,  to  Jlichaelmas,  1852. 
Public  Examiner,  Easter,  1854.  to  ^licliaelmas,  1855. 
Memb.^r  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  1854  .and  1857. 
(Author  of  "Aldrich's  Logic,  with  Notes,"  and  "Prolego- 
mena Logica. ")  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy,  1856.  Bampton  Lecturer,  1858. 
Select  Pre.ncher,  1859.  (Hon.  LL.  D.  of  University  of 
Edinburgh.) 

Leopold  John  Bernays,  M.A.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics,  Easter, 
1843.     (Head  blaster  of  Hackney  Grammar  School). 

Thomas  Augustus  Parnell,  B.A. 

Henry  Hayman.  **  B.D.,  2nd  Class  in  Cl.issics,  and  2nd  Class 
in  .Mathematics,  Easter,  1845.  (One  of  the  lender  Masters 
of  the  Charterhouse.  Head  .Master  of  .St.  Olave's  School. 
Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar  School.) 

Thompson  Podmore,  *•*§  M.A.,  1st  Class  in  Classics,  Easter, 
l.S4fi. 

Christopher  Cookson,  **  B.D.,  on  the  Reading  Foundation; 
no  qualified  person  having  ajjpeared  from  that  .School. 
1st  Class  in  Classics,  IMichaelmas,  1847.  (One  of  the 
I'ndcr  Masters  at  the  Charterhouse.)     Tutor  of  St.  John's. 

Robinson  Thornton,  ****tJ§  D.D.,  Junior  University  Mathe- 
matical Scholar,  1845.  1st  Class  in  Classics,  and  2nd  Class 
in  Mathematics,  Jlichaelmas,  1847.  Principal  of  the  Royal 
]\Iedical  College,  Epsom. 

Edward  P.alin,  •  B.D.,  1st  Class  in  CLassics,  Easter,  1848. 
Tutor  of  St.  .lohn's.  Public  Examiner,  Easter,  1861,  to 
IMichaelmas,  1862. 

No  N'acancy. 

Edward  Forster  Neale.  *§  B.C.L.,  3rd  Class  in  Classics, 
Michaelmas,  1849.     (Barrister-at-Law.) 

Thomas  Hewitt  Campbell,  *JtJ§||  M.A.,  Junior  University 
Mathematical  Scholar,  1848.  1st  Class  in  JIathematics, 
and  3rd  Class  in  Classics,  Easter,  1851.  Arnold  Historical 
Essay  Prize,  1852.  (One  of  the  Under  Masters  at  the 
Charterhouse.  Head  Master  of  Wolverhampton  Grammar 
School.) 

John  William  Hammond,  *  B.D.  (.\ssistant  Blaster  at  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross). 

Edward  Coupland,  B.D. 

James  Hunter  Rcid,  ***  D.C.L.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics, 
iMichaelmas,  1851.  Arnold  Historical  Essay  Prize,  1S53. 
(Student-at-Law.)  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  in  Law  and 
^lodern  History. 

A\'illiam  Thompson  Warne.  *     (Died  in  his  second  year.) 

No  Vacancy. 

John  Bernard  Behrends,  ***JJtttt  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Junior 
University  Mathematical  Scholar,  1851.  1st  Class  in 
Blathematics,  and  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  .Aloderations, 
Easter,  1852.  1st  Chiss  in  Mathematics  and  3rd  Class  <n 
Classics  at  B.A.  Examination,  Michaelmas,  1853. 

Charles  Montague  Style.  ••*§,  M.A.,  Puscy  and  EUerton 
Hebrew  Scholar,  1.8'50.  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, Easter,  1853.  3rd  Cl.ass  in  Classics  at  B.A.  Exa- 
mination, Michaelmas,  1853. 


•  School  Chief  Classical  Prizes.  J  School  Chief  Mathematical  Prizes. 

I  l':!"'^  V"J5f  Frencli  Prizes.  §  Woiueflore  Medallist  at  School. 

II  Pitt  Club  Exhibitioners  from  the  Schorl. 

If  Rev.  Dr.  Hesscy's  Hebrew  Prize  at  School, 


1850.  Charles  Matheson,  §||  M.A.,  Pusey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew 
Scholar,  1851.  1st  Class  in  Classics,  and  2nd  Class  in 
JMathematics  .at  Moderations,  Michaelmas.  1858.  1st  Class 
in  Classics  at  B.A.  Examination,  Michaelmas,  1854, 
Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholar,  1855. 

Montague  Hughes  Cookson,  **'*J:tttt§ll  D.C.L.,  Junior 
University  jiathematical  Scholar,  1852.  1st  Class  in 
Classics,  and  1st  Class  in  Blathematics  at  Moderations, 
Michaelmas,  1852.  1st  Class  in  Classics  and  1st  Class  in 
IMathematics  at  B.A.  Examination,  Michaelmas,  1854. 
Eldon  University  Scholar,  1856.  (Studentship  of  the  Four 
Inns  of  Court,  1859.  Barrister-at-Law.) 
1.851.  Thomas  Henry  Thornton,  *•*§  B.C.L.,  Pusey  and  Ellerton 
Hebrew  Scholar,  1S52.  1st  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, Easter,  1853.  (10th  .Successful  Candidate  India 
Civil  Service  Examination,  1855).  2nd  Class  in  Classics, 
and  2nd  Class  in  Blodern  History  at  B.A.  Examination, 
Michaelmas,  1855. 

Charles  Hobbes  Rice,  M.A.,  1st  Class  in  JMathem,atics  at 
Bloderations,  Easter,  1854.  4th  Class  in  Classics  at  B.A. 
Examination,  Easter,  1^55,  and  3rd  Class  in  Mathematics 
at  B..^.  Examination,  Michaelmas,  1855. 

Edward  Hill,  *t  Was  previously  elected  to  an  open  Scholar- 
ship at  Pembroke,  1st  Class  in  Classics  at  Moderations, 
Michaelmas,  1853. 

1852.  James  Bliick  Gr.ay,  *  M.A.,  2nd  Class  in  IMathematics  and 

3rd  Class  in  Classics  at  Moderations,  Easter,  1855.  4th 
Class  in  Mathematics  at  B..\.  Examination,  Blichaelmas, 
1856. 

1853.  No  Vacancy. 

1854.  ^^■illiam   Wynne  Willson,  ***f§']  B.A,  Pusey  and  Ellerton 

Hebrew  Scholar,  1855.  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, iMichaelmas,  1856.  4th  Class  in  Classics  at  B.A. 
Examination,  Michaelmas,  1858.  Kennicott  Hebrew 
Scholar,  1859. 
Edward  Rristowe  Baines,  1st  Class  in  Classics  at  Blodera- 
tions,  Easter,  1857.     (Died  before  graduating.) 

1855.  William   Henry  Smith,    **•  B.A.,    1st  Class    in  Classics  at 

^Moderations,  Michaelmas,  1857.  lioden's  University  San- 
scrit .Scholar,  1859.  7th  Successful  Candidate  India  Civil 
.Service  Examination,  1859. 

Charles  Alleyne  Summers  Austin,  *  B.A. 

William  Holding,  B.C.L.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  Jlodcra- 
tions,  IMichaelmas,  1857.  1st  Class  in  Modern  History  at 
B.A.  Examination,  Michaehnas,  1859.  Elected  Vinerian 
Law  .Scholar,  Michaelmas,  1860.  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  in 
Law  and  I\Iodern  History. 

1856.  William  Frederick  Traill,  '**  B.A.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at 

Jlndcrations,  Easter,  1858.  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  B.A. 
Examination,  Michaelmas,  1860. 

William  M'est  Jones,  B..\.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, E.aster,  1858.  4th  Class  in  Classics  at  B.A.  Exa- 
mination, Michaelmas,  1860,  and  also  4th  Class  in 
IMathematics. 

Richard  Frederick  Clarke,  'ftf 'I  B.A.,  1st  Chiss  in  Classics, 
and  2nd  Class  in  Mathematics  at  Moderations,  Michael- 
mas, 1858.  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  B.A.  Examination, 
Michaelmas,  1860. 

Charles  .lohn  FoUett,  *  B.A.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  Mode- 
rations, Easter,  1858.  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  B.A. 
Examination,  IMicliaelmas,  1860. 

Francis  Morion  Beaumont,  B.A.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at 
IModerations,  Easter,  1858.  3rd  Class  in  Classics  at  B..\. 
Examination,  ^lichaelmas,  1860. 

Francis  Badham,  «]  B.A.,  1st  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, Easter,  1858.  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  B.-'V.  Exa- 
mination, Mich.aelmas,  I8G0. 

1857.  George  Sandars  Williams,  •*     (Obtained  by  Competition  a 

Civil  Ajipointment  in  Ceylon.) 

James  Johnstone,  f  B.  A.,  2nd  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, IMichaelmas,  1859.  3rd  Class  in  IModern  History  at 
B,  A.  Examination,  Michaelmas,  1861. 

AValtcr  Erskine  Neale,  *'  B.  A.,  3rd  Class  in  Classics  at 
!Moder.ations,  Easter,  1859.  (11th  .Successful  Candidate 
India  Civil  Service  Examination,  1861.)  4th  Class  in 
Classics  at  B..\.  Examination,  Micahelmas,  1861. 

Frederick  Vernon,  B.  A.,  3rd  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, Easter,  1860. 
1858    William    Herbert    Maddock,  *1|      3rd  Class   in  Classics    at 
Moderations,  Michaelmas,  1860. 

David  Robert  Paramore.  3rd  Class  in  Classics  at  Modera- 
tions, Easier  1860. 

1859.  Stephen  Nottidge   Tehbs,  ****t.     1st  Class  in  Classics  and 

1st  Class  in  iMathematics  at  Moderations,  I\Iichaelmas, 
1861. 

1860.  William  Baker,  **§t. 

1861.  Henry  DuffTraill,***. 
Edward  Conduitt  Dermer,  f  §1[. 
Lancelot  Lambert  .Sharpc. 
Arthur  Loughborough,  'f. 

LIST  IL 

SCHOLARS  AT  OXFORD, 
WHO  HAVE  OBTAINED  FIRST  OR  SECOND  CLASSES  IN 
THE  EXAJUNATION  FOR  HONORS  FOR  B.A.  DEGREE 
FROM  1839. 
East.    1839.  Arthur  B.  C.  Starkey,  Fellow  of   St.  John's,  2nd  in 

Classics. 
1841.  James  Bellamy,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  1st  in   Mathe- 
matics, 2nd  in  Classics. 

Mich.  ■    Ja:i,es  G.  Brine,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Classics. 

East.    1842.  H.  D.  Heatley,  Sch.  Exhib.  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Mathe- 
matics. 
IMich.    Richard  Simpson,  Oriel  College,  2nd  in  Classics. 

*  School  Chief  Classical  Prizes.  J  School  Chief  Mathematical  Prizes. 

+  School  Chief  French  Prizes.  §  Montefiore  Afedallist  &t  School. 

II  Pitt  Club  Exhibitioners  from  the  School. 
4  Rev.  Dr.  Hessey's  Hebrew  Prize  at  School, 
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East.    1843. 

Jlich.  isn. 
East.    1845. 

1846. 


Jlich. 

Mich. 

1847. 

East. 

1848. 

Mich. 

East. 

1849. 

1851. 

Jlich. 

Mich. 

1852. 

185.'!. 

1854. 


1855. 


H.  L.  ManscI,  Fellow  of  .><t.  .loti>'.s,   1st  in  Classics, 

Isl  ill  Mathematics. 
Paul  Pariicll,  KfUow  of  St.  John's,   1st  in  Classics, 

1st  in  .Mathcn>atics. 
Leopold   J.  Bernays,    Fellow   of  St.  John's,   2nd   in 

t'iassics. 
J.  W.  SlejiK,  Mich.  Scholar  of  Queen's,  1st  in  Classics, 
(i.  L.  Parkin,  And.  Exhib.  of  St.  John's,  L'nd  in  Jlathe- 

inatics. 
William  IX  West,  St.  John's,  1st  in  Mathematics,  2nd 

in  Classics. 
H.   Haynian,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,   2nd  in  Classics, 

2nd  in  Mathematics. 
Thompson  I'odmore,    Fellow   of    St.   John's,    1st   in 

Classics, 
J.  G.  Hyde,  St.  John's,  1st  in  Classics. 
Christopher  Cookson,    Fellow  of    St.  John's,    1st  in 

Cl.issics. 
Robinson  Thornton,    Fellow    of   St.   John's,    1st   in 

Classics,  2iidin  .Mathematics. 
Edward  I'alin,  Fellow  of  .St.  John's,  1st  in  Cliissics. 
Stephen  Edwardes,  Postmaster  of -Slerton,  1st  in  Ma- 
thematics, 2nd  in  Classics. 
Thomas  Edward  Kehbel,  Crewe's  Exh.  of  Line.  Coll., 

2nd  in  t  lassies. 
Thom.as  Hewitt  Campbell,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  1st  in 

Mathematics. 
James   Hunter  Rcid,   Fellow  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in 

Classics. 
Henry  H.  Criicknell,  Scholar  of  Oriel,  2nd  in  Classics. 
Charles  A.  Cookson,  Ireland  Exhib.  of  Oriel,  2nd  in 

Classics. 
J.  B.  Dehrends,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Mathe- 
matics. 
yi.  II.  Cookson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Classics, 

1st  in  ."Mathematics. 

C.  Matheson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Classics. 
W.    U.    Helm,   And.  Exhib.    of   St.  Jonn's,    2Md  in 

Classics. 
T.  Marshall.  Sch.  Exhib.  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Classics. 
J.  W.  Nntt,  Scholar  of  Cor|nis,  1st  in  Classics. 
T.  H.  Thornton,  Fellow  ol  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Classics, 

2nd  in  .Modern  History. 
S.  Thornton,  .Mich.  Scholar  of  (Jueen's,  2nd  in  Classics. 
Ditto,  2nd  in  Natural  Science. 

D.  M.  Gardner,   Hulm.  Exhib.   Brase.   Coll.,    2nd  in 
Classics. 

W.   K.   Blackburn,    Postm.-ister  of    Jlcrton,    1st  in 

Mathematics. 
S.  M'Caul,  .Sch.  Exhib.  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Modern 

History. 
AV.  Holding,    Fellow  of  St.   John's,    1st   in   Modern 

History. 
A.  VV.  Decy,  Postmaster  of  Mcrton,  2nd  in   Slathe- 

matics. 
W.  F.  Traill,  Fellow  of  St.  John's.  2nd  in  Classics. 
H.  F.  Clarke,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Classics. 
C.  J.  Follett,  Fellow  of  St.  John^,  2nd  in  CLassics. 
F.  Badham,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Classics. 


WHO  HAVE  OHTAINED  FIRST-CLASS  HONORS  IN 
"  :\I(lDt;KATIUNS,"  i.e.,  FUR  PCRE  SCHOLARSHIP, 
AND  PURE  MATHEMATICS,  SINCE  1852. 

East.    1852.  J.  B.  Behrends,  Pfob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Mich.  31.  H.  Cookson, Prob.Fell.of  St.  John's,  Istin Classics, 

1st  in  3Iathematics. 

W.   H.   Helm,    And.  Exhib.   of  St.   John's,    1st    in 

Classics. 

—  C.  JIatheson,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Classics. 

East.    1853.  Thom.ts-H.  Thornton,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in 

Classics. 
Mich.    Edward  Hill,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Cl.assics. 

John  William  Nutt,  Seh.  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,   1st 

in  Classics. 

Samuel  Thornton,  Michel  Exhib.  of  Queen's,  1st  in 

Classics. 
East.    1854.  Charles  Hobbes  Rice,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in 
Mathematics. 

1855.  David  JI.  Gardner,  Sch.  of  Brasenose  CoU.,    1st  in 

Classics. 

S.  IL  B.  Jloens,  Postmaster  of  Merton,  1st  in  Mathe- 

matics. 
Mich.  1856.  C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite,  And.  Exhib.  of  St.  Johns,  1st 
Classics. 

W.  R.Blackburn,  Postmaster  of  Slerton,  1st  in  Mathe- 

matics. 
East.    1857.  E.  B.  Baines,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Classics. 
Mich.  W.  H.  Smith,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Classics. 

East.    1853.  Francis  Badham,   Prob.  Fell,   of  St.  John's,  1st   in 

Classics. 
Mich.    Richard  F.  Clarke,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in 

Classics. 
East.    1861.  J.  H.  Merriott,  Postmaster  of  Slerton,  1st  in  Classics. 

J.  R.  Thursfield,  Sch.  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  1st  in 

Jlich.  S.  N.  Tebb's,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  1st  in  Classics, 

1st  in  M.ithematics. 

II.  W.  Challis,  Postmaster  of  Merton,  1st  in  Mathe- 

matics. 


SECOND-CLASS  HONORS  IN  MODERATIONS. 

East.    1852.  J.  B.  Behrends,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,    2nd  in 
Classics. 

C.   A.  Cookson,    Ireland    Exhib.    of    Oriel,    2nd    in 

Classics. 

Mich.    C.  Matheson,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Mathe- 
matics. 


East. 

1S56. 

1857. 

Mich. 

1858. 

1859. 

East. 

1860. 

Mich. 

East. 

1853. 

D. 

~ 

1S53. 

1855. 

T. 
C. 

s. 
J. 

1 
A. 

Jlich. 

East. 

1856. 

T. 

S. 

Jlich. 

( 
G. 

W 

H 
J. 

East. 

1857. 

Jlich. 
East. 

1858. 

F. 

C. 
W 

Jlich. 

W 
R. 

E.ist. 
Mich. 

1859. 

J. 
J. 

Craven,     F.    K.  Crav.,   Sch.    St.  John'.-,    2nd    in 
Classics. 

Marshall.  Sell.  Exhib.  of  St.  .Tolm's,  2nd  in  Classics. 
M.  Sivle,  Fellow  of  St.  Johns,  Jiul  in  Classics. 
M.    B.  Jlocns,    Pojlmastcr  of    Jlerton,    2nd    in 
Classics. 

B.  Gray,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

1.   Jl'Caul,    And.    Exhib.  of  St.    John'.s,    2ud  in 
Classics,  2nd  in  Mathematics. 

C.  Donkin,  Scholar  of  Worcester,  2nd  in  Classics. 


Answers. 

MllurUANT 

Tatloks'. 

lici: 
J.  A.  Hcsscy. 


Michel  Exhib.   of  (Queen's, 

Queen's,    2nd 
John's,   2nd 


lid   in 


of 


m 


in 


n 


J.    Hawk 
Classics. 

A.    Clint,    -Michel   Exhib. 
Classics. 

W.    Willson,   Prob.  Fell,  of  St 
Classics. 
.  Cirey,  Sch.  of  Brasenose  Coll.,  2nd  in  Classics. 

yUw,  Wadham  College,  2nd  in  Classics,  2nd 
Mathematics. 

.  Holding,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  2iul  in  Classics. 

JI.  Beaumont,  Prob.  Fell.  t>f  St.  John's,  2nd  in 
Classics. 

J.  Follett,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Cliissics. 
'.  W.  .loiies,  Priih.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  2n<J  in  Classics. 
'.  1*'.  'fraill,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Classics. 

F.  Clarke,  Prob.  Fell,  of  St.  John's,  2nd  in  Mathe. 
matics. 

H.  Smith,  Jackson  Sch.  of  .Merton,  2nd  in  Classics. 
Johnstone,    Prob.    Fell,    of   St.   John's,    2nd    in 
Classics. 


OTHER  I'NIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  DISTINCTIONS, 
APPOINTJIENTS,  S:c.,  AT  OXFORD,  DURING  THE 
SAJIE  PERIOD,  1839-1861. 

N.B. — //  must  be  remembered  that  our  Open  Sefiolars/tips  have  been 
(jaiiied  in  each  year  after  reserviufj  our  heft  hoys  for  I'robalionart/ 
I^ihicshlps  at  St.  John's,  Oxford. 

1841.  J.'  W.   Slegg,   Trinity  College,    elected    Jlichcl  Scholar   of 

Queen's  College. 

1842.  Edmund  JIarkhain   Heale,  elected  Bridgman's  Exhibitioner 

of  Queen's  College. 
Christopher  Cookson,  Third  Jlonitor  of  the  School,  elected 
Probationary  F'ellowon  the  Heading  Foundation,  St.  John's 
College,  and  afterwards  Fellow. 

1843.  Edward  Graham  Moon,  elected  Demy  of  JIagdalen  College. 

1844.  Edmund    JIarkham     Heale,     Bridgman's     Exhibitioner    of 

Queen's    College,    elected    Boden's    University    Sanscrit 
Scholar. 
Stephen    Edwardes,    Head    Jlonitor  of  the  School,  elected 
Postmaster  of  Jlcrlon  College. 

1845.  Robinson  Thornton,  Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John'.s,  elected 

Junior  University  Mathematical  Scholar. 

1846.  John   Wyclif  Panti'n,  Fifth   Jlonitor  of  the  School,  elected 

Scholar  of  Pembroke  College. 
W.  J.  JI.  I'-llison,  Wadh.am,  appointed   Hebrew  Exhibitioner 
of  Wadham  College. 

1847.  Thomas  F^dward  Kehbel,  Exeter  College,  elected  Lord  Crewe's 

Exhibitioner  at  Lincoln  College. 

1848.  Thomas  Hewitt  Campbell,  Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John'.s, 

elected  Junior  I'niversity  Jlathematical  Scholar. 
Henry  H.  Crucknell,  Fifth' Jlonitor  of  the  School,  elected 
Scholar  of  Oriel  College. 

1849.  Stephen  FMwardes,  of  Merton,  obtained  Ellerton's  Theological 

Essay  Prize. 
William   Wright,  Andrew's  Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's,  and 
Jlontcfiore  Hebrew  Jledallist  of  the  School,  elected  Pusey 
and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 

1850.  Stephen  Edwardes,  of  Jlerton,  elected  Fellow  of  Jlerton. 
William  Henry  Hart,  Andrew's  Exhibitioner  of  St.  Jonn's, 

elected  Blount  Scholar  of  Trinity.* 
Charles  Jlontagne  Style,  Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 

and  Jlontefiore   Hebrew  Jledallist  of  the  School,  elected 

Pusey  and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 
William   Henry  Hart,  Andrew's  Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's, 

(who  was  .1  few  ilays  before  elected  Blount  Scholar  of 

'frinitv).  elected  Demy  of  Magdalen. 
Edward  Harrison,    Fourth  Jlonitor  of  the  School,    elected 

Scholar  of  Oriel. t 
Charles  Alfred  Cookson,  Oriel  College,  elected  Dean  Ireland's 

Exhibitioner  of  Oriel. 
Edward  Hill,  Third  Jlonitor  of  the  School,  elected  Scholar 

of  Pembroke. t 

1851.  John  Bernard  Behrends,  Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 

elected  Junior  University  Mathematical  Scholar. 
William  Wright,  .\ndrcw's  Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's,  elected 

Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholar. 
Ch,ar!es  JIatheson,   Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and 

Jlonteliore  Hebrew  Jledallist'of  the  School,  elected  Pusey 

and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 

1852.  John  William  Nutt,  He.ad  Jlonitor  of  the  School,  elected 

Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Samuel   Thornton,  Second  Jlonitor  of  the  .School,   elected 

Jlichel  Exhibitioner  of  Queen's  College,  and  afterw.irds 

Scholar  and  Fellow. 
Jlontague    Hughes    Cookson,    Probationary   Fellow  of    St. 

ijhn's,  elected  Junior  University  Jlathematical  Scholar. 
Thomas    Hewitt   Campbell,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,   obtained 

Arnold  Historical  Essay  Prize. 
Seaborne  Jlay  Bernelot-JIoens,  Second  Monitor  of  the  School, 

elected  Postmaster  of  Jlerton  College. 
Thomas  H.  Thornton,  Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and 

Jlontefiore  Hebrew  Jledallist  of  the  School,  elected  Pusey 

and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 


*  Did  not  accept  this  .SchoKirship. 

t  Did  not  retain  this  bcholar.-liip   {preferring  to  go  to    Tnnity  College, 
Cambridge). 
X  Resigned  this  on  being  elected  Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John's. 
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J.  A.  Hesxey. 


1S33.  James  Hunter  Reid,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  obtained  Arnold 
Historical  Essay  Prize.  „  „  .  , 

Henry  H.  Crucknell.of  Oriel  College,  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College. 

David  M?  Gardner,  Third  Monitor  of  the  School,  elected  Scho- 
lar of  Brasenose  College. 

Thomas  C.  Donkin,  Head  Monitor  of  the  School,  elected 
Scholar  of  Worcester  College. 

David  M.  Gardner,  Third  Monitor,  and  Jlonfefiore  Medallist 
of  the  School,  and  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  elected 
Pusey  and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar.  Elected  Huimian 
Exhibitioner  of  Brasenose  College  in  1856. 

Henry  A.  Gibson,  of  Wadham  College,  appointed  Hebrew 
Exhibitioner  of  Wadham  College. 
1854.  Seaborne    May    Bernelot  Moens,    Postmaster   of      Merton 
elected  Junior  University  Mathematical  Scholar. 

Samuel  John  Hawkes,  Head  Monitor  of  the  School,  elected 
Michel  Exhibitioner  of  Queen's  College,  and  afterwards 
Scholar  and  Fellow. 

Alexander  Israel  McCaul,  Andrew's  Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's 
and  Montefiore  Hebrew  Medallist  of  the  School,  elected 
Pusey  and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 

George 'Alfred  Clint,  Head  Prompter  of  the  School,  elected 
Michel  Exhibitioner  of  Queen's  College. 

■William  Rivington  Blackburn,  Third  Prompter  of  the  School, 
elected  Postmaster  of  Melton  College. 
1S55.  Henry  Grey,  Fourth  Prompter  of  the  School,  elected  Scho- 
lar of  Brasenose  College. 

Charles  Blatheson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  elected 
Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholar. 

William  Wynne  Willson,  Probationary  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,"and  Montefiore  Hebrew  Medallist  ofthe  School, 
elected  Pusey  and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 

James  Mew,  of  Wadham  College,  .'\rontefiore  Hebrew  Me- 
dallist of  the  School,  appointed  Hebrew  Exhibitioner  of 
Wadham  College. 

1856.  Alfred  W.  Deey,  third  Prompter  of  the  School,  elected  Post- 

master of  Merton  CoUege. 

John  W.  Nutt,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  elected 
Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholar. 

Samuel  McCaul,  School  Exhibitioner  of  St.  .lohn's,  elected 
Pusev  and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 

M.  H.  Cookson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  elected  Eldon  Univer- 
sity Scholar. 

1857.  John  Hunter  Smith,  Fifth  Monitor  of  the  School,  elected 

Jackson  Scholar  of  Merton  College. 

J.  W.  Nutt,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  elected  Pusey 
and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 

J.  W.  Nutt,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUegc,  elected  Bo- 
den's  University  Sanscrit  Scholar. 

1858.  James  Slew,  Hebrew  Exhibitioner  of  Wadham  CoUege,  elected 

Pusey  and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 
W.  H.  Woodman,  of  Wadham  College,   appointed  Hebrew 

Exhibitioner  of  Wadham  College. 
J.  W.  Nutt,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  elected  Fellow 

of  All  Souls'.* 

1859.  W.  H.  Smith,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  elected  Boden's  Univer- 

sity Sanscrit  Scholar. 

J.  R.'  Thursfield,  Fourth  Monitor  of  the  School,  elected 
of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Thomas  Kelly  Chevne,  of  JLagdalen  Hall,  elected  Jleek 
Exhibitioner  of  'jNIagdalen  Hall,  and  soon  afterwards 
Scholar  of  Worcester 'College. 

J.  H.  Merriott,  Fifth  IMonitor  of  the  School,  elected  Postmas- 
ter of  Merton  College. 

H.  W.  Challis,  Upper  Sixth  Form,  elected  Postmaster  of 
Merton  College. 

R.  J.  Crosthwaite,  Sixth  Monitor  of  the  School,  elected  Scho- 
lar of  Brasenose  College. 

W.  W.  Willson,  FeUow  of  St.  John's  elected  Kennicott  He- 
brew Scholar, 

H.  G.  Watson,  Andrew's  Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's  elected 
Pusey  and  EUerton  IJebrew  Scholar. 

1860.  R.  J.  Crosthwaite,  Scholar    of  Brasenose   College,  elected 

Pusev  and  EUerton  Hebrew  Scholar. 
James   Jlew,  Wadham  CoUege,  elected   Kennicott  Hebrew 

Scholar. 
W.   Holding,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,   elected    Vinerian  Law 

Scholar. 

1861.  George  Hookham,  Seventh  Monitor  of  the  School,  elected 

Scholar  of  Lincoln. 
Reginald  T.  H.    Lucas,    Second  Prompter    of  the  School, 

elected  Scholar  of  Lincoln. 
Sydney  Prior  Hall,  Eighth  Monitor  ofthe  School,  elected 

Scholar  of  Pembroke. 


OTHER  DISTINCTIONS  GAINED  BY  OXFORD  SCHO- 
LARS BY  EXAMINATION. 

Successful  Candidate  fob  the  Competitive  Law  Student- 
ship OF  Four  Inns  of  Cottrt. 
1859.  Montague   Hughes  Cookson,  B.  C.  L.,  FeUow  of  St.  John's, 
elected  Prize  Student. 

Successful  Candidates  in  Co^ipetitive  Exajiination  for 
India  Civil  Service,  &o. 

1855.  Thomas  Henry  Thornton,  B.C.L.,  FeUow  ofSt.  John's,  elected 
for  India. 

1857.  Charles   H.  T.  Crosthwaite,  Andrew's  Exhibitioner  of  St. 

John's,  elected  for  India. 
Seabiirne  M.  Bernelot-Moens,  B.A.,  Postmaster  of  Merton, 
elected  for  India. 

1858.  David  M.  Gardner,  B.A„  Huimian  Exhibitioner  of  Brasenose 

CoUege  elected  for  India. 

1859.  WiUiam  Henry  Smith,  B.A.,  FeUow  of  St.  John's  elected  for 

India. 


•  One  of  Her  Migesly'a  Inspectors  of  Schools. 


1861.  Walter  Erskine  Neale,  B.  A.,  late  Probationary  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  elected  for  India. 
George  Duncan  Irvine,  late  Andrew's  Exhibitioner  of  St. 

John's,  elected  for  India. 
George  Sanders  Williams,  late  Probationary  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  elected  for  Ceylon. 
Mem,— Of  those  who  would  have  gone  to  Oxford  in  June,  1856,  the  follow- 
ing were  admitted,  after  examination,  to  Haileybury  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year : — 

John  Beames,  Third  Monitor Distinguished  in  his  first  year,  but  espe- 
cially in  December,  1847,  by  the  Gold  Medal  lor  Persian,  Prizes  in  Classics 
and  Sanscrit,  and  a  First  Class  for  liombay  (exchanged  lor  Bengal).  Also, 
since  reaching  Calcutta,  by  a  Hold  Medal  tor  Persian,  by  the  800  Rupees 
Prize  in  Hindee,  and  other  honors  and  emoluments. 

Philip  Percival  Hutchins,  Sixth  Monitor Distinguished  by  various  Prizes 

in  his  first  year,  but  especially  in  December,  ISs?,  by  the  Gold  Medals  for 
Mathematics,  Sanscrit  and  Telegu,  and  other  Prizes,  and  a  First  Class  for 
M.idras.  Also,  since  reaching  Madras,  by  the  800  Rupees  Prize  for  Hindos- 
tanee.  and  other  honors  and  emoluments. 

LIST  TIL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
WRANGLERS. 
1839.  Thomas  S.  Ackland,  Scholar  of  St,  John's,  after- 
wards FeUow  of  Clare  Hall        -  -  -    21st  W. 

1841.  John   Power,   Parkin's  Exhibitioner  of  Pcmbk., 

afterwards  Fellow  _  -  -  -  sth  W. 

1842.  Henry  Shears,  .Scholar  of  St.  John's         -              -  24th  W. 
Edmund  Venables,  Stuart's  Exhibitioner  of  Pem- 
broke      ------  33rd  W. 

1845.  Thomas  B.  Power,  Scholar  of  Emmanuel,  after- 
wards Fellow*     -  -  -  -  -     11th  W. 

1847.  Timothy  Holmes,  Stuart's  Exhibitioner  of  Pem- 
broke      ..----     42nd  W. 

1852.  Foster    Stable    Barry,   Paikin's    Exhibitioner   of 

Pembroke!  -----    30th  W. 

1854.  William  EdensorLittlewood,  Parkin's  Exhibitioner 

of  Pembroke,  and   Chancellor's  MedaUist  for 

English  VerseJ:              -             .              -            -  35th  W. 

1855.  Edward  Harrison,  Scholar  of  Trinity§  -  -  21st  W. 
1857.  Joseph  Pennj-man  Ketlcy,  Scholar  of  Queen's       -  41st  W. 

1859.  W.  G.  Longden,  Queen's',  afterwards  Fellow  -     19th  W. 

1860.  E.    F.    M.   JlacCarthy,  of   Emmanuel,   Parkin's 

Exhibitioner        -----     27th  W. 

1861.  Alexander    Freeman,  Foundation  Scholar  of  St. 

John's      -  -  -  -  -  -     Sth  W. 

H.  J.  Sharpe,  Parkin's  Exhibitioner,  and  Foun- 
dation Scholar  of  St.  John's       -  .  -     6lh  W. 

C.    H.    H.   Cheyne,    Foundation    Scholar    of    St. 

.lohn's  -  -  -  -  -     18th  W. 

1862.  P.  T.  Jlain,  Parkin's  Exhibitioner,  and  Founda- 

tion Scholar  of  St.  John's  -  -  -    gth  W. 

FIRST  CLASS,  CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 
1843.  F.  H.  Cox,  Parkin's  Exhibitioner  of  Pembroke     •     10th. 
1847.  Timothy  Holmes,  Stuart's  Exhibitioner  of  Pem- 
broke -  .  -  -  .     13th. 

FIRST  CLASS,  NATURAL  SCIENCES.    (Middle  Bach.) 

1854.  Thomas  Trollope,  Stuart's  Exhibitioner  of  Pem- 
brokell      -  -  .  -  -  . 

OTHER  CA.AIBRIDGE  DISTINCTIONS,  SINCE  1840. 

1840.  William      Fitzherbert,      of 

Queen's         -  -        - 

Frederick  H.  Cox,  Parkin's 

Exh,  of  Pembroke 
Edmund  Venables,  Stuart's 

Exh.  of  Pembroke 

1841.  John  Power,  Parkin's  Exh. 

of  Pembroke 

1842.  Thomas      Suter      Ackland, 

Scholar  of  St.  John's 
Arthur  Davenport 

1843.  J.  W.  Sims 

1844.  George  Hervey 

1845.  Thomas  Edmund  Heygate, 

of  Queen's 
Timothy    Holmes,    Stuart's 
Exh.  of  Pembroke 

1846.  Thomas  Barratt   Power,   of 

Emmanuel 

Henry     Edwards,    Parkin's 
Exh.  of  Pembroke 
1849.  Reginald  Neale  Shutte 

Alfred  Pownall 

Foster   Stable  Barry,    Par- 
kin's Exh.  of  Pembroke  - 

Thomas  B.  Power,   Fellow 
of  Emmanuel 


elected  Fellow  of  Queen's. 

„  Bell's  Univ.  Sch. 

„  Fndn.  Sch.  of  Pemb. 

,,  Fell,  of  Pembroke. 

Fell,  of  Chare  Hall. 
„  Fdn.  Sch.  of  Christ's. 

„  Sch.  of  .St.  John's. 

„  Sch.  of  Clare  HaU. 

„  Scholar  of  Queen's, 

Fndn.  Sch.  of  Pemb. 

Fell,  of  Emmanuel. 

Fndn.  Sch.  of  Pemb. 
Scholar  of  Caius. 
Sch.  ofSt.  Cath.  HaU. 

Fndn.  Sch.  of  Pemb. 


1850.  Everard  H.  S.  Bower      -    - 

1851.  Win.  E.  Littlewood,  Parkin's 

Exh.  of  Pembroke 


1852.  Wm.E.  Littlewood,  Parkin's 

Exh.  of  Pembroke  -  elected 

Henry  Brougham  Bousfield        „ 
Henry  J.  Day  -  -         „ 

1853.  Robert    Swansborough,    of 

Corpus  -         -         -         ,) 

Orlando  C.  Balls,  of  .St.  Ca- 
tharine Hall  -  -        „ 


„  Sadlerian  Algebra 

Lecturer. 
„  Sch.  of  Clare  HaU. 

obtained  Chancellor's  Mdl.  for 
best  Eng.  Poem  by 
Residt.  Under-gra- 
duate. 


Fndn.  Sch  of  Pemb. 
Exhb.  of  Caius. 
Holway    Sch.    of   St. 
Catharine  Hall. 

Scholar  of  Corpus. 

Sch.  of  St.  Cath.  Hall. 


*  Head  Master  of  Hereford  School.    Prebendary  of  Hereford. 

t  Head  Master  of  Ihc  Mercers'  School. 

t  Head  Master  of  Hippcrholme  Grammar  School. 

§  Mathematical  Master  of  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey. 

II  Distinguished  in  Chemistry. 
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1SS3.   Alfred   Pownail,  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine Hall 

1854.  Edward  Harrison  of  Trinity 

1855.  AU'rc'il   I'ownall,  of  St.  Ca- 

tharine Hall 

1856.  A.  S.  Shutte,  of  Clare  Hall 

Parkin's  Exh.  -       -      - 

Richard  Chas.  Ward  of  Em- 
manuel, Stuart's  Exh.     - 

1857.  E.K.M.  MacCarthy,  of  Em- 

manuel Parkin's  Exh.     - 
1359.  Philip  ThDUiiis  JIain  of  Si. 
John's  Parkin's  Exh. 

1860.  W.  G.  l.ongden,  of  Queen's 
F.  A.  Lewin,  Parkin's  Exh., 

Sixth     Monitor    of   the 

School  -         _         - 

Philjp  Thomas  Main,  of  St. 

John's  -        -  - 

().  G.    U.   Mc  William,     of 

Caius,  Parkin's  Exh. 
H.  J.  Sharpe,  of  St.  John's, 

Parkins  Exh. 
.\lex.  Freeman,  of  St.  John's 
C.  H.H.Chevne,  of  St.  John's 
E.   B.  B.    kitson,    Stuart's 

Exh.  2nd  .Monitor 

1861.  E.  B.  B.  Kitson  of  Christ's 
A.  Marshall,  Parkin's  Exh., 

3d  Monitor 

1862.  Alex.  Freeman,  Fn  Scholar 

of  St.  John's  -         -        - 


elected     Cross'  Theol;;.  Sch. 
„  Scholar  of  Tiiuity. 

„  Tyrrwhitt's      Hebrew- 

School. 


„  Fndn.    Sch.  of  Clare 

Hall. 

„  Sch.  of  Emmanuel. 

„  Sch.  of  Emmanuel. 

Bell's  Univ.  Schl. 
„  Fellow  of  Queen's. 

„  Sch.  ofCaius. 

„  Fdn.  Sc.  of  St.  John's. 

,,  Scholar  of  Caius. 

„  Fdn.  Sc.  of  St.  John's. 

„  Fdn.  Sc.  of  St.  John's. 

„  Fdn.  Sc.  of  St.  John's. 

„  Scholar  of  Christ's. 

„  Bell's  Univ.  Schl. 

,,  Sch.  of  St.  John's. 

obtained  Chancellor's  ^ledalfor 
Law  Studies. 


21.  ITie  Monitors  and  Prompters  (or  two  higher 
divisions  of  the  Head  Form)  have  respectively  a  collec- 
tion of  useful  text  books  and  books  of  reference,  and 
the  Head  Master  is  always  read)'  to  lend  books  to  indus- 
trious boys  out  of  the  School  Library.  He  has  frequent 
applications.  The  School  has  no  collection  of  Natural 
History,  and  no  apparatus  for  experiments  in  Natural 
Philosophy. 

22.  There  have  sometimes  been  Classes,  formed 
voluntarily,  for  Vocal  Music,  but  no  provision  is  made 
for  teaching  music,  vocal  or  instrumental. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  the  School  to  the  boys  of  the 
Head,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Mathematical  Classes. 
{See  the  answer  to  Qu.  9,  Part  III.,  p.  11,  and  to  Qu.  32, 
Part  II.,  p.  10.)  Specimens  of  the  boys'  performances, 
many  of  which  are  very  creditable,  arc  cxliibited  on  the 
Doctors'  and  Election  Days. 

23.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Merchant  Taylors' 
is  not  a  School  in  which  boys  live  together  in  large 
masses,  as  inmates  of  recognized  boarding  houses. 
Therefore,  beyond  a  well-regulated  course  of  Religious 
Teaching,  graduated  according  to  a  boy's  position  in  the 
School,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  an  organized  system 
of  training  directly  religious.  The  Masters  are  not 
officially  with  the  boys,  except  in  School  hours,  and  can 
only  influence  their  tone  indirectly  and  incidentall)'. 
But  a  great  deal  is  cflected  for  the  encouragement  of 
truthfulness  and  honesty  by  public  notice  and  public 
inculcation  of  high  motives  and  by  private  advice  and 
rebuke  ;  appeals  to  a  boy's  better  self,  especially  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  school,  are  frequently  employed, 
and  with  great  and  manifest  benefit ;  and  faithfulness 
in  discharge  of  trust  is  especially  inculcated  on  boj's 
invested  with  office  or  authority.  Many  occasions,  too, 
occur  in  which  a  judicious  Master  can  draw  high  moral 
lessons,  withoat  eflbrt,  from  the  books  and  sxibjects  on 
■which  his  Form  is  engaged.  And,  what  is  very  much 
to  the  purpose,  I  have  known  many  old  pupils  who,  in 
after  years,  have,  both  by  letter  and  personally,  thanked 
their  Master  for  a  check  in  evil,  or  a  timely  encourage- 
ment to  good,  received  while  at  School. 

2-i.  There  is  no  School  Chapel.  The  apartment  which 
is  sometimes  so  designated,  is  used  as  a  Library  and 
Examination  Room,  and  would  be  too  small  to  contain 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  boys.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
fact  of  its  occupying  the  position  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
old  ducal  mansion  in  which  the  School  was  held  before 
the  great  fire  of  London.  It  would  be  desirable  indeed 
to  have  a  Chapel,  for  morning  and  afternoon  prayers, 
and  for  occasional  addresses  to  the  boys,  although  they 
are  not  together  on  Sunday. 

Prayers,  selected  from  the  Prayer  Book,  are  said  in 
the  Large  School-room,  at  the  commencement  and  ter- 
mination of  the  morning  studies.  And  at  the  commence- 
ment or  termination  of  the  afternoon  studies,  in  the 
several  class-rooms. 

Whatever  lessons  are  set  on  Saturday  are  strictly 
connected  with  religious  subjects,  such  as  may  not 
unfitly  engage  a  boy's  thoughts  and  time  on  Sunday. 
This  will  further  appear  from  the  account  of  the  studies 
of  the  various  Forms.      (See   Tabular    Statement  C.) 


Monday  morning  is,  throughout  the  School,  the  i:pecial 
time  of  Religious  Instruction. 

The  Head  Master  takes  much  pains  and  interest  in 
preparing  boys,  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  for  Contirnui- 
tion,  and  afterwards  for  their  First  Communion,  which 
thej'  generally  receive  at  his  hands  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Hon.  Society  of  Crray's  Inn.  About  thirty  boys  arc 
usually  confirmed  in  each  year. 

In  the  Examinations,  questions  calculated  to  test  re- 
ligious knowledge  are  set  on  paper  to  the  Head  and 
Sixth  Forms,  and  sometinSes  to  Lower  Forms,  which, 
however,  are  generally  tried  in  this  subject  vim  voce. 

25,  2().  In  the  Classical  School,  the  Under  Masters  ad- 
minister punishment,  each  in  his  own  Forms,  for  ordinary  . 
neglect  of  lessons,  inattention,  or  other  trifling  oli'cnces, 
by  imposition  or  by  the  moderate  use  of  cane.  They  do 
not  flog  at  all,  and  if  any  otl'ence  of  a  serious  character 
occurs,  let  us  suppose  of  persistent  lying,  or  dishonor- 
able or  dishonest  conduct,  or  truancy,  they  report  it  to 
the  Head  Master,  and  take  his  advice  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  Head  Master  also  en- 
quires into  the  general  conduct  and  character  of  the 
boy.  According  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  or  the  age 
of  the  otfcnder,  the  Head  Master  admonishes  the  boy 
privately,  or  notices  his  otl'ence  by  public  rebuke, 
or  inflicts  the  punishment  of  Hogging  in  the  presence 
of  the  Form  on  which  the  boy  is,  or  advises  the  parents 
to  remove  him  from  the  School.  But  flogging  is  of  very 
rare  occiu-rence.  I  doubt  whether  it  takes  place  onco 
in  three  years,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  withdrawal  of 
a  boy  is  advised.  As  a  rule,  the  Head  Master  seldom 
inflicts  corporal  punishment  himself,  in  fact  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  special  disgrace  to  be  brought  up  to  him 
for  that  purpose. 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  the  Mathematical 
School.  But  as  the  Head  Master  is  not  continuously 
present  there,  anything  that  requires  immediate  de- 
cision is  brought  before  the  First  Mathematical  Master, 
the  gravest  cases  only  being  reserved  for  tho  Head 
Master. 

The  Head  Master  charges  himself  especially  with  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  and  administration  of  punish- 
ment in  the  Classes  which  are  not  taught  by  university 
men,  as  in  the  French  or  Drawing  schools,  where  tho 
Masters  can  only  set  short  impositions,  and  report  cases 
where  these  are  neglected  or  appear  to  be  inefl'ectual. 
Rather  more  power  attaches  to  the  Masters  in  the  Writing 
and  Arithmetic  schools,  but  here  also  any  persistent 
neglect  comes  before  the  Head  Master. 

In  the  Head  Form,  even  in  the  lowest  of  its  three 
ranks,  (the  Upper  Sixth,)  I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever 
found  it  necessary  to  administer  corporal  punishment. 
If  I  could  not  influence  a  boy  for  good  or  notice  his 
offence  adequately  without  this,  I  should  consider  him 
unfit  to  remain  in  the  School.  And  only  once  in  the 
covrrse  of  seventeen  years  has  it  been  necessary  to  send 
away  a  boy  who  was  in  the  Head  Form.  My  experience 
convinces  me  that  boys  of  that  rank  are  accessible  to 
many  kinder  and  gentler  appeals.  A  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  themselves  and  to  their  position,  a  sense  of  honor 
between  Master  and  Pupil,  a  feeling  that  the  Master  is 
really  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  Pupil,  a  con- 
sequent respect  for  his  wishes,  and  apprehension  of  his 
displeasure,  added  to  a  consciousness  that  he  values  and 
notices  the  industrious  and  well-conditioned,  and  will 
not  for  a  moment  tolerate  intentional  violations  of  dis- 
cipline, are  ((uite  enough  in  ordinary  oases  to  ensxu-e 
order.  Besides,  on  many  occasions  I  speak  to  a  boy 
privately,  tell  him  that  I  know  he  is  going  wrong,  or 
becoming  idle,  or  the  like,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
suggesting  high,  and  even  the  very  highest  motives  of 
action  to  the  delinquent.  The  intercourse  which  I  have 
with  boys  at  the  time  of  their  Confirmation,  and  just  after 
it,  I  find  very  valuable.  And  appeals  to  theii'  recollec- 
tions of  it,  are  not  without  powerful  effect. 

In  the  Sixth  Form,  corporal  punishments  are  also  very 
rare,  only  frequent  enough  to  remind  the  boys  that 
they  may  take  place.  If  the  Head  Master's  Assistant 
finds  a  boy  persistently  idle,  he  reports  him  to  me,  but 
I  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  admonish. 
In  fact,  I  have  constantly  had  in  view  the  implantation 
of  self-respect,  and  honor,  and  high  moral  and  religious 
principle  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms,  which  may  enable 
them  to  set  a  good  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  School. 

27,  28.  The  Monitors  are  responsible  for  any  mischief 
or  misconduct  in  the  School-rooms,  or  Cloister  before  or 
after  School,  and  if  they  cannot  prevent  it,  are  bovtud 
faithfully  to  represent  it  to  the  Head  Master.  But  no 
power  of  punishment  is  committed  to  their  hands.  Tho 
Monitors  also  hear  the  parts,  and  look  over  some  of  the 
exercises,  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  Head  Form,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Head  Master,  one  boy  being  assigned  to  each 
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Monitor.  Mistakes  arc  mai-ked  in  the  exercises,  and 
sumiaed  np  at  tlio  end.  To  tlie  summation  is  appended 
his  opinion  of  the  exercise,  with  his  signature.  This 
custom  has  been  very  long  established  in  the  School, 
and  is  productive  of  the  greatest  benctit  to  the  Monitors. 
It  makes  them  critical,  obliges  them  to  look  into  many 
minute  points,  and  thus  improves  their  own  scholarship  ; 
and  I  find  that  they  generally  mark  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  inaccuracies  and  inelcgancies  which  I  should 
have  marked  myself.  They  are  of  course  prepared  for 
the  task,  for  the  exercises  Vhich  they  examine  are 
translations  of  the  very  passages  of  which  they  have 
themselves  just  brought  up  translations  of  their  own 
to  me.  And  they  act  under  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
for  I  look  over  the  exercises  myself  directly  after- 
wards, and  call  them  up  to  justify  any  criticism 
I  disapprove,  or  to  account  for  their  omission  to 
mark  this  or  that  mistake.  This  prevents  the  boys 
of  the  Up]ier  Sixth  Form  from  experiencing  any  disad- 
vantar^e,  for  I  also  call  up  the  owner  of  the  exercise, 
and  confirm,  or  reverse,  or  qualify  the  Monitor's  re- 
marks, and  make  further  suggestions  myself. 

Occasionally,  if  one  of  the  Cinder  Masters  is  absent, 
I  give  his  two  Forms  to  two  of  the  Monitors  for  the 
morning,  or  part  of  the  morning,  to  be  heard  hy  them  ; 
and  I  insist  upon  the  same  respect  being  paid  to  the 
Monitor,  when  in  this  temporary  position  of  authority, 
as  would  have  been  paid  to  the  Under  Master  himself. 
I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  regret  the  system  which 
I  have  here  described,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
tend it.  if  circumstances  .admitted.  I  think  it  good  for 
the  higher  boys  to  find  themselves  in  a  place  of  trust, 
and  for  the  lower  boys  to  know  that  thei'e  is  a  rank  in 
the  School  of  Avhich  trust  is  a  natural  accompaniment. 

29,  30.  These  questions  scarcely  apply  to  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.  The  boys  are  not  enough  together 
in  play  hours  for  any  system  of  "fagging  out"  at 
cricket,  or  "  fagging  "  generally  to  be  organized.  The 
cricket  club  is  a  voluntary  association,  and  no  one  need 
go  to  the  ground  unless  he  likes. 

31,  32.  The  boys  are  at  School  thirty-nine  weeks 
in  the  year.  The  Holidays  consist  of  a  fortnight  at 
Easter,  about  six  weeks  in  August  and  September,  and 
four  weeks  at  Christmas.  There  is  also  a  week  of 
recess  after  the  Election  day,  June  11. 

o3.  Saturday  is  the  only  half-holiday  during  the 
week,  and  there  are  eight  occasional  holidays  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

34.  This  does  not  apply  to  Merchant  Taylors'. 

35.  There  is  an  hour's  intermission  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  on  regular  School  days. 

3fi.  38.  Our  sole  Play  Ground  is  a  paved  space,  (called 
the  Cloister,)  almost  entirely  open,  in  the  rear  of  the 
School,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  scarcely  large 
enough  for  all  the  boys  to  play  in  at  once,  and  being  sur- 
rounded liy  buildings  does  not  admit  of  many  sorts  of 
games.  We  are,  therefore,  somewhat  deficient  in  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  most  material  element  in  education, 
opportunities  of  forming  intimacies  in  recreation.  This 
has  been  a  constant  soui'oe  of  regret  to  me,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Court  share  in  my  feeling.  They  grant  the 
cricket  club  twenty  guineas  yearly  towards  renting  a 
suitable  ground  for  that  game,  and  what  is  a  more  im- 
portant step,  they  have  purchased  within  these  two  or 
throe  years  a  large  mass  of  buildings  reaching  eastward 
from  the  space  above  alluded  to  as  far  as  Laurence 
Ponntney  Hill  and  DucksfootLane.  The  existing  leases 
will  fall  in  shortly',  and  there  will  then  he  i-oom  not 
merely  for  increased  School  Buildings,  which  are  much 
wanted,  but  for  a  considerable  Play  Ground. 

39.  Cricket  is  a  good  deal  pursued  by  the  boys  in  the 
summer  months,  and  in  the  winter  there  are  football 
clubs,  and  sometimes  skating  clubs.  Rowing  is  not 
much  in  vogue  now.  It  is  an  understood  order  that  no 
one  rows  except  he  can  swim.  The  Head  Form  pi-actisc 
fencing  and  boxing  a  good  deal. 

In  some  years  I  have  known  swimming  clubs  esta- 
blished, in  others,  clubs  for  a  variety  of  athletic  s]iorts. 
An  athletic  sports  club  is  formed  for  1862,  in  aid  of 
which  the  Court  have  gr.iuted  \0l. 

40.  This  does  not  apply  to  Merchant  Taylors'. 

41.  No  Athletic  Exercises  are  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  School,  though,  occasionally,  I  used  to 
have  a  Drilling  Class  out  of  school  hours  foi'  my  own 
boarders.  I  should  willingly  have  organized  a  Rifle 
Corps,  but  want  of  sufficient  space,  rendered  this  im- 
possible on  the  spot,  while  the  distance  and  varieties  of 
the  boys'   homes    rendered  it    impossible    elsewhere. 


Some  of  the  Under  Masters  frequently  join  the  boys 
in  their  cricket  and  football,  (though  not  officially,) 
and  I  consider  their  presence  useful  in  many  respects. 

42.  As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  find  real  vigour  of 
mind,  and  inclination  to  athletic  sports  incompatible, 
though  there  are  many  boys  whose  mental  development 
does  not  keep  pace  with  their  prowess  in  bodily  sports. 

43.  In  replymg  to  this  question,  I  might  perhaps  con- 
tent myself  by  referring  the  Commissioners  to  my  an- 
swers to  Question  19,  Part  III.,   and  to  the  lists  of  Uni- 
versity Distinctions  given  under  Question  20,  Part  III., 
and  to  the  "Book  of  the  School,"  of  which  I  send  copies 
for  their  perusal.     That  book  traces  our  Scholars,  from 
the   earliest   days   of  the   School,  not  merely   through 
their  Universitj'  life,   but  through  their  after-life  gene- 
rally.    But  I  think  it  only  fair  to  the  Institution  over 
which  I  am  Master,  to  observe  that  it  must   be  judged 
not  merely  as  a  Public  School,  but  as  a  Public  School 
under  certain  disadvantages  of  locality.     Its   scholars 
mostly  live  at  a  distance,  and  spend  time  in  journeys  to 
and  fro,  which  in  the  country  they  might  spend  in  the 
playground.     They  have  neither  much  time  nor  much 
space  for  play,  and  thus  lose  valuable  opportunities  of 
development  of  ch,aracter  and  of  manly  exercise.     And 
as   I  have  observed,  additions  to  our  staff,   and  more 
class-rooms,  and,  I  may  add,  improvement  of  our  present 
class-rooms,    some   of  which   are  very  dark  and  with 
low  ceilings,  and  a  School  Chapel,  would  be  desirable. 
We  are  also  sadly  in  want  of  accommodation  for  boys 
to   dine   or   lunch  within  the  school   precincts,  rooms 
for  books,   cloaks,    and    the    like.      Still  with   every 
abatement,  I   believe   that  the  School  is  doing  a  great 
and    inipoi'tant  work.     It    is   educating   and   sending 
forth  into  the  world,  year  by   yeai',    at   a  very   small 
cost,    a   large   number   of  youths    of  the   professional 
and   mci-chant    class.       Clergy,    physicians,  surgeons, 
barristers,  solicitors,    and   others   of  limited   and   life 
incomes,  are  gener.ally  those  whose  sons  come  to  Mer- 
chant Taylors.'     Were     the     School    moved    into    the 
country  it  might  and  indeed  would,  if  conducted  vigor- 
ously, be  full  of  boys  ;  but  it  would  not  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  at  present  send  their  sons  to  it,  i.e.,  who  live 
sufficiently  near  town  for  their  sons  to  attend  it  daily. 
Therefore,  though  if  I  simply  consulted  the  re]5utatiou 
of  Merchant  Taylors"  School,  and  mj  own,  I  might  wish 
it  removed,  I  consider  that  to  remove  it  would  divert  its 
benefits  into  an  entirely  diflcrent  channel.   Accordingly 
I  merely  desire  to  see  the  defects  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above  remedied  as  far  as  may  be  ;  and  such  I 
believe,  from  all  I  have  known  of  them,  to  be  the  desire 
of  the  Court  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.   I  am 
persuaded  that  they  will  remedy  them  in  time. 

I  will  only  remark  further,  that  although  the  scan- 
tiness of  recollections  of  "  lusisse  simul  "  has  a  tendency 
to  make  boys  look  back  to  their  School  as  a  place  of 
mere  work,  and  to  their  youthful  days  as  a  period  of 
"solitude  in  a  crowd"  chequered  by  no  corporate 
feeling,  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  at  all  the  case  with  us. 
I  have  recently  been  in  correspondence  with  a  vast 
number  of  "  Old  Merchant  Ta3dors  "  in  the  process  of 
getting  up  some  Tercentenary  Scholarships  ;  and  I  have 
been  greatly  struck  by  the  strong  and  active  evidence 
of  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  education  which  has 
reached  me  from  men  of  all  ages  and  professions,  even 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  They  forget 
its  disadvantages  of  site  or .  appearance,  or  if  they 
remember  them  at  all,  still  say,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
Westminster  epilogues,  that  the  ancient  "  Domus  "  is, 

"Sordida,  cara  tamen." 
One  other  word.  Though  the  School  is  in  the  City,  it  is 
on  a  gravel  slope,  and  in  a  well-di'aincd  and  thinly 
inhabited  neighbourhood,  and  our  absentees  are  very 
few  in  number,  frequently  not  more  than  twelve  at  a 
time  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

44.  I  have  already  touched  incidentally  on  the  points 
in  which  I  think  the  working  of  our  system  might  be 
rendered  more  easy,  and  I  have  suggested  a  possible 
w.ay  in  which  I  believe  that  an  additional  Modern  Lan- 
guage, or  perhaps  Experimental  Science  might  be 
introduced.  Such  improvements  or  additions  would 
not,  however,  amount  to  any  organic  alteration  in  the 
system  and  course  of  education  piu-sued  in  Merchant 
Taylors'  School ;  I  have  therefore  nothing  fm-ther  to 
ofl'er  to  the  Commissioners  under  this  head. 

(Signed)      James  A.TJGusnrs  Hessey,  D.C.L. 

■Head  Master. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London, 
Jan.  30th,  1862. 
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QUESTION'S,   kc. 


I. 

1.  Stftte  generally  the  various  kinds  of  property  held  by 
or  in  trust  i'or  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  rcvcnui; 
which  it  possesses,  mentioning  any  sjjccial  trusts  to  whieli 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  tliem  are  subject. 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  specify  in  detail  the  several  ])roper- 
ties  and  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for 
the  School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  reconiniendeil 
that  the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  as 
nearly  as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (A). 

3.  State  the  system  adojjted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endowments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  .'jll  years  ?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  jiroperty  now  let  at  rackrent  upon 
which  fines  or  any  payments  of  that  nature  were  formerly 
taken,  or  vice  versa? 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  tlu't  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  i)rinciple  fines  are  set  / 

fi.  Can  you  ftiniish  any  information  showing  tiie  altera- 
tions in  value  of  tlie  property  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  within 
the  last  .5(1  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  i)lacc? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  : — 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

or  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  1860,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots.  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  |)articulars  in  wliich  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  diu"ing  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue'  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force  ?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from  ? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  1:o  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  otherwise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation  ? 


IJ. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted  ? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation  ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head;  the 
number,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 


or  other  members  of  it  (not  l)eing  scholars) ;  the  statutory 
(pialifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 
to  tlie  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  the  licad  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Mas  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority  ?  and 
does  any  |)ower  now  e.vist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  increase  or 
din\inution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation? 

.'<.  In  what  ])erson  or  body  of  persons  is  the  government 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons? 

4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes  ?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  Scliool  been  altered  ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority '.'  Have  tliey  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
I'easons  by  which  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified? 

(i.  Will  you  furui.sh  the  Commissioners  with  a  Cii])y  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
niav  have  been  subsecjuently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  l)een  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  .School?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  nr>w  arc,  or  give  the  Commissioners 
any  information  on  the  sulijcct  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from  the 
observance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
])oners ?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations  ?  Are 
there  periodical  visitations?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  \isitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
dxiring  the  last  50  years  ?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes? 

!'.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
nr  endowment  relating  to  the  School  ?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are, 
or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject  ? 

10.  What  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters  ?  Srate  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  tlie  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
oV  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  proportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  tlie  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

11.  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters  and  assistant  masters  ?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  numljer,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years?  Is  there  any  authoritati^'e 
rule  or  any  custom  regularly  observed  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  with  whom  doesit 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to  ? 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  maiiter  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching)  ? 
How  and  hy  whom  are  they  appointed  ?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  taken  from  any  jiarticular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  jiersons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  eligibility  established  by. 
rule  or  custom  ?  Is  there  any  power  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  provision 
for  it? 

13.  What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion ?  and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  jjrivi- 
leges  or  advantages  do  such  scholars  now  actually  enjoy? 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  their  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages,  can 
you  explain  how  and  when  it  arose?  Are  there  any 
advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
excluded  ?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (either  positively  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  Fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change?  Can  you  represent 
the  amount  of  it  in  money?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  aljove  what  is 
provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation?  If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expressly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  number?  Mention  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  your  o])inion  bear  upon  this  subject.  Can 
you  state  whether  the  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  what 
length  of  time,  and  from  what  causes? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  50  years? 

16.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  Harrow  has  no 
such  scholars),  Jo  the  statutes  or  regulations  give  special 
ad\'antage3  to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having  a  local 
or  other  qualification  ?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or  regula- 
tions obser\'ed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did  they 
cease  to  be  so  ? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications, 
provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations  ? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  School?  Are  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed  ? 

IS.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Harrow  (that  is  to  say, 
all  such  chai-ges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included 
in  the  bills  sent  to  parents),  their  average  amount,  and 
the  limits  within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing 
those  which  are  variable  from  tho.se  which  are  uniform,  and 
such  as  are  only  usual  from  such  as  are  obligatorj'.  Are 
these  charges  and  expenses  bounded  Ijy  any  definite  limit 
or  subject  to  any  supervision  or  control  ?  What  charges  are 
made,  under  what  heads,  and  in  what  mannei,  for  instnic- 
tion  or  tuition  in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  charges 
respectively  paid,  and  are  any,  and  wh^ch  of  them,  con- 
sidered as  "  extras  "?  Does  your  statement  of  charges  and 
expenses  apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what 
ai-e  the  differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real? 

1 9.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  there  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School?  If  so,  what 
are  the  payments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy, 
and  are  such  boys,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use  of 
playgrounds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  boys,  or  what  differences  are  there? 

21.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses?     What   rules    or   regulations   (if  anj')  are  there,  , 


and  how  are  they  established  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of 
such  houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order 
of  the  inmates  ? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domicihary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  Scliool  ?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature  ?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boai'ding  house  in  which  the  boj'  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank  ? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  varying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  m  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  pri\'acy  or  other- 
vnsel 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys  ?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  correspondent  with 
the  \-arying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals  ? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house?  Does  it  depciid  at 
all  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boarded  ? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  payment 
(total  or  sup|)lementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  sen'ice  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastry-cooks'  shops,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food? 

2/".  What  is  the  .system  upon  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  what  chai-ges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  Ijoy  lodges  rest?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly given  by  any  school  authorities  ? 

29.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses  ?  Is 
it  a  iirivilege  which  any  of  them  are  unable  to  obtain? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are' kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

30.  Have  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  whot, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds  ?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept,  and 
are  any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those 
bounds  ? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  ^^■hieh  boys  remain  at 
the  School?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation  ? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1.  The  total  number  of  hoys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  form,  class,  or 

riirision. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


1.  \N'hat  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (])roved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  "a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  ? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  he  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School? 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School  ? 
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6.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  form, 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
spondiiiiT  respectively  with  the  accoinpaii.ving  forms  B.,  V.. 
and  1). ;  and  with  respect  to  the  privr.te  pupils  of  ?.>■  h 
niasier  and  assistant  nia'ter,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
spoiulinif  with  the  form  E.  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
cliaracter  of  the  books  read  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  head  master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  povwrs  vested  7 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  )>ro- 
ficiency,  or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  rcs]iectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modern  languages  and  literature,  including  English  ; 
English  composition  ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modern;  arithmetic;  mathematics;  physical  science?  In 
what  manner  is  such  proficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weigrit  assigned?  Are  the  classes  or 
divisions  of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modern  language 
dep-.rtments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical ;  so  that  t"^lass  N.  (say)  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  boys  as  Class  N.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics? 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them  ?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  yot,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  studv  ? 

11.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so.wnat 
is  the  amount  o*'  such  extra  fee  or  fees?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  deficiency  ? 

12.  What  periodical  examinations  are  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects?  By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  What  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  jirinciples  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects  ?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  p  lint  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiming 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  apply  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  th:'y  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

lA.  Is  it  compulsory,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual?  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  i elation  in  which  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  ami  tutors  wiih  whom  he  hts  to  do; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  reijular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing? 

16.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what 
is  the  limit?  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor  ? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  capacry.  and 
mental  bias,  anrl  to  give  boys  ))articul:'.r  facilitii-s  for  or 
encoura;;ement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  fur  which  they  may 
show  a  special  aptitude?  Are  particular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 


special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  sjiecial  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through  '.  If  so,  please  to  |)oint  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  such  facilities,  if  granted  in  particular 
cases,  are  adapted  and  subordinated  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  yoti  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  he  sufiicient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of  good  abiUty 
for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  examinations  established  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  inilitai^',  or  East  India  services?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  these  purposes  ? 

20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  in- 
formation showing  what  scholarships  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewhere),  open  to  general 
competition,  have  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation  respectively? 

21.  Has  the  .School  any  library  to  which  the  boys  have 
access?  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  history, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  ? 

22.  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated  ;  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  1860  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
been  cultivating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  intiuence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or 
the  co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

24.  State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  following  points  relating  to  the 
rehgious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(I.)  The  system  of  preaching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  church  attended  by  the  boys.  Are  the  sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined  ? 

(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 

(3.)  Their  attendance  at  the  church  services,  and 
especially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

(4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(o.)  Their  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  pubhc  work  in  School.  State  particularly 
how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 
by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public  examinations. 

25.  Are  the  same  offences  uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  punishment?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
specifymg  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  respectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If 
not,  do  any?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  their  having  been  committed?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment?  Are 
these  duties,  or  eithtr  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  asslsiant  masteis? 

27.  What  powers  and  duties  in  r,,aintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  Sihool  are  assi(ined  to  any  of  the  boys  thomselves? 
What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised  ? 

28.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  discipUne?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suppress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how  ? 

29.  What  powers  and  privileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  services  of  any 
description?  What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exercised  ?  Are  such  powers 
and  privileges  generalhj  in  any  way  detrimental  ei  her  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  injoymeiit  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
opimrtunities  of  bodily  or  uien(al  recreation  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  beys?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 

30.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  disciplinary  powers  and  privileges?     And 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters  ? 

31.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks 
each  time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
holidays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week  ? 

34.  At  what  hours  in  winter  and  summer  respectively 
are  the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to 
go  to  bed  at  night  ? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

36.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games  ? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entiiely  open ;  (2j  paved  or  field ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

3S.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied 
by  inhabit      buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open  ? 

39.  What  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  e.xercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  connivance)  allowed  to  doys  over 
the  ground  lying  lieyond  the  precincts  of  the  Scliool   and 


playground,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes, 
do  the  boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  extra  and  which  com- 
pulsory, either  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular i)urpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go 
in  boats)  ?  Ai-e  any  special  teachers  a])pointed  to  superin- 
tend such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difference  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible  ? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-life 
of  the  education  afforded  at  Harrow,  do  you  consider 
those  results  satisfactory  ?  Or  is  it  j-our  opinion  that  the 
system  in  any  respects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public 
School  might  accomplish  in  prejiaring  boys  for  the  various 
lines  of  life,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they 
may  engage  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  the  deficiencies 
are;  whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise;  and  how  far 
you  think  them  remediable? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  Harrow  appear  to  you  desirable  ?  A\'ill  you 
be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any  sug- 
gestions on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expedient  ? 
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HARROW. 


/N8WKRS. 
IIakijow. 


AvswEHS  of  the  Governors  of  Harrow  School. 


I. 

1.  Freehold  and  copyhold  estates  at  Harrow,  Preston, 
and  Alperton  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  Barnet  in 
Hertfordshire,  at  Maulden  in  Bedfordshire,  and  at  Paddinff- 
ton  and  Kilburn  near  London.  Two  rentcharfjcs  of  30/.  a 
year  each,  on  the  manor  and  lands  of  Oakinj(ton  in  the 
parish  of  Harrow,  and  U.'Jl!)/.  l'j>.  !)</.  stock  in  the  three 
per  cent,  consolidated  annuities. 

The  special  trusts  to  which  these  properties  are  subject  are, 
primarily,  as  to  all  the  freehold  and  copyhold  estates  derived 
from  the  founder  (excepting  the  lands  at  Paddington  and 
Kilburn)  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  master  and 
usher,  and  fuel  and  coal  for  the  master  and  scholars  ;  1(1/. 
yearly  for  preaching  .'<0  sermons  in  Harrow;  20/.  yearly  to 
(iO  jjoor  housekeepers  witliin  the  parish  of  Harrow ;  20/. 
yearly  for  scholarships,  the  f;overnors'  salaries  of  13s.  4d. 
each,  and  other  objects  ;  and  as  to  the  rents  of  the  lands  at 
Kilbuni,  the  whole  thereof  are  directed  by  the  statutes  to 
be  bestowed  towards  and  upon  "  the  repairing  and  amend- 
'■  inji  the  highway  from  the  to«Ti  of  Kdgcware  into  the  city 
"  of  London,  and  of  the  highway  from  1  larrow  to  London  ;" 
and  as  to  the  lands  at  Paddington,  the  rents  thereof  were 
to  be  bestowed  "  towards  and  upon  the  repairing  and 
"  amending  the  highway  from  London  to  Harrow,"  in  both 
cases  in  such  sort  as  is  expressed  in  the  conveyance  whereby 
the  same  lands  were  assured  to  the  sai<l  governors,  and  in 
manner  as  by  the  said  statutes  were  further  directed,  being 
all  to  be  so  laid  out  "  when  and  as  often,  and  in  such 
"  Tuanner  as  to  the  .said  governors  shall  l)c  thought  meet, 
"  needful,  and  expedient;"  but  the  rents  of  the  lands  are 
now,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  7  Geo.  4.  c.  1-12.,  paid  over  to 
the  (Commissioners  of  the  Metropolis  Turnpike  Roads  north 
of  tlie  Thames. 

The  reutcharges  and  the  dividends  arisingfrom9,72-l/.5s.7(/. 
stock,  portion  of  the  11,21!)/.  2,s-.  !W.  in  the  three  per  cent. 
consoUdatcd  annuities  are  subject  to  special  trusts  for 
scholarships,  medals,  ])rizes,  and  other  objects  set  forth  in 
the  respective  deeds  of  endownient, 

2.  The  detail  of  the  several  [jroperties  and  sources  of 
revenue  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  the  school  is  set 
forth  in  the  statement  hereunto  annexed  marked  A. 

3.  By  a  receiver  of  the  rents  and  other  income  of  the 
trust,  who,  either  annually  or  whenever  needful,  surveys  the 
several  properties  of  the  trust,  and  reports  thereon  to  the 
governors.  His  accounts  are  rendered  annually,  and  are 
specially  audited  in  the  first  instance  by  two  of  the  gover- 
nors selected  according  to  the  statutes  "  as  surveyor  gover- 
nors," and  who  carefully  examine  all  the  vouchers;  and 
they  are  afterwards  submitted  to  all  the  governors  at  their 
annual  meeting,  and  then  passed  by  them. 

-1.  No  material  changes  have  been  made  in  the  system  of 
letting,  excepting  on  the  lands  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary- 


lebone,  which  have  within  the  last  60  years  been  let  on    The  Gnrcrnors. 

building  leases  for  terms  of  !)!)  years,  under  the  authority  of  

several  .Vets  of  Parliament  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

5.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  take  fines  or  any  pay- 
ment of  that  nature  on  renewal  of  leases  of  any  portion  of 
the  school  ])ropcrty. 

().  See  statement  annexed  marked  .\  (1)  in  reply  to  this 
question.  In  addition  to  which,  within  the  last  10  years  the 
governors  have  allowed  the  remo\-id  of  two  small  cottages 
for  the  ])urpose  of  enlarging  the  site  for  the  new  school 
chapel  and  the  yard  and  grounds  adjoining  it,  by  which  a 
small  annual  loss  of  rent  to  the  trii^t  estate  was  sustained ; 
but  the  chaiJcl  has  been  erected  in  its  present  beautil'ul 
style  on  the  school  estate  at  a  cost,  probably,  of  10,(100/., 
chiefly  by  the  munificent  liberality  and  influence  of 
Dr.  V'aughan,  the  late  head  master,  aided  by  subscrii)tions 
from  the  masters  and  others,  by  whose  liberality,  also, 
the  governors  arc  about  to  receive  the  gift  of  a  set  of  new 
school  buildings,  which  ha\e  been  erected  within  the  last 
few  years. 

The  governors  have  also  recently  sanctioned  the  removal 
of  three  other  small  cottiiges  in  the  High  Street  of  the  town 
of  Harrow  as  a  site  for  the  new  Vaughaii  Library  about  to 
be  built  for  tlie  use  of  the  school,  at  the  cost  of  several 
thousand  jiounds.* 

All  of  which  buildings  will  not  only  materially  add  to  the 
value  of  the  school  estate,  but  tend  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  character  and  celebrity  of  the  seh(iol. 

7.  See  statements  annexed  nuirkcd  respectively  A  (2), 
A  (3),  A  (4),  and  .Special  Statement  at  p.  263. 

i'^.  The  statutes  direct  that  the  overplus  of  the  rents  and 
profits  from  all  the  estates  be  kejrt  in  stock  "for  necessary 
"  charges  and  the  help  and  relief  of  ])oor  marriages  or 
"  other  such  good  and  charitable  uses  within  the  parish  of 
"  Harrow  at  the  discretion  of  the  governors."  This  dis- 
cretion lias  virtually  been  followed,  and  is  considered  to  be 
now  in  force.  One  or  two  Lyon  8cholarshi])S,  varying  in 
amount  but  generally  about  30/.  a  year,  have  been  given  tor 
several  years  jiast  liy  open  competition  amongst  all  the 
scholars  in  the  higher  form  of  the  si-hool  on  their  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
relief  of  jioor  marriages  was  some  years  since  discontinued, 
from  its  being  considered  a  temptation  to  make  improvident 
marriages,  but  apprenticeship  fees  and  subscriptions  to 
National  and  hifant  schools  and  other  charitable  gifts  have 
been  annually  made  by  the  governors  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parishioners  to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal. 

'J.  The  governors  do  not  possess  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 


•  X  portion  of  sucli  site  has  been  acquired  by  the  exclusive  liberality 
of  the  present  Head  Master  Mr.  Butler,  at  a  eost  to  himself  of  about 
4,000?.,  a  sacrifice  which  much  influenced  the  governors  iu  this  con- 
cession on  their  jtart. 


Statement  A.  referred  to  in  answer  to  Question  2. 
Freehold  and  Copyhold  Property  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  Harrow  School. 


Amounts 

Amounts 

Description  of 
Properly. 

County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

In  whom 
vested. 

Acreage. 

How  Let. 

Yearly 
Rent. 

received 

for  Fines 

duriuR  the 

received 
for  Timber 
during  the 

last 

last 

20  years. 

20  years. 

A. 

n.  p. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.  d. 

Harrow  Estate    - 

Middlesex 

Harrow 

Houses,  irardeus, 
and  land. 

The    Keepers 
and  (Governors. 

30 

3  11 

Part    on   lease, 
part  yearly  te- 
nancy. 

S2S    0    6 

50  11    0 

Preston  Estate     - 

Ditto      • 

Ditto 

Land  and  house 

Ditto 

■111 

3    4 

Lease  21  years  - 

420    0.0 

— 

23S    G    0 

Alperton  Estate  - 

Ditto      - 

Ditto 

Land  -       -       - 

DUto 

14 

1  13 

Yearly  tenancy  - 

31  10    0 

— 

12S    3    6 

Barnet  Estate 

Herts 

Barnet 

Houses,  gardens, 
and  land. 

Ditto 

11 

8  26 

Ditto 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

Maulden  Estate  - 

Beds 

Maulden     - 

Land,   farmer^', 
and  cottages. 

Ditto 

1-lG 

1  39 

Ditto 

14G    0    0 

— 

IC  16    3 

Paddington  Estate 

Middlesex 

Paddini^ton 
and  Mary- 
lebone. 

Land  and  houses 

Ditto 

38 

1  22 

Building  leases. 
4    houses    at 
rack  rent. 

1,772  15    6 

— 

— 

Kilburn  Estate    - 

Ditto     - 

Marylebone 

Land  - 

Ditto 

41 

0  IS 

Building  leases - 

1,412    9    G 

— 

The  Harrow,  Preston,  and  Alperton  Estates  are  liable  to  the  following  payments  :— 

11.  VJs.  per  annum  quit  rents  on  property  at  Harrow,  Preston,  and  Alperton;  2?.  10s.  every  20  vears  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  HaiTow 
ll<'0tor5' ;  il.  Vis.  every  20  years  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Sudburv. 

There  are  also  in  addition  to  the  above  properties  the  two  rentcbarges  of  &U.  on  the  manor  and  lands  of  Oaliington,  lield  in  trust  for  the  Necld 
scholarship.         .,  ,.  , 
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Answers. 

Hakkow. 

The  Govcrnurs. 


Personal  Property  producing  Income  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  Harrow  Scho 

DL. 

Description  of  Property. 

Amount. 

In  whom  vested. 

Yearly  Income. 

3  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities     -             -             -             - 

£         s.    d. 
11,219     2     9 

The  Keepers  and  Governors   - 

£       s.     d. 
336   11      5 

Of  this  amount  1,494/.  17«.  2d.  only  is  held  in  trust  for  the  school  generally,  the  residue  being  held  on  special  trusts  for  the 
scholarships,  medals,  and  prizes  afterwards  mentioned. 

Statement  -4(1)  referred  to  in  answer  to  Question  6. 


Statement  showing 

the  Alterations 

in  the  Rentals  of  the  Estates 

belonging 

to  Harrow  School,  from 

1810  to  1860. 

Harrow. 

Preston. 

Alperton. 

Barnet. 

Maulden. 

Paddington. 

Kilhurn. 

£      s.     d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£        .9. 

d. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s.     d. 

In  the  Year  1810  - 

16S     5     0 

250 

0 

0 

18     6     8 

87     0 

0 

95     0 

0 

785   11     0 

120     0     0 

„     1815  - 

ISG     5     0 

575 

0 

0 

50     0     0 

135     0 

0 

95     Q 

0 

897   12     0 

288     0     0 

„     1820  - 

193   15     0 

460 

0 

0 

38     0     0 

139     4 

0 

95     0 

0 

886     i     0 

288     0     0 

„      1825  - 

212     5     6 

460 

0 

0 

38     0     0 

139     4 

0 

144     0 

0 

654   10     0 

205   10     0 

„     1830  - 

225     0     6 

460 

0 

0 

38     0     0 

139     4 

0 

*170     0 

0 

1,285     3     9 

425     3     0 

„     1835  - 

227    10     G 

350 

0 

0 

36     0     0 

184     0 

0 

*170     0 

0 

1,376     4     2 

505     5     0 

„     1840  - 

248     0     G 

350 

0 

0 

36     0     0 

180     0 

0 

*170     0 

0 

1,426     6     6 

603     5     0 

„      1845  - 

314     0     G 

420 

0 

0 

36     0     0 

97      0 

0 

*170     0 

0 

1,772  15     6 

890     5     6 

„      1850  - 

274   10     6 

420 

0 

0 

36     0     0 

100     0 

0 

14G     0 

0 

1,772  15     6 

1,272     9     G 

„     1855  - 

334     0     6 

420 

0 

0 

31    10     0 

100     0 

0 

146     0 

0 

1,772   15      6 

1,412     9     6 

„      18(iO  - 

321    10     6 

420 

0 

0 

31    10     0 

100     0 

0 

146     0 

0 

1,772   15     6 

1,412     9     6 

1 

UoTE. The  value  of  house  property  at  Barnet  became  depreciated  when  the  posting  and  coaching  traffic  there  diminished. 

•  The  increased  rentals  arose  fcota.  the  sale  of  brick  earth. 


Statements  referred  to  in  answer  to  Question  7. 
A  (2). 

Total  Amounts  received  by  or  on  account  of  Harrow 
School  for  the  year  ending  iSth  March  1861,  including 
the  produce  of  timber  and  all  other  receipts  of  every 
kind. 

£     s.    d.       £      s.   d. 
Harrow  estate,  rents       -  -     325     0     6 

Dividends  (less  tax)  on  stock 
in  three  ])er  cent,  con- 
solidated annuities  -      41     8     8 


Preston  estate,  rent    .            -            -            - 

366     9 
420     0 

2 
0 

Alperton  estate,  rent  -             -             -             - 

31  10 

0 

Maulden  estate,  rent  -             -             -             - 

146     0 

0 

Barnet  estate,  rent     -             -             -             . 

100     0 

0 

^1,063  19 

o 

In  trust  for  Scholarships,  Medals,  Prizes,  Sf-c. 

£    s. 

d. 

Sayer  gift,  dividends  on  consols,  less  tax 

100  12 

6 

Peel  gift. 

10     I 

4 

Isabella    Gregory    exhibition,    dividends   on 

consols,  less  tax      -             -             -             - 

95  16 

8 

Isabella  Gregory  tomb  and  medal,  di\'idend 

on  consols,  less  tax              .             -             - 

18  16 

4 

Neeld  medal,  dividends  on  consols,  less  tax  - 

10     1 

4 

Hope  prize, 

5     0 

8 

Spencer  scholarship,                   „             „ 

29     1 

b 

Neeld  scholarship,  rentcharges  issuing  out  of 

the  manor  and  lands  of  Oakington 

60    0 

0 

^^329  10 

4 

In  Trust  for  repairing    and  amending  the  highways  from 
London  to  Harrow  and  Edgware  respectively. 

£       s.   d. 
Paddington  estate,  rents        .  .  -    1,831     3     0 

KQburn  estate,  rents  -  -  .4?1,433     5     0 

Repayment  on  account  of 
expenditure  for  roads 
and  sewers       -  -         1-17     8    4 

1,580  13    4 


.£3,411   16    4 


A  (3). 

Application  of  the  Monies  received  for  or  on  account  of 

Harrow  School  for  the  year  ending  25th  March  1861. 

Governors'  salaries       -  - 

Head  master's  salaiy    - 
Under  master's  salary 
Under   master's   compensation    in 
lieu  of  residence 


The  vicar  of  Harrow,  for  sermons 

Solicitor's     salary,     '21.    2s.,     and    law    bills, 

34l.\9s.Sd.  .  -  -  . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

« 

4 

0 

0 

_ 

30 

0 

0 

24     8     4 

25     0     0 

49 
25 

s 

/[ 

_ 

0 

0 

Writing  master  and  librarian's  salary  - 
Governors'  exhibitions  and  scholarships 
School  dames  at  Sudbury  and  Roxeth 
Ten  groats  to  the  poor  of  Harrow 
Gifts  to  poor  widows  of  Harrow 
Donations,  national  school,  Harrow    - 
„  Sunday  school,  Pinner 

„  national  school,  Wembley 

„  „      Kenton      - 

„  ,,  ,,      Greenhill  - 

„  day  and  Sunday  schools,  Maulden 

Apprentice  fees  .  .  .  - 

Repairing  roads  near  Hyde  House  and  Preston 

respectively  -  -  -  -  - 

Fire  insurance  .... 

Quit  rents        ..... 
Repairs  and  works,  including  new  hot  water 

apparatus  to  warm  school  house 
Property  tax  allowed  to  tenants 
School  porter's  salary  .... 
Head  master's  allowance  for  school  coals 
Examiner's  fees  .... 

Audit  dinner    -  .  -  -  - 

Sexton,  for  ringing  sermon  bell 
Interest  on  2,000/.  on  mortgage  (less  tax) 
Invested  in  three  per  cent,  consols  to  redeem 

mortgage  ..... 
Prize  books  ..... 
School  porter,  for  brooms         .  .  - 

Tenant  of  Preston  Farm,  towards  cost  of  slate 

in  lieu  of  thatch  roofing,  &:e. 
Stamps,  postages,  and  ex])enses 
Surveyor,  for  surveying  and  mapping  land  at 

Alperton       .  .  -  .  - 

Receiver,  for  care  of  the  estates 
Preparing  accounts  for  Charity  Commissioners 


£ 

s. 

d. 

16 

13 

4 

195 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

43 

1 

0 

7 

17 

c 

264 

3 

4 

38 

1 

2 

52 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

18 

3 

6 

5 

0 

0 

76 

13 

4 

100 

0 

0 

17 

1 

3 

0 

10 

6 

34 

0 

0 

4 

14 

6 

'•> 

2 

0 

42 

iT 

2 

2 

2 

0 

J^l,269     7     7 


Application  of  the  Monies  received  in  the  year  ending 
Lady  Day  186],  in  trust  for  Scholarships,  Medals, 
Prizes,  &c. 


Sayer  Gift — Scholarship  less  tax  - 
Examiners'  fees 

Peel  gift — medal 

Isabella  Gregory  exhibition,  less  tax 

Isabella  Gregory  medal  and  tomb — 

medal  ... 

Painting  the  tomb 

Neeld  medal 

Hope  prize  books 

Spencer  scholarship,  less  tax  - 

Neeld  scholarship 


37     1     8 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

50 

6 

4 

20 

0 

0 

70     6 

,1 

. 

_ 

10    2 

o 

- 

- 

95  16 

S 

10 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

14     2 

o 

. 

10    2 

o 

_ 

4  19 

9 

_ 

_ 

28  15 

0 

- 

" 

15     0 

0 

.£■249     4 

3 
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Applitation  of  the  Monies  received  in  the  year  eniling 
Lady  Day,  1861,  in  trust  for  repairiiijT  and  amending 
the  highways  from  London  to  Harrow  and  Edgeware 
respectively. 


Paddington    estate — property  tax    allowed   to 

tenants            -             -             -             -             -  /2 
Paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  the   metropolis 
roads  north  of  the  Thames,  pursuant  to  Act 
7th  Geo. 4.  cap.  142            -            -            -    l.fiOO 

Moiety  of  solicitor's  bill         -             -             -  18 

Stamps,  postages,  and  expenses         .             .  3 

Receiver  for  care  of  the  estate             -             -  "■< 

Preparing  accounts  for  Charity  Commissioners  4 


d. 


0 

0 

7 

10 

12 

8 

4 

11 

4 

0 

^1,771  10    0 


57  17    0 


Kilburn  Estate  —  property  ta.\  allowed  to 
tenants       .  -  -  .  - 

Paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  metropolis 
roads  north  of  the  Thames,  pursuant  to 
Act  7th  (Jeo.  4.  cap.  142     - 

Moiety  of  solicitor's  bill 

Stamps,  postages,  and  expenses 

Receiver  for  care  of  the  estate 

Examining  and  settling  leases 

Preparing  accounts  for  Charity  Commissioners 


A  (41. 

Statement  showing    the   average   receipts    during    the 
Seven  Years  ending  25th  March  1861. 


-   1,400 

0     0 

18 

7  10 

.\ 

8  11 

6.J 

4     6 

4 

4     0 

rs        4 

4     0 

.£1,551 

6     3 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Harrow  estate — rents     - 

. 

:\2A. 

10 

6 

„               dividends 

on 

consols 

- 

17 

11 

0 

■M2 
424 

1 

fi 

Preston  estate — rents 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 
14 

.t 

Alperton  estate— rents 

- 

. 

- 

36 

0 

0 

Barnet  estate — rents    - 

- 

. 

- 

100 

17 

10 

Maulden  estate — rents 

- 

- 

- 

146 

0 

0 

Paddington  estate— rents 

. 

1,776 

13 

4 

Repayments    on    account 

of 

roads  and  sewers     - 

- 

10 

0 

0 

1,786 

13 

4 

Kilburn  estate — rents 

- 

1,454 

.3 

6 

Repayments    on    account 

of 

roads  and  sewers     - 

- 

173 

2 

10 

1,627 

6 

4 

Dividends   on   consols  in 

trust  for  scholar- 

ships,  medals,  prizes,  &c. 

. 

. 

. 

280 

17 

10 

Rentcharges  in  trust  for  scholarships 

•- 

60 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

11 

0 

238 

6 

0 

128 

3 

6 

o 

16 

6 

216 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above  average  receipts  the  fol- 
lowing sums  have  been  received  in  the  past  seven 
years  from — 


A  sale  of  timber  on  the  Harrow  estate 
Do.  do.         Preston  estate 

Do.  do;         Alperton  estate 

Do.  do.         Maulden  estate 

Do.  land  to  be  added  to  Harrow  church- 
yard -  -  .  . 
Do.  of  the  old  materials  of  two  cottages 


Special  Statement,  in  addition  to  Answer  7. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  application  of  all  monies 
received  as  rendered  in  reply  to  this  question  fairly  repre- 
sents the  prac-tice  of  the  governors  for  the  last  50  years ; 
but  the  governors  consider  that  such  apphcation,  as  to  the 
larger  portion  of  their  receipts,  is  not  directed  or  authorized 
by,  or  in  strict  conformity  with,  the  spirit  or  intention  of 
the  original  endowment  or  the  statutes,  such  portion  being 
the  revenue  received  from  the  lands  at  Kilburn  and 
Paddington. 

That  such  misapplication  has  arisen,  in  the  first  instance, 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
year  1804,  upon  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  trusts 
attached  to  the  endowment,  whether  intentional  or  not,  at 
all  events  by  the  suppression  of  a  most  material  reference 
to  such  trusts,  by  which  it  is  conceived  the  legislature  was 
misled,  and  which  now  has  been  unfortunately  continued 
and  carried  out  in  several  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  lands  at  Kilburn  and  Paddington  were  conveyed  by 
the  founder  to  the  governors  by  two  distinct  conveyances 
upon  special  trusts,  therein  stated,  directing  the  application 
of  the  rents  arising  from  them  respectively,  viz. :  as  to  the 
lands  at  Kilburn,  directing  them  "  to  be  bestowed  in  and 
"  towards  the  repairing  and  amending  the  road  from  the 

M 


"  town  of  Edgeware  to  tht  City  of  London  ;"  and  as  to  the       Answers. 

lands  at  Paddington,  directing  them  to  be  applied  in  like  

manner  "  for  repairing  and  amending  the  highway  from        IlAnnow. 

"  London  to  Harrow,"  but  in  both  cases  to  be  applied  "in  

"  such  sort  and  manner  as  to  the  said  governors  for  the    '■''''<' tf""" nor*. 

"  time  being  should  be  thought  most  needful  and  expe- 

"  dient ;"  and  the  statutes  of  the  founder  in  confirmation  of 

the' above  trust,  direct  "that  the  rents  of  these  lands  should 

"  be  applied  in  such  sort  as  is  expressed  in  the  conveyance 

"  whereby  the  said  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  governors." 

Thus  clearly  \'esting  an  absolute  discretionary  power  and 

control  over  the  ajiplication  of  such  rents  in  the  governors 

by  their  own  officer ;   the  statutes  expressly  directing  that 

the  governors  should  see  that  "  the  gravel  for  repairing  the 

"  said  highways  before  mentioned  be  laid  yearly  at  most 

"  convenient  times  between  the  beginning  of  June  and  the 

"  end   of  July,    "and    directing   also   the  governors  "to 

"  appoint  t^vo  honest  men  yearly  to  see  to  the  filling  the 

"  said  gravel." 

In  1803  the  governors  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  them  to  grant  building  leases  of  the  lands  at  Pad- 
dington for  9!)  years,  with  the  consent,  (as  then  forced 
upon  them  by  the  legislature,)  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
then  trustees  of  the  Harrow  turnpike  road,  in  which  .\ct  the 
trusts  as  to  the  a|)plication  of  the  rents  of  the  said  lands 
were  fully  and  clearly  referred  to,  and  tlie  rents  were  directed 
to  be  applied  in  accordance  therewith. 

In  the  following  year,  1804,  the  trustees  of  the  Harrow 
turnpike  road  obtained  on  their  own  application  an  Act 
intituled  "  An  .\ct  to  enable  the  governors  to  ])ay  the  rents 
"  of  certain  lands  bequeathed  by  John  Lyon  for  repairing 
"  the  roads  from  Harrow  to  London  to  the  trustees  acting 
"  in  the  execution  of  the  several  Acts  for  keeping  the  said 
"  road  in  repair;"  but  specially  omitting  to  recite  in  this 
Act  the  words  of  the  iliscretionary  powers  given  to  the 
governors  by  the  original  deeds  of  trust  and  the  statutes, 
and  thus  apparently  leading  the  legislature  to  consider  the 
gift  as  one  of  an  absolute  trust  for  that  purpose  alone. 

If  the  trusts  of  the  original  deed  of  conveyance  had  been 
set  out  in  the  -Vet  of  1804,  the  legislature,  it  is  believed, 
would  not  have  so  summarily  deprived  the  governors 
of  their  controlling  power  over  this  trust,  and  so  far 
virtually  extinguished  the  interest  vested  in  them  by  the 
founder. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act  of  1804, — from  the  pre- 
sumed inability  of  the  governors  to  resist  it, — svibsequent 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  upon  the  same 
principle,  directing  the  governors  to  pay  over  in  certain 
portions  the  rents  of  the  Kilburn  and  Paddington  lands  to 
different  trustees  and  parishes,  in  certain  proportions,  and 
the  governors  have  accordingly  so  continued  to  apply 
them. 

In  1819  the  governors  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  them  to  grant  building  leases  of  the  lands  at  Pad- 
dington for  99  years,  on  which  occasion  the  required  consent 
of  the  road  trustees,  as  necessary  to  the  granting  or  con- 
curring in  such  leases,  was  objected  to  by  the  governors 
and  successfully  resisted,  the  ])ower  to  grant  such  leases 
being  left  to  themselves  alone. 

The  consequence,  however,  of  these  legislative  Acts  has 
been  that  the  rents  of  the  lands  of  Kilburn  and  Paddington 
are  now  applied  to  purposes  and  objects  not  contemplated 
by  the  founder,  and  never  intended  on  the  creation  of  his 
trtist. 

By  the  lapse  of  time,  the  alteration  of  localities,  and  the 
extension  of  the  metropolis,  the  limits  and  conditions  of 
the  highway  from  London  to  Harrow  have  been  greatly 
altered.  It  originally  commenced  at  Holborn  Bars,  after- 
wards was  held  to  commence  from  St.  Giles'  Pound,  ex- 
cluding the  portion  from  thence  to  Holborn  Bars.  It  has 
also  since  been  altered  by  including  under  the  same  con- 
ditions additional  roads  from  the  City  to  Paddington.  And 
by  the  operation  of  all  the  modern  Acts  for  police,  paving, 
lighting,  watching,  watering,  &c.  these  rents  are  now  paid 
over  to  district  authorities  and  are  applied  partly  to  the 
pa\-ing  of  Oxford  street  and  other  places,  and  partly  to  the 
repairs  of  and  watching  and  lighting  other  roads  not  at  all 
within  the  founder's  trust. 

The  original  intention  of  the  founder  was  beyond  a 
doubt  primarily  the  advancement  of  the  school,  with  the 
other  objects  of  charity  for  the  benefit  of  Harrow.  The 
repairs  of  the  roads  leading  to  that  institution  and  to  the 
other  property  of  the  governors  being  only  subsidiary  to 
that  main  object  and  to  facilitate  the  access  to  Harrow-. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  repair  of  tha 
highway  within  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Harrow 
being  a"  burden  incident  on  the  ratepayers,  it  was  probably 
one  object  of  the  founder,  by  this  appropriation  of  his 
estates,  to  relieve  the  local  rates.  From  the  moment  when 
the  highway  was  converted  into  a  turnpike  road,  this  reason 
ceased  to  operate. 
m  2 
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A^■s^vKKS.  The  rental  of  the  lands  given  by  the  founder  at  the  time 

of  the  foundation  of  the  school,  exclusive  of  the  road  land,  is 

Harrow.        not  now  precisely  known,  but  the  specific  payments  directed 

by  his  statutes  at  that  time  to  be  made  for  the  school  pur- 

The  Governors,    poses  and  school  gifts,  appear  to  have  been  about  110/., 

v/hile  the  rents  of  the  road  lands  in  1610  were  only  20/. 

and  16/.,  showing  the  proportionate  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  estate  for  all  the  school  purposes,  and  tliose  for  the 
repair  of  the  roads. 

The  entire  income  of  the  School  Charity  Trust  Estate  is 
now  about  1,000/.  or  1,100/.,  and  that  of  the  road  lands  in 
ground  rents  at  this  time  about  3,500/.  a  year.  The  pro- 
portions are  thus  reversed  :  whereas  the  founder  designed 
that  the  school  should  have  two-thirds  and  the  highway 
one-third  of  his  estates  ;  the  school  now  gets  one-third  only, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  are  absorbed  in  a  metropolitan 
fund,  by  which  a  turnpike  road  and  certain  streets  are 
mended,  paved,  lighted,  and  watered. 


liev. 
H.  M.  Butler. 


II. 

1.  The  school  was  founded  in  the  year  15/1  by  John 
Lyon,  then  living  at  Preston,  in  the  parish  of  Harrow,  on 
one  of  the  projierties  which  he  conveyed  to  the  governors 
of  the  school.  The  charter  by  which  the  governors  were 
incor))orated  was  granted  in  the  1-lth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whereby,  after  reciting  "  that  John  Lj'on  had 
"  pur])OSed  in  his  mind  a  grammar  school,  with  one  school- 
"  master  and  one  usher,  within  the  village  of  Harrow,  to 
"  found  and  for  ever  to  establish  for  the  perpetual  cdtica- 
"  tion,  teaching,  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of 
"  the  said  ])arish,  and  two  scholars  within  the  University 
"  of  Cambridge,  and  two  within  the  University  of  Oxford, 
"  liberally  to  endow,  mamtain,  and  other  common  ways, 
"  as  well  between  Edgware  and  London  as  in  other  places, 
"  at  his  own  great  charge  to  repair  and  amend,  and  other 
"  endowments  and  works  of  piety,  to  the  very  great  comfort 
"  and  encouragement  of  the  scholars  within  the  said  parish 
"  applying  themselves  to  learning,"  it  was  ordained  that  for 
ever  thereafter  there  should  be  one  grammar  school  in  the 
village  of  Harrow-on-the-H  ill,  which  should  becalled  the  free 
grammar  school  of  John  Lyon,  for  the  bringingup  and  teach- 
ing and  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  grammar  for 
all  times  thereafter,  and  the  same  school  of  one  master,  ruler, 
or  guider  of  children,  and  of  one  under  ruler,  guider  of 
children,  for  ever  to  continue,  and  by  the  said  charter  six 
trustees  were  constituted  a  body  corporate  themselves  and 
their  successors  by  election  amongst  themselves  for  ever, 
under  the  title  of  the  keepers  and  governors  of  the  free 
grammar  school  of  John  Lyon,  in  the  parisli  of  Harrow. 

It  does  not  stand  in  any  relation  or  connexion  with  any 
other  corporate  body  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

2.  The  original  constitution  and  the  princi])le  or  object 
of  the  foundation  was  stated  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
grammar  school  in  the  village  of  Harrow  for  the  bi'inging 
up.  teaching,  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of  the 
said  parish  in  gramn'.ar,  and  such  is  the  jircsent  con- 
stitution. 

The  trustees  or  governors  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  possessions  of  the  school, 
and  the  application  of  the  revenue  thereof  according  to  the 
orders,  statutes,  and  rules  of  the  founder,  and  they  have 
the  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  in  them- 
selves, and  the  power  of  removal  of  the  head  master  and 
usher  for  misconduct  or  incapacity ;  but  in  all  other  material 
respects  the  administration  and  government  of  the  school 
for  scholastic  purposes  rests  with  the  head  master  and 
usher. 

The  governors  have  no  privileges  beyond  the  election  or 
admission  of  the  free  scholars  on  the  foundation  of  the 
school,  and  no  emoluments,  beyond  the  stipends  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  the  founder  of  13s.  Ad.  yearly  for  "  their 
pains." 

There  are  no  fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation. 
The  qualification  required  for  the  "  hcadshi]),"  if  that  refers 
to  the  head  mastership,  is  by  the  statutes  simjily  that  "  he 
"  be  one  sufficient  and  able  man,  not  under  the  degree  of  a 
"  Master  of  Arts." 

3.  The  government  of  the  school,  as  to  its  entire  admi- 
nistration for  all  the  school  duties  and  purposes,  is  vested 
in  the  head  master,  and  under  him  the  usher  or  second 
master,  subject  to  any  necessary  reference  to  or  regulation 
by  the  governors  for  any  special  purpose. 

4.  There  are  in  existence,  kept  in  the  strong  room  of  the 
governors,  the  original  orders,  statutes,  and  rules  of  the 
founder,  made  by  him  in  January  1591,  in  the  3.'ird  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  pursuance  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  power  given  to  him  by  the  Charter  of  the  14th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  make  fit  and  wholesome  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances in  writing,  touching  the  ordering,  government,  and 
direction  of  the  master  and  usher  and  scholars  of  the  said 


school,  and  the  stipend  wages  of  the  master  and  usher,  and 
other  things  concerning  the  said  school,  and  the  ordering, 
government,  preservation,  and  disposition  of  the  rents, 
revenues,  and  hereditaments  of  the  said  school. 

These  statutes  and  orders  contain  the  general  trusts  and 
directions  for  the  application  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of 
the  school  estates,  the  appointment  of  the  master  and  usher, 
and  the  election  of  governors,  and  the  other  matters  referred 
to.  There  are  also  annexed  to  these  statutes  certain  rules 
"  for  the  ordering  of  the  said  school,''  prescribing  the  course 
of  study  to  be  followed,  and  other  directions. 

5.  The  statutes  or  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
governors,  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  school  estate, 
have  not  been  othenvise  altered  or  departed  from  than  by 
the  allowance  occasionally  of  an  increased  expenditure  for 
the  general  school  purposes,  in  the  enlargement  and  repair 
of  the  school  and  other  requisite  outgoings,  arising  from 
the  increased  reputation  of  the  school  and  its  large  accession 
of  scholars.  The  spirit  and  intention  of  the  founder  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  first  olyects  of  his  foundation,  viz.,  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  public  institution  for  learning,  have 
been  always  adhered  to  and  regarded  by  the  governors,  but 
not  omitting  to  give  every  consideration  to  the  other 
charitable  objects  of  the  trust  as  far  as  their  means  would 
admit. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  stattites  will  accompany  the  replies. 

/.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  23rd  article  of  "  the  rules  for  the 
"  ordering  of  the  school "  at  the  end  of  the  statutes,  that  if 
at  any  time  any  of  the  said  orders  of  government  of  the 
said  school  should  by  the  greater  part  of  the  governors  be 
thought  "not  meet  and  convenient,"  or  any  other  rule  should 
be  thought  by  them  to  be  wanting,  the  governors,  with  the 
consent  of  the  schoolmaster,  may  make  any  new  order  or 
rule  for  the  a\oidance  _of  such  inconvenience  as  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  be  removed. 

Under  this  authority  the  requirement  by  the  statute,  that 
the  head  master  should  be  always  single  and  unmarried,  has 
been  rescinded,  as  not  meet  and  convenient. 

8.  There  are  no  special  visitors  of  the  school.  In  the 
event  of  any  question,  ambiguity,  or  doubt  happening 
between  the  governors,  and  if  they  should  be  equally 
divided,  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  to  order  and  determine  such  doubt. 
There  are  no  periodical  visitations. 

On  the  election  of  the  head  master,  in  the  year  1805,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Drury,  the  governors  being  equally 
divided  in  the  votes  for  Dr.  Butler  and  the  Rev.  Mark 
Drury,  reference  was  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  Dr.  Butler. 

.9.  There  is  the  Charter  of  14th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
before  referred  to,  and  there  are  the  several  deeds  of  con\'ey- 
ance  to  the  governors  of  the  j)roperties  for  the  endowment 
of  the  school. 

Copies  of  these  documents  can  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  the  originals  are  in  the  school  chest  in  tlie  school 
house  at  Harrow. 


Answers   of  the   Rev.  Henry  Montagu  Bdtlee, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  Sfhool. 


H. 

The  first  nine  questions  of  this  paper  have,  I  under- 
stand, been  answered  on  the  part  of  the  goiernors  of  the 
school. 

10.  I  enclose  statements  from  the  lower  master  and  the 
assistant  masters,  containing  answers  to  this  question,  so 
far  as  it  is  addressed  to  them.  > 

The  emoluments  of  the  head  master  are  at  j)resent 
derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

a.  From  the  governors  of  the  schooH    ^  ^     oni  f  50/. 

b.  Annual  fee  of  12/.,  being  four-fifths  of  the  fee  of  15/. 

for  "  public  tuition,"  paid  by  every  boy  not  on  the 
foundation  of  John  Lyon. 

c.  Annual  fee  of  6/.  for  "  school  charges  "  paid  in  the 

same  manner. 

d.  Entrance  fee  of  5/.  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

e.  Profit  on  the  sum  of  6Sj.,  being  for  board  and  washing, 

60/. ;  for  grocery,  carpet,  repairs,  &c.,  91. ;  paid 
aimually  for  every  Ijoy  in  the  head  master's  house. 

/.  Entrance  fee  of  6/.  paid  for  every  boy  in  the  house. 

g.  Annual  fee  of  2/.  106-.  for  "school  charges"  paid  by 
every  boy  on  the  foundation  of  John  Lyon. 

h.  Annual  fee  of  5/  paid  by  each  member  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish form." 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  income  of  the 
head  master  derived  from  the  school  depends  entirely  upon 
the  numbers  of  the  boys  in  the  school  and  in  his  house. 
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450  would  fairly  represent  the  extreme  number  of  boys 

not  on  the  foundation  at  any  time. 
140  would  perhaps  fairly  represent  the  extreme  number 

of  such  new  boys  in  any  year  by  whom  the  entrance 

fee  is  paid. 
63   is  the   full   number  of  boys  boarding  in  tlie  bead 

master's  house. 
:.'5  would  perhaps  fairly  represent  the  extreme  number  of 

boys  who  come  new  to  the  house  in  any  year,  and  who 

pay  consequently  the  entrance  fee  ;    'M>  would  jierhaps 

fairly  represent  the  extreme  number  of  boys   on   the 

foundation  in  any  year. 
Vuttins  these  items  together,  we  obtain  as  the  extreme 
income  of  the  head  master,  when  the  school  is  at  its  fullest, 
and  the  house  also  is  full : — 


1. 


£ 

From  the  governors        -  -  -       50 

Public  tuition    and    school  charges, 

17/.  X  450       -  -  -  -  7.(>50 

Entrance  fee,  5/.  X  110  -  -  -      700 

Estimated  profit  on  each  boy  in  house, 

■201.  X  <i3  ....  I,2(i0 

House  entrance  fee,  6/.  x  25      -  -      150 

School    charges   paid    by    foundationers, 

•21.  \0s.  X  3(i 90 


Total  -  -  -  9,900 

Add  7-  Fee  of  51.  from  (say)  20  boys  in  English 
form     .  .  .  -  - 


or  stated  as  uniform  outgoings  from  his  income,  though  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  head  master,  during  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school,  is  likely  to  desire  to  evade  them. 

On  the  other  haiul,  it  \\ill  be  remembered  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school,  so  far  as  it  depends  u])on  numbers,  is 
precarious.  The  average  numbers  of  the  school  during  the 
last  50  years  M-ould  harilly  amount  to  half  of  the  numbers 
which  have  been  reached  during  the  last  7  or  8  years.  At 
one  time,  not  \'ery  far  remote,  the  numbers  sank  to  con- 
siderably less  than  100.  Should  any  serious  depression 
occur  again,  it  may  be  anticijiated  that  a  very  large  reduction 
•in  numbers  will  be  allowed  to  take  place  before  it  is  thought 
necessary  or  expedient  to  reduce  the  working  staff,  and 
consequently  the  working  expenses  of  the  school. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  head  master  and  lower  master  there 
are  now : — 

14  assistant  classical  masters. 
4  assistant  mathematical  masters. 
2  assistant  masters  in  modern  languages. 

The  original  number  of  masters  was,  I  presume,  two, 
namely,  the  head  master  and  the  lower  master. 

It  would  be  diflleult  to  state  with  precision  at  what  times, 
during  the  last  50  years,  the  staff  of  masters  lias  been 
increased.  It  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few 
examples  : — 

At  July    1805  the  total  number,  exclusive  of 
the  head  and  lower  masters,  was  7 


Total 


100 
.£10,000 


N.R. — I  hare  found  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
pecuniary  profit  arising  from  each  boy  in  the  house.  In 
stating  it  at  20/.,  I  am -disposed  to  think  that  the  estimate 
is  too  high. 

Outgoings  to  be  deducted  from  the  above  sura  of  10,000/. 
are  as  foDows  : — 

1.  Salaries  to  Assistant  Masters. 

£  £ 

To  each  of  12  masters,  150/.  -  1,800 

To  one  master,  300/.  -  -      300 

To  one  master.  210/.  -  -      210 

To  one  master.  2(lfl/.  -  -      200 

To  one  master,  100/.  -  -      100 


2,(ilO 


2.  English  Form. 

Salary  to  master       -            -  -  15l) 

French  master           -             -  -  (iO 

Rent  of  room  for  use  of  form  -  20 


3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

/• 
8, 
!). 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13, 


Salary  to  organist  of  school  chapel 
Salary  to  singing  master  of  chapel  choir 
To  the  '■  custos  "  for  taking  charge  of 

the  new  schools  -  -  - 

Rent  of  a  room  for  one  of  the  forms 
Gas  for  chapel  and  schools  (about) 
Coal  for  chaiiel  and  schools  "1       j    ,,i\ 
School  repairs  and  cleaning  f   ^  ^ 

Books  given  as  prizes  (about)    - 
School    printing,    examination    papers, 

"prolusiones,"  &c.  (about) 
Fees  to  two  examiners   -  .  - 

Insurances  on  schools  and  chapel 


2."10 
(iO 
50 

25 
12 

80 

140 
225 

200 
40 
40 


^3,712 

jeio,ooo 


^6,288 


The  sum  of  6,288/.  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
extreme  income  of  the  head  master  when  the  school  is  at 
its  fullest. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  that, 
while  the  revenues  of  the  foundation  of  John  Lyon  are  incon- 
siderable, there  is  no  regular  building  fund  or  repair  fund 
at  Harrow.  New  buildings  of  a  very  costly  character  have 
arisen  during  the  last  50  years  ;  new  buildings  are  still 
rising,  and  seem  likely  to  arise  before  the  wants  of  the 
school  are  fully  supplied.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these 
falls,  and  wiU  probably  continue  to  fall,  upon  the  head 
master ;  while  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
erection  of  them  in  past  years  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  head  master  was  enabled 
to  take  in  contributing  to  the  work,  becoming  in  conse- 
quence more  entitled,  and  perhaps  more  disposed,  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  old  Harrovians  and  others. 

A  tradition  of  long  growth  has  thus  been  formed,  im- 
posing practically  upon  the  head  master  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions, more  or  less  recognized,  which  cannot  indeed  be  defined 

M 


Answers. 

11 A  It  now. 

Jieo. 
II.  M.  Butler. 


April 

July 

July 

Jan 

Jan 


1813 
1826 
18;j3 
1840 
1845 
18.")0 


8 
8 
6 
5 
13 


In  the  year  1845  the  numbers  of  the  school  began  to 
increase  ra])idly,  and  the  number  of  masters  also  gradually 
increased. 

Tliere  is  no  rule  establishing  any  definite  numerical  pro- 
portion between  the  masters  and  the  boys.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  35  is  the  maximum  number  of  boys 
in  any  form,  and  there  is,  of  course,  one  classical  master  to 
each  form.  We  have  also  two  classical  masters  in  addition, 
who  do  not  in  general  take  form  work  in  school. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  four  mathematical  masters, 
and  the  two  masters  in  modern  languages. 

The  limitation  of  the  largest  forms  to  35  was  fixed  three 
vears  ago ;  it  had  previously  for  a  short  time  been  fixed 
at  40. 

It  rests  entirely  with  the  head  master  to  see  that  this 
limitation  is  adhered  to,  and  to  increase  or  diminish  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  appear  desiralde,  the  number  of  the 
assistant  masters. 

12.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  first  part  of 
this  question  with  jirecision  and  reasonable  brevity. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  head  master 
is  responsible  for  the  discijjhne  and  the  teaching  of  all  the 
boys,  for  the  conduct  of  the  chapel  services,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  assistant  masters,  for  hcensing  the 
several  boarding  houses,  and  for  their  limitation  in  size  and 
number.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  school,  and  he  is,  himself,  a  master  of  a  large 
house.  He  takes,  himself,  the  teaching  in  school  of  the 
hiifhest  form,  and  examines  the  other  forms  periodically.  He 
preaches  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  evening.  AU  the 
more  serious  offences  of  the  boys  are  referred  to  him  for 
punishment. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  school,  a  body 
of  six  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  who  fiU  up  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion vacancies  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  their  own 
body. 

•  The  lower  master  is  also  appointed  by  the  governors,  but 
his  specific  duties  and  powers  do  not  differ  substantially 
from  those  of  the  assistant  masters,  who  are  appointed  bv 
the  head  master. 

The  lower  master  and  the  assistant  masters  are  hable  tc 
hear  a  form  regularly  in  school,  to  preside  over  a  large  or  a 
small  boarding  house,  to  be  tutors,  to  bear  a  part  (if  clergy- 
men) in  the  services  and  the  preaching  in  the  chapel. 

'Iliey  will,  of  course,  be  active  in  maintaining  the  rules  of 
the  school,  supporting  their  authority,  where  necessary,  by 
minor  punishments,  and  referring  serious  cases  of  mis- 
conduct to  the  head  master. 

The  head  master  must  be  '"a  sufficient  and  able  man,"  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  "not  under  the  degree 
of  M.A." 

I  amjiot  prepared  to  say  whether  the  expressions  used  by 
the  founder  imply  his  desire  that  the  head  master  should 
always  be  a  clergyman. 

The  lower  master  is  generally  the  senior  from  among  the 
assistant  masters  ;  he  must  be  not  under  the  degree  of  B.A. 

The  assistant  masters  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  graduates 
of  some   college   at  Oxford  or   Cambridge.     Probably  it 
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would  always  be  thought  desirable  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  sliould  be  .jn  holy  orders,  but  there  is  no 
condition  of  eligibihty  of  any  kind.  At  present  the  entire 
body   of  masters   is   composed   of  11    clergymen   and    11 

laymen. 

Any  question  as  to  the  remo\'al  of  an  assistant  master 
would  be  settled  between  himself  and  the  head  master. 

The  head  master  and  the  lower  master  could  only  be 
removed  by  the  decision  of  the  governors. 

We  have  no  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  masters, 
nor  is  there  any  rule  or  usage  bearing  on  the  subject. 

1.3.  It  is  open  to  any  parents  residing  in  the  parish  of 
Harrow,  on  application  to  the  governors,  to  place  their  son 
or  sons  at  the  school,  on  the  foundation  of  John  Lyon. 
The  mere  fact  of  residence,  independently  of  the  previous 
duration  of  such  residence,  conveys  this  privilege.  The 
statutes  of  the  founder  contemplate  the  free  education  of 
the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Harrow  at  the  school  which  he 
founded. 

At  the  present  time  boys  on  the  foundation  are  excused 
the  annual  fees  for  public  tuition,  mathematics,  French, 
and  German,  and  half  the  fee  for  school  charges.  They 
pay  annually  15/.  for  private  tuition,  21.  lOs.  for  schooj 
charges,  and' 7s.  as  the  fee  for  the  bathing  place,  making  1/ 
guineas  in  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  at  the  present  day  with  what  it  was  shortly  after  the 
rise  of  the  school ;  nor  could  I  undertake  to  represent  in 
money  the  amount  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 
At  that  time  a  foundationer  probably  paid  nothing  for  his 
education  ;  at  the  present  day  he  pays  a  small  sum  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  social  and  intellectual  training,  which 
could  not  be  supported  were  it  not  for  the  large  payments 
of  the  "foreigners,"  that  is,  of  the  boys  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  exemptions  as  himself.  He  l)elongs  to  a  great 
national  institution,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  humble 
village  school.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
attention  and  assistance  of  his  private  tutor,  for  which  alone 
he  pays  any  considerable  sum,  are  not  contemplated  among 
the  privileges  secured  to  him  by  the  %vill  of  the  founder. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  no  advantages 
whatever  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  foundation 
scholars  are  excluded ;  nor  is  their  social  position  in  any 
respect  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows, 
nor  do  they  wear  any  distinctive  dress ;  indeed  it  would  not 
be  generally  known  by  any  other  person  than  the  head 
master  whether  a  "home  boarder"  were  a  foundation 
scholar  or  otherwise. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  "  Enghsh  form." 

It  occurred  to  the  late  head  master.  Dr.  Vaughan,  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  Harrow,  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  original 
intention  of  John  Lyon,  without  compelling  such  boys  to 
pass  through  the  classical  course  which  their  parents  felt 
to  be  unsuited  for  them. 

He  therefore  established  a  separate  form,  called  the 
".English  form,"  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  foundation  of  John  Lyon  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  "  English  form  "  is  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  or  more  masters  appointed  and  paid  by  the  head 
master.  It  is  examined  from  time  to  time  by  him  and  by 
his  colleagues,  and  prizes  are  given  by  him  to  any  boys  who 
appear  deserving.  The  boys  of  the  "  Enghsh  form  "  have 
no  communication  either  in  school,  or  chapel,  or  in  the 
jilaying  grounds,  with  the  boys  composing  the  great  school. 
Their  parents  pay  to  the  head  master  an  annual  fee  of  bl. 
The  education  which  they  receive  does  not  include  Greek, 
or  Latin  verses,  but  is  rather  of  a  "commercial"  or 
"modern"  character.  French  is  taught,  a  subject  not 
contem])lated  in  the  wiU  of  the  founder.  The  boys  are  all 
originally  entered  by  the  head  master  in  a  book  kept  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  A  weekly  report  of  their  conduct  and 
progress  is  sent  in  to  him,  and  any  serious  punishment  that 
might  be  deserved  (including  expulsion)  would  be  inflicted 
by  him. 

14.  No  number  is  fixed  in  anyway.  There  are  no  such 
provisions  or  prohibitions,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

15.  I  have  answered  this  question  in  my  reply  to 
question  13. 

A  boy  is  admitted  on  the  foundation  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  soon  as  I  am  informed  by  the  solicitor  to  the 
governors  that  they  recognize  and  sanction  his  claim. 

16.  Local  qualification  is  the  only  quahfication  required 
from  our  foundation  scholars. 

17.  Clause  12  in  the  founder's  will  provides,  "Andameet 
"  and  competent  number  of  scholars,  as  well  of  poor,  to  be 
"  taught  freely  for  the  stipends  aforesaid,  as  of  others  to  be 


"  received  for  the  further  profit  and  commodity  of  the  said 
"  schoolmaster,  shall  be  set  down  l)y  the  discretion  of  the 
"  governors  from  time  to  time." 

Again,  one  of  the  "  Rules  for  the  ordering  of  the  School  " 
provides  that  the  head  master  "  may  receive  over  and  above 
"  the  youth  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  parish  so  many 
"  foreigners  as  the  whole  number  may  be  well  taught  and 
"  applied,  and  the  place  can  conveniently  contain,  by  the 
"  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  governors ;  and  of  the 
"  foreigners  he  may  take  such  stipends  and  wages  as  he 
"  can  get,  except  that  they  be  of  the  kindred  of  John  Lyon, 
"  the  founder,  so  that  he  take  ])ains  with  all  indiiferently, 
"  as  well  of  the  parish  as  foreigners,  as  well  poor  as  rich." 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  element  of  "  foreigners  " 
thus  recognized  has  long  become  the  preponderating  ele- 
ment in  the  school,  and  given  it  its  peculiar  character  as  a 
great  national  institution. 

IS.  The  charges  differ  so  materially  according  as  a  boy  is 
a  boarder  at  the  head  master's  house,  at  one  of  the  assistant 
masters'  lar/je  houses,  at  one  house  of  intermediate  size,  or 
at  a  small  house,  that  I  have  requested  the  various  masters 
of  boarding  houses  to  reply  to  this  question  individually. 

I  proceed  to  answer  it  so  far  as  it  refers  to  my  own  house. 
The  expenses  (annual)  of  a  boy  boarding  at  the  head 
master's  house  may  be  estimated  as  foUows. 


School  Terms, 

Public  tuition  and  school  charges 
Mathematics     r  r  - 

French  and  German 
Private  tuition 

Total 


£  s.  d. 

-  20  0  0 

-  4  0  0 

-  2  ,5  0 

-  15  0  0 

^41  b  0 


The  Head  Master's  Boarding  House. 

£  s.  d. 

Boarding  and  washing               -            -  60  0  0 

Charges  for  grocery,  carpet,  repairs,  &c.     S  0  0 


Total 


-  ^(i8     0     0 


The  necessary  annual  expMises,  therefore,  of 

a  boy  in  my  house  are             -             -     ^10.9  5  0 
There  are  also  entrance  fees  as  follows : — 

£  s.  d. 

To  the  school  and  mathematics              -     6  0  0 

To  the  house     -            -            -            -    6  0  0 


Total 


-  .€12    0     0 


Practically  I  have  found,  tliougli  from  the  experience  of 
only  two  years,  that  the  average  terminal  expenses  of  boys 
in  my  house  (exclusive  of  entrance  fees)  are  from  46^.  to 
50/.,  and  consequently  the  average  annual  expenses  would 
be  from  138/.  to  150/.  This  average,  however,  is  consider- 
ably raised  through  the  larger  payments  made  by  boys 
who  take  extra  ])rivate  lessons  in  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  drawing,  music,  and  fencing. 

The  annual  expenses  of  many  boys  would  not  exceed 
135/.     With  a  few  they  would  reach  as  much  as  180/. 

Charges  included  in  the  bills  sent  in  to  parents  contain, 
besides  what  is  paid  for  public  or  private,  com]iulsory  or 
voluntary  instruction,  the  payments  due  for  clothes,  medi- 
cal attendance,  weekly  allowance  of  2s.,  a  fee  of  7s.  for  the 
bathing  place,  and  of  3s.  for  drill ;  books,  stationery,  table- 
cloth. Journey  money  is  not  included  ;  each  boy  is  required 
to  provide  his  own.  Orders  on  the  tradesmen  for  clothes 
are  signed  by  me,  and  in  many  instances  I  require  a  pre- 
vious sanction  from  the  parent. 

The  terminal  fees  for  extra  private  instruction  are  as 
follows : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

instruction  in  mathematics 

-    3 

0 

0 

„               modern  languages 

-     3 

0 

0 

„               drawing 

-    3 

3 

0 

„               music 

-    4 

0 

0 

„              fencing 

-    3 

0 

0 

19.  The  Commissioners  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  answer 
this  question  by  taking  an  average  of  the  number  of  boys 
who,  during  the  year  I860,  were  charged  with  payments  for 
public  or  private  tuition.  The  approximate  calculation 
\\\\\  not  be  very  far  from  correct.  During  1860  there  were 
on  an  average  473  boys  on  the  school  list,  from  which 
number  35  may  be  subtracted  as  representing  boys  on  the 
foundation  and  a  few  boys  absent  for  a  quarter.  Boys  on 
the  foundation  pay  only  iox  private  tuition. 
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.  The  estimated  total  sum  will  then  be  made  up  of  the 
following  items : — 


d. 


9,413  15     0 
7,125     0    0 


425     (1 

194     0 

67(t  1!) 

-       270    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

^n  8,098  14 

0 

1 .  Public  tuition,  including  mathe- 

matics and  modern  languages 
for  443  boys,  21/.  5s.  x  443     - 

2.  Private  tuition,  a  fee  of  15/.  for 

(say)  475  boys 

3.  Sums  paid  for  jirivate  extra  in- 

stmction  in  mathematics 

4.  Ditto  in  modern  languages 

5.  Ditto  in  di'awing 

6.  Ditto  in  music    - 


20.  This  question  is  partly  answered  in  my  reply  to 
question  13,  since  the  foimdation  scholars  all  board  with 
their  parents. 

There  are,  however,  other  home-boarders  who  do  not 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  on  the  foundation,  and  who  are 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  the  main  body  of  the 
school,  e.\cept  that  they  of  course  pay  no  fees  to  a  master 
for  board  and  washing.  "■  Home-boarders  "  nmst  either 
board  with  their  parents,  or  with  their  legitimate  guardians 
if  their  parents  are  dead. 

21.  There  is  no  acconmiodation  in  the  school  buildings; 
only  in  boarding  houses,  though  the  head  master's  boarding 
house  is  the  property  of  the  governors. 

There  is  accommodation  in  the  boarding  houses  for  about 
450  boys.  None  but  masters  are  allowed  to  keep  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  present  school  surgeon,  who  has 
for  many  years  received  four  young  boys  in  preparation  for 
one  of  the  large  houses.  It  rests  with  the  head  master  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  number  of  boarding  houses,  and 
what  the  ma.ximum  number  of  their  inmates.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  school  quarter  he  ascertains  how  many 
boys  have  left,  and  how  many  new  boys  have  entered,  each 
boarding  house. 

The  recognized  maximum  number  of  the  head  master's 
house  is  63,  of  one  large  house  45,  of  the  other  large  houses 
36  or  37,  of  one  house  16,  of  the  small  houses  7  or  8.  These 
numbers  are  sometimes  very  slightly  exceeded. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  the  general  management  of 
the  several  houses.  The  discretion  of  each  house  master, 
guided  by  recognized  traditions  and  customs,  decides  what 
is  necessary  to  preser\'e  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order 
of  the  boys  entrusted  to  his  care. 

22.  1  have  already  (in  answer  to  question  18)  alluded  to 
the  distinction  between  our  " large "  and  "small"  houses. 
It  rests,  of  course,  entirely  with  a  parent  or  guardian  to 
decide  whether  he  enters  a  boy  at  a  large  or  a  small  house. 
In  the  "  small  "  houses  the  boys  take  their  breakfast  and 
dinner  with  the  master  and  his  family,  are  more  distinctly 
recognized  as  members  of  his  family,  and  doubtless  enjoy  a 
more  intimate  relation  to  him,  and  a  more  immediate 
personal  sujiervision  than  is  practicable,  or  perhaps  desirable, 
in  the  "large"  houses.  The  rooms  of  a  "small  "house 
have  seldom  more  than  one  bed,  or  two  beds,  in  them.  In 
the  "large  "  houses  the  rooms  have  generally  either  one  bed 
or  two  beds  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  there  are  rooms  with  three. 
Sour,  or  even  five  beds.  Whether  a  boy  is  jilaced  in  a  room 
by  himself,  or  with  one  or  more  companions,  depends  entirely 
on  the  discretion  of  the  house  master,  who  will  be  guided  in 
no  respect  by  the  rank  of  the  boy,  but  [irobably  by  his  age 
or  position  in  the  school.     The  charge  is  uniform. 

The  papers  which  I  have  enclosed  from  the  assistant 
masters  will  show  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  each  house. 

The  boys  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  do  their  work  in 
the  same  rooms  in  which  they  sleep.  The  beds  are  shut 
up  during  the  day,  and  are  made  while  the  boys  are  absent 
at  first  school. 

School  work  is  prepared  by  the  boys  in  their  own  or  one 
another's  rooms,  except  so  far  as  it  "is  prepared  with  their 
tutors. 

23.  In  the  main  the  diet  supplied  to  the  boys  may  be 
said  to  be  uniform,  though  there  is  no  regulation  on  the 
subject.  The  regular  meals  are,  breakfast  at!>,  dinner  at  1, 
tea,  varying  from  5.30  to  6.30,  supper  at  about  8.30  or  9. 

At  breakfast,  bread  or  toast  and  butter,  with  coffee  and 
tea,  are  provided.  At  some  of  the  small  houses,  where  the 
boys  take  their  meals  with  the  master  and  his  family,  hot 
meat  is  supplied  at  breakfast. 

At  dinner,  there  is  always  meat  and  pudding,  or  fish  and 
meat,  or  soup  and  meat.  Either  fish  or  souj)  is  commonly 
given  once  a  week.     Beer  also  is  provided. 

Tea  is  like  breakfast,  with  the  omission  of  coffee. 

At  supper,  there  is  cold  meat  and  cheese,  with  beer. 

The  boys  in  each  house  all  dine  and  take  supper 
together.     At  breakfast  and  tea  the  sixth  form,  and  in 


some   houses  other  boys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school 
have  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms. 

24.  Not  at  all,  bearing  in  nund  the  distinction  between 
the  large  and  the  small  houses. 

25.  The  profits  of  most  of  the  masters  depend  very  con- 
siderably upon  their  boarding  houses.  This  will  appear 
from  the  statement  given  by  each  master  of  his  professional 
income.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  these  profits  are  an 
indirect  partial  payment  of  a  master's  varied  duties.  A 
house  master  has  a  better  position  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
\iew  than  a  master  who  has  no  boarding  house. 

2().  All  the  boys  are  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  an  inn  for 
any  ijurjiose  whatever,  without  first  obtaining  the  permission 
of  a  master. 

Resort  to  pastrycooks'  shops  is  in  no  degree  recognized 
as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  meals.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  far  what  a  boy  eats  there  aftects  the  amount  of 
what  he  eats  at  his  boarding  house.  Attendance  at  the 
regular  meals  in  the  house  is  not  optional.  The  boys  eat 
heartily  of  the  meals  provided  there. 

27.  The  house  masters  have,  at  my  request,  answered 
this  question,  so  far  as  it  affects  themselves  se\'erally. 

In  my  own  house  the  arrangement  is  the  following : — 
In  addition  to  the  annual  fee  of  60/.  for  board  and  wash- 
ing paid  by  each  boy,  there  is  a  fee  (also  annual)  of  8/., 
which  is  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  lighting,  furnish- 
ing, and  rejiairing  his  room.  Kvery  room  is  carpeted,  and 
provided  with  bed,  mattrasses,  and  blankets,  table,  chair  of 
wood,  bookcase,  washing  stand,  iScc,  looking  glass,  chest  of 
drawers,  lamjis  (whether  candle  or  gas),  fender  and  fire 
irons.  These  articles  are  replaced  or  repaired  by  me  from 
time  to  time.  Each  new  boy  on  coming  to  my  house  is 
expected  to  bring  with  him  two  pairs  of  sheets,  two  pillow 
cases,  and  six  towels,  and  to  replace  these  (if  e\cr  they  are 
needed)  at  his  own  exjiense. 

28.  With  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  a  jiarent  applies  to 
me  for  advice,  I  mention  the  house  where  I  think  there  may 
happen  to  be  a  vacancy. 

29.  Eight  masters  keep  large  houses ;  ten  keep  small 
houses. 

The  |)rivilrgc  of  keeping  boarding  houses  is  shared  by  the 
classical  and  mathematical  masters  alike. 

The  two  small  houses  kept  by  the  masters  in  modem 
languages  are  intended  for  the  temporary  reception  of  boys 
destined  to  enter  one  of  the  regular  boarding  houses  as 
soon  as  a  vacancy  can  be  found  for  them  there. 

The  position  of  a  house  master  does  not  necessarily  belong 
to  all  the  masters.     (See  answer  to  question  21.) 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  present  school  surgeon  boards 
four  young  boys  who  are  destined  for  one  of  the  reeular 
boarding  houses.  This  is  the  only  boarding  house  kept  by 
a  person  taking  no  jiart  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

30.  No  boarding  house  can  be  kept  without  the  sanction 
and  express  permission  of  the  head  master. 

31.  In  round  numbers  our  total  is  450,  really  about  480, 
while  the  number  of  new  boys  that  come  to  us  yearly  is 
about  150,  really  somewhat  less.  Consequently  the  average 
duration  of  boys'  stay  at  HaiTOv/  is  about  three  years,  or 
rather  more.  This  average,  however,  is  clearly  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  boys  leave  the  school  very  shortly  after  they 
enter  it.  Boys  who  stay  what  we  should  regard  as  their 
full  time  stay  for  from  four  to  five  years. 

I  could  not  state  with  certainty  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  foundationers  and  others. 
Possibly  foundationers  may  enter  the  school  somewhat 
earlier,  and  consequently  the  entire  period  of  their  stay 
may  be  slightly  longer. 

32.  I.  For  the  quarter  beginning   September 


AnsmtebS. 

II  AH  now. 

licv. 
U.  M.  Jiutlcr. 


1861 

- 

. 

-473 

Now,  January  186: 

2        - 

-  481 

2.  Greatest  number  in  1842,  Easter 

-  114 

J, 

1843,  Easter 

-     90 

jj 

1844,  July 

-     79 

j» 

1845,  September 

-  117 

1846,  September 

-  221 

)» 

1847,  September 

-  314 

ji 

1848,  September 

-  342 

1849,  April 

-  361 

?» 

1850,  September 

-  381 

jj 

1851,  September 

-  389 

,, 

1852,  April 

-  392 

j> 

1853,  September 

-  413 

s» 

1 854,  January 

-  416 

)» 

1855  JM>"^ 
^*^^'  1  September 

|43l 

n 

1856,  May 

-  425 

)> 

1857,  September 

-  440 

)f 

1858,  September 

-478 

», 

185.9,  May 

-  488 

,, 

1860,  May 

-  490 

>y 

1861,  May 

-  49-? 

M  m  4 
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AXSWERS. 

Hakiiow. 

Rev. 
H.  M.  Butler. 


3.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  statements  of 

the  various  masters  of  forms. 

4.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  statements  of 

the  various  masters  of  houses. 
The  numher  in  my  own  house  was,  during  the  quarter 
beginning  September  1861,  62.     It  is  now,  January  1862, 
63. 


III. 


1.  No  hoy  can  be  admitted  at  Harrow  after  he  has  com- 
pleted his   loth  year,  except  for  reasons  which   the  head 

.  master  may  judge  to  be  of  peculiar  urgenoy. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  prescribing  the  earliest  age  at 
which  a  boy  may  enter.  It  is,  liowever,  my  own  practice, 
whenever  I  am  consulted  on  this  jjoint,  to  advise  parents 
not  to  send  their  sons  to  us  before  they  have  completed 
their  13th,  or,  if  home  boarders,  their  12th  year. 

The  majority  of  our  new  comers  are  already  14  years  of 
age ;  few  are  under  13,  and  scarcely  any  under  12. 

2.  All  new  boys  are  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
quarter  examined  by  the  head  master,  and  4,  or  sometimes 
5  of  his  colleagues,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  Latin  com- 
pcsition  (prose  and  verse). 

If  a  boy  were  to  show  a  very  gross  ignorance  of  the  ele- 
ments of  these  subjects,  still  more  if  he  were  unable  to  wTite 
or  spell  with  tolerable  accuracy,  his  temporary  removal 
would  be  recommended.  In  practice,  however,  such  an 
instance  would  scarcely  ever  occur. 

3.  No  limit  of  age  as  to  his  original  placing. 

None  directly,  as  to  his  continuance  in  any  particular 
form.  Indirectly,  however,  a  boy  is  aided  by  his  age  in 
obtaining  his  removal  from  a  lower  into  a  higher  form. 
When  he  has  been  three  quarters,  i.e..  one  wlioleyear,  in  a 
form,  he  is  considered  to  have  a.  prima  facie,  though  not  an 
ahsohite  claim  to  a  remove,  irrespective  of  intellectual 
acquirements.     (See  reply  .').) 

4.  The  remove.  It  very  seldom  ha])pens,  however,  that  a 
new  bo)'  is  placed  higher  than  in  the  first  shell. 

A  boy  very  unusually  advanced  would  be  placed  in  the 
remove,  and  shortly  after  promoted  to  the  fifth  form. 

5.  Practically  19,  that  is  to  say,  scarcely  any  boy  remains 
after  completing  Ins  20th  year.  There  is  however  no  rule 
on  the  subject. 

6.  I  forward  pa])ers  from  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
furnishing  replies  to  this  question. 

7.  Tlie  head  master  has  full  [lOwcr  to  make  such  changes 
or  modification  at  his  discretion. 

8.  The  masters  meet  at  least  once  every  fortnight  at  the 
house  of  the  head  master,  when  all  points  of  school  interest, 
whether  as  regards  the  studies  or  the  discipline  of  the  boys, 
are  freely  discussed. 

I  am  also  in  tlie  habit  of  receiving  frequent  communica- 
tions ft-om  my  colleagues,  personally  and  in  writing,  %\'ith 
regard  to  the  studies  of  their  respective  forms  or  pujjils. 

No  change  of  importance  in  the  direction  of  the  school 
studies  would  be  made  without  the  head  master's  knowledge 
and  sanction,  but  practically  the  known  ojiinion  of  his 
colleagues,  always  at  least  tacitly  in\'itcd  and  often  freely 
expressed,  wovdd  have  the  greatest  jiossible  weight  with  him 
in  guiding  his  own  judgment. 

y.  Each  form  throughout  the  school  is  considered  to  have 
a  maximum  number.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  quarter,  it  is  fovmd  that  the  numbers  in  each  or  any 
form  have  fallen  below  the  maximum,  the  vacancies  are 
filled  up  by  promoting  boys  from  the  form  below.  In  re- 
gulating the  promotions,  two-thirds  of  those  promoted  are 
selected  by  merit,  the  remaining  third  of  the  vacancies  being 
reserved  for  any  boys  who  may  have  been  for  three  school 
quarters  in  the  lower  form.  In  general  the  numher  of  boys 
who  have  thus  remained  for  a  whole  year  in  a  form  is  very 
small,  so  that  ])ractically,  except  in  the  two  lowest  forms, 
nearly  all  tne  promotions  are  given  by  merit. 

The  merits  of  the  boys  are  ascertained  as  follows  : — Marks 
are  given  throughout  the  quarter  for  each  lesson,  whether 
in  classics  (including  divinity,  history,  geography),  mathe- 
matics, or  modern  languages.  These  marks  are  added 
together  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  there  is  an  examina- 
tion for  each  form. 

The  sum  of  the  marks  of  the  quarter  and  the  marks 
gained  in  the  examination  determines  the  new  position  of 
eaeh  boy  in  his  form,  and  the  order  in  which  he  is  promoted 
to  the  form  above. 

Except  in  the  sixth  form,  where  the  marks  of  the  quarter 
count  as  something  more  than  one  pajier  in  the  examination, 
the  marks  of  the  quarter  and  the  marks  of  the  examination 
have  an  equal  influence  in  fixing  each  boy's  final  ))osition. 

In  the  upper  sixth  form  places  are  not  changed.  A  boy 
once  placed  in  it  retains  his  position  till  those  above  him 
leave  the  school. 


With  respect  to  the  relative  weight  assigned  to  matlie* 
matics  and  modern  languages  as  compared  with  classics, 
I  may  explain  that  at  the  end  of  each  school  quarter,  when 
the  list  showing  the  result  of  the  examination  is  prepared, 
the  following  arrangement  is  adopted  :^ 

The  average  of  the  marks  of  the  first  four  or  five  boys  in 
each  form  in  classics  is  taken  as  a  standard.  Of  this  average 
one-fourth  is  taken  as  the  average  for  the  same  number  of 
the  highest  boys  in  mathematics,  and  one-ninth  as  the 
average  in  modern  languages.  For  instance,  supjiosing 
that  the  four  or  five  best  classical  scholars  gained  on  an 
average  for  classics  3,600  marks,  the  a\-erage  gained  for 
mathematics  by  the  four  or  five  best  mathematicians  would 
be  assumed  to  be  900  marks,  and  the  average  gained  for 
modern  languages  by  the  four  or  five  best  scholars  in 
modern  languages  would  be  assumed  to  be  400  marks. 
Thus  classics  are  to  mathematics  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one,  and  to  modern  languages  in  the  proportion  of  nine 
to  one. 

Physical  science  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  regular 
studies  of  the  school. 

Examination  papers  are  set  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  each  of  which  counts  like  any  other  paper  in  the 
examination. 

History  is  also  taught,  and  marks  are  given  for  it,  during 
the  quarter. 

10.  This  question  is  to  some  extent  answered  in  the  reply 
to  the  previous  one. 

I  may,  however,  speak  separately  of  the  provision  made  at 
Harrow  for  the  three  subjects  of  study,  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  and  physical  science. 

A.   Mathematics. 

We  have  four  mathematical  masters,  who  divide  among 
themselves  the  mathematical  instruction  offered  to  the  whole 
school.  Every  boy  is  obliged  to  learn  mathematics,  and  the 
time  devoted  to  them  is  as  explained  by  the  senior  mathe- 
matical master  in  answer  to  this  question. 

Two  of  the  assistant  mathematical  masters  have  generally 
nearly  20  pii\-atc  pu])ils  eaeh  in  mathematics. 

There  is  a  special  voluntary  examination  once  every  year 
for  four  mathematical  prizes,  namely  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  ten  guineas  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  .Joseph  Neeld, 
a  governor  of  the  school ;  a  prize  of  5?.  5.s-.  in  books,  and 
two  other  prizes  in  books  of  2/.  12s.  6rf.  and  21.  12s.  6rf. 
respectively. 

Of  these  four  prizes  the  first  and  second  are  awarded  to 
the  boys  who  come  first  and  second  in  the  examination,  the 
third  and  fourth  to  the  boys  (other  than  the  above)  who  do 
best  in  the  Euclid  jiaper  and  the  arithmetic  paper  respectively. 
All  these  prizes,  with  the  exception  of  the  medal,  are  given 
by  the  senior  mathematical  master. 

The  mathematical  divisiorfs  of  the  school  are  as  follows 
(see  Mr.  Middlemist's  answers,  page  276)-: — 

(1.)  The  monitors  and  the  two  sixth  forms,  containing 
in  all  about  60  boys,  are  divided  into  six  divisions  of 
about  10  boys  each,  and  each  division  is  with  a 
master  for  an  hour  three  times  a  week. 
(2.)  The  four  fifth  forms,  containing  in  all  about  144 
boys,  are  divided  into  eight  divisions,  and  heard  in 
like  manner. 
(3.)  llie  remove  and  the  first  shell,  containing  together 

about  72  boys,  are  divided  into  four  divisions. 
(4.)  Each  of  the  forms  below  the  first  shell,  containing 
about  36   boys,   is   divided   into  two  nearly  equal 
divisions. 

B.  Modern  Languages. 

We  have  two  masters  in  modern  languages. 

Every  boy  must  learn  either  French  or  German. 

German  is  not  taught  below  the  fifth  form. 

In  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  there  are  some  German 
divisions  and  some  French. 

The  boys  receive  two  hours  a  week  of  instruction  in 
school. 

The  work  prepared  out  of  school  ought  to  occupy  them 
for  one  hour  or  two  hours  a  week  more. 

A  few  boys,  seldom  now  so  many  as  20,  receive  additional 
private  instruction  in  French  or  German.  At  one  time  the 
number  of  such  jirivate  pupils  was  much  larger,  reaching 
on  one  occasion  to  as  many  as  /O  ;  but  since  the  study  of 
modern  languages  has  been  made  part  of  the  regular  school 
work,  compulsory  on  all  the  school,  the  number  of  private 
puiiils  has  rapidly  decreased. 

Two  prizes  are  given  annually  for  proficiency  in  modern 
languages,  namely,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  ten  guineas 
by  Beriah  Botfielil,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  .5/.  worth  of  books  by 
the  Earl  Fortescue.  Each  of  these  prizes  is  given  alternately 
for  French  and  German,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
Botfield  medal  is  given  for  French  the  Fortescue  prize  is 
given  for  German,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  divisions  in  modern  languages  are  as  follows  (see 
Muns.  Ruault's  answers,  page  '2S5) : — 

(1.)  The  monitors  and  the  two  sixth  forms  are  divided 
into /our  divisions,  two  German  and  two  French. 

(2.)  The  first  and  second  removes  of  the  fifth  form,  con- 
taining together  about  7-  boys,  are  divided  into /our 
di\isions,  two  German  and  two  French. 

(3.)  The  third  and  fourth  removes  of  the  fifth  form,  con- 
taining also  about  7-  boys,  arc  divided  into  four 
divisions,  one  German  and  three  French. 

(4.)  The  remove  and  tlie  first  three  shells,  containing 
together  about  144  boys,  are  divided  into  six  divisions, 
all  French. 

(5.)  The  fourth  shell,  of  36  boys,  is  heard  in  two  dinsions, 
both  French. 

(6.)  The  first  remove  of  the  fourth  form,  the  same. 

(7.)  The  second  remove  of  the  fourth  form,  of  about  32 
boys,  the  same. 

(8.)  The  third  remove  of  the  fourth  form  and  the  third 
form,  containing  together  about  20  boys,  the  same. 

C.  Physical  Science. 

No  branch  of  physical  science  forms  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  study  at  Harrow,  but  there  is  every  quarter  a 
voluntarj'  examination,  open  to  the  whole  school,  in  some 
one  such  branch.  Those  who  do  well  in  the  examination 
are  rewarded,  and  to  the  two  boys  who  come  first  and 
second  in  the  aggregate  of  the  three  quarterly  examinations 
are  awarded  two  prizes  in  books,  gi^•en  by  the  head  master, 
of  the  value  of  five  guineas  and  three  guineas  respectively. 

11.  For  instruction  in  mathematics  there  is  an  entrance 
fee  of  \l.,  and  an  annual  fee  of  4/.,  paid  by  every  boy  not 
on  the  foundation. 

For  instruction  in  modern  languages  the  annual  fee  is 
21.  5s. 

The  annual  fee  for  private  tuition  in  either  of  these 
branches  of  study  is  !)/. 

No  direct  instruction  is  given,  private  or  otherwise,  in 
physical  science. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  latter  half  of  this  question  I  should 
say  that,  while  there  are  nnmin-ous  and  marked  instances  of 
boVs  attaining  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in  modern 
languages,  and  still  more  in  mathematics,  yet  undoubtedly 
if  the  school  be  taken  as  a  whole,  the  progress  of  the  boys 
in  these  two  subjects  falls  short  of  their  progress  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

I  account  for  this  by  the  following  facts  : — 

(1 .)  That  much  less  time  is  given  to  these  two  subjects 

than  to  classics. 
(2.)  Tliat  partly  from  this  circumstance,  and  partly  from 
the  comparatively  recent  introduction  in  a  systematic 
form  of  the  studies  in  question,  the  boys  still  regard 
them  as  what  in  fact  they  are,  our  collateral  rather 
than  our  main  studies. 
(3.)  That  the  whole  tradition  of  the  place,  an  influence  of 

vast  power  over  boys,  points  towards  classics. 
(4.)  That  the  great  majority  of  the  masters,  including 
almost  always  the  head  master,  are  known  to  be 
classical  scholars  rather  than  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians or  modern  linguisti=. 
These  reasons  might  manifestly  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
fact,  that  the  intellectual  training  given  at  Harrow  has  long 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  mainly  classical. 

12.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  school 
quarter  in  the  work,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  done  in 
the  quarter.  Papers  (printed)  are  set  in  the  various  subjects, 
in  classics,  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  in  divinity,  in 
history,  in  mathematics,  and  in  modern  languages. 

The  papers  of  each  form  (below  the  sixth)  are  looked 
over,  though  not  always  set,  by  its  own  master. 

The  mathematical  masters  examine  the  whole  school  in 
mathematics. 

The  modern  language  masters  examine  the  whole  school  in 
modem  languages. 

In  the  sixth  form  the  examination  is  on  each  occasion 
conducted  by  a  graduate,  or  two  graduates,  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  assisted  by  two  of  the  assistant  masters.  The 
examination  in  this  form,  which  contains  from  60  to  64 
boys,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  fortnight.  In  the  other 
forms  it  occupies  about  a  week. 

Besides  these  examinations  of  the  whole  school  there  are 
the  following,  some  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

A.  Once  a  year,  an  examination  for  the  Beaumont  prizes, 

given  for  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  con- 
ducted by  some  gentleman  whom  the  head  master 
may  request  to  undertake  the  office. 

B.  Once  a  year,  an  examination  for  the  Neeld  medal  and 

the  other  mathematical  prizes,  conducted  by  some 
gentleman  whom  the  head  master  may  request  to 
undertake  the  office. 


C.  Once  a  year,  an  examination  for  the  Botfield  medal, 

given  for  modern  languages,  conducted  (hitherto, 
but  not  necessarily)  by  the  modern  language 
masters. 

D.  Once  a  year,  an  examination  for  the  Fortescue  prize, 
given  also  for  modern  languages,  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above. 

E.  Once  a  quarter,  an  examination  in  natural  science, 

conducted  by  some  two  of  the  assistant  masters. 
^'.B. — All  the  above  examinations  are  voluntarv,  i.e., 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

F.  Once  a  quarter,  an  examination  in  modern  history, 

prepared  during  the  holidays.  Each  master  ex- 
amines his  ovrt\  form  in  this  subject  immediately 
after  each  reassembling  of  the  school. 

G.  There  is  yet  one  other  examination  which  may  prove 

to  be  annual,  which  will  be  held  for  the  second 
time  next  year.  Two  prizes  of  the  value  of  2/.  and 
\l,  \0s.  respectively,  in  books,  have  been  proposed 
to  those  two  boys  below  the  fifth  form  who  come 
first  and  second  in  an  examination  in  some  specified 
branches  of  English  literature.  This  examination 
has  been  hitherto  conducted  by  two  of  the  assistant 
masters.  It  is  voluntary  on  the  jjart  of  the  boys. 
13.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  scholarships  and  prizes 
annually  competed  for  at  Harrow. — 

Scholarships. 

John  Lyon's,*  of  30^  a  year,  for  four  years  to  either 

university. 
Mr.  Sayer's,  two  of  50  guineas  a  year  for  four  years  to 

Cams  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Neeld's,  two  of  30/.  a  year  for  thi-ee  years  to  any 

college  at  Oxford. 
Isabella  Gregory's,  one  of  100/.  a  year  for  four  years  to 

either  university. 
Earl  Spencer's,  one  of  30/.  a  year  for  thiee  years  to  either 

university. 

Annual  Prizes. 
Gold  medals. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's,     value  10  guineas  for  a  Latin  oration  ov 

essay. 
The  Isabella  Gregory        -  -    for  Latin  prose  trans- 

lation. 
Mr.  Xeeld's  ...     for  mathematics. 

Mr.  Botficld's      ...     for  modern  languages. 

Books. 

£  s.  d. 

-  5     .'J  0  for  Latin  hexameters, 
do.  ,,  Latin  alcaics. 
<lo.  „  Greek  iambics, 
do.  ,,  Greek  prose. 

-  5     0  0    „  Modern  languages. 

-  5     5     0    ,,    English  verse, 
do.       „    English  prose. 

-  3     3     0,,    Natural  science. 
-220,,  do. 
-330,,    Latin  prose~| 

2    0    „  do.       (fifth 


Answers. 

H.VRHOW. 


John  Lyon's 
Do. 

Do. 
Mr.  Bcresford  Hope's 
I'.iu-l  Fortescuc's  - 
The  head  master's 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  -330 

Do.  -    2    2     0 

Tlie  mathematical  master's  5     5     0 

Do.  -    2  12     6 

Do.  -     2  12     fi 


Latin  verse  (form. 

do.      J 
Mathematics. 
Euclid. 
Arithmetic. 

Mr.  Walter  Beaumont's  three  prizes  of  10/.,  51.,  and  51., 
respectively,  for  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

X.B.  The  third  prize  of  51.  is  divided  into  two  prizes  of 
3/.  and  21.,  and  awarded  to  the  fifth  form  and  lower  school 
respectively. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  boys  who  do  best  in 
the  quarterly  examinations,  the  annual  prizes  to  the  boys 
who  show  the  most  marked  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
indicated. 

Besides  the  above  prizes,  rewards  called  copies  are  given 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  to  boys  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  work  of  the  quarter,  in  the  composition  of 
the  quarter,  in  modern  history,  in  modern  languages,  in 
mathematics,  and  in  the  quarterly  examination  in  natural 
science. 

These  copies  are  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  master 
of  the  form,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  mathematics  and  modern 
languages,  at  the  discretion  of  the  masters  in  those  subjects, 
or,  in  the  case  of  natural  science,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
examiners.  The  value  of  a  copy  (which  is  taken  in  books) 
is  graduated  through  the  various  forms,  being  in  the  sixth 

*  The  number  of  John  Lyon's  scholarships  is  not  fixed.  It  is  reeu- 
latcd  at  the  discretion  of  tiie  governors ;  commonly  tliere  we  two  every 
year. 


Nn 
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IteiK 
H.  M.  Butler. 


form  10«-.,  in  the  fifth  form  7s.  6f'-,  in  the  remove  and  shells 
5s.,  in  the  fourth  form  3s.  6d.  The  cost  of  these  copies  is 
charfjed  to  the  parents  of  the  boy  who  gains  them.  The 
number  attainable  in  each  form  for  each  subject  is  hmited 
and  fixed. 

Prizes  of  books,  in  single  volumes,  are  given  by  the 
head  master  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  to  the  boys  who 
come  first  and  second  in  the  sixth  form  in  the  marks  of  the 
quarter,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  quarter,  to  boys  who 
gain  first  classes  in  the  examination  in  the  sixth  and  the 
two  u])per  fifth  forms,  and  to  the  two  boys  who  come  first 
in  the  examination  in  the  two  lower  fifth  forms  ;  also  to  all 
boys  throughout  the  school  who  have  gained  four  copies  in 
the  same  subject,  and  to  any  boy  who  may  have  taken  four 
head  removes. 

The  latter  part  of  this  question  has  already  been  partially 
answered. 

In  preparing  to  compete  for  the  annual  prizes,  a  boy 
would  naturally  receive  but  httle  direct  help  fi'om  his  tutor, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Beaumont  prizes,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  the  natural  science  examination.  In  general,  the 
tutor  would  confine  himself,  so  far  as  regards  the  annual 
prizes,  to  encouraging  his  pupils  to  compete,  trying  to 
interest  them  in  the  subjects,  and  suggesting  to  them  books 
to  be  read. 

Where  as  in  the  case  of  the  Beaumont  prizes,  the  prizes 
are  adjudged  to  an  examination  and  not  to  a  written  com- 
position, a  tutor  might,  if  he  wished,  examine  his  pupils  in 
the  subject  beforehand  to  see  if  they  had  carefully  and 
accurately  prepared  it. 

14.  Every  boy  at  Harrow  must  have  a  tutor,  though  a 
boy  on  the  foundation  would  not  be  absolutely  compelled 
to  pay  the  tutor's  fee ;  in  practice  it  is  always  paid.  The 
instruction  given  by  the  tutor  varies  accordmg  to  the 
position  which  his  pupil  occupies  in  the  school. 

In  the  S!>f A /orm,  "  private  reading  "  with  the  tutor,  in 
some  Ijook  selected  by  the  head  master,  occupies  one  hour 
of  two  days  in  the  week. 

In  the  ffth  form,  one  hour  in  each  week  is  devoted  to 
"  private  reading  "  in  a  subject  selected  by  the  tutor  himself. 
Also,  the  composition  of  boys  in  the  fifth  form,  as  well  as 
of  boys  in  the  under  sixth  form,  is'looked  over  and  corrected 
by  the  tutor  before  it  is  shown  up  to  the  master  of  the 
form. 

In  the  lower  school  to  the  end  of  the  shell,  one  hour  a 
week  is  given  to  "  private  reading  "  in  a  subject  selected  by 
the  tutor.  The  composition  of  the  boys  is  not  only  looked 
over  and  corrected  by  the  tutor,  but  it  is  done  in  his 
presence,  and  with  his  help,  where  needed. 

Besides  this,  some  of  tire  lessons  of  boys  in  this  part  of 
the  school  are  prepared  with  the  help  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  tutor  before  they  are  heard  by  the  master  in  school. 

As  the  practice  of  the  tutors  varies  to  some  extent  in  this 
last  ])articular,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  the  Commissioners 
for  detailed  information  to  the  answers  given  by  the  several 
tutors  in  Table  E. 

In  \W  fourth  form,  the  composition  of  the  boys  is  looked 
over  and  corrected  by  the  tutor,  as  in  the  case  of  boys  in 
the  remove  and  shell. 

Besides  the  above  duties,  a  tutor  will  consider  himself 
responsible  for  the  general  well-being  of  his  pupil  while  at 
school,  offering  him  encouragement  and  warnings  where 
the}'  are  needed,  either  as  to  conduct  or  intellectual  study. 
If  lie  had  reason  to  fear  that  a  boy  was  not  doing  well,  he 
would,  at  his  discretion,  communicate  with  the  house 
master,  or  the  master  of  the  form,  or  the  head  master,  or 
^vith  the  boy's  parents,  or  with  other  boys  whose  influence 
might  ajjpear  likely  to  be  of  service  to  their  schoolfellow. 

"  Monthly  reports  "  are  forwarded  regularly  to  the  parents 
of  every  boy  in  the  school.  They  are  drawn  up  in  a  tabu- 
lated form,  so  as  to  record  the  impression  conveyed  of  the 
boy's  conduct  during  the  past  month  in  form  work  (classical, 
mathematical,  and  in  modern  languages),  in  his  house,  and 
in  his  tutor's  pupil  room.  The  details  of  this  periodical 
report  are  collected,  signed,  and  forwarded  with  his  own 
comments  by  the  tutor.  If  he  thinks  that  a  fuller  comment 
is  called  for,  he  ^vill  of  course  write  at  greater  length,  in- 
dependently of  the  formal  report. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  at  Harrow  the  relation  of 
a  pupil  to  his  tutor  varies  with  the  house  in  which  he 
boards. 

A  classical  assistant  master,  keeping  a  large  house  (i.e.,  a 
house  containing  from  30  to  -10  boys)  has  for  his  pupUs  aU 
the  boys  in  his  house,  and  any  of  the  home  boarders. 

A  classical  assistant  master,  keeping  a  small  house  (i.e.,  a 
house  containing  7  or  8  boys),  has  for  his  pupils  the  boys 
in  his  own  house,  any  of  the  home  boarders,  and  also  a 
certain  number  of  boys  from  the  houses  of  the  head  master 
or  the  mathematical  masters. 

It  is  understood  that  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils 
thus  received  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  small  houses 


should  not  exceed  -40,  and  in  general  it  is  recommended 
that  liome-boarders  should  b^  the  pupils  of  these  masters 
rather  than  of  the  masters  of  the  large  houses. 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  question  I  gather  that  my 
opinion  is  desired  as  to  the  merits  of  the  system  by  which 
the  teaching  and  supervision  of  a  boy  at  Harrow  are  con- 
ducted partly  by  his  tutor  and  partly  by  the  master  of  his 
form. 

I  may  answer  briefly  that  a  boy's  relation  to  his  tutor  is 
permanent,  while  his  relation  to  the  master  of  his  form  is 
manifestly  continually  changing.  The  Ijenefits  that  flow 
from  this  simple  fact  scarcely  perhaps  require  to  be  detailed. 
It  is  clearly  of  great  importance  to  a  boy  that  during  his 
passage  through  the  school  there  should  be  one  master, 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  a  special  study  of  his  character, 
to  iinderstand  him  morally  and  intellectually,  to  appreciate 
his  peculiar  gifts  or  deficiencies,  to  take  note  of  his  progress, 
or  the  re^•erse,  to  offer  exjilanations  as  to  his  character,  if 
requested  by  the  head  or  other  masters. 

There  is  another  advantage  attending  the  tutorial  system 
which,  though  subordinate  and  incidental,  is  too  important 
to  be  passed  over';  I  refer  to  its  effect  on  the  tutors  them- 
seh'es.  It  must  be  well  for  the  masters  to  be  brought 
personally  into  close  contact  with  boys  in  all  the  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  school ;  and  to  those  masters  whose  form  work 
lies  with  the  very  youngest  boys,  the  duty  of  guiding  the 
studies  of  their  jiupils  in  the  hig'ner  part  of  the  school  must 
act  at  once  as  a  relief  and  a  stimulus.  Any  influence  which 
adds  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  masters,  and  also 
tends  to  increase  their  sympathy  with  the  different  parts  of 
the  school,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  body. 

The  tutorial  system  has  existed  at  Harrow  for  at  least 
sixty  years  ;  I  believe,  for  much  longer. 

15.  For  an  answer  to  this  question  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  replies  given  by  the  several 
tutors  in  Table  E.  I  may  say,  however,  that  in  the  sixth 
form,  and  generally  in  the  fifth  form,  lessors  are  not 
constrvied  to  a  tutor  before  they  are  heard  in  school. 

16.  In  the  case  of  tutors  who  are  also  masters  of  the 
larger  houses,  the  number  of  their  pupils  is  juactically 
determined  by  the  nunjber  of  boarders  in  their  houses. 
The  ;!iaximum  number  in  these  houses  ranges  from  'So 
to  -10.  In  one  large  house  it  is  considered  to  be  fixed  at  45. 
The  masters  of  the  large  houses  may  have  a  few  additional 
])upils  from  the  home-boarders,  but  the  majority  of  these 
(a  body  of  some  fifty  in  all)  are  the  pui)ils  of  the  masters  of 
the  small  houses,  whose  maximimi  number  of  jjupils  is 
considered  to  be  fLxed  at  40. 

Practically,  40  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  number  of 
pupils  for  each  tutor. 

The  niunber  of  boys  in  the  several  foi-ms  is  regarded  as 
fixed,  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  sixth  form  at  .'-iO,  in  the 
succeeding  forms  down  to  the  upper  fourth  (inclusive)  at 
35,  in  the  second  fourth  at  32,  and  in  the  third  fourth 
(including  also  the  third  form)  at  about  '2'2.  Occasionally 
the  divisions  of  the  sixth  form  will  contain  .32  boys  each, 
and  the  forms  whose  maximum  number  is  35  will  occa- 
sionally contain  36  or  even  37.  'i'his  last  number  is  scarcely 
ever  exceeded. 

The  above  immbers  re])resent  the  number  of  boys  who 
are  heard  at  one  time  in  school  by  the  masters  of  the  several 
forms. 

17-  Boys  who  enter  the  house  of  a  classical  assistant 
master  become,  ipso  facto,  the  pupils  of  that  master. 

In  the  case  of  boys  who  board  in  the  houses  of  the  head 
master  or  of  the  mathematical  masters  it  is  usual  for  the 
master  of  the  house,  at  the  request  of  the  boys'  ])arents,  to 
suggest  the  name  of  some  tutor  among  the  masters  of  the 
smaller  bouses.  Should  a  parent  desire  to  place  his  son 
under  a  particular  tutor  among  such  masters,  his  wish 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  com])lied  ^ith,  unless  the 
number  of  that  tutor's  puijils  were  already  complete. 

The  ]iarents  of  home  boarders  generally  select  the  tutor 
for  their  sons.  In  some  cases  they  consult  the  head 
master. 

18.  If  a  boy  slions  a  special  aptitude  for  any  branch  of 
natural  science,  for  English  literature,  for  modern  languages, 
or  for  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  would  be  urged 
and  encouraged  by  his  tutor  to  prepare  for  the  periodical 
competitions  for  the  prizes  given  for  those  subjects. 

If  a  boy  showed  a  special  aptitude  for  mathematics,  rather 
than  for  classical  studies,  he  woidd  probably  be  advised  to 
read  mathematics  privately  ^-ith  one  of  the  mathematical 
masters  ;  and  in  some  few  instances,  with  the  appi'oval  of  the 
head  master,  a  boy  would  be  excused  the  whole  or  part  of 
his  verse  composition  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to 
mathematics.  This  exemption  would  generally,  though  not 
exclusively,  be  granted  in  favour  of  boys  preparing  for  the 
Wooh-.^ch  examinations. 

Such  cases  of  exemption,  however,  are  very  rare,  and  are 
by  no  means  recommended.     It  is  found  in  practice  that 
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boys  lasc  far  more  than  they  gain  by  beinfi  treated  excep- 
tionally. At  a  large  school,"  where  tradition  and  emulation 
act  so  powerfidly,  boys  are  not  likely  to  work  vigorously 
at  any  subject  iii  which  the  majority  of  their  companions 
are  not  keenly  interested.  It  is  too  early  to  e.xpect  from 
them  a  strong"  and  decided  love  of  knowledi^e  for  its  own 
sake,  nor  again  are  they  in  general  much  intiuericed  by  the 
consideration  that  what  they  are  learning  or  neglecting  to 
learn  will  affect  their  prospects  in  examinations  for  the  array 
or  the  civil  service. 

They  will  throw  themselves  with  fair  energy  into  the 
regular  work  of  the  school,  even  where  they  liave  no  si)ecial 
aptitude  for  it.  If  exempted  from  this  regular  work,  or 
from  any  part  of  it,  they  are  likely  to  become  listless  and 
idle. 

ly.  At  the  universities,  unquestionably;  in  the  examina- 
tions referred  to,  certainly,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the  classics 
is  required. 

I  should  say  also  that  a  boy  of  good  ability,  competing 
for  the  Civil  or  East  India  ser\'ices,  ought,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  or  modem  languages  which  he  can 
acquire  at  Harrow,  to  acquit  himself  so  well  in  those 
branches  of  study,  as  with  the  help  of  his  classical  knowledge 
to  ensure  success. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  ])rofess  to  prejjare  boys 
specially  for  these  examinations  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  Harrow  boy  would  gain  more  marks  in  them,  if  during 
:i  or  4  months  before  the  examination,  he  were  to  give  up 
his  classical  reading,  and  confine  himself  to  special  prepa- 
ration in  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  still  more 
English  literature. 

1  believe  that  we  could  not  with  advantage  so  curtail  our 
classical  instruction,  as  to  leave  room  for  this  special  prepa- 
ration at  Harrow. 

In  the  case  of  boys  preparing  for  the  Woolwich  examina- 
tions, in  which  the  standard  of  mathematics  is  high,  while  a 
fair  a])proximation  to  this  high  standard  is,  I  believe,  abso- 
lutely required,  I  should  recommend  special  mathematical 
study  away  from  Harrow  for  a  year  or  at  least  six  months. 

'20.  With  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  I  will 
defer  my  answer  to  this  question  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 
We  have  not  hitherto  kept  any  register  of  university  honours 
gained  by  Harrow  men  ;  and  the  task  of  making  an  accurate 
list  may  occujjy  some  time.* 

21.  There  is  a  library  called  the  "  monitors' library."  to 
which  the  monitors,  that  is,  the  15  upper  boys  in  the  school, 
alone  have  access.  If  a  boy  lower  in  the  school  wishes  to  enter 
the  library,  he  will  ask  a  monitor  to  lend  him  his  key  ;  or 
if  he  wish  to  take  out  a  book,  he  will  request  a  monitor  to 
take  it  out  for  him.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  boy  below 
the  sixth  form  will  make  this  request. 

I  ought  to  add  that  a  new,  and  very  much  larjicr  library 
is  in  course  of  building,  ^^'hen  it  is  completed,  access  to 
it  will  be  less  restricted,  but  the  conditions  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

I  may  state  ftirther  that  many  of  the  boarding  houses 
have  "  house  hbraries  "  attached  to  them  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house  master  and  the  upper  boys  of  the  house. 
The  books  contained  in  them  are  freely  used  by  all  the  boys 
of  the  house. 

We  have  at  present  no  collection  of  natural  history,  or 
apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy. 

22.  Neither  music  nor  drawing  form  parts  of  the  regular 
school  work  ;  but  there  are  resident  masters  who  receive 
private  pupils  in  both  of  these  subjects.  The  boys  who  take 
private  lessons  are  expected  to  attend  upon  the  master  out 
of  school  hours  twice  every  week,  for  about  one  hour  each 
time. 

The  chapel  choir  consists  of  about  15  of  the  boys  of  the 
school,  who  practise  for  the  chapel  services  tu'ice  a  week, 
for  about  an  hour  each  time,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
orjjanist  and  the  music  master. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  a  musical  society  has 
been  established  in  the  school,  and  is  mainly  managed  by 
the  boys  themselves.  Its  members  receive  instruction,  partly 
in  vocal,  partly  in  instrumental  music  twice  every  week 
from  a  teacher  sanctioned  by  the  head  master,  but  paid  by 
the  society. 

The  subscription  paid  by  each  member  is  charged  to  his 
parents,  after  their  consent  and  that  of  the  master  of  his 
house  has  been  obtained. 

A  pubhc  concert  is  given  every  school  quarter  by  the 
members  of  the  society. 

I  append  copies  of  statements  from  Mr.  Wood,  the 
drawing  master,  and  Mr.  Tillyard,  the  master  in  music, 
containing  replies  as  to  the  details  with  which  the  Commis- 
sioners desii'e  to  be  furnished. 

23.  I  must  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  answer  this 
question  in  writing,  with  precision  and  with  reasonable 
brevity.     The  repUes  to  questions  24  and  27,  wiU  probably 
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convey  most  of  the  information  desired  by  the  Commissioners. 
If  any  further  explanation  is  required,  I  maj'  perhaps  be 
[jcrmitted  to  convey  it  orally. 

24.  All  regulations  on  the  points  referred  to  depend  not 
upon  law  but  upon  usage,  and  may  be  modified  at  any  time 
at  the  discretion  of  the  head  master. 

(1.)  There  are  two  sermons  every  Sunday  in  the  school 
chapel.  The  morning  sermons  are  preached  by  the  clerical 
assistant  masters  in  regular  order.  The  evening  sermon  is, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  preached  by  the  head  master. 
It  has  been  customary  to  request  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
to  preadi  one  sermon  in  the  course  of  every  school  quarter. 
It  is  open  to  the  head  master  to  invite  any  other  clergyman 
to  preach  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening ;  but  in 
practice  this  is  very  rarely  done. 

Once  in  every  school  quarter  a  sermon  is  preached,  fol- 
lowed by  a  collection,  for  some  missionary  or  other  chari- 
table object. 

All  the  sermons  ])rcached  in  the  chapel  are  presumed  to 
be  specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ;  but  it  rests  entirely  with 
each  preacher  to  determine  how  far  the  subject  of  his  sermon 
shall  be  of  special  or  of  general  interest. 

(2.)  A  confirmation  has  hitherto  been  held  in  the  chapel 
in  every  alternate  year.  The  celebration  would  certainly 
never  be  less  fre<iuent :  it  would  bo  open  to  the  head 
master,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to 
make  it  more  frequent,  if  he  should  ever  think  it  desirable 
to  do  so. 

Notice  of  an  approaching  confirmation  is  generally  given 
towards  the  close  of  the  school  quarter  preceding  that  in 
which  it  is  projioscd  that  the  confirmation  should  be  held. 

When  the  boys  return  after  the  inten-ening  hohdays,  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  be  confirmed  are  received 
by  their  tutors,  and  through  them  transmitted  to  the  head 
master. 

Each  tutor  examines  week  by  week  such  of  his  own 
pupils  as  are  candidates  ;  and  at  the  close  of  every  week  an 
address  is  delivered  in  the  chapel  by  the  head  master  to  all 
the  candidates  at  once. 

The  head  master  also  examines  privately  week  by  week, 
in  classes  and  individually,  such  of  the  candidates  as  are  in 
his  own  house ;  and  he  takes  an  op])ortunity  of  seeing  once 
before  the  confirmation  the  candidates  from  each  of  the 
houses  in  sejjarate  bodies. 

Immediately  before  the  confirmation  a  revised  list  of  the 
candidates  is  made  out,  from  which  the  names  of  any  who 
may  have  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  tutors  or  of 
the  head  master  are  excluded. 

The  confirmation  would  scarcely  ever  take  jjlace  till  at 
least  six  weeks  of  the  school  quarter  had  elapsed. 

The  minimum  age  of  the  candidates  is  fixed  at  16.  If 
any  boy  still  younger  desires  to  l)e  confinned,  his  case  is 
considered  sejjarately  by  his  tutor  and  the  head  master. 

(.3.)  There  are  three  ser\'ices  in  the  chajiel  on  Sunday,  at 
all  of  which  the  whole  school  are  present. 

At  S.30  A.M.,   the  Communion  serv-ice  without  the 
Sacrament. 
11.0     A.M.,  the    morning    service,    without    the 
Communion  service. 

5.30  P.M.,  (in  winter)    "I  ., 

r   ../>  ;■  \  f-the  evemng  ser\ace. 

O.30  P.M.,  (in  summer)  J  " 

There  is  also  morning  service  at  8  a.m.  on  the  first  day 
of  every  school  quarter,  and  on  every  saint's  day. 

There  is  full  morning  service  at  11  a.m.  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, Ascension  Day,  and  the  day  of  the  Commemoration 
of  the  Founder. 

There  is  evening  service  on  the  last  evening  (Monday)  of 
every  school  quarter. 

1  may  add  that  during  Lent  the  school  assemble  in  the 
chapel  at  7.30  a.m.,  on  the  mornings  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  when  the  Litany,  on  the  one  day,  and,  on  the  other, 
part  of  the  morning  service  is  read.  These  services  take  the 
place  of  the  morning  jjrayers  usually  read  in  school. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  at  least  twice,  almost 
always  three  times,  in  every  school  quarter.  On  one  at 
least  of  these  occasions  all  boys  who  have  been  confirmed 
are  invited  to  meet  the  head  master  in  the  chapel  on  the 
Saturday  evemng,  when  he  delivers  a  short  address  to 
them  bearing  on  the  morrow's  solemnity. 

Attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  in  no  respect 
compulsory,  nor  is  it  registered.  If,  however,  any  boy  who 
had  been  confirmed  were  observed  to  be  habitually  absent, 
his  tutor,  or  the  head  master,  would  take  an  opportunity  of 
remonstrating  vnth  him  privately. 

(4.)  Besides  attending  at  the  three  services  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  all  the  boys  are  required  to  attend  school 
for  one  hour,  at  3.15  p.m.  The  subject  of  the  lesson  is 
some  part  of  Holy  Scriptvire.  The  lesson  prepared  on 
Sunday  evemng  for  the  following  morning  is  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  only  other  detailed  observance  of  Sunday  which 
seems  to  call  for  notice,  is  that  the  boys  are  strictly  for- 
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bidden  to  stand  about  the  street,  or  outside  their  houses,  in 
knots  on  that  day. 

(5.)  Except  at  the  time  of  preparation  for  confirmation,  a 
tutor  would  not  naturally  offer  any  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion to  his  pupils. 

I  have  already  referred,  in  answer  to  question  13,  to  the 
examination  in  Holy  Scripture  for  the  Beaumont  prizes, 
and  to  the  help  wliich  a  tutor  would  jjrobably  give  to  his 
jjupils  in  preparing  for  this  voluntary  examination. 

The  lessons  in  reUgious  knowledge  given  in  school  by  the 
masters  of  the  several  forms  are  on  Sunday  and  at  first 
school,  7  •  30  to  9  o'clock,  on  Monday  morning.  The 
lessons  of  course  vary  with  the  different  forms.  In  every 
form,  on  the  Monday  morning,  some  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  repeated  by  heart. 

At  the  end  of  every  school  quarter  a  "  divinity  paper," 
bearing  on  the  school  work  of  the  quarter,  forms  part  of  the 
e.xamination  of  each  form. 

25.  There  is  no  absolute  uniformity.  Each  master  is  at 
liberty  to  determine  for  himself  the  punishment  which  he 
awards  for  any  particular  offence. 

There  are,  however,  some  common  offences,  as,  for 
example,  being  turned  back  in  a  lesson,  the  punishments 
for  which  do  not  greatly  vary  throughout  the  school. 

The  ordinary  punishment  for  being  turned  back  in  a  con- 
struing lesson  would  be  to  write  out  and  translate  the  lesson. 
Speaking  generally,  ])unishments  are  a  given  number  of 
written  Latin  lines,  varying  from  50  to  500.  It  would  very 
seldom  happen  that  a  single  punishment  of  more  than  500 
lines  was  awarded. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  tieen  customaiy  to  punish 
boys  in  certain  cases  by  sending  them  to  what  is  called 
"  extra  school." 

Three  times  a  week,  on  the  afternoons  of  half-holidays, 
boys  who  are  sent  to  "  extra  school  "  sit  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms,  in  the  presence  of  a 
master,  writing  out  grammar  as  a  punishment. 

A  book  is  kept  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  boys  thus 
punished  are  on  each  occassion  entered ;  the  master  who 
sends  the  boy  specifying  in  each  instance  his  offence,  and 
the  number  of  times,  if  any,  that  he  has  been  previously 
punished  in  the  same  way. 

This  book  is  regularly  submitted  to  the  headmaster. 
"  Extra  school "  is  a  punishment  resorted  to  in  general, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  offences  of  aggrnvated  neglect. 
It  is  the  punishment  next  below  being  "sent  up,"  and  tends 
to  diminish  the  number  of  punishments  ^^■l^ich  it  would 
otherwise  fall  to  the  liead  master  to  award. 

My  own  method  of  ininishment  I  have  explained  in  my 
answer  to  the  following  question. 

2().  The  offences  that  come  before  me  as  head  master  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes  differing  essentially  from  one 
another. 

(1.)  Boys  who  are  late  for  chapel,  or  absent  from  chapel, 
or  absent  from  the  "bills,"  that  is,  absent  when  the  names 
of  the  boys  are  called  over  on  holidays,  are  brought  be- 
fore me. 

Boys  late  for  chapel  receive  uniformly  a  punishment  of 

.'100  lines  to  be  brought  to  me. 
Boys   absent  from    chapel    in    the   morning    receive 
uniformly  a  punishment  of  500  lines  to  be  brought 
to  me. 
Boys  absent  from  a  bill  are  always  questioned  by  me 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  absence.     If  I  am  satisfied 
that  their  absence  arose  from  neglect  alone,  and  not 
from  any   wilful  design,  the  punishment  that  they 
receive  is  300  or  400  lines. 
(2.)  There  are  the  cases  of  boys  who  are  "  sent  up  "  to 
me  by  other  masters,  or  are  detected  by  myself  in  some 
serious  offence. 

It  is  of  course  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  masters  to 
decide  when  a  boy  must  be  "  sent  up  "  to  me.  In  general 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  us  that  the  more  this  can 
be  avoided,  the  better. 

There  are,  however,  certain  offences  which  would  almost 
invai-iably  cause  a  boy  to  be  sent  up.  Such  are  falsehood, 
gross  or  profane  language,  misbehaviour  in  chapel,  drink- 
ing, being  seen  in  a  public  house,  communicating  with  any 
known  bad  character  in  the  town,  gambling,  smoking,  a 
gross  act  of  bullying,  copying  from  another  boy  in  the  ex- 
amin.-ition,  "unfairness  "  or  "  dishonesty  "  in  school,  e.  g. 
from  taking  in  a  concealed  Euclid  or  translation. 

When  a  master  detects  a  boy  in  one  of  these  offences,  he 
will  write  his  name  on  a  ])iece  of  i),aper,  specifying  the 
offence  but  not  giving  details,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the 
"  monitor  "  for  the  time  being,  i.  e.,  a  young  boy  in  one  of 
the  lower  forms.  If  I  observe  that  the  tutor  of  the  boy  has 
attached  his  signature  to  the  paper  as  a  proof  that  he  is 
cognizant  of  his  pupil's  offence,  I  countersign  it,  adding  in 
writing  my  directions  that  the  offender  sliall  come  to  me 
"  with  the  monitor  "  at  a  specified  time,  generally  imme- 
diately after  first  or  fourth  school. 


AATien  he  appears,  the  "  send-up  "  paper  is  again  laid 
before  me,  and  1  copy  the  boy's  name,  with  the  charge  laid 
against  him,  into  a  book  which  I  keep  for  that  purpose.  I 
then  tax  the  boy  with  the  offence,  assuming,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  has  unquestionably  committed  it.  If,  how- 
ever, he  denies  it,  or  has  some  plausible  explanation,  I 
dismiss  him  for  the  time  without  punishment,  and  take  an 
early  oiiportunity  of  consulting  the  master  who  sent  him 
up.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  master  accompanies  the 
"  send  up  "  paper  with  a  note  explaining  in  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offence ;  or,  if  the  offence  is  a  very  serious 
one,  the  master  will  in  all  jirobability  consult  me  privately 
before  he  sends  the  offender  to  me. 

For  any  of  the  rare  offences  specified  above,  a  young  boy 
below  the  fifth  form  would  probably  be  flogged.  If  high  in 
the  school,  he  would  either  receive  from  me  a  very  serious 
warning,  or  bring  to  me  pri\-ately,  at  my  house,  every  day, 
for  a  fixed  or  an  indefinite  period,  some  written  jninishment, 
or  be  degraded,  either  out  of  his  form  or  to  a  lower  place  in 
it ;  or,  lastly,  if  the  offence  were  \-ery  grave,  be  sent  away. 

Other  offences  for  which  a  boy  might  be  sent  up  are 
constant  neglect,  constant  idleness,  impertinence  to  a  master, 
disorder  at  the  calling  of  "  bill,"  wilful  absence  from  school, 
throwing  stones,  &c. 

If  a  boy  came  before  me  for  one  of  this  class  of  offences 
I  should  hardly  ever  decide  to  flog  him  forthe  first  time,  but 
should  think  it  better  merely  to  register  his  offence,  and  to 
give  him  some  punishment  of  a  few  fines  (say  30  or  50),  to  be 
brought  to  me  e\-cry  hour  or  every  half  hour  on  a  holiday,  or 
on  two  or  more  holidays,  or  sometimes  till  further  notice. 
This  latter  punishment  I  should  think  suitable  to  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  had  been  habitually  late  or  absent,  or  in  some 
manner  neglectful. 

Whenever  a  boy  is  "  sent  up  "  to  me  I  take  the  whole 
punishment  into  my  own  hands,  though  I  sometimes 
(rarely)  rc(|uire  him  to  bring  me  for  some  short  time  to 
come  the  signature  of  the  master  at  the  close  of  a  week,  in 
token  that  his  conduct  has  been  more  satisfactory. 

Corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  only  by  the  head  master. 
In  deciding  to  inflict  it,  or  to  substitute  some  other 
punishment,  I  take  into  account  the  age  of  the  offender, 
and  also  his  jiosition  in  the  school.  It  very  rarely  happens 
that  I  decide  to  flog  any  boy  in  the  fifth  form ;  in  other 
words,  any  boy  from  the  first  200  boys  of  the  school. 

27,  28,  2.'>,  .'iO.  The  Commissioners  will  allow  me  to 
answer  these  four  questions  together. 

All  the  boys  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  sixth  form,  that 
is,  the  first  60  boys  in  the  school,  have  the  privilege  of 
fagging. 

AH  boys  below  the  fifth  form,  excepting  the  three  or  four 
composing  the  third  form,  are  liable  to  be  fagged  ;  though 
any  boy  who  may  have  been  a  fag  for  three  years  becomes, 
ipso  facto,  exempted. 

Every  member  of  the  sixth  form  is  in^'ested  with  a  certain 
degree  of  responsibility,  more  particularly,  though  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  definitely  marked,  the  members  of  the  upper 
sixth  form,  who  are  heard  in  school  by  the  head  master,  and 
come  into  close  relation  to  him. 

If  any  well  known  rule  of  the  school  were  violated  in  the 
presence  of  a  sixth  form  boy,  still  more  if  he  were  himself 
personally  concerned  in  the  violation,  he  would  be  held, 
both  by  the  masters  and  by  the  school,  to  be  culpable  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  if  he  had  been,  say,  in  the  upper 
fifth  form. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  monitors,  that  is,  the  first  fifteen 
boys  of  the  school,  that  authority,  and  consequent  respon- 
sibility, are  most  formally  assigned.  Their  authority  extends 
over  the  whole  school,  though  they  are  not  permitted  to 
inflict  personal  chastisement  in  support  of  it  on  boys  above 
the  second  division  of  the  fifth  form.  No  one  below  the 
monitors  may  inflict  personal  chastisement  for  any  cause 
whatever,  except  the  head  boy  of  a  large  house,  who  is 
invested  with  monitorial  authority  over  the  members  of  that 
house.  Without  attempting  to  define  accurately  the  duties 
of  a  monitor,  I  may  say  that  he  would  be  bound  to  keep 
reasonable  order  among  the  boys  of  his  house,  especially 
during  the  evening ;  to  assist  the  master  who  calls  the 
"bill"  in  school  in  maintaining  quiet;  to  investigate  and 
to  punish  any  serious  moral  offence,  as  bullying,  drinking, 
gross  language  or  acts,  &c. ;  or  any  violation  of  a  well 
known  school  rule,  as  smoking,  being  in  a  public  house, 
throwing  stones  in  the  street,  &c. 

If  a  very  gross  offence  were  discovered  by  a  monitor, 
especially  if  committed  by  a  boy  liigh  in  the  school,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the  head  master.  Practically, 
however,  an  instance  of  an  offence  being  thus  rejjorted 
scarcely  ever  occurs,  and  I  should  earnestly  discourage  its 
becoming  otherwise  than  most  exceptional.  It  is  far  better 
for  the  school  that  the  monitors  should  themselves  deal 
with  offences  which  they  discover.  A  punishment  inflicted 
by  them,  as  the  recognized  representatives  of  the  school,  is 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  incomparably  more  value 
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than  a  punishment  inflicted  by  any  master.  So  strongly 
am  I  convinccil  of  this,  that  if  a  monitor  came  to  report  a 
case  to  me  I  should  request  him.  in  the  first  instance,  to 
state  the  facts  without  giving;  names,  and  should  then  offer 
him  my  advice  as  to  whether  it  were  better  that  he  or  I 
should  deal  with  the  offence. 

If,  again,  an  offence  was  brought  to  my  notice  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  any  particular  monitor  ought  to  have 
taken  cognizance,  I  should,  after  myself  dealing  with  it, 
point  out  to  him  privately  the  opportunity  he  had  neglected. 

As  to  the  general  question,  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
the  elder  boys  in  a  great  school  should  be  formally  entrusted 
with  some  authority  over  the  younger,  I  can  only  state  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  my  own  conviction  that  no  great 
school  could  long  live  in  a  healthy  state  without  it.  The 
limits  of  the  authority  may  vary,  and  the  recognized  means 
of  maintaining  it  may  vary,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
each  school;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  true  way  to 
govern  boys  is  to  train  them  to  govern  themselves.  It  is 
not  merely  that  boys  become  aware  of  a  thousand  instances 
of  misconduct,  more  or  less  serious,  which  a  master  can 
never  detect  without  an  amount  of  surveillance  which  woidd 
be  fatal  to  all  generous  training  ;  but  inde])endently  of  this, 
the  "knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  school  at  large  that  a 
certain  ])ortion  of  their  own  body,  of  which  they  hope  some 
day  to  become  themselves  members,  is  charged  to  maintain 
right  and  to  put  down  wrong,  must  ha\e  a  most  jjowerful 
moral  influence  in  forming  manly  characters.  They  see 
justice  done  and  evil  discountenanced  or  ])unished  by  those 
who  share  their  sympathies,  whose  standard  of  right  and 
wTong  is  not  so  much  above  their  owii  as  to  seem  fictitious, 
and  who  represent  in  the  main  the  ability  and  the  physical 
strength  of  the  school. 

To  the  boys  themselves  who  are  trusted  with  authority, 
its  exercise  is  invaluable  as  an  instrument  of  education. 
It  accustoms  them,  at  an  age  when  the  thought  of  respon- 
sibility is  a  welcome  as  well  as  an  elevating  thought,  to 
think  for  others  ;  to  be  jealous  for  right ;  to  see  the  jjurify- 
ing  effect  of  a  bold  example ;  to  be  considerate  and  discri- 
minating in  forming  judgments  ;  to  learn  the  value  of  deci- 
sion ;  and  to  respect  legitimate  authority. 

To  one  who  knows  a  public  school,  it  is  almost  an  axiom 
that  the  possession  of  a  recognized  authority  and  responsi- 
bility by  the  ujipcr  boys  is  the  main  preservative  of  the 
younger  from  tyranny.  What  has  been  said  above  is,  i)er- 
haps,  sufficient  to  explain  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  this  assumption. 

Instances  of  tyranny,  or  of  excessive  severity,  on  the  part 
of  a  sixth  form  boy,  are,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  exceedingly 
rare;  and  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  experience,  first  as  a  boy 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  then  as  head  master,  that  this 
belief  is  well  founded.  I  remember  a  few  quite  exceptional 
instances  of  abuse  of  authority ;  and  from  the  stir  which 
these  produced  in  the  school,  and  from  the  fact  that  nothing 
of  importance  takes  place  among  us  without  becoming  the 
subject  of  universal  comment  among  all  connected  with  the 
school,  I  cannot  doubt  that  an  act  of  real  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  an  upper  boy  is  sure  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
master. 

Practically,  we  are  well  aware  that  bullying  is  to  be 
ap])rehended,  not  from  the  sixth  form,  who  are  the  recognized 
protectors  of  the  younger  boys,  but  from  strong  and  over- 
grown boys  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  school. 

(29.)  The  power  of  fagging  is,  as  I  have  said,  exercised 
over  boys  below  the  fifth  form.  Besides  being  liable  to  be 
sent  on  messages  by  any  member  of  the  sixth  form,  the 
younger  boys  act  as  breakfast  and  tea  fags  (in  the  house), 
as  cricket  fags,  and  as  racquet  fags. 

The  breakfast  and  tea  fags  bring  up  the  breakfast  and 
tea  things  for  the  sixth  form  boy  to  whom  they  are  appointed 
fags,  and  take  them  away  again ;  the  washing,  &c.  being 
done  by  servants.  In  some  of  the  houses  the  whole  of  the 
above  duty  is  done  by  the  servants. 

Every  evening  of  the  summer  quarter  a  certain  number 
of  the  boys  in  regular  rotation  are  sent  down  to  stop  and 
run  after  the  balls  used  by  the  sixth  form,  while  practising 
cricket.  This  practising  lasts  from  about  6.30  or  6.-15  to  8, 
or  8.15. 

In  the  same  way,  when  a  sixth  form  boy  plays  racquets, 
two  fags  are  generally  appointed  to  run  after  balls. 

At  football  there  is  no  regidar  fagging ;  but  this  game, 
which  takes  place  on  three  afternoons  of  the  week,  lasting 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time,  during  the  greater 
part  of  two  school  quarters,  is  compulsory  on  all  the  school 
below  the  upper  fifth  form,  except  on  boys  who  have  beea 
three  years  at  the  school. 

Boys  who  bring  a  medical  certificate  that  football  would 
be  injurious  to  their  health  are  exemjjted  from  attendance. 
Each  of  the  monitors  also  has  the  right  to  exempt  four  boys 
on  each  football  day,  if  he  go  down  to  the  game  on  that  day 
himself,  and  the  head  of  the  school  can  exempt  as  many  as 
he  thinks  fit. 

N 


As  to  the  general  question  of  the  effects  of  fagging,  or 
compulsory  attendance,  at  games,  I  have  no  doubt  myself 
that  they  tend  to  gi\'e  spirit  and  \'igour  to  the  school.  There 
is  always  a  considerable  number  of  boys  who,  on  first  coming 
to  the  school  are,  from  rescr\e  or  diffidence,  shy  of  taking 
part  in  the  school  games.  There  are  other  indolent  boys 
who  are  disposed  to  loimge  about  during  the  afteraoons  of 
holidays  doing  nothing.  I  think  that  both  these  classes  of 
boys  gain  by  being  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  compul- 
sion. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  instances  of  boys  acquiring  a 
distaste  for  a  game  in  consequence  of  having  Ijeen  originally 
compelled  to  take  part  in  it  are  very  rare. 

Tlie  medical  certificates  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  no 
doubt  a  sufficient  security  for  health.  The  fact  that  the 
cricket  fags  and  racquet  fags  are  appointed,  not  arbitrarily 
or  casually,  but  by  fixed  rotation,  is  a  security  against  the 
little  boys  losing  an  evening  unexpectedly,  while  the  large 
number  of  the  fags,  some  250.  ])revcnts  the  compulsicm 
from  falling  frequently  on  any  ])articular  fag. 

I  should  say  without  hesitation  that,  making  all  allowance 
for  the  demands  of  fagging  and  compulsory  attendance  at 
football,  the  younger  boys  ha\e  am))le  time  for  as  much 
study  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  them. 

i  ought,  perhaps,  to  conclude  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  by  explaining  that  fagging  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  football  are  parts  of  the  internal  government  which 
was,  so  far  as  we  know,  originally  establishctl  by  the  boys 
themselves,  and  is  now  certainly  administered  by  them 
alone.  For  example,  the  monitors  and  not  the  masters  see 
to  the  attendance  of  the  school  at  football. 

The  existing  system  is  conducted  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  the  masters,  and  would  of  course  be 
modified  to  any  extent  if  the  head  master  saw  reason  to 
desire  it.  But  it  was  not  created  by  any  master,  nor  does 
any  master,  except  on  rare  occasions,  interfere  with  its 
administration.  Its  value  consists  in  its  being  in  the  main 
independent  of  the  masters,  though  subject  to  their  general 
control. 

iil.  Thirty-eight  weeks,  unless  an  extra  week  has  been 
added  to  one  of  the  three  vacations. 

.'52.  There  are  three  vacations,  lasting  respectively,  at 
Easter  three  weeks,  at  Midsummer  six  weeks,  at  Christmas 
fi\'e  weeks. 

The  Easter  holidays  begin  on  the  Tuesday  in  Passion 
Week  ;  the  Midsummer  holidays  begin  on  the  last  Tuesday 
in  July  or  first  Tuesday  in  .\ugust ;  the  ("hristmas  hohdays 
begin    on   the  first,   second,   or   third   (generally   second) , 
Tuesday  in  December. 

It  is  open  to  the  head  master  to  alter  the  times  of  the 
holidays,  should  he  see  occasion  to  do  so. 

,'U.  There  are  half  holidays  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
.Saturdays.  For  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  there  is  no  work 
in  school,  or  (necessarily)  with  a  tutor,  after  nine  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning.  They  ha\e,  however,  exercises  at  which 
they  will  probably  work  during  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday. 

Sometimes,  at  intervals  generally  of  between  two  and 
three  weeks,  a  Thursday  or  (more  commonly)  a  .Saturday,  is 
converted  into  a  whole  holiday  in  honour  of  some  special 
occasion  ;  if,  for  example,  a  Harrow  man  has  been  appointed 
to  some  high  post  in  the  Church  or  the  State,  or  if  some  one, 
lately  a  Harrow  boy,  has  won  some  eminent  distinction  at 
the  University. 

'M.  The  hours  in  winter  and  summer  are  the  same. 

First  school  begins  at  "i  MO  in  the  morning. 

The  boys  must  be  in  bed  by  10.30,  or,  if  in  the  sixth 
form,  by  10.-15. 

35.  It  varies  in  the  different  forms,  and  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  summer,  fourth  school  ends  at 
6  p.m.,  and  is  followed  immediately  by  tea,  which  lasts  from 
a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  interval  between  this 
and  locking  up,  which  takes  place  at  8.30,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  boys  for  plaj'. 

Speaking  generally,  the  time  on  "  whole  school  days  " 
most  open  for  play  to  the  whole  school  is  the  interval 
between  dinner  and  third  school,  that  is,  from  1.30  to  3,30- 
in  winter,  1.30  to  3  in  summer.  Part  of  this  interval,  how- 
ever, must  be  devoted  to  preparation  for  third  school,  if  the 
work  required  has  not  been  prepared  before. 

The  hour  from  12  to  1  on  "  whole  school  days  "  can  be 
devoted  to  play  by  a  large  part  of  the  school. 

36.  .4bout  12  acres  for  cricket ;  46  acres  for  football ; 
besides  the  considerable  space  occupied  by  the  school  yard 
and  the  two  large  racquet  courts.  Each  court  is  60  feet 
square.     The  schoolyard  contains  .''61  square  yards. 

37.  We  have  no  covered  ground  or  court  of  any  con- 
siderable size. 

The  school  yard  is  paved  with  a  kind  of  asphalt,  the 
racquet  courts  with  stone. 

38.  The  cricket  ground  and  the  football  ground  are 
grass  fields,  thoroughly  open  on  all  sides.  Adjoining  the 
school  yard,  but  separated  by  a  high  wall,  is  an  inn,  which 
however  has  just  become  the  property  of  the  governors  of 
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the  school,  and  vviU  he  pulled  down  or  converted  to  some 
other  use.     It  ceases  to  be  an  inn  in  April  next. 

39.  Cricket,  football,  racquets,  leaping  and  running  for 

prizes,  swimming.  ,  •     ^.         i,     i         j 

A  rifle  corps  has  recently  been  formed  in  the  school,  and 

numbers  from  lUO  to  200  members. 

Fencing  is  learned  by  a  few  of  the  boys,     bingle  sticks 

and  boxing  with  gloves  are  jiractised  in  some  of  the  houses, 

under  the  control  of  the  upper  boys. 

40.  The  boys  may  go  anywhere,  provided  they  do  not 
cross  the  railway  in  any  direction.  This  restriction  does  not 
apply  to  the  monitors. 

They  use  their  liberty  to  take  walks.  The  game  of  '  hare 
and  hounds,''  which  was  formerly  permitted,  has  been  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  difhculties  raised  by  the 
TimriGrs 

41.  Fencing  and  (recently)  the  drill  required  for  a  volun- 
teer rifle  corps ;  also  shooting  with  the  rifle.  Attention  to 
these  exercises  is  perfectly  voluntary.  There  is  a  fencing 
master  and  a  drill  Serjeant. 

Swimming  is  not  compulsory,  nor  is  it  systematically 
taught.  Prizes,  however,  are  given  for  it  every  year,  and 
excite  considerable  interest  among  the  boys. 

42.  The  interest  taken  in  the  games  is,  I  should  say, 
universal  throughout  the  school.  There  is  no  subject  on 
v/hich  even  the  oldest  and  most  intellectual  boys  are  so  eager 
to  talk.  A  boy  who  was  believed  to  take  no  interest  m  the 
favourite  games,  especially  cricket,  would,  however  distin- 
guished, be  somewhat  looked  down  upon  by  his  school- 
fellows. ■ 

Further  than  this,  T  should  say  that  though  perhaps  as  a 
rule  the  boys  most  distinguished  in  the  games,  or  at  least  at 
cricket,  which  requires  unusual  attention  and  practice,  are 
not  among  those  most  distinguished  for  their  progress  m 
intellectual  studies,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  abler  boys 
are  always  found  among  the  best  jilayers.  The  influence 
of  an  able  boy  in  the  school  is  very  greatly  increased  if  he 
be  also  known  as  a  good  player  at  cricket  or  football. 

I  could  not  undertake  to  discriminate  between  different 
intellectual  studies  as  indicators  of ,  a  taste  or  distaste  for 
games  at  school. 

43.  44.  The  Commissioners  will  allow  me  to  answerthese 
important  questions  very  briefly.  From  ray  replies  to  pre- 
vious questions  they  will  probably  have  gathered  ray  general 
conclusion. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  Harrow 
IS  admirably  adapted  to  train  a  boy  to  do  his  duty  efficiently, 
and  in  a  generous  spirit,  in  any  position  of  life  to  which  he 
mav  be  called.  It  does  not  profess  to  train  him  directly  for 
any  one  particular  profession  or  employment,  nor  is  it 
pretended  that  when  a  boy  leaves  Harrow  at  the  age  of  18 
or  19  he  has  reached  more  than  the  threshold  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  life.  His  actual  acciiiirements  are  probably 
extremely  scanty.  With  many  of  the  most  useful  mental 
accorapli'shraents  he  is  very  imperfectly  equipped.  To  many 
of  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge  he  is  practically  an 
entire  stranger.  He  is  still  a  boy  and  not  a  man.  But  it 
is  confidently  beheved  that  if  he  has  employed  his  time 
diligently  at  school,  he  will  carry  with  him  when  he  leaves  it 
some  capacity  for  thinking  clearly,  some  sense  of  the  value 
of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  work,  some  respect  for 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  some  appreciation  of  the  most 
graceful  and  the  most  generous,  if  not  yet  of  the  most  pro- 
found, thoughts  enshrined  in  literature,  a  consciousness 
that  he  knows  but  little,  and  a  desire  to  leam  raore  ;  and, 
turning  to  the  moral  and  social  rather  than  the  intellectual 
side  of'^the  education  Nvhich  he  has  received,  a  grateful  con- 
viction that  he  has  throughout  his  school  course  been  treated 
in  a  kindly  and  liberal  spirit,  always  largely  trusted  and 
latterly  invested  \vith  largo  responsibilities,  as  one  equally 
interested  with  the  masters  in  maintaining  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  body  to  which  they  alike  belong,  and  taught  to  be- 
heve  that  that  welfare  cannot  be  maintained  unless  its 
leaders  are  distinguished  by  vigilance,  courage,  love  of 
justice,  sympathy,  and  courtesy. 

I  am  not  entitled  to  offer  an  opinion  based  upon  ex- 
perience as  to  whether  the  results  of  this  education  as  seen 
in  after  life  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  qualities  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  which, 
as  I  beheve,  the  system  pursued  at  Harrow  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  form  and  to  foster,  are  the  possessions  inost 
eagerly  to  be  coveted  for  boys  who  are  destined  in  theii 
manhood  to  become  "  profitaljle  members  of  the  church  and 
"  commonwealth  "  of  England. 

Doubtless  I  can  see  some  details  in  which  our  system  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  but  I  may  be  permitted  re- 
spectfully to  remind  the  Commissioners  in  conclusion  that 
the  head  master  at  Harrow  is  completely  unshackled  by  any 
superior  administrative  authority,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  open  to  him,  and  must  therefore  be  his  duty,  to  make 
such  changes  from  time  to  time  as  may  appear  to  him  at 


once  desirable  in  themselves,  and  opportune  in  respect  of 
circumstances. 

(Signed)         H.  Montagu  Butler, 
Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 
Harrow,  Jan.  27, 1862. 


List  of  University  Distinctions,  furnished  in  answer 
to  Question  20,  Part  HI. 

In  reply  to  Question  20,  Part  III.,  I  would  now  (May  .SO, 
1862)  submit  to  the  Commissioners  the  following  statement 
of  Honours  gained  at  the  Uni\-ersities  by  Harrow  men 
between  the  years  1840  and  1862.  (In  1840  Harrow  gained 
the  Ireland  University  Scholarship  at  Oxford,  and  the 
ninth  place  in  the  First  Class  of  Classical  Tripos  at  Cam- 
bridge.) 

1841. 


Oxford. 

First  Class  in  Classics. 
Hertford  Scholarship. 


First  Class  in  Classics. 
Eldon  Law  Scholarship. 


Cambridge. 

1842. 

Fellowship  at  Caius  College. 
1843. 


First  Class  in  Classics. 
First  Class  in  IMathematics. 


1844. 

Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col-  

lege. 

1845. 

Sixth  in  First  Class  of  Classical 

Tripos. 
Scholarship  at  Trinity  College. 

1846. 
Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col-    Seventh  Wrangler. 

lege. 
Senior    Mathematical    Scholar- 
ship. 

1847. 
Johnson's  Mathematical  Scholar-    Chancellor's  Medal  for  English 

ship.  Poem. 

Open  Scholarship  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege. 

1848. 

Fullo'.vship  at  Trinity  College. 

1849. 
Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col-     Chancellor's  Medal  for  English 

lege.  I'oeiu. 

Fellowship  at  Oriel  College. 

1850. 
First  Class  in  Classics.  Chancellor's  Medal  for  English 

Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col-         Poem, 
lege. 

1851. 
English  Essay  Prize.  Browne  Medal  for  Greek  Ode. 

Latin  Verse  Prize.  Browne  Jledal  for  Latin  Ode. 

Open  Scholarship  at  Baliiol  Col-     Camden  Medal  for  Latin  Hexa- 

lege.  meters. 

Open  Fellowship  at  Jlerton  Col-     Twentieth  Wrangler. 

lege.  Fellowship  at  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 

lege. 

1852. 
Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col-     Pitt  University  Scholarship, 
lege.  Camden  Medal. 

lirowne  Medal  for  Greek  Ode. 
Bell  University  Scholarship. 
Scholarship  at  Trinity  College. 

1853. 

First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-  Battle  Ilniversity  Scholarship. 

tions.  Camden  I\ledal, 

First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-  Browne  jAIedal  for  Greek  Ode. 

tions.  Two  Scliolarships  at  Trinity  Col- 
Open  Scholarship  at  Trinity  Col-  lege. 

lege. 

1854. 
First  Class  in  Classics.  Senior  Classic. 

First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-     First  Chancellor's  Medal. 

tions.  Craven  University  Scholarship. 

Latin  Verse  Prize.  Eighth  Wrangler. 

Forty-first  Wrangler. 

Camden  Medal. 

Browne  Medal  for  Greek  Ode. 

Porson  Prize. 

First  Members'  Prize  for  Latin 

Essay. 
Fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 
Fellowship  at  Clare  College. 

1855. 
First  Class  in  Classics.  Senior  Classic. 

First     Class    in     Mathematical     Eighth  in  First  Class  of  Classitni 

Moderations.  Tripos. 

First  Class  in  Law  and  History.       Chancellor's  Jledal   for  English 
Two   Fellowships   at  AH   Souls'        Poem. 

College.  Camden  Medal. 

Open    Scholarship    at   Wadham     Browne  Medal  for  Greek  Ode. 
College.  Thirty-eighth  Wrangler. 

Fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 
Scholarship  at  Trinity  College. 
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1S56. 
Oxford.  Cambridge. 

First  Class  in  Classics.  Second  in  First  Class  of  Classical 

First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-         Tripos. 

tions.  First  Class  in  Theological  Exa- 

Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col-        mination. 
lege.  Twenty-third  \Vranglor. 

Fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 
Scholarship  at  Trinity  College. 

1857. 
First  Class  in  JIathematics.  Fifth  in  First  Class  of  Classical 

F-irst  Class  in  Classical  Modera-        Tripos. 

tions.  Ninth  in  First  Class  of  Classical 

English  Essay  Prize.  Tripos. 

Gaisford  Prize  for  Greek  Prose.      Ninth  in  First  Class  of  Classical 
Fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  Tripos. 

Thirtieth  Wrangler. 

Fellowship  at  Caius  College. 

Fellowship  at  Christ's  College. 

1858. 
First  Class  in  Classics.  Camden  Medal. 

First  Class  in  Classics.  Browne  Medal   for  Latin    Epi- 

First  Class  in  Natural  Science.  gram.  g 

First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-      Bell  University  Scnolarship. 
tions.  Fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 

Three  Scholarships   at    Trinity 
College. 

1859. 
First  Class  in  Classics.  Eighth  Wrangler. 

First  Class  in  Classical  Alodera-     Thirtieth  Wrangler. 

tions.  Thirty-sixth  Wrangler. 

First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-    Sixth  in  First  Class  of  Classical 

tions.  Tripos. 

First  Class  in  Law  and  Histon,'.      Browne   Medal   for   Latin   Epi- 
EUerton    Prize  for   Theological        gram. 

Essay.  Chancellor's    Medal    for    Legal 

Studies. 
Fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 
Fellowship  at  Caius  College. 
Two  .Scholarships  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

1860. 

First  Class  in  Classics.  Second  Wrangler. 

First  Class  in  Law  and  History.       Second  Smith's  Prize. 

First  Class  in  Natural  Science.         Porson  Prize. 

First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-     Browne  .Medal  for  Greek  Epi- 
tions,  gram. 

Newdigatc    Prize    for    English     Scholarship  at  Trinity  College. 
Poem. 

Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege. 

Open  Scholarship  at  University 
College. 

Open  Scholarship  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

1861. 
First  Class  in  Classical  Modera-    Twenty-sixth  Wrangler. 

tions.  Second  in  First  Class  of  Classical 

First  Class  in  Mathematics.  Tripos. 

Open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  Col-    Sixth  in  First  Cl.iss  of  Classical 

lege.  Tripos. 

Open  Scholarship  at  Oriel  Col-     First  Class  in  Theological  Exa- 
lege.  mination. 

Browne  Medals  for   Greek  and 

Latin  Epigrams. 
First   Members'  Prize  for  Latin 

Essay. 
Scholefield    Prize     for    Biblical 
Greek. 
•  Carus  Greek  Testament  Prize. 

Fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 
Fellowship  at  St.  John's  College. 
Four  Scholarships  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 
Open     Minor      Scholarship     at 
Trinity  Hall. 

1862. 

Open   Scholarship  at  New  Col-    Sixteenth  in  First  Class  of  Classi- 

lege.  e.;!  Tripos. 

Open     Scholarship    at     Corpus    Sixteenth  in  First  Class  of  Classi- 

Christi  College.  cal  Tripos. 

Scholarship  at  Trinity  College. 

,  (Signed)     H.  Montagu  Butler. 


Appendix. — (See  Reply  to  Question  22.) 

A. — Copy  of  Statement  made  l)y  Mr.  Wood,  the 
Dramng  Master. 

"  In  answer  to  the  question  numbered  22,  I  answer  that 
the  time  allotted  to  drawing  studies  is  2  hours  weekly, 
though  in  many,  indeed  most,  cases  the  boys  occupy  much 
more  of  their  time  in  that  pursuit.  This  is,  as  you  know, 
optional  with  them. 

"  The  number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  1860 
avaiUng  themselves  of  my  instruction  was  between  fiO  and 
70.  Some  of  tlieSe  had  been  my  pupils  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  some  were  beginners. 


"  I  think  as  a  rule  tlvat  the  study  of  drawing  is  prosecuted 
with  great  success.  Of  course  there  are  e.xceptions,  but 
they  are  few;  probably  not  one  in  twelve  or  more.  Some 
are  eminently  successftil. 

'•  My  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
first  principles,  sucli  as  i)erspective,  on  which  subject  1  give 
periodical  lectures,  and  proceeds  by  regular  couife  to  the 
use  of  colour,  up  to  the  most  finished  specimens  of  land- 
scape painting. 

"  Sketching  from  nature  during  the  summer  term  is  made 
an  essential  portion  of  our  studies,  but  us  attendance  on  me 
takes  i)lace  during  the  boys'  jjlay  hom-s,  1  cannot  always 
insist  on  tlie  latter,  though  the  number  availing  tlicmselves 
of  the  opj)ortunity  of  going  out  for  that  purpose  is  con- 
siderable." 
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B. — Copy  of  Statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Tillyard. 
the  Master  in  Music. 

"  Time  allotted  for  musical  tuition,  two  lessons  per  week,    ■ 
of  50  minutes  each  lesson. 

"  Instruction,  both  elementary  and  ad\'anced. 

"  The  number  of  boys  taking'  lessons  in  music  the  last 
term  in  1860,  18. 

"  The  average  time  they  had  been  cultivating  it  at  school, 
about  two  years,  some  more,  some  less." 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  W.  Oxenham,  M.A., 
Lower  Master. 


II. 

10.  The  office  of  "second,"  or  "lower  master,"  (ap- 
pointed by  the  governors,  anti  usually,  as  in  my  case,  the 
senior  assistant  master  at  tlie  time  of  a  vacancy,)  is  paid  by 
the  governors  in  two  annual  sums,  amounting  to  V.)!.  Ss.  -id., 
viz.,  2-1/.  8s.  4d.  as  "  salary,"  and  25/.  "  in  lieu  of  a  bouse." 
The  chief  source  i.f  his  receipts  is  a  proportion  of  the  an- 
nual charge  of  the  bead  master  to  all  boys  not  on  the 
foundation.  This  proportion  was,  till  and  after  the  time  of 
my  ai>|)()intment,  .\Iarch  1841.  a  quarter  of  the  10/.  (reducci! 
from  lO/.  IDs.  about  ten  years  jjrcviously)  receiveil  by  the 
head  master.  Wlien  tlie  charge  was  raised  by  Dr.  \'aughan 
to  15/.,  it  appeared  equitable  from  the  grounds  of  that 
change,  to  make  the  lower  master's  portion  one-fifth  of  tlie 
new  charge.  I  have,  therefore,  ever  since  received  a 
cajiitation  sum  of  31.  per  annum,  the  amount,  of  course, 
dejiending  wholly  upon  the  numbers.  It  was  my  proposi- 
tion, assented  to  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  that  the  second  master's 
share  should  no  longer  be  oiie-<jU(irter  but  oiiejifth.  So 
other  payment  is  received  by  me  in  that  capacity. 

For  assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the  lower  school  I  pay 
3001.  per  annum. 

As  jirivate  and  domestic  tutor  I  am  in  the  same  position 
as  the  other  tutors  \vith  large  houses,  containing  aljout  .'iO 
pupils,  my  ordinary  number,  and  upwards.  The  regular 
charge  to  the  jiarent  of  each  inmate  is  annually  9.9/.,  of 
which  15/.  is  supposed  to  be  for  jirivate  tuition,  because 
that  sum  is  received  by  us  for  out-pupils,  with  of  course 
somewhat  less  of  responsibility,  and  10/.  is  held  to  include, 
and  to  supersede,  all  charges  for  furniture,  book-cases, 
carpets,  &c.,  &c. 

I  consider  the  whole  to  be  the  annual  charge  for  tuition 
and  board  and  every  domestic  expense. 

An  enti'ance  of  G/.  and  -1/.  for  outfit,  including  sheets,  is 
charged.  To  this  add,  as  in  all  cases,  "  head  master's 
charge,"  26/.  5s. 

But  as  there  must  be  many  other  personal  expenses  in- 
curred by  each  boy,  regulated  and  limited  by  authoiity,  it 
is  important  to  state  the  annual  sum  likely  to  be  charged 
to  each  jiarent,  inclusive  of  all  usual  costs  for  books, 
clothes,  three  journeys,  cash  advanced,  &c. 

This  may  be  stated  at  an  average  of  55/.  per  term,  or 
165/.  per  annum.  All  the  supplies  become  somewhat 
larger  to  an  older  boy.* 

December  31,  1861.  W.  Oxenham. 


*  The  following  Statements  are  added  with  a  view  to  comparison. 
(1.)    Mr.  A. B.,  Assistant  Master. 

The  ordinary  charges  of  a  boy  in  my  house  are  : —  £    s.  d. 

1.  Board, 'private  tuition,  &c.              -           -           -  -    !t9    0  0 

2.  Public  tuition,  schooi  charges,  &c,              -            -  -    26    o  0 

3.  Tradesmen's  bills,   extra   master's    allowance,    25.  per 

weeli,    medical    attendance,    journey    money,    money 
advanced,  &c.  _  -  -  .  -  about    41    0    0 

The  average  during  the  last  year  has  been  (including  en- 
trance fees,  &c.)      _  .  -  -  -  about  1G7    0    0 

The  limits  between  which  they  ranj^e  are  from  about  150/.  to  190/.  ;  but: 
the  last  would  arise  from  large  sums  advanced  for  journey  money,  public 
or  private  entrance  fees,  or  other  exceptional  expense. 


Rev. 
W.  Oxenham. 
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Harrow. 

Rev. 
E.  H.  Bradbv. 


Answers  of  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Bradbt,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master. 


Bev. 
U.  Mkldlemist. 


II. 

The  sources  of  my  emoluments  as  a  classical  assistant 
master  ai^ : — 

,1.  A  yearly  salary  of  150Z.  from  the  head  master. 

2.  A  payment  of  15/.  per  annum  per  head  from  not  more 

than  40  private  pupils  =  (JOO/. 

3.  The  jirofits  from  the  jiayments  of  boarders.     I  have 

If)  boarders  who  pay  for  1)oard  and  washing  90/.  per 
annum  each.  —  90/.  X  16=1,440/.  I  reckon  the 
profit  on  this  item  to  be  about  29/.  per  annum  per 
lioarder,  when  the  number  is  full. 

The  nximber  of  my  house  is  limited  by  the  head 
master,  so  that  the  jjayments  may,  and  sometimes 
do,  fall  below  this  amount  but  cannot  rise  above  it. 
18.  As  the  best  answer  to  this  question,  as  regards  my 
own  boarding  house,  I  send*  in  with  this  a  copy  (without 
the  names)  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  bill  for  a  school- 
term  sent  in  by  me  to  boys'  parents  during  the  year  ending 
Midsummer  1861.    I  have,  however,  taken  bills  of  boys  not 
in  their  first  term  of  residence,  as  the  entrance  fees  swell  the 
amount  exceptionally. 

All  charges  under  tradesmen's  bills  and  extra  masters  are 
for  optional,  the  rest  for  practically  necessary  expenses, 
which  fluctuate  very  little  in  amount. 

The  average  of  the  total  yearly  bills  (entrance  fees  and  all 
included)  sent  in  by  me  for  the  year  ending  Midsummer 
1861 ,  for  boys  boarding  in  my  house  is  166/.  2s. 

27.  In  my  house  there  is  a  charge  of  4/.  for  outfit  for 
every  new  "boy.  For  this,  bedstead  and  bedding  (except 
sheets),  chair,  table,  bookcase,  washstand,  drawers,  fender 
and  fire-irons,  gas  fittings,  and  all  other  necessary  furniture 
is  provided,  except  carpets,  for  which  there  is  a  separate 
charge  of  "is.  per  term  =  21s.  per  annum. 

32.  Sec.  4.  There  are  16  boys  now  in  my  boarding  house. 


III. 

15.  It  is  not  required  in  any  form  that  boys  should  construe 
their  lessons  to  their  tutors  before  they  construe  them  in 
school,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  some  tutors  to  hear  their  par- 
ticular pupils  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  construe  the  lessons 
which  are  done  in  "  preparation  pupil  room,"  (see  Report  of 
work  done  in  pupil  room).  I  do  not  myself  do  this,  except 
in  case  of  a  particularly  difBcult  lesson,  as  my  experience  is 
that  it  occupies  the  time  during  which  a  boy  ought  to  be 
learning  his  lesson,  and  impairs,  instead  of  improving,  the 
style  in  which  the  lesson  is  done  in  school.  I  confine  my- 
self to  giving  help,  when  needed,  in  the  parsing  or  meaning 
of  difficult  words,  the  occasional  explanation  of  allusionSjf 
and  the  construing  of  hard  passages. 

E.  H.  Bradby, 

Harrow,  November  28,  1861. 


All  articles  are  funiishcd  by  tradesmen  on  the  receipt  of  a  written  order 
siened  by  the  master,  and  in  many  cases  signed  also  by  the  parent. 

yo  charec  is  made  for  furniture  in  the  boys'  room  in  my  house. 

i'he  number  on  the  list  of  my  house  duiing  the  last  quarter  has  been  39, 
but  tliey  are  seldom  all  present  at  the  same  time. 

(2.)    Mr.  CD.,  Assist.int  Master. 

Ordinary  charges  and  expenses  in  my  house  are  :— 


1.    Un'form 

Board        -  -  -  -  - 

Private  tuition     .  -  -  - 

Extra  charges,  i.e.,  extra  washmg.  gro. 

eery,  repairs,  lending  library,  glazier, 

carpenter,  smith,  and  carpet    - 

Entrnm-c  to  the  home  is  not  included,  C/. 


Head  master's  account,  public  tuition, 


£  s. 
75  0 
16    0 


10    0    0 


Kin   0   0 

20    5    0 

120    V,    0 

cal  attcn- 

39    6    0 

school  charges,  S:c. 

1.   VariaUe:— 

Tradesmen's  bills,  extra  masters,  medical  attcn' 
dance,  weekly  allowance,  &.c, 

^105  10    0 
This  is  the  average  of  50  boys  in  my  house  for  the  year  ending  Midsummer, 
1861,  during  which   the  higheU  account  was    197/.  &■.  Id.,  and  the  lowest 

Ttie'char'ges  for  extra  m.isters.  and  the  tradesmen's  accounts,  are  incurred 
only  under  my  direct  supervision,  and  with  parents'  sanction.  For  every 
article  supplied  bv  a  tradesman,  an  Older  is  obtained  from  the  boy  s  pareii  s 
and  countersigned  by  me.  These  orders  are  sent  home  with  the  tradesman  s 
bill  included  in  my  quarterly  account. 

'J'he  statement  of  cliarges  and  expenses  applies  to  all  boys  equally. 

In  lieu  ofthe  former  arrangement,  by  which  each  boy  bought  the  furniture 
of  his  own  room,  I  have  now  for  many  years  made  to  each  boy  a  charge  ol  it. 
on  entering  the  house,  for  outfit.  This  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  ol  chair, 
table,  book  case,  chest  of  drawers,  carpet  (for  the  hrst  term),  breakfast  serMCe, 
when  the  boy  takes  breakfast  and  tea  in  Ins  own  room. 

The  number  of  boys  now  in  my  house  is  50.  .        v     •„     \,^„x,r,„ 

rstatement;  hive  been  furnished  by  the  other  masters  having  boarding- 
houses,  but  the  charges  and  general  average  .-ippear  to  be  fairly  represented 
bv  those  printed  in  the  text  and  in  this  note.  The  charges  at  ;s  Small 
House"  .are  shown  by  the  "  Joint  Statement "  of  the  masters  of  small  houses. 
{See  also  Mr.  Bradby's  Answers.)] 

*  Account  with  Rev.  E.  H.  Bbadbv,  for  Term  ending 




Christmas, 

Easter, 

I860. 

1861. 

Harrow  School. 

(Highest  dur- 

(Lowest dur- 

ing Year.) 

ing  \ear.) 

£    s.    It. 

£   s.    d. 

School  charges     -           -           -           -           - 

8  17    6 

9    0    0 

Board,  washing,  and  private  tuition 

35    0    0 
1     4    0 
0    3    6 
0  12    0 
0    7    0 
0    2    3 

35    9    0 
0  16    0 
0    4    0 
0  12    0 

Allowance           _            -            -            -            - 

Letters  and  parcels          -            -            -            - 
Library,  5s,,  repairs,  Is.             -           -           - 

Carpet       ------ 

Extra  washing     -           -           -           -           - 

0    0  10 

Mathematics         -           -            -            -            " 

3    0    0 

— 

Music        ------ 

Bookseller            .            -           -            -            - 

4  14  10 

0    1    6 

Glazier      -•--"," 
Grocery    -           -          -           -    2J.  per  week 

1     6    0 
0    3    0 
0    6    9 

0  16    0 
0    2    0 

Hair  cutting          -            -            .            -            - 

Hatter      .           -           -           -           -           - 

shoemaker            -           -            -            -            - 

0  15    8 

.School  stationery  and  stationer  - 

0  16    6 

1  0    0 
4  19    0 

1  10    0 
0    I    3 

Surgeon     ------ 

Tailor       ------ 

Total     - 

69  16    6 

49    6    7 

Answers  of  the  Rev.  R.  Middlemist,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master. 


II. 

10.  No  stipends  are  paid  out  of  the  foundation  to  the 
mathematical  masters.  Each  boy  in  the  school  not  on  the 
foundation,  pays  4/.  a  year,  and  1/.  on  entering  the  school 
for  the  mathematics  taught  in  school,  and  a  few  others  of 
the  boys,  as  voluntary  private  pupils,  pay  an  additional 
sum  of  9/.  a  year  each  to  a  mathematical  master  for  extra 
instruction.  These  with  the  profits  from  boarders  in 
some  cases  are  the  sources  of  income  of  the  mathematical 

masters.  ■ ■ — 

III. 
9.  In  determining  a  boy's  place  in  the  examinations,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  three  school  qtiarters  of  a  year,  the 
average  of  marks  of  the  first  4  or  5  boys  of  each  form  in 
classics  is  taken  as  the  standard.  Of  this  average  one  fourth 
is  taken  for  the  average  of  the  marks  of  the  same  number 
of  the  highest  boys  in  mathematics,  and  one  ninth  for  the 
average  in  modern  languages.  The  sura  of  these  marks 
determines  each  boy's  place. 

The  mathematical  divisions  of  the  school  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  monitors  and  two  sixth  forms  of  60  boys  are 

divided  into  six  divisions  of  about  10  boys  each, 

and  each  division  is  with  a  master  for  an  hour 

three  times  a  week. 

(2.)  Four  fiftli  forms  of  aliout  144  boys  are  divided  into 

eight  divisions  in  like  manner. 
(3.)  The  remove    and    1st  shell  of    72   buys   into   four 

divisions. 
(4.)  Each  ofthe  forms  below  the  1st  shell  is  divided  into 
two  divisions  of  about  18  boys  eacli. 

10.  Instruction  in  mathematics  for  three  hours  a  week  to 
all  the  forms  above  the  fourth,  and  for  two  hours  to  the 
fourth  is  given ;  and  the  preparation  for  this  instruction 
usually  occupies  the  boys  for  two  or  three  hours  a  week 
besides. 

In  addition  to  this  compulsory  work  in  mathematics,  any 
boy  may  have  extra  instruction  as  a  private  pu])il. 

11.  A  fee  of  4/.  a  year  with  1/.  at  entrance  is  paid  by  each 
boy  not  on  the  foundation  for  mathematics  taught  in  school, 
and  9/.  a  year  when  a  Ijoy  has  private  lessons  besides. 

16.  See  answer  to  question  9. 

19.  The  instruction  in  mathematics  given  in  school  and 
in  [irivatc  tuition  will,  in  many  cases,  if  continued  a  reason- 
able time,  fit  a  boy  for  the  University  and  the  competitive 
examinations. 

Sitijr/estion. — It  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  number 
of  boys  on  the  foundation,  so  as  to  make  the  number  bear 
some  reasonable  proportion  to  the  sums  paid  by  the  foun- 
dation to  the  masters  ;  otherwise,  as  at  present,  some  of  the 
home  boarders  who  claim  the  benefits  ofthe  foundation  will 
continue  to  be  educated  in  the  school,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  boys  who  pay  the  masters  for  their  board  and 
education. 

R.  Middlemlst,  M.A., 
Harrow,  November  21,  1861.  Mathematical  Master. 


t  [The  subjoined  statements  are  made  on  this  head  by  other  Assistant 
Masters:—  ,     , 

"  As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  construe  to  my  pupils  the  lessons  they  prepare 
in  pupil  room.  They  frequently  apply  to  me  for  help  in  dilHcult  passages, 
which  I  give  to  the  extent  of  construing  a  single  line  or  a  few  lines  if  I  think 
it  necessary  ;  as  often  as  not  it  is  merely  some  unusual  construction  which 
they  ask  to  have  explained.  In  the  case,  however,  of  pupils  who  are  barely 
equal  to  the  work  of  their  form,  or  who  have  been  recently  introduced  to  a 
new  style  of  writing,  as  for  instance,  when  a  boy  reads  Homer  for  the  first 
time,  I  do  not  hesit.ate  at  times  to  construe  through  the  whole  of  the  lesson, 
when  the  time  of  preparation  is  nearly  over,  and  when  I  see  that  the  boys  in 
question  have  been  dlligentlv  exerting  themselves,  and  are  not  relying  merely 
on  their  tutor's  construe  to  tide  i  ver  the  difficulties  of  the  lesson, 

"  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  Remove,  Shells,  and  _4th  Forms;  thebtn 
and  5th  Forms  not  preparing  their  lessons  ill  pupil-room." 

A.  G.  Watso.v,  Assistant  Master. 

•'Such  is  quite  my  practice."  ,  ,,     ^ 

^  Wm.  Oxenham,  Lower  Master. 

"  I  seldom  spend  more  than  ten  minutes  in  hearing  any  lesson  which  is  to 
be  heard  .gain  in  school."  ^_  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Joint  Answer  of  the  Assistant  Masters  having 
Small  Houses  to  Question  18,  Part  II. 
The  ordinary  charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  in  a  small 
house  at  Harrow  school,  that  is  to  say,  all  such  charges  and 
expenses  as  are  usually  included  in  the  bills  sent  to  parents, 
are  per  annum  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Necessary  and  uniform  expenses — 
Board  and  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Head  Master's  charge 
Allowance  - 


(2.)  The  average  amount  of  variable  expenses,  (e.  y., 
extra  masters,  medical  attendance,  books,  stationery,  clothes, 
&c.,  exclusive  of  journey  money),  are  from  20/.  to  30/. 

Thus  the  total  average  amount  of  a  boy's  expenses  is 
fi'om  200/.  to  210/.  per  annum. 

An  express  order  from  home  is  required  for  the  engage- 
ment of  extra  masters,  and  for  the  jnirchase  of  clothes. 


Correspondence    and   Additional   Akswers 
specting  Profits  of  Boarding  Houses. 


re-       Answers. 


£ 

s. 

135 

() 

15 

0 

26 

5 

3 

18 

180 

3 

Brooke  F.  Westcott. 
William  J.  Bull. 
Frederic  W.  Farrar. 
Robert  B.  Havward. 
Harrow,  November  18,  18G1. 


Cecil  F.  Holmes. 
Arthur  G.  Watson. 
H.  W.  Wat.so.n. 


Answer  of  Mons.  G.  Ruatjlt,  Master  iu  Modern 
Lan,'3fuao;es. 


HI. 


divisions,  2 
divisions,  1 


Modern  Languages. — Tlie  Upper  and  Under  Cth  Form 
and  Monitors  are  divided  into  4  divisions,  2  German  and 
2  French. 

The  5th  Form,  1st  and  2nd  remove,  into  4 
German  and  2  French. 

The  5th  Form,  3rd  and  4th  remove,  into  4 
German  and  3  French. 

The  Remove  and  Shells,  1,2, 3,  into  6  divisions,  all  French. 

The  Shell,  4th  remove,  into  2  divisions,  French. 

The  4th,  1st  remove,  into  2  divisions,  French. 

The  4th,  2nd  remove,  into  2  divisions,  French. 

The  4lh,  3rd,  and  3rd  Form,  into  2  divisions,  French. 

Work  in  the  German  Divisions. — In  the  Cth  Form,  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  ;  Heimann's  materials  for  translation  into 
German  ;  the  Repetition  taken  from  the  poetry  of  Ermeler's 
Lesebuch. 

In  the  5th  Forms,  Ermeler's  Lesebuch ;  Tiarks'  Grammar. 


The  subjoined  Statement  shows  the  payments  made  by 
way  of  Salary,  by  the  Head  Master,  the  Governors  or 
otherwise,  to  the  several  Assistant  Masters  ;  the  Number 
of  each  Master's  Pupils ;  and  the  Number  of  Boys  in 
his  boarding  house  in  the  year  ending  at  Midsummer  1 8(J1 . 


Salary 
paid 

by 

Head 
Master. 

Share 
of  Pay- 
ments 

for 
Mathe- 
matics. 

Other 
Emoluments, 

if  any,  not 

beinj;  Tuition 

Fees  or  Profits 

of  Boarding 

Houses. 

No.  of 
Pupils, 
average 
during 
Year." 

No.  of 

Boarders, 

average 

during 

Yearf 

£ 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

Mr.  Bowen,  Clas- 

300 

sical    assistant 

master. 

Mr.  Bradby,   Do. 
Mr.  Bull,         Do. 

210 

40 
7 

16 
7 

Mr.  Druiy,      Do. 

l.W 

32 

28 

Mr.  Farrar,      Do. 

150 

37 

7 

Mr.  Harris,     Do. 

150 

66'' 

50 

Mr.  Holmes,  Do. 

150 

35 

7 

Mr.  Button,    Do. 

150 

IG 

11  = 

Mr.  Kendall,  Do. 

150 

42 

36 

Mr.  Smith,     Do. 

300    0    O" 

Jlr.  Steel,       Do. 

150 

31 

41 

Mr.Vaughan,Do. 

150 

43 

38 

Mr.  A.Watson,  Do. 

150 

40 

G 

Mr.  Westcott,  Do. 

150 

40 

7 

Mr.        Hayward, 
Mathematical 

150 

130 

21 

4 

assistant  master. 

Mr.Marillier,Do. 

582 

IG  13     4' 

Mr.H.Watson.Do. 

460 

22 

8 

Mr.    Middlemist, 

700 

35 

Do. 

Jlr.Uuault,  Mas- 

200 

490    0    0 

17 

10 

ter  in   Modern 

Languages. 
Mr.  Jlasson,  Do. 

100 

490    0    0 

3 

■  The  classical  tuition  fee  is  15/.  a  year  for  each  pupil ;  the  mathe- 
matical 3/.  a  term,  or  9/.  a  year  ;  for  modern  languages  the  same. 

**  Mr.  Harris  states  that  this  number  was  exceptional,  his  ordinary 
number  being  about  60. 

"  Seven  at  135/.  per  annum  ;  four  at  105/. 

''  From  lower  master. 
G/.  13s.  id.  as  writing  master  to  the  free  boys ;  10/.  as  librarian. 


Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Head  Master. 

(Extract.) 

T,,      ,,         .  March  27,  1862. 

llie  Commissioners  think  it  deshable  that  the  profits 
made  by  masters  keeping  boarding  houses,  being  a  re- 
cognized and  substantial  part  of  the  masters'  remaneration 
(although  there  are  many  who  have  not  houses),  should  be 
rather  more  definitely  stated.  This  might  be  done  by  stat- 
ing the  number  in  each  house  and  the  profits  on  each  boy, 
or  the  number  in  each  house  and  the  whole  net  profit  of 
the  master  derived  from  the  house  ;  the  latter  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  ad\-isable.  A  brief  statement  of  the  basis 
of  the  calculation  might  be  added  if  the  masters  making 
the  return  thought  it  well  to  do  so,  and  such  a  statement 
would  certainly  make  the  return  more  satisfactory. 

The  statement  might  be  made  either  on  the  year  1860, 
or  on  an  average  of  three  years. 

Whatever  course  is  adopted  should  be  followed  uniformly, 
if  possible,  Ijy  all  the  masters  having  houses. 

If  there  are  any  details  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
entered  into  on  pajier,  the  Commissioners  will  willingly 
afford  the  opportunity  of  further  explanation  vivCi  voce. 


The  Head  Master  to  the  Secretary. 
(Extract.) 

April  9,  1862. 
I  enclose  statements  from  the  masters  of  the  large  houses 
estimating  the  profits  derived  from  their  boarders. 

Mr.  Bradby  also  adds  a  detailed  statement,  which  the 
Commissioners  will  doubtless  desire  to  append  to  that 
which  he  originally  sent  in. 


(1.) — Rev.  Wm.  Oxenham,  Second  Master. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  boarded  in  the  same  house  may 
fluctuate  considerably,  it  would  be  very  chflicult  to  estimate 
the  ainount  of  profit  on  each  boy  at  any  one  time,  or  by  an 
average  calculation.  But  after  long  experience  of  Harrow 
receipts  and  expenses,  I  believe  the  amount  of  benefit  may 
be  held  to  range  between  certain  limits  at  an  approximate 
amount,  and  this  I  attempt  with  some  reference  to  former 
periods  within  my  recollection,  when  higher  charges  wero 
made,  and  the  outlay  was  not  materially  greater. 

At  the  present  rate  of  charges  it  may  be  asserted  that 
little  if  any  clear  gain  could  be  extracted  irom  the  payments 
of  20  boarders,  unless  in  a  house  barely  capable  of  contain- 
ing them  ;  whereas  it  is  indispensable  that  a  house  should 
be  fully  capable  of  handsomely  receiving  at  least  12  or 
15  more;  and  in  this  case  the  profit  increases  with  the 
numbers  in  a  rapidly  advancing  ratio. 

Upon  30  boarders  I  calculate  upon  a  jirofit  of  18/.  per 
annum  each,  and  I  have  rarely  exceeded  this  numl)er  by 
more  than  three,  upon  whom  the  additional  outlay  would 
be  such  that  the  33rd  might  produce  a  clear  profit  of  30/., 
and  a  35th  of  40/.,  together  with  an  increase,  very  difiicult 
to  estimate,  of  gain  upon  the  entire  complement.  Absences 
and  sudden  changes  constantly  interfere  with  all  calcula- 
tions ;  and  it  must  be  added  in  simple  fairness,  though  with 
regret,  so  do  great  delays,  or  entire  negations  of  payment, 
which,  however,  I  have  never  treated  as  affecting  the  result. 
The  clear  benefit  uf  tuition  money  received  for  the  outlay  of 
time,  and  toil,  and  thought  is  what  alone  reconciles  the 
unevenness  and  disparity  of  benefit  accruing  from  the 
department  of  board.  1  may  without  hesitation  affirm 
that  in  the  £u-st  20  years  of  my  mastership  at  Ilarro^v, 
during  a  \'ery  small  portion  indeed  of  which  the  school 
was  flourishing,  my  whole  profits,  by  which,  i.e.,  I  could 
lay  by  in  store,  were  absolutely  nil. 

W.  Oxenham. 

Harrow,  April  9,  1862. 


(2.)— G.  F.  Harris,  Esq. 

In  re])ly  to  the  question  of  the  Commissioners  on  this 
head,  I  can  only  give  such  information  as  the  best  means  in 
my  power  wiU  supply.  I  cannot  profess  to  estimate  fi-om 
a  yearly  statement  of  actual  housekeeping  expenses  the 
average  cost  of  each  boy  boarding  in  my  house.  I  do  not 
keep  such  accounts  as  would  enable  me  to  do  this ;  and 
there  would  be  great  risk  of  error  in  such  approximate  cal- 
culations, as  many  items  of  expense  cannot  be  distinguished. 

I  know  for  a  certain  fact,  that  the  sum  which  I  am  able 
to  realize, /rowi  this  source  annually,  after  deducting  on  the 
one  hand  all  other  sources  of  income,  and  on  the  other,  the 
whole  expenses  of  myself  and  the  establishment,  amounts  to 
300/.     If  to  this  sum  be  added  a  hberal  estimate  of  the 
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Harrow. 


Mons. 
G.  liuault. 
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Answers.       expenses  incurred  in  tlie  maintenance  of  myself  and  family, 

and  of  my  own  personal  expenditure,  and  this  I  would  put 

Harrow.        at   1,200/.  a    year   (including  in  this  sum  various  official 

, ,  hospitalities,  &c.,)  I  should  state  the  profits  derived  from 

hoord  and  tuition  of  50  boys,  (at  lOOZ.  each,  including 
the  extra  charges,)  at  1,500/.,  or  an  average  profit  will  result 
of  'iOl.  on  board  and  tuition,  or  16/.  on  board  alone. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  a  certain  number  of 
boys,  there  is  no  profit  whatever  derived  from  a  boarding 
house;  and  that  when  that  number  is  attained,  the  profit 
upon  each  boy  increases  up  to  a  certain  point  again,  the 
difference  of  cost  being  only  the  amount  of  actual  main- 
tenance, until  some  fresh  additional  expenditure  is  incurred 
to  accommodate  the  increased  n\imber  of  boys.  That 
certain  number  will  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  house,  and  will  of  course  be  higher  when,  as  in  my  own 
case,  the  rent  and  necessary  staff  of  servants,  with  the  con- 
sequent expenses,  are  very  large. 
^  G.  F.  Harris. 


(3.)— Rev.  B.  H.  Drurv,  Rev.  R.  Middlemist,  and 
E.  H.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

I  have  felt  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  estimate  the  profit 
on  boys  boarding  in  ray  house ;  and  1  am  not  satisfied,  after 
all,  that  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  more  than  approxi- 
mately accurate.  The  difficulty  arises  (1)  from  the  want  of 
means  of  judging  what  share  of  the  expenses  of  my  house- 
hold is  incurred  purely  on  the  part  of  my  boys,  and  (2)  by 
the  varying  number  of  boarders  in  successive  quarters  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  as  below  a  certain  number  of  boys,  there 
is  no  profit  at  all,  so  above  that  number  the  rate  of  profit 
increases  with  every  additional  boy. 

According  to  the  best  calculation  I  can  make,  I  have 
estimated  the  profit  on  each  boy  for  the  year  18G1,  on  an 
average  of  28  boys,  at  30/.,  that  is,  15/.  on  the  sum  charged 
for  board,  and  the  whole  of  the  charge  of  15/.  for  tuition. 

B.  H.  Drury. 

Harrow,  April  22, 1862. 

I  agree  in  the  above  introductory  remarks,  and  I  would 
place  the  approximate  profit  of  each  boy  of  35  at  about 
18/.  a  year  for  board. 

R.  Middlemist. 

I  am  disposed  to  estimate  my  jn-ofits  on  each  boy  at  a 
higher  amount,  but  I  have  not  kept  sufficiently  accurate 
estimates  to  enable  me  to  speak  \vith  certainty;  my 
number  has  been  on  an  average  38. 

E.  H.  Vaughan. 


(4.) — Rev.  F.  Rendall. 

The  gross  profits  of  my  boarding  house  consists  of 
98/.  annual  payment  for  board  and  tuition,  and  6/.  entrance 
fee  from  36  pupils.  But  from  this  I  have  to  deduct,  1st, 
a  fixed  payment  made  by  me,  privately,  to  one  of  my 
junior  colleagues  for  assistance  in  their  tuition  ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  portion  of  the  current  expenses  of  my  establishment 
which  belongs  to  my  pupils.  Now,  though  I  have  for 
many  years  kept  separate  accoimts  of  aU  personal  and 
family  expenses  which  are  unconnected  with  my  pupils, 
there  remains  a  large  amount  of  establishment  expenses 
which  I  cannot  ap[)ortion  under  these  two  heads.  I  have, 
however,  done  my  best  to  give  at  least  an  approximation  to 
the  truth  ;  and  I  estimate  my  net  profit  as  29/.  for  each  of 
my  36  pupils,  making  1,044/.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  notice, 
by  way  of  accounting  for  the  large  expenditure  here  implied, 
that  not  only  are  the  habits  of  public  school  boys  generally, 
and  the  style  of  accommodation  provided  for  them,  expensive, 
but  Harrow  itself  is,  from  exceptional  circumstances,  a  dearer 
place  to  live  in  than  most  parts  of  London.  In  estimating 
these  profits  pecuniarily,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  the  maximum  result  of  a  successful  speculation. 
My  house  has  been  for  some  years  full,  but  a  diminution 
in  its  numbers  would  diminish  my  profits  in  a  much  more 
rapid  ratio,  and  the  failure  of  my  own  health  would  compel 
me  to  resign  my  mastership  at  once. 

Frederick  Rendall. 


(5.)— Rev.  T.H.  Steel. 

The  undersigned,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  amount  of  profit  made  by  him  on  each 
boy  boarding  in  his  house,  begs  to  inform  them  that  having 
made  as  careful  an  inquiry  as  was  in  his  power  into  the 
ordinary  annual  e.vpenditure,  &c.  of  his  house,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  profit  may  be  fairly  estimated  as 


amounting  on  the  average  to  about  15/.  a  year  for  each 
boy  in  a  house  whose  usual  mmiberhas  been  about  41  boys. 

Thos.  Henry  Steel. 
April  9,  1862. 


(6.)— Rev.  E.  H.  Bradby. 

In  correcting,  the  proof  of  my  answer  to  this  question  I 
inserted  a  statement .  that  I  reckoned  the  profit  on  the  sum 
paid  for  board,  &.C.,  by  each  boy  in  my  house,  when  it  was 
full,  at  about  30/.  per  annum.  This  statement  was  based 
on  the  return  made  by  me  for  the  assessment  of  the  income 
tax.  I  have  since  this  taken  occasion  to  verify  my  state- 
ment by  going  very  carefully  over  the  expenses  of  a  single 
year.  The  plan  pursued  was  as  follows  :  First,  I  set  aside 
all  strictly  personal  expenses,  such  as  wine,  my  own  house, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  the  charge  for  income  tax.  I  then 
reckoned  the  cost  of  my  establishment  as  subjoined  to  this 
answer.  The  total  thus  obtained  I  divided  by  25,  the 
average  number  of  inmates  in  my  house,  and,  taking  5^ 
parts  as  my  own  share,  set  do^vn  the  remaining  19^  parts 
to  my  16  boarders.  On  deducting  the  sum  thus  obtained 
from  the  sum  paid  by  16  boys  for  board,  washing,  grocery, 
and  repairs,  a  profit  of  464/.  is  shown,  which  is  at  the  ratq 
of  29/.  per  boy. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  calculation  I  have  only 
reckoned  the  necessary  expenses  of  my  house,  and  made  no 
allowance  for  the  incidental.  The  apparent  profit  is  much 
larger  than  the  real.  By  incidental  expenses  I  mean  such  as 
arise  from  local  subscriptions,  the  claims  of  hospitality,  &c. 
These  expenses  always  increase  with  the  scale  of  a  house- 
hold, and  are  particularly  inseparable  from  the  position 
which  I  hold. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  course  of  nine  years  I  have  spent 
upwards  of  300/.  on  various  improvements,  such  as  laying 
on  gas,  adding  and  altering  rooms,  and  so  on,  for  which  I 
receive  no  direct  return,  the  number  of  my  house  not  being 
enlarged  in  consequence. 

Statement. 
Household  Expenses  for  one  Tear,  1861. 


Receipts. 

16  boys  at  901. 
2s:  per  week  per  head 
for  grocery,  37  weeks. 
Repairs        -       .       - 
Tliree  entrance  fees    - 


£     s. 

d. 

1.440    0 

0 

60  14 

0 

16  16 

0 

18    0 

0 

a,536  10 

0 

Payments. 

£     s.  d. 

Total   for    board    and    767  17    4 
washing. 

Fires  and  lights     -       -     73  13    0 

Rent,  taxes,  rates,  and    423    0    0 
v/ages. 

Tradesmen's  bills  for  re-    109  14    0 
pairs,  supply,  and  re- 
newal   of    necessary 
furniture.* 


£1,374    4    4 


(Average  number  of  household  25,  £1,375 -^  25  =  £55  per 

headl) 
Deduct  for  self,  wife,  2J  servants,  and  (generally)  1  guest  =  5-i 


parts  =  £.'!02 10s.   - 


Receipts 
Cost  of  16  boys 

Profit 


-    302  10    0 

£1,071  10    1 

£  s.  d. 
1,535  10  0 
1,071  10    0 

£164    0    0  =  £29  per  head. 


Harrow,  April  5,  1862. 


E.  H.  Bradby. 


Joint  Statement  of  Masters  having  small  Houses. 

The  average  profits  on  the  sum  of  135/.  paid  for  board 
and  tuition  in  a  "  small  house  "  may  be  estimated  at  50/. ; 
but  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber of  boarders  in  the  house  is  always  complete.  According 
to  the  present  rate  of  fixed  and  necessary  expenses  (rent, 
ta.xes,  wages,  &c.),  in  most  of  the  small  houses,  which  are 
calculated  to  receive  seven  boys,  four  boarders  would  not 
repay  the  outlay  incurred  for  their  reception.  As  the  num- 
ber varies  from  five  to  seven,  the  profit  on  each  boarder 
varies  (about)  from  10/.  to  50/.  per  annum. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  small  houses  no  charge  is 
made  for  "  entrance." 

Brooke  F.  Westcott. 

Cecil  F.  Holmes. 

William  J.  Bull. 

Arthur  G.  Watson. 

Frederic  W.  Farrar. 

H.  W.  Watson. 

Robert  B.  Hayward. 

•  One  or  two  of  these  bills  are  reckoned  on  an  average. 
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Questions,  &c. 


I. 

1.  State  generally  the  various  kinds  of  property  held  by 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  revenue 
which  it  possesses,  mentioning  any  special  trusts  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  them  are  subject. 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  specify  in  detail  the  several  properties 
and  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (A). 

3.  State  the  system  adopted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endouTnents  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  within  the  last  50  years  ?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  property  now  let  at  rackrent  upon 
which  fines  or  any  payments  of  that  nature  were  formerly 
taken,  or  vice  versa  f 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  principle  fines  are  set  ? 

6.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  property  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation^  and  pai-ticularly  within 
the  last  50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  place  ? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  : — • 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

or  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  1860,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  £ilso  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue  ?  Have  those 
directions  always  been  followed,  and  are  they  considered  to 
be  now  in  force?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  otherwise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation? 


II. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head ;  the 
number,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 
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or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars) ;  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 
to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  the  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  members  been 
increased  or  diminished  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority?  and 
does  any  power  now  exist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  conceive  that  any  such  increase  of 
diminution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation  ? 

3.  In  what  person  or  body  of  persons  is  the  govermient 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  ? 

4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes  ?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  ? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  School  been  altered ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  authority?  Have  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  by  which  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified  ? 

6.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  been  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  School?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Commissioners  any 
information  on  the  subject  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from  the  ob- 
servance of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
powers  ?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations  ?  Are 
there  periodical  visitations  ?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years  ?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School  ?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are,  or 
can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  on  this 
subject  ? 

10.  What  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters?  State  particularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  pro]iortion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargeable  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  jiersonal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  partial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

11.  What  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters,  and  assistant  masters  ?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  the  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years?     Is  there  any  authoritative 

rule  or  any  custom  regulaily  observed  as  to  any  proportion 

belwetn  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys? 

If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  with  whom  does 

it  rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to  ? 

o  2 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  of 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
{iSrsons  enijaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching)  ? 
How  aild  by  whom  are  they  appointed  ?  Are  they,  or  any 
bf  therrl,  customarily,  or  by  rule,  taken  from  any  particular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  persons, 
&nd  are  there  any  conditions  of  elifribility  established  by 
rule  or  custom  ?  Is  there  any  power  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised  ?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  provision 
for  it? 

13.  What  are  the  pri'-dleges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion ?  and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  privi- 
leges or  advantages  do  such  scholars  now  actually  enjoy  ? 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  their  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages,  can 
you  explain  how  and  when  it  arose  ?  Are  there  any  ad- 
vantages common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
excluded  ?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a,  foundation 
scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (either  positively  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  Fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change  ?  Can  you  represent 
the  amount  of  it  in  money?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  above  what  is 
provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation  ?  If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  expressly  or  implicity  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  number?  Mention  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  your  opinion  bear  upon  this  subject.  Can 
you  state  whether  tlie  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  what 
length  of  time,  and  from  what  causes  ? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  ai-e  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  50  years? 

16.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  Rugby  has  no 
such  scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give  special 
advantages  to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having  a  local 
or  other  qualification  ?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or  regula- 
tions observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did  they 
cease  to  be  so  ? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys,  not  being  foundation 
scholars,  and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications, 
provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  School  ?  Are  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges  ?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed  ? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Rugby  (that  is  to  say,  all 
such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included  in  the 
bills  sent  to  parents),  their  average  amount,  and  the  limits 
within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing  those  which 
are  variable  from  those  which  are  uniform,  and  such  as  are 
only  usual  from  such  as  are  obligatory.  Are  these  charges 
and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  limit  or  subject  to 
any  supervision  or  control  ?  What  charges  are  made,  under 
what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instruction  or  tuition 
in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  charges  respecti\-ely 
paid,  and  are  any,  and  which  of  them,  considered  as 
"extras"?  Does  yom- statement  of  charges  and  expenses 
apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what  are  the 
differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real  ? 

19.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
ISfiO,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  there  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School  ?  If  so,  what  are 
the  payments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy,  and  are 
such  boys,  as  regards  instruction  and  the  use"  of  play- 
grounds, and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  boys,  or  what  differences  are  there  ? 

21.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses  ?     What   rules   or   regulations  (if  any)  are  there. 


and  how  are  they  established  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of 
such  houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  good 
order  of  the  inmates  ? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation  furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature  i  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  correspon- 
dent in  each  case  with  the  varying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  such  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  in  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or  other- 
wise ? 

2;i  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys  ?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  correspondent  with 
the  varying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals  ? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house?  Does  it  depend  at 
all  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boarded  ? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regai-ded  as  an  indirect  payment 
(total  or  supplementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  ser\'ice  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastry-cooks'  shops,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

27.  What  is  the  system  upon  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest  ?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly given  by  any  school  authorities  ? 

29.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses  ?  Is 
it  a  privilege  which  any  of  them  are  unable  to  obtain  ? 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

30.  Have  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept,  and 
are  any  kept,  without  their  permission,  beyond  those 
bounds  ? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation  ? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1.  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 

20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  form,  class,  or 

division. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  ap[e,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School? 

3.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  ? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School  ? 

5.  AMiat  is  ths  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School ? 
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6.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  form, 
class,  or  division  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
sponding respectively  with  the  accompanying  forms  B.,  C, 
and  D. ;  and  with  respect  to  the  private  pupils  of  each 
master  and  assistant  master,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
sponding with  the  form  E.  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  books  read  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  head  master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  from  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested  ? 

8.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School  ? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  pro- 
ficiency, or  botli,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  respectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modern  languages  and  literature,  including  English  ; 
English  composition  ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modem;  arithmetic;  mathematics;  physical  science?  In 
what  manner  is  such  proficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned?  Are  the  classes  or 
divisions  of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modern  language 
departments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical ;  so  that  Class  N.  (say)  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  boys  as  Class  N.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics  ? 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them  ?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  se\'erally  studied,  and  with  what  success  ?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  ? 

11.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  deficiency  ? 

1 2.  What  periodical  examinations  are  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects  ?  By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  What  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects  ?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  point  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiming 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  apply  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

14.  Is  it  compulsory,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual?  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties  ?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  mth  whom  he  has  to  do  ; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master  ? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing? 

16.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  liow  and  what 
is  the  hmit?  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor  ? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor  1 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  capacity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  boys  particular  faciUties  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pm'suit  of  studies  for  which  they  may 
show  a  special  aptitude  ?  Are  particular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 


special  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through  ?  If  so,  please  to  point  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  such  faciUties,  if  granted  in  particular 
cases,  are  ada])ted  and  subordinated  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  examinations  established  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  military,  or  East  India  services  ?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  ordinary 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  these  purposes  ? 

20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  in- 
formation showing  what  scholarships  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewhere),  open  to  general 
competition,  have  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation  respectively? 

21.  Has  the  School  any  hbrary  to  which  the  boys  have 
access?  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it  ?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  history, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  ? 

22.  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both  ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated  ;  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  1860  availing 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
been  cultivating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  what  means  are  adopted  to  promote  the  reUgious 
and  moral  training  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or 
the  co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

24.  State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  following  points  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(1.)  The  system  of  preaching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  church  attended  by  tlie  boys.  Are  the  sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined  ? 

(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 

(3.)  Their  attendance  at  the  church  services,  and 
especially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

(4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(5.)  I'heir  religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  public  work  in  School.  State  particularly 
how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 
by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public  examinations  ? 

25.  Are  the  same  offences  uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  punishment  ?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
specifying  the  punishments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  respectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If 
not,  do  any  ?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  their  having  been  committed  ?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment  ?  Are 
these  duties,  or  either  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  assistant  masters  ? 

27.  What  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  disciphne 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves  ? 
What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties  ? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised  ? 

28.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  usefiil  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  discijiline  ?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
l)roduce,  or  to  suppress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how? 

29.  What  powers  and  privileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  cither  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  services  of  any 
description?  What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exercised  ?  Are  such  powers 
and  privileges  generally  in  any  way  detrimental  either  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
opportunities  of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  boys  ?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 

30.  Have  you  knorni  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  disciplinarv  powers  and  privileges?    .\ud 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where  they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters  '/ 

31.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School  ? 

'62.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks 
each  time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  liolidays  ? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
hoUdays  or  half-hoUdays  during  the  week  ? 

34.  At  what  hours  in  winter  and  summer  respectively 
are  the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to 
go  to  bed  at  night  ? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

36.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games  ? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entirely  open  ;  (2)  paved  or  field ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied 
by  inhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  or  is  it  open  ? 

39.  What  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  exercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  connivance)  allowed  to  boys  over 
the  ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and 


playground,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes, 
do  the  boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  extra  and  which  com- 
pulsory, either  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  Uberty  to  go 
in  boats)  ?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superin- 
tend such  exercises  ? 

42.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  with  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difference  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectual  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible  ? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  .judge  of  the  results  in  after-life 
of  the  education  afforded  at  Rugby,  do  you  consider 
those  results  satisfactory?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
system  in  any  respects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public 
School  might  accomplish  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various 
lines  of  life,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they 
may  engage?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  the  deficiencies 
are;  whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise;  and  how  far 
you  think  them  remediable? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  svstem  and  course  of 
education  at  Rugby  appear  to  you  desirable  ?  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any  sug- 
gestions on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expedient  ? 
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RUGBY. 


Ans^wers. 

RUGBT. 


Answers  received  from  the  Teustees  of  Rugbt 
School.* 


I, 

1.  Real  property  consisting  of  houses  and  lands  in  Middle- 
sex and  Warwickshire,  yielding  rent,  and  personal  property 
consisting  of  Three  per  Cent,  Consols,  and  Three  p?r  Cent. 
Reduced  stock  yielding  dividends.  There  are  no  special 
trusts,  to  which  such  property  and  re\'enues,  or  either  of 
them,  are  subject. 

2.  See  statement  A.  sent  herewith. 

3.  A  surveyor  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  estates  in 
Middlesex,  to  see  that  the  lessees  duly  perform  the  cove- 
nants in  their  respective  leases,  to  examine  all  plans  and 
specifications,  and  to  see  that  all  the  works  are  properly 
carried  out,  and  generally  'with  the  receiver)  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  charity.  He  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
trustees  at  their  general  meeting. 

The  rents  of  the  Middlesex  estate  are  received  by  re- 
ceivers, appointed  under  the  authority  of  17  Geo.  3.  cap.  71, 
rule  7,  of  schedule,  who  give  security  to  the  trustees  to  the 
amount  of  4,000/.  The  rents  are  paid  by  them  to  the 
credit  of  the  trustees'  bankers  (Messrs.  Hoare),  and  they 
advise  the  clerk  of  such  payments,  as  they  are  made.  The 
receivers  act  as  the  London  solicitors  to  the  trustees,  and 
in  that  capacity  examine  and  approve  of  every  lease,  after 
the  terms  thereof  ha\'e  been  approved  by  the  trustees. 
They  render  an  annual  account  to  the  trustees  at  their 
general  meeting.  This  account  the  clerk  examines  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  pursuant  to  rule  6,  in  schedule 
of  said  Act.  The  rents  of  the  Warwickshire  estates  are 
received  half-yearly  by  the  clerk  (who  also  gives  security  to 
the  amount  of  4,000/.),  and  are  paid  by  him  to  the  trustees' 
bankers. 

A  surveyor  is  ajipointed  to  watch  over  the  school-housCj 
schools,  and  buildings  generally,  at  Rugby.  He  inspects 
them  annually,  and  reports  to  the  trustees  all  repairs  or 
alterations  which  appear  to  him  to  be  requisite,  and 
furnishes  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  effecting 
them.  The  trustees  personally  inspect  those  parts  of  the 
premises,  where  extensive  repairs  or  alterations  are  reported 
to  be  necessary,  before  ordering  them  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Tenders  for  carrying  out  the  works  ordered  are  then 
procured.  All  repairs  required  in  the  intervals  of  the 
trustees'  meetings  are  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
clerk,  for  his  sanction.  The  surveyor  inspects  all  work  in 
its  progress,  and  sees  that  proper  materials  are  used,  and 
that  the  work  is  well  done.  All  bills  for  work  so  done  are 
referred  to  the  surveyor  for  examination,  before  they  are 
paid  by  the  clerk. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  the  trustees 
nominate  two  of  their  body  to  examine  the  clerk's  accounts. 


*  Lin  these  returns  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  answers  of  the 
Trustees  and  those  of  the  Head  Master,  eicept  as  to  questions  43  and 
44,  Part  III.,  which  are  answered  by  the  Head  Master  individually,  as 
requested.] 


and  these  attend  on  the  following  morning,  and  examine     The  Trustees. 

the   accounts,  item  by  item,  and  compare  them  with  the  

vouchers.  Each  voucher,  during  the  progress  of  the  audit, 
is  authenticated  with  the  initials  of  one  of  the  trustees ; 
the  accounts  are  then  cast  uj).  The  credit  side  of  the 
account  is  compared  with  the  debit  side  of  the  banker's 
book,  and  the  balance  appearing  in  hand  by  the  clerk's 
acooimt  (which  comprises  all  the  accounts  of  the  charity), 
ascertained  to  agree  %vith  the  balance  in  the  banker's  hands. 
The  accoimts  are  then  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  signed 
by  all  the  trustees  thereat,  and  the  fact  of  their  examination 
and  correctness  recorded  on  the  minutes.  The  clerk's 
duties  are  defined  by  rule  6,  in  the  schedule  of  17  Geo.  3. 
cap.  71- 

4.  On  the  expiration  of  former  leases  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  houses  on  the  Middlesex  estate  new  leases  were 
granted  for  40  years  from  5th  Janviary  1821,  in  considera- 
tion of  fines  and  extensive  repairs.  The  term  of  these  leases 
expired  on  the  5th  January  18()1  ;  new  leases  have  been 
or  are  in  the  course  of  being  granted  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  premises  in  the  leases  of  1821,  without  fines,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  repairs.  The  rents  reserved  are  improved 
rents,  except  in  cases  where  the  repairs  are  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  exjiensive  nature,  in  which  cases  rents  m  the 
nature  of  ground  rents  have  been  taken. 

In  all  cases  the  tenants  are  bound  to  rejiair  the 
premises. 

No  satisfactory  answer  can  be  returned  as  to  the  system 
of  letting  prior  to  1821,  but  it  is  probable  that  building  oi 
repairing  leases  had  been  previously  granted. 

5.  The  practice  of  taking  fines  on  the  renewal  of  the 
leases  of  the  larger  poi'tion  of  the  Middlesex  estate  appears 
to  have  been  only  adopted  on  the  granting  of  the  leases  for 
40  years  from  5th  January  1821,  referred  to  in  paragraph 
4,  authoiized  by  Act  of  Parliament  54  Geo.  3.  c.  131.  The 
principle  on  which  these  fines  were  fixed  would  appear  to  be 
an  allowance  to  the  lessee  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  fines  paid 
and  the  sum  laid  out  in  repairs,  as  an  abatement  from  the 
then  annual  rack  value  of  the  premises,  whereby  that  value 
was  reduced  to  a  rent  reserved  by  the  lease  of  about  one-half 
the  value. 

6.  The  situation  of  the  Middlesex  estate  is  sucli  that 
much  change  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  houses,  in 
consequence  principally  of  the  extension  of  London  west- 
ward during  the  last  50  years.  The  better  class  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  private  houses  has  ceased  in  a  great  measure 
to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  change  has  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  reduced  the  value  of  buildings  used  as  shops. 
The  surveyor  to  the  estates  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
property  has  depreciated  since  1821  probably  30  per  cent., 
though  of  course  the  rental  is  now  increased  by  reason  of  no 
fines  being  taken  on  the  present  granting  of  leases. 

7.  See  statements  A  (1),  and  A  (2),  sent  herewith. 

8.  The  17  Geo.  3.  c.  7L  gives  the  trustees  a  general 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  they  have  on  several 
occasions  availed  themselves  of  this  power. 

9.  There  are  none. 


Statement  A.  referred  to  in  answer  to  Question  3,  Part  I. 
Freehold  Property  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  Rugby  School. 


County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

No.  of  House  and 
Name  of  Street. 

In  whom 

vested. 

Acreage. 

IIow  let. 

Yearly 
Kent. 

Middlesex 

St.  Andrew 

llolbom, 

above  the 

Bars. 

House 
House 

1,  Chapel  Street 

2,  ditto 

The  Trustees 
Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  .31    years  from 
5th  Jauuar}'  1842. 

Tenancy    from     year    to 
year, arrangement  made 
for  lease    (or  21   years 
from  January  18G3. 

£     s.    ,1. 
2.'-,     0     0 

40     0     0 
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County. 


Middlesex 


Parish. 


St.  Andrew 

Holborn, 

above  the 

Bars. 


Description. 


House 


House 
House 
House 


House 
House 

Late  St.  John's 
Chapel. 

House 

House 


No.  of  House  and 
Name  of  Street. 


3,  Chapel  Street 


4,  ditto 

5,  ditto 

6,  ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


In  -whom 
vested. 


The  Trustees 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


St.    George 
the  Martyr. 


House 

House 
House 
House 
House 

House 
House 

House 
House 
House 

House 

House 
House 

House  known 
as  No.  34. 

House  known 
as  No.  35. 


House  known 

as  No.  36. 
House  known 

as  No.  37. 
House  known 

as  No.  38. 
House  known 

as  No.  39. 
House  known 

as  No.  40. 
House 

House 
House 
House 

House 

House 


0, 
10, 

II, 


ditto 
ditto 

ditto 


House 


12,  ditto 

13,  ditto 

14,  ditto 

23,  Lamb's  Con- 
duit Street. 

24,  ditto 
2.5,       ditto 

26,  ditto 

27,  ditto 

28,  ditto 


29,  ditto 

30,  ditto 

31,  ditto 

32,  ditto 

33,  ditto 

34,  ditto 

35,  ditto 
3G,  ditto 

37,  ditto 

38,  ditto 

39,  ditto 

„  ditto 
ditto 

40,  ditto 

41,  ditto 

42,  ditto 

43,  ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Acreage. 


How  let. 


Lease  for  21    years  from 
5th  January  1861. 


Yearly 
Rent. 


£    s.    d. 
45     0     0 


Ditto         ... 

Ditto  -         .         - 

Agi'eement  for  lease  for 

21     years    from     10th 

October     1861     to    be 

granted    when     repairs 

completed. 

Ditto         .        .        - 

Unlet,  supposed  value  to 

let  25/. 
The  ground  is  now  vacant, 
hut  is  to  be  let  on  build- 
ing lease. 
Lease  for  21   years  from 

5th  January  1842. 
Lease  agreed  to  be  granted 
for  2 1  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1861. 
Agreement  for  lease  for 
21  years  from  5th  Janu- 
ary 1861   to  he  granted 
when  repairs  completed. 
Lease  for  21    years  from 

5th  April  1861. 
Unlet,  supposed  value  to 

let  20/. 
Lease  for  21   years  from 

5th  January  1861. 
Agi'eement  for  lease  for 
21  years  fi-om  5th  Janu- 
ary 1861  to  be  granted 
when  repairs  completed. 
Lease  for   21   years  from 

ditto. 
Agreement   for   lease   for 
21  years  from  5th  July 
1861  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 
Lease  for  21   years  from 

5th  January  1861. 
Lease   for   31  years  from 

5th  .July  186i. 
Lease   for  80   years  from 
5th  January  1861  to  be 
granted   when    the   re- 
building of  the  premises 
is  completed. 
Agreement   for    lease   for 
31  years  from  5th  .Tanu- 
ary  1861  to  be  granted 
when  repairs  completed. 
Unlet,  supposed  value  to 

let  55/. 
Lease  for  21   years  from 

5th  January  1861. 
Lease  for  21    years   from 

5th  January  1842. 
Agreement   for   lease   for 
21  years  from  5th  Janu- 
ary 1862  to  be  granted 
when  repairs  completed. 
Lease  for  21    years  from 
5th  January  1861. 
Ditto  .         -         . 

Ditto         .        -        . 

Ditto 

Unlet,  supposed  value  to 
let  30/. 

Lease  for  99   years  from 
5th  January  1780. 
Ditto         .        .        . 
Ditto         -        -        - 

Lease  for  18  years  from 
5th  January  1861. 

Lease  for  99  years  from 
5th  January  1780. 

Agreement  for  lease  for 
2 1  years  from  5th  Janu- 
ary 1861. 

At  present  let  from  year  to 
year  at  70/.,  subject  to 
taxes;  about  to  be  let  on 
lease  at  a  rent  of 


40  0  0 
60  0  0 
30     0     0 


35     0     0 


65 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

50     0     0 


65  0  0 
70  0  0 
60     0     0 


65 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

43 

10 

0 

55 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 
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County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

No.  of  House  and 
Name  of  Street. 

In  whom 
vested. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

1 
Yearly 
Kent. 

£    s.    d. 

Middlesex 

St.  George 
the  Martyr. 

House 

44,  Lamb's  Con- 
duit Street. 

The  Trustees 

- 

Lease  for  22f  years  from 
5th  April  1840. 

70     0     0 

»3 

It 

House 

45,       ditto 

Ditto 

* 

Lease  for  21   years,  from 
January  1861. 

55     0     0 

^j 

House 

46,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

55     0     0 

) 

House 

47,       ditto 

Ditto 

.. 

Ditto        .        .         - 

55     0     0 

House 

48,       ditto 

Ditto 

_ 

Ditto 

50     0     0 

House 

51,       ditto 

Ditto 

_ 

Ditto      -             -        . 

24     0     0 

it 

ft 

House 

52,       ditto 

■  Ditto 

Agreement    for  lease   for 
31|    years,    from     5th 
April  1860,to  be  granted 
when  repairs  completed. 

40     0     0 

)> 

;t 

House 

53,       ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto  - 

30     0     0 

Ji 

,. 

House 

54,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement  for  lease   for 
31  years,  from  5th  Jan. 
1861,     to    be    granted 
when  repairs  completed. 

30     0     0 

if 

J» 

House 

55,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  21  years,  from 
ditto. 

75     0     0 

ft 

»» 

House 

56,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease   for  31  years,  from 
5th  January  1842. 

98     0     0 

») 

}* 

House 

57,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  21  years,  from 
5th  January  1861. 

65     0     0 

jj 

1) 

House 

58,       ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto 

100     0     0 

M 

»> 

House 

59,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement  for  lease  for 
21  years,  from  ditto,  to 
be  granted  when  repairs 
completed. 

70     0     0 

1» 

tt 

House 

60,       ditto 

Ditto 

.             — 

Ditto 

80     0     0 

5) 

St.  Andrew 
Holborn, 

above  the 
Ears. 

House 

1,  Milman  Street 

Ditto 

Lease  for  21  years,  from 
5th  January  1842. 

42     0     0 

f> 

»» 

House 

2,         ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement  for  lease  for 
21  years,  fi-om  5th  Jan. 
1861,    to     be     granted 
when  repairs  completed. 

45     0     0 

J» 

»» 

House 

.3,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

40     0     0 

)» 

»» 

House 

4,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  21   years,  from 
5th  January  1842. 

30     0     0 

7f 

)» 

House 

5,         ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement  for  lease  for 
21  years,  from  5th  Jan. 
ise'l,     to    be     granted 
when  repairs  completed. 

36     0     0 

»» 

»» 

House 

7,         ditto 

Ditto 

Lease  for  2 1  years,  ^rom 
5th  Jan.  1842. 

30     0     0 

»» 

») 

House 

8,         ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto      - 

32   10     0 

») 

)» 

House 

9,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  21  years,  from 
5th  July  1855. 

31    10     0 

J» 

»i 

House 

1 0,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement   for    lease   for 
2 1  years,  from  5th  July 
1853,     to     be     granted 
when  repairs  completed. 

36     0     0 

*» 

») 

House 

11,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Unlet, — supposed  value  to 
let  50/. 

— 

»» 

)> 

House 

12,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  21  years  from 
5th  January  1861. 

24     0     0 

ft 

fj 

House 

13,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement  for  lease,  to  be 
granted    when    repairs 
completed. 

36     0     0 

if 

j» 

House 

14,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  76i  years,  from 
5th  July  l"824. 

10     0     0 

i> 

>» 

House 

15,       ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto         -         -          - 

30     0     0 

i» 

»» 

House 

16,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

~1  These  houses  being  unfit 
j      for    habitation      have 

>» 

» 

House 

17,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

!       been   taken    down  for 
(      the  purpose  of  letting 

ft 

)» 

House 

18,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

the  site  with  the  site  of 
St.  John's  Chapel. 

»» 

1) 

House 

1,  New  Ormond 

Stt-eet. 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  30  years,  from 
5th  July  1  SGI. 

45     0      0 

») 

»» 

House 

2,        ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  21  years,  from 
5th  January  1861. 

18     0     0 

j» 

>» 

House 

3,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  for  21   years,  from 
5th  January  184G. 

30     0     0 

» 

)» 

House 

4,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease,  20  years,  from  5th 
July  1856. 

25     0     0 

it 

»> 

House 

5,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease'  31  years,  from  5th 
Janu.iry  1842. 

3i     0     0 

»» 

» 

House 

6,         ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement    for   lease,   21 
years,    from    5tli    Jan. 
1 8  6 1 ,  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

36     0     n 

)> 

11 

House 

7,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease,  20j  vears,  from  5th 
April  18b"l. 

36     0     0 

»» 

)t 

House 

8,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease,  28  years,  from  5th 
January  1861. 

45     0     0 

!» 

»i 

House 

9,         ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease,  21  years,  from  5th 
January  1842. 

45     0     0 

Answers. 

Rugby. 

The  Trustees, 


O 
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j 
County. 

Parish. 

Description. 

No.  of  House  and 
Name  of  Street. 

In  whom 
vested. 

Acreage. 

How  let. 

Yearly 
Bent. 

£    s.    d. 

Middlesex 

St.  Andrew 

House 

10,  New  Ormond 

The  Trustees 

- 

Lease,  21  years,  from  5th 

38     0     0 

Holborn, 

Street. 

January  1842. 

above  the 

Bars. 

J 

House 

11,      ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto    - 

36     0     0 

»j 

". 

House 

12,      ditto 

Ditto 

The  house  being  unfit  for 
occupation     has     been 
taken  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  the  site 
with    the    site    of    St. 
John's  Chapel. 

House 

1.3,      ditto 

Ditto 

_ 

1  Unlet,  it  being  intended 

House 

1 4,       ditto 

■Ditto 

. 

to  let  them    with   the 

Stables 

ditto 

Ditto 

_ 

[>     site  of  St.  John's  Cha- 

' 

House 

15,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

pel,  for  the  purpose  of 

)) 

,, 

House 

16,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

J      being  rebuilt. 

House 

17,       ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Agreement  for  lease    for 

40     0     0 

21  years,  from  5th  April 
ISeijto  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

»i 

>f 

House 

18,       ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto,  from    5th   January 
1 86 1 ,  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

60     0     0 

^, 

House 

19,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Tenant  from  year  to  year 

50     0     0 

j» 

»» 

House 

20,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Unlet,    supposed    annual 
value  45?. 

— 

House 

21,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21  years,  from  5th 

45     0     0 

1       Januarj'  1861. 

^ 

House 

22,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto         .        .        - 

65     0     0 

"' 

»» 

House 

23,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21  years,  from  5  th 
January  1842. 

30     0     0 

1» 

- 

House 

24,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21  years,  from  5th 
April  1861. 

40     0     0 

» 

»» 

House 

25,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto,  from   5th  January 
1861. 

25    '0     0 

House 

26,       ditto 

Ditto 

_ 

Ditto 

70     0     0 

J» 

St.    George 
the  Martyr. 

House 

23,     Great    Or- 
mond Street 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21  years,  from  10th 
October  1859. 

20     0     0 

» 

»» 

House 

24,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21   years,  from  5th 
January  1861. 

45     0     0 

H 

»' 

House 

25,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement,      ditto     from 
ditto,  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

36     0     0 

^^ 

*« 

House 

26,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

36     0     0 

»» 

House 

27,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

36     0     0 

- 

)* 

House 

28,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21   years,  from  5th 
January  1860. 

40     0     0 

J» 

■ 

House 

29,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement    for    lease    21 
years,  from  5th  Januarj- 
1 86 1 ,  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

36     0     0 

^^ 

House 

30,       ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto 

36     0     0 

House 

31,       ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Lease  2 1  years  from  ditto 

21      0     0 

" 

Inn 

,, 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto 

73     0     0 

)» 

House 

32,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  2 1   years,  from  5th 
April  1858. 

75     0     0 

if 

»» 

House 

33,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement   for   lease    21 
years,  from  5th  January 
1 86 1 ,  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

40     0     0 

" 

?» 

House 

34,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21   years,  from  5th 
April  1861. 

40     0     0 

" 

)» 

House 

35,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21  years,  from  10th 
October  1861. 

60     0     0 

" 

" 

House 

36,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  2 1  years,  from  5th 
January  1861. 

6i     0     0 

.J 

House 

37,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

65     0     0 

f» 

>j 

House 

38,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto,  from  5th  January 
1860. 

65     0     0 

" 

n 

House 

39,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  25  years,  from  5th 
January  1850. 

75     0     0 

n 

») 

House 

40,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement   for  lease    21 
years,  from    5th  April 
1 860,  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

70     0     0 

j^ 

^, 

House 

41,       ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Tenant  from  year  to  year  - 

70     0     0 

»» 

St.  Andrew 

Holborn, 

above  the 

Bars. 

House 

17,  Great  James 
Street. 

Ditto 

Lease  99  years,  from  5th 
January  1780. 

11   11     0 

" 

»t 

House 

18,      ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Lease  21  years,  from  5th 
January  1861. 

20     0     0 

„ 

„ 

House 

19,       ditto 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto 

38     0     0 

)i 

»» 

House 

20,       ditto 

Ditto 

Agreement   for   lease    21 
years,  from  5  th  January 
1 862,  to  be  granted  when 
repairs  completed. 

25     0     0 

»t 

" 

House 

21,       ditto 

Ditto 

■ 

Lease  99  years,  from  5th 
January  1780.    < 

6     6     0 
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County. 


Middlesex 


Parish. 


St.  Andrew 

Holborn, 

above  the 

Bars. 


St.    George 
the  MartjT. 


Warwick- 
shire. 


St.  Andrew 
Holborn, " 
above  the  " 
Bars. 


Description. 


St.    George 
the  Martyr. 

Brownsover, 
in  parish  of 
Newbold- 
on-Avon. 


Rugby 


House 

House 

House 

House 

House 
House 

House 

House 

House 

House 

Inn 
House 

House  « 

Workshop 

House  and  do. 

House 

House 
House 

Workshop 

House 

House 

House 

House 

House 
House 
House 

House 

House 

Workshop 
House 


Two  Cottages 
and  Land. 


R^ntcharpc  in 
lieu  of  tithes  on 
land  VH'Ionpinir 
to  J.  W.  BouRh- 
ton  Lei^h,  Esq. 
at  Bro.vnsover. 
Back  road  to 
Mr.  E.  Har- 
ris's house. 

Head     master's 
house,   schools, 
garden,   chapel, 
close,        l)uild- 
ings,  and  play- 
ground. 
Boarding-house, 
outbuildings, 
and      garden 
adjoining 
playground. 

12  almshouses 


No.  of  House  and 
Name  of  Street. 


22,  Great  James 
Street. 


I,  Milman  Place 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 


1   and   2,   Lamp 
Office  Court. 

1,  Little  Ormond 
Yard. 

2,  ditto 

7,         ditto 


10, 

12, 
14, 


ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 
13,  15, 16,  ditto - 


1,  now  3,  Lamb's 
Conduit  Mews. 


2,  now  4,  ditto   - 

3,  now  5,  ditto  - 

4,  now  6,  ditto  - 

5,  now  7,  ditto  - 

6,  now  8,  ditto  - 

19,  ditto 

20,  ditto 

21       ditto 

22,       ditto 

Feather's  Mews- 
Great     Ormond 
Yard. 


In  whom 

vested. 


Acreage. 


1,  to  12,  Church 

Street. 


The  Trustees 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
Oo6 


How  let. 


Yearly 
Rent. 


34     1   30 


16     2     2 


1     0     9 


Lease  99  years,  from  5th 
January  1780. 


Agreement    for  lease    21 

years,  from  5th  January 

1 862,  to  be  granted  when 

repairs  completed. 
Lease  21  years,  from  25th 

December  1856. 
Unlet,     supposed     annual 

value  to  let  20/. 
Tenant  from  year  to  year 
Lease  99  years,  from  5th 

January  1780. 
Lease  21   years,  from  5th 

January  1861. 
Lease  20^  years  from  10th 

October  1858. 
Lease  18  years,  from  5th 

January  1861. 
Lease  20  years,  from  5th 

January  1859. 
Ditto 
Lease  18  years,  from  5th 

January  1861. 
Ditto         ... 
Lease  19  years,  from  5th 

January  1860. 
Lease  1 8  years,  from  5th 

January  1861. 
Lease  93  years,  from  5th 

January  1786. 
Ditto 
Let  to  some  weekly  ten- 

ants,  average  rents  for 

last  four  years. 
Agreement    for  lease  21 

years,  from  5th  January 

1859,    to     be    granted 

when  repairs  completed. 
Lease  21  years,  from  5th 

January  1859. 

Lease  21  years,  from  5th 
July  1841. 

"I  Unfit  for  occupation,  pro- 
I  posed  to  be  taken  down 
}  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  communication 
J    withNewMilman  Street. 

Yearly  tenancy   - 

Lease  21  years,  from  5th 
January  1861. 

Lease  to  be  granted  on 
repairs  being  completed 
from  5th  January  1862. 

Lease  21  years,  from  5th 
January  1861. 

Tenant  from  year  to  year 
Ditto 


From  year  to  year 


Leased  for  99  years,  from 
1853. 


£    s.    d, 
3     0     0 


28  0  0 

22  0  0 

36  0  0 

7  0  0 

12  0  0 

11  0  0 

15  0  0 

10  0  0 

30  0  0 

30  0  0 

30  0  0 

20  0  0 

25  0  0 

8  0  0 

3  0  0 

5  14  0 

24  0  0 

20  0  0 

15  0  0 


Answers. 

Rugby. 

The  Trustees. 


10     0     0 
20     0     0 


15     0     0 


15     0     0 


12     0     0 
25     0     0 


100     0     0 


28     7      9i 


0     5     0 


10     0     U 
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Answers. 

RuGBT. 

The  Trustees. 


Personal  Propekty 
Possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for  Rugby  School, 


Description. 


Tliroe  per  cent.  Coiisolidated  Bank  Annuities      • 
Tliree  per  cent,  reduced  Annuities  •         - 


Amount. 


Annual  Dividends. 


£       s.    a. 

23,291    18    7 


l.'j.OOO      0    0 
Total 


£    s.  d. 
WO  17  10 


450    0    0 


1,090  17  10 


Statement  A  {}),  referred  to  in  the  Answer  to  Question  J, 

1.  Receipts  by  or  on  account  of  Rugby  School  for  the 

Year  ending  Mid.5ummer  1860, 

Rents  of  real  estate  in  London  and  War- 
wickshire .  -  -  -  - 

Dividends  on  15,000^.  Reduced  stock 

Half  year's  div.  on21,18U.  3s.  5rf.  Consols  "1 
Do.       „  22,29U.  18s.  7d.     „      J 

Dividends  on  93/.  18s.  6rf.  New  Three  per 
Cents.  (Dr.  James's  prize)  -  - 

Interest  on  Eastern  Counties  Railway  stock 


Sale  of  materials  of  St.  John's  Chapel 
Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  for  surrender  of  lease  of 
St.  John's  Chapel  .  _  - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

4,494 

4 

0 

450 

0 

0 

627 

7 

4 

2 

16 

4 

2 

17 

6 

5,577 

5 

2 

461 

2 

6 

600    0     0 
.£6,638    7    8 


Statement  showing  the  Application  of  the  Money  so 
received  and  the  Authority  therefore. 

Head  master's   salary   (17    Geo.   3.   c.   71., 

Rule  1)     -  -  -  -  - 

Capitation  fees  to  head  master  (Do.  Rule  3) 

(Orders  of  Court  of  Chancery  of  14th  April 

1808  and  1st  August  1828) 
Do.  for  assistant  masters  (Do.  do.)  - 
Do.  for  modern  language  master  (Order  of 

Court  of  Chancery  of  17th  January  1851) 
Do.  for  mathematics  and  natural  pliilosophy 

master    (Order    of   Court    of    Chancery, 

17th  January  1851,  and  Order  of  Charity 

Commissioners,  15th  March  1859) 
A.  Fires  and  lights  -  -  - 

7  assistant   classical   masters,  at   \20l,     (17 

Geo.  3.  c.  71.  Rule  1  of   Schedule;   and 

7  Geo.  4.  c.  28.  s.  3.) 
Matliematical  master,  IJ  year 

(Order  of  Charity  Commissioners,  15th 

March  1859) 
Drawing  master  (Order  of  Court  of  Clian- 

cery,  17tli  January  1851)  - 
Writing  master  (17  Geo.  3.  c.  71  .^  Rule  1) 
Chaplain  (54  Geo.  3.  c.  131.  s.  10) 


thi 


g'j.XL?"'''!  Order  of  Court  of  Chan-1 
VePger  J      eery  of  1st  August  1823)  J 

1 
10s, 

r 


/ erger 

Librarian  (Do.      do.      l/th  January  1851)  - 
2  examiners,  at  31/.  10s.  (Do.) 

Prizes — Latin  Essay  "]  (Order  of  Court  of"! 
Chancery,     17th  > 
Verse  J      January  1851)      J 
Dr.  James's  prize — Greek  Iambics  - 
Dr.  Hastings  Robinson's  do. — Divinity 
Books  for  library  (Order  of  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, 17th  January  1851)  - 
16  exhibitions,  at  60/.  (17  Geo.  2.  c.  71.,  Rule 
9.  54Geo.3.c.  13LS.12.  Orderof  Charity 
Commissioners  of  15th  March  1859) 
5  fellowships  or  stipends  (7  Geo.  4.  c.  28.  s.  4.) 
12  almsmen  (17  Geo.  3.  c.  71-      34  Geo.  3. 
c.  131.  s.   11.     Order  of  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, 1st  August  1823)      .  -  - 
Almsmen's  gowns  (17  Geo.  3.  c.  71.,  Rule  5) 

„  coals  (Do.      Do.) 

Clerk's  salary  (17  Geo.  3.  c.  71.  r.  6) 
Expenses  allowed  by  founder  (Decree,  16th 
May  1653)  .... 

Receiver's  ssilary  (17  Geo.  3,  c.  71.  r.  7.) 


£    s.    d. 
113     6     8 


465    3     6 
455    3     6 

151  14     6 


113  15     9 

83     7     6 


840  0  0 

120  0  0 

30  0  0 

20  0  0 
50  0  0 
50  0  0 

21  0  0 
50  0  0 
10  0  0 

5  5  0 
63  0  0 
10  10  0 

6  6  0 
3  3  0 
3  3  0 

10  10  0 


960     0    0 
682  18    4 


217     7  0 

14  14  0 

23    2  0 

150    0  0 

1     0  0 

125    0  0 


Rates  and  taxes  (17  Geo.  3.  c.  71.  v.  7.) 
Repairs  and  insurance     (Do.  Do.) 

Erection  of  Natural  Science  School  (Orderof 
Charity  Commissioners  15th  March  1859) 
'Surveyor's  f  Middlesex  estate 

salary.     \  War\vickshire  „       2  years 
Cleaning  schools  ... 

Hubbard,for  relinquishing  window  lights 
Nixon,  hoarding  round  site  of  St.  Jolin's 
Chapel  -  .  -  . 

Journey  to  town  to  attend  meeting  of 
trustees  .... 

Law  expenses  relating    to    Middlesex 
estate  .... 

Advertisements  .  .  - 

Washing  surjjhces  and  cleaning  chapel 
^  (1  year)  .... 

Stamps  and  postage      -  -  - 

Subscription  towards  extra  ser\'ices  in 
Brownsover  Chapel   -  .  - 

Laboiir,  pumping  water,  &c. 
Gowns  for  chapel  clerk  and  verger  • 
Sweeping  cliimneys  ... 
Ringing  bells  on  anniversary  of  founda- 
tion -  .  -  .  - 
Valuing  fixtures            «            .            » 


A.^ 


£    s. 
136  13 
515  I 

d. 

2 
8 

1,010 

20 

20 

13 

6 

0 
0 
0 

7 
0 

0 
0 
0 
11 
0 

66 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

95 
0 

18 
18 

2 

8 

20 
7 

3 
0 

2 
0 

5 
9 
4 
5 

0 

18 

4 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 
1 

1 

17 

0 
6 

B.^ 


Invested  in  Consols. — Amount  received 

for  surrender  of  lease  of  St.  John's 

Chapel  .  .  -  . 

Invested  in  Consols — Received  for  sale 

of  materials  of  chapel 

Do. 


^^6,770    1    2 


600 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

61 

2 

6 

^7,831 

3 

8 

A.  All  the  items  above  mentioned,  marked  A.,  though 
made  without  any  specific  authority,  are  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  and  chargeable  on  the  trust  fund. 

B.  These  investments,  as  will  be  observed,  were  out  of 
capital  and  not  out  of  income. 

Statement  A  (2),  also  referred  to  in  the  same  Answer, 

2.  A  Statement  showing  the  Average  Receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  Seven  Years. 

£      s.    d. 
Rents  of  real  estate  in  Middlesex  and  War- 
wickshire ----- 
Dividends  on  Reduced  stock 
Dividends  on  Consols  ... 

Income-tax  returned  ... 

Timber  .  .  .  .  - 

Dividends  on  New  Three  per  Cents.  - 

Interest  on  Eastern  Counties  Railway  stock 


4,522  3 

10 

450  0 

0 

521  13 

2 

149  5 

6 

4  18 

7 

2  16 

4 

2  17 

6 

^^5,653  14 

11 

II. 

1.  In  the  year  1567,  by  La\vrence  Sheriff,  Citizen  and 
Grocer  of  London,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school 
and  almshouses  at  Rugby.  It  is  constituted  by  the  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale,  the  will,  codicil,  and  "  intent "  of  the 
founder,  and  other  documents  hereafter  mentioned  or 
referred  to. 
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By  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated  22nd  July  156", 
the  founder  conveyed  certain  lands  and  hereditaments 
in  M'arwickshire  to  two  trustees  and  their  heirs,  and 
thereby  and  by  another  writing  of  e^-en  date  therewith, 
called  his  "  intent,"  declared  the  trusts  to  be  that 
the  trustees  should  after  his  decease,  with  the  jirofit  of 
such  premises  and  with  such  other  money  as  he  should 
therefore  give  by  his  «'ill,  cause  to  be  builded  near  to  his 
mansion-house  at  Rugby,  a  convenient  school-house  and  4 
lodgings  for  4  poor  men,  and  should  repair  the  mansion- 
house  and  cause  an  honest,  discreet,  and  learned  man,  being 
a  Master  of  Arts,  if  conveniently  might  be,  to  be  retained  to 
teach  a  free  grammar  school  in  the  said  school-house,  and 
that  after  that  for  ever  there  should  be  a  free  granunar  school 
kept  within  the  said  school-house  to  serve  chiefly  for  the 
children  of  Rugby  aforesaid,  and  of  Brownsover  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  next  for  such  as  should  be  of  other 
places  thereunto  adjoining,  and  that  for  ever  an  honest,  dis- 
creet, and  learned  man  should  be  appointed  to  teach  gram- 
mar freely  in  the  said  school,  and  the  same  man,  if  con- 
veniently might  be,  to  be  ever  a  Master  of  Arts.  That  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  successors  for  ever  should  have  the 
same  mansion-house  to  dwell  in  without  anj'thing  to  be 
paid  therefore,  and  should  have  yearly  for  his  salary  the  sum 
of  12i.  ;  and  that  four  poor  men  were  to  be  appointed  from 
time  to  time,  who  were  to  occupy  the  four  lodgings  so  to  be 
built,  and  to  receive  each  seven-jience  per  week,  and  that 
the  said  mansion-house,  school-house,  and  lodgings  were 
to  be  repaired  and  maintained  out  of  the  rent  and  profits 
of  the  premises  so  conveyed. 

The  founder,  by  his  will,  also  dated  the  22nd  July  1567, 
bequeathed  to  his  trustees  50/.  towards  the  building  of  the 
said  school-house  and  almshouses,  and  by  a  codicil,  dated 
the  31st  day  of  August  in  the  same  year,  gave  one-third 
part  of  his  freehold  lands  and  tenements  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  (such  lands  and  tenements  then  consisting  of  a 
close  of  pasture  called  Conduit  Close  in  Grays  Inn  Fields,  con- 
taining 24  acres)  to  the  same  trustees,  upon  the  like  trusts. 
This  third  part  constitutes  the  source  of  the  present  wealth 
of  the  foundation. 

The  property  at  Brownsover  in  WarOTckshire  at  the  time 
of  the  founder's  death,  which  took  place  in  October  1567, 
was  leased  to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  John  Howkins, 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  16/.  13«.  4rf.,  and  the  third  of  Conduit 
Close  was  let  at  the  annual  rental  of  8/.,  making  the  total  in- 
come of  the  charity  24/.  13i'.  -id.,  out  of  which  1 21.  per  annum 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  master  and  61.  Is.  4c/.  to  the  alms- 
men. 

In  1614  an  inquisition  on  the  state  of  the  school  was  held 
by  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  twelve  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Warwick  as  trustees  for  the  government  of  the 
school  and  the  administration  of  its  revenues. 

In  1653  another  inquisition  was  held  by  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  by  an  order  made  by 
them,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  twelve  new  trustees  were  appointed,  who  were  to 
meet  and  visit  the  school  and  almshouses  four  times  in 
every  year  at  Rugbj'.  In  one  of  their  meetings  in  the  first 
year  they  were  to  estabhsh  such  orders  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  school  according  to  the  founder's  intent,  and 
behaviour  of  the  schoolmaster,  scholars,  and  almsmen,  as  shall 
be  ever  constantly  kept,  unless  they  or  the  major  part  shall 
find  cause  to  add  or  alter  anything.  On  any  vacancy  of 
schoolmaster  or  almsmen  to  appoint  and  admit  new  ones, 
observing  the  founder's  rules  if  possible.  They  were  to  pay 
the  schoolmaster  3/.  and  almsmen  7s-  Id.  quarterly,  and  out 
of  the  remainder  to  defray  repairs,  and  the  overplus  (deduct- 
ing the  charges  of  meeting,  which  were  not  to  exceed  20s. 
per  annum)  to  be  divided  between  the  schoolmaster  and 
almsmen  in  the  proportion  of  3Z.  to  schoolmaster  and  7s.  7d. 
to  each  almsman.  If  the  trustees  found  the  multitude  of 
scholars  to  be  too  great  for  one  man's  teaching,  they  were 
either  themselves  to  find,  or  enjoin  the  schoolmaster  to 
provide  an  usher,  and  allow  him  such  salary  out  of  the 
overplus  of  rents,  to  be  divided  as  they  thought  fit. 

In  1686  a  partition  was  made  of  Conduit  Close  (of  which 
a  third  was  given  to  the  charity  by  the  founder),  and  a 
distinct  portion  thereof  was  allotted  to  the  charity  in 
severalty. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  21  Geo.  2,  after 
reciting  the  inquisition  of  5th  April  1653  and  decree  dated 
16th  May  in  the  same  year,  a  lease  of  the  Middlesex  estates 
to  Sir  William  Milman  for  43  years  from  Christmas  1736, 
and  that  the  clear  yearly  income  of  the  charity  amounted  to 
116/.  17s.  8rf.,  which  was  applied  in  payment  of  63/.  6s.  M. 


to  the  schoolmaster,  and  31/.  13s.  Ad.  for  the  relief  (.f  the 
four  almsmen,  and  the  surplus  (about  21/.  17s.  (id.)  was 
expended  in  repairs  and  other  expenses  mcident  to  the 
trust ;  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  borrow  1,800Z.  on 
the  Middlesex  estate  at  five  per  cent,  in  the  nature  of  com- 
pound interest,  to  be  repaid  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  the 
sum  so  to  be  raised  to  be  applied  in  purchasing  certain  pre- 
mises at  Rugby,  and  in  adapting  same  for  a  school  and 
other  the  iJurposes  of  the  said  charity ;  and,  if  any  surjjlus 
should  remain,  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  should  deem  requisite 
and  expedient.  The  trustees  accordingly  raised  the  sum  of 
1,800/.  and  applied  the  same  in  erecting  a  new  school-house 
and  in  other  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  buildings  of  the 
charity. 

Sir  William  Milman's  lease  expired  in  1 779,  and  in  the 
year  1777  was  passed  the  statute  of  17  Geo.  3.  c.  71-,  which 
was  prepared  by  Sir  John  Eardly  Wilmot,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  then  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  charity. 
This  Act,  in  anticipation  of  the  large  accession  of  income 
which  would  result  to  the  charity  on  the  termination  of  Sir 
William  Milman's  lease,  enacts  that  the  trustees  and  their 
successors  should  be  the  trustees  for  selling,  letting,  leasing, 
and  disposing  and  managing  of  the  charity  estates,  and 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  rules,  orders,  and  directions 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  thereto  annexed.  It  then  au- 
thorizes the  trustees  to  raise  10,000/.  to  pay  off  the  then 
existing  debts  of  the  charity  and  for  other  purposes  therein 
mentioned;  and  when  these  purposes  should  be  effected, 
they  were  to  lay  a  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  rents 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  thereby  authorized 
and  directed  in  that  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  dispute,  or 
difficulty  which  should  arise  touching  the  income  of  the 
charity  or  the  construction  of  the  rules,  orders,  and  direc- 
tions in  the  schedule  of  that  Act,  or  to  be  thereafter  made 
by  the  trustees,  to  make  such  order  as  the  said  Court  should 
think  fit,  which  orders  were  to  be  final  and  conclusive  to  all 
persons  whatsoe\-er.  That  the  trustees  shall  be  incorporated 
and  called  by  the  name  and  title  of  "The  Trustees  of  the 
Rugby  Charity,  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  Grocer  of 
London,"  and  shall  use  a  common  seal.  The  schedule 
contains  rules,  orders,  and  observations  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Rugby  school  and  charity,  and  relating  to  tlie 
nomination  of  masters  and  ushers,  their  salaries  and  quali- 
fication, and  the  provision  for  them  when  superannuated. 
The  boys  on  the  foundation  are  to  be  instructed  free  of 
cost  and  are  to  attend  Divine  Service ;  and  the  Act  allows 
in  addition  to  the  master's  salary,  a  capitation  fee  of  3/.  to 
be  ])aid  to  him  for  each  foundationer.  The  trustees  are  to 
meet  quarterly  and  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  said  school  and  the  masters  and  ushers 
thereof  and  of  the  almsmen.  The  trustees  are  empowered 
to  build  additional  almshouses  and  to  increase  the  allow- 
ance of  the  almsmen.  They  are  to  keep  all  the  school 
buildings  and  almshouses  in  repair,  and  to  pay  all  rates  and 
taxes  in  respect  thereof.  They  are  empowered  to  choose  a 
clerk  and  a  receiver,  to  purchase  a  fire  engine,  and  to  elect 
eight  exhibitioners  for  seven  years  at  40/.  per  annum  each. 

The  rental  of  the  Middlesex  estate  from  5th  January 
1780  was  1,880/.  7s. 

In  1807  the  trustees  had  in  the  bank  and         £       s.    d. 

other  sums  due  to  them  for  arrears  of  rent       1,219     9     1 

Stock  in  the  Three  [ler  Cent.  Consols  -     43,221     7     1 


An'SWERS. 

Euoht. 
The  Trustees. 


^44,440  16     2 


And  their  annual  income  consisted  of  divi- 
dends on  the  above  amount  of  stock 
Rental  of  Middlesex  estate  .         -         - 

„         Warwickshire  „  .         .         - 


And  their  average  expenditure 
Leaving  a  surplus  income  of  - 


1,296  12  9 

2,032  18  0 

91  17  6 

3,421     8  3 

1,690  11  3 

^1,730  17  0 


They  therefore  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  laid 
before  it  a  scheme  for  the  disposition  of  the  said  43,221/. 
7s.  If/,  stock,  and  the  said  siu-plus  income  of  1,730/.  17s.  Of/. ; 
and  by  an  order  dated  14th  April  1808,  the  trustees  were 
empowered  to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Consols  14,000/.  for 
building  new  schools,  and  other  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
scheme ;  to  pay  an  additional  2/.  to  the  master  for  eacli 
foundationer;  to  elect  13  additional  exhibitioners;  to  pay 
to  each  50/.  per  annum,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
almsmen,  and  the  allowance  to  each. 


Pp 
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Answers. 


RuuiiY. 
.The  Trustees. 


By  another  order  of  the  same  Court,  dated  4th  November 
180!),  the  trustees  were  einjiowered  to  apply  further  sums 
in  comjileting  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  last-mentioned 
order,  and  in  purchasing  certain  property  contiguous 
thereto.  • 

Hy  the  64  Geo.  3.  c.  131.,  after  reciting  the  two  last- 
men'tioned  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  trustees 
were  empowered  to  purchase  certain  property  at  Rugby  for 
extending  their  buildings ;  to  bviild  a  chapel ;  to  appoint  a 
minister  thereto  with  a  .salary ;  to  build  additional  alms- 
houses; to  increase  the  sti])ends  of  the  exhibitioners  to  601. 
each  and  their  number  to  21;  and  to  hold  the  meetings  of 
the  trustees  on  such  day  as  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
j)receding  year  they  shall  a])point. 

By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  made  on  the  1st 
day  of  August  1823,  on  the  jietition  of  the  trustees,  the 
trustees  were  empowered  to  increase  the  salaries  of  certain 
of  the  ushers  of  the  school ;  to  pay  to  each  of  the  almsmen 
7s.  per  week  ;  to  appoint  a  chapel  clerk  and  verger,  and  an 
organist ;  to  erect  any  additional  buildings  which  they 
might  think  advantageous  to  the  school,  and  to  form  an 
accvmiulation  fund,  in  order  to  jirovide  against  damage 
by  fire. 

By  an  Act  of  7  Geo.  4.  c.  28.,  after  reciting  the  last- 
mentioned  order,  the  trustees  were  emjjowered  to  increase 
the  salary  of  each  usher  to  120/.  per  annum,  Ijcing  the 
present  amount  of  salary  now  paid  to  each ;  to  establish 
endowments  or  stipends  in  the  nature  of  fellowships  for 
life,  or  for  any  less  period,  of  not  less  than  100/.  ])cr  annum 
each,  nor  exceeding  300/.  per  annum  each,  for  the  benefit 
of  ushers  who  may  have  served  ten  years,  and  head  master, 
who  may  be  removed  or  may  retire,  and  to  apply  the  net 
sur])his  annual  income  of  the  charity,  not  exceeding  the 
annual  sum  of  1,000/.,  in  payment  thereof. 

By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  17th 
January  1851,  the  trustees  were  allowed  to  pay  3/.  134\  6rf. 
for  the  instruction  of  each  foundationer  in  mathematics 
and  modern  languages,  to  and  among  the  master  and  ushers 
of  the  said  school,  in  such  proportions  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
in  addition  to  the  several  salaries  and  other  emoluments 
payable  to  the  said  master  and  ushers;  to  pay  ()3/.  to  two 
.examiners  from  O.xford  and  Cambridge;  to  the  librarian 
51.  5s.  per  annum  ;  for  books  for  school  library  10/.  lO*. ; 
for  prize  books  Ki/.  16x.,  and  a  salary  of  20/.  per  annum  to 
the  dra«'ing  master,  and  to  apply  the  dividends  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  (then  ammniting  to  15,000/.  Reduced  stock) 
towards  the  general  income  of  the  charity.  It  is  further 
ordered,  that  no  boy  be  thereafter  admitted  on  the  founda- 
tion, whose  ])arents  or  guardidns  should  not,  prior  to  any 
application  for  admission,  ha\-e  been  resident  householders 
or  dwellers  in  Rugby,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof,  if  in  the 
county  ot  \^'arwick,  or  within  fi^e  miles,  if  in  any  other 
county,  for  two  years,  or  for  such  additional  term,  not 
exceeding  four  years,  as  the  trustees  may  judge  to  be 
necessary,  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  scholars  on 
the  foundation,  and  to  the  incon.j  and  expenditure  of  the 
charity. 

By  an  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  dated  4th 
July  1854,  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exhibitions  to  four  years ;  so  that  instead  of 
electing  three  exhibitioners  each  year  for  seven  years,  they 
could  elect  five  for  four  years. 

By  another  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  dated 
15th  March  1859,  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  erect 
a  Natural  Science  school;  to  pay  3/.  13s.  GJ.  for  the  in- 
struction of  each  foundationer  in  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  and  the  natural  sciences,  in  lieu  of  the  3/.  13s.  6d. 
allowed  by  the  last-mentioned  order,  for  his  instruction  in 
modern  languages  and  mathematics  ;  and  to  elect  to  five 
exhibitions  each  year  of  the  respective  yearly  values  of  80/., 
70/.,  60/.,  50/.,  and  40/.,  instead  of  60/.  each. 

The  foundation  is  not  connected  with  any  corporate 
body,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  other  than  the  trustees  thereof. 

2.  It  was  originally  constituted  of  a  single  master  and 
four  almsmen.  There  are  now  a  head  master,  7  assistant 
classical  masters,  a  mathematical  master,  a  writing  master, 
a  drawing  master,  a  librarian,  5  fellows,  20  exhibitioners,  a 
chaplain,  an  organist,  a  chapel  clerk,  and  a  verger,  and  12 
almsmen. 

The  head  master,  with  the  sanction  of  the  trustees, 
exercises  power  over  the  whole  school.  He  assigns  to  each 
master  the  form  which  he  may  think  him  best  compe- 
tent to  teach,  and  from  time  to  time  may  remove  him  to 
another  form,  and  may  make  any  alteration  in  the  organi- 
zation, the  conduct,  and  the  internal  government  of  the 
school  as  he  may  think  fit.  He  is  responsible  to  the  trus- 
tees   for    the  management  and   discipline  of   the   school 


and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  therein,  and  in  the 
terms  of  the  17  Geo.  3.  c.  71-,  he  and  the  ushers  are 
bound  to  take  care  to  instruct  the  "  boys  resorting  to  the 
"  said  school  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
"  morality,  and  good  manners,  and  thereby  qualify  them  to 
"  become  useful  mendjers  of  the  community."  He  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  1 13/.  6s.  8(/.,  and  a  capitation  fee  for 
ench  foundationer  of  6/.  6s.  (See  answer  to  question  10.) 
He  has  the  school-house  (containing  accommodation  for  70 
hoarders)  and  a  large  garden  and  close,  free  of  rent,  rates, 
taxes,- and  repairs  of  all  kinds,  and  is  allowed  to  charge  for 
the  board  and  lodging  of  each  boarder  in  his  house  52/.  10s. 
per  annum  (see  also  the  answer  to  question  10  for  other 
emoluments). 

There  are  also  several  other  boarding-houses  (at  present 
seven  in  number),  tlie  privilege  of  keeping  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  assistant  masters  ;  as  these  are  assigned  by  the 
head  master  in  order  of  seniority,  they  are  generally  oc- 
cupied by  the  senior  foundation  masters.  These  houses 
belong  to  private  individuals.  Each  house  contains  accom- 
modation for  between  40  and  50  boys,  and  the  master  is 
allowed  to  charge  the  same  sum  for  each  as  the  head 
master.  Each  of  the  seven  assistant  masters  receives  from 
the  charity  an  annual  salarj'  of  120/.,  and  6/.  6s.  is  also 
paid  to  the  head  master  for  division  among  the  assistant 
masters  for  each  foundationer  (sec  reply  to  question  10). 
Each  assistant  master  is  expected  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  head  master, 
and  is  res])onsil]le  to  him  for  the  discipline  and  good 
behaviour  of  his  form,  and  the  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  boys  in  his  boarding-house.  He  is  also  required  by 
17  Geo.  3.  c.  71-  rule  1  of  schedule,  to  hear  the  boys  under 
the  age  of  12  years  say  their  catechism  once  every  fort- 
night. 

The  mathematical  master  ranks  in  all  things  as  a  classical 
master,  and  in  addition  to  teaching  mathematics  is  required 
to  take  his  share  in  the  general  school  work  equally  with 
the  other  masters.  He  also  receives  from  the  funds  of  the 
charity  an  animal  salary  of  120/.  per  annum. 

There  is  also  allowed  for  the  instruction  of  each  founda- 
tioner in  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  a  capitation  fee  of  3/.  13s.  tid.  per  annum  (see 
answer  to  question  10.) 

The  WTiting  master  is  required  to  teach  writing  and 
arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  to  such  boys  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  l)y  the  head  master.  He  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  50/.  from  the  charity  and  the  other  emoluments 
referred  to  in  the  reply  to  question  10. 

The  librarian  receives  a  sabiry  of  5/.  5s.  per  annum  for 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  drawing  master  is  required  to  teach  drawling  gratis, 
to  such  boys  on  the  foundation  as  may  wish  to  learn  that 
art,  for  which  he  receives  20/.  per  annum  from  the  charity. 

Two  fellows  receive  200/.  per  annum  each,  and  the  other 
three  1 00/.  per  annum  eaeli ;  but  the  trustees  some  time 
since  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  appointments 
to  fellowships  would  be  made  in  future,  except  in  special 
cases. 

There  are  20  exhibitions,  each  tenable  for  four  years. 
Five  become  vacant  every  year,  of  the  respective  yearly 
values  of  80/.,  70/.,  60/.,  50/.,  and  40/.  Each  exhibitioner 
is  required  to  reside  at  one  of  the  colleges  or  halls  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  during  flie  time  required  by  the  re- 
gulations of  the  college  or  hall  to  which  he  may  belong, 
and  to  produce  a  certificate  of  such  resideiice  from  the  head 
of  his  college  or  hall  to  the  clerk  before  he  can  obtain  pay- 
ment of  his  exhibition. 

The  chaplain  is  required  to  perform  Divine  Service  in  the 
school  chapel,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  receives  a  salary  of  50/.  a  year 
ft'om  the  charity. 

The  chapel  clerk,  organist,  and  verger  respectively  are 
required  to  perform  the  usual  duties  pertaining  to  such 
officers.  The  organist  is  also  to  instruct  eight  choristers  in 
singing.  The  chapel  clerk  receives  a  salary  of  21/.,  the 
organist  50/.,  and  the  verger  10/.  per  annum  from  the 
charity. 

The  almsmen  have  no  duties  assigned  to  them,  save  that 
each  is  required  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  in  his  gown. 
Each  has  a  house  and  garden  free  of  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and 
repairs,  41.  lis.  each  per  quarter,  and  two  tons  four  cwt. 
of  coal,  and  a  gown  per  annum. 

The  head  master  and  assistant  masters  are  required  by 
the  17  Geo.  3.  c.  71,  rule  2  of  schedule,  to  be  protestants  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estabhshed,  and  the  head 
master  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
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The  head  master,  the  ushers  or  assistant  masters,  and  the 
writing  master  are  directed  by  the  last-mentioned  Act  to 
he  chosen,  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  any 
vacancy  shall  happen,  by  the  trustees  or  the  major  part  of 
them  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  be  removal)le  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  trustees  or 
the  major  part  of  them  present  at  their  annual  meeting.  The 
head  master  is  elected  after  an  advertisement  has  appeared 
for  candidates.  Each  candidate  is  required  to  send  12 
•  copies  of  his  testimonials  to  the  clerk,  to  be  forwarded  lo 
each  trustee  some  time  before  the  day  of  election.  Each 
trustee  then  makes  such  private  inquiries  as  he  may  wish 
respecting  the  qualifications  of  the  several  candidates,  and 
at  the  meeting  the  election  takes  place  by  votes  of  (he 
majority  of  the  trustees.  The  assistant  and  the  other 
masters  above  referred  to  are  generally  elected  on  the  no- 
mination of  the  head  master. 

The  original  number  of  members  of  the  foundation  has 
been  increased  luider  the  authority  of  the  statutes  and 
orders  referred  to  in  the  reply  to  question  2. 

.']'.  The  government  of  the  school  is  vested  in  twelve 
trustees  who  have  full  ]icwer  to  appoint  and  dismiss  of  their 
own  pleasure  the  head  master  and  all  the  under  masters,  and 
to  make  from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  school  as  they  shall  think  jiroper  ;  in 
practice  however  no  S])eciiied  regulations  are  made,  but  the 
whole  internal  management  and  government  of  the  school  is 
delegated  by  the  trustees  to  the  head  master,  who  from  time 
to  time  reports  to  the  trustees  at  their  annual  meeting  any 
changes  which  ho  may  deem  to  be  necessary.  They  however 
occasionally,  but  chiefly  on  his  recommendation,  make  rules 
and  orders  relating  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  enter  the 
school,  or  continue  in  it,  and  at  which  he  may  compete  for 
evhibitions  ;  limiting  the  number  of  non-foimdationers  ; 
controlling  the  charges  for  their  board  and  lodging  ;  as  to 
the  subjects  for  examination  for  the  exhibitions,  &c. 

4.  See  the  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  the  schedule 
to  17  Geo.  3.  c.  71. 

5.  No,  save  as  appears  by  the  statutes  and  orders  referred 
to  in  the  answer  to  question  1. 

6.  These  are  sent  herewith,  and  see  answer  to  No.  2. 

7.  The  trustees  have  the  power  of  applying  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  given  to  them  by  17  Geo.  3.  c.  71- 

8.  The  school  has  no  visitor  or  visitors. 

9.  The  instruments  of  foundation  consist  of  the  bargain 
and  sale,  will  and  codicil,  and  intent  of  the  founder,  referred 
to  in  answer  to  question  1.  Copies  are  sent  herewith.  The 
])robate  of  the  will  and  codicil,  an  examined  copy  of  the 
■'  intent,"  and  an  office  copy  of  the  bargain  and  sale,  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  trustees. 

10.  Originally  the  emoluments  of  the  master  consisted  of 
the  occupation  of  a  house  rent-free,  and  of  12/.  per  annum 
from  the  rents  of  the  charity  estates.  In  1653  the  master's 
salary  had,  on  gaining  possession  of  the  full  rent  of  the 
Brownsover  estate  (which  before  had  been  withheld),  been 
somewhat  increased,  and  in  166!)  there  was  a  further  increase, 
his  salary  then  being  from  35/.  to  40/.  ])er  annum.  In  1778 
the  whole  of  the  estates  of  the  charity  did  not  produce  more 
than  135/.  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  the  head  master  was 
then  (!3/.  6s.  Sd.,  and  of  the  under  master  80/.  per  annum  ; 
what  the  head  master's  emoluments  were  which  he  derived 
from  the  non-foundationers  is  not  known. 

In  1 780  there  were  three  assistant  masters  ajipointed,  one 
at  80/.  and  two  at  60/.  per  annum  each,  and  a  writing  master 
at  20/.  per  annum.  The  headmaster's  salary  was  increased 
to  its  present  amount,  1 13/.  6s.  Sd.,  and  a  capitation  fee  of  3/. 
allowed  to  him  for  the  instruction  of  each  foundationer,  and 
as  the  number  of  foundationers  was,  in  1781,  eighteen,  his 
emoluments  I'rom  this  source  would  amount  to  54/.,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  he  received  from  the  non-foundationers. 

The  present  emoluments  of  the  masters  may  be  best  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  of — 

A.  Fees  for  school  instruction. 

B.  Fees  for  jirivate  tuition. 

C.  Entrance  fees. 

D.  Writing  master's  fees. 

E.  Payments  by  the  trustees. 

A.  Fees  for  School  Instruction. 

T\\e  masters  receive  15A  guineas  for  every  boy  in  the 
school.  This  sum  is  paid  for  each  foundationer  by  the 
trustees  ;   for  each  non-foundaticmcr  by  his  parents. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  out  of  this  the  head 
master  should  have  6  guineas,  and  that  the  remainder 
shoidd  pay  the  assistant  masters  of  all  kinds.  Dr.  Arnold 
beUeved  that  he  could  best  secure  thoroughly  good  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  and  modern  languages  by  having  these 
subjects  taught  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work  by  the 
classical  masters  in  their  forms.  He  had  therefore  (when 
the  school  under  him  was  fullest)  nine  masters  besides 
himself ;  gave  eai.'h  of  them  a  form,  and  rcqinred  each  to 
teach  his  own  form  all  that  it  had  to  learn.     These  nine 
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divided  between  them  the  '.)i  guineas  paid  by  each  boy  for 
assistant  masters,  and  also  21.  which  Dr.  Arnold  paid  out 
of  his  own  6  guineas.  Each  master  thus  received  rather 
.more  than  1/.  5s.  6d.  per  I)oy. 

The  making  mathematics  and  modern  languages  a  part 
of  the  regular  lessons  has  worked  extremely  well  ;  the 
attempt  to  teach  them  by  the  classical  masters  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  head  master,  failed.  Such  a  system 
implied  that  no  one  was  to  be  appointed  a  master  who  would 
not  undertake  French,  German,  and  mathematics  ;  and  that 
would  lux\-e  mischievously  restricted  the  choice  of  masters. 

Dr.  Tait  departed  from  Dr.  Arnold's  principle  by  ap- 
pointing a  mathematical  master  and  modern  language 
master,  and  b}-  aIlo\^'ing  those  classical  masters  who  pre- 
ferred to  do  so,  (o  hand  over  the  instruction  of  their  forms 
in  these  subjects  to  these  gentlemen  as  their  suiistitutes,  and 
to  pay  them  accordingly.  The  result  was  that  the  whole 
teaching  of  mathematics,  and  most  of  the  teaching  of  mo- 
dern languages,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  substitutes  and 
the  classical  masters  nominally  received  1/.  5s.  (kl.  a  boy, 
l)ut  had  to  pay  out  of  this  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 
In  1858  the  whole  matter  «'as  reconsidered  by  the  masters, 
and  the  following  arrangement  was  made  by  them  among 
themselves  for  the  distribution  of  the  15i  guineas  : — 

(I.  4  guineas  go  to  the  head  master,  out  of  which  he  pays 
1/.  for  every  boy  after  the  fu-st  50  to  his  senior 
composition  master ;  100/.  to  a  jtmior  composition 
master  ;  125/.  to  the  modern  language  master. 

b.  7  guineas  to  the  7  senior  assistant  classical  masters  up 

to  the  maximum  given  by  320  boys.  Of  these  7 
guineas  1  goes  to  each  of  these  masters. 

One  of  these  classical  masters  is  also  the  senior 
composition  master  mentioned  above  ;  another  is 
the  master  of  the  lower  school  mentioned  below. 

c.  1 4  guineas  to  the  three  senior  mathematical  masters, 

each  receiving  -i  guinea,  but  two  oi'  them  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  240/. 

d.  1  guinea  to  the  modern  language  masters.     This,  toge- 

ther with  the  125/.  mentioned  above  (a.)  is  divided 
between  them  by  special  agreement.  There  are  two 
modern  language  masters,  but  two  of  the  classical 
masters  also  assist  in  teaching  modern  languages. 

e.  Two  guineas  remain,  out  of  which,  one  of  the  above- 

named  seven  masters  receives  12^.  up  to  a  maxi- 
nuim  of  192/.  as  master  of  the  lower  school.  Two 
additional  classical  masters  receive  15s.  each  up  to  a 
maximum  of  240/. 

f.  The  appropriations  mentioned  above  in  (b.)  and  (e.) 

cease  when  the  number  of  boys  rises  above  320,  and 
two   of  those    mentioned   in   (c.  )  cease    when   the 
number  rises  above  457.     The  excess  is  called  the 
reserve  fund. 
Out  of  this  : — 

1.  Two  additional  classical  masters  receive  240/. 

each. 

2.  One    master,   who  teaches   both    classics   and 

mathematics,  receives  360/. 

3.  The  junior  composition  master  mentioned  above 

in  («.)  takes  a  low  form  and  receives  300/. 
The  residue  of  the  reserved  fund,  if  any,  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  body  of  masters  for  school  purposes. 
For  instance,  \A'ithin  the  last  three  years  50()/.  has 
been  paid  out  of  it  towards  the  building  of  an 
additional  school,  100/.  has  been  paid  to  aid  in 
fitting  up  the  laboratory,  a  second  school  has  been 
madeout  of  an  old  loft,  and  a  third  is  rented  in  the 
town. 

B.  Fees  for  Private  Tuition. 

1 .  Besides  the  school  fees,  every  boarder  throughout  the 
school,  and  every  boy  resident  in  the  town,  abox'e  the  lower 
school  and  below  the  sixth  form,  though  not  actually  com- 
pelled, yet  practically  finds  it  necessary  to  have  a  classical 
private  tutor  at  a  fee"  of  10  guineas.  This  fee  is  charged  to 
all  non-foundationers  ;  but  foundationers  on  ajiplication  to 
the  head  master  can  have  a  tutor  gratis. 

The  masters  who  may  take  private  pupils  are  :  five  of 
the  senior  masters  mentioned  (in  A.  />.)  above  ;  all,  that  is, 
except  the  composition  master  and  the  master  of  the  lower 
school ;  the  two  classical  masters  mentioned  (in  A.  e.)  above  ; 
the  two  classical  masters  mentioned  (in  A./.)  above. 

No  tutor  is  allowed  to  recei\-e  payment  for  more  than  50 
]mpils.  Since  the  choice  of  a  tutor  rests  with  the  parents 
it  is  not  alw.ays  possible  to  limit  the  number  of  a  tutor's 
private  jnipils  precisely  to  50.  But  if  any  tutor's  number 
exceeds  50,  the  fees  in  excess  do  not  in  that  case  go  to  him, 
but  to  those  tutors  who  take  the  gratis  foundationers  men- 
tioned above.  The  number  of  gratis  foundationers  is  too 
large  to  be  paid  for  in  this  way.  In  order  to  put  the  tutors 
who  take  them  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  rest,  all 
these  jutpils  are  paid  for  ;  and  if  the  sum  required  is  small, 
it  is  paid  out  of  the  reserved  fund  ;  if  not,  it  is  raiseil  by  a 
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Answers.       small  tax  on  all  the  classical  tutors.    Tims  for  last  half-year 

■ these  tutors  received  5Z.  2s. (id. instead  of  ."i/.Ss.foreach  pupil. 

EcGBT.  2.  The  four  mathematical   masters,   three  mentioned  m 

(c.)',  one  in  (/.  2.),  also  take  as  pupils,  and  at  the  same  fee  of  . 

TTie  Trustees.     ]([/_'  lo,,.,  those   whom  their  parents  desire  to  have  extra 

mathematical  instruction.  •     •     , 

The  senior  and  the  third  mathematical  masters  are  limited 
to  50  mathematical  pupils  each. 

The  second  mathematical  master  is  also  tutor  in  natural 
philosophy.  In  that  capacity  he  is  required  to  teach  aU 
foundationers  who  come  to  him  gratis.  But  all  others  pay 
a  fee  of  51.  5s.  if  they  do  not  use  the  laboratory  ; 
10/.  10s.  if  they  do.  He  also  takes  mathematical  pupils, 
hut  he  is  not  allowed  to  receive  on  both  of  these  accounts 
more  than  would  be  paid  by  50  mathematical  pupils. 

The  fourth  mathematical  master  (mentioned  in/.)  having 
a  classical  form  in  addition  to  his  mathematical  work,  is 
limited  to  25  mathematical  pupils. 

3.  There  are  two  modern  language  masters.  Of  these  the 
senior  has  the  right  of  taking  as  private  pupils  those  whom 
their  parents  wish  to  have  additional  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  those  also  who  are  so  backward  as  in  this  respect 
to  be  below  the  point  required  by  their  place  iii  the  school. 

The  fee  for  tuition  in  modern  languages  is  6  guineas. 

C.  Entrance  Fees. 
Every  boy  pays  (the  trustees  paying  for  the  foundationers) 
an  entrance  fee  of  2  guineas  on  first  coming  to  school. 
This  goes  to  the  head  master.  Every  boy  also  on  first  be- 
coming a  pri\-ate  pupil  pays  a  fee  of  1  guinea  to  the  tutor 
who  takes  him,  and  if  he  learns  natural  philosophy  and 
ref[uires  to  use  the  laboratory,  a  fee  of  2  guineas  on  first 
entering  the  laboratory.  Entrance  fees  however  from  the 
pupils  in  natural  philosophy  do  not  go  to  the  tutor  in  that 
subject,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  apparatus. 

D.   Writ  ill  ff  Master's  Fees. 
Every  non-foundationer  pays  .30s.  to  the  writing  master; 
out  of  this  the  writing  master  has  to  pay   an  assistant; 
and  to  pay  all  fees  received  on  account  of  the  sixth  form,  and 


2s.  6d.  a  boy  on  every  boy  in  the  school  over  the  number  of 
400,  to  the  reserved  fund. 

E.  Payments  by  the  Trustees. 

The  head  master  receives  113Z.  6s.  SiL,  and  the  seven  senior 
assistant  classical  masters  and  the  senior  mathematical  mas- 
ter 120/.  each,  from  the  trustees. 

The  writing  master  receives  50/. 

The  drawing  master  20/.  , 

The  head  master  also  receives  50/.  as  chaplain,  but  it  has 
long  l)een  the  jiractice  for  him  to  hand  this  over  to  the  chapel 
improvement  fund. 

These  are  the  sources  of  the  payments  made  to  the  masters 
and  the  regulations  by  which  they  are  distributed.  The  result 
will  best  be  seen  by  the  follo\ving  balance  sheets  showing  pre- 
cisely how  much  was  paid  to  each  master  during  the  year 
Midsummer  18()0to  Midsummer  1861.  From  these  balance 
sheets  it  will  be  seen  that  each  master  pays  certain  deductions 
called  taxes.  Taxes  are  levied  on  the  income  of  every  master 
(not  including  the  \mting  master,  and  not  including  any 
one  whose  income  falls  below  400/.  a  year),  by  a  per-centage 
on  the  whole  amount,  as  stated  above,  adding  12/.  per 
annum  for  ev^ry  boy  in  his  house,  if  he  has  a  boarding- 
house.     These  taxes  pay, — 

Three  scholarships  of  30/.  and  three  of  20/.  held  by  boys 
in  the  school. 

Prizes  given  throughout  the  school. 

The  salary  of  the  school  marshal. 

Printing  examination  papers,  and  similar  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

To  these  emoluments  ought  to  be  added  the  profits  of  the 
boarding-houses.  The  head  master  has  a  boarding-house, 
the  a^•eroge  number  of  boarders  in  wliich  lias  lately  been 
72.  There  are  7  other  boarding-houses,  the  largest 
had  last  half-year  50  boarders,  the  smallest  42,  and  the 
average  number  was  46.  The  profits  of  such  houses  must 
vary  with  the  management.  The  masters  will  endeavour 
to  prepare  as  near  an  estimate  as  they  can  of  the  average 
amount  of  these  profits. 


Half-year  ending  Christmas  1860. 

Receipts.                                             £  s.  d. 

461  i  boys,  at8/.  2s.  9rf.  (the  half  of  15^  guineas)      -         -          -     3,755  0  U 
68    new  boys,  at  21.  2s.  (head  master's  entrance  fees)  142/.  16s.  Od. 
Entrance  and  tuition  fees  of  private  pupils    -        -     2,979/.    Os.  6rf. 

3,121  16  6 

395  non-foundationers,  at  15s.,  to  writing  master      -         -          -        296  5  0 

Payments  by  trustees       -------          -       561  13  4 

7,735  3  11-i 


N.B.— The  emoluments  of  the  drawing  master  and  the  music  master  are  not  included  here.     Every  boy  who  learns 
music  or  drawing  pays  4/.  4s.  per  annum. 

Disbursements. 


— 

„  ,      ,  „          Entrance  and 
School  Fees,     -puition  Fees. 

Writinf;' 

Fees. 

Trustees. 

Total 

5. 

Taxes  to  be 
deducted. 

Actual 
Emoluments. 

£     s.     (/. 

£     s.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

£ 

.f. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£     s.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

Head  master 

650   18     0 

M2   16     0 

— 

.06 

13 

4 

850     7 

4    B 

55    12      13 

794   15     2| 

Classical  master  - 

373   1.5     0 



— 

60 

0 

0 

433   15 

0 

8   13     2 

425      1    10 

Ditto    -         -         - 

180   10     0* 

273    17      <; 

_._ 

60 

0 

0  • 

514     7 

6    E 

15    18     0 

498     9     6 

Ditto    -         -         - 

168     0     0     !l57    10      0 

— 

CO 

0 

0 

383   10 

0 

7    14     2 

377   15   10 

Ditto    -         -         - 

180  10     Of 
168     0     0 

274      1       0 

— 

GO 

0 

0 

514   11 

0    E 

15   IS     7 

498   12     5 

Ditto    -         -         - 

260  18       6 

— 

60 

0 

0 

488   18 

6    E 

15     6     0 

473  12     6 

Ditto    -         -         - 

168     0     0 

256   14       6 

— 

60 

0 

0 

484   14 

6    E 

15     2     0 

469   12     0 

Ditto    -         -         - 

264     0     0 

— 

— 

60 

0 

0 

324     0 

0 

6     9      7 

317    10     5 

Ditto    - 

120     0     0 

264   12     0 

— 

— 

384    12 

0 

7   13   10 

376   18     2 

Ditto   - 

120     0     0 

265   13     0 

— 

— 

385   13 

0 

7    14     3 

377    18     9 

Ditto   - 

145     0     Of 

192     3     0 

— 

— 

337     3 

0 

6   15     0 

330     8     0 

Ditto    - 

146   13     9J 

139   14     9 

— 

— 

286     8 

6 

5   14     6 

280   14     0 

Ditto    • 

200     0     0 

37   10     0§ 

— 

— 

237    10 

0 

4   15     0 

232    15     0 

Ditto   - 

180     0     0 

138   12     0 

— 

— 

31S   12 

0 

6     7     3 

312     4     9 

Mathematical  master    - 

120   13     8J- 

214     4     0 

— 

60 

0 

0 

394   17 

8iB 

13     2     4 

381    15     4i 

Ditto   -         -         - 

120     0     0 

71      3     6 

— 

— 

191     3 

6  B 

8   14   10 

182     8     8 

Ditto   - 

120     0     0 

230   14     9 

— 

— 

350   14 

9 

7     0     3 

.343   14     6 

Modem  language  master 

1.33    19      1 

177      9     0 

— 

— 

310     8 

1   B 

12     2     0 

298     6      1 

Ditto   - 

143      6     8 

— 

— 

— 

143     6 

8 

— 

143     6     8 

Writing  master    - 

— 

— 

262   10     0 

25 

0 

0 

287   10 

0 

— 

287   10     0 

Apparatus  -         -         - 

— 

24     3     0 

— 

— 

24     3 

0 

— 

24     3     0 

Reserve      -        -        - 

52     2   Hi 

— 

33  15     0 

— 

85   17 

"i 

1    15     8 

84     2     3i 

3,755      9      H 

3,121    16     6 

296     5     0 

561 

13 

4 

7,735     3 

"^ 

*  Part  of  this  (12/.  10s.)  for  mathematics. 

t  Part  of  this  (12/.  lO.s.  in  one  case  aud  25/.  in  the  other)  for  modern  languages. 

i  l^art  of  this  (26/.   1.3s.  9c/.)  out  of  reserved  fund  for  gratis  private  pupils. 

§  Took  some  of  his  private  pupils  for  a  master  who  was  ill.     This  master  would  not  otherwise  have  any  private  pupils. 

E.  Those  marked  e.  have  boarding-houses, 
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Half-year  kxding  Midsummer  1S61. 

Receipts.  £     $.     d. 

4fi"  boys,  at  S/.  2s.  9(A 3,7!)9     4     .3 

48  new  boys,  at  :,'('.  2s.       -         -         -         ,         .        lOOi  Ifo.  Orf. 
Entrance  and  tuition  fees  of  private  pupils  -    3.06/^.    6s.  'id. 

a,]fi8     2     3 

397  i  non-foundationers,  at  15s.  --.-...       093     o     (j 
Payments  by  trustees .        -       5(jl   13     4 


'■-7 


Disbursements. 

— 

School  Fees. 

Entrance  and 

Writing 

Trustees- 

Totals. 

Taxes  to  ba 

Actual 

Tuition  Fees. 

Fees. 

deducted. 

Emohtments. 

£    s. 

</. 

£     .S-.     (/. 

£     s.    (I. 

£     .s. 

d. 

£      x.      (!. 

£     s.     </. 

£     s.     d. 

Head  master 

671    14 

U 

100   16     0 

— 

66    13 

4 

829     3     4  13 

83   13     9 

745     9     7 

Classical  master  - 

376   10 

0 



^_ 

00     0 

0 

436    10     0 

13     2     2 

423     7   10 

Ditto   - 

180   10 

0 

264     9     0 

— ■ 

60     0 

0 

504    19     OR 

24     5   U\ 

480   13     0\ 
423   14     7 

Ditto  - 

1G8     0 

0 

216    15     9 

— 

60     0 

0 

444   15     9  1! 

21      1      2 

Ditto   - 

180   10 

0 

262     8     0 

— 

fiO     0 

0 

502   IS     Ob 

23   18     4 

478   19     8 

Ditto   - 

168     0 

0 

255     4     6 

— 

60     0 

0 

483     4     C  n 

23     2   10 

4G0      1      8 

Ditto   -         -         - 

168     0 

0 

251    17    loA 

— 

60     0 

0 

479   17    lOiB 

22    12     gi 

457     5     2i 

Ditto   - 

264     0 

0 

— 

— 

CO     0 

0 

324     0     0' 

9    14     5 

314     5     7 

Ditto    - 

120     0 

0 

261      7     6 

— 

— 

381      7      6 

11    12      7 

369   14   11 

Ditto    - 

120     0 

0 

257     5     6 

_ 



377     5     fi 

11    10      1 

365   15     5 

Ditto    . 

14.)     0 

0 

169     2      G 

— 

__ 

314     2     6 

9    10   11 

.304   11      7 

Ditto   -         -         - 

122     4 

lOi 

205     6     4i 

— 

— 

327   11      3 

9    19     G 

317    11      9 

♦Ditto  - 

102   18 

0 

— 

— 

— . 

1U2   18     0 



102    18     0 

Ditto   - 

218     0 

0 

79     0     3 

— 

— 

297     0     3 

8   18     3 

288     2     0 

Mathematical  master   - 

122   11 

9 

236   13     6 



GO     0 

0 

419     5     3  b 

20   16     9a 

398     8     5J- 

Ditto  .        -        - 

120     0 

0 

275     2     0 

— 

— 

395     2     0 

11    17     0 

383     5     0 

Ditto  -        -        - 

169     5 

0 

127     6     3 

■ — 

— 

296   11     3 

8   18     0 

2S7    13     3 

Slodern  language  master 

136   16 

10 

188     6     0 





.325     2   10  B 

18     5     0 

306    17    10 

Ditto   - 

143     6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

143     G     8 

— 

143      6     8 

Writing  master   - 

— 

— 

262     7     6 

25     0 

0 

287     7     6 

— 

287      7      6 

Apparatus  -        .        - 

— 

17     1     3 

— 

— 

17     1     3 

— 

17      1     3 

Reserv-e      ... 

101  17 

H 

— 

35   15     0 

— 

137   12      H 

1    15     6i 

135   16     7;^ 

3,799     4 

3 

.3,168     2     3 

298     2     6 

561    13 

4 

7,827     2     4 

Answers. 

Rugby. 

The  Trustees. 


*  One  of  the  masters  died  in  the  vacation.     His  place  was  partly  filled  by  a  temporary  substitute ;  partly  by  other  masters. 
It  is  DOW  regularly  filled  up. 
B.  Boarding-houses. 


11.  Originally  there  was  only  one  master.  Tlie  first 
assistant  master  or  usher  appointed  on  the  foundation 
appears  to  have  been  appointed  in  the  year  1/72,  though  it 
is  probable  that  assistants  were  appointed  for  a  long  time 
prior  to  that  date,  and  paid  by  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school,  as  the  tru.stees  under  the  decree  of  1653,  if  they 
found  the  multitude  of  scholars  to  be  too  great  for  one 
man's  teaching,  were  either  themselves  to  find  or  enjoyne 
the  schoolmaster  to  provide  an  usher.  In  the  application 
to  Parliament  in  1748  to  rebuild  the  school,  it  is  alleged 
that  unless  a  proper  school  and  [jlayground  were  provided 
it  was  feared  that  the  free  school  which  had  "  for  many 
"  years  been  in  great  repute,  and  not  only  a  benefit  to  the 
"  neighbourhood  but  of  public  utility,  might  be  lost  and 
"  become  useless,"  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
assistants  had  been  employed.  It  appears  also  from  the 
deed  executed  by  Mr.  Richard  Elborow,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Rugby  School,  in  17"7,  on  founding  another  school  in 
Rugby,  that  he  describes  Mr.  Holyoak,  the  then  master 
(whom  he  appointed  as  one  of  his  trustees),  as  "  the  head 
"  schoolmaster  of  the  Latin  school  at  Rugby,"  and  pro- 
vides that  one  of  his  trustees  shall  always  consist  of  the 
head  master  of  the  Latin  school  at  Rugby.  In  1778  Mr. 
Chartres  was  appointed  assistant  master.  In  1780  two 
other  assistant  masters  were  appointed.  In  1800  there 
were  five  assistant  masters,  at  a  salary  of  80/.  per  annum 
each  ;  a  drawing  master  at  20/.  ;  a  French  master  at  30/. ; 
and  a  WTiting  master  at  about  30/.  per  annum  (salary  and 
fees).  The  number  of  foimdationers  was  then  27,  but  the 
emoluments  derived  by  each  master  from  the  payments  of 
non-foundationers  cannot  be  ascertained. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  became  head  master  in  1828  the 
number  of  masters  for  the  three  subjects,  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  languages,  was  seven  besides  himself. 
He  added  one  more  in  1829,  and  another  in  18;jO.  This 
made  10  in  all,  and  this  was  the  number  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1842,  when  the  number  of  boys  was  375.  All 
these  masters  took  classical  forms,  and  taught  all  three 
subjects.     Dr.  Tait   succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  in   1842,  and 


early  in  1843  appointed  two  additional  masters,  witli- 
out  classical  forms ;  one  a  composition  master  to  assist 
himself  with  the  sixth  form,  the  other  to  teach  modern 
languages  to  any  form,  the  master  of  which  jireferred  jiaying 
•  a  substitute  to  teaching  that  subject  himsell'.  In  1844  he 
made  a  new  form,  and  gave  it  to  the  comjjosition  master. 
In  1845  he  appointed  a  mathematical  master,  without  a 
classical  form;  in  1847  another  mathematical  master  on 
the  same  footing,  and  an  additional  classical  master;  and  in 
1849,  a  tutor  to  teach  natural  philosophy  to  any  whose 
parents  wished  them  to  learn  it.  The  total  number  of 
masters  was  therefore  Ki,  of  whom  12  took  classical  forms, 
2  taught  mathematics  onlj-,  1  modern  languages,  and 
1  natural  philosophy.  The  greatest  niunber  of  boys  in 
the  school  during  Dr.  Tait's  head  mastership  was  491,  in 
the  year  1847.     The  number  when  he  left  was  433. 

Dr.  Goulburn  was  head  master  from  1850  to  the  end  of 
1857.  There  was  no  addition  to  the  number  of  masters 
during  that  time,  but  towards  the  end  the  number  of  boys 
in  the  school  having  diminished,  two  ^-acancies  were  not 
filled  u]).  The  tutorship  in  natural  philoso])hy  had  been 
for  some  time  previously  attached  to  one  of  the  classical 
masterships.  The  total  number  of  masters  was  therefore 
13,  of  whom  10  took  classical  forms,  2  taught  mathematics 
only,  and  1  taught  modern  languages.  The  number  of 
boys  at  this  time  was  304. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  school  income  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  masters  in  1858.  It  was  then  understood  that 
as  nearly  as  possible  one  classical  master  should  be  provided 
for  every  32  boys.  For  this  reason  the  salaries  of  the  nine 
assistant  classical  masters  were  so  fixed  as  to  reach  their 
maxima  when  the  number  of  boys  rose  to  320.  It  was  also 
understood  that  the  nural)cr  of  mathematical  and  modern 
language  masters  should  be  increased  as  the  money  woidd 
allow  of  it.  In  accordance  with  this  understanding  addi- 
tional masters  have  been  appointed  as  the  numbers  rose. 
We  have  at  present  4()3  boys  ;  and  there  are  14  masters 
taking  classical  forms,  1  of  whom  also  teaches  mathe- 
matics ;  3  mathematical  masters,  1  of  whom  is  also  tutor 
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Rdgbt, 


The  Trustees. 


in  natural  philosophy,  and   2  modern   language  masters, 
making  19  in  all. 

There  is,  however,  no  authoritative  rule  defining  the 
number  of  masters,  the  real  limit  being  the  amount  of  the 
reserx-ed  fimd.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  duty  of  the  head 
master  to  see  that  the  reserved  fund  is  mainly  appUed  to 
procuring  additional  masters,  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

The  present  number  of  masters  is  enough  to  teach  the 
school  reasonably  well.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
few  more  would"  be  a  great  improvement.  It  is  however 
felt  that  it  would  be  questionable  ])olicy  to  lower  the  salaries 
any  further.  E\-en  as  it  is,  though  first-rate  men  can  be 
got,  they  cannot  be  got  so  easily  as  three  years  ago.  And 
it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  men  appointed  to  assistant  mastershijis  in  order  to 
make  the  average  size  of  a  form  29  instead  of  33. 

12.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  him  by  the 
trustees  the  head  master  is  supreme  within  the  school,  but 
the  fact  that  he  may  at  any  time  be  removed  by  the  trustees, 
at  their  discretion,  makes  it  always  possible  to  appeal  from 
him  to  them.  He  can  howe\'er  always  act  within  the  school 
without  referring  to  the  trustees,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
require  him,  if  they  see  fit,  to  rescind  what  he  may  have 
done.  His  duty  is  to  govern  the  whole  school  (every  form 
in  which  he  examines  occasionally)  and  to  teach  the  sixth 
form.  In  this  latter  duty  he  is  assisted  by  the  two  compo- 
sition masters  above  mentioned. 

The  duties  of  the  assistant  masters  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  their  names  as  classical,  mathematical,  and  modern 
language.  They  are  intrusted  with  a  large  discretion  in 
managing  and  teaching  their  respective  forms.  They  can 
set  impositions  and  can  cane,  but  cannot  flog  or  expel.  The 
cane  however  is  never  used  in  the  fifth  form,  or  the  forms 
above  it  ;  and  very  rarely  in  any  form  above  the  lower  part 
of  the  middle  school. 

The  head  master  is  appointed  by  the  trustees.  The 
eight  assistant  masters  who  receive  120^.  a  year  each  are 
also  appointed  by  the  trustees,  usually  on  the  head  master's 
recommendation.  Practically  they  have  always  been  the 
seven  senior  classical,  and  the  one  senior  mathematical 
master.  The  other  masters  are  appointed  by  the  head 
master. 

The  assistant  masters  are,  as  a  rule,  men  from  our  own 
Universities.  All  are  so  now  except  one  of  the  modern 
language  masters,  who  is  a  foreigner.  There  is  nothing  to 
compel  the  appointment  of  University  men,  if  in  any 
instance  the  head  master  saw  fit  to  appoint  others.  They 
can  be  removed  by  the  head  master,  except  the  eight 
assistant  masters  above  named,  who  could  not  be  removed 
without  a  reference  to  the  trustees.  In  any  case  it  would 
of  course  be  possible  to  appeal  to  the  trustees  against  the 
head  master's  decision. 
There  is  no  rule  or  usage  providing  for  superannuation. 
13.  They  were  to  be  taught  grammar  freely,  and  by  1" 
Geo.  3.  c.  32.  grammar  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
without  fee  or  reward. 

A  foundation  scholar  is  constituted  by  the  residence  of  his 
parents  for  two  years  in  Rugby,  or  within  1 0  miles  thereof, 
if  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  or  within  five  miles  thereof  if 
in  any  other  county. 

The  privileges  of  foundationers  are  that  the  15 j  guineas 
nientioned  in  answer  to  question  10  are  paid  for  them  ]>y 
the  trustees  ;  they  can  have  their  ])rivate  tuition  gratis,  on 
application  to  the  head  master ;  they  pay  no  fee  if  they 
learn  natural  philosophy,  whether  they  use  the  laboratory 
or  not ;  they  pay  no  fee  to  the  writing  master  or  to  the 
drawing  master.  The  trustees  also  pay  on  their  behalf  a 
charge  of  23s.  per  annum  made  upon  every  boy,  for  fires 
and  fights  in  the  schools,  and  for  keeping  up  the  chapel 
choir.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  absolutely  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  other  boys.  Most  of  them  reside 
with  their  parents ;  some  are  in  the  boarding-houses.  The 
former  are  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  other  town 
boys,  nor  the  latter  from  the  other  boarders. 

Originally,  aU  the  children  of  Rugby  and  Brownsover, 
and  of  other  places  thereunto  adjoining,  were  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  foundation.  In  1777,  the  area  was 
extended  to  any  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets  lying  xvithin 
five  measured  miles  of  Rugby,  and  in  1 7^0  to  those  in  the 
eounty  of  Warwick,  lying  within  10  miles  thereof.  In 
1830,  owing  to  the  great  influx  which  had  taken  place,  and 
was  likely  to  continue,  of  strangers  coming  to  reside  in 
Rugby,  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  foundation  for  their  children,  the 
trustees  made  an  order  to  the  efi^ect  that  no  boy  should  be 
admitted  on  the  foundation  (without  the  express  sanction 
of  the  trustees  at  their  annual  meeting),  whose  parents  or 
guardians  shall  not  have  resided  for  two  years  within  the 
limits  of  the  foundation.  Against  this  order  complaint  was 
made  on  oetition  to  the  Master  of  the  RoUs,  who,  as  no 
grievance  was  shown,  declined  to  make  any  order  in  the 


matter.  By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  the 
17th  January  1851,  foundationers  thereafter  arc  restricted 
to  boys  whose  parents  or  guardians  should,  prior  to  ad- 
mission, have  been  resident  householders  or  dwellers  in 
Rugby,  or  within  10  miles  thereof  if  in  Warwickshire,  or 
within  five  miles  if  in  any  other  county,  for  two  years,  or 
for  such  additional  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  as  the 
trustees  may  judge  to  be  necessary,  regard  being  had  to 
the  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation,  and  to  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  charity;  a  residence  uiihin 
the  limits  for  two  years  is  now  required. 

They  are  excluded  from  no  advantage  common  to  the 
other  boys,  and  their  position  as  foundation  scliolars  is  in 
nowise  distinguishable  from  that  of  non-foundationers,  and 
is  much  more  ad\'antageous  than  it  was  originally. 

No  money  is  paid  for  a  foundation  scholar,  over  rnd 
above  what  is  provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation,  save 
that  he  pays  for  his  books,  and  a  small  charge  to  an 
attendant  when  bathing;  and  if  he  lodges  in  a  boarding- 
house,  he  pays  the  same  charges  for  his  board  as  a  non- 
foundationer. 

14.  The  number  of  foundation  scholars  is  not  fixed  by  any 
statutes  or  regulations,  and  has  never  been  restricted,  save 
in  so  far  as  the  last-mentioned  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  prescribing  two  years'  residence  has  had  that 
effect. 

1 5.  He  must  be  under  1 5  years  of  age,  be  able  to  read  the 
English  language,  and  fit  to  commence  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  and  must  produce  a  certificate  ofgood  conduct 
from  his  former  master.  Boys  are  admitted  on  the  founda- 
tion on  ap])licatiou  to  the  head  master,  but  should  any 
question  arise  as  to  the  length  of  residence  by  the  parent  or 
otherwise,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  clerk  for  inquiry, 
who  reports  the  result  to  the  head  master.  They  have 
always  been  admitted  by  the  head  master  on  a])plication. 

16.  No. 

17.  The  admission  of  non-foundationers  is  not  exin-essly 
provided  for  by  the  statute,  but  is  clearly  contemiilated  by 
them  in  ])roviding  for  a  stafl"  of  masters,  and  an  extent  of 
schoo  buildings  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  number  of 
foundationers. 

The  trustees  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1/77  to  the 
])resent  time  have  always  considered  that  tlie  boys  on  the 
foundation  derive  far  greater  advantages  by  allowing  the 
master  to  take  Ijoarders  into  the  school  than  if  he  were  re- 
stricted from  so  doing,  and  that  the  objects  of  the  founder's 
charity  are  not  only  benefited  by  having  a  master  of  greater 
erudition  and  talents,  because  permitted  to  take  boarders, 
but  also  by  the  school  itself  being  rendered  of  higher  rciiute 
and  the  whole  system  of  education  in  all  its  branches  b  ing 
carried  on  upon  a  more  extensive  and  beneficial  plan  tli; ..  if  it 
were  confined  to  the  boys  residing  within  any  prescribed 
limits.  In  1808  this  view  of  the  case  was  urged  by  the 
trustees  before  the  master  to  whom  it  was  referred  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  a  plan  or 
scheme  laid  by  them  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
disposition  of  the  then  surplus  income  of  the  charity,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  the  erection  of  the  present  school- 
house  and  extensive  buildings  and  studies,  and  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  exhibitions.  The  master  nex'ertheless 
disapproved  of  that  part  of  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
having  regard  to  the  size  and  extent  of  the  buihUngs  jiro- 
posed,  and  to  the  number  and  description  of  the  masters, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  exhibitions  having  been  given  to 
non-foundationers  as  well  as  foundationer.s,  as  he  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  house,  offices,  and  studies  were 
calculated  and  designed  for  receiving  boys  of  a  different 
description  and  of  educating  them  in  a  different  manner  than 
what  was  meant  or  intended  by  the  founder  or  by  the  Act  of 
17  Geo.  .'3.  c.  71->  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  foundationers. 
The  trustees  however  declined  to  submit  any  other  scheme, 
and  in  1808  ])resented  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chanfrllor, 
who,  though  having  this  report  of  the  master  before  him,  and 
having  conferred  with  him  jjcrsonally  upon  the  matter,  yet 
made  an  order  that  the  scheme  be  carried  into  effect.  So 
again  the  Act  of  54  Geo.  3.,  after  reciting  at  great  length  the 
above-mentioned  order  of  the  14th  April  1808,  and  that 
under  the  provisons  of  the  Act  of  17  Geo.  3.  the  free  boys 
of  the  charity  were  required  to  attend  Divine  Service  on  a 
Sunday,  and  that  as  the  then  present  number  of  boys  who 
were  educated  at  the  said  school,  including  such  free  boys, 
amounted  to  320,  and  that  the  parish  church  could  not  ac- 
commodate more  than  100,  and  that  it  was  expedient  that 
a  chapel  should  be  erected,  enacts  that  the  trustees  may 
raise  14,000/.  for  building  a  chapel  and  further  to  increase 
the  number  and  stipends  of  the  exhibitioners. 

The  competition  for  the  exhibitions  is  open  to  all  equally, 
whether  foundationers  or  non-foundationers. 

The  trustees  have  the  power  to  limit  the  number  of  non- 
fouiidationers.  Practically,  howei-er,  the  number  of  non- 
foundationers  is  at  jiresent  only  limited  by  the  accommoda- 
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tion  for  them  in  the  hoarding-houses.  The  numher  of  these 
houses  and  tlie  number  of  the  boys  in  each  cannot  be  in- 
creased «'ithout  tlie  permission  of  the  head  master,  subject 
to  the  trustees'  approval. 

Non-foundationers  when  once  admitted  are  entitled  to 
be  taught  at  fi.xed  charges. 

The  regulations  in  this  respect  are  obser\-ed. 

18.  The  ordinary  charges  of  a  boy  at  Rugby  are  best  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  *  specimens  of  half-yearly  bills,  which 
are  transcripts  of  three  actually  sent  home  from  the  school- 
house  at  the  end  of  last  half  year.  The  exact  average  of  the 
bills  sent  home  at  that  time  was  (i5/.  Os.  i)-,d.  Of  the  three 
bills  sent  herewith,  one  is  the  highest,  one  the  lowest,  and 
the  other  differs  only  by  a  few  shillings  from  the  average. 
The  fixed  and  the  variable  charges  are  distinguished  by 
reference  to  a  foot  note. 

The  expenses  of  a  boy  at  any  other  boarding-house  are 
21.  Ifis.  per  annum  more  than  at  the  school-house,  since 
the  other  houses  jnit  fh'es  into  the  studies,  and  charge  for 
them. 

All  the  charges  are  subject  to  the  super\^ision  and  control 
of  the  master  of  the  boarding-house,  since  they  cannot 
be  incurred  without  a  note  of  authorization  from  him. 
Authority  from  home  is  required  to  enal)le  a  boy  to  incur 
any  unusual  exi)ense,  such  as  new  clothes,  books  not  used 
in  school,  or  the  like.  And,  of  course,  the  same  authority 
is  required  before  a  boy  can  learn  any  of  the  extra  subjects. 

The  cliarges  made  for  tuition  in  or  out  of  school  have 
been  already  particularized,  except  as  regards  the  drawing 
master,  uuisic  master,  dancing  master,  and  drilling  master. 
The  charges  for  these  four  masters  are  entered  in  the 
specimen  bill  now  sent. 

All  money  is  ])aid  to  the  boarding-house  master,  or  in 
case  of  boys  resident  in  the  town,  to  the  %VTiting  master,  on 
behalf  of  the  head  master.  The  boarding-house  masters 
and  the  writing  master  account  for  all  these  monies  to  the 
head  master,  who  sees  to  the  distribution  of  the  school 


*  Rugby  ScHOOL.^Christmas  Vacation,  1861. 

Items. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

£    s. 

d. 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

*  School  (half  a  year's  charge) 

8    2 

9 

8    3    9 

8    2     9 

*  Fire,  lights,  attendance   at   bath- 

ing, lists  of  the  school      - 

0  12 

0 

0  13    0 

0  12     0 

t  Chapel,    choir,    and    sick    house 

(varies  slightly)    - 

1    7 

0 

17     6 

1     7     0 

10    2 

3 

10    2    3 

10    2    3 

*  School  entrance,  21.  '2s. 

*  Private  tutor  in  classics,  51.  5s. 

5    5 

0 

5    6    0 

5     5    0 

*  Entrance  to  ditto,  11.  Is. 

Optiosal  Expenses. 

*  Private  tutor  in  mathematics,  51. 5s. 

*  Entr.ance  to  ditto.  \l.  Is. 

*  Additional  instruction  in  modern 

languages    .           -           .           - 

3    3 

0 

— 

— 

*  Entrance  to  ditto,  1?.  Is. 

*  Instructions  in  natiu'al  philosophy. 

2/.  12s.  M. 

•  Entrance  to  ditto,  11.  Is. 

Ri  lie  corps,  10s. 

— 

— 

0  10    0 

18  10 

3 

15    7    3 

15  17    3 

Entrance  to  boarding  house,  21.  2s. 

*  Board 

26    5 

0 

26    5     0 

26    6    0 

+  Writing  master  (and  as  stationer)  - 

3  16 

7 

0  16    6 

1  13    5 

+  Allowance        -           .           _           . 

0  17 

6 

0  17     6 

0  17     6 

•  Caudles  for  the  study 

0    8 

0 

0    8     0 

0    8    0 

*  House  library            -           -          - 

0    5 

0 

0    6     0 

0    5     0 

Abditionai,  Optional  Es^penses. 

•  Drawing  master.  21.  2s. 

•  Music  master,  il.  2s. 

t  Dancing  master  (varies). 

•  Drilling  master,  2^.2s. 

49    1 

4 

43  19    3 

45    6    3 

Te.vdesmen's  Bills,  &c. 

Medical  attendant     - 

0    5 

0 

0  16    G 

2    2    0 

Bookseller       .... 

10  12 

2 

0    4    3 

13    9 

Draper .           .           .           .           - 

4    6 

0 

0    9    8 

0    S  11 

Tailor  ..... 

1  15 

0 

0    3    0 

9  11     0 

Hatter 

0  19 

0 

0    2    0 

0    3    (1 

Hair-drosser    .... 

0    6 

6 

0    2    0 

Shoemaker      .... 

2  19 

5 

0  18    6 

2   7  n 

Carpenter        .... 

2    8 

4 

0  14    0 

0    0    9 

Mending  linen           ... 

0    7 

0 

0    4    6 

0     6    6 

Washing  trousers,  waistcoats,  &c.  - 

0    6 

8 

0     8    5 

0  11     3 

Grocer  for  tea  and  sugar      . 

1    1 

U 

1    1    u 

1  1  n 

Letters  and  carriage  . 

0    5 

3 

0    0    8 

0    6    4 

Journey  money          ... 

0  15 

0 

0  15    0 

10     0 

Dentist             .... 



0    6    0 

Nurse  diu-ing  measles 

— 

0  11     0 

Wine 

Total       .... 

— 

— 

0    7    0 

75    6 

"ii 

60    2    35 

65    6    85 

•  Fixed  charges.  t  Variable  charges. 

The  following  Note  is  appended  to  the  school  bills  :— 

"  Any  )iarent  wh.i  shall  lie  f.nnid  to  h.ave  furnished  his  son  with  the 

means  nlililVayiug  a  debt,  privately  cmitr.acted,  contrary  to  the  est.a. 

blished  rales,  without  iiri'viously  conununicating  on  the  s\ibjcct  with 

the  head  master  will  be  rciiuired  to  withdraw  hia  son  fi'om  the  school." 


With  the  exception  of  the  charge  lor  study  fires,  the 
charges  are  the  same  for  all  the  boarding-houses,  and  for 
all  the  boys,  except  foundationers, 

ly.  Received  for  instruction  and  tuition  in  1860  : — 

Half  year  ending  Midsummer. 


Answeus. 
Rugby.  " 

T/ic  Trustees. 


£      s. 

d. 

46U  boys,  at  SI.  2s.  9d.      - 

3,753     8 

5i 

61  new  boys,  at  21.  2s. 

128     2 

0 

Entrance  and  tuition  fees  of 

private  pupils 

3,030  13 

0 

S'Jl'i  non-foundationers,  at 

15s.         .... 

293  16 

3 

Half  year  ending  Christmas  1 86C 

. 

461iboys,  at8?.  2s.  9rf.      . 

3,755     9 

U 

6S  new  boys,  at  2/.  2s. 

142  16 

0 

Entrance  and  tuition  fees  of 

pri\'ate  pupils 

2,979     0 

6 

395  non-foundationers 

296     5 

0 

7,205  19     8i 


7,173  10    74 
,£14,379  10    3^ 

This  does  not  include  the  money  paid  to  the  music, 
drawing,  drilling,  or  dancing  masters.  The  amounts  of 
these  payments  could  not  have  been  very  large.  It  would 
be  \'ery  difficult  to  recover  them  now. 

20.  There  are  at  ]n'esent  in  the  school  61  foundationers 
and  6  non-foundationers,  who  reside  with  their  parents  in 
the  town. 

The  payments  made  on  behalf  of  these  boys  are, — ■ 


£     s. 

J. 

For  school  instruction 

-     16     5 

6 

Fires  and  lights  in  schools 

-       1     0 

0 

Chapel  choir 

-      0    3 

0 

Classical  tutor 

-     10  10 

0 

Writing  master 

-       1   10 

0 

Bathing  men 

-      0    2 

0 

Lists  of  the  school  - 

-      0    2 

0 

J:29  12 

6  per  annum. 

Of  these  charges  the  three  first-mentioned  are  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  foundationers  by  the  trustees.  The  fee  for 
classical  tutors  is  remitted  to  foundationers  on  appliciition 
to  the  head  master;  and  they  do  not  pay  the  writing 
master's  fee,  the  salary  paid  to  him  by  the  trustees  being 
considered  to  free  them. 

They  are  only  required  to  pay  the  last  4s.  Many  of  them, 
however,  being  well  able  to  do  it,  pay  the  10/.  lOs.  to  the 
classical  tutor. 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  between  boys  resident 
in  the  town  and  other  boys  in  regard  to  instruction  and  the 
use  of  the  playground. 

21 .  The  number  of  boarders  now  in  all  the  iiouses  is  39(). 
Of  these  73  are  in  the  school-house,  323  in  the  houses  of 
the  other  masters.  There  are  seven  houses  besides  the 
school-house,  and  they  are  all  full. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  him  by  the  trus- 
tees, the  head  master  has  the  sole  right  of  authorizing  any 
person  to  keep  a  boarding-house  and  of  tixing  the  number 
of  boarders  to  be  taken  into  it.  In  practice,  he  authorizes 
none  but  assistant  masters. 

Any  master  who  has  cliarge  of  a  boarding-house  is  respon- 
sible for  its  management  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and 
good  order  of  the  inmates.  The  only  rules  by  which  he  is 
bound  are  that  all  his  boarders  must  (unless  by  special  per. 
mission)  be  present  at  dinner  at  IJ,  be  in  his  house  at  the 
hour  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  head  master  for  locking 
the  doors,  be  present  at  prayers  at  94,  and  go  to  bed  at  10. 

Practically  the  regularity  of  the  school  hours  compels  a 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  life  throughout  the  school. 

Boys  resident  in  the  town  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 

22.  The  domicihaiy  accommodation  is  very  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  houses. 

The  boys  sleep  in  bed-rooms  of  very  varying  sizes,  one 
containing  as  many  as  sixteen,  some,  but  only  a  very  few, 
not  more  than  two. 

Every  boy  has  a  study  or  pai-t  of  a  study. 

The  assignment  of  .studies  and  bed-rooms  depends  solely 
on  the  discretion  of  the  masters  of  the  liourding-houses.  In 
this  assignment  a  master  would  take  into  consideration 
school  rank,  length  of  time  m  the  school,  health,  character, 
and  similar  circumstances,  but  no  pecuniary  considerations 
could  enter  in  any  way  whatever. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  charffp  in  the  different 
houses,  except  that  the  school-house  not  having  fire-places 
in  the  studies  does  not  charge  21.  16s.  for  study  fires;  tlie 
other  houses  do. 
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Ax^wFRs  Boys  in  the  lower  school  prepare  most  of  their  lessons  in 

^  school  under  the  eye  of  the  master  of  the  lower  school 

•  KiiGBV.  Boys  alMve  the  lower  school  prepare  aU  their  lessons  out  ot 

school  in  their  studies. 

The  Trustees.  In  no  house  does  any  one  study  contain  more  than  three 

boys.     And  in  all  the  houses  the  boys  in  the  upper  part  ot 

the  school  have  studies  to  themselves. 

:23.  The  scale  of  diet  is  uniform,  hut  not  defined  by  any 

rule. 

At  81  breakfast;  bread  and  butter;  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa. 

At  \h  dinner;  meat  and  vegetables,  pudding  or  cheese; 
sometimes  soup ;  beer  to  drink. 

In  the  evening,  tea,  like  breakfast. 

At  8i  supper ;  bread,  cheese,  and  beer. 

24.  The  rate  of  charge  for  board  and  lodging  does  not 
vary. 

25.  The  boarding-houses  as  they  fall  vacant  are  generally 
now  assigned  to  the  assistant  masters  in  order  of  seniority, 
and  whatever  profits  are  obtained  from  them  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  masters  to  whom 
they  are  assigned. 

26.  No. 

27.  The  furniture  of  the  boys'  studies  is  provided  by 
themselves.  The  general  rule  is  that  each  incomer  should 
buy  his  furniture  at  a  valuation  from  the  outgoer.  The 
purchase  money,  together  with  repairs  or  additions,  is 
charged  in  the  bills,  but  the  master  of  the  house  sees  that 
they  do  not  exceed  a  fixed  sum.  The  studies  are  very  small 
rooms,  a  study  for  one  boy  not  usually  exceeding  seven  feet 
square,  so  that  the  furniture  cannot  be  much.  The  boys  do 
not  pay  for  any  other  furniture. 

28.  The  selection  of  a  boarding-house  rests  with  the 
parents.     The  school  authorities  do  not  recommend. 

29.  Besides  the  head  master,  seven  masters  (five  of  the 
classical,  one  of  the  mathematical,  and  one  of  the  modern 
language  masters)  at  jiresent  keep  boarding-houses.  The 
rest" cannot  obtain  any,  only  because  it  is  not  thought  expe- 
dient to  license  any  more.  None  are  kept  by  any  but 
masters  ;  but  two  boys  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, by  permission  of  the  head  master,  board  with 
one  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  school. 

30.  No  boarding-house  whatever  can  be  opened  without 
the  license  of  the  head  master. 

31.  Slightly  over  three  years.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  difference  in  the  average  length  of  stay  between 
foundationers  and  non-foundationers.  Hut  the  two  extremes 
of  very  long  stay  and  very  short  stay  would  be  found  among 
the  foundationers. 

32.— 


Brought  forwai'd 

Lower  School. 


397 


Greatest  Number 

Year. 

Greatest  Number 

Year. 

of  Boys. 

of  Boys. 

1841 

3()2 

18,52 

464 

1842 

400 

1853 

414 

1843 

438 

1854 

412 

1844 

468 

1855 

346 

1845 

476 

1856 

325 

184G 

478 

1857 

316 

1847 

491 

1858 

365 

1848 

480 

1 859 

462 

1849 

463 

1860 

464 

1850 

461 

1861 

467 

1851 

4GG 

Upper  School. 


Form. 
Sixth 
Twenty 
Fifth 

Lower  Fifth 
Lower  Fifth 


Middle  School. 

Upper  Middle  1 
Upper  Middle  1 
Upper  Middle  2 
Upper  Middle  2 
Upper  Middle  3 
Lower  Middle 
Lower  Middle 


Carried  forward 


43 
27 
35 
34 
32 


-  38 

-  36 

-  34 

-  32 

-  29 

-  30 

-  27 


Boys. 


171 


226 
-  397 


Ui)per  Remove 
Lower  Remove 
Fourth 
Third 
Second 


Total  number  now  in  school 


20 
22 
15 


66 


463 


Boarding-House. 


School -house 
Mr.  Anstey 
Mr.  Arnold 
Mr.  Mayor 
Mr.  Evans 
Mr.  Burrows   - 
Mr.  Bowden  Smith 
Mr.  Blake 
Town 


Total 


Boys. 

■  73 

■  42 

■  47 

•  47 
.  50 
.  46 
.  45 
.  46 

•  67 

■  463 


III. 


1 .  There  is  no  age  fixed  authoritatively  as  the  earliest  at 
which  a  boy  can  be  admitted  into  the  school.  The  masters 
would  in  most  cases  refuse  to  take  boarders  under  12.  Boys 
resident  in  the  town  would  be  admicted  earlier  if  com- 
jietent  to  commence  learning  Latin. 

A  boy  cannot  be  admitted  after  he  is  16,  unless  he  is  fit  to 
enter  the  fifth  form  (see  School  list,  page  9,  rule  1). 

2.  He  must  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  headmaster,  com- 
petent to  commence  learning  Latin. 

3.  A  boy  cannot  remain  in  the  lower  school  after  16,  nor 
below  the  sixth  foi-m  after  18  (School  list,  page  9,  rule  3). 

4.  The  fifth  form. 

5.  Nineteen  (School  list,  page  9,  rule  5). 

6.  Sent  herewith. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  Every  assistant  master  has  a  large  discretion  in  de- 
termining what  books  he  will  use  in  teaching  his  form. 
But  he  cannot  alter  the  character  of  the  lessons,  as  from 
classical  to  mathematical,  or  vice  versft.  The  body  of  assis- 
tant masters  have  also  in  practice  a  consultative  voice  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  school  in  general.  It  is  the 
])ractice  for  the  head  master  to  call  them  together  occasion^ 
ally  (on  an  average  once  a  month),  and  then  every  rule  or 
usage  of  the  school  can  be  brought  under  discussion. 

9.  The  school  is  at  present  organized  on  the  following 
])lan,  the  details  of  which  are  \-aried  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  general  outline  is  jn-eserved. 

1 .  The  upper  school,  containing  :— 

The  sixth  form, 

The  twenty, 

The  fifth  form, 

The  lower  fifth,  in  two  parallel  divisions. 

2.  The  middle  school,  containing  : — 

The  first  upper  middle,  in  two  parallel  divisions. 
The  second  upper  middle,  in  two  parallel  divisions. 
The  third  upper  middle,  undivided. 
The  lower  middle,  in  two  parallel  divisions. 

3.  The  lower  school,  containing  : — 


The  upper  remove, 
The  lower  remove. 
The  fourth  form. 
The  third  form. 
The  second  form. 


under  one  master. 


under  one  master. 


The  parallel  divisions  into  which  some  of  these  forms  are 
divided  stand  not  one  below  the  other,  but  side  by  side. 
They  have  different  masters,  but  they  do  precisely  the  same 
work,  and  boys  are  promoted  not  from  one  into  the  other, 
but  from  both  into  the  form  above.  The  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  boys  should  not  have  too  many  forms 
to  pass  through  in  going  up  the  school. 

These  are  the  classical  forms.  The  classical  masters  also 
teach  divinity  and  history.  In  these  subjects  they  are  bound 
by  a  cycle,  which  extends  over  three  years,  and  which  is  so 
arranged  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  school  is  working  at  the 
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same  periods  at  once,  and  if  a  boy  is  promoted,  tlie  continuity 
of  his  work  is  not  broken.     This  cycle  is  annexed.* 

For  teaching  mathematics  and  modern  languages  the 
school  is  broken  up  into  five  divisions  ;  namely, 

1.  The  sL\th. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  upper  school. 

3.  The  first  and  second  upper  middle. 

4.  Third  upper  middle  and  the  lower  middle. 

5.  The  lower  school. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  sent  to  the  mathematical  or 
modern  language  masters  as  a  whole,  and  is  by  them  sub- 
divided into  dinsions  called  sets,  thus  ; — 


Middle  School. 


Boys. 

Mathematical 
Sets. 

^lodern 

Lan^uaae 

Sets. 

Sixth  form 

Rest  of  upper  school 

First    and   second  upper 

middle     -       -       -       - 
Third  upper  middle  and 

lower  middle  - 

Lower  school      -       -       . 

43 
12S 

140 

SG 

{ 

CO.; 

4 

7 

7 

4 

The  mathematics 

of  the  lower  school, 

5 
is  in  the  hands  of 
the  \7ritiug  muster. 

2 
5 

3 

J 

By  this  means  we  avoid  the  difflcillty  that  would  arise  it 
each  form  were  sent  by  itself  to  the  mathematical  or  modern 
language  masters.  The  groups  above  given  are  sufficiently 
large  to  be  each  redistributed  without  inconvenience;  and 
of  course,  when  a  boy  is  promoted  out  of  one  group  into 
another,  he  goes  into  the  set  for  which  he  is  fit  in  the  new 
group.  Thus  a  boy  in  the  fifth  mathematical  set  of  the 
middle  school  would,  when  ])romoted  into  the  upjier  school, 
not  go  into  the  lowest  mathematical  set  of  that  school,  but 
into  the  sixth,  or  it  might  be  the  fifth. 

Boys  that  learn  physical  science  do  not  as  a  general  rule 
learn  modern  languages.  We  find  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  allow  them  to  learn  too  many  subjects.  'J  hese  hoys  form 
two  sets,  one  in  the  upper  school,  one  in  the  middle  and 
lower 

Classical  Time  Table. 

Up2}er  Scliool. 


Day. 

Lesson. 

Sixth. 

Twenty. 

Fifth. 

Fifth  2. 

7}  to  8} 

Matbemat. 

4    to  -> 

r>\  to  0 

Monday    - 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

7i  to  Si 
Mod.  Lang. 
Hi  to  12i 

a  to  G 

7}  to  81 
Mathemat. 

44  to  6 

7}  to  8} 
Mathemat. 

45  to  8 

Tuesday   - 

1st 
2ud 
3rd 

1st 
2ud 
3rd 
4th 
5th 

7}  to  81 
11}  to  12} 

7}  to  8} 
Mod.  Laug. 

7}  to  8} 
Mod.  Lang. 

7}  to  8} 

Mod.  Lang. 

12  to  15 

7}  to  Si 
10}  to  11} 
4    to  5 
61  to  6 

Wednesday 

7}  to  8} 
111  to  12} 
Mod.  LanK. 
^lathemat. 

5}  to  0 

7}  to  8} 

10}  to  11} 

4    to  5 

m  to  6 

7}  to  8} 
10}  to  11} 
4    to  5 
5}  to  6 

Thursday - 

1st 
2ml 

7}  to  81 
11}  to  12} 

7}  to  81 
Mod.  Lani;. 

7}  to  8} 
Mod.  Lang-. 

7}  to  81     1 
Mod.  Lang.  | 

Friday      - 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

7}  to  Si 
11}  to  13} 
Mathemat. 

5}  to  C 

7}  to  8} 

Mathemat. 

4    to  5 

5i  to  6 

7}  to  8} 

Mathemat. 

4    to  5 

5}  to  6 

7}  to  8} 

Mathemat. 

4    to  5 

5}  to  6 

Saturday  - 

1st 
2nd 

7}  to  8} 
Mathemat. 

7}  to  8} 
10}  to  11} 

7}  to  8} 
10}  to  11} 

7}  to  8} 
10}  to  11} 

'  Cycle  of  Divinity,  History,  and  Geography. 


- 

Bible. 

Classical 
History. 

English 
History. 

Maps. 

Aug.— Dec, 

Oenesis. 

Greece, 

To  A.D. 

Ancient  Greece 

1861. 

Exodus. 

to  B.C.  478. 

1200.- 

and 
Asia  Minor. 

Fch.— June, 

Leviticus. 

Greece, 

A.D.  1200 

The  British 

1862. 

Numbers. 

B.C.  478  to 

to  A.D. 

Isles. 

Deuteronomy. 

B.C.  366. 

1483. 

St.  Matthew. 

Au^',— Dec, 

Joshua. 

Greece, 

A.D.  1485 

Europe. 

1802. 

Judges. 
Ruth. 

B.C.  366  to 

to  A.D. 

end. 

1603. 

Feb.— June, 

I.  &  IL  Samuel. 

Rome,  to 

A.D.  1603 

Ancient  Italy. 

1863. 

St.  Luke. 

B.C.  201. 

to  A.D. 

1701. 

.\ug.— Dec, 

I.  &  II.  Kinss. 

Rome, 

A.D.  1701 

America  and 

1863. 

B.C.  201  to 

to  A.D. 

the  British 

B.C.  78. 

1783. 

Colonics. 

Feb. — June, 

Esther. 

Rome, 

A.D.  1783 

Asia  and 

186t. 

Ezra. 

B.C.  78  to 

to  present 

.ifrica. 

Nehemiah. 

end. 

day. 

The  Acts. 

N.B.— The  dirinify  mil  always  be  done  in  the  half  year :  the  geo- 
gi-aphv  will  nhva,\s  be  a  part  of  the  holiday  task  foUowinj^  the  half  year. 
The  classical  and  English  history  will  be  done  either  in  tlie  half  year  er- 
as part  of  the  holiday  task,  as  may  be  arranged  in  the  beginning  of  each 
half  year  by  the  masters. 


Day. 

Lesson. 

Monday  - 

1st 
2nd 
3rd  7 
4th  i 

Tuesday  - 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Wednesday 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

Thursday 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Friday     - 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

Saturday 

1st 
2nd 

TJpper 
Middle  1. 


7}  to   8} 
10}  to  11} 

4J  to   6 

71  to   8} 

Mathemat. 

12   to    11 

71  to    Si 

10}  to  11} 

Mod.  Lang. 

5}  to    6 

7}  to   8} 

Mathemat. 

12    to    11 

7}  to    81 

nil  toll} 

Mod.  Lang. 

5}  to   6 

7}  to   8} 
10}  to  11} 


Mil 


Upper 
""ddle  2. 


Upper 
Middle  3. 


7}  to  8}  I     7}  to   8} 
105  to  11}  i    10}  to  Hi 

45  to   C    j     41  to   0 

i 
7}  to   8}  I  JMod.  Lang, 
Mathemat.  1    10}  to  11} 
12   to   11  I    12  to   l-i 

7}  to   8}  i     7}  to   8} 
10}  to  11}    Mathemat. 
Mod.  Lang.  )  ^  ,.„   » 
5}  to   e     i^-^°   6 


7}  to   Si 

Mathemat. 

12   to   15 

7}  to   8} 

10}  toll} 

Mod.  Lan^. 

5}  to   6' 

7}  to    8} 
10}  to  11} 


Mod.  Lang, 
10}  toll} 
13   to    15 

7}  to   8} 
10}  to  11} 

)  45  to   6 


7}  to   8} 
Mathemat. 


Lower 

Middle 


7}  to  8} 
10}  to  11} 

45  to   G 

Mod.  Lang. 
10}  to  llif 
12  to   15 

7}  to   81 
Mathemat. 

45  to   6 

Mod.  Lang. 
Ill}  toll} 
12   to   1} 

7}  to   8} 
101  to  11} 

45  to    C 


7}  to    8} 
Mathemat. 


Lower  School. 


Day. 

Lesson. 

Monday  - 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

Tuesday  - 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Wednesday 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

Thursday 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Frid.ay 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

Saturday 

1st 
2nd 

Remove, 

and  Lower 

Remove. 


7}  to  8} 
Mathemat. 

4  to    0 

5  to    6 

71  to  .51 
101  toll} 
12  to  15 

7}  to  9} 

^lod.  Lang. 

Mathemat. 

4   to    6 

7}  to  8} 
10}  toll} 
12   to   15 

7}  to   8} 
Mod.  Lang, 

]  4  to   6 

71  to   Si 
101  toll! 


Fourth 
Form. 


7}  to   8} 
Mathemat. 

4  to   ,■> 

5  to   6 

7}  to  8} 
10}  to  11} 
12   to   15 


Third 
Form. 


71  to   8} 
10}  to  11} 

4  to   5 

5  to    6 

7}  to    8} 

Mathemat. 

12  to   15 


7}  to   81        71  to   8} 
Mod.  Lang.  \  3Iod.  Lang. 


]  4   to   6 

7}  to  8} 
Mathemat. 
13    to    15 

71  to   8} 
Mod.  Lang. 

4   to   6 

71  to   81 
101  toll} 


4   to   6 

7}  to   8} 

Mathemat. 

12  to   15 

7}  to    8} 
Mod.  Lang. 


7}  to   8} 
10}  to  11} 


Second 
Form. 


7}  to   8} 
10}  to  11} 

4  to   5 

5  to    6 

7}  to   8} 

Mathemat. 

12   to   15 

7}  to    P; 

3Icd.  Lang, 

4  to   C 


7}  to   8} 

Mathemat. 

12  to  15 

7}  to   8} 
Mod.  Lang. 


7}  to  .8} 
101  to  11} 


Mathematical  Ti.me  Taisle. 
Sixth  Form,  Upper  School,  and  Upper  Middle,  1  and  2. 


Upper  School. 


Middle  School. 


Axr-wtus. 

KllGBV. 

The  Trustees. 


The  Sixth 
Foi-m. 

Sets. 

- 

—     Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

- 

1st 
2nd 
ord 
4th 

4   to   5 
4    to    5 
4    10    5 
4    to    5 

4    to    T, 
4    to    5 
4    to    .5 
2fto    3i 

lOltolU 
1114  to  114 
105  10  115 
105  to  115 

Fonns. 

Sets. 

Monday,   j    — 

— 

Friday. 

— 

The  Twenty. 

1st 

95  to  11 

11    to  12} 

Fifth  and 

2nd 

95  to  11 

U    to  12} 

Fifth  Form  2. 

3rd 
4th 
3th 

95  to  11 
11   to  12} 
11   to  12} 

11    to  12} 
95  to  11 
9S  to  11 

6th 

11    to  li} 

95  to  11 

7th 

11   to  12} 

95  to  11 

Forms. 

Sets. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 



C'^'i 

1st 

125  to   1} 

95  to  105 

105  to  115 

12;  to  1} 

2nd 

12}  to   15 

IOU0I15 

105  to  115 

12}  to    15 

;-  '~* 

3rd 

121  to    1} 

95  to  105 

95  to  105 

125  to   1} 

ts 

4th 

12.33  to  1.25 

9}  to  101 

105  to  115 

12.35  to  1.25 

S.iS 

5th 

121  to    1} 

105  to  115 

95  to  101 

121  to    1} 

Gth 

125  to    1} 

105  to  111 

95  to  mi 

121  to    1} 

to 

7th 

125  to    1} 

95  to  105 

91  to  105 

125  to    1} 

Qq 


Upper  Middle  3,  and  Lower  Middle. 

Sets. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

Slonday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

2;  to  3 

2}  to  3 
2}  to  3 
2}  to  3 

10;  toll} 
101  toll! 
10   toll 
10   toll} 

2}  to  3 
2}  to  3 

2}  to  3 

121  to  1; 

95  to  105 
95  to  101 
95  to  101 
95  to  105 
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Answers  , 

Rugby. 
Tke  Trustees. 


hoiver  School. 
Remove,  Lower  Remove,  Fourth,  Third,  and  Second  Forms. 


Form. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Remove 

94  to  104 
24to  34 

114  to  124 

1    Lower 
Eemove 

I    Fourth 

84  to  104 

24  to  34 

114  to  124 
24  to  34 

114  to  124 

34  to  4 

■24  to  3J 

Third 

94  to  104 
34  to  4 

ajtoioj 

94  to  104 

94  to  lOJ 

Second 

94  to  104 
S4to    4 

94  to  101 

94  to  104 

94  to  104 

94  to  104 

Modern  Language  Time  Table. 

Sixth    Form,    Upper   School,  and   Upper  Middle,  Divisions 
1  and  2. 


Sixth  Form. 

Set. 

Monday. 

— 

Wednesday. 

- 

- 

1st 
2iid 

104  to  114 
104  to  114 

124  to   14 
124  to   14 

Upper  School. 


Forms. 

Set. 

— 

Tuesday. 

— 

Thursday. 

Twenty. 
Fifth  and 
Fifth  2. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 

'.<i  to  104 
94  to  104 
11   tola 
lOi  to  114 
104  10 114 

94  to  104 
94  to  104 
11   to  13 
104  to  114 
104  to  114 

Middle  School. 


Forms. 

Set 

— 

— 

Wednesday. 

- 

Friday. 

Upper  Middles, 
1  and  2. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 

35  to  44 
34  to  4-4 
34  to  44 
44  to  54 
41  to  54 

S4to44 
84  to  44 
84  to  44 
44  to  54 
44  to  54 

Upper  Middle  3,  Lower  Middle,  and  Lower  School. 


Forms. 

Sets. 

— 

Tuesday. 

- 

Thursday. 

- 

Upper  Middle,  3, 

and  Lower 

Middle. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

74  to  84 
74  to  84 
74  to  84 

74  to  84 
74  to  84 
74  to  84 

The  Lower  School. 


Forms. 

Sets. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 

— 

— 

Wednesday. 

— 

Friday. 

Remove,  Lower 
Remove.  Fourth, 

Third  and 
Second  Forms. 

94  to  104 
104  to  114 
104  to  11 
11   tolU 
11   to  12 

94  to  104 
104  to  114 
104  to  11 
11   tollj 
11    to  12 

Arrangement  of  the  School  for  Natural 
Philosophy  Lectures. 


Sixth  Form,  Upper  School. 

Middle  School. 

Tuesday  -           -           - 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday     - 

94  to  104 
94  to  104 

24  to  34 
24  to  S4 

The  Lahoratory  is  open  from  9.30  to  4  every  day  except  Monday. 

These  time  tables  show  precisely  how  the  teaching  of  the 
different  subjects  is  organized. 

Rank  in  the  school  is  determined  by  the  classical  forms, 
but  promotion  in  those  forms  does  not  depend  only  on  the 
classical  lessons.  As  a  rule  the  same  marks  are  given  for  a 
mathematical  or  a  modern  language  lesson  as  for  a  classical ; 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  classics  is  maintained  by  the 
greater  number  of  lessons  given  to  that  subject. 


Marks  for  each  lesson  are  given  by  the  master  who  hears 
the  lesson. 

Promotion,  however,  does  not  depend  solely  on  these 
marks.  At  the  end  of  each  half  year  the  whole  school  is 
e.xamined,  and  the  marks  given  for  the  examination  are  put 
on  a  level  with  the  accumulated  marks  of  the  half  year.  Tlie 
proportion  of  marks  for  different  subjects  is  about  the  same 
in  this  examination  as  throughout  the  half  year. 

10.  This  question  is  already  answered,  partly  in  answer  to 
question  9,  partly  in  answer  to  question  6. 

11.  Xo  e.xtra  fee  is  required  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages  or  mathematics.  The  progress  of  the  boy  s  in  these 
studies  does  not  fall  below  their  progress  in  other  studies,  if 
the  projjoi-tion  of  time  given  to  each  subject  be  considered. 

12.  The  sixth  form  are  annually  examined  in  June  by 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  rest  of  the  school  at  that  time,  and  the 
whole  of  the  school  in  December,  are  examined  by  the 
masters.  The  examinations  cover  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  school. 

At  the  June  examination  all  the  boys  in  the  upper  school 
below  the  sixth  form  are  examined  together.  They  have 
the  same  papers,  and  the  answers  to  each  paper  are  looked 
over  by  the  same  examiner.  The  marks  gained  by  each 
boy  are  added  together  and  are  called  his  examination 
marks ;  to  these  are  added  the  marks  that  he  has  accu- 
mulated during  the  half  year,  which  are  called  his  form 
marks.  As  far  as  the  examination  i.s  concerned  all  the  boys 
are  on  the  same  level.  But,  in  the  form  marks,  the  boys  in 
the  upper  forms  are  allowed  an  advantage  over  those  in  the 
lower  forms,  to  represent  the  greater  value  of  their  ordinary 
work.  Thus,  it  the  Ijest  boy  in  the  fifth  obtained  5,000  form 
marks,  the  master  of  the  twenty  would  add  enough  to  all 
the  form  marks  of  his  boys  to  bring  the  lowest  up  to  5,000, 
unless  he  considered  that  tiiis  lowest  boy  had  been  dis- 
gracefully idle,  in  which  case  he  would  take  the  next  lowest. 
There  is  thus  no  competition  in  the  form  marks.  But  there 
is  a  very  sharp  competition  between  the  forms  for  examina- 
tion marks,  and  it  constantly  hai)])ens  that  in  the  final 
result  boys  in  the  filth  will  stand  higher  than  boys  in  the 
twenty ;  and  boys  in  the  lower  fifth,  higher  than  boys  in  the 
fifth.  As  soon  as  the  examination  is  over,  the  boys  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  marks  (examination  marks  and 
form  marks  added  together)  without  respect  to  their  forms. 
Such  a  list,  the  technical  name  for  which  in  the  school  is 
the  long  list,  will  be  found  in  pp.  57,  58  of  the  school  list 
for  Midsummer  18(>1.  This  list  determines  the  places  of 
the  boys  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  half  year.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  parallelism  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  lower 
fifth  is  still  preserved. 

Precisely  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  examining  the 
middle  school.  Here,  since  almost  all  the  forms  are  in 
parallel  divisions  (at  the  examination  last  June  all  were  in 
parallel  divisions,  the  third  upper  middle  having  been 
created  since)  there  are  two  lists  side  by  side,  not  one  com- 
prehending all  the  boys.  For  the  competition  is  always 
between  each  form  and  the  form  abo^■e  it,  not  between  each 
form  and  the  form  beside  it.  The  long  list  of  the  middle 
school,  as  settled  at  the  last  June  examination,  will  be  found 
at  pp.  59-62  of  the  last  Midsummer  school  Ust. 

The  lower  school  is  not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  such  a  competition. 

At  Christmas,  the  forms  are  examined  separately  as  forms. 
The  masters  are  formed  into  committees  of  two,  and  each 
committee  examines  two  forms,  one  high  in  the  school,  and 
one  \o\v.  lliese  committees  are  generally  so  distributed  that 
no  master  examines  his  own  form  except  the  head  master, 
who,  with  another  as  his  colleague,  examines  the  sixth.  The 
two  modern  language  masters  examine  the  whole  school  in 
modern  languages.  The  four  mathematical  masters  exa- 
mine the  whole  school  in  mathematics,  and  also  take  the 
entire  charge  of  the  examination  of  the  lower  school . 

At  this  examination,  class-lists  of  honour  are  made  for 
each  form,  containing  the  names  of  those  who  have  done 
well  in  that  form.  There  are  six  such  class  lists,  namely, 
divinity,  classics,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  and  natural  philosophj'.  A  first  class 
in  classics  counts  4 ;  in  any  otlier  subject,  2 :  a  second 
in  classics,  2;  in  any  other  subject,  1.  Every  boy  who  can 
make  up  4   in  this  method  of  counting  gets  a  prize. 

The  class  lists  for  last  Christmas  will  be  found  in  the 
school  list,  pp.  17-30.  Opportunity  is  taken  at  the 
Christmas  examination  to  encourage  boys  to  study  by 
themselves.  At  this  examination  they  are  required  to  take 
in  all  that  they  have  done  in  form ;  but  they  are  also 
allowed  to  take  in  books  read  by  themselves,  and  marks  are 
given  for  these  extras  (as  they  are  called),  which  contribute 
towards  getting  the  above-named  honours.     Appended  is  a 
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list  of  the  extras  taken  in  by  each  boy  in  the  sixth  form  this 
December,  and  a  table  showing  the  extras  taken  in,  some  by 


one  boy,  some  by  another,  in  every  form  in  the  upper  and 
middle  schools.* 


*  Sixth  Fohm  Extras,  Christmas  1861. 


- 

Cliissics. 

Divinity. 

History 
and  Geography. 

Mathematics. 

Mod.  Languages 

and 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Repetition. 

1 

Thucydides.Bk.VI. 

- 

- 

. 

Schiller's    Wilhelm 
Tell. 

- 

Thueydicles.Bk.TI., 
c.  i.-htvi. 

"                  "                     "                     " 

Grote's    Greece,   Vol. 
XII.,  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, ch.  xci.,  xcii., 
xciii.,  xciv. 

Conic      Sections— the 
EUipse. 

■ 

Lines  not  specified. 

3 

Aristophane.s  Achar- 
nenscs. 

"                  "                     "                     " 

-            . 

Todhuuter's    Analj'ti- 
cal  Conic  Sections — 
the    Straight    Line 
and  Circle. 

Mill's  Logic,  Bk.III., 
i.-xii. 

Soph.  Antigone,  400. 

4 

Thucydidcs,  Bk.  I., 

(L-lx.). 

"      "     ' 

Macaulay's    England, 
reign  of  "William  and 
Mary,  c.  xi.,  xii.,  xiii., 
xiv. 

Beasley's    Trigonome- 
try, sees.  3, 4,  5. 

-           -           -          ■ 

Lines  not  specified. 

5 

Eumenides 

Rawlinson's   Bamp- 
ton  Lectures. 

- 

. 

- 

Lines  not  specified. 

G 

Thucydides.Bk.VI., 
c.  i.-lxvi. 

Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  ch.  li.- 
viii. 

CJrote's    Greece.    Vol. 
VII..  p.  162-485. 

- 

1 

Byron.  400. 

7 

Juvenal,  III.,  X.      - 

Trench  on  the  Para- 
bles, XX. to  XXX. 

Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  I.. 

(1.-XX.) 

- 

. 

Eokeby.  c.  i. 

8 

Eumenides 

- 

.  - 

150  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
amples in  Colenso's 
Algebra. 

- 

Catullus  Epithalamimn. 
408  lines. 

9 

Thucydides.Bk.IV., 

Trench  on  the  Para- 

. 

- 

MichelefWarsofRe- 

Horace  Odes,  Bk.  II., 

i.-lXS!L. 

bles,  XX.  to  XXX. 

ligion,  i.-viii.,  xxi.. 

i.-xv.  inclusive. 

10 

Thucydides,  Bk.  I., 

Blunt's  Undesigned 

Grote's  Greece.  vol.VI., 

. 

XXVI. 

Thierry's     Norman 

Shakspeare,  400. 

i.-lxs. 

Coincidences,  pts. 

300  pages. 

Conquest,    Books 
VIII.-X. 

i.  and  ii. 

11 

Juvenal  III.,  X. 

■     "      ■      " 

Geog.  Hughes'  South 
America   and    Aus- 
tralia. 

-            -            -           . 

-           -           -         . 

Horace   Ep.,   Bk.    I., 
300. 

12 

Thucydides,  Bk.  I., 
i.-lxx. 

Trench  on  the  Mira- 
cles, the  first  ten. 

Grote's    Greece,    vol. 
VI.,  300  pages. 

- 

- 

Antigone,  400. 

15 

Homer  Iliad. XXIII. 

Pnley's         Natural 
Theology,  i.-xi. 

Beasley's  Trigonome- 
try, sees.  6  to  end. 

Guizot,  "Washington, 
Preface  and  ch.i.-vii. 

Horace  Odes,  III.,  40O. 

14 

Thucydides,  Bk.  IV.,' 

. 

MacauLay's    England, 

120  Miscellaneous  Ex- 

Thiers'      Consulate 

The  XI.  Id.vll  of  Theo- 

i.-lxM. 

c.  xri.-xix.  inclusive. 

a*ples  of  Hall's  Al- 
gebra. 

and  Empire,  Battle 
of  Jena. 

critus  (Cyclops).  80 
lines. 
Horace  Odes,III.,i.-v., 

288. 

15 

Thucydides,  Bk.  VI., 

Stanley's  Sinai  and 

- 

80  Miscellaneous  Ex- 

Guizot, Washington, 

Paradise     Lost,     350 

i.-lxvi. 

Palestine,  ch.  ii.- 
viii.  inclusive. 

amples    in     Hall's 
Algebra. 

Preface  and  ch.i.-vii. 

lines. 

IG 

Thucydides.Bk.VI., 

;     It,.; 

Ditto       ditto 

Arnold's  Home.  vol.III. 

17 

I.-IXVI. 

Thucydides,  Bk.  VI., 
i.-lxvi. 

Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  ch.  ii.- 
vii.  inclusive. 

Hall's     Algebra,    190 
Miscellaneous     Ex- 
amples. 

- 

Horace,  Bk.  III.,  400. 

18 

Juvenal,  III.,  X. 

- 

Macaulay's    England, 
i.,  ii.,  iii. 

- 

Goethe's     Reinecke 
Fuchs,  Cantos  i.-ix. 

19 

Thucydides,  Bk.  VI., 
i.-lxvi. 

Macaulay's    England, 
c.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  and 
Geog.  Hughes'  Ma^ 
nual.  c.  XV.,  xvi..  xvii. 

Theocritus  Idylls.  XI. 
and  XV. 

20 

Trench  on  the  Mira- 
cles, the  first  ten. 

Prescott's  Me.vico,vol. 
I. 

21 

Juvenal  III.,  X. 

Paley's         Natural 
Theology,  i.-xi. 

- 

MiU's  Logic,  Bk.III., 
i.-xii. 

Juv.,  Sat.  X. 

22 

Eumenides 

- 

Macaulay,    vii.,    viii.. 

- 

Shakspeare,  400. 

23 

Aristophanes  Achar- 
neiises. 

- 

•-            .            .           . 

Beasley's  Trigonome- 
trj',  c.  4  to  end. 

Golding    Bird,   the 
last  2  chapters. 

Virgil,  ^n.,  IX..  400. 

2i 

Virgil,  the  Eclogues 

Blunt's  Undesigned 
Coincidences,  pts. 
i.  and  ii. 

Ma^-aulay,  small  edit., 
3rd  vol.,  400  pa^es, 
reign  of  James  II. 

.           -           .          - 

Scott's  Mannion,  800. 

23 

Thucydides,  Bk.  VI., 
i.-lxvi. 

-        ^  - 

- 

Euclid,  I.,  IL  - 

ThieiTy,  v.  III.,  190 
pages. 

L'Allcgro  and  II  Pen- 
seroso. 

2G 

Eumenides 

Blunt's  Coincidences, 
first  part. 

. 

"                       "                       "                    ~ 

■WheweU's  History  of 
Inductive  Science^, 
Bks.V.,XII.,XIII. 

Lines  not  specified. 

27 

Eumenides     - 

Rawlinson's  Bamp- 

- 

- 

Mill's     Logic,     Bk. 
III.,  i.-xii. 

ton  Lectures. 

28 

Thucydides.Bk.VI., 

. 

Macaulay's    England. 

Hall's    Algebra,     100 

- 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel, 
Canto  1.,  II. 

c.  i.-lxvi. 

c.  i.,  ii..  iii. 

Miscellaneous     Ex- 

1 

amples. 

29 

- 

Hughes'     Geography, 
c.    XV.,    xvi..    xvii.; 
Gi'ote's  Greece,  vol. 
v.,  400  pages. 

Horace  Epistles,   Bk. 
I.,  300. 

30 

Thucydides,  Bk.  I., 

I.  and  II.  Samuel    - 

Grote's    Greece,    vol. 

. 

Maurj's  Phys.  (Jeog. 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel, 

i.-lxx. 

v.,  c.  xxiviii.,  xxxix., 
xl.,  xli..  xlii.,  xliv. 

of  the  Sea,  c.  i.,  ii., 
iii.,  v.,  viii..  ix..  x.. 

Canto  I.,  II. 

31 

Thucydides,  Bk.  IV., 
i.-lxxx. 

Trench  on  the  Mira- 
cles, the  first  ten. 

- 

Hall's    Algebra,     100 
Miscellaneous     Ex- 
amples. 

xii.,  xiii. 

.•52 

-           -           .         . 

Paley's         Natural 
Theology,  i.-xi. 

- 

Beasley's  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, c.  i.-iii. 

33 

Eumenides     - 

Stanley's  Palestine, 
ch,  ii.-vii.  inch 

Macaulay's     England, 
c.i..  ii.,  iii. 

• 

Shakspeare's  Richard 
III.,  450  lines. 

.34 

Livy,  Bk.  IX. 

33 

Blunt's  Undesigned 
Coincidences,  pts. 
i.  and  ii. 

Grote's    Greece,    vol. 
VII.,  .180  pages. 

3B 

Thucydides.Bk.VI., 
c.  i.-lxviii. 

37 

Eumenides,  last  BOO 
lines. 

38 

, 

- 

Hughes'  South  Ame- 



rica  and  Australia. 

Answers. 

Edgbt. 

The  Trustees, 


Where  "  Lines  not  specified  "  is  entered.  400  lines  are  meant  of  some  poetry ;  but  the  record  happens  to  be  lost  of  what  the  hnes  were. 

Qq  2 
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Axs-svEES.  ]  3.  Tlie  rewards  in  the  nature  of  scholarships,  prizes,  &c., 

given  in  this  school,  are  as  follows  : — 

Rugby.  I.  The  exhibitions  mentioned  in  Christmas  school  list, 

pass  "l- 

The  Trusiees.         The  examination  for  these  exhibitions  is  conducted  by 

examiners,  nominated   by  the   Vice-Chancellors   of 

Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The  boys  are  examined,— 
a.  In  the  work  of  the  half  year,  classics,  mathematics, 

modern  languages,  divinity,  and  history. 
0.  In  some  classical  subject  {e.i/.  a  Greek  play),  pre- 
pared entirely  by  themselves. 
r.  In  classical  composition  of  the  usual  kinds. 
d.  In  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  of  passages 
not  before  seen. 

II.  The  scholarships  mentioned  in  Christmas  school  list, 

page  4. 
The  subjects  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  are  always  pre- 
pared at  home  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 

III.  The  Christmas  prizes  mentioned  in  the  answer  to 
the  last  question. 

IV.  Three  prizes  given  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  to 
each  form,  for  the  best  form  work  throughout  the 
half  year. 

V.  The  various  prizes  mentioned  in  school  list,  pp.  6,  7,  y. 

All  the  work  for  these  prizes  is  done  out  of  school, 
unaided. 


1-1.  Every  boy  above  the  lower  school,  and  below  the 
sixth  form,  must  have  a  classical  ])rivate  tutor  (such  as  are 
tliose  that  are  referred  to  in  answer  to  question  10,  Part  II.), 
whose  [jupil  lie  continues  to  be,  as  a  general  rule,  throughout 
his  stay  at  the  scliool. 

The  work  which  the  private  tutors  do  with  their  pupils 
consists  in. 

First,  two  lessons  a  week  in  some  classical  author. 

Secondly,  looking  over  and  correcting  some  of  their 
exercises. 

Thirdly,  any  s])ecial  work,  which  in  particular  cases  they 
may  think  necessary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  half  year,  the  tutors  agree  upon 
a  definite  portion  of  some  classical  author,  to  be  read  by  the 
upjier  school  (not  including  the  sixth),  and  another  portion 
to  be  read  by  the  middle  school.  In  teaching  these  each 
tutor  takes  his  pujiils  as  he  would  take  a  form,  making  one 
form  of  all  his  upper  school  pupils,  and  another  of  all  those 
who  are  in  the  middle  school. 

The  exercises  to  be  looked  over  and  corrected  are  some 
of  those  which  are  set  by  the  form  master,  and  they  are 
finally  shown  up  to  him,  both  in  the  corrected  and  the  un- 
corrected state. 

The  special  work  is,  of  course,  left  to  the  tutor's  dis- 
cretion ;  but  it  generally  consists  of  extra  composition. 

The  chief  advantage  of  requiring  every  lioy  to  have  a 


Extra  Subject.s  for  Forms  below  the  Sixth 
Christmas  1861. 


Form. 


The  Twenty    - 


Classics. 


Di\imty. 


History  and 
Geography. 


IMatlieraatics. 


Modern  Languages 

and 
Xatural  Philosophy. 


Livy,  Bk.   IX., 
35  chapters. 


The  Fifth 


Second  Fifth, 
Mr.  Ansty's 
division. 


As  above 


.is  above 


Second    Fifth,    Aristophanes 
Mr.  Arnold's      Vespa;. 
division. 


Upper  Middle,  1,'  Horace,  Odes, 
both  (liWsions.  |    Book  II, 


Upper  Middle,  2, 
both  divisions. 


Mr.  Moberly's 
Form. 


Lower  Middle, 
both  divisions. 


As  above 


As  above 


2  Boolis  of  Samuel, 
with  Keheiniah  and 
Ezra;  Blunt's  Scrip- 
tural Coincidences, 
pp.  1-218;  Trench  on 
the  Parables,  Part 
I.-X. 


Homer,   Iliad, 
VI. 


Blunt's  Undesijrned 
Coincidences,  P.art 
II.;  Hora^  Pauliufe. 
one  third;  Trench  on 
Parabh^s,  one  third ; 
Samuel ;  I.  and  II. 
I.  Kings. 


2  Books  of  Samuel, 
with  53rd  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  by  neart ; 
ditto  Kings,  ditto; 
Ezra,  Neheniiah,  and 
Esther,  with  13th  e. 
of  St,  Matthew,  by 
heart. 


2  Books  of  Samuel, 
with  Isaiah,  c.  liii.,  by 
heart,  or  2  Books  of 
Kings,  with  ditto  by 
ditto;  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther, 
with  selected  chap- 
ters from  St.  Matthew 
or  St.  John,  by  heart ; 
or  the  Acts  in  Eng- 
lish, or  half  the  Acts 
in  Greek. 

120  pases  of  Stanley's 
Palestine;  150  pages 
of  Blunt's  Coinciden- 
ces. 

■Wilberforce's  Five  Em- 
pires, pp.  1-126; 
Blunt's  Reformation, 


Psalm  civ.  and  evil., 
by  heart;  the  sub. 
stance  of  cv.  and  cvi. 


1st   or   2nd    Book    of 
Samuel. 


Arnold's  Rome,  chapters 
xliii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  xlvi. ; 
Merivale's  Fall  of  the 
K«man  Empire,  250 
l)ages;  Robertson's 
Chas.  v.,  chapters  i.,  ii., 
iii.,  and  iv.;  Thierry's 
Norman  Conquest, 
vol.  II.  ;c.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,iv.; 
Groto's  Greece,  Pelo- 
ponncsian  "War,  270 
pa^es;  Mackintosh's 
i5hgland,lst,230  pages ; 
Hughes'  Manual  of 
Geography,  chapters 
Ixix.-xcviii.,  cxvii.- 
clvi.,  with  small  print 
of  exxxii. 

Macaulay's  England, 
c.  ix.,  X..  xi.;  .Arnold's 
Rome,  vol.  III.;  Grotc's 
Greece,  vol.  VI.,  300 
pages ;  Schiller's  30 
Years  War;  Prescott's 
Mexico,  vol.  I. ;  Hughes' 
Physical  Geography, 
Introduction;  Europe, 
IVlaps. 

The  Student's  Hume,  or 
any  portion  of  English 
Historv  from  beginning 
to  1200  A.D.,  about  200 
pages ;  Arnold's  Rome, 
c.  xliii.-xlv.,  190  pages; 
Macaulay's  EngUind, 
c.  ii.-v.,  250  p. ;  Clough's 
Plutarch's  Lives,  220 
p.  :  Hughes'  Manual, 
Great  Britain,  e.  iv.. 
pages  69-12.5,  with  Map. 

Any  portion  of  English 
History  up  to  1200  A.D., 
generally  either  the 
Student's  H\mie,  or 
"Thierry,  or  Macaulay's 
England,  or  .Arnold's 
Rome ;  or  Clough's 
Plutarch ;  Hughes' 
Manual,  c.  iv.,  p.  69-125, 
with  maps,  one  finishecl 
out  of  school,  a  second 
blank  for  examination. 

150  of  Arnold's  IU>me; 
150  p.  of  Creasev's 
Battles:  200of  Malkin's 
Parallels;  50  paees  of 
Hughes'  Geography. 

Prescott's  Me.\ico,  Bks. 
II.  III.;  Macaulay's 
Essays  (Clive  and 
"Warren  Hastings) ; 
Geography  of  India,  in 
Hughes,  c.  X.,  with 
maps. 

Prescott's  ^lexico,  120 
pages ;  Wilberforce's 
Five  Empires. 


Markham's  England, 
Henry  VII.,  Common- 
wealth, or  "Wilber- 
force's Five  Empires ; 
North  America  in 
Hughes'  Manual, 


According  to  set  -  |  Thierry's  Norman 
Conquest,  250 
pages ;  Thiers' 
Consulat,  270 
pages. 


Lines. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Colenso's  Fi-actions, 
every  third  sum. 


According  to  set  - 


Thierry's  Norman 
Conquest.  100 
pages ;  Mignet's 
Marie  Stuart, 
100  pages. 

According  to  set  - 


Horace*  Odes  500, 
Virgil,  350,  Shako- 
peare,  .330,  Tenny- 
son, 500,  Milton 
Lycidas,  I'Allegro. 
and  100  of  Para- 
dise Lost ;  Scott, 
650,  Sophocles 
Ajax  300,  B.vron 
(Siege  of  Corinth) 
400. 


300  of  Sophocles, 
400  of  Virgil,  Mil- 
ton, or  Shaks- 
peare,  -450  of 
Horace,  COO  of 
Scott. 


Milton  or  Shaks- 
pearc  400,  Scott 
or  Teimyson  600, 
Horace  Odes  600, 
Virgil  400,  Greek 
Iambics  300, 

Homer  300. 


As  above. 


250  of  Virgil  or 
Shakspeare,  350 
of  Hor.ace,  500 
Scott. 

450  Macanlav,  UO 
Scott,  250  Sliaks- 
pearo  or  Milton, 
200  Latin. 


Ancient  Mariner. 


300     of    Scott   or 
Macaulay. 


Note.— A  boy  is  allowed  to  take  in  any  three  extras  besides  the  classical. 
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private  tutor  consists  in  the  permanence  of  the  connexion. 
A  boy  passes  fi-om  form  to  form,  and  in  doing  so  is 
necessarily  handed  on  from  one  teacher  to  another ;  and  it 
may  often  happen  that  he  only  stays  a  quarter  of  a  year 
under  one  form  master.  The  form  niastcr,  therefore,  cannot 
know  enough  about  him,  to  be  always  able  to  give  him  the 
best  adx'ice.  But  the  same  tutor  has  charge  of  him  through- 
out, and  ends  with  knowing  him  well. 

The  tutor  sends  home  his  character,  and  corresponds 
with  his  parents.  In  all  difficulties,  he  naturally  goes  to 
his  tutor.  And  if  a  serious  complaint  is  made  against  him, 
the  head  master  would  confer  with  his  tutor  before  deciding 
on  his  case. 

Further,  the  system  has  great  advantages  for  the  masters. 
'Hie  master  in  a  low  form  will  find  little  in  his  form  work  to 
keep  alive  his  knowledge  of  more  advanced  scholarship, 
but  he  will  have  pupils  all  over  the  school,  who  will,  there- 
fore, keep  his  knowledge  fully  employed.  And  this  reacts 
upon  all  his  teaching,  and  makes  him  better  able  to  handle 
his  form.  \or  is  it  a  disad\'antage  to  the  master  of  a  high 
form,  to  be  forced  to  work  with  boys  very  much  lo^\■er  in 
the  school,  and  so  to  keep  fully  before  his  mind  the  more 
elementary  parts  of  classical  scholarship. 

The  danger  of  the  system  is,  that  boys  maj-  get  too  much 
help,  and  the  work  in  form  may  be  robbed  of  all  reality  as 
not  being  really  done  by  the  boys  themselves.  This  is  met 
by  requiring  that  the  tutor  shall  not  assist  the  boy  in  pre- 
paring the  school  lessons  at  all. 

On  the  wliole  the  system  works  e-xceedingly  well.  It 
was  first  introduced  here  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  1830,  and  has 
gradually  spread  over  the  school. 

15.  The  private  tutors  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  school  lessons. 

16.  There  is  no  limit  absolutely  prescribed,  either  to  the 
number  of  private  jnijiils  under  a  tutor,  or  to  the  number 
of  boys  in  a  form.  But  as  a  tutor  is  never  paid  for  more 
than  50,  the  number  of  pupils  never  exceeds  that  number 
much.  And  the  number  in  ea^h  form  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  boys  to  masters,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be.  The  average  number  of  boj's  under  a  master  is 
now  33.  The  average  number  of  pupils  under  a  classical 
tutor  is  45. 

17.  If  the  master  of  the  boarding-house  be  a  classical 
tutor,  he  is  the  classical  tutor  of  all  the  boys  in  his  house ; 
if  not,  the  parents  may  select;  but  in  practice  they  usually, 
though  not  always,  leave  the  choice  to  the  boarding-house 
master. 

IS.  It  is  not  found  practicable  to  do  much  more  than  to 
allow  boys  to  have  extra  private  tuition  in  ])articular  subjects. 
Thus  a  boy  can  have  extra  private  tuition  in  mathematics 
or  modern  languages.  And  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
boys  is  generally  enough  to  permit  this.  But  where  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  boy  has  time  enough,  he  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  drop  the  two  lessons  a  week  -(i-hich  he  does  with 
his  classical  tutor  ;  the  tutor's  fee  in  that  case  being  re- 
duced from  10?.  lOi-.  to  5/.  5s. ;  and  boys  in  the  fifth  form  or 
above  it  are  sometimes  allowed  to  drop  Latin  verses.  This 
however  is  not  permitted  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  master,  the  form  master,  and  the  tutor ;  since  it  is  found, 
that,  whate^'er  ^■alue  may  be  attached  to  the  MTiting  of  Latin 
verses  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  certainly  invaluable  as  an  instru- 
ment of  teaching  Latin,  and  those  who  leave  it  off  begin  soon 
to  fall  behind  the  others  in  their  classical  lessons  generally. 

The  system  of  extras  at  the  Christmas  examination 
descrdjcd  in  the  answer  to  question  12,  and  several  of  the 
prizes  enumerated  in  the  school  list,  pp.  7,  S,  must  also  be 
considered  as  affording  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of 
studies  for  which  any  boy  may  have  a  natural  aptitude. 

1!).  The  instruction  given  in  the  ordinary  course  is  quite 
sufficient  without  supplementary  aid  to  jjrepare  a  hoy  of 
good  ability  for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities,  and 
is  not  only  sufficient,  but  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be 
obtained.  So  also  it  is  sufficient,  and  in  most  cases  ])robably 
the  best,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  competitive  examinations 
for  the  Ci^'il  Ser\-ice  in  India  ;  but  in  this  ease  the  compe- 
tition being  open  to  young  men  of  21,  boys  coming  straight 
from  school,  and  therefore  not  over  19,  will  not  be  often 
successful.  At  that  age  two  years  make  a  great  difference. 
Only  one  candidate  for  these  appointments  has  ever  gone  to 
the  examination  straight  from  Rugby,  and  he  passed  twenty- 
ninth  out  of  80. 

The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Civil  Services  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  Army,  are  of  a  more  special  character, 
and  most  boys,  even  of  good  ability,  would  be  deculedly  the 
better  for  six  months'  reading  with  a  private  tutor  just 
before  going  in.  But  with  that  ])roviso,  ttie  public  school 
system  is  the  best  jjreparation  to  fit  boys  of  good  ability  for 
these  examinations  also.  To  supply  this  sjiecial  teaching  to 
boys  still  remaining  at  Rugby  would  interfere  too  much 
with  the  ordinary  system. 

20.  The  list  sent  here^vith.     [See  appended  list.1 


21.  There  is  a  tolerable  library,  a  catalogue  of  which  is 
sent  herewith. 

The  boys  can  go  into  it  twice  a  week,  for  an  hour  ; 
wlien  the  VTiting  master  is  there  to  help  them  to  find  any 
books  they  want,  and  to  see  that  they  enter  in  a  register, 
provided  for  the  purpose,  the  books  they  take  out. 

There  are  also  libraries  in  each  boarding-house,  kept  uj) 
by  a  subscription  of  10s.  a  year  from  each  boy  in  the  house. 
This  is  managed  by  the  sixth  form  boys,  but  is  readily 
accessible  to  all. 

'I'lie  natural  jihilosophy  tutor  has  given  an  account  of  his 
apparatus  and  laboratory  with  his  pajiers  B.  C.  P.  E. 

22.  A  drawing  master  is  appointed,  who  attends  on 
Saturdays  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sometimes  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Prizes 
are  given  for  drawing,  and  marks  enough  to  make  the 
diffei-ence  of  a  place  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  half  year. 

A  music  master  is  also  appointed,  and  boys  attend  him  to 
learn  singinsj,  and  can  also  be  taught  to  play. 

The  number  of  boys  learning  drawing  in  1860  was  49, 
and  the  number  learning  music  was  42. 

23.  The  masters  and  tutors  are  easily  accessible  to  the 
boys  at  all  times,  and  become  very  thoroughly  acquaiTitcd 
with  them.  Pains  have  been  taken  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  masters  to  foster  the  |)ublic  opinion  in  the  school 
itself,  which  acts  very  powerfully  on  the  members  of  it. 
The  sixth  form  boys,  though  they  are  in  every  way  treated 
as  boys,  are  considered  by  their  schoolfeUows  as  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  good  name  of  the  school,  and  their  influence 
is  wholesome  and  powerful. 

The  religious  and  moral  training  of  l)nys  depends  not 
only  on  the  rules  by  which  the  school  is  governed,  but  still 
more  on  the  spirit  in  which  those  rules  are  administered. 
The  masters  at  Rugby  feel  that  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  boys  stands  above  everything  else,  and  it  is 
well  known  througliout  the  school  that  this  is  their  feeling. 

24.  1.  One  sermon  is  preached  every  Sunday  afternoon 

by  the  head  master.  This  has  been  the  practice 
since  the  time  of  Arnold. 

2.  The  duty   of  preparing   boys   for    confirmation 

devolves  on  their  tutors  or  boarding-house  mas- 
ters. The  preparation  usually  occupies  two 
hours  a  week  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
confirmation.  Besides  this,  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  head  master  addresses  the 
candidates  twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  the  school 
chapel.  These  addresses  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Church  catechism,  containing  both  practical  and 
doctrinal  comments  on  it, 

3.  All  the  boys  attend  the  services  in  the  chapel  on 

Sunday.  These  services  consist  of  the  Litany 
preceded  by  a  hvmn  at  Sw  ;  the  Morning  Sendee 
and  the  Communion  Service  at  Hi  ;  the  Even- 
ing Sernce  and  sermon  at  4. 
The  Holy  Coirmmnion  is  administered  on  the 
first  Simday  in  the  half  year,  and  on  the  last, 
and  at  least  twice,  sometimes  four  times  between. 
Attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  abso- 
lutely fi-ee. 
On  the  Saturday  evenings  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Communion  it  is  the  prac- 
tice for  the  head  master  to  make  an  address  in 
the  chapel  to  all  who  choose  to  come.  No  one 
need  come  that  does  not  like,  iiut  as  a  general 
rule,  all  those  who  intend  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  are  present. 

4.  No  absolute  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  oljser- 
.  vance  of  Sunday  ;  but  the  masters  would  cheek 

any  emplo^-ment  or  amusement  that  interfered 
with  it.  The  lessons  on  the  Monday  morning 
are  always  on  the  Greek  Testament  or  Bible. 

5.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  in  school 

consist  of, — 

a.  The  lessons  already  mentioned  in  forms 
B,C,D. 

b.  Sunday  lessons  every  Sunday  morning  from 
lOJto'lU. 

c.  Private  work  in  divinity  prepared  for  tlie 
examinations  already  described. 

(1.  Examinations  at  the  end  of  ever)- half  year, 
with  a  large  number  of  marks  assigned  to  the 
subject. 

25.  Tlie  punishments  in  use  are  : — 

1.  Solitary  confinement  for  an  bom-  or  two  hours. 
Only  used  in  the  lower  school. 

2.  Caning  on  the  hand.  Used  both  in  the  lower 
and  middle  school,  but  in  the  upper  forms  of  the 
latter  very  rai-ely. 

3.  Latin  or  Greek  to  be  written  out,  or  translated, 
or  learnt  by  heart  ;  used  throughout  the  school. 

4.  Flogging. 


Answers. 
Rugby. 


The  Trustees. 


Qq   3 
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Answers.  5.  Request  to  the  parents  for  removal. 

6.  Expvilsion. 

EuGBY.  There  is  no  code  of  punishment.     But  care  is  taken  to 

proportion  the  punishment  to  the  offence. 

The  Trustees.        The  first  three  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  assistant 

masters,  if  they  thinlv  fit.  The  last  three  are  reserved  for  the 

head  master. 

26.  All  ofiences  do  not  come  before  the  head  master.  The 
assistant  masters  use  their  discretion  in  regard  to  the  offences 
which  they  will  report  to  him  :  but  in  jjractice  all  very 
serious  offences  would  be  so  reported.  Offences  are  also 
reported  to  him  by  the  sixth  form,  if  they  are  such  as  the 
sixth  form  either  cannot,  or  think  it  better  not  to  correct 
themselves. 

The  head  master  always  carefully  inquires  into  every  offence 
so  reported,  and  never  punishes  unless  on  clear  evidence. 

In  all  cases  brought  before  him  the  head  master  awards 
the  punishment  and  also  inflicts  it. 

27.  The  sixth  form  have  jjowers  to  enforce  obedience  to 
school  rules.  If  boys  are  seen  by  any  member  of  the  sixth 
form  going  out  of  bounds,  or  smoking,  or  breaking  the 
school  rules  in  any  other  way,  or  disobeying  any  temporary 
order  given  out  by  the  head  master,  it  is  his  duty  to  punish 
them,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  report  them  to  the  head 
master. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  sixth  form  in  rotation  to  keep 
order  in  school  while  names  are  called  over,  to  call  over 
names  in  their  own  boarding-houses  at  dinner,  at  locking 
up,  and  at  evening  prayers.  They  also  read  prayers  in  the 
evening  if  the  ma.ster  of  the  boarding-house  be  absent. 

The  check  on  the  power  of  the  sixth  form  consists  in  the 
right  of  appeal.  AU  boys  may  ajipeal  if  they  please  from 
any  member  of  the  sixth  to  the  -n-hole  form,  and  the  form  is 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  listen.  All  boys  may  also  appeal 
to  the  head  master.  Such  ap])eals  are  not  frequent,  but  they 
are  made  sometimes,  and  always  recei^'e  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

28.  On  the  whole,  the  intrusting  of  such  powers  to  the 
sixth  form  contributes  much  to  the  efficient  working  of  the 
school.  It  represses  tyranny  better  than  any  other  plan  that 
could  be  devised.  It  enforces  discipline  without  necessitating 
constant  and  therefore  mischievous  super^'ision.  It  gives 
the  whole  school  a  sense  of  self-government  fl'hich  tends  to 
elevate  the  general  tone. 

The  boys  have  a  kind  of  constitution  of  their  own,  by 
which  they  make  rules  for  games  and  for  the  management 
of  the  school  close,  and,  subject  to  the  a|)proval  of  tbe  head 
master,  levy  taxes  for  these  objects.  The  .natural  head  of 
this  organization  is  the  sixth  form,  and  the  whole  school  is 
led  by  that  form  and  reacts  upon  it.  For  this  reason  the 
sixth  form  is  never  felt  to  be  an  alien  l)ody  by  the  rest. 

The  only  objection  to  this  use  of  the  sixth  form  is,  the 
danger  of  making  boys  too  soon  into  men ;  but  this  danger 
is  not  such  as  to  overbalance  the  advantages.  And  though 
some  boys  may  sometimes  be  lietrayed  into  a  little  self- 
importance  of  manner,  this  rarely  la.sts  long. 

29.  The  sixth  form  alone  have  the  po«'er  of  fagging,  and 
their  power  in  this  respect  does  not  extend  above  the  middle 
school.  The  personal  services  included  under  the  name  of 
fagging  amount  to  little  more  than  carrying  messages.  The 
fags  also  dust  the  studies  of  the  sixth  and  put  them  in 
order;  but  this  is  not  a  heavy  labour,  as  the  sixth  form  are 

43.  44.  liev.     not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  school,  and  in  most  houses 
F.  Temple,      these  studies  are  first  swept  by  tbe  servants. 
D.D..  Head         The  sixth  form  have  also  the  power  to  compel  all  boys  to 
Muster.         take  part  in  the  school  games  who  are  not  exempted  by 

authority.  Practically,  this  kind  of  fagging  is  almost  con- 
fined to  running  hare  and  hounds  and  brook-leaping,  and 
the  masters  exercise  a  supervision  over  this  to  ])reA-ent  any 
risk  to  health. 

The  advantage  of  these  rules  is  that,  first,  in  all  large 
assemblies  of  boys,  if  the  freedom  of  the  public  school 
system  is  allowed,  the  stronger  will  command  the  services 
of  the  weaker,  and  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  this  and 
regulate  it  than  leave  it  to  take  its  own  course.  Secondly, 
that  it  contributes  to  bind  the  school  together,  and  makes 
the  discipline  much  easier  and  more  wholesome.  Thirdly, 
it  keeps  up  tbe  more  athletic  games,  and  saves  many  an 
indolent  boy  from  giving  way  to  constitutional  laziness. 

30.  Instances  of  the  gross  abuse  of  the  power  of  fagging 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters  if 
they  were  at  all  frequent.  But  the  sixth  is  too  small  a 
body  to  hold  its  powers  by  force,  and  practically  is  obliged, 
and  as  a  general  rule  is  desirous,  to  consult  the  public  opinion 
of  the  school. 

31.  The  boys  are  at  school  37  weeks  in  the  year. 

32.  Boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  twice  a  year,  for  seven 
weeks,  beginning  ju.st  before  Christmas,  and  for  eight  weeks 
beginning  just  after  Midsummer. 

Besides  this,  every  boy  is  allowed  leave  of  absence  on  the 
request  of  his  parents,  once  in  a  half  year,  from  noon  on 


Tliursdajf  till  night  on  Saturday,  or  fi'om  noon  on  Saturday 
till  night  on  Monday.  About  a  third  of  the  school  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege. 

33.  There  are  no  whole  holidays.  The  ustial  half  holidays 
are  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday,  Thm-sday,  and  Saturday, 
and  once  in  three  weeks,  also,  that  of  Monday.  Copies, 
however,  are  looked  over  in  the  middle  school  on  Tuesdays 
and  in  part  of  the  upper  school  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Boys  in  the  lower  school  have  lessons  with  the  writing 
master  on  those  afternoons. 

34.  During  about  four  weeks  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  five  weeks  after,  the  boys  rise  at  7,  lireakfast 
at  74,  and  go  into  school  at  8.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  rise  at  6j,  go  into  school  at  7,  and  breakfast  at  8A 
They  go  to  bed  at  10. 

35.  The  length  of  time  allowed  for  play  \-aries  much  with 
the  place  of  a  boy  in  the  school.  During  a  whole  school 
day  a  boy  in  the  middle  school  will  have  three  school  les- 
sons requiring  preparation;  one  with  his  tutor  also  re- 
quiring preparation ;  and  one  school  lesson  not  requiring 
preparation.  The  play-time,  after  deducting  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  meals,  would  be  two  hours,  between  7  and  7. 
After  7  there  would  be,  perhaps,  work  for  another  hour 
or  t^vo  for  the  next  day.  Including  the  time  required  for 
preparation,  the  whole  time  of  working  would  be  between 
eight  and  nine  hours.  Bnt  the  work  is  nevermore  than 
this,  and  usually  much  less.  The  half  holidays  leave  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  the  boys'  own  disposal. 

36.  13  a.  2  R.  8  p. 

'ST.     1.  Entirely  open.     But  there  is  a  covered  racquet 
court  just  built. 

2.  Field,  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 

3.  Grass. 

38.  The  ground  is  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  school- 
house  and  schools,  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  field  occupied 
by  the  head  master,  on  the  remaining  two  sides  by  public 
roads,  along  one  of  which  on  its  opposite  side  is  a  row  of 
ordinary  houses. 

39.  'I'he  common  games  are  cricket,  football,  racquets, 
fives,  and  runs  over  the  country. 

Gymnastic  bars,  swings,  climbing  ladders,  and  ropes,  are 
put  up  in  one  part  of  the  close,  and  are  much  used. 

Once  a  year  the  boys  subscribe  to  give  prizes  for  running, 
leaping,  hurdle  racing,  and  other  similar  contests.  And  for 
some  time  before  tlie  day  the  intending  competitors  practise 
^■ery  assiduously. 

40.  The  railway  station  and  certain  parts  of  the  town  are 
out  of  bounds  ;  there  is  otherwise  no  limit  to  tlie  distance 
that  the  boys  may  go,  except  that  imposed  by  the  necessity 
of  being  hack  for  lesson  or  calling-over.  The  time  of  the 
lessons  is  gi-\-en  l)y  the  time  tables.  On  the  half  hoKdays 
there  is  a  calling-over  in  the  school  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  according  to  the  time  of  locking  up  ; 
the  times  of  the  calling-over  are  so  fixed  that  no  absence  in 
the  country  can  exceed  two  hours. 

41.  Xo  athletic  exercises  form  a  part  of  the  system  of 
education.  There  is  a  drill-serjeant  appointed,  who  drills 
all  who  are  sent  to  him  by  orders  from  their  parents. 

42.  It  is  certainly  the  general  custom  for  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
take  interest  in  all  the  games.  No  difference  between  dif- 
ferent intellectual  studies  in  this  respect  is  obser^'able. 

43.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-hfe  of  the 
education  given  at  Rugby,  they  are  as  good  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  great  public  school.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  reality  is  equal  to  the  ideal  which  the  system  itself 
suggests  ;  that  is  not  to  be  obtained  fi-oni  any  human 
institution,  and  certainly  not  from  our  school.  Nor  do  I 
mean  that  our  work  is  incapable  of  improvement.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  any  sudden  change  will  make  the  results 
better  than  they  are.  The  education  of  boys  at  school 
depends  in  reality  on  three  things  ;  on  the  influences  of 
their  homes  ;  on  the  traditions  of  the  school  deriv,fd  from 
the  past  ;  and  on  the  administration  of  it  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  of  these  three  is  quite  out  of  our  reach,  and 
yet  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  ;  the  second  is  only 
capable  of  very  slow  modification  through  the  third ;  the 
third  alone  is  in  our  hands.  Improvement  therefore  must 
be  slow. 

The  deficiency  of  Rugby  is  the  want  of  more  masters  not 
inferior  to  those  that  we  have,  llie  spirit  of  tlie  school  is 
good,  tlie  masters  work  hard,  heartily  together,  and  ^-ith  a 
high  aim.  But  the  power  of  making  what  is  taught  tell  with 
force  upon  the  pupils,  depends  much  on  their  number.  A 
master  cannot  give  thorough  attention  to  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  boys  ;  and  the  younger  they  are  the  smaller  that 
number  ^^'ill  be.  When  the  forms  get  beyond  a  manageable 
size,  the  indolent  lose  the  spur  of  being  constantly  called  up, 
and  slip  into  downright  idleness,  and  all,  even  the  quiet  and 
diligent,  are  apt  to  do  their  work  loosely  and  inaccurately. 
The  discussion  of  the  best  system  of  instruction  belongs  to 
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the  next  question.  But  meanwhile  it  may  he  safely  asserted 
that  a  very  large  ])art  of  the  true  \'alue  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation is  lost  if  close  and  accurate  work  is  not  made  indis- 
pensuhle  throughout.  The  mental  discipline  of  learning  a 
dead  language  is  very  great,  if  the- learner  is  constantly 
compelled  to  attend  to  minute  details.  But  it  is  much 
diminished  if  the  learner  he  permitted  to  guess  at  the 
general  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  leave  all  the  nicer  shades 
of  meaning  out  of  sight.  In  this  respect  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  our  system  perfect.  The  instruction  is  not  so 
precise,  the  knowledge  is  not  so  accurate  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  nothing  will  correct  this  but  more  masters.  We  have 
now  14  masters  to  463  boys,  giving  33  boys  to  a  form. 
The  teaching  would  be  mucli  improved  if  we  had  4  masters 
more,  and  the  average  nuraljer  in  a  form  were  thus  reduced 
to  26. 

The  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  improvement  are, 
that  we  have  not  the  means  of  jiaying  more  masters,  and 
that  if  we  had  we  have  Jiot  a  sufficient  number  of  school- 
rooms for  them  to  teach  in. 

It  might  seem  easy  to  remoA'e  the  first  obstacle  by  en- 
gaging masters  at  lower  salaries.  But  this  would  be  an 
improvement  in  one  way,  at  the  cost  of  a  serious  damage  in 
another.  Good  men  cannot  be  got  below  a  certain  price. 
The  work  is  very  severe,  and  a  man  must  have  the  means  of 
saving  money  against  the  time  when  he  can  continue  such 
work  no  longer.  .There  is  probably  no  employment  which 
exhausts  a  man  so  thoroughly  as  teaching  ;  and  this  is  well 
known,  and  men  will  not  enter  on  such  a  ])rofession  unless 
they  have  the  prospect  of  pro\'iding  for  independence  when 
retirement  from  work  has  become  necessai-y.  Moreover,  to 
be  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  requires  a  combination  of 
many  qualities  ;  and  the  men  who  possess  that  combination 
are  proportionally  rare.  In  consequence  their  price  is  high. 
Men  would,  no  doubt,  come  for  low  salaries  at  first,  if 
they  had  prospect  of  considerable  increase  afterwards.  The 
hope  of  having  a  boarding-house  was  once  a  strong  induce- 
ment, and  though  now  not  so  strong  it  still  operates.  But 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  masters  removes  that  hope 
further  away  from  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
There  are  18  under  masters,  and  if  tour  were  added,  there 
would  be  22 ;  and  there  are  but  seven  boarding-houses. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  further  fact  that  boarding- 
houses  are  not  so  profitable  as  they  were.  The  profits  are 
lessened,  partly  by  the  high  price  of  provisions,  meat  costing 
not  far  from  twice  as  much  as  it  did  20  years  ago ;  jjartly 
by  the  change  of  habits,  which  necessitates  both  better 
])rovisions,  better  accommodation  and  more  servants  than 
\vere  formerly  required.  I  doubt  if  the  profit  per  boy  is  much 
more  than  half  what  it  was  in  1842. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  argue  a  matter  of  this  kind  on 
any  abstract  grounds  of  fitness,  as  if  a  certain  income  ought 
to  be  sufficient.  The  salaries  of  assistant  masters  are 
regulated  by  the  market,  just  like  everything  else  that  can 
be  e.'cpressed  in  money.  The  arrangements  made  here  in 
]  858  lowered  the  value  of  the  assistant  masterships  as  far  as 
I  think  it  safe  to  lower  them.  At  that  time,  I  could  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  very  best  men  %\ith  ease.  Now  I 
find  this  possible,  but  no  longer  easy.  A  step  further 
would  make  it  impossible,  and  we  should  get  masters  of  a 
lower  kind.  In  that  case,  I  do  not  think  we  should  gain 
as  much  as  we  should  lose.  The  teaching  might  gain  in 
accuracy,  though  even  that  would  be  doubtl'ul ;  but  it  would 
lose  in  life  and  spirit. 

I  can  see  but  two  ways  in  which  the  money  for  additional 
masters  could  be  provided  :  either  by  adding  to  the  charge 
for  schooling,  or  by  adding  to  the  charge  for  board.  The 
sciiool  fees  are  now  154  guineas,  and  might  be  raised  to 
20  ;  the  board,  which  is  now  50  guineas,  might  be  made  to 
include  one  or  two  of  the  somewhat  anomalous  extras,  such 
as  tei  and  sugar,  and  might  then  be  raised  to  60.  This 
would  really  add  about  5  guineas  to  the  present  boarding 
fees.  The  former  is  the  more  equitable  course,  because  the 
pressing'  need  is  really  for  better  schooling,  not  for  better 
boarding.  The  money  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways 
would  enable  us  to  jjrocure  masters  enough  to  work  our 
system  thoroughly  well. 

To  add  more  masters  would,  however,  be  of  little  use, 
unless  we  had  more  school-rooms.  We  are  now  much 
pinched  for  want  of  room.  Evei-y  room  that  we  can  use  is 
used,  including  two  that  are  decidedly  too  small  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  to  these,  the  head  master's  hayloft 
has  been  converted  into  a  school-room,  and  we  rent  another 
in  the  'I'own  Hall.  Even  this  is  not  enough  to  gi\-e  each  of 
our  present  staff  of  masters  a  separate  room  for  his  form. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  school-room  is  large  enough,  if 
mere  space  be  considered,  to  take  in  several  forms.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  teach  more  than  one  form  well  in  one 
room.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  knowledge  acquired  in  spite  of  difficulties ;  and  a  Ijoy 
who  learns  in  spite  of  the  distraction  and  noise  caused  by 
two  or  three  other  forms  being  taught  within  hearing,  will 
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very  likely  have  gained  something  more  than  mere  know- 
ledge. But  in  such  circumstances  a  great  many  will  not 
learn  at  all.  And  assuredly  to  the  great  mass  of  boys  learn- 
ing is  quite  sufficiently  difficult,  even  if  every  removable 
hindrance  be  removed. 

We  ought  to  have  on  our  own  premises,  and  under  our 
own  control,  not  fewer  than  three  new  school-rooms,  even 
to  meet  the  wants  of  our  present  staff,  and  if  we  have  more 
masters,  we  ought  to  have  so  many  more  school-rooms. 
This  improvement  is  so  much  needed  that  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  cannot  otherwise  be  made 

These  are  the  impro\-ements  that  I  should  wish  to  see.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  if  these  are  made,  nothing  moi'e 
will  remain  to  be  done.  But  what  remains  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  masters  themselves.  And  though  we  can 
by  no  means  claim  to  be  beyond  all  need  of  advice  in  this 
respect,  and  hope  to  gain  much  by  what  we  shall  learn 
through- this  Commission  of  other  public  schools,  we  are  not 
deficient,  I  really  belie\'e,  either  in  energy  or  desire  to  mend. 
We  repeatedly  discuss  the  working  of  the  school  among 
ourselves ;  make  changes  as  they  seem  to  be  needed ;  and 
are  ready  to  make  more  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

44.  I  cannot  suggest  any  change  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. By  degrees  the  present  system  maybe  much  improved. 
But  I  understand  ihe  Commissioners  to  ask  whether  I  wish 
to  suggest,  not  such  alterations  as  we  can  make  for  our- 
selves, and  I  trust  are  endeavouring  to  make,  but  such  as 
would  require  superior  authority  to  introduce  :  the  total  or 
partial  surrender,  for  instance,  of  the  classics  as  the  staple  of 
instruction.     Such  alterations  I  cannot  advise. 

The  studies  of  boys  at  school  fall  imder  three  heads, — 
literature,  mathematics,  and  physical  science.  For  every 
branch  of  each  of  these  studies  \'ery  strong  arguments  may  be 
adduced.  A  boy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this  earth  on 
which  God  has  placed  him,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  geography.  He  ought  not  to  walk  in  the  fields 
in  total  Ignorance  of  what  is  growing  under  his  very  eyes,  and 
he  ought  therefore  to  learn  botany.  There  is  hardly  an  occu- 
pitio:  in  which  he  can  be  employed  where  he  will  not  find 
chemistry  of  service  to  him.  Mathematics  rule  all  other 
sciences,  and  contain  in  themselves  the  one  perfect  e.xample 
of  strict  logic.  It  is  absurd  that  an  English  youth  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  England  :  equally  absurd  that 
he  should  not  be  well  acquainted  with  its  noble  literature. 
So  each  study  in  its  turn  can  give  reasons  whj'  it  should  be 
cultivated  to  the  utmost.  But  all  these  arguments  are  met 
by  Lin  unanswerable  fact — that  oiu'  time  is  limited.  It  is 
not  possible  to  teach  boys  everything.  If  it  is  attempted 
the  result  is  generally  a  superficial  knowledge  of  exceedingly 
little  value,  and  liable  to  the  great  moral  objection  that  it 
encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A  boy  who 
knows  the  general  principles  of  a  study  without  knowing 
its  details,  easily  gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the 
test  of  putting  his  knowledge  to  use  v/ill  quickly  prove  that 
he  knows  vei-y  httle.  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a  distaste  for 
the  drudgery  of  details,  without  which  drudgery  nothing 
worth  doing  e^'er  yet  was  done. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  choice  among  these 
studies,  to  take  one  as  the  chief  and  to  subordinate  all  others 
to  that.  It  is  an  accident,  but  I  think  a  most  fortunate 
accident,  that  in  England  the  study  thus  chosen  to  take  the 
lead  in  our  highest  education  has  been  that  of  the  classics. 

I  should  not  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  only  possible 
system  of  education  for  all  ranks  in  this  country  is  one 
based  on  the  classics.  But  I  assume  that  the  schools  com- 
monly called  public  schools  are  to  aim  at  the  highest  kind  of 
education  ;  and  to  gi^■e  that  education,  I  think  the  classics 
decidedly  the  best  instrument.  When  we  have  to  choose 
between  literature,  mathematics,  and  physical  science,  the  plea 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  two  latter  is  utility.  They  supply 
a  man  with  tools  for  future  work.  Man's  chief  business,  it 
is  said,  is  to  subdue  nature  to  his  purposes,  and  these  two 
studies  show  him  how.  Those  who  use  this  plea  seem  to 
forget  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  consists  quite  as 
much  of  the  men  and  women  on  its  surface,  as  of  the  earth 
and  its  constituent  materials.  If  any  man  were  to  analyze 
his  own  life  he  would  find  that  he  had  fiir  itiore  to  do  with 
his  fellow  men  than  with  anything  else.  And  if  therefore 
we  are  to  choose  a  study  which  shall  pre-eminently  fit  a  man 
for  life,  it  v.'ill  be  that  which  shall  best  enable  him  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  motives  of  his  fellows. 

The  real  defect  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  as 
instruments  of  education  is  that  they  have  not  any  teniency 
to  humanize.  Such  studies  do  not  make  a  man  more  human, 
but  simijly  more  intelligent.  Physical  science,  besides  giving 
knowledge,  cultivates  to  some  degree  the  love  of  order  and 
beauty.  Mathematics  give  a  very  admirable  discipline  in 
precision  of  thought.  But  neither  of  them  can  touch  the 
strictly  human  part  of  oiu'  natin-e.  The  fact  is  that  all  educa- 
tion really  comes  from  intercourse  with  other  minds.  The  de- 
sire to  supply  bodily  needs  and  to  get  bodily  comforts  would 
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Answkhs.       prompt  even  a  solitary  human  oeing  (if  he  lived  long  enough) 

to  acquire  some  rude  knowledge  of  nature.    But  this  would 

EuGBV.         not  make  him  more  of  a  man.   That  which  supplies  the  per- 

petual  spur  to  the  whole  human  race  to  continue  incessantly 

Bev.  F.  Temple,   adding  to  our  stores  of  knowledge,  that  which  refines  and 

elevates  and  does  not  educate  merely  the  moral  nor  merely 

the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  whole  man,  is  our  commu- 
nion with  each  other  ;  and  the  highest  study  is  that 
which  most  promotes  this  communion,  by  enlarging  its 
sphere,  by  correcting  and  purifying  its  influences,  l)y  giving 
perfect  and  pure  models  of  what  ordinary  experience  can 
for  the  most  part  only  show  in  adulterated  and  imperfect 
forms. 

The  same  thing  is  said  in  another  way  n-hen  we  assert 
that  that  study  is  the  chief  instrument  of  education  which 
makes  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Taking  this  word  in  its  highest  and  best  meaning,  it  cer- 
tainly represents  the  aim  of  the  highest  education.  Now 
of  course  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  more  than  half  of  all  edu- 
cation in  any  given  instance  comes  not  from  the  studies  but 
from  the  teacher.  If  teachers  at  school  and  parents  at  home 
are  gentlemen,  they  will  do  more  to  make  the  boys  the  same 
than  any  study  can  do.  But  this  may  perhaps  remain  the 
same  whatever  study  we  make  the  chief  ;  meanwhile,  so  far 
as  the  study  selected  can  influence  the  result  (and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  its  influence  must  be  great),  that 
study  will  do  so  most,  which  most  familiarizes  a  boy's  mind 
with  noble  thoughts,  with  beautiful  images,  with  the  deeds 
and  the  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said,  and  all 
others  have  admired  and  loved. 

So  again  all  studies  up  to  a  certain  point  help  each  other. 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  boy  of  eight  who  has  been 
well  instiTicted  in  arithmetic  will  find  it  easier  to  learn-  Latin 
tlian  one  who  has  not.  And  so  physical  science  will  prepare 
the  way  in  some  degree  for  mathematics.  Every  study  has  a 
considerable  ])0wer  of  helping  every  other  study.  But  among 
all  the  possible  studies  this  ])Ower  appears  to  me  ]jre-enii- 
nently  to  belong  to  those  «-hich  I  have  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  literature.  I  believe  the  khid  of  education 
given  in  a  public  school  is  pre-eminently  that  which  tits  a 
youth  to  take  iip  any  study  whatever.  When  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  verjr  different  class  of  minds,  the  students  of  Kneller 
Hall,  I  found  that  studies  of  the  sort  included  under  the 
name  of  literature  did  more  to  fit  them  for  all  other  studies 
than  anything  else  that  I  could  teach  them.  My  experience 
here  is  still  the  same.  I  once  asked  a  tradesman  who  had 
been  himself  at  Rugby  school,  and  was  intending  to  send  his 
son,  whether  he  had  learnt  anything  here  that  was  of  use  to 
him  afterwards.  He  answered,  "  1  was  at  school  several 
"  years,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it  ;  I  learnt  there  what  I 
"  don't  think  I  could  have  learnt  as  well  anywhere  else,  how 
"  to  learn  anything  I  wanted."  The  Principal  of  Wellington 
College,  who  has  pecuhar  facilities  for  deciding  this  question, 
has  come,  I  believe,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  studies 
pursued  at  a  public  school  and  the  method  of  study  do  not 
always  gi^'e  a  boy  the  precise  thing  tliat  he  wants  for  im- 
mediate use  in  life  ;  but  they  give  a  training  which  enables 
him  to  study  almost  anything  alterwards  with  ease.  I  must 
repeat  what  I  said  above,  that  I  am  not  now  considering 
whether  other  systems  of  education  may  not  be  needed 
in  this  country  ;  but  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change 
the  system  in  use  at  our  ]mblic  schools. 

If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
liranches  of  literature,  the  classics  in  a  perfect  system  must 
be  the  substratum. 

In  the  first  place,  modern  literature  is  not  fully  in- 
telligible, except  to  those  who  have  studied  the  classics.  A 
student  of  maihematics  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to 
study  the  early  writers  on  the  science.  No  one  is  aided  in 
learning  the  difi'erenflal  calculus,  by  going  bade  to  fluxions. 
Nor  will  the  study  of  physical  science  gain  much  by  be- 
ginning with  the  wTitings  of  earlier  discoverers.  But  litera- 
ture can  only  be  studied  thoroughly  by  going  to  its  source. 
Modern  theo  ogy,  modern  philosophy,  modern  law,  modern 
history,  modern  poetry,  are  never  quite  understood,  unless 
we  begin  with  their  ancient  counterparts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
classical  literature  will  always  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  the  classic  life  contains,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has 
remarked,  "  precisely  the  true  corrective  for  the  chief  defects 
of  modern  hfe.  The  classic  writers  exhibit  precisely  that 
order  of»  virtues  in  wliieh  we  are  apt  to  be  deficient.  Tliey 
altogether  show  human  nature  on  a  grander  scale,  with  less 
benevolence,  but  more  patriotism ;  less  sentiment,  but  more 
self-contr61 ;  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue,  more  striking  in- 
dividual examples  of  it ;  fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more 
greatness  and  appreciation  of  greatness ;  more  which  tends 
to  exalt  the  imagination,  and  inspire  high  conceptions  of 
the  capabilities  of  human  nature.  If,  as  every  one  must 
see,  the  want  of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the  modern 
mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in  popular  estimation,  this 
is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders  it 


more  incuml^ent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their 
utmost  to  aid  in  preventing  their  decline." 

Lastly,  and  this  is  a  practical  consideration  of  the  greatest 
weight,  the  classical  system  of  education  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  our  great  schools  for  two  centuries ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  best  method  of  using  classical  learning  foi" 
purposes  of  education  is  so  far  understood,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters.  How 
far  from  easy  it  is  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of 
modern  languages  everj'  one  knows.  Men  who  can  teach 
French  or  German  can  be  found ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  man,  who  can  so  teach  French  and 
German,  as  at  the  same  time  to  form  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  learners. 

One  obvious  reply  may  be  made  to  all  this ;  that  many 
boys  need  something  more  than  the  cultivation  of  their 
facidties.  The  necessities  of  their  life  require  them  to.be 
furnished  over  and  above  with  knowledge  which  can  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  business  of  life.  Even  if  they 
have  learnt  how  to  learn,  others,  who  have  already  got  the 
peculiar  learning  required,  will  ha\-e  a  start  of  them,  which, 
in  this  age  of  competition,  can  never  be  made  up. 

This  is  to  some  extent  true,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  in 
this  counti'y  there  is  room  for  other  systems  of  education 
besides  the  classical. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  great  schools  established  in  which 
Greek  was  left  optional,  or  nearly  so;  and  Latin,  French, 
and  German  made  the  sta])le  of  instruction,  wliilc  a  little 
more  time  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and  physical  science. 
The  education  would  not  be  so  good,  but  would  he  niore 
ready  for  use;  and  though  not  equal  to  the  classical,  need 
not  fall  far  short  of  it.  Such  a  school,  or  veiy  neai-ly  such 
a  school,  is  \\'ellington  College;  and  the  modern  depart- 
ments of  Cheltenham  and  Marlborough  Colleges  approach 
the  same  idea.  But  I  thinlc  it  would  bo  most  unwise  be- 
cause such  schools  are  needed  to  attempt  to  convert  the 
public  schools  to  the  purpose,  nor  should  I  consider  it  wise 
to  follow  the  Cheltenham  and  Marlborough  example,  by 
attaching  to  the  public  schools  modern  dejiartments.  The 
classical  work  would  lose,  the  other  work  would  not  gain. 

I  have  said  enough  to  answer  the  question.  I  could 
describe  more  fully  Vvfhat  I  meant  by  such  schools  as  in  my 
judgment  would  sujiply  the  need  now  plainly  felt  for  a  good 
education  not  quite  so  classical  as  that  which  we  give  here. 
But  as  I  should  not  propose  to  make  Rugby  into  such  a 
school,  it  does  not  seem  to  fall  within  my  province  now. 

(Signed)       F.  TemI'LE. 
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1857.  ('.  H.  Pearson. 

R.  E.  Bartlett. 


•1851. 


Classics. 
Mathematics. 


•  1852.     Classics. 


Mathematics. 


Classics. 


f.  Pouadationers. 
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1853.    History. 
l  1854.     Classics. 

r  Mathe- 
"     \   niatics. 
„         History. 

r  Natural 
"     \  Science. 


1855.     Classics. 


„        History. 

1856.     Classics. 

/  Mathe- 

"      L  matics. 


Classics. 


3.  First  Classes  in— 
T.  Salt. 

G.  Lushington. 
J.  H.  Ramsay./. 

C.  L.  Dodgson. 

J.  F.  Bright. 

J.  W.  AVoodall. 

T.  W.  Jex  Blake. 
J.  D.  Sandford./. 
H.  Davey. 
C.  G.  Oakley./. 
J.  H.  Ramsay./. 
C.  P.  Clarke. 
R.  EUis. 

H.  Davey. 

J.  M.  Law. 
H.  Waddington. 
C.  Bowen. 
A.  G.  SeUar. 
T.  H.  Green. 
A.  O.  Rutson. 
J.  W.  Hoole. 

F.  L.  Latliam. 

G.  G.  Ramsay./. 

4.  Moderations.     Fu'st  Classes. 
J.  P.  Beck.  I 
G.  J.  Goschen. 

F.  W.Walker./. 
S.  H.  Hodgson.     J 

C.  Dodgson. 

T.  W.  Jex  Blake.   "1 

G.  Lushington.  I 
C.  E.  Oakley.  /.        ] 

H.  A.  Pickard.  >.1853.    Classics. 

J.  B.Winstanley.  f.  I 
J.  D.  Sandford./  | 
C.  H.  WaUace.        J 

J.  D.  Sandford. /       1853.  |  ^^^^}}e- 
■^  I  matics. 


}l85;. 
1 185S. 

1859. 

1860. 
1861. 


-1852.     Classics. 

r  Mathe- 
\  matics. 


H.  Davey.  "I 

W.  F.  Rawdon.         \ 

J.  Tanner.  >-1854. 

R.  Ellis. 

R.  H.  M.  Warrand 

H.  Davey. 

H.  Waddington. 

C.  Bowen. 
W.  C.  Cole. 

E.  H.  AVhinfield. 
H.  G.  Alington. 
J.  Lea  Warner. 
A.  O.  Rutson. 
O.  yi.  Gary./. 
W.  H.  Bullock. 

F.  L.  Latham. 

D.  Law. 

G.  Ramsay./. 
J.  Buckmaster. 
W.  J.  Tait./. 
A.  B.  Webb. 

E.  G.  Sandford./. 
J.  D.  Davenport.  „ 

C.G.^H^ Shorting.  |,g,l_ 


Classics. 


("Mathe- 

"      \  matics. 

1855.    Classics. 

■  1856. 


1857. 


-1858. 


.  1859. 


1860. 


r  Mathe- 
\  matics. 

Classics. 


S.  Fellowships. 
Balliol. 

Oriel. 


Universily. 


C.  S.  C.  Bowen,  185^. 
T.  H.  Green,  1860. 
C.  H.  Pearson,  1853. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  1855. 
A.  G.  Butler,  1856. 
C.  M.  Bull,  1854. 
H.  Davey,  1856. 


All  Souls. 

Magdalen. 
Bruseiiose. 

Corpus. 

'Vrinity. 


Wadham. 

Merton. 

Queen's. 

6.  Scholarships. 

Balliol. 


Corpus. 
University, 


Trinity. 


St.  John's. 
(Postmaster.) 
Merlon. 

(Students.) 
Ch.  C/i. 

Wadham. 
Lincoln. 


i'Demy.) 
Mar/dale  n . 

Broseiinse. 

Pembroke. 

Queen's. 


Exeter. 


Exhibitioners. 
Oriel. 

Co)-pus. 

Balliol. 

University. 

Lincoln. 


A.  G.  Watson,  18.53. 
G.  Lushington,  1854. 
A.  O.  Rutson,  1860. 
A.  Watson,  1852. 
F.  AValker,  1854. 
N.  Finder,  1851. 
R.  EUis,  1858. 
R.  E.  Bartlett,  1857. 
C.  G.  Cole,  1859. 
W.  B.  Dalbv,  1856. 

E.  C.  Cure,  "1852. 
T.W.  Jex  Blake,  1855. 

R.  EUis,  1852. 

C.  S.  C.  Bowen,  1853. 

D.  Law,  1856. 

F.  Walker,  1850.  / 
A.  B.  Webb,  1858. 
C.  G.  Shorting,  1860. 

F.  Henvey,  I860,  f. 
T.W.Jex  Blake,  1851. 
J.    B.    Winstanley, 

1851. /.I 
H.  Davey,  1852. 
H.  Waddington,  1853. 
R.  Parker,  1854. 
H.  T.  Rhoades,  1856. 

f. 

J.  M.  CoUyer,  1859. 
C.  D.  Cobham,  1861. 
A.  O.  Rutson,  1855-6. 
W.  G.  Cole,  1854. 
J.  Lee  Warner,  1855. 
J.  D.  Sandford,  1854. 

/• 
R.    H.    ^L  Warrand, 
1854. 

G.  G.  Ramsay,  1857./. 
J.  H.  Crov\-foot,  1801. 
J.  Macpherson,  1860. 

hJ.  H.  Stennett,  1861. 

rj.  H.Ramsay,  1854./. 

H.  A.  Pickard,  1852-3. 

C.  L.  Dodgson,  1851. 
.H.  Longley,  1853-4. 

J.  H.  Bridges,  1852. 

L.  Cave. 

J.  H.  Overton,  1854. 

H.  G.  Alington,  1856. 

C.  E.  Oakley,  1853.  f. 

E.H.Whinfield,  185'7. 

F.  L.  Latham,  1856. 

E.  B.  Parker,  1857. 
J.  Sharp,  1858.  f. 
E.  F.  Grenfell,  1859. 
H.  M.  Ormsby,  1860. 

/ 
F.P.Beachcroft,1860. 

R.  J.  Tomes,  1858. 

J.  P.  Beck,  1851. 

G.  J.  Goschen,  1851. 
S.  H.  Hodgson,  1851. 
J.  W.  Colvin,  1859. 
J.  S.  CartwTight,  1860. 
W.  Pope,  1861. 
H.  Draper,  1861. 


Cambridge. 

1.  University  Scholarships. 


Lraven. 

Davies. 

P or  son. 

Bell. 


1857. 
1858. 
1861. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1860. 


H.  Sidg\vick./. 
C.  H.  Tawney. 
A.  Sidgwick./. 
E.  H.  Fisher. 
H.  Sidg^vick./. 
C.  H.  Tawney. 
A.  Sidgwick./. 


2.  University  Prizes. 
rl851. 
Chancellor's  \  1853. 
Medallists.    \  1859. 

I    ./ 

Camden  Medal.    1861. 

Greek  Ejjiyram.  1858. 

Greek  Ode.     1860. 

Le  Bas.   185.3. 

1859. 

Members'  Prize.  1851. 

1852. 


Moral 
Philosophy. 

3.  Wranglers, 
1851. 

1853. 

1854. 

1858. 
1859. 

1860. 


1861. 
4.  Classical  Tn  oos. 


G.  Burn. 
E.  A.  Scott. 
H.  Sidgwick. 

H.Lee  Warner. 
H.  Sidgwick./. 
A.  Sidgwick.  /. 
S   P.  Butler. 
E.  H.  Fisher. 
J.  B.  Mayor. 
S.  P.  Butler. 
G.  S.  Sale./. 

1851.     F.  J.  A.  Hort. 


Answers. 

Rugby. 

Rev.  F.  Temple. 


1853 


S.  P.  Butler.  (36.) 
A.  Shears.  (34.) 
R.  D.  Beasley.  (6.) 
A.  A.  Harrison.  (24.) 
W.  Leake.  (29.) 
H.  Tomkinson.  (36.) 

E.  H.  Fisher.  (20.) 

J.  R.  Dakyns.  (27.)/. 
H.  Sidgwick.  (33.)  /. 
J.  V.  DureU.  (4.) 
H.  W.Eve.  (11.) 

F.  H.  Fisher.  (12.) 
F.  E.  Kitchener.  (12.) 


1853. 
1854. 
1859. 


First  Class,    f  J.  B.  Mayor.  (2.) 
1851.-^  G.  Burn.  (4.) 

L  S.  P.  Butler.  (9.) 
1852.     D.  Wimberley.  (13.)/. 
E.  A.  Scott.  (6.) 
G.  Sale.  (7.)/. 
H.  Sidgwick.  (1.)/. 
H.  E.  Booth.  (9.) 
1860.     C.     H.    Tawney.      (1 
bracketed  with  2  others.) 
Moral  Science. 

First  Class.  1851.       F.  Hort. 
Natural  Science. 

First  Class.  \S5\.        F.  Hort. 

1853.        A,  A.  Harrison. 

5.  FeUowships. 

Trinity.     G.  Burn,  1851. 

G.  S.  Sale,  1856./. 
F.  Hort,  1852. 
E.A.Scott,  1854. 
H.  Sidffwick,  1860./. 
E.  H.  Fisher,  1860. 
C.  H.  Tawney,  1860./ 
R.  D.  Beaslev.  1854. 
J.  B.  Mayor,"  1852. 
J.  V.  DureU,  1860. 

6.  Scholarships. 

Trinity.     G.  S.  Sale,  1850.  f. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  1854. 

H.  Sidgwick,  1855-6./. 
J.  R.  Dakyns,  1855-6./. 
H.  W.  Eve,  1856-7. 
R.  D.  B.  Dalby,  1857. 

C.  H.  Tawney,  1857. 

F.  H.  Fisher,  1856. 

H.  G.  Dakyns,  1859./. 

F.  E.  Kitchener,  1858-9. 
J.  MarshaU,  1860. 

A.  Sidgwick,  1859.  f. 

B.  E.  Hammond,  1861./. 

D.  C.  Darnell,  1860. 
H.  E.  Booth,  1855. 
J.  V.  DureU,  1857. 
H.  Lee  Warner,  I860. 

G.  W.  Cope,  1861. 
R.  W.  Collyer,  1861. 


St.  Johri's. 


Pembroke. 
St.  John's. 


Cuius. 


f.  Foundationers. 


Dublin  Honour  List,  1851-61. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


A.  E.  Miller. — 1st  gold  medal  in  science;  2nd  ditto 
in  classics  ;  Vice-Chancellor's  Greek  verse. 

E.  J.  Wade. — 1st  honours  in  classics  and  scholarship. 

A.  E.  Miller. — Vice-Chancellor's  Greek  verse,  and 
Berkeley  medal  for  Greek. 

E.  J.  Wade. —  1st  medal  for  classics. 

R.  H.  Scott. — 1st  honours  in  classics  and  science. 

A.  E.  Miller. — Vice-ChanceUor's  English  prose. 


R 


R.  H.  Scott. — 1st  honours  in  classics  and  science, 
and  scholarship  in  classics  a  year  before  the 
regular  time. 

1854.  E.  J.  Wade.— Berkeley  medal  for  Greek. 
R.  H.  Scott. — 1st  honours  in  science. 

1855.  R.  H.  Scott. — 1st  honours  in  experimental  science, 

and  at  the  degree  examination  first  gold  medal, 
and  in  addition  a  special  mention  of  name*  in 
calendar. 

•  This  honour  was  never  conferred  before,  nor  has  been  since  tliat  time. 
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Answers.       1856. 


Rugby. 


liev.  F.  Temple. 


1855. 
1855. 
1855. 
1859. 
1861. 


1856. 


1860. 
1860. 


R.  H.  Scott.— Engineering  diploma,  and  3  special 
certificates  in  engineering,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  geology. 

Civil  Service,  Bengal. 

R.  H.  M.  Warrand,  elected  from  Oxford. 
John  Graham  Cordery,  elected  from  Oxford. 
John  Douglas  Sandford,/.,  elcctoil  fiom  Oxford. 
Edward  Henry  Whinfield,  elected  from  Oxford. 
Horatio  Westmacott,  elected  from  Oxford. 

Civil  Service,  Bombay. 

William  Ramsay,/.,  elected  from  Oxford. 

Civil  Service,  India. 

Frederick  Hen\^ey,/.,  elected  immediately  from  school. 
Reginald  Porch,  elected  from  Cambridge. 


liev.  C.  Evans. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Evans,  M.A., 
Assistant  Mastei'. 


HI. 


43.  The  moral  results  of  a  Rugby  education  appear  to  me 
to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  school  does  certainly  svicceed 
in  sending  into  the  world  a  large  numlier  of  Christian- 
minded,  conscientious,  hard-working  men,  and  any  one  who 
looks  carefully  into  the  facts  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
few  old  Rugbeians  belie  the  fair  i)roniise  of  their  youth, 
much  less  turn  out  badly  in  after-life.  These  good  results 
are  due,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  influence  and  position  in 
life  of  the  parents  of  our  pupils,  members  for  the  most  part 
of  the  working  upper  middle  class  :  at  the  same  time  it  is, 
I  think,  imiiossible  to  be  long  connected  with  this  place 
without  being  much  indebted  to  the  religious,  earnest, 
working  spirit  which  pervades  it. 

Intellectually,  I  should  say  that  our  system  is  at  once  a 
success  and  a  failure. 

In  the  case  of  our  picked  scholars,  or  even  of  the  majority 

of  those  who  reach  the  two  highest  forms,  the  results  might, 

./.  M.  Wilson,     I  think,  be  pronounced  perfectly  satisfactory.     Such  boys 

Esq.  generally  enter  upon  the  world  with  their  minds  as  well 

disciplined  and  furnished  as  they  possibly  caa   be,  apart 

from  special  professional  instniction. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  'a  large  number  of 
.  boys  leave  ^Rugby  every  year  from  lower  forms,  and  to  most 
of  "them,  I  think  that  our  system  does  but  scant  justice.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  idle  or  the  dull,  but  of  a  very  large 
class  of  l)oys  of  good  natural  abilities  and  industry,  who  yet 
do  not  reach  high  positions  in  the  school.  At  about  16 
years  of  age,  this  type  of  mind  appears  to  reach  the  length 
of  its  classical  tether,  and  however  much  worked  after  that 
time  it  takes  no  polish.  Such  boys  are  constantly  passed 
in  the  race  for  promotions  by  younger  and  more  apt  com- 
petitors, and  leave  school  at  17  or  18  years  of  age,  very 
imperfectly  educated,  with  little  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
with  stagnant  and  ill-informed  minds,  if  not  a  great  dis- 
reUsh  for  study  and  application  of  all  kinds.  They  have 
never  reached  the  point  at  which  the  study  of  classics  begins 
to  acquire  its  greatest  value  as  an  engine  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  apart  from  the  moral  and  social  advantages, 
and  the  unconscious  self-education  of  a  large  school,  their 
last  two  or  three  years  at  Rugby  are,  I  think,  almost  un- 
profitable. It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  instances  such 
boys  grow  into  eminent  men,  and  we  are  temjited  to  con- 
found post  hoc  with  propter  hoc  :  forgetting  how  much 
may  be  due  to  natiu-al  force  of  character  and  abilities,  deve- 
lo])ed  in  spite  of,  rather  than  in  consequence  of  their  early 
intellectual  training. 

To  boys  of  this  class  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  some 
modification  of  our  present  system  would  be  most  valua- 
ble. Up  to  the  age  of  15,  upon  the  average,  the  staple  of 
instruction  ought,  I  think,  to  be  grammar,  taught  through 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  Having  acquired  a  solid 
ground-work  in  Latin  and  Greek,  they  might  then  be  per- 
mitted to  drop  a  certain  portion  of  their  classical  work  (say 
versification  and  Greek),  and  devote  the  time  thus  gained 

/.  Voundatiouers. 


to  mathematics  principally,  to  physical  science,  history, 
and  modern  language,  care  being  of  course  taken  to  guard 
against  superficial  smattering.  It  does  so  ha])pen  that 
some  such  training  as  this  would  better  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  several  professions  and  dejjartments  in  practical 
life,  but  I  advocate  it  not  on  this  narrow  ground,  but  in  the 
abstract  as  a  valuable  liberal  education. 

4-1.  How  far,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  alter  the  esta- 
blished system  of  this  school  to  meet  such  views  is  another 
question.  The  establishment  of  a  distinct  department, 
such  as  this  plan  would  involve,  would  be  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  The  established  ascendancy  of  classics 
tends  to  kill  any  new  study,  and  would,  in  all  jirobability, 
force  a  mathematical  department  at  the  outset  into  a  sub- 
ordinate ]iosition  ;  it  would  then  become  a  mere  refuge  for 
the  destitute,  into  which  would  be  drafted  the  idle  and  dull 
boys  of  the  school.  Few  boys  of  mark  would  enter  it  if  it 
in\'ol\'ed  any  loss  of  position,  and  the  maintenance  of  per- 
fect equaUty  in  the  face  of  the  prestige  of  classics  would 
always  be  a  hard  matter.  Even  if  this  were  secured,  the 
unity  of  the  school,  the  strong  bond  of  common  tastes  and 
interests  and  feelings,  so  valuable  an  element  in  our  ])resent 
system,  would  be  endangered,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  finding  head  masters,  equal  at  once  to 
the  teaching  and  general  supervision  of  such  a  double  school. 

For  these  reasons  such  departments  may  be  more  easily 
worked  at  the  new  institutions  which  are  springing  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  With  them  there  are  no 
traditions  to  contend  against :  the  new  department  starts 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  classical  side,  and  very 
often  attracts  the  elite  of  the  school. 

Still,  even  at  Rugby,  I  do  not  consider  the  difficulties 
insurmountable,  and  think  the  experiment  well  worth  a  trial. 

Into  the  details  of  the  plan  which  I  have  merely  shadowed 
out  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  enter. 

(Signed)         Charles  Evans,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Assistant  Master  to  Rugby  School. 


Answer  of  J.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master 
{3Iathcmatics  and  Natural  Philosophy). 

21.  The  school  possesses  a  fair  geological  museum,  con- 
sisting of  a  very  good  collection  of  the  igneous  rocks(  British), 
of  copper  and  iron  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
some  other  minerals  ;  of  fossils  from  all  the  jjrincipal  strata, 
and  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  fossils  from  the  lower 
Lias  on  which  Rugby  is  situated.  These  last  have  been 
largely  contributed  by  boys,  and  are  arranged  under  glass 
in  the  Arnold  library.  Boys  make  use  of  this  nuiseum  for 
naming  specimens  collected  by  themselves  on  application 
to  the  master  of  natural  philosophy. 

There  are  also  several  geological  maps  and  charts. 

There  is  also  a  fairly  good  collection  of  Lepidoptera  and 
Coleoptera,  given  to  the  Arnold  library  by  an  old  Rugbeian, 
and  a  good  collection  of  Warwickshire  buttertiies  and  moths 
in  the  natural  philosophy  school. 

There  are  also  elementary  collections  of  land  shells  (very 
incomplete),  and  of  foreign  sea  shells. 

There  is  a  laboratory  for  practical  analysis,  fitted  with  all 
that  is  requisite  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  inorganic 
analysis.  It  is  fitted  for  five  students  only,  but  seven  can 
work  in  it  at  once  without  much  inconvenience.  There  is 
also  apparatus  for  lectures  in  chemistry,  diagrams  illustrative 
of  the  principal  chemical  works,  and  a  growing  museum  of 
chemical  products.  In  other  branches  of  natural  jjhilosophy 
the  apparatus  is  less  complete.  There  is  sufficient,  however, 
for  elementary  lectures  on  mechanics,  ])neumatics,  hydro- 
statics, and  heat ;  and  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  in 
frictional  and  voltaic  electricity,  and  some  valuable  ap])aratus 
in  electro-dynamics  (e.g.  Ampere's  apparatus,  Ruhmkorff's; 
coil,  &.c.) 

There  is  a  library  of  books  of  reference  on  subjects  of 
natural  philosophy  (e.g.  Gmelin,  Rose,  Otto  Graham,  &c.), 
and  of  popular  and  choice  works  on  all  kinds  of  natural 
historj-  and  philosophy.  Boys  can  borrow  these  at  all  times 
on  application  to  the  natural  ijliilosojihy  master.  (The  value 
of  the  apparatus  besides  that  for  chemistry  may  be  between 
200/.  and  300/.) 
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O  X  £ 


Questions,  &c. 


I. 

1.  State  generally  the  various  kinds  of  property  held  by 
or  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  the  various  kinds  of  revenue 
wliich  it  possesses,  mentioning  any  special  trusts  to  which 
such  property  and  revenues  or  either  of  tliem  are  subject. 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  specify  in  detail  the  several  propei-ties 
andsovirces  of  revenue  possessed  by  or  lield  in  trust  for  the 
School.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  recommended  that 
the  statement  should  be  in  a  form  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  accompanying  specimen  (A). 

3.  State  the  system  adopted  for  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  rents  or  other  produce  of  the  property  and 
endo-ivments  of  the  School,  and  for  the  audit  or  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  accounts. 

4.  Have  any  material  changes  been  made  in  the  system 
of  letting  and  management  since  the  foinidation  of  the 
School,  and,  in  particular,  \vithin  the  last  50  years  ?  Are 
any  portions  of  the  property  now  let  at  rackrent  upon 
which  fines  or  any  payments  of  that  nature  were  formerly 
taken,  or  vice  versa  ? 

5.  If  it  is  or  has  been  the  practice  to  take  fines,  or  any 
payment  of  that  nature,  on  renewal  of  leases  of  property 
belonging  to  the  School,  can  you  state  when  this  practice 
was  introduced,  and  on  what  principle  fines  are  set? 

6.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  showing  the  altera- 
tions in  value  of  the  property  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  School  since  its  foundation,  and  particularly  within 
the  last  .50  years,  and  the  rates  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
that  may  have  taken  place  ? 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  following  statements  : — 
(1.)  A  statement  showing  the  total  amount  received  by 

or  on  account  of  the  School  for  the  year  ISGO,  including 
rents,  fines,  heriots,  the  produce  of  timber,  and  all  other 
receipts  of  every  kind,  and  also  a  detailed  statement  or 
account  of  the  application  of  the  money  so  received, 
pointing  out  any  particulars  in  which  such  latter  state- 
ment would  not  fairly  represent  your  ordinary  practice, 
and  likewise  pointing  out  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
you  consider  such  application  to  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  your  statutes  or  regulations,  by  usage,  or  on  other 
grounds. 

(2.)  A  statement  showing  the  average  receipts  under 
different  heads  during  the  last  seven  years. 

8.  Do  the  statutes  or  regulations  contain  any  directions 
respecting  the  application  of  surplus  revenue  7  Have  those 
directions  always  been  follov/ed,  and  are  tliey  considered  to 
be  now  in  force  ?  If  not,  will  you  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  departed  from  ? 

9.  Please  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  actual  value  of  each,  specifying  which  of  them  are 
now  held  by  persons  who  are  or  ha\'e  been  Fellows  of  the 
foundation,  or  connected  with  the  School  as  masters  or 
assistant  masters  or  otherwise.  Is  there  any  rule,  usage, 
or  practice  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  or  attached  to  the  foundation  ? 


II. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  School  founded?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  how  is  it  constituted  ? 
and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  any  corporate  body, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

2.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  original  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  foundation  ;  the  powers,  duties,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  (by  statute  or  usage)  of  its  head ;  the 
number,  privileges,  emoluments,  and  duties  of  the  Fellows, 


or  other  members  of  it  (not  being  scholars);  the  statutory 
qualifications  for  and  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment 
to  the  headship  or  to  a  fellowship  or  other  place  on  the 
foundation  (not  being  a  scholar's  place),  and  any  statutory 
restrictions  to  which  the  head  or  any  of  the  other  members 
are  subject.  Has  the  original  number  of  membei-s  been 
increased  or  diminished;  and  if  so, by  what  authority?  and 
does  any  power  now  exist  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number?  Do  you  concei^'e  that  any  such  increase  or 
diminution  would  now  be  beneficial  to  the  foundation? 

3.  In  what  person  or  body  of  persons  is  the  government 
of  the  School  vested,  and  what  are  the  powers  considered 
to  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  ? 

4.  Is  the  School  governed  by  statutes?  If  not,  are  there 
any  rules  or  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  ? 

5.  Have  the  original  statutes  or  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  the  Scliool  been  altered ;  and  if  so,  when 
and  by  what  autliority?  Have  they  in  any,  and  what 
respects  ceased  to  be  observed  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  any 
reasons  by  which  you  consider  the  non-observance  of  them 
to  be  justified  ? 

G.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  statutes  or  regulations,  of  any  others  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  of  any  ordinances 
and  dispensations  which  may  have  been  made  or  granted 
by  authority  in  relation  to  the  School  ?  And  can  you  state 
where  the  originals  now  are,  or  give  the  Comriiissioners 
any  information  on  the  subject? 

7.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  statutes 
or  regulations,  or  of  granting  dispensations  from  the 
observance  of  them,  and  if  so,  in  whom  does  it  reside? 

8.  Has  the  School  any  visitor  or  visitors  ?  If  so,  is  the 
visitor's  authority  defined  by  the  statutes,  or  does  it  depend 
solely  on  the  general  law  affecting  visitors  and  visitorial 
powers  ?  Is  it  subject  to  any  special  limitations  ?  Are 
there  periodical  visitations  ?  If  not,  will  you  mention  any 
cases  in  which  the  visitor's  authority  has  been  exercised 
during  the  last  50  years  ?  Has  it  ever  been  exercised  to 
relieve  from  the  observance  of  statutes,  or  to  make  new 
statutes  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  charters  or  instruments  of  foundation 
or  endowment  relating  to  the  School?  If  so,  can  you 
furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  them,  or  of  any 
of  them,  and  can  you  state  where  the  originals  now  are, 
or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  infoi-mation  on  this 
subject? 

10.  What  were  originally,  and  what  are  now,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  head  master,  and 
other  masters  and  assistant  masters  ?  State  jiarticularly 
the  sources  of  these  emoluments,  and  the  average  amount 
derived  from  each  source.  If  stipends  are  paid  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
what  ])roportion  did  those  stipends  originally  bear,  and 
what  proportion  do  they  now  bear,  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Fellows  or  other  members  of  the  foundation  ?  Is  the 
income  of  the  head  master  chargealjle  with  any  outgoings 
not  bringing  back  any  direct  personal  emolument  to  him, 
such  as  jiartial  or  entire  payments  of  the  salaries  of 
assistant  masters  or  other  persons  on  the  School  establish- 
ment, or  any  similar  expenses  ?  If  so,  state  the  amount  of 
such  outgoings. 

1 1 .  AVhat  was  the  original  number  of  masters,  and  what 
is  now  the  number  of  masters,  and  assistant  masters?  Can 
you  state  at  what  times  the  increase  has  taken  place,  and 
what  additions,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  tlie  number,  and 
when,  during  the  last  50  years  ?  Is  there  any  authoritative 
rule  or  any  custom  regularly  oljserved  as  to  any  proportion 
between  the  number  of  masters  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
If  so,  when  was  the  rule  introduced,  and  with  wlioin  docs  it 
rest  to  see  that  it  is  adhered  to? 
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12.  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  powers,  and  what 
is  the  authority  in  the  School,  of  the  head  master  and  ot 
each  of  the  masters  and  assistant  masters  (including  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  teaching)  ? 
How  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed?  Are  they,  or  any 
of  them,  customarily,  or  bv  rule,  taken  from  any  particular 
profession,  place  of  education,  class,  or  body  of  persons, 
and  are  there  any  conditions  of  eligibility  estabhshed  by 
rule  or  custom  ?  Is  there  any  power  of  removing  them, 
and,  if  so,  how  and  by  whom  is  it  exercised  ?  Is  there  any 
rule  or  usage  respecting  superannuation,  or  any  provision 
for  it? 

\3.  What  are  the  privileges  or  advantages  given  by  the 
original  statutes  or  regulations  to  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion ?  and  what,  according  to  the  statutes  or  usage  of  the 
School,  constitutes  a  foundation  scholar?  What  pri\n- 
leges  or  advantages  do  such  scholars  now  actually  enjoy? 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  theii-  original  and  their 
actual  condition  as  to  such  privileges  or  advantages,  can 
yoa  explain  how  and  when  it  arose?  Are  there  any 
advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  from  which  they  are 
excluded?  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  a  foundation 
scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (either  positively  or  relatively 
to  that  of  a  Fellow,  or  to  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
as  it  was  originally,  or  to  be  more  or  less  so,  and  to  what 
causes  do  you  attribute  the  change?  Can  you  represent 
the  amount  of  it  in  money?  Is  any  money  paid  by  a 
foundation  scholar  on  account  of  board,  lodging,  instruc- 
tion, or  general  school  charges,  over  and  above  what  is 
provided  for  him  out  of  the  foundation?  If  so,  state  the 
average  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

14.  Is  the  number  of  foundation  scholars  fixed  by  the 
statutes  or  regulations  ?  Do  they  provide  for  or  authorize, 
or  do  they  exijressly  or  implicitly  prohibit,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the"  number?  Mention  any  portions  of 
them  which  in  your  opinion  bear  upon  this  subject.  Can 
you  state  whether  the  actual  has  ever  fallen  below  the 
statutory  number,  and  when,  to  what  extent,  from  what 
length  of  time,  and  from  what  causes  ? 

15.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  election  or  admission 
as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  how  and  by  whom  are  such 
scholars  elected  or  admitted?  Have  there  been  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  within  the  last  50  years  ? 

16.  Besides  foundation  scholars  (or  if  Shre^\-sbury  has 
no  such  scholars),  do  the  statutes  or  regulations  give 
special  advantages  to  any  particular  class  of  boys  having 
a  local  or  other  qualification?  If  so,  are  the  statutes  or 
regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how  did 
they  cease  to  be  so  ? 

17.  Is  the  admission  of  boys  not  being  foundation  scho- 
lars, and  having  no  local  or  other  special  qualifications, 
jiroWded  for  or  contemplated  in  the  statutes  or  regulations  ? 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  who  may  be  so 
admitted,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  School?  Are  they  entitled  to  be 
taught  gratuitously  or  at  fixed  charges  ?  Are  the  statutes 
or  regulations  observed  in  this  respect,  or  when  and  how 
did  they  cease  to  be  so  observed  ? 

18.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  particularly  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Shrewsbury  (that  is  to 
say,  aU  such  chai-ges  and  expenses  as  are  usually  included 
in"  the  bills  sent  to  parents),  their  average  amount,  and 
the  limits  within  which  they  usually  range,  distinguishing 
those  which  are  variable  from  those  which  are  uniform,  and 
such  as  are  only  usual  from  such  as  are  obligatory.  Are 
these  charges  and  expenses  bounded  by  any  definite  hmit 
or  subject  to  any  supervision  or  control  ?  What  charges  are 
made,  under  what  heads,  and  in  what  manner,  for  instruc- 
tion or  tuition  in  or  out  of  School,  to  whom  are  such  charges 
respectively  paid,  and  are  any,  and  which  of  them,  con- 
sidered as  ""  extras  "  ?  Does  your  statement  of  charges  and 
expenses  apply  equally  to  all  the  boys,  and,  if  not,  what 
are  the  differences  or  exemptions,  nominal  or  real  ? 

19.  Please  to  state  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  received 
from  boys  or  their  parents  or  guardians  during  the  year 
1860,  for  instruction  or  tuition. 

20.  Are  there  any  boys  participating  in  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  School  who  lodge  and  board  either  with 
their  parents  or  in  other  houses  not  recognized  as  boarding 
houses  by  the  authorities  of  the  School?  If  so,  what 
are  the  payments  obligatory  in  such  cases  for  each  boy, 
and  are  such  boys,  as  regards  instniction  and  the  use  of 
playgrounds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  on  an  equal  footing 
^vith  the  other  boys,  or  what  differences  are  there  ? 

21.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  for 
boarders,  whether  in  the  School  itself  or  in  boarding 
houses  ?     What  rules   or   regulations   (if  any)  are  there. 


and  how  are  they  estabhshed  and  enforced,  respecting  the 
persons  authorized  to  keep  boarding  houses,  the  maximum 
number  in  each  house,  and  the  general  management  of 
such  houses  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  good 
order  of  the  inmates  ? 

22.  Is  there  one  uniform  kind  of  domiciliary  accommo- 
dation furnished  to  all  the  boys  of  the  School  ?  if  so,  what 
is  its  nature  ?  if  not,  what  are  the  varieties,  and  do  these 
depend  on  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  boy  boards  or 
on  the  part  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs,  or  on  the 
option  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boy,  or  on  rank  ? 
Is  there  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  lodging  cori'espon- 
dent  in  each  case  with  the  vai-ying  nature  of  such  domiciliary 
accommodation  ?  To  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what 
distinctions,  do  the  boys  prepare  their  school  work,  and 
generally  prosecute  their  studies  in  siich  domiciles,  and  to 
what  extent  elsewhere  ?  if  to  any  extent  elsewhere,  in  what 
place,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  privacy  or  other- 
wise ? 

23.  Is  there  one  uniform  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  all  the 
boys?  If  so,  what  is  the  number,  what  the  hours,  and 
generally  what  the  description  of  such  meals?  If  not, 
what  are  the  varieties  ?  and  do  they  depend  on  age  or 
position  in  the  School,  or  on  the  varying  practices  of  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses,  or  on  the  option  of  parents  and 
guardians,  or  on  the  rank  of  the  boys  ?  and  is  there  in  all 
cases  a  varying  rate  of  charge  for  board  con-espondent  with 
the  varying  quality  and  number  of  such  meals  ? 

24.  Does  the  rate  of  charge,  for  either  board  or  lodging, 
depend  at  all  upon  the  social  or  scholastic  status  of  the 
person  keeping  the  boarding  house?  Does  it  depend  at 
all  upon  the  rank  or  the  scholastic  status  of  the  boys  lodged 
and  boarded  ? 

25.  Is  any  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  charges 
for  board  and  lodging  regarded  as  an  indirect  payment 
(total  or  supplementary)  for  other  services  to  the  School, 
whether  instructional  or  disciplinary ;  such  as  teaching, 
tuition,  moral  superintendence,  preaching  to  the  boys,  or 
any  similar  service  ? 

26.  Is  the  resort  by  the  boys  to  pastry-cooks'  shops,  inns, 
or  other  houses  of  entertainment  a  recognized  or  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  obtaining  either  meals  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  ? 

27.  What  is  the  system  upon  which  furniture  is  provided 
for  the  boys'  rooms,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  respect 
of  it? 

28.  With  whom  does  the  selection  of  the  boarding  house 
in  which  a  boy  lodges  rest  ?  Is  a  recommendation  com- 
monly given  by  any  school  authorities  ? 

29.  How  many  of  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  other 
masters  and  assistant  masters  keep  boarding  houses  ?  Is 
it  a  privilege  which  any  of  them  are  unable  to  obtain  7 
How  many  boarding  houses  (if  any)  are  kept  by  persons 
taking  no  part  in  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

30.  Have  the  authorities  of  the  School  any,  and  what, 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  boarding  houses  within 
certain  bounds  ?  If  so,  can  boarding  houses  be  kept,  and 
are  any  kept,  wthout  their  permission,  beyond  those 
bounds  ? 

31.  What  is  the  average  period  for  which  boys  remain  at 
the  School?  Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation  ? 

32.  Please  to  state, — 

1.  The  total  number  of  boys  now  at  the  School. 

2.  The  greatest  number  in  each  year  during  the  last 
20  years. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  form,  class,   or 
division. 

4.  The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  boarding  house. 


III. 


1.  What  is  the  earliest  age,  and  what  is  the  latest  age,  at 
which  a  boy  may  be  admitted  into  the  School? 

2.  Is  any  preliminary  knowledge  (proved  by  examination 
or  otherwise)  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  any 
other  subject,  required  of  ■  a  boy  on  admission  into  the 
School? 

3.  Is  there  any  hmit  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
originally  placed  in  any  of  the  lower  forms,  or  beyond  which 
he  can  remain  in  any  of  the  lower  forms  ? 

4.  What  is  the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed 
on  admission  into  the  School  ? 

5.  What  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  boy  may  remain  in 
the  School? 
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6.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  with  respect  to  each  forni, 
class,  or  (Uvision  of  the  School,  tabular  statements  corre- 
sponding respectively  with  the  accompanying  forms  B.,  C, 
and  D.  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  jn'ivate  pupils  of  each 
master  and  assistant  master,  a  tabular  statement  corre- 
sponding with  the  form  E.  Add  an  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  books  read  or  used,  when  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title. 

7.  Has  the  head  master  any  power  to  modify  the  system 
and  course  of  study,  or  to  change  fi-om  time  to  time  the 
books  or  editions  of  books  used  in  the  School  ?  If  not,  in 
whom  are  such  powers  vested  ? 

S.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  voice,  consultative  or 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School  ? 

9.  On  what  system,  and  whether  by  seniority  or  pro- 
ficiency, or  both,  does  a  boy  rise  in  the  School ;  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  rise,  what  relative  weight,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  stated,  is  assigned  to  proficiency  in  the 
under-mentioned  subjects  respectively  : — classical  scholar- 
ship ;  modern  languages  and  literature,  including  English  ; 
English  composition ;  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  arithmetic  ;  mathematics  ;  physical  science  ?  In 
what  manner  is  such  proficiency  ascertained,  and  in  what 
manner  is  such  weight  assigned  ?  Are  the  classes  or 
divisions  of  the  mathematical  and  of  the  modem  language 
departments  of  the  School  coincident  with  those  of  the 
classical;  so  that  Class  N.  (say)  in  classics  consists  of  the 
same  boys  as  Class  N.  in  French,  German,  or  mathematics  ? 

10.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  for  promoting  the  study  of  them  ?  Can 
you  furnish  any  information  showing  to  what  e.\tent  they 
are  severally  studied,  and  with  what  success?  Which  of 
them  do,  and  which  do  not,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  ? 

11.  Is  any  extra  fee  exacted  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  amount  of  such  extra  fee  or  fees?  Do  you  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  these  studies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  not,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  deficiency  ? 

12.  What  periodical  examinations  are  held  at  the  School, 
and  in  what  subjects  ?  By  whom  are  they  conducted,  and 
do  they  extend  to  the  whole  School,  or  to  some  and  what 
part  of  it  ? 

13.  What  scholarshijjs,  exhiliitions,  prizes,  or  other  re- 
wards are  established  in  the  School,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  by  whom  and  on  what  principles  are  they  severally 
awarded,  and  to  proficiency  in  what  subjects?  State  clearly 
how  far  the  examinations  for  any  such  rewards  turn  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  boys,  whether  in  School  or  with 
their  tutors  :  and,  in  the  case  of  such  examinations  ranging 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  work,  point  out  what  the  extent 
of  such  range  is,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way  boys  aiming 
at  those  rewards  are  enabled  and  assisted  to  apply  to  that 
pursuit,  whether  in  the  way  of  reading  or  composition,  any 
of  the  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  beyond  what 
is  required  for  their  school  work. 

14.  Is  it  compulsory,  formally  or  practically,  on  every 
boy  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  master  attached  to  his  form 
or  class,  a  tutor  or  tutors  (whether  called  a  private  tutor  or 
not),  or  is  it  usual,  without  being  compulsory,  or  permitted 
(in  any  and  in  what  cases)  without  being  usual  ?  Are  boys 
(if  any)  without  such  tutor  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  in  respect  of  their  studies  ?  What  are 
the  tutor's  duties  ?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  instruction 
or  tuition,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  each  boy 
stands  to  the  masters  and  tutors  with  whom  he  has  to  do  ; 
state  how  long  it  has  existed,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

15.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  and  in  what  forms  for  the 
boys  to  construe  their  lessons  to  a  tutor,  either  public  or 
private,  before  they  construe  them  in  School  to  the  master? 
If  so,  how  much  time,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  lesson 
in  School,  is  usually  spent  in  such  previous  construing  ? 

16.  Is  the  number  of  boys  under  the  charge  or  teaching 
of  each  master  or  tutor  limited,  and  if  so,  how  and  what 
is  the  limit  ?  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  under 
each  master  or  tutor  ? 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
boy  sent  to  the  School  to  select,  or  for  the  head  master  to 
nominate  or  recommend,  his  tutor? 

18.  Is  it  practicable,  and  usual,  to  any  and  what  extent, 
to  pay  attention  to  individual  character,  cajmcity,  and 
mental  bias,  and  to  give  boys  particular  facilities  for  or 
encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  for  which  they  may 
show  a  special  aptitude  ?  Are  jiarticular  facilities  given  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  professional  character  for  which 


special  examinations  have  ti:>  be  passed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  special  preparation  must  sooner  or  later  be  gone 
through  ?  If  so,  please  to  point  out  distinctly  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  manner,  such  facilities,  if  granted  in  particular 
cases,  are  adapted  and  subordirated  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  education  of  the  School. 

19.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would  be  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepai-e  a  boy  of  good  ability 
for  a  successful  career  at  the  Universities,  or  for  success  in 
the  competitive  examinations  estabUshed  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  military,  or  East  India  services  ?  If  not,  would  it 
in  your  opinion  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  ordinaiy 
teaching  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  these  purposes  ? 

20.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  any  in- 
formation showing  what  scholarships  at  the  Universities, 
or  other  distinctions  (there  or  elsewhere),  open  to  genera) 
competition,  have  in  eacn  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  during 
any  longer  period,  been  gained  by  foundation  scholars  and 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation  respectively? 

21.  Has  the  School  any  library  to  which  the  boys  have 
access?  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  permitted 
to  use  it  ?  Has  the  School  any  collection  of  natural  history, 
or  any  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  ? 

22.  Is  provision  made  for  systematic  instruction,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  in  music  or  drawing,  or  both  ;  if  so, 
what  time  is  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  such  studies, 
what  is  the  general  course  of  such  instruction  in  each,  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  cultivated;  what  was  the 
number  of  boys  during  the  last  six  months  of  1 S60  avaihng 
themselves  of  such  pro\'ision,  and  how  long  had  each  then 
been  cultivating  it  at  School ;  are  these  studies  successfully 
prosecuted  ? 

23.  State  wiiat  means  are  adopted  (0  promote  the  religious 
and  moral  ti'aining  of  the  boys,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  presence  and  personal  influence  of 
masters  or  tutors,  by  the  help  of  monitors  or  prefects,  or 
the  co-operation  in  any  other  way  of  the  boys  themselves, 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  or  otherwise. 

2-1.  State  accurately  what,  if  any,  regulations  are  in  force 
by  law  or  usage  on  the  foDowing  points  relating  to  the 
religious  teaching  or  training  of  the  boys  : — 

(I.)  The  system  of  preaching  in  the  college,  chapel, 
or  church  attended  by  the  boys.  Are  the  sermons 
specially  addressed  to  the  boys  ?  To  whom  is  the  duty 
of  preaching  intrusted  or  confined. 

(2.)  The  confirmation  of  the  boys. 

(3.)  Their  attendance  at  the  church  services,  and 
especially  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

(4.)  The  observance  of  Sunday. 

(5.)  Their  reUgious  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their 
tutors  and  in  public  work  in  School  ?  State  particularly 
how  their  religious  knowledge  is  tested  and  ascertained 
by  their  tutors  or  in  any  of  the  public  examinations. 

25.  Are  the  same  offences  uniformly  visited  with  the 
same  punishment  ?  If  so,  give  some  account  of  the  system, 
specifying  the  punisliments,  and  the  offences  to  which  they 
are  awarded  respectively. 

26.  Do  all  offences  come  before  the  head  master?  If 
not,  do  any?  In  the  latter  case,  state  what  they  are,  and 
state  in  either  case,  through  what  channel  they  are  brought 
before  him.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  offences  which  come  before  him,  and  does  he  require 
evidence  of  their  having  been  committed?  Does  he  in  all 
cases  award,  and  in  any  cases  inflict,  the  punishment  ?  Are 
these  duties,  or  either  of  them,  performed,  in  any  and  what 
cases,  by  other  masters  or  assistant  masters  ? 

27.  What  powers  and  duties  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  School  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  boys  themselves? 
What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers  and  duties  ? 
and  over  what  portion  of  the  School  are  they  exercised? 

28.  Do  you  consider  such  powers  essential  or  useful  to 
the  effective  maintenance  of  school  disciphne?  State  the 
grounds  of  your  opinion.  Do  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
produce,  or  to  suiipress,  tyranny  of  the  stronger  boys  over 
weaker,  and  how  ? 

29.  What  powers  and  privileges  are  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  School  over  any  other  portion  of  it,  either  to  enforce 
attendance  at  games,  or  to  exact  personal  ser\'ices  of  any 
description?  What  portion  of  the  School  has  such  powers? 
Over  what  portion  are  they  exercised?  Are  such  powers 
and  privileges  generally  in  any  way  detrimental  either  to 
health,  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  to  the 
opportunities  of  bodily  or  mental  recreation  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  boys?  Please  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  j'our  opinion. 

30.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
before-mentioned  disciplinary  powers  and  privileges  ?  And 
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do  you  consider  that  such  instances,  where   they  exist,  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  masters? 

31.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  the  boys  at 
School? 

32.  How  often,  and  when,  and  for  how  many  weeks 
each  time,  do  the  boys  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? 

33.  While  the  boys  are  at  School,  what  are  the  usual 
holidays  or  half-holidays  during  the  week  ? 

34.  At  what  houi's  in  winter  and  summer  respectively 
are  the  boys  required  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  to 
go  to  bed  at  night  ? 

35.  On  regular  School  days,  what  is  the  time  allowed 
for  play  ? 

36.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
boys  for  their  out-door  amusements  and  games? 

37.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  ground,  viz.,  whether  (1) 
covered  or  entirely  open ;  (2)  paved  or  field  ;  (3)  grass  or 
bare? 

38.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  immediately  sui'- 
Toanding  such  playground,  and  especially  is  it  occupied 
by  inhabited  buildings,  or  by  factories,  oris  it  open? 

39.  What  are  the  common  games  or  other  bodily  exercises 
of  the  boys  ? 

40.  What  range  is  practically  (whether  by  express  per- 
mission or  by  customary  cwmivance)  allowed  to  boys  over 
the  ground  lying  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  School  and 


playground,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes, 
do  the  boys  commonly  avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

41.  What  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  part  of  the 
education,  and  of  these  which  are  extra  and  which  com- 
pulsory, either  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose  (as  swimming  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  go 
in  boats)  ?  Are  any  special  teachers  appointed  to  superin- 
tend siich  exercises? 

42.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  general  habit  of  boys  most 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  intellectual  studies  to 
distinguish  themselves  also,  or  to  partake  -ivith  interest,  in 
the  manly  games  of  the  School,  or  is  any  difFerence  in  the 
tendencies  of  different  intellectvial  studies  in  this  respect 
discernible  ? 

43.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the  results  in  after-hfe 
of  the  education  afforded  at  Shrewsbury,  do  you  consider 
those  results  satisfactory  ?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
system  in  any  respects  falls  short  of  what  a  great  public 
School  might  accomphsh  in  preparing  boys  for  the  various 
lines  of  Ufe,  professions,  and  employments  in  which  they 
may  engage?  If  so,  ivill  you  state  what  the  deficiencies 
are ;  whence  in  your  judgment  they  arise ;  and  how  far 
you  think  them  remediable? 

44.  Does  any  alteration  in  the  system  and  course  of 
education  at  Slirewsbury  appear  to  you  desirable  ?  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any  sug- 
gestions on  this  head  which  you  may  think  expedient  ? 
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SHREWSBUEY. 


Answers  of  the  Governors  and  Trustees  of  the 
Free  Grarainur  School  of  King  Edw.ird  VI.  at 
Shrewsbury. 


I. 

1.  The  property  held  by  or  in  trust  for  the  school  con- 
sists of  the  school  buildings,  masters'  houses,  and  tithes,  a 
freehold  house  at  Grinshill,  two  chief  rents,  and  money  in- 
vested in  the  pubUc  funds. 

The  property  and  revenues  are  subject  to  the  payments 
to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  Chirbury. 
and  to  the  curacies  of  Clive  and  Astley.  also  to  scbolarshijjs 
or  fellowships  and  exhibitions  to  the  Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford. 

2.  See  annexed  statement  A. 

:i.  The  tithe  and  other  rents  are  received  by  the  treasurer. 
Any  change  in  the  rent  of  the  house  and  garden  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  governors  for  consideration.  The  accounts 
are  annually  audited  and  examined  by  the  trustees. 

4.  Previously  to  the  commutation  of  the  tithes  tliey  were 
valued  and  let,  but  since  the  commutation  the  tithe  rent- 
charges  are  received  from  the  occu])iers'. 

No  portion  of  the  property  is  let  at  rackrent  upon  which 
fines  or  any  payment  of  that  nature  were  ever  taken. 

5.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  take  fines  or  any  pay- 
ment of  that  nature. 

(i.  The  annual  value  of  the  property  in  the  year  15/2 
(15  Eliz.)  appears  to  have  been  931.  8s.  id. 

The  annual  value  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  School 
Act  in  1/98  (when  the  trust  was  vested  in  the  [iresent 
trustees)  was  949/.  5s.  5rf. 

The  value  50  years  ago,  viz.,  in  1811.  was  1,918?.  S  .  llo!. 

The  value  for  the  past  year  was  3,1 14Z.  Os.  Sd.  This  is 
exclusive  of  270Z.  dividends  on  funded  projierty. 

The  increase  has  arisen  from  the  successful  close  of 
questions  as  to  tithe,  which  were  in  litigation,  and  from  in- 
creased amounts  obtained  on  the  commutation,  and  from 
the  tithe  rentcharges  being  now  received  from  the  occu- 
])iers,  instead  of  the  tithes  being  let  by  auction  or  under 
leases. 

7.  The  account  marked  A(')  hereto  annexed,  furnishes  the 
statement  requested.  The  application  is  directed  and 
authorized  by  the  statute  relating  to  the  school,  and  the 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1853. 


Statement  showing  the  average  Receipts  under  difFerent 
heads  during  the  last  Seven  Years. 


section  of  the  38  Geo.  3.  c.  68,  being  the  Act  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  school,  which  regulations 
were  adhered  to. 

9.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices attached  to  the  foundation:  — 

The  incumbency  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shrewsbury. 

The  chapeliy  of  Astley. 

The  chapelry  of  Clive. 

The  vicarage  of  Chirbury. 

None  of  these  benefices  are  now  held  by  any  person  who 
is  or  has  been  connected  with  the  school  as  master  or 
assistant  master. 

The  patronage  is  vested  in  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  and 
is  regulated  by  the  28th  section  of  the  School  Act,  38  Geo.  3., 
on  which  a  construction  has  been  placed  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Wood,  in  the  case  of  "  The  Queen  v.  the  Earl  of 
Powys  and  others." 

Statement  A.  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  2. 

Freehold  Property  possessed  by  or  held  in  trust  for 
Shrewsbury  School,  aU  in  the  County  of  Salop. 


Amount  of 
Year.         Titho 

Re-iitcliarges, 


18S4 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


Other 
Reiit-s. 


£      s.   d. 
2,5H    8    0 

2,508  15  10 

2,679    8    3 

2.717    2    7 

2,913    2    5 

2,840  17    3 

2,795  14    5 


7)    18,999    8    8 
2,714    4    1 


£  s.  d. 

30  14  1 

30  9  8 

.30  9  8 

30  9  8 

30  9  8 

30  9  8 

30    9  8 


213  12    ] 


30  10    3i 


Chief 
Rents. 


Dividends. 


£   s.  d. 

0  18  S 

0  18  3 

0  18  3 

0  18  3 

0  18  3 

0  14  8 

1  1  10 


6    7    9 


0  18    3 


£    s.  d. 

270  0  0 

270  0  0 

270  0  0 

270  0  0 

270  0  0 

270  0  0 

270  0  0 

1,890  0  0 


,  270    0    0 


Total. 


£     s.  d. 
2,846    0    4 

2,810    3    9 

2,980  16    1 

3,018  10    6 

3,214  10    4 

3,143     1     7 

3,097    5  11 

21,109  8    6 


3,015  12    8 


Answees. 

Shrewsbury. 

The  Governors 
and  Trustees. 


8.  The  scheme,*  of  ^'hich  a  cojiy  is  fcrwarded  herev^•ith, 
contains  directions  with  reference  to  the  ajiplication  of  the 
surplus  re\-enue,  which  are  now  in  force  and  have  not 
been  departed  from. 

Previously  to  the  allowance  of  this  sclienu^  the  apph- 
cation  of  the  surplus  revenue  was  regulated  by  the  24th 


*  Order,  report,  and  scheme,  as  made  and  settled  bv  Ihc  Court  of  Chanrerv 
in  1853.  •  ' 


Description 

of 
Property. 


Masters*  houses 

and        school 

bnildings. 
A  liouse     - 
Spiritual   juris- 
diction. 
Eucroaclunent- 
Chief  rent  - 

Do. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 

Four-fifthsofthe 
tithes  of  corn, 
grain, and  hay. 

Great  and  small 
tithes. 

Small  tithes 


Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Small  tithes 

Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Great  and  small 

tithes. 
Small  tithes 


Where  situate. 


Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Shrewsbiu"y. 

Grinshill  - 
Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Shrewsbury. 
Do.     -       - 
Chapelry  of  Astley  - 
Sansaw     .       .       - 
Parish  of  Chirbury  - 

St.  Chad's  Parish, 
Betton  Township. 

Do.,  Bicton  and  Cal- 
cot  Township. 

Do.,  Fraiikwell 

Township, 

Do.,  Woodcot  and 
Horton  Township. 

Do.,  Shelton  and 
Oxon  Township. 

Do.,  Whitley  and 
Welbatch  Town- 
ship. 

St.  Mary's  Parish, 
,  Albrighton  Cha- 
pelry. 

Almond  Park 

Great  and  Little 
Berwick  and 
Newton. 

Astley  Chapelry 

Castle         Foregate 

Township. 
Clive    and    Sansaw 

Chapelry. 
Leaton  Township    - 

Woolascott  Town- 
ship. 


In 

whom 
vested. 


How 

let. 


Yearly  _ 
Amount 
or  Value. 


Yearly 
Yearly 

Yearly  , 

Yearly 

Yearly 


OS 


£    s.  d. 

29    0  0 

16  8 

0    3  0 

0  10  3 

0    8  0 

,000    0  0 

123    0  0 

214    0  0 

112    0  0 

165  n  0 

84    0  0 

92  16  0 

93  10  0 


129  10  8 

210    0  0 

63    5  0 

334    8  6 

157  10  0 

15  16  0 


£  2.816  15    1 


No  fines.    No  timber. 

The  amount  here  stated  is  tho  amount  of  the  rentcharges  fixed  under 
the  Tithe  Act,  and  the  annual  recfiiit  varies  according  to  the  average 
fixed  by  the  Act. 

Personal  Property,  producing  Income,  possessed  by  or 
held  in  trust  for  Shrewslrary  School. 


Nature  of  Property. 

Amount. 

In  whom  vested. 

Yearly  Income. 

Consols    - 
Reduced  3  per  Cents. 

£ 
G.OUO 

3,000 

1  The  Governors    C 
S   and  Trustees.    (. 

£     s.  d. 

ISO    0    0 

90    0    0 

£ 

1 

270    0     0 

Total  yearly  income  of  Shrewsbury  School  from  pro*")      £-  s.   d, 
pertj',  real  and  pcrsonil        -  •  -  -  -     i  3.086  15    1 
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A  Q). 


(Account  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  7.) 
e  Governors 
id  Trustees.    An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Governors  and  Trustees  of  the  Free  Grammar  Schooi,  of 

King  Edward  the  Sixth,  at  Shrewsbury,  for  the  Year  ending  the  31st  December  I860. 


Arrears 

due 

Cliristmas 

1859. 


A  Tear's 

Rent  due 

Christmas 

18f.O. 


Tenants'  Names,  &c. 


Cash 
received. 


Deduetions 

and 
Allowances. 


Arrcara 

reraaininf? 

Christmas 

1800. 


£  s.  a. 

61    0    5 


«  10  4 

1  11  1 

17  11  5 

6    8  1 


£    s.    d. 
1,103  17    1 


ISO    7    0 
237    5  10 

118  10    0 
1S3  11     5 

M  10    8 

103  18    1 


103  13    G 


— 

113  12 

S 

13    6  10 

231    2 

s 

29    7  11 

5G  16 

8 

66    8    9 

370  17 

6 

- 

171  12 

11 



17  10 

6 

0    3    7 


270  14    8 


Arrears  ■ 


0    3    0 


0  10    3 
0    S    0 


Tithes. 

Cliirliury   pansh,   great 
and  small  tithes  of. 


hi  St.  Chad's  Parish. 


Bctton  township,  great 
and  small  tithes  of. 

Bictoii  and  Calcot  town- 
sliip,  great  and  small 
tithes  of. 

Frankwell  township,great 
and  small  tithes  of. 

Woodcot  and  Horton 
township,  grpat  and 
small  tithes  of. 

Shclton  andOxoii  town- 
ship, gi-oat  and  small 
tithes  of. 

Whitley  and  "U'elhatch 
townships,  great  and 
small  tithes  of. 


Ill  St.  Marifs  Parish. 

AlhriKhton  chapolrv. 
4-.5ths  of  the  tithes  of 
corn,  grain,  and  hay. 

fAlmond  Park,  great  and 
1      small  tithes  of. 
■!  Great  and  Little  licr- 
1      wick,    and    Newton, 
l^    small  tithes  of. 

Astley  chapelry,  preat 
and  small  tithes  of. 

Castle  Poregate  town- 
ship, small  tithes  of. 

Clive  and  Sansaw  cha^ 
pelry,  great  and  small 
tithes  of. 

Leaton  township,  great 
and  small  tithes  of. 

"WoUascott  townshij), 
small  tithes  of. 


Rents. 

Gri  nshill  school-house, 
Mr.  Bark]oy,oneyear's 
rent  of. 

Spiritual  .inrisdiction  of 
St.  Mary's,  one  year's 
rout  of. 

Encroachment  on  school 
garden,  oneyear'srent 
of. 


Chief  Hents. 


Astley  chief  rent    - 

Sansaw  chief  rent,  hy 
llobert  Gardner,  Esq. 


£    .<r.    (I. 
1,023    4    2 


103  IG  4 

198    G  0 

60  18  9 

183  11  5 

71  13  1 

102  18  1 


103    2    5 

^143  12    8 

I 

228    6  10 

27    1    3 

351    0    1 

171  12  11 
17  10    0 


3,111    0    8 


270  11    S 


Dividends,  &c. 


One  year's  dividends  on 
6,000?.,  3  per  cent.  Con- 
sols, 


13  iO 
0    S    0 


2,827    5  11         20    0    0 


ISO    0    0 


£    s.    d. 


7    0    0 


Disbursements. 


£    s.   d. 
110  13    1 


77    1    9 
10  13  11 

92  11    8 


Deductions 
Received 


0  11    1 


19    3    3 


Salaeies. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  a  year's  salary  ns  head  master, 
due  Christmas  ISCO,  (inchiilin'^  allnwanco  of 
100/.  a  year  for  matliematical  instruction). 

Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  ditto,  as  cateciiist  and  reader 

Rev.  William  ISurlmry,  a  yeJir's  salary  as  second 
master,  due  (_'iu-istnias  1800. 

Rev.  Henry  CTreenwood,  a  year's  salary  as  usher, 
due  ditto. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Rentley,  French  master,  for  teaching 
burgesses'  sons,  one  year,  due  ditto. 

Mv.  T.  N.  Henshaw,  one  year's  salary  as  acci- 
dence master,  due  ditto. 

]\Ir.  T.  N.  Henshaw,  allowance  for  teaching 
writinir  and  arithmetic  to  b\lrgesses'  sons. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Pcele,  one  year's  salary  as  bailifl",  re- 
ceiver, and  treasurer,  due  Christmas  1800. 

ExniBiTioss,  &c. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  scholarships 

or  fellowships,  due  Christmas  1800  (income  tax 

deducted). 
Mr.  Edwin  Moseley,  fourth  year's  exhibition, 

due  ditto. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gwatkin,  third  year's  exhibition, 

due  ditto. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Graves,  third  year's  exhibition,  due 

ditto. 
Mr.  John  Batten,  third  j'car's  exhibition,  due 

ditto. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Davies,  second  year's  exhibition",  due 

ditto. 
Mr.  H.  AV.  Moss,  first  year's    exhibition,  due 

ditto. 

Stipends  to  Clebot. 

Rev.  Thomas  BucUnall  Lloyd,  one  year's  stipend 

as  curate  of  St.  Mary,  duo  Christmas  1860. 
Rev.  .fanies  Wildiug.  one  year's  stipend  as  vicar 

of  Chirbm-y.  due  ditto. 
Rev.  James  Wildini,',  allowance  for  curate,  due 

ditto. 
Itev.  W.  .T.  James,  one  year's  stipend  as  curate 

of  Clive.  due  »Utto. 
Rev.  William  Vauphan.  one  year's  stipend  as 

curate  of  Astley,  due  ditto. 

Taxes,  &c.  , 

Assessed  taxes  and  rates,  on  masters'  houses,  &c. 


537    9    5 

20    0    0 
2,827    6  11 

3,381  15    1 


Land  tax,  viz. : —  £   s. 

Chirbury         ...  10  12 

Castle  Ward  (St.  Mary's  parLsh)  -  10    9 

AVelsh  Ward  (St.  Chad's  parish)  -10    1 

Stone  Ward  (ditto)  -    3    3 

Albrighton      -  -  -  .    1    1  : 


Property  tax,  viz : — 

Chirbury 

.  62    1    8 

Castle  Ward    - 

-  36  11  10 

Welsh  AVard    - 

-  22  13    8 

Stone  Ward     - 

-    8    3     1 

Albrighton 

-    4    7     6 

Poor  Rates,  &c.,  viz.  :— 

Chirbury 

-  07  10    0 

St.  Chad's 

-  58     0    8 

Clive     - 

-  19    1    4 

St.  Mary's 

-  25  10    0 

Astley  - 

-    4  11     0 

Albrighton 

-    2     6    3 

Highway  Rates,  \iz.: — 

.\lbrighton 

. 

-    0  12    6 

Astley  - 

- 

-    2    5    6 

Clive     - 

■ 

-  11  18    4 

Leaton 

. 

-    1     9    2 

Priest  Weston  township 

(in 

Chir-    2  16    3 

Imry  parish). 

Middleton  fditto)      - 

. 

.12    6 

Cliirbiuy  (cUtto) 

- 

-14    0 

•      Repairs,  &c. 

Mr.  Thomas  Birch,  painter 
Jlessrs.  Cole  and  Son,  painters 
Mrs.  Hartshorn,  plumber    - 
Mr.  James  Webster,  Icr  rare  of  clock 
Messrs.  D.  Evans  and  Sons,  glaziers 
Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Ciroves,  builders 
Mr.  William  Alltree,  whitesmith   - 
Mr.  T.  Gray,  for  paving 

Contingencies  and  Sdndeies. 


Insurance,  one  .year,  due  Christmas  1800  - 
Messrs.  Leake '  and  Evans,  printers  and   sta- 
tioners. 


£  s.  d. 

125  0  0 

10  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 

50  0  0 

25  0  0 

30  0  0 

105  0  0 


67  1  8 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

60  0  0 


300  0  0 

200  0  0 

80  0  0 

90  0  0 

70  0  0 


51     0    7 


«    7    95 


971 


177    6    3 


21    8    3 


211  17 
22  19 
13  18 


0     0 


1  13  0 
05  17  7 
7  8  10 
0  13    0 


1     1     0 
3    0    0 
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Arrears 

duo 

Christmaa 

issa. 


A  Year's 

Rent  due 

Christmas 

1S60. 


Tenants'  Names,  &c. 


Cash 
received. 


Deductions 

and 
Allowances. 


Arrears 

remaining 

Christmas 

lS(i(). 


One  year's  dividends  on 
3,OiJo;.,  Reduced  3  per 
Cents. 


Balance  dno  from 
ti-cnsurer  on  last 
account. 


Deduct        i)n.TOients 
made  liy  treasurer. 

Balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer. 


£    s.    (1. 
90    0    0 


3,097    0  11 
l,fiDG    8    2 J 

1,7.53  11    IJ 
3,003  IS    3i 


Dislnirsements. 


1,717  13    o; 


Expenses   at   tithe   day,  and   connected   with 

Chirlmry  tithe  collection. 

Do.  liCaton  tithes       -  -  -  . 

Do.  Prankwcll  and  Casde  Fnrepatc  tithes- 
Porters  and  IdilL-e  I>.v].crs,  111?.  i:!s.  -W. ;  coals, 

&c.,  11^  ;  pi;ws  for  sfT\  ants,  :>/.  ].'',s. 
Subscription  to  Saint  Cliad's  school 
Suliscription  to  Middleton  and  Priest  Weston 

schools. 
.Subscription  in  ("'live  schools  -  -  . 

Subscription  lo  Saint  ]\I;ir,\''s  schools 
Dr.  KcHn('il,\' I'oi' ])i'i7,r  fluid  -  .  . 

For  a^hcrtistii;;  in  tin-  Slircwslnirv  Chronicle     - 
Rccciiit    stamps,  imstau-rs,  and  'sundry   small 

payments  as  per  Schedule. 


£  s. 
22  11 

0 

i    7 
11  10 
so  8 

3 
3 

1 

10  0 
15  0 

0 
0 

5  0 

5  .■; 

23  0 

1  11 
5  6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

AxswEn.s. 

SHREWSBUm 

The  Governoj 
and  Truslccs 


£     s.   d. 


—     113    9 


3,005  IS 


State  of  the  Moneii  invested  in  the  Funds  tmeards  a  Parsonage  for  the 
FarishofSl.Miirtj's:— 


Stock  purchased  in  S{!.  per  Cent.  Aunintics     - 
Dividends  since  invested,  have  purchased,  &c. 


£    s.   d. 

-  838  15  10 

-  199  18    9 

JCl.O'SS  11    7 


Invested  towards  a  Parsonage  for  the  Chapelru  ofAstley .- 

Stock  purcliased  in  consolidated  "il.  per  Cent,  .\nnuities 

Dividends  received  and  invested  have  purchased 

Amount  repaid  by  Rev.  W.  Vanghau      .... 


£ 

s.  ,1. 

iSl 

1  0 

22 

0  :t 

31 

0  11 

£107    5    2 


J.  J.  Peele,  BaililT, 


July  5th,  ISOl.— E-tamincd  the  above  account  and  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

T.  W.  TRonxcER,  Mayor. 
W.  Bdtler  Li.oyp. 
John  Baihek, 
EUWABD  Waetee. 


II. 


1.  The  school  was  founded  by  Letters  Patent  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth . 

Additional  revenues  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  l)y 
indenture  dated  22nd  May,  13th  year  of  her  reign. 

Its  only  connexion  with  any  corporate  bodies  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  is  as  follows : — 

As  to  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  is  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
ex  officio  chairman. 

The  sons  of  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  are 
entitled  to  free  education,  and  to  preferences  with  respect  to 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  right  to  exhibitions. 

As  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  election  of  head  and  second  master  is  vested  in  the 
masters  and  feOows.  The  ancient  exhibitions  founded 
before  the  passing  of  38  Geo.  3.  are  attached  to  this  college. 

There  are  other  exhibitions  attached  to  this  foundation 
which  are  under  the  management  of  other  trustees,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  can  be  best  furnished  by  those  trustees. 

2.  The  original  and  the  present  constitution  and  founda- 
tion are  set  forth  in  the  Ijetters  Patent  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  in  the  Statute  of  3S  Geo.  3.  The  Letters  Patent  recite 
that  "at  the  humble  petition  as  well  of  the  bailiffs  and 
"  burgesses  and  inbal^itants  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  in 
"  the  County  of  Salop,  as  of  very  many  other  our  subjects 
"  of  our  whole  neighbouring  counti-y  there  for  a  grammar 
"  school  to  be  erected  and  established  there  for  the  educa- 
"  tion  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths,"  the  King 
did  grant  and  ordain  that  thereafter  there  should  be  one 
grammar  school  in  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  which 
should  be  called  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  for  the  educating,  teaching,  and  instructing  of 
boys  and  youths  in  grammar,  to  continue  at  all  times 
thereafter  for  ever. 

The  head  master,  by  the  16th  section  of  the  38  Geo.  3.  is 
to  have  the  management  of  the  school. 

As  to  his  emoluments,  an  annual  stipend  of  465/.  is  paid 
to  him  out  of  the  funds  of  the  school,  with  the  privilege  of 
taking  boarders,  and  from  the  admission  fee  of  2  guineas 
each,  and  the  yearly  sum  of  15  guineas  authorized  by  tlie 
scheme,  he  defrays  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  school 
and  of  such  masters  as  are  not  provided  by  the  foundation. 
The  masters  paid  by  the  trustees  are  :— 

£ 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  (head  master)  - ,   425 

ditto  as     catechist      and 

reader       -  -  -  -  -      40 

The  Rev.  John  Rigg  (second  master)  -    200 

The  Rev.  Henry  Greenwood  (third  master)  -     100 
Mr.  T.  A.  Bentley  (French  master)  -  -       50 

Mr.  T.  N.  Henshaw  as  accidence  master      -       25 
ditto  for     teaching    writing 

and  arithmetic  to  burgess'  sons    -  -       30 

The  appointment  of  masters  is  regulated  by  the  11th,  1 2th 
and  13th  sections  of  the  statute. 

There  are  no  other  statutory  restrictions  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  Act. 

R 


3.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  governors  and  trustees 
are  regulated  by  several  sections  of  the  statute  (see  codv 
Act).  ^' 

4  and  5.  The  school  is  governed  by  the  before  mentioned 
statute  and  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancerv. 

For  the  last  3  years  an  alteration  has  been  made  by 
the  head  master ;  such  boys  as  are  not  intended  for  either 
university  not  being  required  now,  as  heretofore,  to  learn 
Greek  or  the  art  of  classical  composition. 

6.  Copies  of  the  statutes  or  any  other  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  governors  can  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  the  originals  are  in  the  possession  of  the  school 
bailiff. 

7.  By  the  23rd  section  of  the  statute  the  governors  have 
the  power  to  make  byelaws,  but  none  have  been  made. 

8.  There  is  no  actual  \'isitor,  but  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
has  authority  with  reference  to  the  sanctioning  of  byelaws 
and  the  alteration  of  salaries.,  by  the  act  and  scheme. 

9.  See  answer  6. 

10.  The  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  different  masters 
can  alone  be  furnished  by  them.  The  stipends  paid  out  of 
the  foundation  are  stated  in  the  accounts. 

11.  The  number  of  masters  paid  out  of  the  foundation 
is  now  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  of 
38  Geo.  3rd,  with  the  addition  of  an  annual  payment  through 
the  head  master  to  a  mathematical  teacher,  a  French  master, 
and  an  allowance  to  an  accidence  master  for  teaching  wi'iting 
and  arithmetic  to  the  sons  of  burgesses. 

The  governors  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  assistant 
masters  employed  and  paid  by  the  head  master. 

There  is  no  such  authoritative  rule  or  custom  as  mentioned 
in  this  inquiry. 

12.  See  11th,  I2th,  I3th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  clauses  of 
the  statute  as  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  nasters,  also 
the  scheme  of  1853. 

As  to  jiower  of  removal,  see  clause  17. 
As  to  superannuation,  see  clause  15. 

13.  The  privileges  and  advantages,  as  defined  by  the  14th 
section  of  tlie  act,  are,  that  the  master  shall  teach  and  instruct 
in  the  school  such  boys  as  are  the  legitimate  sons  of  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  gratis  and  ^vithout  any 
fee  or  reward  vi'hatsoever,  and  by  the  25tli  section,  the 
burgesses'  sons  have  rights  of  preference  in  the  election  of 
exhibitioners,  and  Ijy  the  28th  section,  «'hen  born  in  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  presentation  to  the  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

In  addition  to  these  privileges  and  advantages  they  enjoy 
the  advantages  common  to  the  other  boys  and  ai-e  not 
excluded  from  any. 

A  burgess's  son  pays  the  head  master  in  respect  of  his 
board  and  lodging  when  a  boarder,  but  nothing  with  respect 
to  education. 

The  amount  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  head  master. 

14.  No  limitation  of  number. 

15.  The  sons  of  burgesses;  no  change  in  this  respect 
dm-ing  the  last  50  years.  i 

16.  By  clauses  25  and  28  boys  other  than  burgesses'  sons 
have  certain  i)rcference  witli  reference  to  exhibitions  and 
benefices  but  have  no  special  advantages  as  to  education, 

17.  The  admission  of  boys  not  being  foundation  scholars 
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and  having  no  local  or  other  special  ach-antages  was,  it  is 
conceivecir  contemplated  by  the  original  foundation,  and 
contemplated  by  the  statute. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  such  boys. 
They  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  school  except  gra- 
tuitous education  ;  and  the  preferential  rights  of  burgesses' 
sons  in  the  election  of  exhibitioners. 

These  questions  will  no  doubt  be  answered  by  the  head 
master. 

21 .  Tlie  accommodation  for  boarders,  as  far  as  the  founda- 
tion buildings  are  concerned,  is  confined  to  the  head  and 
second  masters'  houses,  which  are  limited  in  extent,  and 
not  suitable  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  present 
time.  Boarders  are  accommodated  in  other  houses  by  the 
head  master  and  rented  by  him. 


III. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  trustees  that  the  information  required 
by  the  queries  in  this  paper  will  be  furnished  by  the  head 
master ;  they  propose,  therefore,  only  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
questions,  though  they  will  be  happy  to  afford  any  infor- 
mation in  their  power  on  any  others. 

13.  X  list  of  the  exhibitions  will  be  furnished. 

19.  The  trustees  consider  that  the  instructions  given  by 
the  masters  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  would 
sufficient,  without  sup|jlementary  aid,  to  (irepare  a  boy  for 
a  successful  career  at  the  universities  ;  for  the  civil,  military, 
or  East  India  services  some  supplementary  aid  may  be 
requisite.  The  trustees  are  not  prepared  to  express  an 
unanimous  opinion  on  the  latter  ])art  of  this  question. 

21.  There  is  a  library  in  the  head  room  to  which  the 
upper  forms  have  access ;  there  is  also  a  general  library  to 
which  the  masters  and  scholars,  with  the  permission  of  the 
head  master,  have  access. 

23.  Daily  service  in  the  school  chajjel. 

Attendance  at  public  worship  on  Sundays. 

A  payment  of  40/.  is  made  to  the  head  master  as  catechist 
and  reader. 

2().  See  p.  25  of  the  scheme  referred  to  in  the  answer  to 
question  iS,  Part  I. 

36.  The  only  ground  belonging  to  the  foundation  allotted 
to  the  boys  for  games,  &c.,  is  a  ball  court;  but  a  piece  of 
land  is  rented  by  the  head  master  and  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars. 

38.  The  ball  court  adjoins  the  cattle  market,  and  is  near 
to  several  dweUings. 

The  trustees  think  it  right  to  add  that  the  state  of  repair 
and  means  of  accommodation  in  the  masters'  houses  are  not 
stich  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  trustees  belie\-e  that  the 
future  jirospects  of  the  foundation  are  much  involved  in  the 
question  which  is  now  under  consideration  of  proWding 
more  suitable  premises. 

(Signed)        J.  J.  Peele, 

Biiililf  and  Treasurer. 


Rev. 
B,  H.  Kennedij, 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  U.D.,  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 


II. 

1.  Shrewsbury  School  was  founded  by  Letters  Patent  of 
King  Edward  V'l.,  A.D.  1551,  addressed  to  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  Shrewsbury,  giving  them  certain  tithes  to  found 
a  school,  entitled 

"  Libera  Schola  Grammaticalis  Regis  Edwardi  Sexti," 
empowering  them  to  elect  masters  and  to  make  statutes 
\vith   the   advice    (cum    advisamcnto)   of    the    Bishop    of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield. 

The  sole  relation  in  which  the  school  stands  to  any  other 
corporate  body  is  comprised  in  the  two  provisions  of  the 
Act  (38  Geo. '3.) 

(1.)  That  the  mayor  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  time  being  is 
chairman  of  the  governors  and  trustees. 

(2.)  That  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  that  body  the  other 
governors  and  trustees  nominate  three  qualified  persons 
to  fill  it,  of  whom  the  corporation  elects  one. 

Respecting  the  title.  Libera  Schola,  I  ai)pend  an  argu- 
ment* which  has  appeared  in  several  pubhc  prints,  tending 

*  I.  I  say  that  the  person  or  persons  who  wrote  Edward's  charters  could 
not  possibly  intend  to  use  the  word  lihi-ra  in  the  sense  of  "  gratuitous  " 
(I)  for  the  simple  and  cogent  reason,  that  the  adjective  liber  never  had.  at 
any  time,  borne,  or  been  used  in,  such  a  sense.  \\\  that  is  said  in  the  charter 
is,  that  the  school  shall  have  for  its  title  "  Libera  Schola  Grammaticalis 
Re^jis  Edwardi  Sexti."  There  is  no  explanation  of  any  word.  Therefore 
the'words  must  have  been  well  known  and  commonly  used.  "Grammaticalis" 
was  a  word  welt  known  :  it  could  only  imply  a  School  for  the  teaching  of 
"  Grammatica,"  the  science  of  language',  one  of  the  "  trivial"  sciences.  The 
meanin*!  of  the  word  "  libera  "  must  have  been  at  the  time  equally  known 
and  used.  What  thai  meaning  was,  wilt  be  the  set-otid  head  of  my  inquiry. 
At  present  I  affirm  that  it  was  not  "gratuitous."  This  meaning  has,  I  repeat, 
never  belonged  to  the  word  "  liber  ;"  (a)  not  in  classical  Latin  ;  (b)  not  in 
post-classical  Latin:  (c1  not  in  mediiEval  Latin.  For  ta)  as  respects  classical 
I.atin.  anv  competent  person  may  satisfy  himself  by  reference  to  the  best 
dictionaries,  as  those  of  Facciolati  and  Scheller.  By  reading  through  the 
examples  of  "liber  "and  its  adverb  "  liberc,"  and  especially  by  comparing 
with  them  the  examples  of  "  gratuitus  "  and  its  adverb  "  gratis,"  he  will  find 


to  show  that  Libera  means  exempt  by  royal  grant  from 
other  superiority. 

2.  Before  the  school  could  be  opened.  King  Edward  died. 
It  was  in  abeyance  during  the  reign  of  Mary.     Xor  was  it 
actually  opened  before  the  4tli  EUzabeth,  1562,  Mr.  Thomas 
Aston  or  Ashton  being  the  first  head  master,  evidently  a 
man  of  great  abiUty  and  credit,  since  in  the  seven  years  cf 
his  mastership  he  entered  8/5  scholars,  many  of  them  sons 
of  the  best  families  of  Shropshu-e  and  adjoining  counties, 
including  Sidney  (afterwards   Sir  Philip).  Fulke  Greville 
(afterwai'ds  Lord  Brook),  the  sons  of  Archbishop  Sandys, 
&c.    Of  Ashton's  pupils  238  only  were  town  boys  (oppidani), 
the  rest  are  called  alieni.     If  any  statutes  were  made  at  this 
time,  no  record  exists  of  them.     The  statutory  government 
of  the  school  dates  from  15/1.     It  appears  that  in   1569 
Ashton  resigned  his  office  and  du-ected  the  studies  of  the 
famous  and  ill-fated  Robert  Devereux,  eldest  son  of  Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex.     His  affection  for  Shren-sbury  School  caused 
him  to  move  Queen  Elizabeth  with  success  to  grant  to  the 
school  the  tithes  of  Chirbury  (which  form  about  one-third 
of  its  present  revenues),  and  to  take  that  ojiportunity  of 
constituting  the  government  of  the  school  on  as  good  a 
footing  as  could   be  secured.     By  reference  to  the  inden- 
tures then  made,  and  the  schedules  of  ordinances  attached, 
it  will  Ije  seen  that  the  constitution  then  framed  for  the 
school  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  having  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  arrangements  so  made.     On 
the  one  hand,  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  having  the  ^■antage 
ground  of  King  Edward's  Charter,  but  also  tempted  by  the 
rich  offer  of  Chirbury,  consented  to  surrender  their  riglit  of 
electing  the  masters  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  oi 
which  Ashton  was  a  member ;    but  they  stipulated   with 
success  for  the  condition  that  the  college  should  be  bound  to 
elect  burgesses  of  the  town.     Again    they    consented    to 
accept  Mr.  Ashton's  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the 
school,  and  to  place  the  chief  government  in  the  joint  trust 
of  the  bailiffs  and  head  master ;  but  they  obtained  (what 
still  exists)  a  first  claim  for  burgesses  to  all  benefices  and 
founders'  exhibitions.    In   1724  the  corporation  attempted 
to  wrest  from  the  college  the  surrendered  right,  but  sustained 
defeat  in  Chancery  and  in  the  House  of  Peers.     At  the  close 
of  that  centur_y,  the  evil  of  the  burgesses'   claim  to  the 


that  the  two  former  words  are  never  used  in  the  sense  of  the  two  la'tcr. 
"  Liber  "  means  "unrestrained,"  "uncontrolled,"  or  "exempt,"  and  of  ctiurse 
we  may  add  a  word  signifying  "expense,"  or  "  payment,"  and  say  that  a 
person  or  thing  is  "  exempt  "  from  this  ;  but  never  will  the  word  "  liber  "  be 
found  to  describe  *' a  thing  not  to  be  paid  for."  Again  (b)  post-classiially, 
we  have  ample  proof  in  the  Latin  \'ulgate  translation  of  the  Bible  (a'  out 
A.D.  400)  that  li/jcr  does  not  me.m  gratuitous.  Let  us  look  at  the  p.is-  Jiet 
which  stand  in  the  English  Kible  as  lollo.vs : — Matthew  x.  8 — "  Freel>  yi-  iiave 
received;  freely  give."  Romans  ill.  34 — "Justified  freely."  Rev.  xxi.  6 — "1 
will  give  of  the  water  of  life  freely."  xxii.  17 — "  Let  him  take  freely."  Does 
the  Vulgate  give  "  libere  "  in  any  one  of  these  passages  ?  In  none.  What  it 
gives  is  "  gratis."  And  in  a  concordance  of  the  Vulgate  1  tind  forty  six 
references  to  the  word  "  liber,"  in  all  of  which  it  means  "  unenslaved,"  and  in 
none  "gratuitous."  Again  (c)  medijevally,  we  have  for  reference  the  valuable 
glossary  of  Dufresne,  Ducange,  and  Charpentier,  of  which  I  have  used 
both  the  folio  edition  and  also  Adelung's  in  octavo.  1  have  likewise  con- 
sulted Lindenbrog's  Codex  Legum,  and  various  other  works  on  the  Middle 
Ages;  but  although  the  word  "liber"  is  one  of  the  most  trequent  occiiriencc, 
I  do  not  find  the  taintest  trace  of  its  ever  having  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
"gratuitous,"  or  in  any  sense  approximating  to  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Bingham's  Origines  Ecdes.  iii.  p.  273,  1  tind 
mention  of  a  canon  made  at  the  Councd  of  Constantinople,  "  qui  scholas 
gratuitas  in  omnibus  ecclesiis  per  villas  et  vices  institui  jubet."  Here  ob-^erve 
that  the  writer  does  not  say  "  Scholas  liberas,"  but  "  Scholas  gratuitas." 
What  has  been  already  said  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  my  point;  but  I 
remark  further,  (2)  that  tlte  word  "  Libera  "in  the  title  of  Edward's  Schools 
must  have  been  designed  to  distinguish  them  from  other  existing  schools. 
But  "gratuitousness"  would  have  been  no  distinction;  for  of  private 
school -keeping,  as  a  gainful  profession,  no  trace,  1  believf,  is  to  be  found  in 
those  days,  while  in  the  conventual,  chapter,  and  collegiate  schools,  in- 
struction had  always  been  gratuitous  to  the  poor,  and,  if  others  gave,  it  was 
probably  \eft  to  their  own  discretion  what  to  give.  To  call  the  new  schools 
gratuitous  was  therefore  needless.  To  the  poor  student  of  grammar  they 
were  supposed,  without  any  further  intimalion,  to  be  gratuitous,  and  the  King 
and  his  council  could  not  design  to  exempt  the  wealthy  from  the  charges  of 
education.  To  clinch  the  matter  (3)  it  is  certain  that  the  word  '"  libera  "  was 
not  understood  in  those  days  to  mean  "  gratuitous,"  for  when  ordinances 
were  made  under  Elizabeth's  sanction  for  the  regulation  of  Shrewsbury 
School,  a  scale  of  fees  was  appointed  to  he  paid  by  all  persons  enter-ng  the 
school,  from  a  "lord's  son"  downwards,  fees  which  to  us,  indeed,  -a,  pear 
small  in  amount,  but  which  would  still  be  in  contravention  of  the  Charter,  if 
we  suppose  "  hbera "  to  mean  "  gratuitous."  Strype  tells  us  that  these 
schools  were  erected  '  for  the  education  of  youth  in  virtue  and  godliness, 
"  lor  further  augmenting  the  Universities,  and  better  provision  for  the  poor"; 
and  the  ordinance  above  ii.amcd  carried  out  the  last  object  by  exempting  from 
fee  the  son  of  a  burgess,  if  not  "of  abihty." 

IL  My  second  point  is,  that  "  libera  schola  "  in  all  probability  does  mean, 
"  a  school  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  superior  corporation."  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  in  mediaeval  law  the  word  "  liber  '  has  hut  one 
general  me.ining,  namely,  "non  obnnxius,"  "not  under  subjection."  But 
as  subjection  was  of  many  kinds,  so  of  course  was  freedom.  Thus  the  "libertas 
Romana  "  was  possessed  by  churches  which  were  free  from  all  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  and  only  subordinate  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  "  Libera 
Capella  "  (Free  Chapel)  of  St.  George  at  Windsor  is  {or  was  lately)  free  from 
ordinary  jurisdiction.  A  freedom  of  this  kind  is  what  the  lawyer  or  scholar, 
hearing  the  phr.ase  "  libera  schola  "  in  Edward's  days,  would  have  understood 
therefrom  ;  because  such  Avas  the  only  known  sense  of  the  word  "  libera." 
Can  it  be  doubtful,  then,  what  freedom  was  implied  ?  Almost  all  existing 
schools  were  "  obnoxiffi,"  were  attached  and  subservient  to  chapters  or 
colleges,  while  hundreds,  a.tached  and  subservient  lo  convents,  had  been  just 
abolished  together  with  these.  Edward  and  his  Council  desired  to  restore 
learning  from  its  ruins,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  it  under  conditions  Icas 
dependent  on  ecclesiastical  power.  They,  therefore,  chartered  all  their  new 
schools  as  "libers,"  exempt  from  that  jurisdiction  to  which  schools  had 
generally  been  subject ;  nay,  in  some  instances,  as  appears  from  Strype, 
governors  were  appointed  by  Edward  himself.  To  these  solid  arguments 
what  is  opposed  ?  Johnson's  authority  ?  Not  at  all.  Johnson  merely  takes 
the  term  "  Free  School.  '  and  explains  it  in  the  acceptation  which  he  knew  to 
be  usual,  and  which  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  many  schools.  He  does  not 
.lUude  to  the  phrase  "libera  schola,"  and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  even 
acquainted  with  it. 
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mastership?  being  patent  and  acknowledged,  a  new  com- 
promise was  made,  resulting  in  the  Act  of  38  Geo.  3. 
The  main  features  of  this  act  were— 

(1.)  The  transference  of  the  government  of  the  school  to 
a  body  of  governors  and  trustees. 

(2.)  The  abolition  of  the  burgess  right  in  the  masterships. 

(3.)  The  gift  of  the  right  to  gratuitous  instruction  to  all 
sons  of  burgesses. 

The  effect  of  this  last  provision  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835,  which  has  produced 
and  must  yet  produce  a  perpetual  diminution  of  the  old 
burgesses.  In  1849  the  governors  and  trustees  obtained  an 
order  in  Chancery  for  a  new  scheme,  which  was  completed 
in  1853.  This  scheme  extended  the  education  and  opened 
exhibitions  in  default  of  preferential  claimants,  an  alteration 
attended  with  very  good  results.  (The  same  thing  has 
since  been  done  by  the  Careswell  Trustees  very  advan- 
tageously.) The  present  constitution  of  the  school  will  be 
discovered  by  comparison  of  the  act  and  scheme;  and 
answers  to  those  jiarts  of  question  2  which  apply  to  the 
school  will  be  found  in  the  scheme. 

3  to  9.  The  documents  containing  answers  to  these 
questions  will,  I  presume,  have  been  supplied  by  the 
go\'ernors  and  trustees. 

10.  The  head  master  receives  as  salarj'  465/.  per  annum. 
The  school  fees  are  also  received  by  him.  He  ])ays  capita- 
tion to  all  the  masters,  and  salaries  to  some. 

Each  boy  in  Shrewsbury  school  (not  being  the  son  of  a 
.burgess,  or  exempt  by  resolution  of  the  masters)  pays  a 
tuition  fee  of  151.  IBs.  per  annum. 

At  this  time  there  are  99  boys   (say   100)   paying  this 

fee. 

Salary 
Capitation.  per 

Annum. 


liev. 
B.  H.  Kennedt . 


The  second  master  receives 
,,      third  master 
„      first  assistant  master 
„      second  assistant  master 


£    s.  d.  £  s. 

-  2  12  fi  200  0 

-  1     5  0  ^00  0 

-  2     0  0  *100  0 

-  1     0  0  *100  0 


„     third       assistant      (mathe- 
matical) master        -        -   1     0     0      *100    0 

modern  language  master-     -  2     2     0   j    ^g.-,  jy 

accidence  master  -         -  1     0     0  25     0 

(and  a  variable  allowance  for 

teaching  %\Titing  to  sons  of 

burgesses,     about    30/.    per 

annum). 

N.B. — Capitation  fees  and  grants  marked  *  are  paid  by 

the  head  master :  the  other  salaries  by  the  governors  and 

trustees.     The  capitation  payable  to  the  second  master  was 

fixed  by  the  scheme  at  one-sixth  of  the  whole  fee.     All 

other  payments  made  by   the  head  master  are  matters  of 

private  arrangement  between  himself  and  the  several  masters 

who  are  all  appointed  and  removable  by  the  head  master. 

The  first  assistant  m.aster,  the  mathematical  master,  and 
the  master  of  modern  languages,  have  given  occasional 
private  lessons,  by  which^their  incomes  have  been  increased 
on  an  annual  average.  40/.  each. 

The  writing  master  suppUes  the  school  with  stationery, 
making  the  usual  trade  profit,  about  35/.  per  annum. 

Three  assistant  masters  have  rooms  free  of  aU  charges, 
and  four  have  dinner  commons  in  my  houses. 

The  salaries  and  tuition  fees  are  the  only  sources  of 
income,  setting  aside  the  profits  of  boarding,  and  the  few 
cases  of  extra  (private)  tuition.  It  is  proper  to  add  that 
prior  to  the  scheme,  which  settled  the  tuition  fee,  the  total 
sum  paid  for  the  same  instruction  was  25  guineas. 

U.  The  number  of  masters  was  originally  (in  1562)  three. 
The  trustees  now  pay  salaries  to  five,  and  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  three  besides  the  five.  Of  these,  four  are 
classical  masters,  one  mathematical,  one  for  French,  &c., 
one  for  writing  and  m.apping,  and  accidence ;  and  one  is 
now  appointed  as  tutor  for  all  boys  below  the  6th  form, 
and  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  non-collegiate  boys.  I  am 
not  able  to  specify  the  times  at  which  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  number  of  masters.  I  incorjjorated  French 
with  the  public  studies  of  the  school  on  becoming  head 
master,  and  a  few  years  later  I  appointed  a  special  master 
for  mathematics.  The  number  of  classical  masters  has 
necessarily  varied  with  that  of  boys  ;  there  has  been  on 
the  average  one  such  master  for  30  boys.  There  are  no 
rules  resjjecting  the  proportion  of  masters  and  boys. 

12.  All  the  masters,  excepting  the  second  master,  are 
appointed  by  the  head  master,  and  removable  by  him.  He 
therefore  has  the  power  of  arranging  and  regulating  their 
several  duties.  I  imderstand  the  second  master  to  have 
the  right  of  instructing  (under  the  general  direction  of  the 
head  master)  the  lower  school,  i.  e.,  forms  1  and  2.     But 

E 


all  the  four  second  masters  with  whom  I  ha\'e  acted  have  .Answers. 

cheerfully  thrown  their  talents  into  the  general  stock,  so  as  

to  take  those  forms  and  funqJ;ions  m  which  they  seemed  Sukewsbdry, 
likely  to  be  most  useful. 

The  head  master  must  be  a  clergyman.  There  is  no  rule 
as  to  the  rest.  AU,  except  the  master  of  modern  languages 
and  the  writing  master,  have  been  university  men,  and 
generally  clergymen.  As  respects  the  election  to  the  head 
and  second  mastershij)s,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  St.  John's 
College  will  prefer  its  own  members ;  but  my  belief  is  that 
the  master  and  fellows  would  not  elect  to  the  head  place 
any  man  of  whose  fitness  they  were  not  well  satisfied.  I 
suppose  that  tlie  head  or  second  master  could  be  removed 
for  good  cause  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. 

Pensions  are  mentioned  in  the  Act,  but  not  in  the  scheme. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  omission. 

13  to  15.  Unless  the  right  to  gratuitous  instruction  given 
by  the  Act  and  the  preference  in  exhibitions  by  ordinance, 
be  considered  to  constitute  a  foundation  class,  there  is 
no  such  class  in  Shrewsbury  School. 

16.  See  answer  to  question  2. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  observed. 

17.  See  answers  to  questions  1  and  2. 
I  conceive  that  the  right  of  the  masters  to  take  boarders 

rests  upon  ancient  custom  and  the  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  school  as  a  public  school  from  1662  to  the 
present  time.  For  this  reason  I  did  not  regard  with 
favour  that  clause  in  the  scheme  which  formally  sanctioned 
boarders,  especially  as  it  was  coupled  with  a  proviso  not 
called  for  by  anything  wliich  had  occurred.  But  as  the 
Master  in  Chancery  (the  late  Mr.  Blunt),  whose  judgment 
I  highly  esteemed,  appeared  friendly  to  the  clause,  and 
thought  it  useful  as  a  ready  answer  to  all  cavils  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  forbore  to  oppose  it.  There  are  no  regulations 
beyond  what  appear  in  the  scheme.  Sons  of  burgesses, 
whether  boarders  or  day  scholars,  would  be  exempt  from 
tuition  fee ;  all  others  are  liable  to  pay  it ;  but  the  masters 
occasionally  remit  it  voluntarily,  especially  in  favour  of  the 
sons  of  local  clergy  with  small  means.  All  boys  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  school,  except  as  regards 
preference  to  certain  exhibitions. 

18  The  answers  will  best  be  gathered  from  the  inspection 
of  three  half-yearly  school  bills  (appended)  of  Midsummer 
last. 

Tliere  is  no  precise  limit,  and  no  supervision. 

I  know,  generally,  the  means  and  wishes  of  parents  and 
guardians,  and  try  to  meet  each  case,  checking  extravagance 
on  principle,  l)ut  allowing  a  somewhat  larger  scope  when  it 
can  be  afforded  for  a  boy's  good,  as  in  bill  No.  2 ;  perpaps 
I  might  more  correctly  say,  when  I  have  been  requested  to 
use  ray  own  judgment  without  regard  to  expense. 

The  avex-age  of  half-yearly  bills  approaches  50Z. 

Writing  is  now  incliuled  in  public  tuition. 

All  boys,  except  the  prwpostors,  have  two  weekly  lessons 
in  French. 

Additional  tuition  is  sometimes  allowed,  when  muoh 
needed,  but  the  instances  are  few. 

My  statement  applies  to  all  boys,  with  the  exception  that 
sons  of  old  burgesses  are  exempt  fi-om  tuition  fee. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  question  is  asked  respectinijr  cases 
in  which  some  abatement  may  be  made  on  grounds  of  pri- 
vate feeling. 

19.  The  public  tuition  fees  in  1860  were  1,459/.  ds. 

20.  The  number  of  day  scholars  at  this  time  is  60. 
Among  these,  22  are  sons  of  burgesses,  and  therefore 
exempt  from  fee.  The  rest  pay  the  same  tuition  fee  (15/.  15s.) 
as  the  boarders.  They  have  precisely  the  same  instruction, 
excepting  the  nightly  Scrijiture  readings,  «diich  are  a  part 
of  family  worship.  Tc  the  playgrounds  at  the  school  they 
have  an  equal  right  with  the  ljoar('ers ;  but  they  do  not  use 
them  equally,  nor  do  they  use  them  much.  Thej  naturally 
come  at  lesson  hours,  arid  go  home  after  lessons.  'I'o  the 
cricket  ground,  perhaps,  they  have  not  an  equal  right,  in 
the  abstract,  as  I  pay  rent  for  it ;  but  my  own  wish  and 
endeavour  has  always  been  to  promote  the  best  feeling 
between  boarders  and  day  scholars.  A  few  day  scholars  do 
join  the  school  games,  and  I  think  many  more  might  do  so  if 
they  wished  ;  l)ut  as  they  are  more  their  own  masters  out  of 
school,  if  they  stand  aloof  I  really  belie\-e  they  prefer  doing 
so.  .\  considerable  number  have  joined  the  school  volunteer 
rifle  corps ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  as  good  a  feeling  exists 
between  the  two  classes  as  can  reasonably  be  thought  attain- 
able.    Some  esprit  de  corps  must  always  be  allowed  for. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  some  gentlemen  of  the  town 
send  their  sons  here  as  boarders  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving 
them  that  fidl  advantage  of  the  English  public  school  life, 
which  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  day  scholar  does  not,  and, 
indeed,  cannot  obtain.  Others  deem  it  wise  to  send  their 
childi'en  to  a  greater  distance  from   home.     I  cannot  be 
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AyswF.RS.       surprised  at  this,  as  I  educate  my  own  son  at  a  distant 

sclinol. 

Shuewsburv.         -1,  22.  Boarders  reside  in— 

(1.)  Head  master's  school-liouse,  or  senior  liall. 

liev.  (2.)  Head  master's  rented  house   adjoining,  or  junior 

B.  II.  Kennedy.  hall. 

In  this,  though  equally  possessed  and  directed 

by  the  head  master,  a  matron  and  another 
master  reside.     Boys  are  removed  from  it 
to  the  senior  hall  as  they  advance  in  age 
and  place. 
(3.)  Second  master's  house ;  room  for  about  20. 
(4.)  Tlie  master  of  modern  languages  has  of  late  years 
been  allowed  to  receive  four  boarders.     This  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  right. 

All  hoarders  have  the  same  discipline,  including  the 
nighMy  prayers  and  readings. 

The  head  master  rents  a  third  house,  laid  out  in  studies, 
four  boys  in  each.  In  this  house  his  boarders  chiefly  live 
in  the  dayUght  hours,  but  dining  and  sleeping  in  his  other 
houses.  There  are  also  three  common  rooms  for  senior 
boys,  in  one  of  which  is  a  good  library,  to  which  each 
prsepostor  gives  a  guinea  on  leaving  school.  After  tea  all 
boys  not  in  common  rooms  attend  in  the  great  school  with 
a  master,  and  prepare  their  work.  At  5  minutes  before  9 
the  prayer-ljell  rings  to  summon  all  boys,  servants,  &c. ; 
after  which  the  head  master  reads  and  comments  on  some 
passage  of  Scripture,  taken  in  order.  The  prayers  are 
read,  and  the  junior  boys  go  to  bed,  the  seniors  remaining 
in  common  rooms  till  lOJ  p.m. 

The  head  master  has  room  in  his  two  houses  for  about 
70  boys.  Five  sleep  in  the  larger  bedrooms,  three  in  the 
smaller ;  all  are  ventilated.    No  difference  in  kind  or  charge. 

23.  Diet  is  uniform.  Breakfast,  9  a.m. ;  tea,  sugar,  milk, 
bread  and  butter  are  supplied.  Dinner,  2  p.m. ;  two  meats, 
vegetables,  bread,  table  beer;  pudding  or  tart  four  days  a 
week.  Tea  at  a  time  \'arying  fi-om  Gj  to  lli,  according  to 
season  ;  sup])ly  as  at  breakfast. 

There  is  no  difference  ;  except  that  rations  of  tea  and  sugar 
are  given  out  twice  a  week  in  the  senior  hall,  while  in  the 
junior  the  matron  makes  tea  for  all. 

If  porter  or  \vine  be  required  on  account  of  health  in  any 
case,  they  are  ])rocured  and  charged  as  anything  else 
obtained  from  a  tradesman. 

24,  25.  To  all  these  questions  the  answer  is  simply 
negative. 

26.  There  is  no  recognition  of  food  being  obtained  from 
shops  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  boy  from  doing  this. 

Going  to  an  inn  without  leave  is  a  high  offence. 

That  boj's  do  and  will  resort  to  shops  and  expend  their 
money  in  them,  more  or  less  wisely,  is  a  matter  of  course 
here,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  public  schools.  I  have  no 
reason  to  comjjlain  of  any  special  e\-il  now  in  this  school. 
Drinking,  as  a  ^'ice,  which  many  years  ago  had  some  hold 
in  the  middle  forms,  never  in  the  sixth,  is  now,  and  has  long 
been,  obsolete.  The  adoption  of  the  college  cap,  the  evening 
attendance  with  a  master  in  school,  and  the  nightly  reading 
and  prayers,  appear,  under  Providence,  to  have  been  the 
])rincipal  means  of  prevention  ;  though  I  likewise  set  much 
value  on  the  organized  school  games,  as  occui)ying  the 
energies  of  those  whom  we  may  call  the  non-reading  boys, 
and  withdrawing  them  from  other  and  vicious  excitements. 

27.  Boys  bring  to  school  two  pairs  of  sheets.  No  other 
charge  is  made  for  furniture.  Mischief  is  checked  by  occa- 
sional fines  levied  on  the  weekly  allowance. 

28.  There  is  no  great  scope  for  choice.  The  head  master's 
boarders  are  placed  at  first  in  his  junior  hall,  unless  rank 
in  school,  size,  or  some  sjjecial  reason,  cause  them  to  enter 
the  senior  hall  at  once.  The  second  master  receives  any 
boys  whose  parents  apply  to  him  for  the  purpose. 

29.  See  answer  to  question  21. 

There  are  no  other  recognized  boarding  houses,  nor, 
indeed,  any  houses  besides,  devoted  to  this  purpose.  A  few 
boys  live  in  the  town  with  respectable  persons  to  %\'hom 
their  parents  have  chosen  to  confide  them,  and  attend  the 
school  as  day  scholars.  The  masters  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  them  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  parents  know 
this.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  abuse  attending  this  prac- 
tice. I  believe  that  the  ]3ersons  entrusted  with  the  domestic 
care  of  such  boys  are  carefully  chosen,  and  do,  in  fact,  fulfil 
their  duties  to  the  pai'ents  and  the  boys. 

30.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  test  this  matter.  I  presume 
that  rules  could  be  made,  if  required;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  governors  and  trustees  would  concur  with  me  in  sanc- 
tioning them. 

31.  I  should  think  the  average  is  about  three  years. 
Some  boys  stay  seven  or  eight,  others  only  one  or  two; 
coming  for  a  kind  of  finish  to  their  education  before  they 
go  into  some  active  ])rofession  or  business.    This  is  specially 


the  case  with  boys  from  Lancashire  and  its  neighbourhood, 
who  hai'c  some  post  prepared  for  them  to  fill. 

32.  The  number  of  boys  in  tlie  school  now  (October  14, 
1861)  is— 


Sixth  form 
Fifth  form 
Fourth  form 
Third  form 
Second  and  first 

Total 


-  22 

-  35 

-  34 

-  31 

-  9 

-  131 


Before  Michaelmas  the  number  was  141 ;  13  having  left 
school  at  that  time,  and  3  joined.  The  number  is  always 
lowest  in  this  quarter. 

I  cannot  give  the  figures  desired  under  the  second  head. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  enough  to  state  that  during 
the  last  20  years  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  has 
fluctuated  within  very  narrow  limits,  between  80  as  a  mini- 
mum and  130  as  a  maximum,  having  in  that  time  never 
passed  the  latter  number  until  August  last.  The  greatest 
numljer  the  school  ever  reached  was  295,  in  the  year  1832 ; 
from  tliat  time  the  number  had  fallen  to  228  in  1836,  at 
which  time  I  became  head  master,  and  it  continued  to 
decline  for  six  years  until  it  became  comparatively  sta- 
tionary. This  decline  was  coincident  with,  and  manifestly 
caused  by,  the  foundation  of  so  many  proprietary  schools. 
Hence  Shrewsbury  School  has  been  suffering  from 
inanition  during  the  last  20  years;  and  whatever  it  has 
done  has  been  done  under  great  difficulty  and  discourage- 
ment. I  allude  especially  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  reading  boys  to  keep  the  rate  of  scholarship  in  the  sixth 
form  as  high  as  it  was  when  the  school  numbered  more  than 
200  boys. 

The  present  boarders  are  thus  distributed:  — 

Head  niaster's  senior  house         -  -     30 

Head  master's  junior  house        -  -     34 

Second  master's  house    -  -  -       5 

R'foster  of  modern  languages        -  -       2 


Total 
Number  before  Michaelmas  was  82. 


n 


B.  H.  Kennedy, 


Accounts  referred 

to  in  Answer  18. 

Half  Year's  Bill  (Midsummer  1861)  of  a  Pr.«;postob, 

Son  of  a  Clergyman. 

No. 

1, 

[Near  the 

Average.) 

*Board  with  single  bed,  cricket 

£    s. 

d. 

groiuid,  bathing  attendance. 

&c. 

_ 

26     5 

Ol               T,       ,,• 

*Tuition 

.. 

7  17 

(J  1      Public 

*Washing 

- 

2    7 

r       expenses. 

*Allowance   (Is.  a  week  above 

4th  Form)    - 

- 

0  19 

0~ 

Merit  money — 1st,  5s. ;  2d,  bs. ; 

3d,  5s. ,  4th,  5s. 

- 

1     0 

0  1       Private 

Journey  home 

- 

1   10 

0  '     expenses. 

Letters  and  parcels 

- 

0     0 

.T 

*  Printed  papers 

- 

0    5 

0 

*  Private  study   - 

- 

2    2 

0 

Surgeon 

- 

1    .3 

0     Health. 

Bookseller 

. 

1    7 

61 

Stationer 

- 

0  16 

1 

Hatter 

- 

0  18 

0 

Tradesmen's 

Tailor  - 

- 

0  16 

0 

bills. 

Shoemaker 

. 

0  10 

0 
0, 

*Haircutter 

- 

0    2 

Total  - 

-£-\:  18 

9 

£    s.    d. 


No.  2. 

Half  Year'.s  Bill  of  a  Boy  of  ample  Fortune  (under 
Guardianship)  in  the  Fourth  Form. 

(Much  above  the  Average.) 
Board  with  single  bed,  cricket 

ground,  bathing  attendance, 

&c.     .  .  -  - 

Tuition 

Washing  -  .  - 

Allowance  -  -  - 

Merit  money — 1st,  2s.  6rf.  ;  2d, 

2s.  6rf. ;  3d,  2s.  Od. ;  4tli,  2s.  Od. 
Journey  home    -  -  - 

Letters  and  parcels 
Printed  papers  -  -  - 

Excursion  .  -  . 


26 

5 

0 

7 

17 

6 

2 

7 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Public 
expenses. 


Private 
expenses. 


'  Invariable,  except  that  tuition  is  not  cliarged  to  burgesses. 
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£ 

s.    d. 

Private  study 

- 

- 

- 

o 

2    0- 

French    (extra 
tion)  - 

private 

instr 

IIC- 

4 

4     0  I     Optional 

Drawing 

_ 

_ 

. 

5 

18     (i 

expenses. 

Drilling 

„ 

_ 

- 

1 

12     0 

Surgeon 

. 

. 

- 

5 

2    0     Health. 

Bookseller 

. 

. 

- 

2 

19     C~l 

Stationer 

. 

- 

- 

1 

!)  10 

Hatter   - 

_ 

- 

- 

0 

6     6 

Tradesmen 

r"    bills. 

Tailor    - 

. 

- 

- 

1 

f;    4 

Slioemaker 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1     4 

Haircutter 

rotal  - 

". 

: 

0 

2    0_ 

(is 

;)  11 

The  following  table  of  marks  in  a  Sixth  Form  examina- 
tion may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  general  valuation  of 
studies : — 

Total,  3,000  marks. 

1 


Translations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
autliors    -  -  - 

2.  Composition,    Greek,     Latin,    and 

Englisli    -  -  -  . 

3.  Pliilology,      Gi'eek,       Latin,      and 

English    -  -  -  - 

4.  Divinity      -  -  -  - 

5.  History  and  geography 

6.  Mathematics  (including  arithmetic) 


-    GOO  for  4  papers. 
5 


Answers. 

Shrewsbury. 

Rpv. 
B,  H.  Kennedy. 


700 

400 
300 
400 
GOO 

3,000 


2 
2 

2 

3 


No.  3. 

Bill  of  a  Boy  in  the  Lower  School,  Half  Year, 

Midsummer  18G1. 

{Below  the  Average.) 

Board  with, single  bed,  cricket     £     s.    d. 

ground,   bathing   attendance, 

&c.     .  -  -  - 

Tuition  .  -  -  - 

Washing  .  .  - 

Allowance  -  -  - 

Merit  money — 1st,  Is.;  2d,  Is.; 

3d,  Is. ;  4th,  Is. 
Cash  by  desire   -  -  - 

Journey  home    -  -  - 

Letters  and  parcels 
Printed  papers  .  ^  - 

Private  study     -  -  - 

Surgeon  .  .  - 

■  Bookseller  .  .  - 

Stationer  .  -  - 

Hatter    .  -  -  - 

Tailor    .  -  -  - 

Shoemaker  >  -  - 

Haircutter  .  -  - 


26     5 
7  17 

Ol 
(i  \ 

Pulilic 

2     7 

6 

expenses. 

0     !) 

61 

0    4 
0  11 

0 

0  s. 

Private 

0    5 

0 

expenses. 

0    0 

2 
0 

0    5 

2     2 

0 

Optional 
expenses. 

1     5 

6 

Health. 

1     0 

01 

0  16 

7 

0     6 

Tradesmen 

0  10 

bills. 

0     4 

<i! 

0    2 

01 

Total 


-    44  11     '.) 


III. 


1.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  positi\'e  rule  on  these  two 
points.  In  two  or  three  instances,  I  believe,  I  haxe  ad- 
mitted a  boy  in  his  9th  year,  a  few  in  their  10th  and  1 1th  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  new  comers  are  of  the  ages  from  11  to  16. 
AVhen  I  have  received  a  boy  older  than  the  latter  limit,  I 
ha\'e  always  required  strong  testimony  to  his  good  charac- 
ter and  habits. 

2.  I  take  care  that  a  boy  is  fit  to  receive  the  instruction 
of  the  form  in  which  I  place  him.  I  give  no  more  ex- 
amination than  is  sufficient  to  determine  this  point. 

.'i.  There  is  no  rule  on  this  head.  It  is  matter  of  discre- 
tion, always  regarded  as  important. 

4.  A  new  boy  is  never  made  a  prsepostor  (VI.  1 ).  With 
this  exception,  he  may  be  placed  in  any  remove  for  which 
he  is  deemed  fit. 

5.  The  age  of  20,  by  a  rule  in  the  scheme. 

6.  See  schedular  tables.* 

7.  He  has  such  power,  subject  to  the  general  provisions 
of  the  scheme. 

8.  They  have  no  voice  by  right ;  Init  the  head  master 
woidd  act  most  un^visely  if  he  did  not  often  consult  them, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  advice,  but  also  with  a  view 
to  secure  their  confidence  and  friendship. 

9.  A  boy  rises  altogether  by  proficiency.  Age  and 
standing,  however,  in  connexion  with  character  and  con- 
duct, are  sometimes  referred  to,  both  in  striking  a  balance, 
and  in  promotion  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  when  there 
are  no  general  examinations. 


•  Note  by  Mr.  Calvert,  classical  assistant — "  Private  instructinn  is  not  given 
at  Shrewsbury  on  tlie  system  apparently  contemplatcil  in  this  form  (E.)  Anv 
boy  requiring  extra  tuition  receives  it  on  ttrms  arranficil  privately  with  the 
several  masters.  In  my  own  case,  a  single  pupil  cliarged  at  the  rate  of  four 
guineas  a  quarter,  receives  instruction  at  my  own  rooms  tor  an  hour  every 
other  day.  precisely  as  a  student  reading  with  a  private  tutor  at  Cambridge. 
Our  only  restriction  is.  that  subjects  forming  part  of  the  sclionl  work  shall  mtt 
be  read  privately.  The  number  of  pupils  is  of  course  limited  by  the  amount 
ot  time  at  each  master's  disposal.  I  have  never  taken  more  than  8 ;  tome- 
times  I  have  not  had  more  than  2." 


English  theme  is  rated  for  L50  marks  ;  but  my  view  is 
that  every'  paper  in  which  English  is  written  (excepting  the 
mathematical),  and  every  one  in  which  translation  takes 
place,  either  into  English  or  from  English,  is  an  exercise  in 
that  language  to  some  extent.  I  have  heard,  and  it  will 
probably  be  confirmed  by  members  of  the  Commission, 
that  good  classical  scholars  have  sufFered  loss  in  their  uni- 
\-ersity  examinations  by  want  of  power  or  grace  in  their 
native  tongue.  I  have  always  kept  this  in  view,  both  in 
teaching  and  in  examining. 

French  is  not  considered  in  the  general  examinations  : 
but  classes  in  it  alone  are  published,  and  prizes  given  at 
Midsummer. 

The  question  in  the  last  clause  I  answer  in  the  afilnnative. 

10.  Answers  to  this  question  ha\-e  appeared,  or  will  ap- 
pear, under  other  heads. 

11.  As  to  fees,  see  answers  to  Part  II. 

Classics  do  not  throw  mathematics  into  the  shade.  'ITiere 
is  that  variety  which  might  be  looked  for.  Some  good 
classical  scholars  make  small  progress  in  mathematics ;  some 
mathematicians  are  poor  scholars ;  a  few  excel  in  both ; 
many  in  neither. 

French  is  taken  up  earnestly  by  a  few  boys;  but  generally 
I  regard  the  French  learnt  in  a  public  school  as  a  small  stock 
to  be  improved  at  a  later  time.  On  this  principle,  when  my 
Sixth  Form  has  been  a  very  good  one,  1  have  myself  given 
them  a  few  lessons  in  German,  as  a  start  for  their  future 
studies ;  and  several  have  told  me  that  they  were  in- 
duced in  this  way  to  carry  on  German  at  college  and  sub- 
sequently. As  a  general  ride,  I  have  not  thought  it  proper 
to  try  to  do  more  than  I  could  hojie  to  do  well. 

12.  There  are  half-yearly  examinations  in  all  the  reading, 
except  French,  which  has  its  own  separate  classification  of 
merit.  They  are  held  by  the  masters  who  teach  the  se\"eral 
forms.     They  extend  throughout  the  school. 

13.  I  append  a  list  of  exhibitions,  &c.  (see  p.  283). 
Only  once,  as  far  back  as  1840,  has  any  contest  for  an  exhi- 
bition taken  place  at  the  school.  Preferential  claim  some- 
times carries  an  exhibition.  In  other  cases,  frecjuent  exami- 
nations and  daily  lessons  have  taught  boys  to  know  each 
other's  strength,  and  they  do  not  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  when  they  have  no  hope  of  success. 

Election  to  the  Careswell  exhibitions  and  prize  is  made  by 
an  examiner  sent  liy  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  exa- 
mines in  Homer,  A'irgil,  Greek  Testament,  and  translation 
into  Latin  prose. 

Election  to  the  Millington  scholarships  is  made  at  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge. 

The  school  prizes  for  composition  are  given,'  or  withheld, 
on  the  same  ju-inciples  as  at  the  universities.  The  other 
])rizes  are  the  result  of  school  examinations,  general  work, 
conduct,  &c.,  not  specially  examined  for. 

14  to  17.  The  tutorial  system  of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby 
does  not  exist  at  Shrewsbury'.  A  master  is  now  apj)ointed 
to  superintend  the  private  tuition  of  all  boys  below  the  Sixth 
form. 

Extra  private  reading,  when  allowed  at  Shrewsbmy,  as 
it  is  in  a  few  cases,  is  designed  to  bring  a  boy  forward  in  some 
subject  which  is  of  imjiortance  to  him  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

18.  It  is  practicable  to  some  extent  and  not  unusual  to 
pay  attention  to  individual  character,  &c.  Thus,  if  a  boy 
has  decided  ])ower3  and  taste  for  mathematics,  with  industry 
and  conduct,  and  no  such  taste  for  classics,  I  excuse  liim 
from  verse  composition  in  order  to  do  mathematical  exercises 
instead.  And  to  boys  who  are  going  to  be  engineers  or  sur- 
vevors,  or  even  solicitors  or  surgeons,  I  have  excused  some 
work,  that  they  may  attend  the  School  of  Design.  I  may 
also  refer  to  the  non-collcgiate  class,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

19.  I  have  no  doubt, — indeed  my  experience  proves, — 
that  the  ordinary  school  work  in  classics  and  mathematics 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  comiictitive  examinations 
to  an  able  and  attentive  boy.  If  he  wished  to  take  in 
modem  languages,  he  would   require  more   instruction. 


Ss 
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Again,  in  modem  history  and  geography  (as  indeed  in  all 
subjects)  he  would  do  well  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  know- 
ledge by  private  reading.  In  all  this  he  would  have  the 
head  master's  advice  and  assistance  when  he  sought  them. 

20.  See  schedule,  p.  330. 

21 .  The  school  has  a  library.  The  boys  have  not  access 
to  it. 

The  "  head  room  "  contains  a  good  classical  and  standard 
English  library.     It  is  in  the  care  of  the  head  boys. 

By  virtue  of  a  gift  from  me,  the  12  head  boys  are  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
which  has  a  museum  and  fair  hbrary. 

There  are  in  the  school  some  models,  diagrams,  &e.  in 
natural  philosophy,  but  no  experimental  apjjaratus.  I  fear 
there  would  hardly  be  time  or  staff  to  work  this  unless  our 
numbers  were  much  increased. 

22.  1  tried  choral  music  for  two  half-years,  and  it  was 
taken  up  with  some  zeal  at  first ;  but  this  flagged,  and  I 
saw  no  chance  of  efficiency  for  it  with  our  numbers ;  it  was 
therefore  given  up. 

Fifteen  boys  have  attended  the  School  of  Design.  It  is 
useful  for  those  who  have  time  to  give  to  it. 

23.  Discipline  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments. 

One  of  the  masters  has  the  salaried  office  of  "  Secretary 
for  Discipline."  He  keeps  a  book,  with  two  pages  for  each 
boy's  name,  in  which  are  recorded  his  merit  marks  and 
penal  marks.  Merit  marks  are  awarded  monthly.  The 
greatest  number  obtainable  by  one  boy  is  twelve ;  namely. 


For  good  classical  work 

,,        mathematical  work 
„        French  work 
„        exercises 
For  punctual  attendance  at  chapel 
For  absence  of  penal  marks 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

12 


Four  merit  marks  purchase  a  half  holiday  in  the  ensuing 
month ;  any  number  above  this  is  rewarded  by  merit  money 
assigned. 

Boys  who  have  no  penal  marks  during  the  half  year,  and, 
in  the  summer,  those  who  are  in  three  first  classes,  are 
allowed  to  go  home  several  days  before  the  rest. 

C.P.  (common  penal  mark)  implies  50  lines  of  Milton  to 
be  written  out,  25  on  a  page. 

E.P.  (extra  penal  mark,  or  detention,)  implies  the  being 
detained  half  an  hour  of  play-time,  mth  a  master. 

I.L.  (idle  list,)  is  a  list  of  boys  subject  to  detention  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Saturday 
afternoon.  A  boy  may  be  punished  by  so  many  I.L.'s,  or, 
in  the  case  of  some  offences  (as  "out  of  bounds,")  he  may 
be  put  on  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  taken  off  after 
improved  behaviour.* 

The  sixth  form  is  punished  by  C.P.  only,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  rest  of  the  school  by  E.P.  generally  (each 
E.P.  =:  2  C.P.)  but  when  a  boy  gets  too  many  E.P.  he  may 
incur  C.P.  additionally. 

Boys  in  the  fifth  form  fill  the  office  of  "  school  monitor  " 
for  a  week  by  rotation,  being  excused  a  part  of  their  school 
work  during  that  time.  The  school  monitor  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  clerk  to  the  "secretary  for  discipline."  He 
carries  round  the  penal  box  before  the  end  of  lessons,  in 
which  each  master  deposits  his  paper  of  punishments  or 
complaints.  At  second  lesson  he  carries  round  the  sick 
books  and  the  "  Penal  Sheet,"  a  daily  MS.  of  the  secretary, 
on  which  are  written,  in  four  columns,  the  newly  given 
penal  marks  and  old  C.P.  due  (which  are  collected). 
These  are  read  out  in  the  several  forms.  If  a  complaint 
has  been  made,  and  an  offence  left  to  the  head  master  for 
punishment,  his  attention  is  drawn  to  it  on  the  penal  sheet 
by  a  large  cross.  The  head  master  takes  special  note  of 
this  sheet  and  of  the  sick  books;  he  writes  at  the  foot 
any  notice  or  remark  to  be  read  out  in  one  or  more  forms, 
and  gives  any  written  or  verbal  directions  to  the  school 
monitor  which  circumstances  may  require.  These  are  com- 
municated by  the  monitor  in  the  proper  quarters. 

The  cane  is  not  used  in  Shrewsbury  school. 

Flogging  with  birch  is  applied  by  the  head  master  as 
sparingly  as  possible.  It  is  not  used  to  punish  a  bad 
lesson  or  exercise,  but  either  for  moral  offences  or  serious 
indiscipline,  as  smoking,  or  repeated  indiscipline  (as  "  out 
of  bounds,")  bullying,  wilful  disrespect  (both  very  rare), 
&c.  Idleness  may  obviously  assume  the  aspect  of  repeated 
indiscipline  or  of  disrespect,  and  so  may  incur  flogging, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Boys  in  the  sixth  form  are  exempt  from  flogging. 

PubUc  expulsion  has  only  been  applied  by  me  once 
during  my  23  years  of  office,  in  1843,  when  I  expelled  (to 

•  Boys  are  obliged  to  do  achool-work  or  exercises  when  detained  penally 
with  a  maBter. 


the  great  satisfaction  of  the  whole  school,)  a  very  immoral 
boy,  who  had  not  been  at  school  a  year,  and  resjjceting 
whom  I  had  been  misled  by  false  representations  when  he 
came  to  school.  (The  boy  and  parent  are  since  dead.) 
Private  dismissal  during  my  first  eight  years  I  resorted  to 
in  about  half  a  dozen  instances,  chiefly  on  account  of 
drinking.  Subsequent  instances  ha\'e  been  few  and  far 
between.     It  is  now  six  years  since  I  last  dismissed  a  boy. 

Private  advice  to  a  parent  to  remove  a  boy  may  some- 
times be  given,  but  is  not  in  the  nature  of  punishment,  as 
the  parent  is  not  obliged  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  a  step  I 
have  very  seldom  taken. 

24.  (1.)  The  head  master  preaches  in  chapel  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  His  sermons  are  sometimes  specially  addressed 
to  the  boys  as  schoolboys,  or  on  account  of  some  occur- 
rence; at  other  times  they  are  more  general,  but  always 
prepared  with  regard  to  boyish  capacity ;  though  as  this 
varies  in  boys  almost  as  much  as  in  men,  some  sermons 
must  inevitably  "fly  over  the  heads"  of  younger  and  un- 
thoughtful  boys.  The  Scripture  reading  and  exposition 
before  prayers  at  night  is  very  valuable.  Observations 
made  are  commonly  extempore ;  but  a  Commentary  is  at 
hand,  and  sometimes  read  when  fatigue  recommends  its 
use.  , 

(2.)  Tlie  head  master  prepares  the  candidates  for  confir- 
mation, as  any  other  minister  would.  He  has,  of  course, 
the  advantage  of  knowing  tliem  intimately.  I  have  used 
the  tracts  of  Bishop  Wilson,  Ridley,  Dr.  Vaughan,  &c.,  for 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  my  own  individual  instruction. 

(3.)  Boys  attend  morning  sernce  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
the  chancel  of  which  is  fitted  up  with  the  school  seats. 
Holy  communion  is  administered  monthly,  and  on  festivals ; 
the  attendance  of  a  boy  is  the  act  of  his  omi  free  volition. 

(4.)  On  Sunday,  at  8h.6m.,  a.m.,  prayers  in  great  school. 
The  forms  then  separate  for  their  lessons  in  divinity. 

Breakfast  at  9k  a.m. 

Church  at  11  a.m. 

Dinner  at  H  p.m. 

Chapel  at  3  p.m. 

Tea  at  6^  p.m. 

Boys  preparing  divinity  from  7  to  9  p.m. 

Scripture  reading  and  prayers,  9  to  9.20  p.m. 

Divinity  lessons  on  Monday  morning. 

No  classical  exercises  in  hand  on  Sunday. 

No  C.P.  required  on  Monday  morning. 

These  are  the  precautions  taken  to  enable  boys  to  use 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  purely  religious  exercise.  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  the  enforcement  of  religion  by  any  stricter  dis- 
cipline. Games,  of  course,  there  are  none  on  that  day,  but 
it  is  too  much  to  believe  that  no  light  literature  is  ever 
read.  On  such  points  I  can  only  trust  to  exhortations, 
good  examples,  &c.,  and  the  blessing  of  God.  Espionage 
I  entirely  repudiate. 

(5.)  Divinity  papers  are  set  in  all  the  examinations. 

25.  Absence  from  morning  chapel  is  punished  with  4  C.P. 
or  2  E.P.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  there  is  an  absolutely 
fixed  punishment  for  anything  else,  unless  it  be  flogging 
for  smoking  or  for  falsehood,  in  the  rare  case  of  their  being 
proved.  In  punishing  for  b/id  lessons  or  exercises,  so 
much  depends  on  the  circumstances,  that  precise  uni- 
formity would  hardly  be  justice.^  I  generally,  in  the  sixth 
form,  give  from  four  to  six  C.P.  as  a  punishment  for  a 
lesson  or  exercise  which  I  deem  iU  prepared.  But  I  may 
see  occasion  to  double  or  treble  this.  I  have,  hajijiily, 
great  reason  to  beUe^■e  that  the  boys  consider  they  ^ecei^•e 
justice  at  my  hands. 

26.  See  answers  to  23  and  25. 

Tlie  several  masters  award  their  own  lesson  punish- 
ments, and  others  given  for  minor  offences  within  their 
cognizance,  as  unjjunctuahty,  disturbance  in  school,  and 
the  like.  Any  cases  of  falsehood,  smoking,  "out  of 
bounds,"  absence  without  leave,  &c.,  are  referred  to  the 
head  master,  who  punishes  according  to  his  judgment  of 
the  requirements  of  discipline.  If  tlae  case  can  be  safely 
disposed  of  without  flogging,  he  is  glad  to  do  so  and  glad 
to  say  so;  but  he  inflicts  it  when  he  thinks  it  really  called 
for.  Serious  occasions,  therefore,  rarely  occur,  and  the 
praepostors  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 

The  head  master  sees  every  punishment  in  the  penal 
sheet  and  in  the  secretaiy's  book;  and  he  has  thus  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  principle  of  punishment 
adopted  by  other  masters,  and  of  discussing  it  with  them, 
if  need  be,  with  a  view  to  justice  and  uniformity. 

2"  to  30.  The  prsepostors  (VI.  1)  tweh-e  in  number,  have 
obtained  their  rank  by  superior  literary  merit  only,  but  a 
praepostor  does  not  lose  his  rank  as  such,  though  he  may 
change  his  place  in  liis  remove.  He  has  certai  n  privileges — 
wearing  a  hat,  carrying  a  stick  (if  he  chooses),  going  out  of 
bounds,  going  home  a  day  earlier  than  others,  &c. 

His  special  duties  are,  to  read  lessons  in  chapel,  call  the 
school  roll,  &c. 
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But  far  more  important  are  the  general  duties  of  the 
prtepostors.  Tliey  are  a  kind  of  senate  or  representatives  of 
the  school  in  relation  to  the  head  master  and  to  discipline. 
They  engage,  by  signature,  on  the  part  ot  the  school,  to  do 
and'to  prevent  many  things,  and  they  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments. They  know  that  they  are  expected  to  be  exemplary, 
and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  so.  If  an  evil  is  to  be  stopped, 
or  an  offender  given  up,  or  a  new  rule  made,  the  head 
master  addresses  the  praepostors  on  the  subject.  If  a  favour 
is  asked  for  the  school,  or  a  remonstrance  is  wished  to  be 
resjiectftilly  made,  they  address  themselves  through  the 
heail  boy  to  him.  A  general  good  understanding  exists 
mutually.  Sometimes  a  compromise  has  Ijeen  admitted; 
but  if  the  head  master  considers  a  certain  course  essential 
he  insists  upon  it,  giving  his  reason,  and  the  praepostors, 
after  consideration,  have  always  yielded  the  point. 

I  consider  this  "monitory"  system  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  Enghsh  public  education.  Its  value,  as  a  train- 
ing for  the  duties  of  life,  is  immense,  princiijaUy  to  the 
jirappostors  or  monitors  themselves,  but  reflected  from  them 
to  the  school  generally,  by  which  they  are  recognized  as 
leaders.  As  regards  discipline,  this  system  saves  public 
education  from  the  risk  of  degenerating  into  a  confused 
struggle  of  force  and  fraud. 

As  to  the  power  wielded  by  praepostors,  they  are  en- 
titled to  set  punishments  to  the  extent  of  10  C.  P.  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  exercise  this  power,  yet  I  believe  they  would 
if  they  thought  it  was  questioned.  They  stand  together, 
and  govern  by  custom  and  prestige.  They  are  not  em- 
powered to  exercise  force ;  if  they  ever  do,  they  know  they 
are  quitting  the  vantage-ground  of  authority,  and  taking 
the  level  of  other  boys.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  question 
came  before  me.  I  decided  it  in  this  way,  and  deprived  a 
boy  (for  a  time)  of  his  prrepostorship  for  using  a  stick  to 
punish  another  boy.     Nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  done.* 

The  praepostors  are  allowed,  collectively,  to  exact  certain 
services  for  tlie  head  room  (quite  unobjectionable)  from  four 
boys  weekly.  These  boys  are  "put  on"  by  rotation 
throughout  the  school  (below  the  sixth  form)  from  week  to 
week.  Individual  fagging  does  not  exist,  and  the  praepos- 
tors are  bound  to  prevent  anything  of  the  kind. 

Football. is  the  only  game  at  which  on  certain  days  all 
boys  are  required  to  attend.  The  praepostors  engage  to 
exempt  any  boy  named  by  the  head  master  as  unfitted  to 
join  the  game. 

The  privileges  given  to  praepostors  do  most  certainly  tend 
to  suppress  tyranny,  Ijy  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
legitimate  rule.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  discipline,  prejudicial  to  healtb.  Cases  of  delicacy  should 
always  be  made  known  to  the  head  master,  that  they  may 
be  exempted  from  athletic  games  if  needful. 

As  there  is  no  individual  fagging,  the  junior  boys  are  not 
called  away  from  their  studies  unduly. 

I  cannot  say  that  abuse  of  power  would  certainly  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  masters,  though  tliere  would  be  a 
chance  of  it.     I  believe  it  to  be  rare,  and  I  believe  the  feeling 
of  the  praepostors  is  to  prevent  it. 
.    31.  Thirty-six. 

32.  Eight  weeks  in  June  and  July,  and  eight  weeks  in 
December  and  January. 

Till  the  present  year,  each  vacation  was  seven  weeks,  l)ut 
a  few  days  had  always  been  allowed  in  the  middle  of  the 
half  year  for  boys  to  visit  friends,  and  the  railway  facilities 
had  caused  this  privilege  to  be  somewhat  abused,  and  to 
grow  into  a  week's  holiday.  Considering  this  an  evil,  I 
have  at  length  abolished  it,  but  to  allay  discontent  I  found 
it  necessary  to  allow  the  addition  to  be  made  to  the  two 
vacations.     Some  morhfication  may  hereafter  be  made. 

33.  There  is  but  one  regular  half-holiday  in  the  week, 
Saturday,  but  there  are  occasional  half-holidays,  some  of 
custom,  others  contingent  (as  for  university  prizes,  &c.), 
which,  upon  an  average,  almost  amount  to  a  second  in  the 
week. 

34.  Uniformly  at  7.30  in  the  morning.  At  night  boys 
above  4th  form  10.15  p.m.,  the  rest  9.30  p.m. 

.'^5.  No  gam.es  are  allowed  before  second  lesson. 

After  second  lesson,  daily,  12 — 3  free. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fridaf  afternoon,  5  to  locking- 
up,  free. 

Tuesday  and  Tliursday  afternoons,  4  to  locking-up,  free. 

Saturday  afternoon  free. 

These  free  times  are  subject  to  meals,  callings-over,  and 
the  penal  detentions  mentioned  in  answer  23. 

36.  About  5  acres,  but  of  this  4  acres  are  rented  by  head 
master. 

37.  Play  ground  and  fives  court,  jjartly  grass,  about  f 
acre;  "school  garden,"  so  called,  in  front  of  school,  bare; 


»  In  writing  tliii,  I  requeit  to  be  consldcrrd  a>  not  judging  the  case  of  other 
schools,  in  which  I  can  see  that  reasons  exist  for  allowing  a  greater  power  to 
the  head  boys,  and  the  wjllidrawal  of  such  power  would  be  a  serious 
danger  to  discipline,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

S  H 


serves  for  an  occasional  game  at  "prisoner's  base"  before  An.swer8. 

locking  up.     Cricket  ground  about  4  acres,  half  a  mile  from  

school,  also  used  for  football.  Shrewsbury. 

38.  All  the  school  play-grounds  are  abundantly  open ;  

the  cricket  ground  quite  so,  and  though  there  are  a  few  ^'^''■ 

houses  abutting  on  the  fives  court  in  one  of  its  angles,  the  ^-  ^'  Kennedy, 
only  inconvenience  is  an  occasional  claim  of  damage  for 

broken  windows. 

39.  Cricket  during  the  usual  season. 

Boating  for  boys  above  4th  who  can  swim,  from  Easter 
to  Midsummer. 

Foot-ball  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter. 

"  Hounds  "  (occasionally)  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas 
(these  are  runs  in  the  country  and  back). 

Fives,  with  wooden  bats,  at  any  season. 

Quoits  do. 

Leaping,  climbing  pole,  and  other  gjrmnastic  exercises. 

Athletic  games,  with  prizes  for  running,  leaping,  throwing, 
&c.,  twice  or  thrice  a  year. 

Bathing-men  attend  the  river  at  certain  hours  during  the 
season,  and  there  is  a  bath,  where  swimming  may  Ije  learnt. 

40.  The  Severn  winds  round  the  town  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe.  The  school  stands  on  the  northern  brow  of 
the  hill  opposite  the  castle,  on  the  isthmus.  Boys  are 
allowed  to  go  two  miles  into  the  country  in  a  northerly 
dh-ection;  their  cricket  ground  being -in  that  hne.  But  the 
two  miles  are  not  strictly  construed  ;  what  is  really  for- 
bidden is,  their  going  the  opposite  direction  into  the  town, 
and  their  crossing  the  river  by  the  bridges,  or  by  a  ferry.  The 
praepostors  engage  that  this  shall  not  be  done  in  the  game 
of  "  hounds,"  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  is 
sanctioned.  The  walks  on  this  side  in  bounds  are  very 
agreeable  in  several  directions,  and  boys  enjoy  them 
greatly. 

4 1 .  Many  boys  attend  the  drilUng  master  and  learn  single- 
stick. Many  practise  gymnastic  exercises,  for  which  means 
are  provided  in  the  play-ground  at  the  school.  Boys  teach 
one  another  to  swim  at  the  bath,  with  a  view  to  the  boating ; 
there  is  no  master  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  last  year  a  volunteer  rifle  corps  has  been 
formed,  numbering  about  80.  . 

42.  Almost  all  boarders  have  taken  a  part  in  the  school 
games.  There  will  always  be  a  few  boys  who  do  not  really 
care  for  them,  but  even  these  will  not  wholly  stand  aloof. 
Many  boys  of  high  intellectual  proficiency  have  also  excelled 
in  one  or  more  of  the  games.  I  have  no  doubt  this  has  been 
advantageous  to  them  in  more  ways  than  one.  Some  of 
our  best  day  scholars  have  taken  no  part  in  the  games, 
giving  themselves  almost  wholly  to  study.  I  have  in  my 
mind  two  or  three  of  these  who  are  still  devoted  students, 
and  good  men,  but  who  would  have  profited  for  active  life 
by  more  sociality  and  more  play  at  school. 

I  have  not  obsenred  any  difference  in  the  tendencies  of 
different  studies  as  respects  the  games.  Some  of  our  first 
mathematicians  have  been  good  bowlers ;  but  I  cannot 
venture  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  fact. 

43.  44.  I  cannot  answer  these  questions  duly  without  re- 
ferring, in  some  brief  measure,  to  my  own  personal  experience 
in  the  work  of  education.  During  6  years  from  my  degree 
of  M.A.  I  was  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow.  I  accepted 
the  Head  mastership  of  Shrewsbury  school  at  Midsummer 
1836. 

At  Shrewsbury  some  reforms  were  needed ;  but  I  had 
very  little  difficulty  in  achieving  them,  because  I  found  a 
si.xth  form  of  high  merit,  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate 
with  me,  as  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  consult  with  them, 
for  the  good  of  the  school.  Reference  to  the  prize  list  under 
the  years  from  183!)  to  1844  will  show  the  cahbre  of  the 
senior  boys  whom  I  had  then  the  hap])iness  of  teaching, 
while  there  an;  others  also,  doing  excellently  well  in  life, 
who  were  not  competitors  for  university  distinction.  Dr.  ■ 
Arnold  had  shown  (what  previous  educators,  conscientiously 
fearing  to  profane  holy  things  or  to  promote  hypocrisy,  had 
doubted  or  denied) — that  it  was  possible  to  bring  religious 
influence  to  bear  on  boys  in  public  schools. 

Emboldened  by  his  example,  I  took  the  first  occasion  of 
addressing  the  school  in  chapel  on  the  duty  of  attending 
the  holy  communion,  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  should  rigidly  act,  of  severing  this  question 
from  school  discipline  altogether,  even  to  the  extent  of  not 
allowing  attendance  or  non-attendance  to  modify  my  reports 
of  character  and  conduct.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  sermon 
28  boys  attended  holy  communion,  for  the  first  time  at 
school,  and  the  practice  has  continued,  lately  at  a  higher 
average  of  numbers,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

In  other  res])ects  also,  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the 
school  have  been  improved.  The  introduction  of  the  college 
cap,  and  that  of  evening  attendance  in  the  great  schools 
followed  by  Scripture  reading  and  prayers,  have  been 
followed  with  salutary  results,  in  preventing  evil  certainly, 
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and  I  hope  and  lielieve,  in  promoting  good  likewise.  Our 
discipline  of  rewards  and  punishments  has  been  elsewhere 

^^The  health  of  the  school  has  been  peculiarly  good. 
Epidemic  complaints  have  been  rare  with  few  cases,  and 
not  one  fatal.  No  death  has  occurred  in  the  senior  hall, 
only  two  in  the  junior,  20  and  5  years  ago,  the  latter  from 
pulmonary  inflammation  in  a  weakly  frame. 

The  school  games  have  been  organized  on  a  more  com- 
plete system;  and  though  I  think  them  rather  overdone 
for  a  school  of  this  size,  I  recogni/e  their  useful  influence 
on  the  physica.  and  moral  character  of  the  boys. 

As  respects  the  results  of  our  education  in  after  life,  I 
Cannot  say  that  I  have  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
them.  The  instances  of  moral  failure  within  my  knowledge 
are  very  few,  and  those  few  traceable  to  special  domestic 
causes ;  while  the  only  striking  one  is  so  abnormal  in  all  its 
circumstances,  and  so  unconnected  with  any  school  m- 
fluence,  that  I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  it  further  than  to 
say  the  only  lesson  taught  by  it  is  this— that  there  is 
neither  wisdom  nor  kindness  in  raising  a  boy  from  a  humble 
station  on  account  of  mere  talents,  without  a  good  promise 
of  moral  excellence. 

Shrewsbury  men  in  general  have  not  been  heirs  to  large 
]iroperties,  but  such  as  had  their  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world ;  and  we  know  that  in  this  competition  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  :  the 
mediajval  legend  of  "  Reineke  Fuchs"  is  as  tnie  in  its 
moral  now  as  when  it  was  first  written.  In  public  life,  at 
the  bar,  and  in  the  army,  Shrewsbury  has  been  sparingly 
represented  in  point  of  numbers,  but  some  of  its  nurslings 
have  held,  or  are  holding,  honourable  places  in  these  ])ro- 
fessions.  But  the  bulk  of  Salojiian  names  is  to  be  found  in 
the  clerical  profession,  and  their  fields  of  active  usefulness 
have  been  the  universities,  the  schools,  and  parishes  of 
England.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  me  to  supply  any 
list  of  names  fi-om  these  spheres  of  action.  The  schedule 
referred  to  in  answer  to  question  20  \vill  be  found  to  contain 
all  the  requisite  information  on  this  head. 

As  respects  our  deficiencies,  the  chief  of  them  during  the 
last  20  years  has  been  the  want  of  a  sufficient  sup])ly  of 
boys,  it  has,  indeed,  been  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  school  as  a  training  place  for  the  universities 
with  so  small  a  total  as  100  "lioys,  more  or  less.  Yet  at 
Cambridge  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  maintain  it 
satisfactorily;  and  at  O.xford,  though  our  candidates  can 
be  but  few,  we  last  year  obtained  the  first  junior  studentship 
at  Christchurch,  the  first  open  scholarship  at  Exeter  CoUege, 
a  scholarship  at  Jesus  College,  one  first  class,  and  one 
second,  in  moderations. 

If  it  were  asked  why,  with  conditions  apparently  favour- 
able, Shrewsbury  School  has  been  so  ill  supported,  the 
answer,  I  conceive,  would  be  to  this  effect.  Schools  are 
upheld  and  extended  by  influence  and  combination  far  more 
than  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  whatever  it  be.  Some  have 
family  connexion  and  influence ;  some  joint-stock  influence 
and  exertion ;  some  the  influence  of  religious  parties. 
Shrewsbury  School  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  relied 
on  its  own  unassisted  merits,  and  those  merits  appealing  to 
a  portion  of  society  which  becomes  smaller  and  smaller 
ei-ery  year;  those,  I  mean,  who  still  ascribe  some  value  to  a 
university  education  and  to  classical  training.  But  to 
]]ursue  this  consideration  would,  I  think,  lead  me  away 
from  the  prescribed  track. 

In  considering  "  what  a  yreat  public  school  might  accom- 
plish''' I  shall  not  be  expected  to  theorize  in  humble  imita- 
tion of  Milton  and  Locke.  Briefly,  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  intellect,  I  consider  language,  with  the 
lau'S  of  number,  quantity,  and  form,  as  constituting  the 
elements  of  liberal  instruction.  In  language,  I  reg^ird  Latin 
as  tlie  nroper  basis,  whatever  direction  further  develop- 
ment may  take.  This  further  development  may  be  directed 
either  liy  the  way  of  Greek  on  the  present  classical  system, 
or  in  the  course  of  English  grammatically  taught,  French, 
and,  if  practicable,  German  also. 

Shrewsbm-y  is,  I  believe,  the  only  school  before  the 
Commissioners  which  has  so  far  condescended  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  as  to  offer  to  the  public  a  choice  Ijetween  these 
two  developments  of  a  liberal  education,  by  adding  a  non- 
collegiate  class  to  its  old  system.  We  have  done  this  now 
for  seven  years  past,  but  neither  time  nor  numbers  sufllce 
to  give  any  large  and  sufficient  induction  of  the  success  of 
the  plan.  I  have,  however,  been  led  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  worked  well  with  adequate  numbers  and  support  from 
th?  public. 

With  large  numbers,  say  500  or  600  boys,  engineering 
and  military  departments  might  be  practicable;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  I  should  say  these  were  better  made  distinct 
schools,  and  the  education  of  the  public  school  distributed, 
as  with  us  at  Shrewsbury,  into  the  collegiate  and  non- 
collegiate  departments.     Some  one  may  suggest  that  even 


these  would  be  better  apart ;  but  when  he  considers  how 
important  it  is  that  our  solicitors,  our  medical  men,  and  our 
upper  commercial  classes  should  be  not  only  liberally 
educated,  but  in  a  good  social  relation  to  the  persons  who 
study  at  the  universities,  he  wiU  desire  to  unite  them  under 
one  discipline  in  public  schools. 

The  University  prize  list  of  Shrewsbury  School  is  before 
the  Commissioners ;  but  it  is  proper  to  add  that  all  its 
candidates  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  B.A.  have  been  suc- 
cessfid  ;  that  its  few  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy  have  passed  their  examinations,  some  with  dis- 
tinction ;  and  that  five,  being  all  who  have  competed,  have 
gained  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  These 
results  have  been  obtained  from  an  average  number  of  100 
boys  during  the  last  20  years.  It  is  necessary  to  call 
special  attention  to  this  circumstance,  in  order  that  the 
returns  of  work  required  and  done  in  the  several  forms  may 
be  considered  with  proper  allowance.  We  have  Ijeen 
obliged  to  make  many  shifts :  to  place  boys  in  the  sarne 
forms,  whose  degrees  of  knowledge  and  power,  especially  in 
respect  of  composition,  were  widely  different,  and,  therefore, 
to  give  different  kinds  and  quantities  of  work  to  boys  hold- 
ing the  same  place  and  rank.  With  250  boys,  or  even  with 
200,  we  should  have  been  able  to  constitute  the  school 
fully,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  any  form  con- 
siderably ;  though  it  must  always  happen  that  a  few  boys, 
on  account  of  age  and  size,  will  be  above  their  true  ])lace  in 
respect  of  intellect  and  acquirement.  The  following  I 
regard  as  a  suflicient  model  of  a  classical  school,  well  con- 
stituted as  to  numbers  and  divisions  : — 


Form. 

Removes. 

Boys. 

Classical 
Masters. 

Sixth 
Upper  5  th    - 

Lower  5th    - 

'J             -            - 

Upper  4th     - 

J*              "             - 
Lower  4th    - 

Third 

T»             -            ■ 
Second  and  1st 

Total 

1st     - 
2nd    - 
1st      - 
2nd    - 
1st     - 
2nd    - 
1st     - 
2nd    - 
1st     - 
2nd    - 
1st      - 
2nd    - 

15} 

12-1 

14/ 

1G| 

18/ 

161 

20 

16-1 

20  J 

18-1 

18/ 

38 

1  (headmas- 
ter). 

2. 

230 

8. 

For  this  number  there  would  also  be  two  or  three  mathe- 
matical masters,  and  two  of  modern  languages. 

If  the  number  of  Ijoys  rose  to  300,  we  must  add  a  lower 
third  form,  and  make  a  small  addition  to  most  of  the  other 
forms ;  but  I  mention  the  number  of  230  (about  what  I 
found  at  Shre^'sbury)  as  ample  for  the  satisfactory  consti- 
tution of  a  classical  school,  supposing  boys  to  come  reason- 
ably well  prepared  on  the  average.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, obliges  me  to  say  that  the  preparatory  education  of 
the  boys  who  are  intended  for  pul)Uc  schools  is  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  not  more  than  one  in  ten  coming  to 
Shrewsbury  sufliciently  well  grounded.  If  non-collegiate 
classes  be  further  supposed,  say  of  /O  boys,  two  more 
masters  would  he  )ieeded,  or,  including  another  modern 
language  master,  three,  and  the  boys  in  it  would  rank  in 
school  according  to  their  rate  of  acquirement  in  Latin. 

It  is  often  said,  especially  it  was  said  by  one  of  the 
trustees  before  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Education  Commission, 
that  our  smallness  of  numbers  is  chiefly  due  to  the  defec- 
tiveness of  our  means  of  accommodation.  I  admit  that 
these  are  old,  unattractive,  and  in  some  respects  inconve- 
nient and  inadequate.  Still  the  houses  are  solid,  well  venti- 
lated, and  shown  by  long  experience  to  be  more  healthy 
than  many  places  of  new  and  elaborate  construction. 
Therefore  I  cannot  regard  this  ground  as  the  true  one. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  wish  that  exertion  had 
been  made  many  years  'ago  to  rebuild  the  houses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demands  of  the  age.  It  seems  a  little 
hard  that  while  new  schools  without  any  endowments  can 
venture  to  budd  large  and  extensive  premises,  and  even  to 
incur  a  debt  (as  in  one  case)  of  50,000/.  for  that  purpose,  a 
school  having  an  endowment  of  3,000/.  a  year,  of  whicli 
two-thirds  are  applicable  to  education,  having  also  an 
established  position  and  name,  should  fall  into  comparative 
decay  for  want  of  that  amount  of  energy  which  would 
have  enabled  former  trustees  to  borrow  20,000/.  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  premises,  providing  for  interest 
and  repayment,  partly  by  the  temporary  stoppage  of  exhi- 
bitions, jjartly  by  capitations,  which  I  should  have  been 
only  too   glad   to  concur  in.     The  present  trustees  have 
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within  the  last  few  years  taken  a  wise  step  towards 
remedyinfT  the  wants  of  the  schooL  They  have  purchased 
certain  premises  hitherto  rented  by  me,  and  essential  to 
future  expansion.  'I'hey  may,  perhaps,  be  deterred  from 
doinfj  more  at  present  by  consideration  for  me,  being  aware 
that  it  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  derive  any  personal  ad- 
vantage from  new  premises.  This  indeed  is  true;  but  I 
am  nevertheless  desirous  that  no  such  consideration  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  pubhc  welfare  as  respects  this 
school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Shrewsbury  School  is  injured  also 
by  the  misunderstanding  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  its  title, 
"  Free  Grammar  School "  ;  the  common  notion  being,  that 
"  free  "  means  "  gratuitous,"  and  a  "  grammar  school  "  one 
that  is  appropriated  to  the  liberal  education  of  a  local 
middle  class.  Yet  neither  of  these  interpretations  is 
correct ;  and  Shrewsbury  school,  from  its  opening  to  the 
jiresent  date,  has  been  a  public  school  for  all  classes,  and  for 
the  whole  realm.  Considering  that  one  third  of  the 
endowment  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  would  seem 
that  a  fitter  title  for  the  present  time  would  be  "  The  Royal 
(Grammar)  School  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Shrewsbury." 

The  constitution  of  Shrewsbury  School,  as  settled  13th 
Elizabeth,  appears  to  be  more  distinctly  public  than  that  of 
any  ancient  foundation  school ;  and  the  legal  opinion  given 


to  the  trustees  by  Sir  John  Romilly  and  Mr.  Kenyon  is  to       Answers. 

the  same  eifect.     There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  

the  several  ends  of  such  schools  should  not  consist  with    Shrewsbubt. 

each  other  now  as  of  old  :  why  openness  to  all  the  realm  as  

a  place  of  liberal  education  should  not  consist  with  the  Rev. 

education  free  of  cost  of  a  suitable  number  of  needy  boys,   B.  H.  Kennedt/. 

proper,  by  their  ability  and  conduct,  to  be  prepared  for  a  

learned  profession.  I  am  saying  nothing  that  interferes 
with  the  existing  right  of  burgesses  to  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, but  merely  suggesting  a  principle  on  which  their 
decaying  numbers  may  be  wisely  supplied  in  the  future 
arrangement  of  the  school.  The  fee  of  fifteen  guineas  is 
certainly  not  too  large  in  itself  for  the  remuneration  of  so 
many  masters,  but  the  persons  who  cannot  afford  it  may  be 
fit  recipients  of  future  gratuitous  instruction  to  a  limited 
number. 

If  funds  could  be  found  for  the  purchase  of  certain  other 
adjoining  and  attainable  land,  and  for  the  erection  of 
proper  buildings,  (a  cost,  perhaps,  of  30,000/.,)  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  Shrewsbury  School,  with  its  fine  air  and 
great  accessibility,  should  not  become  a  large  place  of 
education  for  non-coUegiate  as  well  as  collegiate  students. 
The  means  by  which  such  a  design  could  be  achieved  are  a 
subject  too  large  and  too  delicate  for  my  present  con- 
sideration. 

(Signed)        Benj.  H.  Kennedy. 


Referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  13. 

List  of  Exhibitions,  Fellowships,  and  Scholarships,  to  which  the  Scholars  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at 

Shrewsbury  are  entitled  or  have  Claim. 


Num- 
ber. 


Nature 

of 

Atlv.auta^e. 


By  whom  and  in 
what  Planner 

Foumlcd 
or  Regulated. 


At  which 

I'nivorsity  or 

Collego. 


6 

7&8 


Exhibition  • 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Twoscliolar- 
ships  or 
fcllowsliips 


Two  I'xhibi- 
tiouh. 


Exhibition  - 


Do. 


1)0. 


Do. 


The  trustees  of  tlie 
free  school  previ- 
ously to  1796. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


The  trustees  of  the 
scliool,  under  the 
Act  of  38  Geo.  3. 


Do.  -       -     .- 

Pounded  in  1577,  un- 
der the  12th  ordi- 
nance of  Thomas 
Ashton,  clerk,  and 
regulated  by  deed, 
dated  3rd  Septem- 
ber, IC'ii. 


Founded  ity  deed, 
dated  27th  Septem- 
ber Hj5(j. 


Mr.  James  "Millington, 
and  regulated  bvhis 
will,  d.atcd  8th  Feb. 
1731. 


Do. 


Rev.  Oswald  Smyth, 
and  regulated  by  his 
will,  dated  13th 
March  1713. 


Do. 


Cambridge  ITniver- 
sitv,  St.  John's 
College. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


To  cither  University 


Do.       -       -       - 

St.    John's   College, 
Cambridge. 


Do. 


Annual 
Value. 


Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, Magdalene 
College. 


Do. 


Either  of  the  Uni- 
versi  t  ies  of  Oxford 
or  t'ambridge. 


Do. 


£    s.   d. 

60    0    0 


50    0    0 


DO    0    0 


17  10    0' 
(each). 


33    0    n 
(each). 


25    0    0  1 


23    0    OJ 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Qualifications  and 
Orders  of  Preference. 


Four  years  each 


Four  years     • 

Foiu'  years     ■ 
Annually  elected 


Until   scholars 
take   the    dc- , 
gree  of  ba«he-' 
lor  of  arts. 


Eight  years 


Do. 


Seven  years 


1.  Scholars  of  the  school  being 
sons  of  burgesses  of  Shrews- 
bury, born  in  the  said  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  or  in  the 
suburbs  of  Shrewsbury,  or 
in  the  Abbey  Foregate, 
Shrewsbury;  i;i  default 

2.  Scholars  of  the  school  born 
in  the  parish  of  Chirbury ; 
in  default      -       .       .       . 

3.  Scholai-s  born  within  the 
county  of  Salop     - 

All  candidates  from  any  of 
these  classes  must  have 
attended  the  school  for 
two  years  immediately 
preceding  their  going  to 
college. 

4.  In  default,  other  eligible 
candidates,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  but  according  to 
order,  as  classed  by  exami- 
ners. 

The  s,ame  qualification  and 
rights  of  preference  as  to 
Nos.  1  to  C. 


1.  Sons  of  burgesses;  in  de- 
fault      -       -       - 

2.  Scholars  bom  in  the  Abbey 
Forcg.ate;  in  default    - 

3.  Scholars  born  within  the 
ancient  liberties  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  in  default  ... 

4.  Scholars  born  in  Chirbury ; 
ill  default       .       .       .^     . 

5.  Scholars  born  in  the  county 
of  Salop  ;  in  default 

0.  .Scholars  born  elsewhere     ■ 

1.  IJoys  educated  .at  Milling- 
ton's  school.  Frankwcil, 
Shrewsbury,  and  at  Shrews- 
bui-y  School   .... 

2.  Boys  born  in  Frankwell, 
and  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School    -        -        .        .        . 

1.  Relations  of  the  said  Os- 
wald Smith,  if  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  school 

2.  Boys  educatt-d  at  Shrews- 
bury school,  being  sons  of 
burgesses,  and  liorn  in  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury;  in 
default    .        -        -       .        - 

3.  Boys,  bui'gesses*  sons,  born 
in  the  suburbs  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  in  default   - 

4.  Any  scholiirs  born  in  the 
county  of  Salop     . 


By  whom  elected,  and  to 

whom  and  when 

Notice  is  to  be  given 

by  or  on  behalf 

of  any  Candidate. 


Electors:— The  trustees  of 
the  school. — Notice  to 
be  given  to  the  head 
master,aiid  to  the  school 
bailiir. 


Electors ;— The  master  and 
fellows  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. — Notice 
to  be  given  to  the  head 
m.ister  and  bnrs.ar  of  the 
college. 


Electors :— The  mayor  and 
head  master.— Notice  to 
be  given  to  the  head 
master,  the  school  bailiff, 
and  the  town  clerk. 


~j  Electors  :— The  trustees  of 
Millington's  Hospital, 
Shrewsbury.— Notice  to 
be  given  to  the  head 
master,  the  b.ailiflF,  and 
to  the  treasurer  of  Mil- 
lington's Charity. 


Electors :— The  head  mas-  j 
ter  anrl  second  master  ' 
of  Shrinvslmry  school, 
and  (he  in.unibent  of 
St.  Mary's  imrish. — IS'o- 
tiee  to  be  given  to  tho 
head  master  and  school 
bailiff. 


•Paid  to  the  college  by  the  Corporation  of  Salop,  in  respect  of  which  the  scholars  arc  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance,  rooms,  and  other  allowances, 

as  any  other  scholar. 
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BWSBUKT. 

r.  Kennedy. 


Num- 
ber. 


Nature 

of 

Advantage. 


Exhibition  - 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


By  whom  and  in 
what  Manner 

Founded 
or  "Regrulated. 


Mr.  Edward  Careswell, 
repidated  liy  his  will, 
dated  3rd  Feb.  16S9. 

Do.  .       -       - 

Do.  .       -       - 

Do.  -       .       . 

John  MilUngton,  D.D., 
reprulated  by  deeds, 
dated  in  1724,  and  a 
decree  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  dated 
in  1817. 

Do.  .       .       - 

Do.  .       .       . 

Do.  .       .       . 

John  Taylor,  D.D.,  rc- 
Rulated  liy  his  will, 
dated  4ith  March 
1766. 


Mrs.  Noneley 


Mr.  I'odmorc 


Mr.  Matthews    - 


At  which 

University  or 

College. 


Annual 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


University  of  Ox- 
ford, Christ  Church 
College    -       -       - 

Do.       -       -       - 

Do.       -       -       - 

Do.       -       -       - 

University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Magdalene 
College. 


Do.  -  -  - 
Do.  -  -  - 
Do.       -       -       - 

Either  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 


University  of  Oxford 


University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Trinity 
College. 

Oxford,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 


reo   0   0 

21    «    0 
(.27    0    0 

The  like  - 

The  Hke  - 

The  like  - 

63    0    0 


63  »  0 

63  n  0 

63  0  0 

23  0  0 


10    0    0 


3(1    0    0 


«)    0    0 


For  four  years 
For  three  years 
Do. 

The  like 

Do. 

Do. 

Eight  years    - 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Four  years 


Qualifications  and 
Orders  of  Preference. 


By  whom  elected,  and  to 

whom  and  when 

Notice  is  to  be  given 

by  or  on  behalf 

of  any  Candidate. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Boys,  natives  of  Shropshire 
(or  any  others  in  default) 
that  have  been  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  school  for  two 
.years  and  \  half.  14  exhi- 
bitions, appropriate  to  live 
other  Shropshire  schools, 
are  open  to  Shrewsbury  in 
default  of  candidates  from 
those  schools;  andan  annual 
prize  of  100?.  is  open  to  the 
competition  of  the  six 
schools,  without  preference. 

1.  Relations  of  the  said  Dr. 
Millington,  who  shall  have 
been  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury School   -       -       -       - 

2.  Boys  who  have  beeu  cdu- 
.cated  for  two  years  at 
Shrewsbury  School 

A  boy  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School. 


A  boy  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School. 


A  Shropshire  boy 


A  boy  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School. 


Electors:  — The  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  or  His 
deputy,  and  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  of  Salop.— 
Notice  to  be  given  to  the 
head  master,  the  school 
liailitf,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  charity  (the  Rev. 
John  Harding,  Shi-ews- 
burj'). 

1  Electors :  —  The  master 
and  fellows  of  Magda- 
lene College,  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace.— 
Notice  to  be  given  to  the 
head  master,  the  school 
bailiff,  and  the  bursar  of 
the  college. 

Electors ; — The  head  mas- 
ter and  second  master  of 
Shrewsbury  School,  and 
the  mayor  of  Shrews- 
bury.— Notice  to  be  given 
to  the  head  master,  the 
school  bailiff,  and  the 
town  clerk. 

"1  Electors  :— The  same  as 
1  Oswald  Smyth's. — Notice 
I   to  the  he.ad  master,  and 

J    school  bailiff. 

1  Electors  :— The  head  mas- 
ter of  Shrewsbury  School. 
—Notice  to  the  head 
master  and  school  baililf. 
The  Head  Master. 


Schedule  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  20. 

SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.— UNIVERSITY  PRIZE 
LIST. 


I. — Oxford. 
A.  FIRST  CLASSMEN. 
1840.  Edw.  Bather,  Merton  College 
1S45.  James  Riddell,  B.alliol  College 
1847.  G.  O.  Morgan,  Worcester  College    - 

1852.  W.  Inge,  Worcester  College 

1853.  W.  Inge,  Worcester  College 
A.  B.  Rocke,  Christchurch    - 

1854.  E.  L.  Fox,  Balliol  College     - 
1858.  T.  W.  Lewis,  Jesus  College 
1861.  J.  Batten,  Balliol  College     - 


1841. 

1842. 
1844. 

1845. 

1846. 
1S49. 
1850. 


1851. 
1852. 


1854, 


1855. 
1856. 


1857 


1858, 
1861 


B.  SECOND  CLASSMEN. 

Edm.  S.  Foulkes,  Jesus  College 
Rich.  Prat,  Merton  College 
Rob.  Trimmer,  Wadham  College 
W.  B.  T.  Jones,  Trinity  College 
G.  A.  Alston,  Wadham  College 
W.  T.  Parkins,  Merton  College 
R.  V.  Williams,  Christchurch 
W.  Scoltock,  Christchurch 
F.  T.  Colby,  Exeter  College 
T.  C.  Barker,  Christchurch  - 
H.  Parker,  University  College 

C.  Weathcrby,  St.  Mary's  Hall 

D.  Trinder,  Exeter  College 
F.  Kewley,  Jesus  College     - 
J.  T.  Thorn,  Christchurch     - 

L.  Corbett,  Christchurch        -        .    - 
W.  E.  Jones,  Jesus  College  - 
A.  B.  Rocke,  Christchurch    - 
W.  E.  Jones,  Jesus  College  - 

E.  R.  Colby,  Exeter  College 
W.  P.  James,  Oriel  College 

T.  W.  Lewis,  Jesus  College 
T.  E.  Harwood,  Christchurch 
W.  P.  James,  Oriel  College 
G.  Christian,  Balliol  College 


Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Moderations. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Moderations. 
Nat.  Sc. 
Nat.  Sc. 
Moderations. 


Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Moderations. 
History. 
Moderations. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Lit.  Hum. 
Disc.  Math. 
Moderations. 
]\Ioderations, 
Moderations. 
Lit.  Himi. 
JModerations. 


Senior. 

Senior. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

7  th. 


1S44. 
1846. 
1848. 
184D. 
1851. 
1852. 


1854. 


1356. 
1857. 
1858. 


1859. 
1860. 


II. — Cambridge. 
A.  CLASSICAL  TRIP0S._(1.)  FIRST  CLASSMEN. 

1840.  Francis  France,  St.  John's  College 

1841.  E.  M.  Cope,  Trinity  College 
J.  Bather,  St.  John's  College        .  -  - 
H.  Thring,  Magdalen  College 

1842.  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Trinity  College 
Francis  Morse,  St.  John's  College 

1843.  G.  Druce,  St.  Peter's  College        -  ■■  "  ^  Son  ;Pnu 
E.  H.  Gifford,  St.  John's  College              -  -  j'  """■■^'i^- 


W.  G.  Clark,  Trinity  College 

H.  De  Winton,  Trinity  College    - 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  St.  John's  College 

H.  C.  A.  Tayler,  Trinity  College  - 

J.  W.  Taylor,  St.  Peter's  College  - 

Robert  Burn,  Trinity  College 

Philip  Perring,  Trinity  College    - 

W.  Chandless,  Trinity  College     - 

Arthur  White,  Magdalen  College 

S.  H.  Burbury,  St.  John's  College 

G.  P.  M.  Campbell,  Magdalen  College 

H.  Day,  St.  John's  College 

E.  L.  Bro\vn,  Trinity  College     .-  -    - 

J.  R.  Lee,  Magdalen  College 

E.  C.  Clark,  Trinity  College 

A.  W.  Potts,  St.  John's  College     - 

S.  Butler,  St.  John's  College 

Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College 

R.  Whiting,  Trinity  College 


1840. 
1842. 

1843. 

1845. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1 858. 

1860. 

1861. 


(2.)  SECOND  CLASSMEN. 
Mynors  Bright,  Magdalen  College. 
G.  Sandford,  Magdalen  College. 
G.  Nugee,  'Trinity  College. 
T.  F.  Barstow,  Trinity  College. 
E.  W.  Montagu,  Caius  College. 
R.  H.  Cobbold,  St.  Peter's  College. 
J.  G.  C.  Fussell,  Trinity  College. 
C.  E.  Jenkins,  Magdalen  College. 
C.  F.  Holmes,  St.  John's  College. 
G.  B.  Morley,  St.  John's  College. 
A.  Druce,  St.  John's  College. 
W.  Elliott,  Magdalen  College. 
H.  M.  Luckock,  Jesus  College.- 
H.  T.  Barir,  Trinity  Hall. 
W.  Clark,  Magdalen  College. 
H.  C.  Raikes,  Trinity  College. 
J.  B.  Twist,  Magdalen  College. 


2nd. 

3rd. 

3rd. 

4th. 
12th. 

Sen.,a!;qu. 

4th. 

5th. 
Itith. 

2nd. 

■  7tli. 

■  9th. 

-  Sen. 

-  5tli. 

-  .Sen. 

-  2nd. 

-  12th. 

-  and. 

-  6th. 


B.  MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS.     (CAMBRIDGE.) 


(1.)  WRANGLER.S. 
1840.  H.  Rothery,  St.  John's  College     - 
1843.  E.  H.  Gifford,  St.  John's  College 
ls51.  J.  S.  Clarke,  St.  John's  College    - 
185;J.  H,  Morgan,  Jesus  College 
1854.  B.  W.  Home,  St.  John's  College 
H.  Day,  St.  John's  College 
S.  H.  Burbury,  St.  John's  College 

1858.  E.  L.  Home,  Clare  College 

1859.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  Caius  College 

1860.  G.  Macfarlan,  Trinity  College      - 
R.  Ferguson,  St.  John's  College  - 


19lh. 

15th. 

nth. 

25th. 

4th. 

5th. 

15th. 

40th. 

9th. 

nth. 

40th. 


(2.)  SENIOR  OPTIMES. 

1840.  H.  A.  Marsh,  Trinity  ColleOT. 

Mynors  Bright,  Magdalen  College. 
F.  France,  St.  John's  College. 
C.  L.  Maltby,  St.  John's  College. 
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1842.  F.  Morse,  St.  John's  College. 

E.  W.  Montagu,  Caius  College. 

H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Trinity  College. 

C.  Rothery,  St.  John's  College. 
1S43.  R.  H.  Cobbold,  St.  Peter's  College. 

G.  )  Inice,  St.  Peter's  College. 
1844.  W.  G.  Clark,  Trinity  College. 

T.  R.  Kewley,  Magdalen  College. 
1846.  H.  De  Wiiiton,  Trinity  College. 
1849.  Herb.  Morse,  Caius  College. 
1852.  W.  Chandless,  Trinity  College. 

G.  B.  Morley,  St.  John's  College. 

1854.  G.  M.  CarapbeU,  Magdalen  College. 
W.  Elliott,  Magdalen  College. 

C.  Carlon,  Trinity  College. 

1855.  J.  T.  Moore,  St.  John's  College. 

1856.  E.  L.  Brown,  Trinity  College. 
1S58.  E.  C.  Clark,  Trinity 'CoUege. 

A.  W.  Potts,  St.  John's  College. 

III. — University  Scholars,  Medallists, 

Prizemen,  &c. 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

1840.  J.  Bather,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.      (Re-examined 

with  Craven  University  Scholar.) 
1811.  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Craven Uni- 
versity Scholar.) 
G.  Druce.  St.  Peter's  College,    Cambridge.      (The  Porson 

Prize.) 
G.  Nugee,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Latin  Essay.) 

1842.  E.  H.  Clifford,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     (Pitt  Univer- 

sity Scholar.) 
G.  Druce,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.      (2nd  to  Pitt 

Scholar.) 
H.    A.  J.    Munro,   Trinity    College,    Cambridge.       (Senior 

Chancellor's  Medallist.) 
G.  Druce,  St.   Peter's  College,  Cambridge.      (The  Porson 

Prize.) 
W.  G.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    (Browne's  Medal, 

Greek  Ode.) 
W.  G.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Browne's  Medal, 

Epigrams.) 
T.  Ramsbotham,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     (Latin  Essay.) 
W.  B.  T.  Jones,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     (Ireland  University 

Scholar.) 
M.  Bright,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.     (Hebrew  Prize.) 

1843.  E.    H.    Gifford,    St.   John's   College,    Cambridge.      (Senior 

Chancellor's  Medallist.) 
G.  Druce,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.     (2nd  Chancellor's 

Medallist.) 
W.  G.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Browne's  Medal, 

Greek  Ode.) 
W.   G.  Clark,   Trinity  College,  Cambridge.       (The   Porson 

Prize.) 
M.    Bright,    Magdalen     College,    Cambridge.       (Tyrwhitt's 

Hebrew  Scholar.) 
G.  Nugee,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Latin  Essay.) 

1844.  \V.  G.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (2nd  Chancellor's 

Medallist.) 

G.  O.  Morgan,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  (Craven  Univer- 
sity Scholar.) 

J.  C.  Fussell,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Browne's 
Medal,  Epigrams.) 

J.  C.  Fussell,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Re-examined 
with  Browne's  University  Scholar.) 

1845.  H.  De   Winton,    Trinity    CoUege,    Cambridge,      (Browne's 

Jledal,  Greek  Ode.) 
G.  Nugee,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Sir  P.  Maitland's 

English  Essay.) 
134G.  G.   O.    Morgan,    Worcester    College,  Oxford.      (Newdigate 

English  Poem.) 
Robert    Trimmer,     Wadham     College,    Oxford.       (English 

Essay.) 

1848.  H.  C.  A.  Tayler,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      (Browne's 

IMedal,  Epigrams.) 

1849.  W.  Owen,   St.    John's  College,  Cambridge.     (The  Camden 

Medal.) 
W.  Owen,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    (Proxime  Accessit 
to  Craven  Scholar.) 

F.  Kewley,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  ( The  Porson 
Prize.) 

1850.  T.  Clayton,  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford.     (Hertford  University 

.Scholar.) 
W.   Owen,   St.   John's   CoUege,  Cambridge.      (The  Porson 

Prize.) 
P.  Perring,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Browne's  Medal, 

Greek  Ode.) 
G.  O.  Morgan,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.     ( English  Essay. ) 

1851.  G.  B.  Morley,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     (The  Porson 

Prize.) 

G.  O.  Morgan,  University  College,  Oxford.  (Eldon  Law 
Scholar.) 

H.  C.  A.  Tayler,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Latin 
Essay.) 

1852.  S.  H.  Burbury,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     (The  Porson 

Prize.) 
D.  Trindcr,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    (Ellcrton's  Theological 

Essay. ) 
J.    L.   Balfour,    Queen's   College,   Oxford.     (Mrs.   Denyer's 

Theological  Essay.) 
Henry  Parker,   Fellow  of  Oriel    College,    Oxford.     (Latin 

Essay.) 

1853.  Edw.  L.   Brown,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.     (First  BeU's 

Scholar. ) 
S.   H.  Burbury,  St.  John's   CoUege,  Cambridge.     (Craven 

l^niversity  Scholar.) 
S.  H.  Burbury,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    (The  Porson 

Prize.) 


I's  CoUege,  Cambridge.    (First  Bell's 


(Browne's  Medal, 
(2nd    Bell's 


1854.  S.  H.  Burbury,  St.    John's    CoUege,   Cambridge.     (Second        Answ  KS. 

Chancellor's  Medallist.)  ^ 

1855.  T.  Clayton,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     (English     Shrewsburt 

E.  L.  Brown,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Proxime  Ac-  "„'  "" 

cessit  to  Craven  Scholar.)  Jiev. 

E.   L.  Brown,  Trinity  College,    Cambridge.      (The  Porson    -^-  ^^-  ATenwef///. 
Prize.)  '  ■ 

1856.  E.  L.  Brown,  Trinity  CoUege,   Cambridge.  (Senior  Chan- 

ceUor's  Medallist.) 
Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's 

Scholar.) 
Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.      (Craven 

University  Scholar,  in  his  1st  vear.) 
W.  P.  James,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     (Newdigate  English 

Poem.) 
Arthur  Holmes,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    (The  Porso 

Prize. 
E.  C.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Epigrams.) 

1857.  R.    Whiting,    Trinity    College,    Cambridge. 

Scholar.) 
Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     (The  Porson 

Prize. ) 
R.  Whiting,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Browne's  Medal, 

Epigrams.) 
Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     (Browne's 

Medal,  Greek  Ode.) 

1858.  E.   C.   Clark,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.      (Senior  Chan- 

cellor's Medallist.) 

A.  W.  Potts,  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  (2nd  Chan- 
cellor's  Medallist.) 

Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  (The  Porson 
Prize.) 

Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  (Browne's 
Jledal,  Greek  Ode.) 

Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  (Chan- 
cellor's Medal  for  English  Poem.) 

1859.  Robert  Whiting,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (The  Porson 

Prize.) 
Herbert   M.  Luckock,  Jesus  CoUege,    Cambridge.      (Latin 
Essay.) 

1860.  H.  M.  Luckock,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  First  Class  Theo- 

logical Tripos  (distinguished  in  Hebrew). 
H.    M.    Luckock,  Jesus   College,    Cambridge.     (Scholefield 

Greek  Test.  Prize.) 
H.  M.  Luckock,  Jesus  CoUege,  Cambridge.     (Carus  Greek 

Test.  Prize.) 

1861.  C.  E.  Graves,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     (Porson  Prize 

.aCqu.)  ' 

H.  W.  Moss,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     (Porson  Prize, 

Mqu.} 
H.  M.  Luckock,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     (Latin  Essay.) 
H.    M.     Luckock,     Jesus   College,    Cambridge.        (Crosse 

Theological  .Scholarship.) 


IV. — College  Fellowships. 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

(♦  Tutors  or  Ltctwers  former  or  present,  of  their  several  Colleges.) 
1S40,  James  Harris,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

•Mynors  Bright,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
*F.  France,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
'H.  A.  JIarsh,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
J.  E.  Welby,  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford. 

•  W.  Thomson,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    (Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.) 

1841.  W.  Green,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

J.  Bather,  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
•E.  M.  Cope,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
*Edmund  S.  Foulkes,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

H.  Thring,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

1842.  *Hugh  A.  J.  Munro,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1 843.  G.  Druce,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Edwin  H.  Gifford,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1844.  "W.  G.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     (Public  Orator  ) 
•W.  B.  T.  Jones,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

1845.  ♦Rob.  E.  Hughes,  Magdalen  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
•James  Riddell,  BaUiol  College,  Oxford. 

1847.  F.  Chalker,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

G.  O.  Morgan,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
I84S.  'J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 

1849.  F.  T.  Colby,  Exeter  College,  Oxtord. 

S.  P.  Denning,  University  College,  Durham. 
D.  JlelvUle,  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

1850.  T.  C.  Barker,  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
W.  Fellowes,  Dulwich  College. 

1851.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
H.  Parker,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

•  W.  B.  T.  Jones,  University  College,  Oxford. 
G.  O.  Morgan,  University  College,  Oxford. 

1852.  'J.  W.  Taylor,  St.  Peter's' College,  Cambridge. 
H.  C.  A.  Tayler,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1853.  A.  White,  Slagdalen  College,  C.-inibridge. 
*F.  Kewley,  Jesus  CoUege,  Oxford. 

•R.  Burn,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
A.  B.  Rocke,  Christchurch,  Oxford. 

1854.  S.  H.  Burbury,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

G.  P.  M.  Campbell,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
G.  B.  ftlorley,  Catherine  College,  Cambridge. 
1S55.  W.  Elliott,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
•B.  W.  Home,  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
H.  Day,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
W.  Inge,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

1856.  E.  L.  Brown,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1857.  J.  R.  Lee,  fllagdalen  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
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Answess. 

subewsbcet. 

Itev. 
B.  H.  Kenncdt/, 


1859.  'Alexander  W.  Potts,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
*W.  Eccles  Jones,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

1860.  T.  G.  Vyvyaii,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
•A.  Holmes,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

E.  C.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
*H.  A.  Morgan,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

College  Scholarships  have  not  been  carefully  recorded.  The 
number  is  considerable,  about  twice  that  of  the  Fellowships. 

Five  Indian  Civil  Service  appointments  have  been  gained  by 
candidates  from  Shrewsbury  school. 


Additional  Answer  respecting  Profits  of 
Boarding  Houses. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  the  Head  Master 
to  the  Secretary. 

May  1,  1862. 
When  I  first  had  to  make  a  return  of  profits  for 
income  tax  20  years  ago,  I  went  very  minutely  into  the 
details  of  the  question,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 


by  calculating  a  profit  of  2bl.  on  each  boarder  paying  the 
full  charges,  supposing  the  number  to  be  from  60  to  7", 
I  should  make  an  equitable  return.  Since  that  time  the 
prices  of  food  and  coals  and  the  wages  of  servants  have 
risen  considerably,  especially  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  the  profit  on  each  boarder 
out  of  60  cannot  be  safely  put  at  more  than  21/.  I  have, 
however,  continued  to  state  it  at  25/.,  and  I  am  willing  to 
state  my  average  profits  from  boarders  for  ten  years  past  at 
1,500/.  per  annum. 

Entrance  fees  add  to  this  from  100/.  to  150/.  Balance 
of  tuition  fees  100/.     My  salary  is  465/. 

School  houses  are- free  of  rent,  taxes,  and  rates. 

The  second  master,  who  has  six  boarders,  requests  me 
to  state  that  he  estimates  his  profits  on  each  at  21/.  a 
year. 

I  believe  I  have  now  given  all  the  information  desired, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  supplied.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  things  are  variable  from  year  to  year ;  and  that 
the  present  statement  supposes  100  paying  boys  of  whom  64 
are  boarders. 

(Signed)        Benj.  H.  Kennedy. 
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TABLE    B. 

SHOWING 

1.  The  Number  of  Boys  in  eacli  Form  or  Division  of  every  Scliool. 

2.  The  Age  of  each  Boy. 

3.  The  Date  of  each  Boy's  Entrance  into  the  Form  or  Division. 

4.  The  Date  of  each  Boy's  Admission  to  the  School. 

5.  The  Form  or  Division  in  which  each  Boy  was  placed  on  his  Admission  to  the  School. 

6.  The  Length  of  any  protracted  Absence  of  each  Boy  since  his  Admission  to  the  School. 


ETON. 


rH 
O 

CO 

K  H   § 
P   I*  O 

00  J-i  "^ 

^S  a 
o  2  " 
to  w 
§  « 

2  ^ 
>^ 


s 


o 


Date 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 

Foi-m  or  DiWsion 

Length  of  any 

Observations 

No.* 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

of  Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

Admission  into  School. 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

by  Master  making 
Eeturn. 

Trs.  Mths. 

lK.S.t 
2  K.S. 

18      1 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.         1854 

Lower  4th  Form  - 

— 

— - 

17     8 

July         1859 

Remove 

Absent  three  months, 
1861. 

Has  risen  rapidly  from 
beingaUowed  to  compete 

with  his  equals  in  age 

on  the  foundation. 

3K.S. 

17     9 

„ 

January   1856 

Remove. 

— 

— 

4K.S. 

17     0 

April  1861 

June         1858 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

5  K.S. 

17  11 

June  1861 

AprU        1856 

Remove. 

— 

— 

6  K.S. 

17  11 

Aug.  1861 

July         1856 

»              "        " 

Absent  2  months  in  1861. 

— 

7  K.S. 

17     4 

J» 

January  1856 

„ 

— 

— 

8K.S. 

17     1 

It 

July         1856 

■1 

— 

■ — • 

9K.S. 

17     8 

)1 

March      1855 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

10  K.S. 

18     1 

»» 

Sept.         1857 

Remove. 

— 

— 

11 

17   10 

April  1861 

1856 

„ 

— 

— 

12 

17     4 

Sept.  1861 

April        1857 

yy 

— 

— 

13 

16     6 

ji 

January   1858 

V 

— 

— 

14 

17     8    . 

1855 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

15 

17     8 

1857 

Remove. 

^ 

— 

16 

17     5 

Sept.         1853 

3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

17 

17  10 

1856 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

18 

17     4 

»> 

AprU        1857 

Remove. 

— 

— 

19 

17     6 

)» 

>» 

»» 

— 

— 

20 

21  K.S. 

16     9 

it 

January  1857 

j> 

— 

— 

17     9 

June  1858 

Sept.        1854 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

22 

17     3 

Dec.    1858 

April        1856 

— 

23  K.S. 

17     0 

June  1859 

May         1854 

3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

24  K.S. 

17     0 

Dec.  1859 

Sept.         1856 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

25  K.S. 

16     9 

„       1860 

1858 

Remove. 

— 

— 

26  K.S. 

17     0 

June  1859 

April        1856 

4th  Form.      ' 

— 

— 

27  K.S. 

17  10 

Dec.  1859 

January  1857 

Remove. 

• — 

— 

28 

17     6 

jj 

April        1856 

4th  Form. 

-^ 

— 

29 

18     3 

ft 

Sept.        1853 

3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

30 

17     8 

tt 

May         1857 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

31 

17     5 

Sept.        1856 

„             -         - 

Absent  6  mouths  in  185S. 

— 

-      32 

18     5 

ty 

April        1856 

— 

1  K.S. 

16     6 

Sept.  1860 

24  April  1853 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

2K.S. 

17     4 

„     1860 

16  Sept.  1852 

— 

— 

3K.S. 

16      1 

„     1861 

-           -           - 

Upper  Rem.,  4th  F. 

— ■ 

— 

4K.S. 

18     0 

„     1860 

18  Jan.     1855 

3rd  Form(l). 

— 

— 

5K.S. 

16     8 

„      1861 

14    „        1857 

Lower  R.  Remove. 

— 

— 

6K.S. 

15     8 

Aprill861 

29  April  1857 

Lower  Remove. 

— 

— 

7 

17     4 

Sept.  1860 

»» 

J) 

— 

8 

17     9 

„     1861 

11  Sept.  1857 

jj 

— 

— 

9 

18     0 

16  Jan.    1856 

3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

10  K.S. 

17     8 

10  Sept.   1857 

Lower  Remove. 



— 

u 

17   11 

29  April  1857 

Upper  Rem.,  4  th  F. 

Absent  5  weeks  for  illness. 

— 

12  K.S. 

17     7 

" 

13  Sept.   1856 

Middle  Rem.,  4th  F. 

— 

— ■ 

13 

18     6 

29  July    1858 

Upper  Rem.,  4th  F. 

— 

— 

14 

17     8 

9  Oct.     1858 

>j 

— 

— 

15 

17      6 

26  April  1855 

3rd  Form  (3) 

Absent  5  weeks  for  illness.' 

■ — 

16 

16     0 

May         1857 

Middle  Rem.,  4th  F. 

— 

— 

17 

18     5 

" 

29  April  1857 

Placed  U.R.,  4th  F. 

— 

— 

18 
19 
20 
21 

17     0 

^ 

Lower  R.  Remove. 

— 

— 

17     6 

»» 

20  Sept.  1854 

3rd  Form  (4) 

One  school  time  forillness. 
Absent. 

— 

17     6 

29  April  1857 

Upper  Rem.,  4th  F. 

— 

— 

22 

18     2 

21  Sept.   1857 

Lower  Remove. 

— 

— 

23 

18     9 

- 

Upper  Rem.,  4th  F. 

— 

— 

24  K.S. 

15   10 

Sept.         1859 

Remove. 

— 

— 

25 

17     4 

April        1859 

„ 

— 

— 

26 

17   11 

Sept.         1857 

Upper  Rem.,  4th  F 

— 

— 

27 
28 
29 

16     6 

18  Jan.    1858 

Remove. 

— 

— 

17     6 

yt 

14  April  1858 

Remove 

2  school  times,  illness. 

— 

18     3 

" 

28  June   1857 

Middle  Rem.,  4th  F 

5  weeks  illness. 

— 

30 

16   11 

" 

July          1858 

Remove. 

— 

— 

31 

17     3 

Sept.         1857 

Upper  Rem.,  4th  F. 

— 

— 

32  K.S. 

15     5 

" 

16  June   1854 

3rd  Form     - 

2  months,  for  illness. 

— 

33 

16     6 

'" 

15  Sept.   1859 

Lower  R.  Remove. 

~ 

~ 

*  Numbers  are  here  rc(iuired  for  two   purposes.  1st,  that  of  avoiding  any  persoual  identification,  such  as  would  result 
from  the  u<^e  of  the  n-unc  ■   2nd,  that  of  confining  the  particulars  contained  in  the  succeeding  columns  to  the  same  individual 
boy.     Therefore  the  number  does  not  indicate  the  position  in  the  form,  or  part  of  form,  which  each  boy  holds, 
t  The  letters  K.S.  indicate  that  the  boy  is  a  King's  Scholar. 
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M    O 


'-'PS 

O  o 
H- » 

>— <    OS 

t>  < 


o 


No. 

Age. 

Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 

Date 

of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 

of  Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

into  School.                             K«turn. 

or  Division. 

Admission  into  School. 

Yrs.Mths. 

• 

1 

17     6 

September 

January  185S 

Remove. 

— 

1 

2 

18     6 

,^ 

AprU        1857 

4th  Form. 

— 

3 

17     7 

It 

Sept.         1854 

3rd  Form. 

— 

4K.S. 

15     8 

)i 

July         1856 

4th  Form. 

— 

5 

18     2 

)» 

May         1857 

)» 

— 

6    . 

16   10 

j» 

April        1857 

j> 

— 

7 

18     2 

yy 

January  1857 

— 

8 

15   10 

ti 

April        1855 

3rd  Foi-m. 

— 

9 

18  11 

January  1857 

4th  Form. 

— 

10 

18     4 

yy 

April        1857 

)j 

— 

11 

15   10 

yy 

January  1855 

3rd  Form. 

— 

"2 

12 

17     4 

)j 

Dec.          1857 

4th  Form. 

— 

o 
o 

13 

18   10 

J) 

Sept.          1855 

3rd  Form. 

— 

ba 

14 

18     6 

1856 

4th  Form. 

— 

'O 

15 

17     8 

)» 

June         1855 

3rd  Form. 

— 

a 

16K.S. 

16     4 

I'eb.          1859 

Kemove. 

— 

17K.S. 

14     8 

„ 

Sept.         1858 

,, 

— 

fe 

18 

16   11 

5J 

J) 

>y 

— 

1 

19 

15   11 

„ 

ij 

7» 

— 

20 

17     1 

» 

)> 

J) 

— 

O 

21  K.S. 

16     4 

)5 

July         1858 

»» 

— 

22 

18     2 

»» 

Sept.         1857 

3rd  Form. 

— 

Zi 

23 

17      6 

)» 

^, 

4th  Form. 

— 

24 

16     4 

January  1858 

J, 

— 

o 

s 

25 

16     9 

>» 

Sept.         1858 

Remove. 

— 

s 

26 

18     3 

» 

1857 

4th  Form. 

— . 

27 

17     3 

)) 

January  1858 

» 

— 

28 

18     2 

» 

Sept.         1857 

)» 

— 

5 

29  K.S. 

17     7 

1858 

Remove. 

— 

C 

30 

18     5 

„ 

1857 

4th  Form. 

— 

f5 

31 

17     4 

January  - 

May          1857 

„ 

— 

32 

17     7 

»» 

1858 

^, 

— 

33 

16     6 



34  K.S. 

16     6 

Sept.  "     1858 

— 

35 

17     2 

)» 

January  1858 

- 

— 

36 

17   10 

April        1857 

— 

37 

17     6 

» 

January  1858 

— 

38 

17  10 

jf 

Sept.         1857 

— 

39 

17     7 

j» 

January  1857 

— 

40 

15     7 

)» 

Sept.        1855 

3rd  Form. 

J 

r       1 

16    y 

Sept.  1861 

April        1858 

4th  Form. 

2 

16     1 

1854 

Lower  School. 

— 

3 

18     4 

January  1855 

4th  Form. 

— 

4 

16     2 

April        1859 

Lower  School. 

■ — 

5 

15     2 

January  1857 

Remove. 

. — 

6K.S 

15     6 

April        1859 

5> 

— 

+J 

7 

16     6 

t) 

January  1859 

»» 

— 

& 

8K.S. 

15     5 

„         1858 

J» 

— 

M 

9 

17     0 

j» 

»» 

— 

■a 

10 

16     6 

April        1857 

4th  Form. 

— 

§ 

11 

17     7 

»t 

January  1858 

,, 

— 

S 

12 

15   11 

j» 

)j 

yy 

— 

S 

13 

16     0" 

April        1856 

Lower  School. 

— 

.- 

14 

16     6 

jj 

j» 

)» 

— 

o 

15 

15     8 

)» 

January  1859 

Remove. 

— 

s> 

16 

16  11 

April        1857 

4th  Form. 

— 

.SJ 

17 

15     9 

Sept.         1857 

)> 

— 

^ 

18  K.S. 

15     1 

April        1858 

— 

a 

19  K.S. 

16     4 

if 

j» 

)) 

— 

20 

18     2 

April        1857 

» 

— 

21 

17      1 

>f 

January  1857 

)> 

— 

o 

22 

17     3 

1858 

„ 

— 

o 

23 

16     0 

It 

)> 

,j 

— 

S3 

24  K.S. 

16     2 

if 

April        1358 

»* 

— 

s 

25 

16   11 

)f 

Sept.         1857 

>» 

— 

a> 

26 

17     8 

>» 

January  1857 

ff 

— 

o 

27 

17     2 

Sept.         1857 

)> 

— 

28 

17     8 

>j 

,, 

— 

M 

29 

17     3 

»t 

.January  1857 

„ 

— 

S 

30 

15     3 

JJ 

April        1856 

Lower  School. 

— 

■3 

31 

15     5 

ji 

1858 

4th  Form. 

— 

^2 

32 

16     2 

)» 

„            1855 

Lower  School. 

— 

P 

33 

17     3 

j» 

January  1857 

4th  Fonu. 

— . 

P^ 

34 

16   11 

.•) 

April        1858 

JJ 

— 

35 

15     9 

J> 

y> 

5» 

— 

36 

17     6 

)» 

Sept.         1856 

Lower  School. 



37 

17     9 

January  1857 

4th  Form. 



38 

15     4 

j» 

April        1858 

Remove. 
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No. 


^   H 

S.  -J 
1-5  n 

r.  t< « 

O    "i 

Q  O 


O 


2  o 


».•    ^5  '^ 

.  P  p 

ta  -s  o 

l-i   9  (5 

o  ri  £; 

Q  ^-  a 

w 

H 


>  s 

te   C 


] 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6K.S. 
7 
8 

9K.S. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30  K.S. 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36  K.S. 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


Age. 


D.ate 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  Sdiool. 


Form  or  Di\ision 

of  Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

Admission  into  School. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


Observations 

by  Master  makinK 

Return. 


Trs.  Mths. 
15     6 


15 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 
15 
14 
16 
16 
16 
18 
16 
18 
17 


Sept.  1861 


16   11 

15  llf 

16  7 

17  0 
16  10 
16  10 
16     3 

16  6 

17  7 
17  8 
16  10 
16  5 
16   10 

14  10 
16     7 

15  11 

16  6 


15  6 

14  1 

13  9 

15  7 

14  10 

16  5 

15  2 
15  7 
15  2 


April        1859 


Sept.  — 

May 

April 

Sept. 

May 

Sept. 

May 

Nov. 

January 

Sept. 

Ea.ster 

Sept. 

January 

Sept. 

Easter 

July 

April 


1858 
18.56 
1856 
1858 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1858 
1859 
1855 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1856 
1858 


Sept.  1856 
Easter  1858 
January  1859 
Sept.         1858 

1856 

January  1858 

Easter      1855 

Sept.         1857 

„  1858 

1859 
January  1859 


Sept. 

July 

May 

April 

May 

Sept. 

Sept, 


1859 
1855 
1859 
1858 
1859 

1859 

1858 


Lower  R.  Remove 

Upper  4tli  - 
3rd  Forni  (3.) 

Middle  4th. 
3rd  Form  (1). 
Middle  4th   - 
Upper  4th     - 
Lower  R.  Remove. 
Middle  4th. 
Upper  4th. 

3rd  Form  (2). 
Lower  4th  - 
Middle  4th  - 
Lower  4th  - 
Middle  4th  - 
3rd  Form  (2). 
Middle  4th. 

3rd  Form  (2). 
Middle  4th. 
Lower  R.  Remove. 
LTpper  4th     - 
3rd  Form  (2) 
Middle  4th. 
3rd  Form  (3). 
Lower  4th. 
Upper  4th. 
Lower  R.  Remove 
Upper  4th     - 

3rd  Form  (2) 
Lower  R.  Remove 
4th  Div.  of  L.  Seh. 
Upper  4th. 
Lower  4tli    - 
Upper  4th     - 

Lower  R.  Remove. 

Middle  4th    - 


3  weeks  in   1860;  6 
weeks  in  1861. 

4  weeks  in  1860. 


3  weeks. 
3  months. 


3  weeks. 

3  weeks  in  1859. 
2  weeks  in  Sept.  I860'. 
2  months. 
2  months. 


2  months. 
6  weeks. 


1  month. 

5  months,  1860. 

4  months. 

6  weeks. 

2  months,  1861. 

2  months,  1861. 
4  weeks. 


1  fortnight. 

2  months. 


1 

15     6 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.         1859 

Kcmove. 

_ 

2 
3 

15  1 

16  7 

J, 

January  1859 

Upper  4th. 

14  months. 

No  "absence" is  men- 
tioned of  le.ss   du- 

4 
5 

16   11 

16   10 

j» 

Sept."       1858 

Middle  4th. 

ration  than  one 
month.            After 

6K.S. 

15     2 

,* 

April        1859 

jj 

measles      or      any 

7- 

17     5 

,) 

January  1858 

Lower  4th. 

other  infectious  ill- 

8 

15     3 

jj 

Nov.         1859 

Remove. 

ness   leave   of  ab- 

9 

15      1 

,, 

April        1857 

Lower  School. 

sence   for    a    fort- 

10 

16     7 

1858 

Lower  4th. 

night  is    granted. 

11 

17     0 

Many    boys    have 

12 

16     7 

J, 

Sept."       1858 

Middle  4th. 

been    absent   from 

13 

16   11 

this  cause,  or  from 

14 
15 

15     3 
15     5 

J, 

January  1859 

6  weeks. 

the  death  of  rela- 
tions,   for    two   or 

16  K.S. 

16     0 

») 

Sept."       1860 

Remove. 

more   weeks    at   a 

17 

17     4 

Feb.          1858 

Lower  4th     - 

4  months. 

time. 

18 

16     7 

1, 

„ 



19 

15     2 

»» 

April        1858 

,, 



20 

15   11 

j» 

__ 

21 

16     8 

)) 

Sept.         1858 

Middle  4th. 



22 

15     8 

» 

January  1859 

Upper  4th. 



23 

15   10 

it 

May          1859 

Remove. 



24 

16     9 

») 

Sept.         1858 

Middle  4th. 



25  K.S. 

16      7 

J) 

January  1858 

Lower  4th. 

, 

26 

15     6 

July         1859 

Remove. 



27 

17   10 

»» 

Sept.         1857 

Lower  4th. 



28 

16     0 

)» 

January  1859 

Remove. 

, 

29 

17     6 

]) 

1858 

Lower  4th. 



30 

16   10 

»» 

,, 

Lower  School. 



31 

15     4 

a 

January  1859 

Upper  4th. 



32 

17     2 

jt 

April        1858 

Lower  School. 



33 

16     4 

i> 

January  1857 

>5                          -                  - 

1  school  time. 

34 

15     5 

a 

May         1859 

Remove. 



35 

16     1 

J> 

Sept.         1858 

Middle  4th   - 

1  month. 

36 

15   11 

May          1859 

Remove. 

37 

15   10 

J) 

,, 

Upper  4th. 



38 

16     2 

» 

Sept.         1858 

Middle  4th   - 

1  school  time. 

39 

15   11 

)t 

April        1858 

Lower  4th. 

— 

40 

14     4 

)» 

May          1859 

Upper  4fh. 

41 

15     8 

ji 

»» 

Middle  4th. 



42 

16      1 

)» 

,, 

43 

16     1 

)» 

April'       1858 

Lower  School. 

44 

16      1 

)) 

>» 

„           -        - 

7  weeks. 
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^  2 

S3 
>  t< 

-< 


^ 
>>'i 


to       ,KJ 

S3 

CO  lJ 

H 

5  o 

« 

P    .« 

s  « 

O   fe 

f^  s 

n 


No. 

Age. 

Date 

of  Entrance 

into  Form 

or  Division. 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 

ol'  Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

Admission  into  School. 

Lcnu-th  of  any 

proti-i.-trd  Aliseuce 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

Observations 

by  Master  making 

Ileturn. 

Trs.  Mths. 

1 

15      1 

4  June  1861 

Sept.          1859 

Upper  4tb. 



— 

2 

15   10 

May          1856 

1st  Foim. 

. 

— 

3 

15     4 

Easter      1859 

Upper  4th. 



. — . 

4 

15     2 

January  i860 

Lower  E.  Remove 

5  weeks. 

— 

5 

17     0 

Sept.         1858 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

6 

16     5 

April        1858 

3rd  Form. 

— 

-     — 

7 

16     5 

Sept.         1858 

Lower  4th     - 

6  weeks. 

— 

8 

14     2 

Easter      1859 

Middle  4th    - 

2  weeks. 

— 

9 

16     1 

1857 

Lower  School. 

— 

— 

10 

15     0 

Christ.      1 800 

Lower  R.  Remove. 

— 

— 

11 

17     6 

1858 

.3rd  Form  (1). 

— 

— 

12 

14  11 

Sept.         1858 

„ 

— ■ 

— 

13 

14     6 

Easter       1861 

Remove. 

— 

— • 

14 

15     1 

Sept.         1856 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

15 

17      1 

1858 

Lower  4th     - 

12  weeks. 

— 

16 

16     1 

August     1859 

Upper  4th     - 

7  weeks. 

— 

17 

16     3 

June         1859 

n 

— 

— 

18 

15   10 

Sept.         1859 

J» 

10  days. 

— 

19 

14  10 

i) 

it 

— 

— 

20 

15      1 

)»                  "            " 

About  6  weeks. 

— 

21  K.S. 

14     5 

H 

8  weeks. 

— 

22 

15      1 

)» 

— 

— 

23 

15     5 

January  1860 

Lower  R.  Remove. 

— 

— 

24 

15     5 

,, 

„ 

— 

— 

25 

16     4 

Sept.         1858 

3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

26 

15     5 

„ 

Lower  4th     - 

10  days. 

— 

27 

16     3 

February  1859 

Middle  4th. 

—                 • 

— 

28 

15     5 

May          1859 

»f 

— 

— 

29 

15     3 

1857 

2nd  Form     - 

1  year. 

%  '    ' 

30 

15   U 

Sept.        1858 

3rd  Form      - 

4  months. 

31 

17     0 

j» 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

32  K.S. 

13     7 

May          1858 

„ 

— 

— 

33 

16     0 

1859 

Middle  4th    - 

2  weeks. 

— 

34 

15     7 

Dec.          1859 

Lower  E.  Remove 

7  weeks. 

— . 

35 

14     6 

April        1860 

„ 

1  w-eek. 

— 

36 

17     0 

Sept.         1858 

Lower  4th     - 

2  weeks. 

— 

37 

14  11 

,, 

„              -        - 

2  weeks. 

— 

38 

16     2 

., 

— 

— 

39 

15     7 

April"     1859 

Middle  4th    - 

2  weeks. 

— 

40 

15     6 

J, 

Upper  4th     - 

2  weeks. 

— 

41 

15      1 

Sept.         1859 

12  weeks. 

— 

42 

14  10 

" 

10  days. 

— 

1 

16     8 

Sept.  1861. 

1857 

3rd  Form  (1). 

_ 

I  have  returned    the 

2 

14     9 

„ 

1858 

Lower  4th. 

— 

date     of     entrance 

3 

16     3 

1859 

Middle  4th. 

— 

into  my   division  ; 

4 

15   10 

1859 



no    lower    division 

5 

15     7 

'I 

1859 

Lower  4th. 



boy  can  have  been 

6 

Absent. 



— 





more       than       12 

7 

15     2 

1859 

Upper  4th. 



months  in  the  5th 

8 

15     4 

1859 

Remove. 



form     unless     un- 

9 

16     1 

1858 

Lower  4th. 



able    to    pass   the 

10 

15     0 

1860 

Remove 

3  months. 

examination       for 

11 
12 

16     5 

" 

1858 

Lower  4th. 

— 

middle  division. 

U     1 

1860 

Remove. 

1 

13 

15     0 

1860 

J) 

— 

14 

14     5 

1860 

„ 

— 

,15 

17     2 

1857 

3rd  Form  (2) 

3  months. 

IG 

16     4 

1858 

Lower  4th. 

— 

17 

15     8 

1859      . 

Middle  4th. 

— 

18 

14     8 

1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

19  K.S. 

14     3 

1860 

Middle  4th. 

— 

20 

14     2 

1860 

Remove. 

— 

21  K.S. 

11   11 

1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 

22  K.S. 

14     0 

1860 

Remove. 

— 

OJ 

23 

13   10 

18  GO 

Upper  4th. 

— 

a 

a; 

24 

13     3 

1859 

saddle  4th    - 

3  months. 

25 

17     3 

1857 

3rd  Form  (4). 



26 

14     8 

1856 

1st  Form. 

— 

27 

15     2 

1859 

3rd  Form  (1). 

— 

28 

15     3 

1858 

3rd  Form  (4). 

— 

"                         P. 

29 

14     2 

1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

30  K.S. 

12   11 

1860 

)) 

— 

1 

31  K.S. 

12     4 

1859 

Lower  4th. 



o 

32 

14     2 

1858 

3rd  Form  (3) 

3  months. 

§ 

33 

15     2 

1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

o 

34 

14     8 

1860 

Remove. 

—    ■ 

35 

15     0 

1860 

j» 

— 

3G 

14     9 

1860 

— 

37 

15     5 

1860 

,,              -         - 

1  month. 

38 

IG     2 

1859 

Middle  4tli    - 

1  mouth. 

39 

15     5 

1859 

Lower  4th    - 

3  mouths. 

40 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

Absent. 

41 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

Absent. 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Absent. 

.      43 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

Absent. 

) 
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Date                     T),t„ 
"Ifrl^v^T       of  Admission 
o'?Sio"i.          "'toScl^ool. 

Form  or  Dirision 

Length  of  any 

Ohsprvationa 

No. 

Age. 

of  Form  in  which 
placed  on  his 

protracted  Absence 
since  Admission 

by  Master  making 

Admission  into  School. 

into  School. 

"''  1 

Yrs.  Mths. 

IK.S. 

14     4 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.         1861 

Lower  Kemove  of 
Lower  5th. 

— 

^^ 

2 

15     5 

June  1861 

April        1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

3 

15     4 

January   1858 

3rd  Form  (2). 

— 

— 

4      • 

16     9 

Sept.         1858 

BrdEorm  (1). 

— 

— 

5 

16     0 

April        1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

6 

14     2 

January  1860 

Middle  4th. 

— 

— 

7 

14     6 

AprU        1855 

Ist  Form. 

— 

— 

8 

15     5 

„             January    1860 

Upper  4th. 

— • 

— 

9 

15   10 

Sept.         1859 

Middle  4th. 

— 

— 

o 

10 

13     9 

„             1860 

Lower  Remove. 

— 

— 

n 

11. 

14  11 

AprU        1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

GO 

CO 

12 

16     9 

1859 

3rd  Form  (1) 

3  months,  1860. 

— 

b" 

13 

16     0 

Sept.         1858 

3rd  Form  (4). 

— 

— 

H  S 

14 

14     6 

April        1860 

Lower  Kemore. 

— 

— 

15 

16     5 

January  1859 

3rd  Form  (2). 

■ — 

16 

14     3 

1860 

Upper  4th. 

— ■ 

— 

«« 

17 

15     5 

1855 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

ag 

18 

14     4 

April        1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

fe:. 

19 

15      8 

Sept.         1860 

Lower  Eemove. 

— 

■ — 

x3 

20 

15   11 

1859 

Middle  4th. 

— ■ 

— 

j-iM 

21 

16      1 

April        1858 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 

■ — 

g« 

22 

16     3 

1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

2^ 

23 

15     9 

Sept.         1860 

Lower  Remove. 

— 

— 

ffis 

24 

15     9 

January  1859 

Lower  Greek. 

— 

— 

fee 

25 

16  m 

1858 

3rd  Form  (3) 

3  months,  1859. 

— 

P[£! 

26 

16      7 

April        1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

CJ 

27    . 

15     7 

Sept.         1859 

Middle  4th. 

— 

— 

u 

t 
28 

15     1 

1860 

Lower  Remove. 

—    . 

— 

29 

14   11 

April        1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

1-1 

30 

14     6 

January  1860 

„ 

— 

— 

31 

14     6 

,^ 

Middle  4th. 

— 

— 

32 

15      1 

Sept.         1859 

» 



— 

33 

15     6 

1858 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 

— 

34 

15     1 

April        1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

35 

15     5 

^, 

„            1860 

Lower  Remove. 

— 

— 

36 

14     9 

„ 

January  1859 

3rd  Form  (1). 

— 

— 

37 

38 

_          _           - 

-               -               - 

3  months,  1861        -\ 
3  months,  1861        -J 

Absent  at    the  time     of 

— 

- 

- 

making  the  I^tmn,  Dec. 

1861. 

1 

15     0 

15  June  1861 

Sept.         1858 

3rd  Form  (1) 

A    portion    of   each 
school  time ;       now 
absent,  and  has  not 
been      back     since 
election. 

— 

2 

15     5 

„ 

Easter      1860 

Middle  4th   - 

1  month. 

— 

3 

15     0 

J, 

. 

2  weeks. 

— 

4 

16     4 

»i' 

May          1859 

3rd  Form  (3) 

About  3  weeks. 

— 

5 

14     8 

i» 

Sept.         1859 

Middle  4th. 

— 

— 

6 

14   10 

» 

April        1860 

„ 

— 

— 

7 

15     4 

May          1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

8 

16     2 

1) 

Sept.         1858 

3rd  Form  (2). 

•2  weeks  in  July  18C0. 

— 

9 

14  10 

tj 

1859 

3rd  Form  (1). 

20  days. 

— 

10 

15     2 

»» 

April        1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

in 

>4 

11 

15     6 

;* 

January   1860 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

O 

12 

15     9 

)r 

Middle  4th   - 

2  weeks. 

— 

13 

16     1 

Easter      1859 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 

— 

,»" 

14 

17     2 

)* 

January  1857 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

15 

16     0 

Easter       1859 

Lower  4th. 

2  weeks. 

—  ■ 

16 

14     0 

January  1856 

I  St  Form 

6  weeks. 

— 

■^  O 

17 

15     5 

1857 

2nd  Form     • 

One  whole  school  time. 

— 

18 

16     2 

Sept.         1859 

Lower  4th    - 

3  months. 

— 

19 

15     2 

January  1859 

Middle  4th  - 

5  weeks. 

— 

« 

20 

14     4 

AprU        1860 

Upper  4th    - 

1  week. 

— 

21 

16     2 

jT 

Sept.         1859 

Lower  4th.     . 

— 

— 

5^ 

22 

14     7 

May          1857 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

23 

15     8 

;1 

April        1860 

J'Oddle  4th. 

— 

— 

02  ° 

24 

14     3 

)T 

January  1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

fel 

25 

13  10 

1858 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 

— 

26 

15     8 

1* 

AprU        1860 

Middle  4th. 

— 

— 

27 

14      1 

1856 

1  St  Form. 

— 

— 

g 

28 

16     0 

_ 

May          1858 

3rd  Form  (3) 

1  month. 

■•— 

o 

29 

14     8 

Sept.         1859 

Lower  4th     - 

1  week. 

— 

id 

30 

15     3 

April        1860 

Middle  4th  - 

3  weeks. 

— 

l-H 

31 

13     8 

" 

June         1858 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 

— 

32 

15     6 

AprU        1859 

Middle  4th  - 

One  whole  school  time. 

— 

33 

14     5 

„ 

January  1859 

3rd  Form  (2) 

All      tliis       present 
school  time. 

At  present  absent  from 
Ulness. 

34 

16   10 

Christ.  1860 

Sept.         1858 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

35 

15     9 

1859 

Middle  4th   - 

3  weeks. 

— 

36 

14     0 

October    1860 

Lower  R.  Remove 

3  weeks. 

— 

37 

13     6 

" 
" 

April        1860 

Upper  4th     - 

1  year  and  1  month. 

— 

38 

14     0 

Sept.         1860 

Lower  E.  Remove 

— 

— 

39 

16   10 

" 

1855 

2nd  Form     - 

. 

Constantly  absent  from 

" 

iUness,  perhaps  about 

one    fourth     of    his 

" 

time. 
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No. 

Age. 

Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 

Form  or  Division 

of  Form  in  wiiicli 

placed  on  liis 

Length  of  an.v 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 

or  Division. 

-Vdmissiou  into  Scliool. 

into  School. 

r 

Ti-s.Mths. 

• 

1 

15     4 

June  1861 

April        1860 

Middle  4th  - 

1  month. 

2 

14     5 

»» 

if 

— 

. 

3K.S. 

12     7 

January  1858 

3rd  Form  (1). 

— 

__ 

4 

15  11 

July         1859 

Lower  4th    - 

2  months. 

""5 

15      1 

Sept.         1859 

»» 

— 

' 

6 

15     1 

April        1859 

Middle  4th. 

— 



i 

15     7 

January  1860 

., 

— 



8 

15     8 

» 

"                           ~                "     1 

6  months. 



s 

9 

15     1 

May          1860 

J, 

— 

10 

14     7 

>» 

)»                           "                 " 

1  month. 



Ci 

11 

15     0 

April        1860 

— 



CO 

12 

13  11 

,, 

»» 

1  month. 



la  '^ 

13 

12     7 

»> 

„ 

— 



"^ 

14 

15     1 

j» 

,, 

— 



°i 

15 

16  10 

Sept.         1856 

2nd  Form     - 

1  month. 



="1 

16 

14     5 

April        1860 

IMiddle  4th. 

— 



17 

13     4 

January   1860 

,, 

— 



18 

13     0 

Sept.         1858 

3rd  Form  (1) 

3  months. 



19 

14     1 

„           1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

^. 

20K.S. 

11   11 

)» 

fi 

— 

— 

O  H 

21 

13     5 

» 

a 

— 

, — 

22 

14  10 

if 

a 

— 

. — 

23 

14     9 

„ 

»» 

— 

— 

24 

13     9 

»» 

„ 

» 

— 

25 

14  11 

if 

j»                   ~            " 

2  months. 



26 

13   10 

if 

if 

— 

o 

S 

27 

14     8 

April        1860 

Middle  4th   - 

8  months. 

•  _ 

K 

28 

15      1 

Januai-y   1860 

)»              -         - 

5  months. 



29 

14  10 

Sept.         1860 

Upper  4th. 

. — 



30 

14  10 

January  1861 

Lower  R.  Remove. 

— 



31 

14     9 

?» 

^, 

4  months. 



32 

14     8 

Ji 

11 

— 



33 

13     1 

1  month. 



34 

14     8 

a 

») 

— 



35 

13     1 

April        1861 

— 



36 

13     5 

if 

„ 

— 



37 

14     5 

» 

}i 

— 



38 

13   10 

a 

— 



- 

39 

13     8 

ft 

-'» 

1 

14     2 

Jan.    1861 

January   1861 

Remove 

3  weeks. 

2 

14     3 

April  1861 

AprU        1861 

if 





3 

13  H 

» 

jj 

fi 

— 

. 

4 

14     6 

if 

»> 

it 

— 



5 

14     4 

4  June  1861 

tt 





6 

14     5 

June  1861 

June         1860 

Middle  4th. 

. 



7 

13     3 

January   1860 

3rd  Form  (2). 

— 



8 

13     8 

" 

Sept.         1860 

Lower  4th. 

— 



9 

14     6 

April        1860 

Middle  4th. 

— 



DO 

10 

14     5 

Easter      1858 

3rd  Form  (4) 

6  weeks. 



o 

11 

15     7 

). 

January   1860 

Lower  4th. 

— 



« 

12 

14     5 

„ 

June         1856 

1st  Form 

2  years. 



C31 

13 

15   11 

Easter       1859 

3rd  Form  (2). 

" — 



14 

16     0 

June         1859 

3rd  Form  (1) 

1  month. 



15 

15      1 

Easter       1859 

3rd  Form  (2). 

— 



o  5^ 

16 

15     4 

Sept.         1860 

Middle  4th. 

— . 



"  2 

17 

15     6 

January   1858 

2nd  Form.     - 

1  month. 



18 

15     0 

Sept.         1857 

3rd  Fonn  (4). 





c^  -,. 

19 

15     0 

June         1858 

3rd  Form  (3) 

6  weeks. 



s|- 

20 

15   11 

Sept.         1860 

Middle  4th. 

— 



& 

21. 

14     2 

^^ 



.  o 

22K.S. 

11      6 

it 

»j 





X  s. 

23 

13   11 

" 

iy 

— 



«H 

24. 

14     5 

January  1861 

Upper  4th. 

— 



2« 

25 

13     4 

>» 

„ 

— 



2^ 

26 
27 

14  7 

15  6 

January  1860 
Sept.         1855 

3rd  Form  (2). 
1st  Form 

2  months. 

— 

28 

16     6 

May          1859 

3rd  Form  (2). 

. — 



29 

14     3 

April        1857 

1st  Form. 

— 



a 

30 

14     1 

May           1859 

3rd  Form  (2). 





K 

31 

14     9 

Sept.         1858 

3rd  Form  (3). 





32 

16     0 

J, 

„ 





33 

17     0 

Sept.         1857 

1st  Form 

1  month. 



34 

14     4 

January  1859 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 



35 

15     3 

Easter       1859 

,, 





36 

14     2 

„          1860 

Lower  4tli. 

^_ 



37 

13     9 

1859 

3rd  Form  (3). 



■ 

38 

15     5 

January  1860 

Lower  4th. 

. — 



39 

15      1 

Sept.         1860 

Middle  4th. 

1 

TABLE  B. 
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TABLE  B. 
ETON. 


P 


1^ 

.  ft- 

t^   O 


no 


No. 

Age. 

Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  OP  Division 

of  Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

LenRth  of  any 

protracted  Ahsende 

since  Admission 

Observations 
by  Master  making 

or  Division. 

Admission  into  Schod. 

into  .School. 

Return. 

Yrs.  Mths. 

'•    1 

16     7 

June  1861      April 

1859 

2nd  Form     - 

6  weeks. 

— 

2 

15     4 

1 

1860 

Lower  4th     - 

>i 

— 

3 

14      1 

,, 

„            -         - 

)) 

— 

4 

15     8 

May 

1859 

2nd  Form. 

.:— 

— 

5 

14      1 

April 

1860 

3rd  Form. 

— 



.6 

13     4 

Sept. 

1860 

Middle  4th. 

— • 

_- 

/ 

14     8 

Teb. 

1861 

Upper  4th. 

. — 

— 

8 

15     2 

• 

Sept. 

1860 

Middle  4th. 

— 

— 

9  K.S. 

12     9 

,, 

„ 

— ■ 

— 

lU 

14     7 

yi 

„             -         - 

5  weeks. 

— 

U 

14     5 

)» 

„ 

4  weeks. 

— 

12 

14     3 

,, 

>' 

— 

— 

13 

14      7 

»' 

— 

— 

14 

14     2 

Januarj 

1861 

Upper  4  th. 

— 

— 

15 

14  11 

October 

1857 

2nd  Form     - 

3  weeks. 

— 

IG 

13     5 

January 

1857 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

17 

14     7 

April 

1860 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

18 

14     4 

., 

„ 

— 

— . 

19 

13   11 

April 

1861 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

20 

13    11 

,, 

,, 

„ 

— 

— 

21 

14   10 

July'  1861 

Sept. 

1859 

Lower  4th 

Admitted  a  month 
later  into  division 
on  account  of  fail- 
ing in  part  of  exa- 
mination. 

22 

12     >8 

June  1861 

Dec. 

1860 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

23 

15     2 

1) 

Sept. 

1860 

Middle  4th    - 

5  weeks. 

— 

24 

14     9 

jj 

April 

1858 

1st  Form 

4  months. 



2.T» 

15     0 

Sept. 

1858 

2nd  Form 

1  montli. 



26 

12     4 

July"l861 

July 

1861 

Lower  II.  Kemove. 

— 



27 

13     9 

)) 

June 

1858 

2nd  Form     - 

3  months 

Admitted  into  divi- 
sion later  for  same 
reason  as  21. 

28 

13   10 

J, 

May 

1860 

Lower  4th. 

. 

Ditto. 

29 

14     3 

June  1861 

)) 

„ 

— 

— 

30  K.S. 

13     6 

Sept.  1861 

Sept. 

1861 

Lower  R.  Kemove. 

— 

— 

31 

14      1 

J, 

„ 

It 

— 

— 

32  K.S. 

13     0 

)» 

») 

— 

— 

33  K.S. 

13     8 

,, 

»» 

., 

— 

— ■ 

34 

13      7 

,, 

)> 

»' 

—     ■ 

— 

35 

13      1 

,, 

■  „ 

>» 

— 

— 

36 

13   11 

,, 

i» 

,, 

— 

— 

37 

14     6 

,, 

j» 

»» 

— 

— 

38 

13     5 

„ 

„ 

„ 

— 

— 

39 

13   10 

,, 

)» 

»» 

— 

— 

40 

12      6 

,, 

yi 

„ 

— 

— 

41 

13     9 

„ 

,. 

)» 

— 

— 

42 

13   10 

„ 

,, 

J' 

— 

— 

43  K.S. 

12  11 

J» 

»» 

^. 

— 

— 

L         44 

14     G 

)' 

Upper  4tli. 

— 

r             I 

16     5 

Dec.   1860 

Sept. 

1S59 

Lower  4th. 

_ 

15   10 

,, 

Dec. 

1859 

Lower  4th. 

— 



3 

15   11 

Jau.    1861 

Easter 

1860 

yt 

— 

— 

4 

15      5 

jj 

•» 

J, 

— 



5 

- 

- 

-                    -                     - 

*                 -                 - 

Has  left  the  school  ;  no 
account  kept  of  him. 

6 

15     0 

4  June  1861 

Easter 

1861 

Remove. 

— 



* 

i:;     6 

Chrisl.1861 

Sept. 

18G0 

— 

— 

— 

S 

14     0 

Kaster  1861 

Easter 

1861 

Upper  4th. 

— 



fl 

13   11 

Mid.   1861 

Easter 

1860 

Lower  4th. 

— 



10 

12     9 

Christ. 

1858 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

1       11 

14     0 

»> 

Easter 

1859 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 



12 

13     G 

)j 

^j 

1857 

1st  Fonn. 

— 

— 

13 

15      1 

)* 

^j 

2nd  Form. 

— 



14 

;  12  7 

j» 

Easter 

1859 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 



15 

14     9 

j> 

Jan. 

1857 

1st  Form. 

— 



16 

17     0 

?» 

Michae 

.  1859 

3rd  Form  (4). 

— 



17 

14     3 

June 

1857 

1st  Form. 

— 



18 

15     6 

iJ 

May 

1860 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 



19 

14     2 

)» 

Jan 

1859 

3rd  Form  (2). 

— 



20 

14     5 

>» 

Sept. 

1859 

3rd  Form  (4). 

— 



21 

16     2 

)j 

Easter 

1859 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 



22 

14     6 

Mids. 

1857 

1st  Form. 





23 

15  11 

)) 

»» 

1858 

3rd  Foi-m  (4). 



__ 

24 

15     7 

ij 

Sept. 

1859 

3rd  Form  (2). 

— 



25 

15     3 

a 

„ 

1860 

Lower  4th. 

__ 



26 

14   11 

, 

,, 

— 



27 

13     G 

4  June  1861 

Sept. 

1860 

Lower   4th. 

— 



28 

14  11 

)> 

„ 

— 



29 

14   11 

J) 

, 

,, 

— 



30 

14     8 

)) 

, 

i» 

— 

_^ 

31 

14  11 

a 

) 

)i 





32 

14   11 

jj 

» 

„ 



^_ 

33 

14   11 

,, 

— 



34 

14  10 

a 

Michae 

.'.  1860 

3rd  Form  (1). 





35 

14     1 

J 

3rd  Form  (2). 





36 

14      1 

" 

Sept. 

1860 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 
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a.  . 

Pi 

>  Q 
X5 


r 

. 

>. 

pq 

«3 

Ed 

CO 

t' 

O 

V 
o 

W   J 

h 

K 

p 

H 

►4 

0 

Q 

S 

No. 


2" 


f^  2 

O  H 

lit  J 

~.  a 

H  2 

o 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
23 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 


Age. 


Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 


Form  01*  Division 

of  Form  in  wliich 

placet!  on  his 

Admission  into  School. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 


Trs.Mths. 

16 

4+ 

14 

11 

14 

3 

14 

0 

13 

3 

13 

4 

13 

11 

14 

3 

13 

4 

13 

2 

12 

n 

14 

4 

14 

3 

14 

2 

13 

10 

4  June  1861 


11  May    1859 
January  1861 


April        1861 


3r(l  Fomi  (3) 
Middle  4th. 


April— July  1860. 
April— June  1861. 


TABLE  B. 
ETON. 


Absent. 

13 

0 

11 

3 

14 

11 

12 

4 

15 

0 

12 

6 

15 

6 

14 

1 

16 

1 

15 

6 

14 

2 

14 

4 

16 

0 

14 

7 

Absent. 

13 

5 

13 
13 

9 
0 

4  June  1861 


13     5 

Absent. 


April 

Sept. 

July 

May 

April 

Sept. 


1859 
1860 

1859  ! 
1857   1 

1860  ! 
1857 
1858 
1859 


January  1860 

April  1860 

Sept.  1856 

May  1859 

Sep't.  1 859 


May 
Sept. 

Sept. 
May 


1857 
1859 


1860 
1857 


3rd  Form  (4). 
3rd  Form  (1). 
3rd  Form  (3). 
1st  Form 
3rd  Form(l) 
1st  Form. 

3rd  Form  (3). 

3rd  Form  (2). 

»? 
1st  Form. 
3rd  Form  (3). 

)' 

1st  Form. 
3rd  Form  (3) 

3rd  Form  (2). 
1st  Form. 


Januai7 — Dec.  1859 
3  weeks  in  June  1860 


Lost  2  removes. 
Missed  1  remove. 


May— July  1860 


Was  sent  up  with  liis 


own  division. 


15 
15 
14 
14 
13 


14  10 
14  3 
13  2 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 


1 

8 
3 
4 
7 
14  10 

13  10 

14  7 
14  3 
13  9 


13 
14 
13 


June  1861 


13  10 
12  4 
12  4 


January  1858 
Sept.  1859 
„  1858 
January  1860 
1859 
Dee.  1860 
Sept.  1857 
January  1861 


Sept. 

January 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

April 


1860 

1861 
1861 
1860 
1861 
1S61 


2nd  Form. 
3rd  Form  (3). 
2nd  Form. 
3rd  Form  (2). 
2nd  Form     - 
Lower  Kem.,  4tli  F. 
1  St  Form 
Lower  Rem.,  4th  F. 


3rd  Form  (1). 
3rd  Form  (2). 
3rd  Form  (1). 
Lower  Rem.,  4th  F, 
3rd  Form  (2) 
Lower  Rem.,  4th  F. 


4  months,  1861 
2  years  9  months. 

2  months,  Jan.  &  June 
1|^  months,  1860-01  - 


2i  months,  1861 
6  weeks,  1861  - 


2  months,  1861 
e  weeks,  1861  - 


From  illness. 

Illness. 

Illness. 

For  private  tuition. 

Illness. 


13  5 
12  11 
12  3 

14  10 
14  2 
14  1 
10  10 
14  0 


12 
12 
12 
15 


13  10 


Feb. 
Sept. 

.January 

Sept. 

January 

Dec.' 

January 

April 

Nov. 

Feb. 


1859 
1858 
1860 
1860 
1859 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 


1st  Form. 

3rd  Fom  (2). 
3rd  Form  (3) 
.3rd  Form  (4). 
1st  Form. 

3rd  Form  (3). 
1st  Form. 
2nd  Form 


Uu 


2  months 

5  weeks,  1861  ■ 

7  weeks,  1860 


Illness. 
Illness. 
Illness. 
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TABLE  B. 

D.ate 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 

Length  of  any 

Observations 

by  Mnstcr  maliiiig 

Return. 

ETON, 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

of  Form  in  whicli 

placed  on  liis 

Admission  into  Scliool. 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

Trs.  Mths. 

r 

1 

13   11 

4  June  1861 

June         1806 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 

These  boys,  as  the  re- 

2 

13      1 

Sept.         1860 

3rd  Form  (2). 

— 

turn       shows,       arc 

3 

12     0 

January  1859 

2nd  Form. 

— 

mostly    those     who 

4 

12   11 

J 

Easter      1861 

3rd  Form  (1) 

5  weeks. 

came   at   the   begin- 

5 

16     0 

Sept.         1858 
June         1860 

3rd  Form  (4) 

6  weeks. 

ning  of  the  Michael- 

6 

15      1 

" 

3rd  Form  (3). 

— 

mas  school  time  1861. 

7 

13   10 

January  1861 

3rd  Form  (2). 

— 

They  are    kept    to- 

8 

14     2 

. 

„       1859 

2nd  Form. 

— 

gether  in  the  lowest 

9 

14     8 

') 

Easter      1860 

3rd  Form  (3) 

Michaelmas,  1860,   3 
weeks;  Easter,  1861, 
7  weeks. 

division      for      con- 
venience of  arrange- 
ment  till   after    the 

10 

12     6 

„       1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

Christmas  holidays  ; 

11 

14     3 

July   1861 

July         1861 

4th  Form. 

— 

after  which  time  they 

12 

14     2 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.         1861 

Upper  4th. 

— 

will  be  removed  into 

13 

14     0 

^ 

Lower  4th. 

— 

their     proper     divi- 

14 

12     6 

Upper. 

— 

sions..      The    work 

15 

12     8 

„ 

— 

done  by  them  in  this 

0 

16 

13     8 

Middle. 

— 

division  is  the  same 

to   00 

17 
18 

13     6 

" 

— 

as  that  done  in  the 

«    . 

13     8 

jj 

7i 
1) 

Upper. 

— 

three  other  4th  Form 

19 

12     7 

Lower. 

— 

divisions. 

O  a 

20 

12     6 

J) 

„ 

Upper. 

— 

K   2 

21 

13   10 

» 

») 

Middle. 

— 

22 

14     0 

») 

jy 

„ 

— 

23 

13     9 

j» 

i» 

»» 

24 

13      1 

„ 

„ 

)» 

— 

25 

14     3 

ti 

„ 

„ 

— 

^d 

26 

12   10 

>j 

»» 

Lower. 

— 

■^  s 

27 

14     0 

j> 

J) 

»> 

— 

S3S 

28 

13  11 

J) 

)j 

„ 

— 

M     O 

29 

14     1 

iy 

t* 

Middle. 

— 

30 

13   10 

)t 

)? 

Lower. 

— - 

31 

13   11 

>» 

,, 

„ 

— 

o 

32 

13     3 

»» 

Upper. 

— 

^ 

33 
34 
35 
36 

13   10 

12  9 

13  9 
13     0 

)» 
>» 

»» 
'» 

Lower. 

If 

— 

37 

14     2 

n 

>) 

M 

— 

38 

12     3 

)» 

Upper. 

—    *. 

39 

13     4 

„ 

>» 

»» 

— 

40 

13     9 

5» 

1) 

Lower. 

— 

41 

14     0 

Upper. 

— 

42 

12     9 

„ 

„ 

»j 

— 

43 

.14     3 

?1 

)i 

Lower. 

— 

44 

13     3 

Jt 

„ 

„ 

— 

45 

11    10 

,, 

Upper. 

— 

46 

12     5 

i> 

»i 

Lower. 

■  — 

47 

14     0 

T) 

Middle. 

— 

48 

13     0 

'■ 

»» 

Lower. 

1 

14     5 

April   1861 

April         1861     3rd,  1st  Division  - 

. 

Sent   up    into   upper 
school,  Nov.  8. 

2 

14     3 

June    1861 

Christmas  1861     3rd,  2nd  Division  - 

- 

H                        J) 

3 

14     4 

Election     1859  '   2nd  Fonn. 

— 

— 

4 

1   14     4 

January    1861 

3rd,  2nd  Division. 

— 

— 

5 

14     2 

Jan.  "l  861 

April         1858 

1st  Form 

~                ~                ~ 

Sent    up   into   upper 
school,  Nov.  23. 

6 

14   11 

June  1861 

Sept.          1859 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

i 

14   11 

1856 

1st. 

Removed  from  Eton 

— 

tc 

for  2  years. 

O 

8 

1   13     6 

April         1861     3rd,  2nd  Division. 

— 

— 

k'^ 

9 

1 

i   14     9 

n 

January    1859  |  3rd,  4th  Division  - 

. 

Sent    up   into   upper 

H   (M 

1 

school,  Nov.  8. 

r1  = 

10 

13     5 

" 

March        1860                   „ 

- 

»»             »i 

CO 

11 

;   14     2 

February  1860  [  2nd  Form. 

— 

K      ^ 

12 

14      1 

^, 

January     1861 

3rd,  2nd  Division  - 

- 

Sent   up    into    upper 

S| 

school,  Nov.  15. 

(» 

13  K.  S. 

10     8 

Jan.   1861 

April         1860 

3rd,  3rd  Division  - 

- 

Kept  down,  by  desire. 

8« 

from  his  age. 

,  14 

14     6 

June  1861 

January    1861 

3rd,  2nd  Division. 

— 

— 

M  f^ 

15 

14   11 

,, 

October     1859 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

16 

1   13     7 

Sept.          1860 

3rd.  3rd  Division. 

Removed  for  a  year 

. — 

,^-^ 

17 

!    11     3 

July           1857 

let  Form 

. — 

1^" 

from  ill  health. 

^3 

18 

14     1 

}y 

Sept.          1860 

3rd,  3rd  Division  - 

— 

— 

OP^ 

19 

14     8 

April         1860 

„ 

— 

— 

• 

Hi      Q 

20. 

13     9 

Jan. "l 861 

1846  i   1st  Form. 

— 

— ' 

'5 

21 

15     0 

June  1861 

Sept.        - 1860     3rd,  .3rd  Division. 

— 

— 

n 
H 

22 

14     7 

,j 

3rd,  2nd  Division. 

— 

— 

23 

,   15     9 

») 

April         1860 

3rd,  4th  Division. 

— 

— 

24 

13     1 

ji 

Sept.          1859 

)» 

— 

— 

25 

14     0  • 

January    1861 

3rd,  2nd  Division. 

— 

— 

26 

12     5 

1860 

3rd,  4th  Division. 

— 

— 

27 

14     4 

Jan."l861 

.Sept.          1858 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

28 

11    10 

June  1861 

January    1860 

3rd,  4th  Division. 
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Date 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 

Length  of  any 

Observations 

TABLE  B 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 

)f  Form  in  wliich  placed 
on  his 

protracted  Absence 
since  Admission 

by  Master  making 
Iteturn 

ETON. 

or  Division. 

Admission  into  School. 

into  School. 

J.UdJUJll. 

1 

frs.  Mths. 

" 

1 

13     3 

Dec.     1860 

Sept.           1858 

1  St  Form 

About  3  months. 

— 

2 

13      1 

» 

Sept.          1859 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

3 

13     6 

April         1859 

3rd  Form,  3rd  Div. 

— 

— 

4 

13     3 

>» 

Sept.          1859 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

i 

5 

14     0 

April  1861 

April         1861 

3rd,  2nd  Div. 

— 

— 

I 

yi 

6 

13     7 

}) 

)j 

1st  Div. 

3  weeks. 

— 

7 

15     2 

May     1861 

Sept.           1860 

3rd,  3rd  Div. 

— 

— 

■§ 

s 

8 

12     0 

June    1861 

April         1860 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

9 

14     9 

J, 

Jan.           1860 

)» 

— 

— 

CO 

10 

11     9 

» 

Sept.          1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

s 

11 

13     0 

n 

»J 

»t 

— 

— 

O  n 

12 

14     4 

Jan.           1861 

4th  Div. 

— 

— 

13 

11      1 

)* 

Sept.          1859 

1st  Form      - 

Two  months. 

— 

2« 

14 

13     6 

May           1858 

j» 

Two  months. 

— 

S  o 

^2. 

15 

13     0 

J, 

Sept.          1858 

)>              "         " 

3  weeks. 

— 

16 

12   11 

») 

Jan.           1860 

2nd  Form     - 

7  or  8  weeks. 

— 

«l 

17. 

14     9 

Jan.           1861 

3rd,  3rd  Div. 

— 

— 

18 

13  10 

>» 

„ 

— 

— 

— 

19 

13     9 

April         1861 

— 

— 

— 

20 

11      1 

>» 

Sept.          1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

21 

11     7 

»' 

April         1861 

3rd,  3rd  Div. 

— 

—  . 

22 

13     3 

n 

Sept.          1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

— ■ 

23 

14     0 

>•> 

April         1861 

3rd,  3rd  Div. 

— 

.  — 

24 

14     2 

)« 

May           1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

pq 

25 

15     7 

»» 

April         1859 

»             '        ' 

3  months. 

— 

0 

26 

12   11 

Sept.    1861 

Oct.            1860 

3rd,  4th  Div. 

3  weeks. 

— 

3 

27 

14     0 

,, 

Sept.          1861 

3rd,  2nd  Div. 

— 

— 

H 

28 

14     2 

j» 

n 

— 

— 

— 

29 

11     9 

Oct.      1861 

3rd,  3rd  Div. 

— 

— 

30 

11    10 

)) 

)t 

4th  Form. 

— 

— 

L 

31 

13     5 

Oct.           1S6I 

3rd,  3rd  Div, 

— 

— 

- 

1 

11    11 

Jan.      1861 

January    1859 

1  St  Form. 

— , 

— 

2 

12     8 

.« 

June          1860 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

3 

11      9 

June    1861 

April         1860 

)j 

— 

— 

4 

13     5 

January    1861 

4th  Div.,  3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

5 

12     6 

Sept.          1860 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

k" 

6 

13     6 

January    1861 

4th  Div.,  3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

o    . 
5!  ^ 

7 

11    10 

J, 

„ 

— 

— 

2  w 

OP  fe 

O    Q     5 

8 

13     7 

Sept.          1860 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

9 

11      9 

• 

1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

10 

10  10 

May           1860 

2nd  Form. 

— 

* 

11 

12   10 

Sept.          1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

^3«^ 

12 

13     9 

January    1861 

4th  Div.,  3rd  Form. 

— 

13 

10     2 

June          1861 

3rd  Div.,  3rd  Form. 

— 

-  Tried  for  the  upper 

14 
15 

12     2 
14     2 

Sept."  1861 

Sept.          1861 

t) 

- 

school,  when   they 
entered     in    Sept. 

Hi  a^ 

CJ  CO 

16 

13   10 

J»  » 

) 

j» 

-                "                " 

y     Not  able  to  get  into 

17 

14     3 

) 

»» 

- 

the    upper    school 

3" 

18 

13   11 

T 

It 

-           .     - 

and    only    fit    for 
-'      this  place. 

H 

19 

14     3 

» 

)) 

- 

20 

11      6 

, 

n 

— 

21 

11      7 

, 

„ 

— 

— 

22 

11      5 

> 

J» 

— 

— 

^ 

23 

11     4 

• 

?) 

~ 

§    . 

1 

11     0 

June    1861 

January    1858 

1st  Form    - 

4  months  1860-61     - 



2 

11    11 

>» 

Easter        1859 

„ 

— 

— 

■  ^  s 

o  B  H 
CO  oa  ■ 

3 

4 

10     7 
10     0 

January    1861 
>» 

2nd  Form. 

— 

'~~ 

5 

12     5 

»j 

Nov.          1860 

„ 

— 

— 

6 

13     8 

)) 

January    1861 

»» 

— 

— 

7 

12     5 

>»  ■ 

May           1859 

1st  Form. 

— 

— 

K^- 

8 

10   10 

)^ 

1860 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

te«S 
^  o  H 

9^M 

1-1  a*^ 

a  n 

9 

10      1 

Sept.          1860 

„ 

— 

— 

10 

10     8 

)f 

.June          1861 

3rd  Form,  4th  Div. 

- 

New  boy  last  term. 

11 

11      7 

Sept.    1861 

Sept.          1861 

,, 

" 

12 

12    11 

If 

»> 

.-               -                 - 

New  boys  this  term. 

3  " 

13 

13     8 

" 

»» 

• 

r           1 

12   11 

Dec.     1860 

January    1859 

1st  Form. 



— 

2 

13     6 

April  1861 

April         1861 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

3 

10   10 

June    1861 

Sept.          1860 

1  St  Form. 

— 

— 

4 

8     0 

April  1861 

April         1861 

2nd  Form. 

— 

— 

co 

5 

10     6 

June    1861 

,, 

1st  Form 

11  weeks,  summer  1861 

— 

riot 

6 

10     1 

)> 

i» 

„ 

— 

— 

7 

9     1 

„ 

— 

— 

05 

8 
9 

10     8 
9     5 

Sept."  1861 

Sept.  "      1861 

2nd  Form. 

— 

.  z 

« 

0  «  a 
C3  ^ 

10 

8     5 

',' 

" 

)t 

— 

— 

11 

13   10 

»» 

Sept.    '      1 860 

1st  Form 

11  months,  Oct.  1860 

— 

lin- 

to Sept.  1861. 

tels 

0  00 

12 

11      5 

Oct.      1861 

.January     1861 

i) 

— 

— 

13 

9     4 

May     1860 

May           186C 

„         -         - 

1  month,  summer  1861 

— 

14 

8     7 

Sept.    1860 

Sept.          1860 

„ 

— 

— 

H  -^ 

15 

8     5 

„ 

1, 

1 1  weeks,  summer  186 

—  • 

cc 

16 

10     1 

April   1861 

April         1861 

^]         -         - 

8  weeks. 

— 

17 

10     5 

»» 

» 

„ 

— 

— 

18 

— 

Sept.    1861     Sept.          1861 

j> 

— 

Uu  2 
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TABLE  B. 


WIN- 
CHESTER. 


WINCHESTER. 


Dec.  1861. 


o 


Q 
c 
is 
H 


o 


o 


a 
o 


No. 

Age. 

Dato 
of  Entrance 
into  Foi-m 
or  Division. 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  which  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 

into  School.                            Ittturn. 

Yrs.  Mths. 

1   C* 

18     2 

Sept.  1859 

Sept.    1856 

5th,  Jnn.  Part 

- 

2   S. 

16     5 

Sept.  1860 

Feb.     1857 

„                    -             - 

- 

3  C. 

17     6 

,j 

Sept.    1858 

5th,  Sen.  Part 

-              -              . 

4  S. 

17     5 

Nov.     1856 

5th,  Jun.  P.irt 

2^  months - 

5  S. 

18     2 

^^ 

Feb.     1855 

4th,  Jun.  l)iv. 

»»        )i       " 

6  S. 

17      1 

,',' 

Sept.    1857 

5th,  Mid.  Part 

1  month     - 

7  S. 

17     7 

J, 

Feb.     1857 

„                    -             - 

-             .             - 

8  S. 

18     3 

Jan.   1861 

June    1857 

,,                    -             - 

1  month 

9  S. 

18     1 

^^ 

Easter  1857 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

- 

10  S. 

15    U 

Feb.     1858 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

2  months 

Tliese  boys  are  wholly 

11   S. 

17      1 

i» 

Sept.    1858 

5th,  Slid.  Part 

5  -n-eeks 

taught  in  classics  and 

12  S. 

18     4 

Easter  1854 

4th,  Jun.  Part 

- 

divinity  by  the  Head 

13  C. 

17     9 

Sept.    1857 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

-             -              . 

Master. 

14  S. 

17      1 

Sept.  1861 

Feb.     1858 

)» 

6  weeks 

15  C. 

16     6 

^, 

Feb.     1859 

5  weeks 

16  S. 

16     6 

Sept.    1857 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

-             -              . 

17  S. 

16     2 

^ 

'»                            ~                        *                        ~ 

2  months 

18  C. 

18     7 

„ 

Sept."  1856 

5th,  Mid.  Part 

- 

19  C. 

17     6 

» 

Feb.     1859 

)>                  ~             " 

-             .             . 

20  S. 

16   11 

„ 

Sept.    1858 

?»                  -            ~ 

- 

21   S. 

17      1 

' 

July     1857 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

2  months 

22  C. 

17    11 

Feb.     1857 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

- 

23  S. 

15   11 

Jan."  1861 

.Tan.     1859 

„                   -             - 

- 

24  S. 

16     0 

,, 

Sept.    1858 

5th,  Mid.  Part       - 

- 

25  C. 

16   10 

Sept.' 1861 

Jan.     1859 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

- 

26  S. 

15     8 

Jt 

Sept.    1859 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

- 

27  S. 

16     5 

^^ 

„                    -             - 

- 

These  boys  have  their 

28   S. 

16     5 

Jan.  "  1859 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

-             -              . 

chief  classical  lessons 

29  S. 

14     0 

)} 

Sept.    1 859 

5lh,  Jun.  Part 

- 

with  Mr.  C.  Griffith. 

30  S. 

16     0 

1i 

»» 

„                    -             - 

3  montlis 

They  join  the  Upper 

31   S. 

16     0 

Oct.     1857 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

- 

Division    under    the 

32  S. 

15    11 

») 

Sept.    1859 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

-              -              . 

Head  Master  once  in 

33  S. 

15      9 

" 

y>                               ~                     " 

- 

the  week  for  classics. 

34  S. 

15    11 

10  weeks 

and  always  for  divi- 

35 S. 

14     6 

jj 

J, 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

- 

nity.     Their  compo- 

36 C. 

17     3 

yy 

Feb.     1858 

-             - 

"          •  ' 

sition  is  in  Mr.  Grif- 

37 S. 

16     2 

11 

Feb.     1859 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

1  month 

fith's  hands. 

38  C. 

18     6 

5) 

Jan.     1859 

)j 

- 

39  S. 

17     4 

Tl 

Jan.     1857 

14  weeks 

40  C. 

17     3 

>» 

Sept.    1857 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

. 

41   C. 

17      6 

it 

Jan.     1857 

»i                    -             ~ 

-             "             -    _ 

1   S. 

15     7 

Jan.   1860 

May     1858 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

. 

2  S. 

16     2 

Sept.  1860 

Jan.     1860 

5th,  Mid.  Part       - 

-             .             - 

3  S. 

14     8 

»» 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

- 

4  C. 

18     6 

Sept.  1850 

Easter  1855 

i»                   ~             " 

- 

5  C. 

15     2 

Jan.   1861 

Jan.     1858 

- 

6  S. 

14     6 

M 

May     1859 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

.             .             - 

7  S. 

15      1 

Sept.  1861 

April  1860 

5th,  Mid.  Part 

-             -             - 

8  C. 

19     0 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.    1858 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

- 

9  C. 

15     6 

,, 

Sept.    1860 

5th,  Sen.  Div. 

1  month 

10  s. 

15     2 

Sept.  1861 

»» 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

- 

11  s. 

16     4 

)» 

Sept.    1859 

»»                   "             " 

- 

12   S. 

15      1 

Jan.   1861 

^^ 

»i                   "             " 

-             -             - 

These  boys  say  all  their 

13   C. 

15   10 

^j 

Easter  1859 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

- 

lessons  in  classics  to 

14  C. 

16      7 

,^ 

Jan.     1861 

5th,  Sen.  Part 

. 

the  Head  Master,  and 

15  C. 

16     9 

)» 

Sept.    1857 

- 

-             -             _ 

are  with  him  in  their 

16  C. 

19     0 

Sept.  1860 

Feb.     1858 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

_             -             . 

divinity. 

17  S. 

15     2 

Jan.  1861 

Sept.    1859 

„                   -              - 

.             -             . 

Their  composition  is  in 

18  C. 

16     7 

»f 

J, 

„                   -             - 

.             -             . 

the    hands    of   their 

19  S. 

14     5 

Sept.  1861 

Jan.     1860 

„                   .             - 

- 

tutors,   the   Rev.    E. 

20  C. 

16     5 

- 

Jan.     1859 

»»                    ~             " 

- 

Willes  for  the  Scho- 

21  C. 

14   10 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1860 

»»                   -             ~ 

-             -,            - 

lars,  Messrs.  Harrison 

22  C. 

16     0 

Jan.   1861 

Mar.     1854 

Lowest  part  of  4th 

- 

and   Dickins  for  the 

23  C. 

17      1 

Sept.  1860 

Jan.     1858 

4th.  Sen.  Div. 

- 

Commoners. 

24  S. 

15     3 

Sept.  1861 

Jan.     1859 

„                   -             - 

-             -             - 

25  C. 

16     0 

,j 

Easter  1860 

,,                   -             - 

6  weeks 

26  S. 

15     0 

)> 

Sept.    1858 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

. 

27  C. 

16     7 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

. 

28  C. 

15     5 

M 

Sept.    1860 

5th,  Jlid.  Part 

- 

29   C. 

16     3 

J) 

Feb.     1 860 

„    Jun.  Part 

-            .            . 

30  C. 

15     5 

n 

Sept.    1860 

„    Mid.  Part 

- 

31   C. 

16      1 

Sept.    1859 

„    Jun.  Part 

. 

32  C. 

16     8 

») 

Jan.      1859 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

-            .            - 

33  C. 

17     4 

»l 

Sept.    1859 

5th,  Jun.  Part 

. 

34  C. 

15     7 

»» 

Feb.     1&60 

" 

■            -            -    - 

Tbe  letter  G  indicates  that  the  boy  is  a  Commoner :  the  letter  S.  that  he  is  a  Scholar, 
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o 


K 
O 

K 


F^ 


P 

« 
o 

B 

1-5 


O 


OS 


» 

o 


Date 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 

Form  or  Division 

Lenpth  of  an.v 

Observations 

No. 

Ag* 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

of  Form  in  wliicli  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  Scliool. 

by  Master  making 
Return. 

frs.  Mths. 

1  S. 

15      1 

Sept.  1861 

April   1861 

5tli,  Jnn.  Part. 

None. 

— 

2  S. 

14     2 

April   1860 

„ 

— ■ 

— 

3  S. 

14     5 

Sept.    1861 

5th,  Sen.  Div.,  Mid.  Part  - 

- 

This  boy  had  been  "in 
Commoners"  for  1  year. 

4  S. 

14     1 

Feb.     1861 

5th,  Jnn.  Div.,  Mid.  Part  - 

. 

Also  this  boy  for  6  months. 

5  S. 

14     6 

»» 

Sept.    1860 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

6  S. 

13     9 

iy 

i» 

— 

— 

7  S. 

14  10 

Feb."  1861 

Feb.     1861 

5th,  Jun.  Div.,  Mid.  Part  - 

. 

In  Commoners  5  of  the 

8  S. 

12   11 

Sept.  1861 

May     1860 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

year. 

9  S. 

15     0 

„ 

Sept.    1859 

n 

— 

— 

10  S. 

13     9 

11 

Sept.    1860 

J' 

— • 

— 

11   S. 

13      1 

June    1860 

5th,  Jun.  Div.,  Mid.  Part  - 

Has  been   absent 
all  this  half  year 
from  illness. 

12  S. 

13     8 

May  1861 

May     1861 

5th,  Jun.  Div.,  Mid.  - 

- 

In  Commoners  previously. 

13  C. 

15     4 

,j 

Sept.    1860 

5th  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

14  C. 

16     2 

Sept.  1861 

Oct.      1856 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

15  C. 

15      1 

tJ 

Jan.      1S60 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

• — 

— • 

16   C. 

14  11 

jf 

Jan.     1861 

5tli,  Jnn.  Div.,  Mid.  Part. 

— 

— 

17  C. 

12     9 

ft 

^^ 

5th,  Jun.  Div.,  Mid.  Part. 

— 

— 

18  C. 

15     8 

1» 

Jan.     1859 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

2  niontlis 

— 

19  C. 

16     7 

Jan.      1858 

»» 

— 

— 

20  C. 

. 

»» 

Sept.    1859 

,, 

— 

— 

21   C. 

16     9 

May  ISCl 

,j 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

22  C. 

16     9 

,, 

May     1861 

5th,  Mid.  Part. 

— 

— 

23  C. 

_ 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

24  C. 

16      1 

J1 

Sept.    1859 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

25  C. 

14     4 

)» 

Jan.     1860 

>* 

— 

— 

26   0. 

17     4 

Jan.   1861 

Sept.    1857 

4th.  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— ■ 

27  C. 

17     2 

Sept.  1861 

,, 

J. 

■ — 

— 

28  C. 

16   10 

„ 

Jan.     1859 

4th  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

29  C. 

17     3 

Jan.  1861 

Sept.    1859 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

30  C. 

14   10 

Sept.  1861 

») 

)' 

i  year. 

.      31   C. 

14     4 

»» 

Sept.    1861 

5th,  Sen.  Div.,  Mid.  Part. 

•""' 

1   .'^. 

14     1 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

5th,  Jun.  Div.;  Mid.  Part. 

— 

— 

2  S. 

14     1 

J1 

Sept.    1860 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

3  S. 

14      1 

'* 

Jnne     1861 

,, 

— 

— 

4  S. 

12     7 

Sept.    18G0 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

5  S. 

13      1 

Nov.     1860 

,, 

— 

— 

6  S. 

.12   10 

n 

Sept.    1861 

5th,  Jun.  Div.;  Mid.  Part. 

— 

— 

7  S. 

13     6 

„ 

„ 

— 

— 

8  S. 

13     3 

J) 

'» 

,, 

— 

— 

9  C. 

13     4 

Feb.     1858 

4th,  Jun.  Div. ;  Mid.  Part. 

— 

— 

10  C. 

14   11 

Sept.    1860 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

11  c. 

14     3 

^^ 

)» 

,, 

— 

— • 

12  C. 

14     0 

Sept.    1861 

5th,  Jun.  Div. ;  Mid.  Part. 

— 

— 

13  C. 

14     2 

^^ 

}) 

The  same  Part. 

— 

— 

14  C. 

16     4 

Sept.    1860 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

15  C. 

16     7 

)» 

Sept.    1861 

The  same  Part. 

— ■ 

— 

16  C. 

14     8 

)t 

May     1861 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

17  C. 

13     6 

Ti 

Sept.    1861 

The  same  Part. 

— 

— 

18  C. 

15   10 

Jan.      1860 

4fh,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

19  C. 

15     7 

J) 

May     1861 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

■ — 

20  C. 

14     0 

Jan.     1861 

>y 

— 

— 

21   C. 

14     7 

^j 

Sept.    1860 

„ 

— 

■ — 

22  C. 

- 

J, 

J> 

»» 

— 

— 

23  C. 

16     9 

)» 

Sept.    1858 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

24  C. 

15     6 

)) 

Jan.     18,59 

)i 

— 

— 

25  C. 

14     7 

M 

Sept.    1861 

The  same  part. 

— 

— 

26  C. 

15      1 

)) 

„ 

— 

— 

27  C. 

14     2 

'- 

)> 

)» 

— 

— 

1  S. 

12     7 

Apr.  1861 

April    1860 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

From      Feb.     to 

— 

2  S. 

13     4 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.     1861 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

Easter,  1861. 

— 

3  S. 

12     8 

,^ 

Oct.      1860 

') 

— 

— • 

4  S. 

14     4 

„ 

Sept.    1861 

_ 

— 

5  S. 

14     1 

May  1861 

April   1861 

)) 

— 

— 

6  S. 

12     0 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

)» 

— 

— 

7  S. 

13     7 

)) 

)» 

The  same  Part. 

— 

— 

8  S. 

13     5 

)* 

— 

— 

9  C. 

13     7 

„ 

,. 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

10  c. 

13     6 

Jan.     1861 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

M  C. 

14     1 

,_ 

„ 

jj 

— 

— 

12  C. 

16     0 

Jan.' 1861 

Sept.    1858 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

— 

— 

13  C. 

13     7 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

14  C. 

16     8 

») 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  Sen.  Part 



— 

15  C. 

15     1 

May  1861 

Jan.     1860 

i» 

-~ 

— 

16  C. 

14     3 

5) 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  Jun.  Part. 

■ — 

— 

17  C. 

15     2 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

The  same  Part. 

— 

— 

18  C. 

15     6 

)) 

Jan.     1860 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

19  C. 

16     7 

M 

Sept.    1859 

J, 

— 

— 

20  C. 

14     6 

)> 

Jan.      1861 

„ 

— 

— 

21   C. 

14     2 

)) 

Sept.     1861 

The  same  Part. 

— 

— 

22  C. 

14  10 

May  1861 

May     1861 

,, 

— 

— 

23  C. 

16     6 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.     1861 

„ 

— 

— 

24  C. 

15     5 

,, 

May      1 860 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

— 

— 

25  C. 

15     2 

,, 

Sept.    1860 

1^ 

— 

— 

2B  C, 

15   11 

May  1861 

May     1860 

5th,  Jun.  Part. 

— 

— 

27  C. 

14     3 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

The  same  Part. 

— 

— 

TABLE  B. 

WIN- 
CHESTER. 

Dec.  1861. 
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TABLE  B. 

WIN- 
CHESTER. 

Deo.  1861. 


o 


> 

Q 

o 

s 

s" 

K 

o 


p 
o 


P   o 


No. 

Age. 

Bate 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Ponn  or  Division 

of  T'onn  in  which  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 

Length  of  any 
protracted  Absence  ,, 
since  Admission 
into  School. 

Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 

Yrs.  Mths. 

^  There  is  one   observation 

1* 
2 

16     5 
13     9 

Sept.  1861 
Sept.  1860 

Sept.    1861 
Sept.    1860 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

Absent  from  ieb. 

4  till  March  27, 

1861. 
No  absence 

common  to  all  Ijoys  above 
12,  I  might  almost  say 
above  11,  in  the  accompa- 
nying return,  viz.,  that, 
unless    they    have  Ijcen 

3 

15     2 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

>»                "            " 

prevented  by  ill-health, 
as  children,  which  does 

4 

13     2 

- 

_ 

not      ordinarily     come 

5 

14     6 

_ 

within  a  master's  know- 

15    5 

») 

" 

)j 

ledge,  thev  might  have 

6 

)) 

)» 

J)                ~            ~ 

fi         ~         ~ 

been  much  above  their 

7 

14     0 

Jt 

,, 

,,                -            - 

_ 

present  position. 

8 

12     8 

Oct.    1860 

Sept.    1860 
Sept.    1861 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

Some    are     duller     than 

9 

14     8 

Sept.  1861 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

„         -         - 

others,  some  have  been 
very  delicate  as  children, 

10 

14     9 

JJ 

»» 

„                  -             - 

)>         ~         - 

but,  perhaps,  \pith  one 

11 

12     6 

Feb.   1861 

Feb.     1861 

- 

or  two  exceptions,  there 

12 

16     5 

Oct.    1861 

Oct.     1861 

„         -         - 

has  been  neglect  or  defi- 
ciency of  early  training. 

13 

14     8 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

,,                  -             - 

,,         -         _ 

where,  whether  at  home 

14 

16     6 

1. 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

_ 

or  school,  it  is  out  of  my 

15 

13     4 

Sept.    1861 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

» 

power  to  say. 
'A  boy  well  trained,  whe- 

16 

13     6 

,, 

»» 

„                 -             - 

)»         "         - 

ther  at  home  or  school, 

17 

15     2 

.June  1861 

June    1861 

,,                  -             _ 

_ 

soon  gets  out  of  the  4th 

18 
19 

14     3 
12     5 

Sept.  1860 
Sept.  1861 

Jan.     1859 
March  1861 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

», 

Form. 
Genei-ally     speaking     the 
boys  are  too  old  for  their 

20 

14     2 

Sept.  1860 

Jan.     1859 

_ 

place  in  the  school.  It  is 
hard  work,  if  indeed  it 
is  done,  to   keep    them 

21 

11    11 

Sept.  1861 

Feb.     1860 

»»                 "             " 

»         -         - 

22 

Between 
13  and  14 

years.f 

13     2 

" 

April   1860 

71                                   ~                           ~ 

"     "     ". 

from  being  idle  and  mis- 
chievous ;    some,  and  at 
the  present  moment    I 

23 

»» 

Sept.    1861 

4th,  Sen.  Div. 

J)     •    ~ 

beheve  far    the   larger 
number,  are  industrious 

24 

15   11 

Sept.  1860 

Jan.     1858 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

and  sensible. 

25 

26 

16     6 
16     7 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1860 
Sept.    1861 

_ 
4th,  Sen.  Div. 

Absent 

Ncvei-theless,  it  is  hard  to 
say  where  up  to  a  certain 
age,  old  neglected  boys 

27 

Between 

12  and  13 

years? 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

Absent  3  months, 
1861. 

can  go  better  than  to' a 
public   school.     At  the 
same    time    the    school 
does    them    more    good 
than  they  do  the  school. 

1 

16   11 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  Jun.  Div. 

No  absence. 

2 

14     2 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

>»                  -             - 

, 

, 

3 

13     7 

April  1860 

April  1860 

» 

»» 

— 

4 

16     3 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1861 

— 

5 

15   11 

„ 

>» 

) 

J) 

— 

6 

14   11 

,, 

») 

J                 ~             ~ 

j» 

— 

7 

14  n 

,j 

J) 



8 

11   11^ 

»» 

if 

J 

)> 

— 

9 

15     8 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.    1860 

1 

— 

10 

13     7 

.J 

?) 

Absent  6  months, 

— 

1861. 

*  All  the  boys  in  Fourth  Form  are  Commoner.s. 

t  But  owing  to  illness  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  exactly.- 


-H.  E.  M. 


WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Nov.  1861. 


WESTMINSTER. 


M 


-7i 


Date 

Date 

of  Admission 

into  School 

Form  or  Division 

Length  of  any 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 

of  Form  in  which  placed 
on  his 

protracted  Absence 
since  Admission 

Observations  b.v  Master 
making  Return. 

or  Division. 

Admission  into  School. 

into  School. 

Yrs.  Mths. 

r      1 

18     5 

June  1859 

July     1857 

Under  Shell 

2  months,  I860  - 

Queen's  Scholar. 

2 

17      9 

June  1859 

Sept.    1856 

5th,  Under  Div.  - 

7  months,  1859-60 

)» 

3 

18     9 

Oct.   1859 

Jan.     1856 

5th,  Upper  Div.  - 

None 

»» 

4 

16   11 

June  1860 

Jan.     1857 

4  th,  Upper  Div.  - 

„             -         - 

„ 

5 

17     6 

Oct.   1860 

June    1854 

2nd          -             - 

6  weeks,  1858. 

— 

6 

18     8 

June  1861 

Jan.     1854 

3rd          -             - 

None 

Queen's  Scholar. 

7 

18     6 

Oct.   1861 

May     1856 

4th,  Upper  Div.  - 

7months,1859-60 

„ 

8 

16     - 

June  1860 

Nov.    1857 

5th,  Under  Div.  - 

None 

»» 

9 

17     - 

Jan.   1860 

June    1858 

Under  Shell 

»» 

10 

17     6 

Oct.   1860 

Sept.    1857 

5th,  Under  Div.  - 

1) 

»j 

11 

17      9 

June  1861 

May     1853 

3rd             -           - 

3  months,  1860  - 

}> 

12 

17     6 

June  1861 

Sept.    1854 

1st 

2  months,  1859- 

j» 

13 

17     2 

Oct.    1861 

June    1853 

4th,  Upper  Div    - 

3  months,  1859  - 

,, 

14 

18     6 

Oct.   1861 

Sept.    1857 

4th,  Under  Div.  - 

9  months,  1859. 

— 

15 

16   11 

Oct.    1861 

May     1859 

5th,  Under  Div.  - 

None. 

— 

16 

15     2 

June  1861 

.lune    1853 

4th,  Under  Div.  - 

1  month,  1859  - 

Queen's  Scholar. 

17 

16     6 

Oct.   1861 

Feb.     1856 

4th,  Upper  Div.  - 

6  weeks,  1 858    - 
2  months,  1860- 

}      •■ 

L         18 

17     6 

Oct.    1861 

June    1857 

4th,  Upper  Div. 

None 
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Form  or  Division  of 

Lenpth  of  any 

Observations 

Date  of  Entr-ance 

Date  of  Admission 

Form  in  which  placed 

protracted  Absence 

by  Master 

No. 

Age. 

into  Form 
or  Division. 

into  School. 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 

since  Admission 
into  School. 

making  Return. 

rrs.  Mths. 

I 

16   10 

Jan.   1861  - 

Jan.     1859 

5th,  Upper 

None. 

— 

2 

15     9 

Jan.   1861  - 

Jan.     1859 

5th,  Under 

„             -         - 

Queen's  Scholar. 

3 

16     0 

June  1S61  - 

•Jan.     1861 

Upper  Shell 

„ 

— 

4 

16     3 

Jan.   1861  - 

Sept.    1857 

3rd 

3  weeks     - 

Queen's  Scholar. 

5 

17     4 

June  1860- 

June    1858 

5th,  Under 

None 

J) 

6 

17     2 

Sept.  1860  - 

Jan.     1858 

„ 

J)            "        " 

?j 

• 

7 

17     5 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1857 

4th,  Under 

)» 

» 

8 

13   10 

Sept.  1861- 

Jan.     1861 

Under  Shell 

)» 

— 

9 

16    11 

Sept.  1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

4th,  Under 

„            -        - 

Queen's  Scholar. 

10 

17   11 

Sept.  1860  - 

Sept.    1856 

5th,  Under 

6  weeks     - 

»> 

11 

18     6 

June  1861  - 

May     1856 

4th,  Under 

None 

» 

12 

17     5 

Jan.  1861  - 

Jan.     1857 

4th,  Upper 

j» 

)» 

13 

18     9 

June  1861  - 

May     1856 

>» 

1,            -        - 

>> 

= 

14 

17     7 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1857 

„ 

„            -        - 

J) 

15 

16     8 

Jan.   1861  - 

Easter  1858 

4th.  Upper 

J) 

» 

16 

15     4 

Jan.  1861  - 

Jan.     1859 

5th,  Under 

8  weeks. 

— 

17 

17     0 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

4th,  Upper 

2  weeks     - 

Queen's  Scholar. 

18 

17     2 

Sept.  1861  - 

June    1858 

,, 

None. 

— 

19 

16     3 

Jan.   1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

5th,  Under 

>» 

— 

20 

15      1 

June  1861  - 

June    1859 

4th,  Upper 

"             "   .     ■ 

Queen's  Scholai'. 

21 

15      6 

June  1861  - 

June    1859 

„ 

„             -         - 

j» 

. 

22 

17     7 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

,, 

16  or  17  weeks  - 

„ 

23 

17   10 

Jan.   1861  - 

Jan.     1856 

4th  Under 

None. 

— 

24 

18   10 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1853 

r 
-           -{ 

Many  long  absen- 
ces from  ill  health. 

_ 

2.5 

14   10 

Sept.  1861  - 

Jan.     1861 

5th,  Under 

None. 

— 

26 

14     7 

Sept.  1861  - 

Jan.     1857 

1st 

7  weeks. 

— 

27 

14   11 

Sept.  1861- 

Jan.     1860 

5th,  Upper 

None 

Queen's  Scholar. 

L 

28 

16      1 

Sept.  1861  - 

Oct.      1858 

4th  Upper 

„            -        - 

)» 

29 

16     - 

Sept.  1861  - 

Jan.     1859 

J) 

" 

r 

1 

16     3 

June  1861  - 

April  1858 

4th,  Under. 

— 

— 

2 

16     5 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

)i 

— 

— 

3 

14      7 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1857 

2nd,  Form. 

— 

— 

4 

13   10 

Sept.  1861  - 

Jan.     1861 

4th,  Upper. 

— 

— 

5 

16     4 

Jan.   1861  - 

June    1854 

Petty. 

— 

— 

6 

14  10 

Jan.   1861  - 

June    1856 

„               -             - 

- 

Queen's  Scholar. 

_ 

7 

13     7 

Sept.  1861- 

Jan.     1857 

,, 

^           — 

— 

8 

14     9 

June 1861  - 

Jan.     1860 

5th,  Under - 

. 

Queen's  Scholar. 

9 

15   11 

Jan.   1861  - 

June    1859 

4th,  Upper 

3  months      from 
May  1861 

}      " 

10 

17   11 

June  1861  - 

Sept.    1855 

Petty. 

— 

— 

11 

14     4 

Sept.  1861  - 

Sept.'  1858 

4th,  Under. 

— 

— 

12 

16     9 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1856 

Petty. 

— 

— 

13 

17      1 

Jan.   1861  - 

June    1855 

2nd,  Form. 

— 

— 

' 

14 

14     8 

Jan.   1861  - 

April  1858 

4th,  Under 

. 

Queen's  Scholar. 

13 

15     7 

Jan.   1861  - 

Sept.    1857 

Petty 

-              -             - 

„ 

16 

15     3 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1 860 

4th,  Under 

-               -             - 

j» 

17 

15      1 

June  1861  - 

Jan.     1859 

*i 

-               -             - 

»5 

18 

17      1 

Jan.  1861  - 

July    1857 

,, 

— 



19 

13     7 

June  1861  - 

June    1861 

5th,  Upper. 

— 



< 

20 

16     3 

Jan.   1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

4  th,  Under. 

— 



21 

14     8 

Sept.  1861- 

Jan.     1860 

4th,  Upper. 

— 



22 

17     6 

Jan.  1861  - 

Jan.      1859 

„ 

— 



23 

14     6 

June  1861  - 

June    1861 

5th,  Upper. 

— 



24 

15   10 

Jan.   1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

4tli,  Under. 

— 



25 

16     1 

Sept.  1861  - 

Jan.     1858 

3rd,  Form. 

— 



26 

15     4 

Sept.  1861  - 

Sept.    1861 

5th,  Upper. 

— 



27 

14     8 

Sept.  1861  - 

June    1861 

4th,  Upper. 

— 



I 

13   11 

Christmas.   1860 

Whitsuntide,  1859 

3rd 

None. 



2 

14     3 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

Sept.  1860 

4th,  Under 

yi 



3 

15   10 

Jan.   1861 

Jan.  1861 

5th,  Under 

i» 



4 

13     5 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

Sept.  1859 

3rd 

„ 



3 

12     6 

;Whitsuntide,1861 

Whitsuntide,  1858 

3rd 

„ 



6 

14   11 

Whitsuntide,lS61 

Jan.  1861 

4th,  Upper 

„ 



7 

15      7 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1859 

3rd 

,, 



8 

13     9 

Chri.stmas,    18C0 

Whitsuntide,  1859 

4th,  Under 

6  weeks. 



9 

15  11 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1857 

1st 

None. 



' 

10 

15     1 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1858 

3rd 

„ 



11 

12     9 

Sept.  1861 

Jan.  1860 

3rd 

„ 



12 

13     7 

Sept.  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

4th,  Upper 

!* 



13 

14     3 

Sept.  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

4th,  Upper 

)» 



14 

16     0 

Sept.  1861 

Feb.  1858 

2nd 

n 



15 

14     6 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  1861 

5th,  Under 

j» 



16 

14     6 

Nov.  1861 

Feb.  1858 

2nd 

>» 



17 

14     6 

Whit.suntide,1861 

Sept.  1860 

4th,  Under  - 

*) 



18 

15     4 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.  1860 

4th,  Upper 

„ 



19 

13     7 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1858 

2nd 

1  month. 



20 

14     6 

Christmas,  1860 

Easter  1860 

4th,  Under 

None. 

■ 

21 

15     7 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

Sept.  1860 

4th,  Under 

,, 



22 

14     3 

Whitsuntide,  186 1 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

4th,  Upper 

,, 



23 

16     8 

Christmas,  I  SCO 

Jan.  1859 

2nd 

1  month. 



24 

14     5 

Jan. 1861 

Jan.  1861 

4th,  Upper 

2  months. 

— 

< 

25 

13     5 

Sept.  1861 

Easter  1861 

4th,  Under. 

— 



26 

13     5 

Sept.  1861 

Easter  1860 

3rd 

3  months. 



27 

12     5 

Sept.  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

4th,  Under 

None. 

— 

28 

14     7 

Sept.  1861 

Whitsuntide,  1861 

4th,  Under 

♦J 



29 

13     5 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  1861 

4th,  Upper 

H 



30 

13     1 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  1861 

4th,  Upper 

)» 



TABLE  B. 

WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Nov.  1861. 


Uu  4 
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TABLE  B. 

WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Nov.  1861. 


No. 

Af 

Date  of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

Date  of  Admission 

Form  01 
of  Form  in 

Division 
vliicli  placed 

Length  of  any 
protractod  AVjscnce 

Observations 
by  Master 

e. 

into  School. 

on 

his 

since  Admission 

making 

Admission 

into  School. 

into  School. 

Return. 

,' 

1 

12 

5 

Jan.  1861 

Sept.  1859 

2nd 

Six  weeks,  1860. 

2 

13 

10 

June  1861 

Jan.  1861 

4th,  Under 

- 

None. 

— 

s 

3 

14 

6 

.Ian.  1861 

Jan.  1861 

3rd 

- 

Five  weeks,  1860 

— 

o 

4 

13 

4 

Jan.  1861 

Jan.  1860 

»1 

- 

Threemonths,18G0. 

— 

f^ 

5 

13 

10 

Jan.  1861 

Jan.  1860 

,, 

-         -         . 

None. 

— 

6 

13 

1 

April  1861 

Jan.  1860 

„ 

- 

»» 

— 

«   O      . 

Ota    1 

7 

14 

7 

April  1861 

April  1861 

4  th,  Under 

... 

s» 

— 

8 

14 

8 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  1861 

)» 

- 

»J 

— 

9 

16 

5 

April  1861 

April  1861 

j» 

-         -         . 

)J 

— 

M 

10 

12 

5 

Oct.  1861 

Jan.  1861 

2nd 

. 

„ 

— 

Q 
'A 

11 

12 

4 

Oct.  1861 

Oct.  1859 

1st 

.         -         - 

Five  months,  1861 

— 

12 

12 

6 

Oct.  1861 

May  1861 

3rd 

None. 

— 

1 

12 

6 

May  1861 

.Tan.  24,  1861 

1st 

-         _         _ 

None. 

_ 

2 

11 

4 

May  1861 

Sept.  29,  1860 

n 

... 

)> 

— 

3 

11 

- 

May  1861 

Jan.  24,  1861 

2nd 

. 

>» 

— 

4 

12 

9 

Aug.  1861 

May  30,  1861 

3rd,  Under 

. 

») 

— 

TJPPEE 

Third,  " 

5 

11 

10 

Aug.  1861 

May  30,  1861 

2nd 

- 

— 

9  BoTS. 

6 

12 

.4 

Sept.  1801 

Sept.  26,  1861 

3rd,  Upper 

- 

»» 

— 

7 

12 

11 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  26,  1861 

„ 

- 

T» 

— 

8 

12 

e 

Oct.  1861 

Sept.  26,  1861 

3rd,  Under 

. 

„ 

— 

9 

10 

6 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  27,  1861 

3rd,  Upper 

. 

J1 

— 

10 

10 

- 

Oct.  1861 

May  30,  1861 

1st 

. 

J» 

— 

11 

13 

_ 

Oct.  1861 

June  11,  1861 

2nd 

. 

)J 

— 

12 

11 

2 

Oct.  1861 

April  2,  1861 

1st 

. 

,, 

— 

I'NPEE 

13 

11 

9 

June  1861 

June  10,  1860 

J) 

. 

4  months  1860-61. 

— 

Third,  ' 
7  Boys. 

14 

12 

6 

June  1861 

Nov.  2,  1 860 

1» 

-    .     - 

None. 

— 

15 

12 

5 

)» 

(.let.  16,  1860 

,,                          - 

.         -         - 

»> 

— 

. 

16 

U 

6 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  26,  1860 

3rd,  Under 

. 

» 

— 

r 

17 

n 

4 

June  1861 

Jan.  24,  1801 

1st 

. 

j^ 

— 

Second,   1 
SBoTS.' 

18 

10 

9 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  26,  1861 

2nd 

. 

„ 

— 

19 

13 

- 

Oct.  1861 

Oct.  .5,  1801 

)» 

"                  "                  * 

»j 

~^ 

First,  < 

20 

10 

4 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  28,  1851 

1st 

-                  -                  - 

»• 



1  Boy.    1 

I. 

" 

CHARTER- 
HOUSE. 

Dec.  1861. 


CHARTERHOUSE. 


o 


W 

p: 
o 


in 


o 


O 


Date 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 

Length  of  any 

( ^Vionn/nf  inntj 

No. 

A? 

c. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

of  Form  in  which  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 

protracted  Absence 

since  .\dmission 

into  School. 

V/I^Sl'TVaLlUIla 

by  Master  making 
lletiirn. 

Vrs.  Jlths. 

In  iho  classical  divisions  of 

1  ¥.* 

18 

6 

May  1859 

March  1857 

Shell 

. 

None . 

th(^  school,  tlie  following  is 
the  order: — 

2  F. 

18 

7 

Sept.  1859 

June    1853 

Petties     - 

. 

»*         "         " 

I3tli  Form,  highest. 

3  E. 

17 

5 

j^ 

June    1856 

3rd  Form 

. 

5tli  Form, 
ruder  5tli  Form— 
■UIi  Form. 

4  C. 

17 

4 

May  1860 

Sept.    1859 

5th  Form,  Upper  Division 

„        .         - 

5  F. 

19 

1 

June  1860 

Jan.     1856 

2nd  Form 

- 

,, 

Slidl. 

6  C. 

7  F. 

17 
17 

6 
11 

Sept.  1860 
Jan.   1861 

June    185" 
Sept.    1855 

Shell 

. 

4  months. 
None. 

.'Ji'd  Form. 
2iid  Form. 
1  st  Form. 

8  F. 

16 

2 

May  1861 

Sept.    1857 

3rd  Form 

- 

„        -         - 

Petties. 

9  F. 

17 

2 

Feb.     1857 

1st  Form 

_ 

_ 

No  boy,   except  luider  very 

10  F. 

16 

2 

)» 

Jan.     1856 

Petties     - 

- 

J)        "         ' 

exceptional  circumstances, 
remains  in  the  same  Form 

11   C. 

17 

8 

Jan.     1858 

4th  Form 

. 

,,        .         - 

aliove  one  vear,  except  in 

12  F. 

18 

0 

Sept.  1861 

June    1855 

1st  Form - 

_ 

^j        .         - 

the  5th  .and  Clh  Forms.    Of 

13  F. 

16 

6 

March  1857 

3rd  Form 

- 

„        -         - 

some  boys  the  promotion  is 
more  rapid,  in    the   lower 

., 

Forms  esjiccially. 

14  F. 

15 

3 

June  1861 

Jan.     1856 

Petties     . 

3  months. 

^_ 

15  C. 

17 

6 

May  1861 

Jan.     1854 

», 

. 

None. 

— 

16  F. 

18 

1 

Jan.   1860 

Jan.     1857 

3rd  Form 

- 

3  months. 

— 

17  C. 

16 

8 

June  1861 

June    1855 

Petties     - 

. 

None. 

— 

18  F. 

15 

6 

Aug.  1861 

Sept.    1856 

1st  Form 

. 

6  months. 

— 

19  F. 

17 

2 

May  1860 

June    1856 

2nd  Form 

. 

None. 

— 

20  C. 

17 

6 

June  1860 

Sept.    1855 

„ 

. 

»» 

— ■ 

21   C. 

17 

9 

„ 

June    1858 

Shell        - 

. 

,, 

— 

22  F. 

16 

2 

Aug.  1860 

Feb.     1857 

1st  F'orm 

. 

— 

23  C. 

15 

11 

Aug.  1861 

,Tune    1857 

Petties     - 

. 

5) 

— 

24  F. 

16 

9 

May  1860 

Sept.    1858 

Shell 

. 

— 

25  C. 

16 

8 

,Tan.   1861 

Sept.    1857 

3rd  Fonn 

. 

»» 

— 

26  F. 

14 

11 

June  1861 

June    1857 

Petties     . 

. 

,» 

— 

27  C. 

14 

2 

Aug.  1861 

.Tan.     1860 

3rd  Form 

. 

)» 

— 

28  C. 

16 

2 

June  1860 

Jan.     1858 

„ 

. 

— 

29  C. 

18 

7 

Jan.   1861 

Jan.     1860 

4th  Form 

. 

„ 

— 

30  F. 

16 

4 

» 

Jan.     1856 

1  St  Form. 

" 

4  months. 

'~~ 

N.B. — As  the  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  French  divisions  are  different,  it  has  been  considered  most  convenient  to 
give  one  number  to  cacA  boi/,  and  to  retain  the  same,  through  all  the  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 
*  P.  indicates  that  the  boy  is  a  foundation  scholar  ;  C.  that  he  is  a  commoner.  . 
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« 
o 


'  o  ■ 


o 

1-1 


V" 

o 


o 


a 
a 

o 


K  P5 


No. 


31  C. 

32  P. 

33  P. 

34  C. 

35  C. 

36  F. 

37  F. 

38  C. 

39  C. 

40  F. 

41  F. 


Age. 


Yrs.  Mtlis. 
17  G 
16  0 
15  5 
15  11 
15  11 

15  8 

16  8 
15  6 

17  5 

14  7 

15  4 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


14  9 

16  10 

15  2 
15  4 
15  5 

12  II 

14  8 

17  6 

15  11 

15  11 

14  10 

16  9 

15  7 
14  9 

14  6 

15  2 
15  11 

13  3 
15  8 
13  6 


Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 


Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  whieli  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  Scliool. 


Lcnfjth  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 


May  1861 


June 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

March 

Jan. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

July 

.lune 


1857 
1859 
1858 
1860 
1859 
1857 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1857 
1857 


2nd  Form 


3rd  Form 

1st  Form 
Petties     - 
1st  Fonn 
Shell 
2nd  Form 
1  St  Form 


None. 


2  months. 
6  montlis. 
None. 


June  1861 


Feb.  1859 

Jan.  1858 

June  1858 

Jan.  1859 

June  1859 

Sept.  1860 
March  1860 

Oct.  1859 

Jan.  1859 

Jan.  1857 


Feb. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

June 


1860 
1856 

1857 
1857 
1860 
1856 
1861 
1857 
I860 


2nd  Form. 

Petties. 
1st  Form. 
2nd  Fonn 
1st  Form. 
Shell. 
3rd  Form. 
2nd  Form. 

Petties. 

3rd  Form. 

Petties. 
1  St  Form. 
Petties. 
Shell. 
1st  Form. 
Shell. 
Petties. 
Shell. 


18  weeks  - 


No  other  boy  in  this  Form 
has  been  absent  for  so 
much  as  18  weeks  since 
his  admission  into  the 
school. 


TABLE  B. 

CHARTER- 
HOUSE. 

Dec.  1861. 


62  C. 

14  4 

June  1861 

63  C. 

13  10 

J, 

64  F. 

13  2 

,, 

65  C. 

12  11 

^^ 

66  C. 

13  11 

67  F. 

13  10 

68  C. 

11  10 

,, 

69  C. 

15  10 

70  C. 

14  11 

71  C. 

14  2 

72  F. 

14  7 

73  C. 

13  10 

„ 

74  C. 

13  3 

July  1861 

Oct.  1860 
Sept  1859 
Jan.     1801 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Sept. 


1860 
1 859 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 


March  1858 
Sept.  1857 
June    1861 


3rd  Form. 
1st  Form. 

3rd  Form. 
2nd  Form. 
1  St  Form. 
Petties. 
2nd  Form. 
1st  Form. 
3rd  Form, 
Petties. 

3rd  Form. 


75  C. 

12 

1 1   June 

1861 

76  C. 

15 

3 

77  0 

13 

5      , 

78  C. 

13 

10 

79  C. 

16 

6 

80  0. 

14 

5 

81  C. 

12 

4      , 

82  C. 

11 

2 

83  F. 

11 

10 

84  C. 

15 

3 

85  C. 

13 

8 

86  C. 

13 

8 

87  F. 

14 

5 

88  C. 

11 

8 

89  C. 

12 

3      , 

90  C. 

15 

0 

91  F. 

13 

4 

92  C. 

14 

0   Sept 

.  1861 

93  C. 

12 

G 

Sept. 

1858 

June  1859  | 

Sept.' 

'     i 
1859 

Vlarct 

11859 

Jan. 

'l859 

Jan. 

1861 

Sept. 

'l859 

.Tan. 

1859 

Mar. 

1860 

.Tan. 

1860 

Sept. 

1859 

Jan. 

1861 

Nov. 

1 858 

Sept. 

18C1 

Petties. 


2nd 

Petties. 

1st 
Petties. 


2nd 

Petties 

3rd. 


G  weeks. 


Absences  of  3, 
14,  and  8 
weeks. 


Backwardness  caused  by 
bad  health  before 
coming  to  school. 

Came  to  school  very  late, 
having  learnt  reri/ 
little. 


94  C. 

95  F. 

96  C. 

97  C. 

98  F. 

99  C. 

100  C. 

101  C. 

102  C. 


13 

^ 

10 

10 

14 

2 

13 

3 

11 

9 

12 

0 

12 

5 

11 

6 

12 

5 

June  1861 


Sept.  1861 
June  1861 


May 

1 860 

Mar. 

I860 

July 

I  860 

Sept. 

1860 

Mar. 

1861 

.Ian. 

1860 

.)  une 

1860 

Jan. 

I860 

Petties. 

I  St  Form. 
Petties. 

1st  Form. 
Petties. 


12  weeks  -  -  No  other  boy  in  the  form 
has  been  absent  so 
much  as  12  weeks  since 
his  admission  into  the 
school. 


Xx 
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TABLE  B. 

CHARTER- 
HOUSE. 

Dec.  1861. 


Date 

Date 

Form  or  Division 

Length  of  any 

Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 

of  Admission 
into  School. 

of  Form  in  which  placed 
on  Ins 

protracted  Absence 
since  Admission 

or  Division. 

Admission  into  School. 

into  School. 

Xrs. 

Mths. 

103  C. 

12 

4 

Sept.  1861 

June  1861 

Petties     - 

None. 

— 

104  F. 

L2 

7 

Jan.  1861 

June  1860 

»         - 



105  E. 

10 

10 

June  1861 

Jan.    1860 

-             -             - 



tc 

106   C. 

10 

7 

ji 

J, 

_             _             _ 



O 

107  F. 

12 

0 

„ 

Jan.    1861 

»»         ~             "             " 

6   weeks,    Feb., 

—, 

W 

March  1861. 



-* 

108  C. 

12 

8 

71 

)J 

)>         ~ 

None. 



a^ 

109   C. 

13 

3 

Mar.   1861 

»)         *             " 

), 

— 

110  C. 

12 

11 

Sept.' 1861 

Sept.  1861 

1st. 

— 

Ill   C. 

10 

9 

J1 

>) 

»>            ~            "            ~ 

jj 

— 

H 

112  C. 

13 

11 

Oct.  1861 

Oct.     1861 

— 

113  C. 

114  C. 

115  C. 

10 

9 

10 

8 

8 

10 

June  1861 

June  1861 

1  These  3  boys  have  lately  entered  the  school,  and  are  in  the  petties,  learn- 

Nov'.' 1861 

Nov."l861 

1      ing  the  Grammar,  &c., 

and  preparing  for  the  First  Form. 

116  F. 

There  i 

^  a  vacancy  aX  present  among   the  Foundation  Scholars.      The  boy  has  been  nominated,  but  not 

forma 

Ihj  admitted. 

'  For     Mathematics      the 

k" 

school  is  divided  into  7 

o 

classes,  as  follows  :— 

S 

Upper          Mathematical 

? 

School,  1st  division,  2nd 

1   F. 

18 

5 

June  1857 

Mar.  1857 

2nd  Div.,  Middle 

-            -            - 

division,  3rd  division. 

2  F. 

18 

6 

June  1860 

June  1853 

Lowest     - 

- 

Jliddle         Mathematical 

Pi 

3  E. 

17 

6 

'J 

June  1856 

2nd  Under  School 

- 

School,  1st  division,  2nd 
division. 
Lower          Mathematical 

pR 

4  C. 

17 

5 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.  1859 

3rd  Upper 

- 

O    K 

5  F. 

19 

i 

*i 

Jan.    1856 

Lowest    -            -            - 

- 

School,  1st  division,  2nd 

6  C. 

17 

6 

June  1860 

April  1857 

3rd  Upper  School 

- 

division. 
In  the  lower  division  the 

a  >- 

8  F. 

If) 

1 

June  1859 

Sept.  1857 

„ 

- 

subjects     taught     are. 

u  o 

Mpq   ■ 
O 

9  F. 

17 

1 

June  1860 

Feb.   1857 

2nd  Middle-         -  - 

-            -            . 

primary  rules  of  arith- 
1       metic,  and  deftnitions  of 
Euclid. 
Middle  School— Arithme- 

11  C. 
13  F. 

17 
16 

B 
5 

June  1859 
Jan. 1859 

Jan.   1858 
Mar.   1857 

2nd  Upper  School 
3rd  Upper  School 

-            -            - 

H 

14  F. 

15 

4 

June  1861 

Jan.    1856 

Lowest     -             -             - 

-            _            - 

tic  to  Decimal  Fractions 

28  C. 

29  C. 

16 

18 

2 

7 

» 

Jan.    1857 
Jan.    1860 

2nd  Upper 

_            _            - 

Euclid,  1st  book. 
Upper  Scliool,3rd  division, 
arithmetic,    alireljra,    2 

62   C. 

14 

5 

Oct.    1860 

_ 

.            -            . 

books  of  Euclid ;   2nd 

71   C. 

14 

2 

Sept.' 1860 

Sept.  1860 

1st  tipper 

- 

division,       arithmetic, 
algebra,    4    books      of 

« 

Euclid;     1st     division, 

i4 

CM 

higlier  subjects  accord- 

h 

ing  to  the  i)rogress  made 

^     L 

^      by  each  boy. 

r 

7  F. 

17 

10 

June  1859 

Oct.    1855 

Lowest  Class 

None 

The  boys  do  not  take 
any  places,  but  are 
marked  every  week 
according    to    their 
diligence   or   negli- 
gence with  a  "bene," 
"  satis,"  "  male,"  or 

O   06 

0  1- 

25  C. 
21   C. 

16 
17 

9 
9 

June  1860 
Oct.   1859 

Sept.  1857 
May  1858 

5th  Division 
4th  Division 

5  weeks    - 

a  0 

-1; 
eg 

24  F. 

16 

9 

June  1860 

Oct.    1858 

3rd  Division 

None 

16  F. 

17  C. 
23  C. 

18 
16 
15 

1 

8 

11 

June  1861 
June  1860 

Jan.    1857 
June  1855 
June  1857 

5th  Division 
Lowest    - 
5th  Division 

4  months 
None 

38  C. 
35  C. 

15 
15 

6 
11 

June  1861 
May  1859 

Mar.  1857 
Mar.  1859 

Lowest    -             -             - 
3rd  Division 

»» 

with      a      number, 
which  is  taken  into 

57  C. 

15 

2 

May  1861 

Sept.  1860 

»j                  "             " 

»» 

account  in  assigning 
their    weekly   place 
in  the  school. 

32  F. 
47  C. 

16 
12 

0 
11 

Oct."  1860 

Mar.  1859 
Oct.    1860 

Lowest    -            -            - 
2nd  Division 

2  weeks    - 

«  S 

48  C. 

14 

8 

May  1861 

Mar.  1860 

4th  Division 

None 

This  is  common  to  all 

74  C. 

13 

3 

Nov.  1861 

June  1861 

„                   -             - 

'» 

the      Mathematical 

39  C. 

17 

5 

June  1861 

Sept.  1859 

3rd  Division 

„           -        - 

Divisions. 

L 

18  F. 

15 

6 

)^ 

Sept.  1856 

Lowest     -             -             - 

6  months  -         -    _ 

i 

1    r 

10  F. 

16 

3 

Jan.  1860 

Jan.     1856 

Lower  Math.  School 

None. 

CD 

12  F. 

18 

0 

i> 

June    1855 

,, 

„ 

— 

H 

15  C. 

17 

6 

»» 

Jan.    1854 

„ 

,, 

— 

Q 

19  F. 

17 

2 

)» 

June   1856 

)> 

,, 

— 

0 
« 

22  F. 

16 

0 

Feb.     1857 

yt 

)» 

— 

26  F. 

14 

11 

June  1860 

June   1857 

— 

B 

27  C. 

14 

2 

)» 

Jan.     1860 

Middle  Math.  School 

'» 

— 

. 

30  F. 

16 

4 

Jan.  laeo 

Jan.     1856 

Lower  Math  School 

4  months. 

— ■ 

34  C. 

15 

11 

June  1861 

Jan.     1860 

Middle  Math.  School 

None. 

— 

36  F. 

15 

8 

June  I860 

Jan.     1857 

Lower  Math.  School 

2  months. 

— 

^^- 

J  _ 

40  F. 

14 

7 

^^ 

July    1857 

3rd  Div.  Low.  Mat.  Sch.  - 

None. 

— 

41  F. 

15 

4 

J, 

June    1857 

„ 

— 

3« 

42  F. 

14 

9 

June  1861 

Mar.    1859 

Middle  Math.  School 

— 

s 
i 

43  C. 

16 

10 

June  1860 

Jan.     1858 

Lower  Math.  School 

. — 

44  F. 

15 

3 

June  1861 

June    1858 

»» 

— 

3 

50  C. 

16 

0 

Jan.   1860 

Jan.     1859 

»» 

— 

■3 

51   C. 

14 

10 

June  1861 

Jan.     1857 

), 

— 

60  F. 

15 

9 

June  1860 

Feb.     1857 

— 

» 

63  C. 

13 

10 

Aug.  1861 

Sept.    1859 

)) 

— 

67  F. 

13 

11 

}) 

Feb.     1859 

)» 

— 

iS 

.      84  C. 

15 

4 

Jan.  1861. 

Jan.     1860 

)» 
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o   I- 

cc  o 
S   . 

Is 

B   m 


:3  o 


H  o  a 

S  2  2 

S  S  £  •" 

Hi  Bfs( 


ij 

o 

, 

n 

^ 

rt 

CO 

A 

kJ 

in 

c> 

H 

O 

(D 

b] 

W  J 

ss 

0 

s 

s^ 

o 

No. 


Age. 


Date 

of  Entrance 

into  Form 

or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 


Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  which  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


Yrs.  Mths. 

31  C. 

17 

6 

33  F. 

15 

5 

45  F. 

15 

4 

46  F. 

15 

5 

49  C. 

17 

6 

53  C. 

16 

9 

54  C. 

15 

7 

56  F. 

14 

6 

58  F. 

15 

11 

59  C. 

13 

3 

61  F. 

13 

6 

66  C. 

13 

11 

68  C. 

11 

10 

77  C. 

13 

5 

80  C. 

14 

5 

81  C. 

12 

4 

Jane  1861 


June 

June 

Jan. 

June 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

June 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

Mar. 

Jan. 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1861 
1860 
1860 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1859 


Lower  Math.  School 

Middle  Math.  School 

Lower  Math.  School 
J) 

Middle  Math.  School 

»» 
Lower  Math.  School 


See  correspond- 
ing entries  on 
papers  of  clas- 
sical forms. 


Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 


The  hoys  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  4th  Mathe- 
matical Class  are 
working  at  Euclid 
Book  L,  and  also  at 
arithmetic.  Boys  are 
considered  eligible 
for  promotion  into 
the  class  above  when 
they  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions. 


TABLE  B. 

CHARTER- 
HOUSE. 

Dec.  1861. 


37 
52 
55 
64 
65 
69 
70 
75 
83 
85 
86 
87 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
97 
99 
101 
112 


16 

8 

14 

10 

\4 

9 

13 

2 

12 

11 

15 

10 

14 

11 

12 

11 

11 

10 

13 

8 

13 

8 

14 

5 

12 

3 

15 

0 

13 

4 

14 

0 

12 

6 

13 

7 

13 

3 

12 

0 

11 

6 

June  1861 

») 

it 
)» 

Oct.  1861 

June  1861 

Nov?  1861 

Jan. 

1856 

Jan. 

1857 

Sept. 
Jan. 

1857 
1861 

Jnly 
Jan. 

'l859 
1859 

Sept. 
Jan. 

1858 
1861 

Sept. 
Jan. 

1859 
1859 

Mar. 

1860 

Sept. 
Jan. 

1859 
1861 

Nov. 

1858 

Sept. 

1861 

May 
Sept. 
Mar. 

1860 
1860 
1861 

June 

1860 

Nov. 

1861 

Lower  Math.  School 


Middle  Math.  School 

»» 
Lower  Math.  School 


Middle  Math.  School 
Lower  Math.  School 


Middle  Matl»  School 
Lower  Math.  School 
Middle  Math.  School 

Lower  Math.  School 


Middle  Math.  School 


The  boys  in  this  2nd  di- 
vision of  the  4th 
Mathematical  Class 
are  working  at  Euclid 
Book  I.,  and  also  at 
arithmetic. 


72 

73 

78 

88 

100 

103 

110 


14  7 
13  10 
13   10 


11 
12 
12 


12  11 


Sept.  1861 


Nov. 

1858 

Sept. 

1857 

Sept. 

1859 

Jan. 

1860 

June 

'l861 

Sept. 

1861 

Low.  Math.  Seh.  2nd  Div. 


Low.  Math.  Sch,  1st  Div.  - 


'  The  boys  in  this  divi- 
sion have  been  learn- 
ing the  definitions  of 
Euclid  and  the  1st  12 
propositions  ;  and  in 
arithmetic  have  gone 
as  far  as  the  beginning 
of  fractions. 


76  C. 
79  C. 
82  C. 

95  F. 

96  C. 
98  F. 

102  F. 
104  F. 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
111 
115 


15 

4 

16 

6 

11 

3 

14 

2 

n 

11 

10 

8 

12 

5 

12 

7 

10 

10 

10 

7 

12 

2 

42 

8 

13 

3 

10 

9 

10 

10 

1859. 
16  June  ■ 
25  Mar. 
Jan.  • 

1860. 

16  July 
Mar. 

29  Sept. 
June 

1861. 
11  Feb. 

17  Jan. 


29  Sept. 
4  Nov. 


Idem. 


Low.  Math.  Sch.  2nd  Div. 


6  months. 
2  months. 

4  months. 

5  monAs. 


2  montns. 


Xx  2 
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TABLE  B. 

CHARTER- 
HOUSE. 

Dec.  1861. 


o 
P 


W 


u 
CO 


o 

pq 


t> 


Date 

Date 
of  Artiuission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 

Lengtli  of  any 

Obsp  rvatioii  s 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

of  Form  in  which  placed 

on 

beginning  to  learn  Frencli. 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  Scliool. 

by  Master  making 
Return. 

10  F. 

16     2 

Sept.  1860 

Jan.     1856 

3rd  class  - 

. 

None. 

_ 

14  F. 

15     3 

June  1861 

„ 

„ 

- 

3  months. 

— 

16  F. 

18      1 

j» 

Jan.     1857 

- 

- 

^, 

— 

18  F. 

15     6 

»f 

Sept.    185G 

. 

- 

6  months. 

— 

19  F. 

17     2 

June    1856 

„ 

- 

None. 

— 

20  C. 

17     6 

?» 

Sept.    1855 

„ 

- 

N    » 

— 

21   C. 

17     9 

)» 

June    1858  | 

- 

-                                            i 

22  F. 

16     2 

»i 

Feb.     1857  j 

- 

») 

— 

2.3  C. 

15   11 

June    1857  |         „ 

- 

„ 

— 

24  F. 

16     9 

,, 

Sept.    1858 

- 

„ 

— 

25  C. 

16     8 

J, 

Sept.    1857           „ 

- 

J» 

— 

26  F. 

14  11 

11 

June    1857    2nd  class  - 

- 

„ 

■ — 

28  C. 

16     2 

Sept.  18  GO 

Jan.     1858    3rd  class   - 

- 

yy 

— 

29  C. 

18     7 

June  1861 

Jan.     ISGO    2nd  class  - 

- 

,, 

— 

30  F. 

16     4 

Jan.     1S5G    3rd  class   - 

- 

4  months. 

— 

31   C. 

17     6 

^^ 

June    1857 

- 

None. 

— 

36  F. 

15     8 

Jan.      1857  1 

- 

2  months. 

. — 

38  C. 

15     6 

'] 

'          ..           - 

- 

None. 

— 

39  C. 

17      5 

)» 

Sept.    1859  ! 

- 

»» 

— 

40  F. 

14     7 

J' 

July    1857 

1) 

- 

j» 

— 

43  0. 

16  10 

yy 

Jan.     1858 

)» 

- 

»» 

— 

45  F. 

15     4 

Jan.     18.59 

>. 

- 

4  months. 

. — 

48  C. 

14     8 

March  1860 

2nd  class  - 

. 

None. 

— 

58  F. 

15   11 

M 

Sept.    185G 

3rd  class  - 

- 

ji 

— 

61  F. 

13     6 

June    1 SGO 

2nd  class  - 

- 

yy 

— 

67  F. 

13   10 

)» 

Feb.     1859 

3rd  class   - 

- 

— 

69  C. 

15   10 

yt 

July     1859 

2nd  class  - 

- 

yy 

— 

71  C. 

14     2 

" 

Sept.    18C0 

- 

" 

— 

27  C. 

14     2 

June  1861 

Jan.     18G0 

3rd  class  - 

_ 

None. 

_ 

32  F. 

16     0 

March  1859 

„ 

- 

» 

— 

33  F. 

15      5 

.Tune    1858 

„ 

- 

,, 

— 

37  F. 

16     8 

Jan.     1856 

,, 

- 

6  months. 

— 

41  F. 

15     4 

June    1857 

,, 

- 

None. 

— 

42  F. 

14     9 

Feb.     1859 

„ 

- 

„ 

— 

44  F. 

15     2 

June    1858 

„ 

- 

)) 

— 

46  F. 

15     5 

June    1859 

„ 

- 

jj 

— 

47  C. 

12  11 

Sept.    1860 

„ 

- 

„ 

— 

50  C. 

15   11 

Jan.     1859 

,f       - 

- 

yy 

— 

55  F. 

14     9 

Sept.    1857 

- 

)» 

— 

56  F. 

14     6 

July     1857 

„ 

- 

)) 

■ — 

57  C. 

15     2 

Oct.      1 860 

„ 

- 

yy 

— 

59  C. 

13     3 

Jan.     1861 

„ 

- 

yy 

— 

60  F. 

15     8 

Feb.     1857 

„ 

- 

„ 

. — 

63  C. 

13   10 

Sept.    1859 

„ 

- 

yy 

— 

64  F. 

13     2 

Jan.     1861 

„ 

- 

„ 

— 

65  C. 

12   11 

^, 

„ 

- 

n 

— 

66  C. 

13   11 

Jan.     1860 

„ 

- 

J) 

— 

72  F. 

14     7 

March  1858 

„ 

- 

,, 

— 

73  C. 

13   10 

Sept.    1857 

„ 

- 

») 

— 

74  C. 

13     3 

June    1861 

,, 

- 

)> 

— 

78  C. 

13   10 

Sept.    1859 

„ 

- 

„ 

— 

84  C. 

15     3 

Jan.     1861 

„ 

- 

yy 

— 

90  C. 

15     0 

»» 

„ 

- 

yy 

— 

91  F. 

13     4 

Nov.     1858 

„ 

- 

3, 4,  and  18  weeks. 

— 

93  C. 

12     6 

Sept  1861 

Sept.    1861 

2Dd  class  - 

- 

None. 

— 

95  F. 

10   10 

June  1861 

March  1860 

3rd  class  - 

- 

12  -weeks. 

51   C. 

15   11 

June  1860 

Jan.     1857    3rd  class  - 

. 

None 

-, 

52  C. 

14   10 

1) 

^_ 

„ 

- 

,,         - 

54  C. 

15     7 

Oct.  "l856 

„ 

- 

„         - 

68  C. 

11    10 

Sept.' 1861 

Jan.     1858 

„ 

- 

„         - 

70  C. 

14  11 

,, 

Jan.     1859 

„ 

- 

„         - 

75  C. 

12    11 

June  1860 

Sept.    1858 

„ 

- 

„         - 

Did  not  begin  to  learn 

76  C. 

15     3 

June  1861 

June    1859 

„ 

- 

„         - 

1       till   some   time    after 

77  C. 

13     5 

,^ 

,, 

„ 

- 

»)         " 

admission  into  school 

80  C. 

14     5 

yy 

March  1859 

„ 

- 

5'                   ~ 

(see  '2nd  column). 

81   C. 

12     4 

Jan.     1859 

„ 

- 

„                   - 

82  C. 

11      2 

n 

„ 

„ 

- 

M                   ' 

83  F. 

11    10 

i; 

Jan.      1861 

„ 

- 

»                   " 

87  C. 

14     5 

yy 

March  1860 

„ 

- 

89  C. 

12     3 

Sept.    1859 

„ 

- 

„                   - 

94  C. 

13     7 

Sept.' 1860 

May     1860 

„ 

- 

„ 

97    C. 

13     3 

11 

Sept.    1860 

>y 

"Did  not  begin  to  learn 
J      till   some   time    after 

98  F. 

11      9 

Jan.   1861 

)i 

" 

1       admission  into  school 
(see  2rt(/  column). 

99  C. 

12     0 

Sept.  1861 

March  1861 

„ 

- 

,, 

102  F. 

12     5 

Jan.   1860 

Jan.      1860 

„ 

- 

,, 

103  C. 

12     4 

Sept.  1861 

June    1861 

„ 

- 

)> 

104  F. 

12     7 

Jan.  1861 

June    1860 

„ 

- 

„            - 

" 

105  F. 

10  10 

J, 

Jan.     1860 

„ 

- 

,,            - 

Did  not  begin  to  learn 

106  C. 

10     7 

^^ 

„ 

- 

till   some   time    at^er 

107  F. 

12     0 

Jan.  "  1861 

. 

»»            " 

admission  into  school 

108  C. 

12     8 

,j 

- 

(see  2nd  colunm). 

no  c. 

12   11 

Sept.' 1861 

Sept."  1861 

5)                " 

~ 

»            " 

J 
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ST.  PAUL'S. 


TABLE  B. 
ST.  PAUL'S. 

Christmasl861. 


o 


O 


e 
H 


h 
o 


O 


a 


o 


Date 

Date 

Class  in  whit'b  placed 

Lenjrth  of  any 

Observations  by 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 

of  Admission 

on  his 

protracted  Absence  since 

Master  makins 

into  Class. 

into  School. 

Admission  into  School. 

Admission  into  School. 
t 

Return. 

1 

rrs.  Mths. 

r     1 

17   10 

June  1859 

Nov.  1855 

4th. 

— 

— 

2 

18     0 

Oct.    1852 

1st.                                  1 

— 

— 

3 

18     4 

^ 

Oct.    1854 

2nd. 

— 

— 

4 

17     3 

', 

Feb.    1854 

3rd 

2  months. 

— 

5 

17     6 

June  1860 

June  1856 

5  th. 

— 

— 

6 

16     6 

,, 

Oct.    1854 

2nd. 

■ — 

— 

7 

18     5 

„ 

Jan.    1855 

4th. 

— 

— ■ 

8 

17     6 

Sept.  1860 

May    1852 

1st 

3  months. 

— 

9 

17     6 

„ 

June  1852 

2nd. 

— 

— 

•       10 

16     9 

June.  1861 

Oct.    1856 

3rd 

2  months. 

— 

11 

16     4 

it 

Jan.    1857 

4th 

3  months. 

— 

12 

16     5 

Feb.    1855 

2nd 

3  months. 

— 

13 

17     4 

»> 

Sept.  1855 

3rd 

5  months. 

— 

14 

14     3 

u 

Oct.    1856 

2nd. 

— 

— 

15 

17     3 

Sept.  1856 

3rd. 

— ■ 

— 

16 

16     9 

it 

3rd 

3  months. 

— 

17 

18     3 

July"l861 

May   1855 

1st. 

— 

— 

L  18 

17     6 

>• 

" 

1st. 

-       1 

15   11 

June  1860 

May   1855 

2nd. 

— 

— 

2 

14     0 

»t 

Oct.    1857 

3rd. 

— 

— 

3 

16     4 

Nov.  1854 

1st. 

— 

— 

4 

13     6 

June  1861 

Sept.  1859 

5th. 

— 

— • 

5 

15     4 

n 

Jan.    1858 

3rd. 

— 

— 

6 

16   10 

June  1860 

Sept.  1854 

1st 

2  months. 

— 

7 

17     2 

June  1861 

Feb.    1856 

1st. 

— 

—  , 

8 

15     7 

)1 

Oct.    1856 

1st. 

— 



y 

14     4 

)» 

Jan.    1858 

4th. 

• — 

■ — ■ 

10 

15   11 

Jan.    1859 

4th. 

— 

— 

11 

17      1 

H 

Feb.   1856 

1st. 

— 

— 

12 

16     2 

Jan.    1855 

1st. 

— 

— 

13 

15     9 

«») 

May   1856 

1st. 

— 

— . 

14 

15     6 

„ 

Sept.  1855 

1st. 

— 

— 

15 

16     0 

Feb.    1857 

2nd. 

"" 

~ 

1 

16     8 

June  1861 

Oct.     17,  1857 

2nd  Class  - 

6  weeks,  Nov.-Dec.  1861. 

_ 

2 

14     5 

j^ 

Oct.      17,  1858 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

3 

14     8 

J) 

March  23,  1857 

2nd  Class  - 

2  months,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1857. 

— 

4 

16     5 

>» 

Oct.      19,  1857 

— 

— 

5 

15     8 

)» 

July     26,  1858 

)t 

— 

— • 

6 

16      1 

)» 

Sept.      4,  1857 

,, 

— 

— • 

7 

14     4 

)) 

Sept.    25,  1856 

1st  Class  - 

2  months,  April,  May,  1860. 

— 

8 

16  11 

March   2,  1854 

1) 

— 

— 

9 

16     4 

,, 

Sept.      4,  1854 

»>               * 

3  months,  March,   April,   May, 

— 

- 

1856. 

10 

15     8 

Feb.       2,  1857 

2Dd  Class. 

11 

14     8 

,^ 

Jan.      19,  1858 

Grd  Class  - 

1  month,  Nov.  1858. 

- 

12 

14     2 

ij 

July     26,  1858 

J, 

— 

- 

13 

17     2 

Mich. IS 60 

JIarch    9,  1854 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

14 

14     5 

June  1861 

Jan.     20,  1858 

.1 

Absent  3  months,  1860. 

— 

15 

13     5 

»T 

Sept.     17,  1858 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

16 

13  10 

Sept.     16,  1859 

4th  Class  - 

Absent  very  frequently  for  short 

periods. 

~~' 

17 

17     0 

Jan.    1861 

March  16,  1854 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

18      16      1 

June  1861 

July     30,  1857 

2nd  Class  - 

Absent    from    illness   very   fre- 
quently for  short  periods. 

1 

15     2 

June  1861 

Sept.     11,  1858 

1st  Class   - 

1 
2  months,  Nov.,  Dec,  1860. 



2 

13     2 

Sept.  1861 

Feb.       3,  1859 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

3 

15     7 

June  1861 

April     4,  1857 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

4 

14     0 

)) 

Feb.       3,  1859 

2nd  Class. 

— 

— 

5 

12     9 

Sept.     17,  1858 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

6 

14     0 

1) 

Oct.      12,  1857 

„ 

— 

— • 

7 

17     2 

June  1860 

May     21,  1855 

», 



— 

8 

13     1 

June  1861 

Sept.     17,  1858 

— 

— 

9 

13     7 

J, 

May     13,  1859 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— • 

10 

15     2 

Sept.  18G1 

April    26,  1856 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

11 

14     2 

June  1861 

Oct.      11,1856 

,^   ' 

— 

— 

12 

17     0 

June  1860 

March  30,  1857 

2nd  Class  - 

2  months,  Sept.,  Oct.,  1860. 

— 

13 

13     6 

June  1861 

Oct.        9,  1857 

1st  Class. 



_ 

14 

14     9 

j» 

May       8,  1856 

,j        . 

2  months,  May,  June,  1S59. 

— 

- 

1  month.  May',  1861. 

— 

X  X  3 
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TABLE  B. 

ST.  PAUL'S. 
Cliristmasl861. 


a 


O 


o 


o 


o 

n 

o 


n 
H 


o 


03 


O 


Date 

Date 

Class  in  which  placed 

Length  of  any 

Observations  by 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 

of  Admission 

on  his 

protracted  Absence  since 

Master  making 

into  Class. 

into  School. 

Admission  into  School. 

Admission  into  School. 

Return. 

Trs.Mths. 

15 

15     3 

June  1861 

April    19,  1858 

2nd  Class  • 

5  weeks,  April-May,  1860. 

16 

13     8 

Feb.     24,  1860 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

17 

15      1 

Sept."l861 

May       6,  1857 

1st  Class  - 

1  month,  Nov.  1860. 

— 

18 

14     6 

Oct.    1861 

Oct.            1861 

5th  Class. 

— 

— 

19 

14     3 

June  1861 

Sept.      4,  1857 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

20 

15     7 

" 

Jan.      19,  1858 

M 

""" 

1 

12   11 

June  1861 

April  1  860 

3rd  Class. 

_ 



2 

13  10 

Sept.  1861 

Nov.  1858 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

3 

13     0 

June  1861 

June  1858    '   - 

1)        ~ 

About  1  month,  1859. 

— 

4 

12     5 

>> 

Sept.  1860 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

5 

12     0 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  1861 

4th  Class. 

— 

— 

6 

16     2 

>» 

Sept.  1858 

1st  Class  - 

He  has  been  absent  twice,  about 
3  months  each  time. 

— 

7 

16     5 

June  1861 

Sept.  1860 

3rd  Class. 

— 

, — 

8 

14     1 

,^ 

Jan.    1858 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

9 

15     3 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  1858 

)> 

— 

— 

10 

13   11 

June  1861 

Sept.  1857 

„        - 

2  months,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1861. 

— 

11 

14     1 

)| 

Nov.  1856 

j» 

— 

— 

12 

13     2 

Sept.  1861 

Oct.    1859 

2nd  Class. 

— 

—         • 

13 

13      1 

Dec.   1860 

Sept.  1859 

3rd  Class  - 

June  and  July  1860. 

— 

U 

13     8 

June  1861 

Sept.  1858 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

15 

12     4 

^^ 

Sept.  1860 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

16 

13   11 

^1 

Oct.    1857 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

17 

12     0 

Sept.'  1861 

Mar.   1860 

2nd  Class. 

— 

— 

18 

13     2 

June  1861 

Sept.  1859 

„ 

— 

— 

19 

12     5 

^, 

Sept.  1860 

3rd  Class  - 

5  weeks,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1861. 

— 

20 

]  4  nearly 

" 

June  1860 

" 

Frequently  absent. 

— 

1 

11     6 

June  1861 

Mar.   1861 

2nd  Class. 

_ 

2 

14  11 

Dec.   1860 

Sept.  1859 

,, 

— 

— 

3 

12     8 

Jan.    1861 

Jan.    1861 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

4 

12     3 

.Tune  1861 

June  1860 

1st  Class   - 

About  1  month,  Jan.,  Feb.  1861. 

— 

5 

13      7 

Dec.    1860 

Sept.  1858        - 

i» 

— 

. — 

6 

13      1 

June  1861 

May   1858 

)>        ~             " 

3  times,  about  1  month  each  time. 

— 

7 

12     5 

»i 

Jan.    1859 

>»        " 

About  1  month,  1860. 

_ 

8 

13     4 

). 

Oct.    1859 

,, 

— 

— 

9 

13   10 

Oct.    1861 

Oct.    1861 

3rd  Class. 

— 

— 

10 

11     2 

.Tune  1861 

Sept.  1860 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

11 

12     9 

yt 

Nov.   1859 

2nd  Class. 





12 

12     8 

Sept.  1859 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

13 

13     2 

J, 

Mar.  1859 

,, 

— 

— 

14 

11      7 

Nov.  1861 

Nov.  1861 

3rd  Class. 





15 

11     6 

Oct.    1861 

Oct.    1861 

»i 

— 

— 

16 

11     3 

1i 

>» 

J) 

— 

— 

17 

11      1 

Dec.    1861 

Dec.   1861 

„ 

— 

— 

18 

13     5 

Nov.   1861 

May    1860 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

19 

11     6 

June  1861 

Sept.  1860 

2nd  Class. 





20 

12     3 

Not.   1861 

Jan.    1860 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

■      1 

10     4 

June  1861 

Oct.    1860 

iBt  Class. 

2 

12     1 

„ 

Feb.    1859 

It 

— 

— 

3 

11     5 

j^ 

Nov.   1860 

— 

— 

4 

12     3 

Mar.   1861 

Mar.   1861 

2nd  Class. 

— 

— 

5 

11    11 

Oct.    1860 

Oct.    1860 

„ 

— 

— 

6 

11     3 

June  1861 

Nov.  1859 

1st  Class. 

— 

— 

7 

11      1 

>» 

July   1860 

)t 

— 

— 

8 

13     5 

Nov.  1861 

Oct.    1859 

»» 

__ 

— 

9 

12     5 

1} 

June  1860 

»' 

— 

— 

10 

10  11 

Jan.    1861 

Jan.    1861 

2nd  Class. 





11 

12     0 

Oct.    1861 

Oct.    1861 

,, 

— 

— 

12 

11      8 

Nov.  1861 

SepL  1859 

1st  Class. 

— 

^_ 

13 

12     6 

June  1861 

June  1860 

»» 

— 



14 

11      1 

Nov.  1861 

July   1860 

»♦ 

— 

— 

-      1 

11    10 

April  1860 

April  1860 

1st  Class. 

_ 

2 

12     7 

Feb.    1860 

Feb.   1860 

9 

— 

— 

3 

12     3 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.  1860 

1 

— 



4 

11      0 

Feb.    1860 

Feb.    1860 

, 

— 

— 

5 

11      2 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.  1860 

) 

— 

— 

6 

11      4 

„ 

»> 

> 

— 

— 

7 

10   11 

)) 

„ 

, 

— 

—  . 

8 

10     6 

» 

»i 

) 

— 

— 

9 

11   10 

Mar.  1861 

Mar.  1861 

J 

— 



10 

10     5 

June  1861 

.Tune  1861 

) 

— 



11 

11      1 

Oct    1861 

Oct.    1861 

> 

— 

-^ 

12 

11     3 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.  1861 

T 

— 

— 

13 

10   11 

)) 

,, 

, 

— 

— 

14 

9     9 

June  1861 

June  1861 

» 

— 



IS 

12      1 

Oct.    1861 

Oct    1861 

) 

— 

— 

16 

10     5 

Nov.   1860 

Nov.  1860 

~~" 
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TABLE  B. 


3 


■■4 


No. 


Age. 


a  S 

^  ° 

to  S 


O   la 

a  P-i 


CO  p 


Yrs.  Mths, 
17     3 
17     8 
16     6 


18 
16 
15 
16 
16 


16  3 
18  4 

17  6 
17  10 

16  1 

17  9 
16  4 

14  6 

16  6 

16  0 

18  6 

17  3 

15  10 

18  1 
17  0 


Date  of 

Entrance 
into  Form. 


June  1859 
June  1859 
June  1859 
June  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 

June  1860 
Dec.  1860 
June  1860 
Dec.  1860 
Dec.  1860 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 

.June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 


Date  of 

Admission 

into 

School. 


Jan.  IS, 
Mar.  25, 
Jan.  24, 
June  24, 
Dec.  6, 
Dec.  5, 
June  24, 
Dec.  3, 

Sept.  29, 
Dec.  2, 
June  24, 
Jan.  24, 
Sept.  29, 
June  19, 
Mar.  26, 
Mar.  25, 


1853 
1852 
1854 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1851 
1856 

1854 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1855 
1855 
1857 


June  20,1854 
Dec.  6, 1854 
June  20,  1854 
Sept.  29,  1856 
Mar.  26,  1855 
Apr.  14,  1853 
Sept.  29, 1854 


Form  iu 

wliicli  placed 

on  his 

.Admission 

into  School 


Relative 
Proficiency 

at  the 
Christmas 

Classical 
Examina- 
tion, 1861. 


Place  in 
Hebrew 
Profi- 
ciency, 
Christmas 
1861. 


Place  in 

French 

Class  of 

Monitors,  I 

Prompters! 

and  Upper 

Sixth. 


Mathematics. 


Class. 


Division 

or 
Section. 


MERCHANT 
TAYLORS'. 


Place. 


Petty*      - 

Petty 

2nd 

Petty 

1st 

2nd 

Petty 

Lower  Division 

2nd 

1st 

Petty 

1st 

Lower  Division 

1st 

2nd 

Lower  Division 

1st 

1st 

1st 

3rd 

1st 

Petty 

2nd 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


5 

3 

8 

16 

6 

5 

1       - 

10 

7 

13 

3 

6 

3 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

12 

7 

17 

Abs. 

9 

5 

4 

1 

18 

2 

14 

6 

19 

9 

22 

12 

11 

13 

20 

10 

7 

11 

23 

8 

15 

Abs. 

21 

Head 
Head 
Head 
Head 
Head 
Head 
Head 
Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

2nd 

2nd 

Head 

Head 

3rd 

Head 

Head 

2nd 

Head 

2nd 

Head 

Head 


3 
10 


1 
2 

10 
5 
1 
6 

4 

9 
4 
3 
2 

1 

5 
2 


For  Classics  and  Hebrew  at  tlie  Christmas    examination  the  Monitoi's  are  classed  by  themselves ;  the  Prompters  and  the  Upper  Sixth, 
together.    For  French  the  classification  embraces  the  whole  Form. 


No.  of 

Classical 

Place  at 

Exam", 

Christmas 

1861. 


Date  of 

Entrance 

into  Form. 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Form  in 

which  placed 

on  his 

Admission 

into  School. 


Places 

in 

Hebrew.t 

Christmas 

1861. 


Place  in 

French  Class 

of  Sixth 

Form. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26abs 


Trs.  Mths, 

15  5 

16  6 

15  7 

16  4 
16  3 
16  6 

16  11 

14  7 

17  5 

15  1 
17  10 

15  5 

16  10 

17  11 
16  4 


15 
16 
15 
13 
16 
15 
15 
17 
17 


16  6 
16   1 


June  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 
Oct.  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 
Oct.  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 
Oct.  1860 
June  1860 
June  1860 
Dec.  1860 
Oct.  1860 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
Oct.  1860 


Sept.    29,  1857 

Lower  Division 

Sept    29,  1857 

1st    - 

Sept.    29,  1856 

1st      - 

Mar.    25,  1858 

2nd     - 

Dec.      6,  1854 

1st      - 

Sept.    29,  1859 

Upper  5th   - 

Sept.    28,  1852 

1st      - 

Mar.    25,  1858 

3rd      • 

April  15,  1856 

1st      - 

Mar.    25,  1857 

1st       - 

Dec.      6,  1854 

1st      - 

June   24,  1857 

Lower  Division 

Mar.    26,  1855 

1st      - 

Dec.      6,  1854 

1st      - 

Sept.    29,  1858 

Lower  5th   - 

June    24, 1856 

1st       - 

Dec.       5,  1855 

1st      - 

June    23,  1858 

Upper  Division 

Sept.    29,  1857 

3rd      - 

Sept.   29,  1854 

1st      - 

June   24,  1856 

1st      - 

Dec.      3,  1856 

1st      - 

June    24,  1853 

Petty* 

Mar.    15,  1857 

2nd     - 

June   24,  1857 

1st      - 

Mar.    26,  1855 

1st      - 

Mathematics. 


Class. 


6 

3rd 

9 

3rd 

14 

Head 

24 

4th 

2 

2nd 

25 

2nd 

15 

2nd 

8 

5  th 

10 

2nd 

4 

3rd 

19 

2nd 

3 

4th 

5 

4th 

1 

3rd 

13 

6th 

17 

3rd 

20     • 

5th 

23 

5th 

16 

5th 

12 

3rd 

18 

5th 

7 

4th 

21 

Head 

22 

4th 

11 

3rd 

Vbs. 

2nd 

Division 

or 
Section. 


Place. 


3 
10 
1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
1 
8 
8 
9 
10 
7 
6 
5 

9 
5 
6 

12 
8 

11 
4 
2 
9 
7 


•  The  Petty  was  a  subdivision  of  the  First  Form,  which  no  longer  exists. 
f  Those  who  have  no  numbers  in  Hebrew,  being  beginners,  were  not  marked  this  Christmas. 
N.B. — There  having  been  no  instance  of  prolonged  absence,  the  columu  devoted  to  this  inquiry  is  omitted. 
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Dec.  1861. 


B! 

p. 


o 


o 

c 

N 

O 
1-1 


No.  of  Classical 
Place  at  Exam" 
Christmas  ISGl. 

Ago. 

Date  of 

Entrance 
into  Form. 

Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 

Form  in  which  placed 

on  his  Admission 

into  School. 

Place  iu  French 

Class  of  the 

UpperPifth 

Form. 

Mathematics. 

Class. 

Division  or 
Section. 

Place. 

Yrs.  Mths 

1 

14     5 

Oct.   1861 

,Tan.   1861 

Upper  Division  - 

2 

6th 

• 

3 

2 

16      1 

June  1861 

Sept.  1860 

4th 

1 

3rd 

- 

1 

.■> 

16     0 

j  Dec.  1860 

June  1 858 

2nd 

8 

3rd 

, 

3 

4 

13     7 

Dec.  1860 

Jan.   1858 

1st 

12 

5th 

. 

12 

.5 

12      7 

June  1861 

]^ec.  1859  ]  Lower  Division  - 

6 

6th 

. 

6 

15   11 

i  June  1861 

Sept.  1858 

l.st 

9 

5th 

_ 

7 

7 

17      1 

Dec.  1860 

Sept.  1858 

3rd 

5 

4tli 

. 

5 

8 

14     8 

•  .Tune  1861 

Jan.   1858 

1st 

14 

6th 

- 

8 

9 

14     4 

Oct.   1861 

Sept.  1 860 

3rd 

3 

6th 

. 

1 

i             '" 

17     0 

Dec.  1860 

Sept.  1857 

1st 

4 

4th 

- 

3 

11 

15     4 

June  1860 

Dec.  1855 

1st 

Abs. 

6th 

. 

6 

12 

14     4 

June  1861 

Mar.  1858 

1st 

Abs. 

5th 

■ 

2 

!3 

14   10 

Dec.  1860 

Feb.   1856 

l.st 

19 

6th 

» 

2 

14 

15      1 

June  1861 

May  1859 

3rd 

13 

5th 

- 

3 

15 

10     2 

June  1861 

June  1858 

Lower  Division   - 

Abs. 

4th 

- 

8 

■ 

IG 

15     2 

Dec.  1860 

Sept.  1857 

1st 

10 

6th 

. 

20 

17 

16     4 

June  1860 

Sept.  1854 

1st 

18 

6th 

_ 

17 

18 

17     0 

Dec.  1860 

Jan.  1853 

l.st 

Abs. 

6th 

- 

15 

19 

13   10 

June  1861 

Sept.  1858 

1st 

Abs. 

6th 

, 

4 

20 

16     3 

June  1861 

Sept.  1855 

1st 

Abs. 

6th 

_ 

12 

21 

15      1 

June  1861 

Dec.  1855 

1st 

25 

4th 

. 

4 

22 

14   11 

Dec.  1860 

Aprill856 

1st 

15 

4th 

_ 

9 

23 

12   10 

June  1861 

June  1858 

1st 

11 

7th 

1 

21 

21 

15   11 

Dec.  1860 

Jan.  1854 

Petty 

21 

3rd 

_ 

5 

2.5 

14   10 

June  1861 

June  1856     1st  "        - 

23 

7th 

1 

16 

26 

15     3 

Dec.  1860 

Dec.  1855 

1st 

16 

5th 

. 

10 

27 

13   11 

June  1861 

Mar.  1857 

2nd 

20 

6th 

_ 

9 

28 

15     0 

June  1861 

Jan.   1858 

1st 

7 

6th 

_ 

14 

29 

14   10 

June  1861 

Sept.  1858 

2nd 

17 

5th 

- 

13 

3U 

16     8 

Dec.  1860 

Jan.   1854 

Petty 

22 

5th 

- 

14 

31 

15     C 

June  1861 

April!  856 

1st 

24 

6th 

- 

19 

No.  of  CLassical 
Place  at  Exnm", 
Christmas  ISGl. 

Age. 

Date        1      Date  of      i  Form  in  which  jjlaced 
of  Entrance  1   Admission    1      on  his  Admission 
into  Form.  |  into  School.  1         into  School. 

Place  iu  French 

Class  of  the 

Lower  Fifth 

Form. 

Mathematics. 

Class. 

Division  or 
Section. 

Place. 

Yrs.  Mths. 

1 

14     3 

June  1861 

1  Mar.  1859 

2nd 

16 

7th 

1 

8 

2 

13     5 

June  1861 

June  1859 

1st 

3 

7th 

1 

I 

3 

14     8 

June  1861 

June  1859 

2nd 

6 

7th 

1 

3 

4 

14     9 

June  1861 

Sept.  1860 

Upper  Division  - 

13 

7th 

1 

4 

5 

16     6 

June  1861 

Jan.   1858 

1st 

12 

7th 

1 

22 

!               6 

15     2 

June  1861 

June  1859 

1st 

Abs. 

6  th 

. 

10 

15     8 

June  1861 

June  1856  !   1st 

15 

6th 

- 

16 

1                ^ 

13   10 

.June  1861 

June  1858     1st 

2 

6th 

_ 

13 

9 

15      1 

June  1861 

June  1856     1st 

14 

7th 

1 

20 

■ 

10 

16      1 

.Tune  1861 

Sept.  1857  i  2nd 

17 

6th 

- 

18 

11 

15     5 

June  1861 

Sept.  1858      2nd 

7 

5th 

- 

4 

1  ■* 

15     4 

June  1861 

June  1856 

1st 

27 

4tli 

- 

6 

13 

12     0 

.Tune  1861 

Mar.  1858 

1st 

22 

— 

— 



14 

14  11 

June  1861 

Sept.  1837 

3rd 

26 

7th 

1 

27 

15 

14     8 

June  1861 

June  1856 

1st 

1 

3rd 

11 

16 

14     2 

June  1861 

Mar.  1860 

Lower  Division  - 

23 

— 

— 



17 

14     2 

June  1861 

Jan.   1860 

Lower  Division   - 

38 

__ 

— 

■ — 

*- 

18 

12     0 

June  1861 

Jan.   1860 

Lower  Division   - 

11 

7th 

1 

26 

Those  boys  tc 

Writine-  from  ] 

For  French  t 

whom  no  ^ 
)ictation. 
jachinf;  the 

[athematical  place  is  assigned  are  still  in  the  Arit 
Lower  Fifth  and  the  Fourth  Forms  arc  classed  tos 

hmetio  and  Wri 
?thcr. 

ting  School,  w 

here  they  arc 

also  taught 

No.  of  Classical 
Place  at  Exam", 
Christinas  1861. 

Age. 

Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Form. 

Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 

Form  in  which  placed 

on  his  .Vdmission 

into  School. 

[*lace  in  French 

Class  of  the 

Lower  Fiuu*th 

Form. 

Vlathematics. 

Class. 

Division  or 
Section. 

Place. 

r 

1 

Yrs.  Mths. 
12      5 

June  1861 

June  1860 

Lower  Division  - 

8 

_ 

2 

13      1 

June  1861 

.Tan.  1861 

Upper  Division  - 

29 

— 



.- 

3 

12    11 

Sept.  1861 

Mar.  1860 

1st 

9 

7th 

1 

19 

4 

11      3 

.Tune  1861 

Mar.  1860 

3rd 

4 



— 



5 

14      8 

,Tunel8Gl 

Mar.  1861 

Upper  Division   - 

10 

— 

— 



6 

13      2 

June  1861 

Sept.  1859 

3rd 

21 

7th 

I 

6 

7 

15      2 

Dec.  1860 

Dec.  1856 

1st 

5 

5th 

. 

11 

8 

11      0 

Dec.  1860 

.Tan.   1859 

1st 

Abs. 







9 

14      2 

Dec.  1860 

Jan.  1860 

Lower  Division  - 

20 

— 





10 

12      6 

June  1861 

Sept.  1859 

1st 

25 







11 

13     2 

Sept.  1861 

Mar.  1860 

2nd 

18 

— 



— 

■ 

12 

14      0 

June  1861 

Jan.  1859 

1st 

24 

7  th 

1 

15 

13 

11      8 

June  1861 

May  1859 

1st 

19 

— 

— 



14 

14      7 

June  1861 

Jan.  1860 

Lower  Division  - 

30 

— 





15 

14      9 

June  1861 

Jan.   1859 

2nd 

■    28 

7th 

2 

11 

16 

14      9 

.Tune  1861 

Mar.  1860 

liower  Division  - 

31 







17 

12      9 

June  1861 

Slar.  1858 

2nd 

34 

7  til 

2 

4 

18 

13      5 

June  1861 

Sept.  1857 

1st 

Abs. 

7  th 

1 

11 

19 

14     4 

June  1861 

.Tune  1858 

1st 

33 

Tth 

1 

12 

20 

14    10 

June  1861 

-Time  1859 

1st 

36 



— . 

— 

21 

13      4 

June  1861 

Jan.   1860 

Lower  Division  - 

32 

7th 

2 

15 

22 

14      9 

June  1861 

Jan.   1860 

Lower  Division  - 

35 





— 

- 

23 

15      2 

June  1861 

April  1856 

1st 

37 

7th 

2      . 

8 

Those  boys  to 
"Writing  from  V 

whom  no  J' 
ictation. 

athematical  place  is  assigned  ave  stil!  in  the  Aritl 

nnctic  and  AVrit 

iuR  School,  wl 

lere  they  are 

also  taught 
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No.  of 

Classical 

Place  at 

E-vaui", 

Christmas 

1861. 


o 


o 


p 


No.  of 

Classical 

Place  at 

Exam", 

Cliristraas 

1S61. 


o 

1-1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Age. 


Yrs.  Mths. 

12  11 
16  6 
14  4 

13  9 
11  11 

13  4 

14  0 

15  1 


13 

14 
13 
14 
13 
12 

14  7 

15  5 

15  10 
14  II 
13  9 

12  8 

16  9 

13  0 

14  8 

12  4 

13  5 


Date- 
of  Entrance 
into  Form. 


Sept.  1861 
Dec.  1860 
Dec.  1860 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
Dec.  1860 
June  1861 
Dec.  1860 
Dec.  1860 
.Tune  1861 
June  1861 
.June  1861 
June  1861 
Dec.  1860 
Sept.  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
Sept.  1861 
Sept.  1861 
Sept.  1861 
Sept.  1861 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

Admis.sion  into 

School. 


Place  in 
French  Class 

of  the 
Upper  Divi- 
sion Form. 


Mathematics. 


Class. 


I>ivision  or 
Section. 


Jan.  1861 
Jan.  1860 
Sept.  1858 
Mar.  1859 
Sept.  1859 
June  1858 
Dec.  1856 
Jan.  1859 
Sept.  1858 
Mar.  1858 
June  1861 
Mar.  1860 
JIar.  1859 
June  1858 
Sept.  1857 
Sept.  1860 
Mar.  1859 
June  1856 
.June  1858 
Mar.  1859 
Sept.  1859 
Mar.  1858 
Mar.  1858 
June  1859 
Sept.  1857 


Upper  Division 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

Upper  Division 

3rd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

1st. 

1st 

1st 

3rd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 


2 

Abs. 

Abs. 

7 

12 

10 

15 

5 

S 

6 

Abs. 

3 

14 

1 

18 

Abs. 
9 
11 
17 
13 
4 
16 
19 
21 
20 


7tli 
7  th 

7th 


7tb 
7th 
7th 

6th 
7  th 

7th 

7  th 
7  th 
7th 

7  th 
7th 
7  th 


Place. 


10 
13 


18 
14 

7 

11 
17 

24 

13 
23 
14 

7 

1 

12 


TABLE  B. 

MERCHANT 
TAYLOliS'. 

Dec.  1861. 


Those  boys  to  whom  no  Mathematical  place  is  assigned  are  still  in  the  Ai-ithmetic  and  Writing  School,  where  they  are  also  taught 
Writing  from  Dictation.  


Age. 


Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form. 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Fonn  in  which 

placed  on  his 

Admission  into 

School. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 


Yrs.  Mths. 
11   8 
13  8 
13 
13 
11 
12 
10 
13 


3 
3 
1 
6 
4 
4 

12  11 

13  5 
13  8 
12  11 

12  3 
15  6 
11   3 

13  11 
13  0 


12 
12 
13 
15 
11 
13 
11 
■  13 
12  5 

12  11 

13  0 

14  9 
13  2 
13  9 
13  6 


.Tune  1861 
June  1861 
Sept.  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
Dec.  1860 
Sept.  1861 
Sept.  1861 
June  1861 
Sept.  1861 
Dec.  1860 
Dec.  1860 
June  1S61 
Dec.  1860 
Sept.  1861 
June  1861 
Sept.  1861 
•June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
Sept.  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
June  1861 
Sept.  186' 
Sept.  1861 
Dec.  1860 
June  1861 


June  1860 
June  1860 
Sept.  1861 
June  1860 
June  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Sept.  1860 
June 1S61 
Mar.  1860 
Sept.  1860 
June  1859 
Mar.  1859 
Jan.  1860 
Mar.  1858 
Sept.  1859 
Jan.  1860 
Jan.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Mar.  1859 
Sept.  1859 
June  I860 
June  1860 
Mar.  1859 
Jan.  1860 
Jan.  1861 
Sept.  1858 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1859 
1858 
1859 


Sept.  1861 
Mar.  1858 
Mar.  1858 


1st 

1st 

Lower  Division  - 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st  -    _         ■ 

Lower  Division  ■ 

1st 

1st 


place  in 
French  Class 

of  the 
Lower  Divi- 
sion Form. 


Mathematics. 


Class. 


9 
12 

1 
Abs. 

7 

6 
27 

8 
28 

5    ■ 

3 
20 
10 
15 
Abs. 
11 
19 
IS 
14 
16 

4 
17 
13 
23 

2 
21 
24 
25 
26 
22 
Abs. 
Abs. 


7th 


7th 


7th 
7  th 


7  th 
7th 

7th 


Division  or 
Section. 


7  th 


Place. 


16 
25 


Those  boys  to  whom  no  Jlathematical  place  is  assigned  are  still  in  the  Arithmetic  and  Writing  School,  where  they  are  also  taught 
Writing  from  Dictation.  


No.  of 
Classical 
Place  at 
E.vam", 
Christmas 
1861. 


Date 
of  Entr.ancc 
into  Form. 


o 


o 
a 

K 

E 
H 


3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 


Yrs.  Mths. 
11      1 

11  0 

12  10 
II-  6 
13 
13 
12 
II 
10 
15 

12  11 

13  3 

14  6 


June 

June 

June 

Sept. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

.Tune 

Sept. 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1861  . 
1861  ■ 
1861  ■ 
1861  • 
1861   ■ 
1860  . 
1861 
1861 
I86I 
1860 
1861 
1860 
I860 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 


Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

Admission  into 

School. 


Mathematics. 


Class 


Division  or 

Section. 


Place. 


Jan. 

June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

March 

Jan. 

June 

June 

June 

Jan. 

Sept. 


1861 
1860 
1860 
1861 
I860 
1857 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1859 
1861 
1859 
1858 


1st 

1st 

1st 

3rd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

1st 


7th 
7th 


10 


French  is  not  taught  in  the  Third  Form. 
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TABLE  B. 

MERCHANT 
TAYLORS'. 

Dec.  1861, 


o 

o 
« 

H 


o 


o 

0 
O 

o 

02 


o 


O 


[«H 


No.  of 
Classical 

Date 

Date 

Form  in  which 

placed  on  his 

Admission  into 

School. 

Mathematics. 

Place  at 

E,xam", 

Christmas 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form. 

of  Admission 
into  School. 

Class. 

Division  or 
Section. 

Place. 

1861. 

Trs.  Mtl 

s. 

' 

14 

12      ] 

June     1861  - 

Sept.     1860  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

15 

15   IC 

Dec.      i860  - 

Jan.       1860  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

16 

12     f 

June     1861  - 

Jan.       1860  - 

1st. 

— 

■ — 

— 

17 

14  IC 

June     1861  - 

Sept.     1860  - 

2nd. 

— 

— 

— 

18 

12     £ 

March  1861  - 

Jan.      1859  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

19 

11     A 

June     1861  - 

Jan.       1860  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

20 

11      ' 

June     1861  - 

Jan.       1861  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

21 

12      1 

June     1861  - 

Jan.      1860  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

' 

22 

14  1( 

March  1861  - 

March  1858  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

23 

12     7 

June     1861  - 

Sept.     1859  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

24 

13     0 

June     1861  - 

March  1858  - 

1st. 

— 

• — 

— 

25 

13   10 

June     1861  - 

June     1860  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

26 

12     5 

June     1861  - 

June     1859  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

27 

13     2 

June     1861  - 

Sept.     1859  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

28 

12     ( 

3 

June     1861  - 

June     1859  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

29 

13     9 

June     1861  - 

Jan.       1859  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

- 

30 

10  11 

June     1861  - 

June     1860  - 

1st. 

— 

— 

— 

The  boys  to  whom  no  Mathematical  place  Is  assigned  are  still  in  the  Ai-ithmetic  and  Writing  School,  where  they  are  also  taught  | 

Writing  from  Dictation.    French  is  not  tauglit  in  the  Third  Form. 

No.  of  Classical 

Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form. 

„  ,                         Form  in  which 

ofA.^ission     ^:i:i«:;^i-So 

into  School.                     s^j^„oi. 

Length  of  .iny 

Place  at                      . 
Examination,                  ^ 
Christmas  1861. 

proti-acted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

Trs.  Mths. 

■ 

1 

11      5 

June     1861 

June     1861 

2nd. 

— 

2 

12     9 

June     1860 

June     1859 

1st. 

— 

3 

13     5 

Dec.      1860       - 

March  1860 

1st. 

— 

4 

14     8 

June     1861 

Mai-ch  1861 

1st. 

— 

5 

12     2 

June     1861 

March  1861 

1st. 

— 

6 

11      1 

June      1861 

Jan.       1861 

1st. 

— 

7 

12     9 

Dec.      1860       - 

Sept.      1860       - 

1st. 

— 

8 

10     7 

March  1861       - 

Jan.       1861 

1st. 

— 

9 

11     4 

June     1861 

Jan.      1861 

1st. 

— • 

10 

12      1 

Dec.      1860       - 

Sept.     1860       - 

1st. 

— 

11 

12      1 

Dec.      1860 

June     1860 

1st. 

— 

12 

10     1 

June     1861 

March  1861       - 

1st. 

— 

13 

10     5 

Jan.      1861       - 

Jan.       1861       - 

2nd. 

— 

. 

14 

11    10 

June     1861 

June     1860 

1st. 

— 

15 

13     0 

March  1861 

Jan.       1861 

1st. 

— 

16 

11   11 

June      1861 

.Tan.       1861 

•1st. 

—  . 

17 

11      8 

Sept.     1861 

Sept.      1861       - 

2n(l. 

— 

18 

11      8 

June     1861 

March  1860 

1st. 

— 

19 

10  10 

Sept.      1861 

.Tune      1861 

1st. 

. — 

20 

13     0 

June     1861 

March  1861 

1st. 

— 

21 

11      5 

Dec.      1860       - 

March  1860       - 

1st. 

— 

22 

11      8 

Sept.     1861       - 

Jan.      1861       - 

1st. 

— 

23 

11     7 

June     1861       - 

Sept.      1860 

Ist. 

— 

1 

24 

10  11 

Sept.     1861       - 

June     1861 

1st. 

— 

25 

11      0 

June     1861 

March  I860       - 

1st. 

— 

2b 

10  11 

Sept.     1861 

March  1861 

1st. 

— 

L 

27 

10     9 

March  1861 

Sept.      1860 

1st.  - 

3  months  absent. 

All  the  boys  are  in  the  Arithmetic  and  Writing  School  in  the  afternoon,  where  they  are  also  taught '' 

Writing  from  Dictation.  French 

is  not  tauglit  in  the  Second  Form. 

No.  of  Classical 

Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form. 

„„,„              1      Form  in  which 

Length  of  any 

Place  at 
Examination, 
Christmas  1861. 

Age. 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

placed  on  his 

Admission  into 

School. 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

Yrs.  Mths.   ^ 

1 

9     3 

Sept.     1861       - 

Sept.     1861       - 

1st. 

— • 

2 

9      7 

June     1861 

June     1861 

1st. 

— 

3 

10     9 

June     1861 

June     1861 

1st. 

— 

4 

9      9 

Sept.     1861 

Sept.     1861       - 

1st. 

— 

5 

10     4 

March  1861 

March  1861 

Ist. 

— 

6 

11      3 

March  1860        ■      March  1860 

1st. 

— 

7 

10     9 

June     1861       -      June     1861 

1st. 

— 

8 

11      8 

Sept.     1861       -      Sept.     1861       - 

1st. 

— 

9 

10     7 

March  1861       -      March  1861 

1st. 

— 

10 

10     3 

June     1861       -      June     1861 

1st. 

— 

11 

11      7 

Sept.     1861       - 

Sept.     1861       - 

1st. 

— 

12 

11      3 

.Tune     1861 

June     1861 

1st. 

■ — 

13 

10     9 

Jan.      1861       - 

Jan.      18G1 

1st. 

— 

■ 

14 

10  11 

Sept.     1861       - 

Sept.     1861 

1st. 

— 

15 

11      1 

June     1860 

June     1860 

1st. 

— 

16 

10     1 

Jan.       1861 

Jan.      1861       - 

1st. 

— 

17 

9     9 

March  1861 

March  1861       - 

1st. 

— 

18 

11     0 

June     1860 

June     1860 

1st. 

— 

19 

10     2 

Sept.     1861       - 

Sept.     1861 

1st. 

— 

20 

11      0 

Sept.     1861 

Sept.     1861       - 

1st. 

— 

21 

12     6 

March  1861       - 

March  1861 

1st. 

— 

22 

11    10 

.Tune     1861 

.Tune     1861 

1st. 

— 

23 

9     9 

.June     1861       - 

June     1861 

1st. 

— 

24 

9      1 

Sept.     1861       - 

Sept.     1861 

1st. 

— 

25 

9     9 

March  1861 

March  1861 

1st. 

— 

26 

10     4           Sept.      1861        - 

Sept.     1861 

1st. 

— 

I                27 

9     4           June     1861 

June     1861 

1st. 

All  the  boys  are  in  the  Arithmetio  and  Writing  School  in  the  afternoon,  where  they  are  also  tauglit  Writing  from  Dictation,  French 
is  not  taught  in  the  First  Form. 
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HARROW. 


TABLE  B. 
HARROW. 
Dec.  1861. 


Date 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 

Length  of  any 

Oljsprvations 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

of  Form  in  wliicli  placed 

on  his 

Admission  into  School. 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

by  Master  making 
lie  turn. 

r 

Trs.  Mths. 

1 

18     3 

Sept.    1859 

April   1857 

1st  Shell. 

— 

— 

2 

18     6 

Jan.     1860 

Jan.     1856 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

— 

3 

17   10 

Easter  1860 

Easter  1858 

2nd  Shell. 

— 

• — 

4F.* 

18     1 

Sept.    1860 

Jan.     1856 

3rd  Shell. 

. — 

— 

5 

18     9 

J> 

Sept.    1857 

1st  SheU. 

— 

— 

6 

18     6 

)» 

Easter  1857 

2nd  Shell. 

— 

— 

7 

18      1 

» 

Sept.    1857 

1st  Shell  -             : 

10    weeks,    1858;    4 
weeks,      1860  ;      3 
weeks,  1861. 

8 

18     0 

5» 

T) 

2nd  Shell. 

— 

— 

9 

19     3 

)J 

Sept.    1856 

4th  Shell  - 

6  weeks,  1860. 

• — 

10  F. 

17     2 

Oct.      1860 

Easter  1858 

2nd  Shell. 

— 

— 

11 

18     2 

Jan.     1861 

Sept.    1858 

„ 

— 

— 

12 

16   10 

J» 

May     1859 

1st  Shell. 

— 

— 

13 

18     1 

» 

Sept.    1858 

J, 

— 

— 

14 

16  10 

Easter  1861 

Easter  1859 

4th  Shell. 

— 

— 

15 

19     3 

>» 

Sept.    1856 

4th,  2nd. 

— . 

— 

16 

18     0 

Easter  1857 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

— 

17 

18     3 

Sept."  1861 

Jan.      1857 

„         - 

6  weeks,  1861. 

— 

18 

18     9 

Sept.    1855 

4th  SheU. 

— 

— 

19 

18     5 

» 

Sept.    1856 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

— 

20 

17     2 

)» 

Sept.    1857 

4th,  1st. 

— 

— 

21 

18     0 

» 

■Easter  1858 

4th  Shell. 

— 

— 

22 

17     8 

» 

Jan.     1858 

1st  Shell  - 

10  weeks,  1861. 

— 

23 

17     2 

JJ 

Easter  1858 

3rd  SheU. 

— 

— 

24 

17     4 

Jan.     1858 

J) 

— 

— 

25 

17     1 

)) 

Sept.    1857 

4th,  1st. 

— 

— 

26 

16     9 

ft 

Jan.     1858 

„          - 

3  weeks,  1860. 

— 

27  F. 

17     7 

)J 

Easter  1857 

4th,  2nd   - 

The  Octoberterm,  1861. 

— ■ 

28 

18     4 

J) 

,, 

2nd  SheU. 

— 

— 

29 

16     8 

JJ 

Sept.    1857 

3rd  Shell 

6     weeks,     1859  ;     3 
weeks,      1860 ;      4 
weeks,  1861. 

30 

18     4 

)» 

J, 

a            ~                ~ 

3  weeks,  1861. 

— 

L         31 

17     8 

Easter  1857 

4th  Shell. 

— 

1 

17      1 

April   1861 

Sept.    1858 

4th,  2nd. 

_ 

2 

17     3 

» 

April   1858 

4th  SheU. 

. — 

— 

3 

17  11 

)» 

Sept.    1858 

2nd  Shell 

1  month,  1861. 

— 

4 

17     3 

>» 

ii 

1st  SheU. 

— 

— 

5 

18     8 

Jan.     1861 

Jan.     1856 

4th  SheU 

4  months  during  1856 

— 

6 

18     6 

Sept.    1860 

Sept.    1856 

" 

One  term,  3   months, 
1860. 

— 

7 

18     0 

April  1861 

Jan.     1857 

J»                                           -                        .. 

2  months,  1857. 

— 

8 

18     2 

Jan.     1861 

»* 

4th,  2nd. 

— 

— 

9 

15     6 

„ 

April   1858 

4th  SheU 

1  month,  1860. 

— 

10 

15     6 

Sept.    1861 

Sept.    1859 

1st  SheU. 

— 

— 

11 

16   11 

M 

JJ 

)» 

— 

— 

12 

15     9 

)J 

April  1858 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

— 

13 

17   10 

)J 

April   1857 

4th  Shell 

2  months,  1861. 

— 

14 

15     7 

)> 

May     1859 

1st  SheU. 

— 

— 

15 

17     3 

)) 

.April   1858 

2nd  Shell. 

— 

— 

16 

17     8 

)» 

Jan.     1858 

4th,  1st     - 

6  weeks,  1860. 

— 

17 

18     0 

)i 

April   1857 

,, 

— 

— 

18 

18     2 

>» 

April  1858 

4th  Shell. 

— 

— 

19 

17     1 

if 

J> 

2nd  Shell 

1  month,  1859. 

— 

20 

17     3 

)) 

Sept.    1857 

„                        _             . 

1  month,  1860. 

— 

21 

17     6 

if 

Jan.      1858 

4th  Shell. 

. — . 

— 

22 

17  10 

J) 

Sept.    1857 

3rd,  4th. 



— 

23 

17     4 

» 

Sept.    1858 

4th,  1st      - 

1    terra.     3    months, 
1859  ;     1     term,    3 
months,  1860. 

24 

16  11 

i> 

)) 

4th  SheU. 



— 

25 

18     0 

" 

)> 

" 

1    term,    3     months, 
1860. 

— 

26 

17  10 

>» 

Jan.     1858 

3rd  SheU. 



— 

27 

16  10 

)> 

Jan.     1859 

1st  SheU 

1    term,     3    months, 
1859. 

— 

28 

17     2 

>» 

April   1857 

4th,  2nd    - 

1  month,  1858. 

— 

29 

18    .3 

)» 

AprU   1858 

„ 

— 

— • 

30 

16     2 

j» 

J) 

4th  Shell 

3  months,  1861. 

— 

31  F. 

17  10 

>) 

)) 

4th,  1st. 

— 

■ 

The  letter  F.  denotes  that  the  boy  is  a  Foundation  Scholar. 
Ty  2 
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TABLE  B. 
IIARROAV. 
Dec.  1861. 


o 


f^ 


o 


o 


No. 


3  " 
o 


Ago. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2n 
26 
27 
28 

29  F. 

30  F. 
31 
32 
33 
34 


Yrs.  Mths, 

16  9 

17  6 

17  1 

14  10 
1.5  8 
16  11 

18  0 

15  1 

16  5 

15  8 

16  10 
10  10 
18  6 

15  10 

17  2 

16  4 

17  2 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
15 
17 
17 


16  11 
16  10 
16  1 

16  7 

15  11 
18  3 

15  11 

16  2 
18  2 


D.ato 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Sept.  1861 
May  1861 
Sept.    1861 


April   1861 
Sept.    1861 


Jan.     1861 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 


Porm  or  Division 
of  Form  in  wliich  placed 

on  liis 
Admission  into  Scliool. 


Jan.  1859 

Sept.  1858 

April  1860 

Jan.  1860 

Sept.  1859 

Nov.  1859 

April  1859 

Jan.  1860 

Sept.  1859 

Sept.  1858 

May  1857 

April  1859 


Sept. 

Jan. 

April 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

May 

Sept. 


1859 
1858 
1858 
185^ 
1859 
1857 
1859 
1860 
1858 


Sept.  1859 

Sept.  1858 

Sept.  1859 

Sept.  1854 

Sept.  1858 


4th  Form,  1st  remove. 
2nd  remove,  Shell. 
3rd  remove,  Shell. 
2nd  remove,  Shell. 
3rd  remove,  Shell. 
4th  remove.  Shell. 
1st  remove,  4th  Form. 
4th  remove.  Shell. 
2nd  remove,  Shell. 

3rd  remove.  Shell. 
4th  remove.  Shell    - 
3rd  remove,  Shell    - 

))  )) 

4th  remove,  Shell. 
2nd  remove,  Shell. 
4th  remove,  Shell    - 


1st  remove, 
3rd  remove, 
2nd  remove, 
3rd  remove, 
1st  remove, 
1st  remove, 
3rd  remove, 
2nd  remove, 
3rd  remove. 


4th  Form. 

Shell. 

Shell. 
,  Shell. 
4th  Form. 
Shell. 

Shell. 

Shell    - 

4th  Form 


Sept. 
Sept. 


1859 
1857 


2n(l  remove,  4th  Form. 
4th  remove.  Shell. 

3rd  remove,  Shell 
4th  remove,  .Shell. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


6  months,  various  times 
2  months,  1857. 


1  mouth,  1861. 


1  mouth,  1860. 

2  months,     1860  ;     1 
month,  1861, 


weeks,  1861. 


Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 


IF. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19  F. 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


14  7 

15  11 
15  0 
15  6 
14  8 

14  10 

15  0 
10  6 

16  4 
16  11 
16  0 


16 
10 
15 
17 
16 


4 
6 
2 
8 
1 

14  10 

16  3 
18  2 

15  8 
18   1 

17  6 

17  6 
15  8 

15  1 

16  11 

18  0 

17  3 


16 
15 
15 


18  9 

16  10 

17  11 


Sept.  1801 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


15 

1 

15 

1 

15 

11 

14 

0 

1  4 

7 

17 

11 

15 

11 

12 

11 

14 

6 

15 

3 

16 

0 

15 

6 

17 

6 

15 

6 

[4 

.6 

Sept.  1861 


Sept. 

1858 

April 

1859 

April 

1860 

May 

1860 

.Jan. 

1801 

.Tan. 

1859 

April 

1860 

April 

1859 

Jan. 

1860 

Sept. 

1858 

Jan. 

1800 

May 

1800 

Jan. 

1860 

April 

1858 

Jan. 

1860 

April 

1800 

Sept. 

1858 

Sept. 

1857 

Sept. 

1800 

June 

1857 

April 

1858 

> 
Jan. 

1860 

Sept. 

1858 

May 

1857 

Sept. 

1850 

Jan. 

1858 

April 

1859 

Jan. 

1859 

May 

1859 

Sept. 

1858 

April 

1859 

Jan. 

1858 

Jan. 

1861 

Jan. 

1800 

Sept. 

1860 

April 

1858 

Jan. 

1858 

Jan. 

1860 

Jan. 

1861 

Jan. 

1800 

Sept 

1860 

April 

1859 

April 

1800 

Sept. 

1858 

April 

1859 

Sept. 

1860 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove 
4th  Form,  2nd  remove 
Shell,  2nd  remove 

»»  »» 

Remove  - 

4th  Form,  1st  remove' 
Shell,  2nd  remove 
4th  Form,  1st  remove 
Shell,  2nd  remove 
4th  Form,  2nd  remove 
4th  Form,  3rd  remove 
Shell,  1st  remove 
Shell,  3rd  remove 
Shell,  5th  remove 

Shell,  2nd  remove 
Shell,  3rd  remove 
4th  F^orm,  1st  remove 
Shell,  3rd  remove 
Shell,  1st  remove 
4th  Form,  1st  remove 

Shell,  4th  remove 
Shell,  2nd  remove 
4th  Form,  1  st  remove 


Shell,  4th  reijiove 


Shell,  3rd  remove 
Shell,  4th  remove 
Shell,  3rd  remove 
4th  Form,  1st  remove 


None 


6  weeks,  1860 
6  weeks,  1861 
5  weeks,  1860 
None 


7  weeks,  1858 

1  term,  1861 

None 

1  month,  1860 

None 


One  month,  ISOl 

None 

1  year,  1858  ;  1860-1 

None 

1  term,  1861 
None 


2  months,  1861 
None 


Many  boys  remain 
in  this  form  as 
much  as  a  year, 
hut  owing  to  the 
numbers  who 
leave  at  the  head 
of  the  school 
after  the  summer 
term,  all, 
nearly  all,  are 
promoted  at  that 
particular  time 
of  the  year,  so 
that  a  new  set 
began  in  Sep- 
tember last. 


Shell,  head  remove 
Shell,  4th  remove 
Shell,  2nd  remove 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove 
Shell,  4th  remove 
Shell,  3rd  remove 
Shell,  head  remove 
4th  Form,  head  remove 
Shell,  2nd  remove 
4th  Form,  head  remove 
Shell,  3rd  remove 
4th  Form,  3rd  remove 
4th  F"orm,  head  remove 
Shell,  2nd  remove 


None. 
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8G1 


a 
o 

a 


o 


o 


P 


O 

S 
a 
P3 


Date 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  Sciiool. 

Porm  or  Division 

Lenptli  of  any 

Observations 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Forra 
or  Division. 

of  Form  in  wliicli  placed 

on  liis 
Admission  into  School. 

protracted  Absence 

since  .Vdmissiou 

into  School. 

by  Master  making 
Return. 

Yi-s.Mths 

r     '6 

17 

18     3 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.    1857 

Shell,  4th  remove 

2  months 

— 

16     3 

>1 

Sept.    1858 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove 

12  -weeks  about. 

— 

18 

IS     6 

J» 

Jan.     1858 

4th  Form,  2nd  remove 

None. 

— 

19 

16   11 

J) 

Sept.    1859 

Shell,  4th  remove 

„ 

— 

20 

15     5 

Jt 

,, 

SheU,  3rd  remove 

6  weeks. 

— 

21 

16     6 

)» 

April    I860 

,, 

None. 

— 

22 

16     9 

)) 

Jan.     1859 

4th  Form,  head  remove    - 

)) 

— 

23 

17     5 

)> 

April   1859 

4tii  Form,  2nd  remove 

„ 

— 

24 

15     4 

JJ 

jj 

4th  Form,  bead  remove    - 

»» 

— 

25 

15     8 

a 

Sept.    1859 

,, 

J) 

— 

26 

18     2 

»i 

April   1858 

SheU,  4th  remove 

yt 

— 

27 

15     6 

Jan.     1859 

), 

„ 

— 

28  F. 

16     0 

»» 

Sept.    1858 

4th  Form,  head  remove    - 

5  months  (about). 

— 

29 

17     9 

), 

3  months. 

— 

30 

17     6 

,^ 

" ,» 

,, 

— 

31 

17     2 

,j 

.Tan.     1859 

4th  Form,  2nd  remove 

None. 

— 

32 

17     0 

" 

Sept.    1859 

Shell,  4th  remove 

" 

— 

r     1 

13     6 

Sept.  1861 

May     1861 

2nd  Shell. 





2F. 

16      1 

ji 

Jan.      1861 

)» 

— 

— 

3 

15     0 

)j 

Sept.    1860 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

— 

4 

15     5 

Jan.     1860 

^,         - 

1  month,  in  May  1860 

. — 

5 

15     3 

') 

April   1860 

1st  div.,  4th  Form. 

. — 

— 

6 

16     3 

., 

Sept.    1859 

4th  Shell. 

— 

— 

7 

15     2 

5> 

Sept.    1860 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

—  • 

SF. 

16      1 

,, 

,, 

— 

— 

9 

17      1 

^, 

Jan.     1859 

2nd  div.,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

10 

16     3 

5J 

Sept.    1859 

4th  Shell. 

— 

— 

11 

13   11 

»• 

Jan.     1861 

2nd  Shell. 

— 

— 

12 

16   10 

Jan.     1860 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

— 

13 

16     2 

•  y 

Jan.     1858 

1st  div.,  4tb  Form. 

— 

— 

14 

14     9 

n 

May     1861 

1st  Shell. 

— 

— 

15 

15     7 

Jan.     1860 

4th  Shell. 

— 

— 

16 

15     8 

;} 

»»                   " 

6  weeks 

— 

17 

15     5 

J» 

Sept.   1860 

3rd  Shell 

3  weeks  in  1861. 

— 

18 

16     3 

J) 

Sept.    1859 

4th  Shell 

6  weeks  in  1861. 

— 

19 

16     3 

*» 

» 

„ 

— 

— 

20 

15   10 

Jan.     1860 

1st  div.,  4th  Form 

2  months  in  1860. 

— 

21 

16     7 

May     1859 

„               -             - 

3  months  in  1859. 

— 

22 

14  10 

)1 

Jan.     1860 

3rd  SheU 

3  months  in  1860,  and 
3  months  in  1861. 

~ 

23 

14   10 

)J 

1st  div.,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

24  F. 

16     8 

)) 

Jan.     1858 

4th  Shell 

6   weeks    in    October 
and  November,  1858. 

~ 

25 

15   11 

>J 

Jan.     1860 

3rd  SheU. 

— 

— 

26 

17     2 

>» 

Sept.    1859 

1st  div.,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

27 

16     0 

n 

Sept.    1860 

2nd  Shell. 

— 

— 

28 

15     6 

j> 

Jan.      1860 

3rd  Shell. 

— 

— 

29 

17     8 

Jan.     1858 

1st  div.,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

30 

17     3 

»t 

Jan.     1859 

„               -              - 

10  days  in  I  SCO. 

— 

31 

15   10 

J) 

Sept.    1859 

4th  Shell. 

— 

— • 

32 

16     8 

Jan.     1860 

1st  div.,  4  th  Form. 

— 

— 

33 

18     2 

)t 

Sept.    1857 

.,              -              - 

20  days  in  1860. 

— 

34 

15     0 

)) 

)» 

3rd  div.,  4th  Form 

Since  Octob|r28, 1861, 
1  month. 

1 

18      1 

Sept.  1861 

Sept.     1858 

4th  Forai,  2nd  div. 



— 

2 

16     4 

)i 

Sept.     1860 

Shell,  3rd  div. 

— 

-• 

3 

15     6 

^ 

Sept.    1859 

Shell,  4th  div. 

— 

— 

4 

16     3 

, 

,, 

4th  Form,  1st  div. 

— 

■ — ■ 

5 

17     7 

) 

Jan.      1859 

4th  Form,  3rd  div. 

— • 

— 

6 

16     7 

Sept.     1859 

4th  Form,  1st  div. 

— 

— 

/ 

17   11 

^ 

April    1857 

4th  Forra,  2nd  div. 

— 

— 

8 

17   11 

^ 

May     1858 

4th  Form,  1st  div. 

— 

— 

9 

16     7 

, 

Sept.     1857 

4th  Form,  2nd  div. 

— 

— 

10 

16     3 

^ 

Sept.    1858 

4th  Forra,  3rd  div. 

— 

— 

11 

15     7 

, 

April    1860 

Shell,  4th  div. 

— ■ 

— 

12 

17     5 

^ 

,Tan.      1860 

4th  Form,  2nd  div. 

— 

— • 

13 

15     8 

March  1860 

Shell,  4th  div. 

— 

— 

14 

18     3 

, 

Sept.     1858 

4th  Form,  3rd  div. 

. — 

— 

15F. 

15     5 

, 

April    1860 

Shell,  4th  div. 

— 

— 

16 

15     3 

, 

Jan.      1860 

I' 

— 

— 

17 

16     4 

, 

„ 

4th  Form,  1st  div. 

— 

— 

18 

IG     4 

^ 

April   1860 

Shell,  3rd  div. 

— 

— 

19 

16     8 

^ 

Jan.      1858 

3rd  Form 

6  months,  1801. 

— 

20 

16     0 

^ 

Sept.     1859 

SheU,  4th  diV.      - 

3  months,  1 861. 

— 

21 

15     5 

^ 

Sept.     1860 

Shell,  2nd  div.     - 

4  months,  1860-61. 

— ' 

■    22 

15     4 

_ 

,j 

4th  Form,  1st  div. 

— 

— 

23 

15     5 

^ 

>) 

SheU,  4th  div. 

— 

— 

24 

15     5 

t 

,, 

— 

— 

25 

16  11 

Sept."  1859 

4th  Form,  3rd  div. 

— 

— 

26 

14     0 

Sept.    1860 

Shell,  4th  div. 

— 

— 

27 

14     4 

, 

J) 

>, 

— 

— 

28  F. 

15  10 

, 

Jan.     1860 

4th  Form,  3rd  div. 

— 

— 

29 

15     0 

, 

Sept.    1860 

Shell,  4th  div. 

— 

— 

.        30 

15     7 

. 

31 

4th  Form,  1  st  div. 

— 

— 

TABLE  B. 
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TABLE  B. 
HAEROW. 
Dec.  1861. 


S  S 

a   S 


o 


a 


No. 


o 


CO 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


IF. 

2 

3F. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27  F. 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Date 

of  Entrance 
into  Perm 
or  Division. 


Trs.  Mths, 
15     5 
15     2 

15  S 

16  1 
14  10 
14     0 


Sept.     1861 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 


Jan.  1861 

Jan.  1860 

Jan.  1861 

May  1860 

April  1860 

Sept.  1861 


11  7 

14  11 

14  5 
16  2 
■15  7 

15  3 

15  2 

16  5 

17  8 

18  2 
16  2 
15  11 


14 
12 
15 
16 
14 
13 
15 
15 
14 
16 
17 


0 


3 
9 
5 
8 
1 
9 

15  10 
15  3 
15     4 

14  9 

15  10 
8 
1 
1 
5 
8 
4 
1 


15 
16 
15 
15 
17 
14 
14 
17 


Sept.     1861 


Oct.      1861 
Sept.     1861 


April  1861 

Sept.  1860 

April  1861 

Sept.  1860 

Jan.  1861 

Sept.  1860 

Sept.  1861 

April  1860 

Sept.  1858 

Sept.  1857 

Sept.  1859 

Sept.  1860 

April  1861 

Jan.  1861 

Sept.  1860 

April  1859 

April  1860 

June  1861 

Jan.  1860 

March  1861 

Sept.  1860 

Jan.  1857 

Jan.  1860 

Sept.  1860 

April  1860 

Sept.  1859 

April  1860 

April  1859 

Jan.  1859 

April  1861 

J) 

Sept.  1859 


Porm  or  Division 
of  Form  iu  which  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 


SheU,  3rd  div. 
4th  Form,  2nd  div. 
Shell,  2nd  div. 
4th  Form,  2nd  div. 
SheU,  3rd  div. 
Remove. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


Obsei'vations 

by  Master  making 

Retiu-n. 


IF. 

14 

5 

2 

14 

8 

3 

15 

8 

4 

15 

4 

5 

16 

5 

6 

14 

4 

7 

15 

6 

8 

15 

2 

9 

15 

11 

10 

16 

8 

11 

16 

6 

12 

16 

5 

13 

16 

4 

14 

15 

11 

15 

14 

3 

16 

16 

1 

17 

14 

10 

18 

16 

7 

19 

15 

7 

20 

17 

2 

21 

15 

11 

22 

14 

3 

23 

17 

3 

24 

15 

2 

25  F. 

12 

5 

26  F. 

15 

1 

27 

14 

I 

Sept.    1861 


April  1861 
Jan.  1861 
April  1861 
April  1860 


3r(i  SheU. 
4  th,  1st. 
3rd  Shell. 
4th,  2nd. 
4th,  1st. 

2nd"shell. 
4th,  1st. 
4th,  2nd. 
4th,  3rd. 
4th  Shell. 

3rd  Shell. 
4th  SheU. 
4th,  1st. 

4th,  '2nd. 
•3rd  SheU. 
4th,  2nd. 
3rd  Shell. 
4th  SheU. 
3rd  SheU. 
4th,  3rd   - 

4th  SheU. 

4th,"lst. 


4th,  2nd. 
4th  Shell. 
4th,  1st. 

.3rd  Shell. 
3rd  Shell. 
4th,  1st. 


1  term  and  7  weeks    - 


About  a  year 


From  illness. 


From  iUness. 


SheU,  3rd  remove 
SheU,  4th  remove 
SheU,  3rd  remove 
SheU,  4th  remove 


Jan.     1860    4th  Form,  3rd  remove 
April   1861     SheU,  .3rd  remove 
Sept.    1860    SheU,  4th  remove 


April  1860 
Jan.     1860 

April   1860 


Jan.  1860 

Sept.  1859 

AprU  1861 

Jan.  1860 

Jan.  1861 

Sept.  1859 

April  1860 

Jan.  1857 

Sept.  1860 


April  1858 


April  1860 


April  1861 


4th  Form,  1st  remove 
4th  Form,  2nd  remove 


4th  Form,  1st  remove 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove 

Shell,  3rd  remove     - 
4th  Form,  2nd  remove 
SheU,  4th  remove     - 
4th  Form,  3rd  remove 

SheU,  4th  remove    - 
4th  Form,  3rd  remove 

SheU,  3rd  remove     - 


Shell,  4th  remove 
4th  Form,  2nd  remove 


4th  Perm,  1st  remove 


>'  » 


SheU,  4th  remove    - 


None. 


Absent  one  term,  not 
from  ill  health  ; 
1861,  Jan.  to  AprU. 

None. 

Oct.  to  Nov.  1861,  iU- 

health. 
None. 


Absent  1  month  from 

iUness  ;  1860. 
None. 


3    weeks,    iU-health  ; 

1860. 
None. 
Absent  6  weeks,  from 

Ul-health. 
Absent  nearly  aU  one 

term,  from  ill-health ; 

1861. 
None  of  importance. 
Absent  Feb.  to  July 

1861  from  iU-health 

of  a  relative. 
May    to    July    1861, 

from  iU-health. 
Almost  a   year,  from 

ill-health,         April 

1860  to  AprU  1861. 
None. 
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(H 

o 
fQ 


O 
o 

E 
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No. 

Age. 

Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 

Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  which  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 

Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 

yrs.  Mths. 

r       28 

14   11 

Sept.    1861 

Jan.     1861  1  4th  Form,  1st  remove 

None. 

. 

29  F. 

12   11 

April   1861  ;  Shell,  4th  remove     - 

,, 

— 

30 

14     7 

,, 

Sept.    1860 

4th  Form,  1st  remove 

>» 



31 

14  11 

^, 

)■ 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove 



32 

14     1 

,, 

Sept.    1861 

Shell,  2nd  remove    - 

)» 

— 

33 

14     5 

,, 

» 

»             )> 

j> 



34 

14     3 

,, 

„ 

»»             ») 

„ 

— 

35 

14     5 

)) 

))             )» 

,, 

— 

36 

13     3 

») 

>J 

,,             „ 

)> 

— 

37 

16     2 

Oct.      1861 

Sept.    1860 

4th  Form,  1st  remove 

About  2  months,  1861, 

— 

L 

from  ill  health. 

1 

14     1 

Sept.    1851 

Sept.    1861 

4th,  1st   ..         -         -         - 

None. 

2 

15     5 

Feb.     1861 

4thSheU 

,, 

— 

3 

13     4 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  1st  - 



4 

15     8 

Feb.     1861 

4th,  2nd  - 

„ 

— 

5 

14  11 

May     1861 

4th  Shell 

,, 



6 

15     5 

Jan.      1860 

4th,  3rd  - 

)) 

— 

7 

14     0 

April   1860 

4th,  2nd  - 

A  month,  July  1861. 

— 

8 

14     8 

Sept.    1860 

4th  Shell 

None. 

— 

9 

15   10 

J, 

4th,  2nd 

>» 

— 

10 

13     6 

AprU    1859 

4th,  3rd  - 

)» 

—      * 

11 

14   11 

Sept.    1861 

3rd  Shell 

j» 

— 

12  F. 

15     2 

Feb.     1801 

4th,  2nd  - 

M 

— 

13 

14  11 

April    1860 

„       -         -         -         _ 

A  month,  Feb.  1860. 

. — 

14 

14     4 

Sept.    1861 

3rd  Shell 

None. 



15 

15     4 

Jan.     1859 

4th,  3rd  - 

6  weeks,  Jan.  1859. 



10 

13     8 

April   1861 

4th  Shell 

3  weeks,  Oct.  1861. 



17  F. 

16     6 

Jan.      1859 

3rd  Form         -         .         - 

None. 



18 

15     7 

Jan.     1861 

4th,  1st  - 

6  weeks,  Feb.  1861. 



19 

15     9 

Jan.     1859 

4th,  2nd- 

2  months,  1859,  1801. 



20 

13     2 

April   1861 

4th  Shell 

None. 



21 

15     3 

J) 

!,               -                   -                  -      .           - 

,^ 



22 

15     5 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  1st  - 



23 

16      1 

April   1860 

4th,  3rd  - 

^j 



24 

15   10 

J) 

4th,  1st  - 

M 



25 

15     3 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  2Dd- 

^j 

__ 

26 

15     5 

April   1861 

4th  Shell 

,, 



27 

14     0 

Feb.     1801 

4th,  1st  - 



28 

16     6 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  2nd  -         -         -         - 

. 

29 

18     7 

Sept.    1857 

4th,  3rd  - 

„ 

, 

30 

12      7 

Jan.     1861 

4th  Shell 

j^ 



31 

15     3 

Sept.    1858 

3rd  Form         -         -         . 

^, 



32 

16     2 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  2nd  - 

,, 



33 

16     6 

)» 

)»""■" 

„ 



,         34 

15     3 

Sept.    1861 

3rd  Shell 

» 

— 

r      1 

14   10 

Sept.    1861 

May     1801 

4th,  3rd. 

2 

14     4 

Oct.     1861 

Sept.    1861 

4th,  1st. 





3 

15      4 

Sept.    1861 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  3rd. 





4 

15   11 

J» 

») 

j» 



M 

5 

14     1 

») 

Sept.    1861 

4th  Shell. 





0 

15     8 

»* 

Sept.    1859 

3rd. 





/ 

15   11 

J)         ' 

Mar.     1860 

4th,  3rd. 





8 

17     0 

•>» 

Sept.    1859 

,, 





9 

14     2 

,, 

Sept.    1861 

4th  Shell. 





10 

14     9 

>' 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  2nd. 





1]  F. 

14     8 

May     1859 

4th,  3rd. 





12 

16     0 

J, 

June    1860 

4th,  2nd. 



. 

13 

14     5 

^, 

Sept.    1861 

4th  SheU. 





14 

14     8 

^, 

>» 

»» 





15 

15     9 

,, 

Jan.      I860 

4th,  3rd. 



■ 

16 

14     0 

,, 

Jan.     1861 

J, 



17 

15      1 

1» 

May     1861 

4th,  iRt. 





18  F. 

14     5 

Sept.    1859 

3rd. 



19 

14     9 

„ 

May     1801 

4th,  1st. 





20 

14  11 

») 

May     1859 

4th,  3rd. 



__ 

21 

15     4 

>» 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  1st. 





22 

15   10 

,, 

Jan.     1861 

^^ 





23 

13     5 

J, 

Sept.    1861 

4th  Shell. 





24  F. 

15     5 

„ 

Sept,    1858 

4th,  3rd 

One  year,  1860. 



25 

14     2 

,, 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  2nd. 

— '. 



26 

16      1 

„ 

„ 

4th,  1st. 





27  F. 

14     2 

,, 

Sept.    1861 

4th  Shell. 



28  F. 

12   11 

t) 

jj 

^ 



29 

14     0 

)» 

\] 





30 

15     3 

„ 

Jan.     1861 

4th, '2nd. 

_ 



31  F. 

14     8 

Oct.      1861 

Sept.    1861 

4th,  l.st. 



__ 

32 

15     2 

Sept.    1801 

Sept.    1860 

4th,  2nd. 

. 



33 

16     8 

,, 

Sept.    1858 

4th,  3rd. 





34 

10      1 

i» 

Sept.    1859 

4th,  2nd. 





35 

10     7 

Jan.     1861 

,, 



36 

14     6 

)> 

Sept.    1861 

4th  Shell. 

— 

1 

TABLE  B. 
HARROW. 
Dec.  1861. 
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o 
P 


Q 

H 
1} 

K 

(3 


Pi 
O 

P^ 
H 

H 

Si 

P 

o 


o 


a 
>-. 
o 
o 

a 

a" 
Pi 
o 


o 


No. 

Age. 

Date 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

Date 
of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 

Porm  or  Division 
of  Torm  in  which  placed 

on  liis 
Admission  into  Scliool. 

Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 

Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 

rrs.  Mths. 

J 

I 

14     2 

April  1861 

— 

— 

— 

2 

15     2 

Jan.     1860 

3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

3 

14     9 

ii 

April   1860 

2nd  division,  4th  Form     - 

Sixweelss,  May  1860 

— 

4 

14     5 

)» 

Sept.    1860 

)'                 )) 

— 

— 

5 

13     8 

1) 

April   1861 

1st  division,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

6 

14   11 

M 

„ 

)j                 j» 

— 

— • 

7 

14     9 

U 

»i 

«                 « 

— 

— 

8 

16     0 

Sept.    1861 

Oct.      1860 

3rd  division,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

9 

16     9 

}t 

Sept.    1860 

3rd  Form 

Six  -weelis,  Oct.  1 S60 

— 

10 

14     7 

»' 

April   1861 

2nd  division,  4tl}  Form. 

— 

— 

11 

14     4 

„ 

») 

,)                 »? 

— 

— • 

12 

15     6 

)» 

Jan.     1861 

)»                  »> 

— 

— 

13 

14     5 

April   1861 

II                 II 

— 

— 

14 

15     7 

)) 

April   1860 

3rd  division,  4th  Foi'm. 

■  — 

— • 

15  F. 

16     4 

)) 

Sept.    1859 

II                 »> 

— 

— 

16 

15     3 

April   1860 

II                 II 

Six  weeks.  May  1860 

— 

17 

16     3 

tt 

i\ 

11                 II 

— 

— 

18 

17     0 

»J 

Sept.    1859 

?»                 II 

— 

— 

19 

15     6 

J» 

April   1860 

II                 II 

— 

— 

20 

17      1 

)» 

Sept.    1859 

II                 II 

— 

— 

21 

16     5 

5J 

)i                 11 

— 

— 

22 

13      1 

• 

Sept.    1860 

2nd  division,  4th  Form     - 

Six  ■weeks,  June  1861 

— 

23 

13      1 

11 

„ 

II                 II 

— 

24  F. 

13     5 

J) 

)) 

3rd  Form. 

— 

25 

14     8 

1» 

Sept.    1861 

1st  division,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

26 

13      7 

M 

,, 

II                 II 

— 

— 

27 

13   10 

)' 

i» 

11                 ji 

— 

— 

28 

14     1 

,, 

j» 

II                 11 

— 

— 

29  F. 

14     7 

U 

„ 

II                 11 

— 

— 

30 

14  10 

„ 

M 

11                 11 

— 

— 

31 

14     5 

») 

jy 

II                 11 

— 

— 

32 

14     5 

J» 

j> 

11                 II 

— 

— 

33 

13     2 

)? 

;j 

II                 11 

— 

— 

34  F. 

15     0 

« 

April  1861 

2nd  division,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

35 

16     7 

1» 

Sept.    1860 

3rd  division,  4th  Form. 

— 

— 

36 

14     4 

Oct.     1861 

Sept.    1861 

2nd  division,  4th  Form. 

1 

16     9 

Jan.     1861 

Jan.     1860 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove     - 

Jan.  to  Easter  1861 

2 

14     2 

„ 

Jan.     1861 

4th  Form,  2nd  remove. 

— 

— 

3 

15     7 

April  1861 

April   1861 

11                 11 

— 

— 

4 

14     4 

)» 

1' 

11                 11 

— 

— 

5 

14     8 

)> 

II                 11 

— 

— 

6 

13      7 

11 

II                 II 

— 

— 

7 

15     9 

J, 

April   1860 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove. 

— 

— 

8 

15     6 

" 

Jan.     1860 

11                 11 

Six   weeks   in  Mich. 
Term  1 860. 

— 

9 

14     9 

Mich.  1861 

April  1861 

11                 11 

— 

— 

10 

15     6 

J> 

Jan.     1861 

11                 11 

— 

— 

11 

14     8 

)* 

April  1861 

II                 11 

— 

— 

12 

15   11 

)» 

Mich.  1860 

3rd  Form. 

-                 -                 - 

Came  straight  from 
India. 

13 

12     3 

5) 

April  1861 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove. 

— 

— 

14 

15     3 

)> 

3rd  Form. 

— 

— 

15 

14     2 

^ 

J) 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove. 

— 

— 

IG 

15     4 

J> 

Mich.  1861 

11                 11 

— 

— 

17 

16     2 

)» 

April  1860 

11                 11 

— 

— • 

18 

14     7 

Jan.     1860 

3rd  Form 

June  and  July  1861. 

— 

19 

15     4 

»1 

Mich.  1860 

■1         - 

Easter  and  Midsum- 
mer Terms  1861. 

— 

20 

14     2 

J> 

Mich.  1861 

4th  Form,  2nd  remove. 

— 

— 

21 

13     1 

II                 II 

— 

— 

22 

14  11 

»1 

11 

11                 II 

— 

— 

23 

14     4 

»» 

J» 

11                 11 

— 

— 

24 

13     0 

1] 

11 

11                 11 

— 

— 

25 

15     2 

>» 

1» 

II                 11 

— 

— 

26 

14     3 

1) 

J1 

II                 11 

— 

— 

27 

14     0 

ii 

11 

11                 II 

— 

— 

28 

13     2 

ii 

11 

II                 11 

— 

— 

29 

15     1 

Oct      1861 

Jan.     1861 

4th  Form,  3rd  remove. 

— 



30 

14     5 

Nov.    1861 

Mich.  1861 

,,                  ., 

— 

— 

31 

13     2 

Mich.  1861 

)' 

4th  Forai,  2nd  remove     - 

Absent     nearly     the 
whole  term. 

— 

32 

13     7 

)) 

)) 

11                11 

Absent    five    weeks, 



Oct.  and  Nov. 

*  Average  age  of  32  boys,  14  yrs,  7  m. 
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o 


•7- 
o 

X 

o 

« 

■* 

fi 

s 

B 

« 

« 

o 

C 

\^ 

H 

a 

No. 

Age. 

Date                  T,  f 

Poryi  or  Division 

of  Form  in  which  placed 

on  his 

Length  of  any 

protractPd  Absence 

since  Admission 

Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 

Admission  into  School. 

into  School. 

Yrs.  Mths. 

1 

14     8 

Jan.     1861 

Jan.     ISCl 

4th,  3rd  - 

None, 

__ 

9 

12     5 

>» 

11 

„           -              -              - 

j^ 

^ 

« 

14     2 

Nov.    1860 

Nov.     1860 

!>»--- 

j»                -            » 

Admitted  in  middle 
of  the  term. 

4 

1.5     4 

May    1861 

May     1861 

3rd  Form 

Four  weeks  - 

Absent  from  illness. 

.'"> 

14  11 

Sept.    1861 

Sept.    1861 

4th,  3rd  - 

None. 



6 

15  11 

„ 

11          *             ~ 

„ 



7 

14     3 

M                                              J» 

„          - 

»» 



8 

14     2 

»*                                               »» 

i»          *             - 

n 



9 

15     3 

»*                       j                       1» 

»»          "             "             * 

»» 

■ 

10 

12     9 

»>                       I                       »» 

)» 

11 

14     4 

ii              ~                  " 

»» 



12 

14     9 

)» 

„                -                   -                    - 

,, 



13 

14     3 

,j 

^j 

>»               ■                   " 

,, 

^_ 

14 

13     1 

Mav     1861 

May    1861 

3rd  Form 

— . 

15 

*14     0 

Sept.    1861 

Sept.  1861 

)>           ■             "             ~ 

— 

16 

11     3 

'»                                               '» 

„           -             -             - 

)i 



17 

14     0 

4th,  3rd  - 

— . 

t        18 

*14     5 

1 

3rd  Form 

„ 



19 

*13     5 

„ 



20 

14     0 

))                                                »» 

4th,  3rd  - 

»» 



21 

15     0 

*•                       1                       i< 

M                     ~ 

j» 

— 

TABLES. 
HARROW. 
Dec.  1861. 


*  Those  marked  *  are  in  the  Tliird  Fomi,  but  Tvork  with  the  Third  Division  of  the  Fourth  Fonn. 


RUGBY. 


RUGBY. 


o 


>< 

^ 


Set  in  which  the  Boy  is  i 

placed  in               1 

No. 

Age.' 

D.ate                  n.itA 
«ff";5^"™     ofAdmLsion 

Form  or  Divisiou 

of  Form  iu  which  placed 

i^\i  his 

Length  of  any 

protracted  .\bsenc 

since  Admission 

Modern 

Admission  into  School. 

into  School. 

Mathe- 

Languajces or 

matics. 

Natural 
Philosophy.t 

Yrs.  Mths. 

1 

1 

18      1 

Feb.      1860 

Feb.     1858 

Upper  Jliddle,  l«t  division 

_ 

. 

S 

o 

17     5 

A.ug.    1860 

Aug.    1858 

5th  Form 

. 

- 

1 

t3F. 

18     0 

Feb.     ISGO 

Aug.    1857 

Upper  Middle.  1st  division 

- 

- 

1 

Nat.  Phil. 

4 

18     8 

,^ 

Feb.     1858 

5th  Form,  2ud  division 

. 

. 

1 

5 

18      1 

„ 

Feb.     1857 

V 

. 

■ 

3 

1 

G 

18     7 

„ 

Oct.      1856 

§  Lower  Middle,  1st  division 

. 

_ 

2 

1 

~ 

18     4 

Aug.    1860 

Feb.     1857 

Lower  Middle.  2nd  division 

Absent 

from    Oct. 

3 

Nat.  Phil. 

i 

I860toAprill861 

S 

18      1 

Sept.    1859 

5th  Form 

- 

- 

4 

2 

9F. 

17  11 

Oct.      1860 

Feb.     1860 

... 

- 

. 

2 

1 

10 

17   10 

Aug.    1860 

Sept.    1859 

„                       -             - 

. 

- 

3 

1 

U 

16   11 

Feb.     1861 

Feb.     1856 

Upper  Remove     - 

Absent 

fi'om    Aug. 

4 

I 

1857  to  Feb.  1859 

. 

\i 

16     6 

Aug.    1861 

Oct.      1858 

Upper  Middle,  1st  division 

- 

- 

1 

1 

13 

17     2 

Feb.     1861 

Aug.    1858 

5th  Form,  2nd  division     - 

- 

- 

4 

2 

14 

17     5 

Aug.    1860 

)1 

„ 

- 

- 

2 

I 

15 

18   11 

,, 

Feb.     1858 

Upper  Middle,  1st  division 

- 

- 

3 

2 

16  F. 

IS     0 

'» 

Sept.    1859 

5th  Form 

- 

- 

1 

2 

17 

18     4 

Aug.    1857 

Lower  Jliddle,  2nd  division 

- 

1 

1 

18 

17     4 

Oct.  "  1860 

Aug.    1858 

5th  Form,  2nd  division 

- 

3 

1 

19 

18     8 

„ 

Feb.     1857 

Lower  Middle.  2nd  division 

- 

- 

4 

1 

20 

18     0 

jj 

Oct.      1857 

Lower  Middle,  i.st  division 

- 

- 

2 

2 

21  F. 

18      1 

J» 

Aug.    1856 

Lower  Middle.  2nd  division 

- 

- 

3 

1 

22  F. 

18     5 

Feb.     1856 

Upper  Remove 

- 

- 

3 

2 

23 

16     9 

Aug."  1861 

Oct.      1858 

Lower  Middle,  1st  division 

- 

- 

1 

Nat.  Phil. 

24 

18     2 

Feb.     1861 

Feb.     1858 

lyower  Jliddle,  2nd  division 

- 

- 

3 

„ 

25 

16   10 

„ 

Feb.     1859 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  division 

- 

. 

3 

I 

26  F. 

16     8 

Aug.    1861 

Aug.    1858 

5th  Form,  2nd  division     - 

- 

- 

1 

Nat.  PhiL 

27 

18     5 

Feb.     1861 

,, 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  divisiou 

- 

- 

3 

1 

28 

18     1 

„ 

5th  Form,  2nd  division     - 

- 

- 

2 

2 

29 

17     9 

Aug,    1861 

Feb.  "  1859 

L'ppor  Jliddle,  1st  division 

- 

- 

2 

Nat.  Phil. 

30 

IS     3 

,, 

Feb.     1857 

Upper  Remove 

- 

- 

4 

,^ 

31 

17     3 

Oct.      1861 

Aug.    1858 

Upper  Jliddle,  2nd  division 

. 

. 

2 

2 

32 

17     9 

Aug.    1861 

Feb.     1858 

Upper  Jliddle,  1st  division 

- 

. 

4 

2 

33 

17     2 

11 

Oct.      1858 

Upper  Jliddle,  2nd  division 

. 

- 

3 

2 

34 

16     7 

Oct.      1861 

April   1860 

5th  Form 

- 

- 

2 

2 

35 

18     1 

Aug.    1857 

Lower  Jliddle,  2nd  division 

- 

. 

4 

2 

36  F. 

16     3 

,, 

Feb.     1859 

Upper  Jliddle,  2nd  division 

_ 

. 

2 

2 

37 

16     6 

„ 

Sept.    1859 

5th  Form,  2nd  division 

- 

4 

2 

38 

18     0 

f» 

Oct.     1857 

Lower  Jliddle,  2nd  division 

. 

- 

4 

Nat.  PhiL 

39 

17     3 

Feb.     1 859 

I'pper  Jliddle,  1st  division 

- 

_ 

4 

2 

40 

16  10 

„ 

Sept.    1858 

Upper  Jiiddle,  2nd  division 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

41 

17     3 

1> 

Aug.    1853 

1  3rd  Form  (^lowest  at  that 
1     time). 

- 

4 

2 

42 

19     4 

'• 

Aug.    1856 

!  Upper  liemove     -  " 

- 

- 

2 

2 

*  The  age,  in  every  case,  is  given  to  December  1S61. 

f  Wherever  Nat.  Phil,  is  put,  it  indicates  that  the  boy  learns  Natural  Philosoph}  ;  where  a  number,  it  indicates  that  the 
learns  modern  languages,  and  that  he  is  placed  in  the  .set  denoted  by  the  number. 

{  The  letter  F.  denotes  that  the  boy  is  a  Foundationer. 

§  In  these  tables.  Lower  Jliddle  First  Division  corresponds  to  w  hat  is  now  called  Upper  Jliddle  Third  Division  ;  and  Lower 
Middle  Second  Division  to  what  is  now  called  Lower  Middle.     The  names  of  these  forms  are  often  changed. 

Zz 
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TABLE  B. 
.  RUGBY. 


o 


H 

a 
a 
H 


No. 


1  F. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7F. 

8 

9 
10 

11  E. 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22  F. 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Trs.  Mths 

15  11 
15   8 

15  6 

16  10 
16  0 
15  8 
15  11 

15  6 

16  8 
15  10 
15  6 
15  11 

17  8 
17  7 
17  11 


16 
17 
16 
16 


18  10 

16  3 

18  1 

18  5 

16  9 

17  8 

17  .3 
16  2 

18  2 


Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 


Aug.    1860 
Feb.     1861 


Aug.    1S61 


Oct.      1861 


Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  whicli  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 


Oct.  1857 

Feb.  1860 

Oct,  1859 

Aug.  1859 

Oct.  1859 

Aug.  1860 

Sept.  1859 


Feb. 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

Feb. 

April 

Aug. 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 


1859 
1859 
18.59 
1860 
1859 
1858 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1855 
1858 
1861 
1858 


Feb.     1859 
Aug.    1858 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Aihnission 

into  School. 


Set  in  which  the  Boy  is 
placed  in 


Mathe- 
matics. 


Modem 
Languages  or 

Natural 
Philosophy, 


Lower  Middle,  2nd  division 

Lower  5th 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle     - 

1st  div,.  Upper  Middle 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle     - 

Lower  5tli 

1st  div,,  Upper  Middle 

2nd  div.,  Lower  Middle  - 
1st  div.,  LTpper  Middle 
2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle  - 
5th  Form,  2ud  division  - 
2nd  div,.  Upper  Middle  - 
1st  div,,  Lower  Middle 
2nd  div..  Lower  Middle  - 
1st  div..  Upper  Middle 

5th  Form,  2nd  division 
Lower  Middle 
Upper  Remove 
2nd  div,,  Upper  Middle     - 
1st  Form  -  -  - 

2nd  div,.  Upper  Middle     - 
5th  Form  -  -  - 

2nd  div,.  Upper  Middle     - 
1st  div,,  Lower  Middle 
3rd  div,.  Upper  Middle     - 
Lower  5th 


One  quarter 


One  half  year 
Six  weeks 


Five  weeks'  absence 


4 
1 

•2 

4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
5 
3 
5 
3 
1 
5 
4 


Nat.  Phil. 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 


o 
M 


« 

O 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11  F, 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22  F, 
23 
24 

25 
26  F. 

27 
28  F. 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33  F. 

34 

35 


15     5 

15  11 

17  6 
17    11 

16  6 

17  2 

17  1 
16  9 

18  0 
16  1 
16  6 

15  11 

16  2 

17  10 

16  10 
15     2 

17  5 
17  ■  6 
15     5 


16 
17 

16 
17 
16 


18  3 

15  6 

15  11 

16  10 

16  1 
15  0 
15      7 


15 
15 
17 
16 


Feb,     1861 


Oct. 
Feb, 


1860 
1861 


Oct,  1860 

Aug,  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 


Oct.      1861 


Aug.    1859 

Feb.  1858 
Aug.    1859 

Feb.  '  1859 

Aug.  1858 

Feb.  1860 

Feb.  1859 

Feb.  1861 

Feb.  1860 

Aug.  1859 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1 857 

Aug.  1860 

Aug."  1859 
Feb.  1861 
Sept.    1859 

Feb.  1860 

Feb.  1858 

Feb.  1860 

Feb.  1857 

Feb.  1860 

Aug.    1858 

Feb.  "  1858 
Aug.    1858 

Aug.    1860 

Feb.  'i860 

Oct.  "  1860 
Feb.     1860 


Upper  Middle,  2nd  div, 
1st  div.,  Lower  Middle 

2nd  div.,  Lower  Middle 
1st  div..  Upper  Middle 
2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle 


5th,  2nd  division - 
1st  div..  Upper  Middle 


5th  div,,  2nd  division 

Lower  Middle 

5th  div,,  2nd  division 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle     - 
5th  div,,  2nd  division 
2nd  div..  Upper  Middle  - 

1st  div,.  Upper  Middle     - 
Upper  Remove     - 
1st  div,,  Upper  Middle    - 
Remove  -  -  - 

2nd  div,,  Upper  Middle  - 

Lower  Remove    - 

2nd  div,,  Upper  Middle  - 
Lower  Middle 

1st  div,.  Upper  Middle    - 


2nd  div,.  Upper  Middle 
1st  div..  Upper  Middle 


6  weeks,  Oct.,  Aug.  ^ 
Oct.,  1861,  I 


6  weeks.  May,  June 

1861, 
4  weeks,  Nov,  1858 


6  weeks,  Nov.,  Dec. 

IRBO. 


8  weeks,  April,  June 
1860. 


6     months,     Sept., 
April  1860. 


8  weeks,  Oct.,  Dec. 
1860. 


4 
5 
2 
6 

2 
2 
2 
1 
4 

5" 

4 
1 

1 
4 
1 

:! 
4 

3 
5 
4 
6 
4 

3 
3 
5 


Nat,  PhiL 


3 
3 
3 
2 

4 

3 

3 

Nat,  Phil. 


3 

1 

Nat,  Phil. 
2 
4 

2 

1 


1 
3 
3 

5 

4 

4 

Nat,  Phil. 
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Set  in  which  the  Boy  is  | 

placed  in              | 

EUGBY. 

No. 

Age. 

Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 

Date 
f  Admission 
nto  .School. 

Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  wliicli  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 

T  on  ^■4'li    rtf  tt  mT 

1 

jjengin  oi  H-uy          — 
protracted  Absence 
since  Admission 
into  School. 

Modern 
Mathe-     Languages  or 
matics.         Natural 

1 

Philosophy. 

- 

frs.  Mths. 

1 

1 

1 

15     5 

Aug.    1861 

Feb.     1860 

Lower  Middle 

- 

2 

Nat.  Phil. 

2 

15  11 

Sept.    1859 

Upper  Kemove     - 

-       -       - 

3 

2 

3 

17     3 

Oct.  "i860 

Jan.     1859 

Lower  Middle 

- 

3 

4      • 

4 

15      I 

April   1860 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  div.   - 

- 

6 

4 

CO 

5 

16     1 

Aug."  1861 

Aug.    1861 

5th  Form,  2nd  division    - 

- 

1 

3 

[C 

Q 

6 

17     2 

Aug.    1860 

Sept.    1859 

Upper  Middle,  1st  division 

.  .'       "  i 

2 

3 

oS 

TF. 

15     1 

Aug.    1861 

Feb.     1859 

Lower  Remove     - 

6  weeks  in  1860  -     1 

7 

4 

> 

8 

16     1 

Aug.    1860 

Aug.    1856 

Lower  Middle 

- 

/ 

Nat.  Phil. 

(3 

9 

13     7 

Feb.     1861 

Feb.     1861 

Upper  Middle,  1st  division 

-             -             - 

4 

4 

A 

10 

16      1 

Aug.    1860 

Feb.     1859 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  division 

- 

6 

2 

11 

15     5 

Oct.     1860 

Sept.    1859 

)>                     »» 

- 

5 

4 

a 

12 

17   10 

Feb.     1861 

Feb.     1858 

Lower  Middle 

- 

1 

Nat.  Phil. 

& 

13 

16     9 

April  1860 

Upper  Middle,  1st  division 

. 

5 

Nat  Phil. 

§  »^ 

14 

18     8 

Aug."  1861 

Feb.     1857 

Upper  Remove     - 

1  month  in  1858  - 

6 

Nat.  Phil. 

^8 

15 

16     6 

Sept.    1859 

Lower  Middle 

- 

7 

2       ■ 

O     50 

16 

17     3 

April"  1861 

Feb.     1858 

Upper  Remove     - 

10  weeks  in  1858 

2 

Nat.  Phil. 

17 

18 

16  3 

17  2 

Aug.    1860 
Feb.     1861 

Feb.     1859 

Lower  Middle,  1st  division 

6  weeks  in  1861   - 

6 
2 

3 
Nat.  Phil. 

19 

17      1 

^ 

Sept.    1859 

Upper  Middle,  1st  division 

- 

3 

4 

go 

20 

17     8 

Feb.     1859 

Upper  Middle,  3rd  division 

- 

3 

5 

O 

21 

17   10 

Aug."  1861 

Aug.    1857 

Upper  Remove    - 

- 

2 

Nat.  Phil. 

22 
23  F. 

17     6 
15   11 

Feb.  "  1861 

Feb.     1860 
Sept.    1857 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  division 
3rd  Form,  Lower  School  - 

3  months  in  1859 

4 
6 

4 
t 

pi^ 

24 

18     5 

April  1861 

Aug.    1S57 

Lower  Middle,  1st  division 

-             -             - 

6 

5 

Ci2 

25 

18     6 

Aug.    1860 

Feb.     1858 

Upper  Remove     - 

3  months  in  1859 

2 

2 

b 

26 

17     3 

Aug.    1861 

May     1860 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  division 

- 

7 

t 

fc4 

27  F. 

17   10 

April  1861 

Feb.     1855 

Fourth  Form 

- 

7 

3 

o 

28 

18     3 

Aug.    1861 

Feb.     1857 

Upper  Remove     - 

- 

5 

5 

0 
X 
o 

29 

15     8 

Aug.    1861 

5th  Form,  2nd  division    - 

- 

5 

5 

30 

16     8 

Oct.      1861 

Feb.     1860 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  division 

- 

5 

5 

C/3 

31 

15     9 

Feb.     1861 

Lower  Middle 

- 

■     4 

5 

32 

15     7 

Aug.    1859 

Upper  Middle,  2nd  division 

- 

5 

5 

33 

16      1 

^^ 

April   1860 

Upper  Middle,  1st  division 

4 

5 

;^ 

34 

16      1 

ft 

Oct.      1860 

" 

i 
i 

5 

5 

1 

16     5 

Aug.    1861 

Feb.     1860 

1st  div.,  Upper  Middle     - 

1 

3 

1 

2 

16   10 

Aug.    1860 

Feb.     1859 

1st  div.,  Lower  Middle     - 

2  months,  1861      - 

5 

3 

O 

3F. 

15     4 

Feb.     1861 

Sept.    1859 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle     - 

-               -              - 

7 

2 

n 

4 

16      1 

Feb.     1861 

2nd  div.,  5th 

-               -               - 

5 

5 

n 

5F. 

13     9 

Aug."  1861 

ty 

1st  div.,  Upper  Middle     - 

. 

6 

Nat.  Phil. 

o 

6 

16     8 

Aug.    1860 

Feb.     1859 

2nd  div,,  Upper  Middle  - 

- 

6 

3 

w 

7 

15   10 

Feb.     1861 

Sept.    1859 

Lower  Middle      - 

-               -              - 

6 

4 

? 

8 

16     4 

Oct.     1860 

Oct.      1860 

2nd  div.,  5tti 

. 

7 

3 

s 

9 

16     5 

}1 

April   1860 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle   - 

. 

5 

Nat.  Phil. 

Q 

10 

14     2 

Feb.     1861 

Aug.    1860 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle     - 

- 

3 

4 

O 

11 

16     8 

Oct.     1860 

Sept.     1859 

Lower  Middle 

- 

2 

4 

Ed 

12 

18     2 

Feb.     1861 

Feb.     1858 

Upper  Remove     - 

. 

5 

Nat.  Phil. 

CO  d 

Cm     .J 

13 

16     5 

Aug.    1861 

Sept.    1859 

2nd  div..  Upper  Middle   - 

- 

3 

5 

14 

17   11 

Aug.    1860 

Oct.      1859 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle    - 

- 

6 

4 

S  " 

15 

16     9 

Aug.    1861 

Aug.    1860 

»» 

- 

6 

5 

fr4< 

16 

17     6 

Oct.     1860 

Aug.    1858 

1st  div..  Lower  Middle     - 

2  months,  1859     - 

5 

3 

SH  ^ 

17 

15   10 

Aug.    1861 

Aug.    1859 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle   - 

. 

2 

Nat.  Phil. 

■go 

18 

16     9 

,j 

Aug.    1859 

)i 

- 

3 

5 

a    ■ 

19 

15   10 

^_ 

Oct.     1860 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle    - 

. 

7 

2 

C3    ftJ 

20 

16      5 

Feb.  "l861 

Sept.    1859 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle    - 

- 

6 

4 

21 

15     6 

Aug.    1861 

Feb.     1861 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle    - 

- 

6 

5 

^o 

22 

15     4 

J, 

April  1860 

,, 

- 

2 

5 

23 

15     7 

Sept.    1861 

Sept.    1859 

Lower  Middle 

6  weeks,  1860 

7 

4 

H 

24 

17     4 

Oct.      1860 

Oct.     1860 

2nd  div.,  5th 

3  months,  1861 

5 

5 

s 

25 

16     0 

Aug.    1861 

»♦ 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle     - 

- 

6 

5 

26 

15   10 

,^ 

Aug.    1861 

2nd  div.,  5th 

-               -               - 

7 

5 

27 

18     3 

Aug.  'l86e 

April   1856 

4th 

6  months,  1858     - 

7 

4 

o 

28 

15     4 

Oct.     1861 

April   1860 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle    - 

- 

4 

5 

5 

29 

14     3 

,1 

Feb.     1861 

,, 

- 

7 

2 

ctfi 

30 

15     9 

t) 

»j 

,» 

- 

2 

5 

fa 

31 

16     6 

Aug.    1859 

Lower  Middle 

6  weeks,  1859 

6 

2 

1. 
;3 

32 

15      1 

)> 

Aug.    1860 

„                 .            - 

- 

4 

4 

L        33 

17     7 

li 

May     1858 

2nd  div.,  Lower  Middle  - 

1 

3 

Nat  Phil. 

Z  z  -2 
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TABLE  B. 
RUGBY. 


o 
a 


•^      00 


«  .2 

O  en 

w  P 

P  m 

a  .b 


M 


o     a 
2   < 


No. 


."? 

4 

.T 

fi 

7 

SF, 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1,5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28  F. 
29 
30 

31  F. 
02 
33 
34 
3."> 
3(; 

38 


Age. 


Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  JScliool.  I 


Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  wliicli  placed 

on  his 
Admission  into  School. 


IF. 

2 

3F. 

4F. 


S 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13  F. 
14 
15 
16 

17  F. 
18 

19  F. 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29  F. 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 


Yrs.  Mtlis, 
15   1 


16  4 

17  1 
15  7 

15  3 

16  U 
14  10 

17  2 

14  3 

15  6 

15  11 
17  5 

16  2 
14  11 

16  3 

17  4 
17  6 
16  11 
14  8 
16  9 

16  10 
14  6 

17  1 
17  1 

14  10 

15  11 
15  0 
13  9 


15 
15 
13 
14 
15 
14 
IG 


16  11 
16  7 

14  11 


14 
16 
15 
13 
16 
17 
14 
16 


14  0 

IG  0 

14  4 

15  2 
18  1 

16  0 

17  5 

18  7 
14  3 
16  10 
13  9 


14 
16 
17 
IC 
16 
16 
15 
17 
14 
15  2 

15  10 

16  8 


13  11 

16  7 


16 
15 
15 


Aug.  1860 

Feb.  1860 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.  1860 

April  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug."  1861 

Feb.  1861 


Oct.  1861 


Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 


1859 
1860 
ISoS 
1859 

1858 
1861 
1857 
1861 
1859 
1860 
1859 
1860 
1860 


Lower  Middle 

2nd  division,  Upper  Jliddle 

Remove     -  -  - 

Lower  Remove 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  division,  Upper  Middle 

4th  Form  -  -  - 

1st  division,  Upper  Middle 
4th  Form  -  -  - 

2nd  division,  Upper  Sliddle 
4th  Form  -  -  - 

Lower  Middle 
2nd  division.  Upper  Middle 


Length  of  au.v 

protracted  Absence 

since  .\dnnssion 

into  School. 


Set  in  which  the  Boy  is 
placed  in 


Mathe- 
matics. 


3  monAs  in  1860  ■ 


Aug. 

1861 

Feb. 

1&60 

Feb. 

1858 

April 

1861 

Oct. 

1859 

^ 

Aug. 

1860 

Oct. 

1860 

Aug. 

1859 

Feb. 

1861 

Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 

1861 

Aug. 

1861 

Feb. 

1861 

Feb. 

1858 

Aug. 

1861 

Aug. 

1860 

Feb. 

1860 

April 

1861 

Aug. 

I860 

Aug. 

1861 

Aug. 

1861 

4th  Form  - 

2nd  division,  Upper 
Lower  Middle 
2nd  division.  Upper 
Lower  Middle 
1st  division.  Upper 
Lower  Middle 
2nd  division.  Upper 
Lower  Middle 
2nd  division,  L^pper 
1st  division,  L^pper 


Middle 

Middle 

Middle 

Middle 

Middle 
Middle 


Feb. 
Atig. 


1860 
1861 


April  1861 
Feb.  1860 
April  1869 
Oct.      1861 


Lower  Middle 

1st  division.  Upper  Middle 


2nd  division,  Upper  Middle 


Lower  Middle 

Ist  division.  Upper  Middle 


3  months  in  1860 


14  9 


Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 

Easter  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1361 
Easter  1  SGI 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Easter  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
April   1861 

Aug."  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
April  18G1 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.    1861 


Sept.    1861 
Aug.    1861 

Oct.   1861 


Aug. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Oct. 


1861 
1861 
1859 
1861 
1858 
1859 


Easter  1861 
Aug.    1859 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Feb. 


1861 
18C0 
1861 
1859 


Kept.  18  56 
Aug.  1860 
Easter  1859 
Oct.  1858 
April  1860 
Oct.  1860 
Feb.  18G1 
April  1861 
April    1858 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 


1859 
1860 
1860 
1859 
1861 
1858 
1861 
1859 
1858 
1859 


Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1860 

Aug."  1859 

Aug.    1861 


1st  div.,  Upper  Middle  - 

Low.  School,  Upp.  Remove 

2nd  div.,  Lower  Middle  - 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle  - 

Upper  Remove    - 

2nd  div,.  Upper  Middle  - 

1st,  Upper  Middle 

Lower  jliddle 

1st  div..  Upper  Middle  - 

Lower  Middle 

3rd  Form 

2nd  div..  Upper  Middle   - 

Upper  Remove    - 

2nd  div..  Lower  Middle  - 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div.,  X'pper  Middle   - 

1st  div.,  Upper  Middle     - 

4th  Form 

2Dd  div.,  L'pper  Middle   - 

1st  div.,  ITpper  Middle  - 
4tli  Form 

Isf  div.,  Uppe/  Middle  - 

2nd  div..  Lower  Middle  - 

2nd  div..  Upper  Middle  - 

3rd  Form 
Lower  Middle 


2nd  div..  Upper  Middle 
Lower  Middle 

2nd  div..  Upper  Middle 


5  weeks'  absence, 
October  and  No- 
vember 1859. 


Easter  to  Midsum- 
mer 1860. 


Modern 
Languages  or 

?*  atural 
Philosophy. 


3 

Nat.  Phil. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Nat.  Phil. 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

i 

5 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

o 

6 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Nat.  Phil 

5 

3 

6 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2 
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o 
a 
a 


o   ^ 

O      c 


Xo. 


Ago. 


Bate 

of  Entrance 

into  Form 

or  Division, 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 


Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  whicli  placed 

un  his 
Admission  into  School. 


1 

2r. 

3 
4 
5 
6F. 


'jr. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Ij 

16  F. 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22  F. 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30  r. 

31 
32 
33 
34 


Yrs.  Mths. 
17  9 


1.5  11 

16  0 

15  2 

17  8 
17  8 

13  11 

14  6 
13  5 
17  4 

16  5 

15  5 


Easter  1860 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1860 


Oct. 
Feb. 


1860 
1861 


16 
16 
15 
16 


15  10 

16  9 

15  10 

16  2 


16 
15 

17 
16 
16 
16 
16 


Oct.  I860 
Easter  1861 
Aag.  1860 
June  1860 
Easter  1861 
April  1861 
Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Feb.     1861 

Aug."  1861 

Feb.  "  1861 

Aug."  1861 

Feb.  "  1861 
Oct.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1861 


Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Easter  1858 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
l\Iarchl859 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.    I860 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1858 
1859 
I8G0 


Sept.  1858 

Aug.  I860 

Oct.  1859 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  I860 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  185S 

April  1859 

Aug.  1860 

Feb.  1859 

Feb.  1861 
Easter  1 86 1 

April  1859 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1858 

Feb.  1860 

Sept.  1859 

Oct.  1861 


Louver  Middle 


Lower  Remove     - 

2nd  div.  Upper  Middle 

Lower  Keniove    - 

4th 

Upper  Remove     - 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle 

Lower  Middle 


Upper  Remove    - 

Lower  Middle 

4th 

Upper  Remove     - 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle 

3rd 

4th 

Lower  Middle 

Lower  Remove     - 
Upper  Remove     - 

4th 
3rd 
Lower  Middle 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


Set  in  which  the  Boy  is 
placed  in 


Mathe- 
matics. 


6  weeks,  1860 


2  months,  186 1 


2nd  div..  Upper  Middle    -  i  - 


Modern 
Languages  oi 

Natural 
Philosophy. 


4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
5 
4 
4 
2 
5 
5 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
1 
2 
Nat.  Phil. 
4 
2 

4 
4 
5 
5 

5 
1 
Nat.  Phil. 


(^  a 
u  g-i 
•4  ^ 
Q  Uj 

a  ^ 
•■^  a 

K.2 

r  o 
^^ 

2  § 

o< 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8F. 

9 

10  F. 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16  F. 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30  F. 
31 
32 


16 

9 

15 

o 

14 

8 

15 

2 

15 

4 

17 

10 

14 

11 

14 

8 

14 

5 

14 

4 

17 

8 

16 

6 

15 

9 

14 

6 

16 

11 

16 

1 

16 

9 

13 

9 

15 

7 

18 

9 

18 

I 

15 

6 

15 

1 

13 

7 

12 

9 

14 

7 

13 

6 

16 

4 

15 

9 

13 

10 

14 

3 

14 

4 

Feb. 
Aug. 

Feb. 
April 

Feb. 
April 

Feb. 
Aug. 
April 
Aug. 

Oct. 
April 

Feb. 


1861 
1860 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1860 
I86I 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1860 
1861 
1861 


Aug.  1861 
Oct.  I860 
Aug.  1861 

Feb."l861 
Aug.  I860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Oct.  1861 


Sept. 

1859 

Aug. 

1860 

Feb. 

1859 

Aug. 

1860 

Sept. 

1859 

Feb. 

1861 

Feb. 

1859 

Aug. 

1860 

Aug. 

1861 

Feb. 

1859 

Sept. 

1859 

Feb. 

1861 

Feb. 

1860 

Sept. 

1859 

Feb. 

1859 

Aug. 

1861 

Feb. 

1858 

Sept. 

1859 

I'eb. 

1861 

Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 

1861 

Aug. 

'l859 

Aug. 

1860 

I<'eb. 

1859 

Oct. 

1861 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle 

Lower  Middle 

Upper  Remove 

1st  div.,  Lower  Middle 

2nd  div..  Upper  Middle 

Third  Form    - 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div.,  Upper  Middle 

Fourth  Form  - 

Lower  Remove 

2ud  div..  Upper  Middle 

L'pper  Remove 
Lower  Middle 
2nd  div.,  Lower  Middle 
2nd  div.,  Upper  Sliddle 

2nd  div..  Lower  Middle 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div..  Upper  Jliddle 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div..  Upper  Middle 


Remove  -         -         - 
Lower  Middle 
Fovu-th  Form  - 
2nd  div..  Upper  Middle 


Seven  weeks 


1 8  months 


2 
5 
Nat.  Phil. 
3 
5 
3 
4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
3 


a  o 


CM   h 

.  .J 
o  a 


g  go 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 

12  F. 
13 
14 
15 
IS 


16  1 

16  6 

15  5 

14  7 

15  5 
15  10 
15  3 


15 
14 
14 
14 
12 
15 
15 
15 
13 


Sept.  1861 


Feb. 1861 
Aug.  1860 


Feb. 

Oct, 
Feb. 
Aug 

Aug. 
Aug, 
Au;^ 

Feb.' 

Aug. 


I860 
.  1860 

1861 
.  1860 

1861 

1860 

.  1861 

1861 

1861 


Lower  Middle 


2ud  div..  Upper  Sliddle 
Lower  Middle 


2nd  div..  Upper  Bliddle 

Lower  Middle 

2nd  div..  Upper  Middle 

Lower  Middle 


I 
Nat.  Phil. 


This  Form  was  constituted  only  in  September  1861. 
Z  z  3 
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TABLE  B. 
RUGBY. 


w   I 
e<   I. 

it 

o  w 

!C   « 

Q 


No. 


H 

o 

O 

<? 
«■ 


9  o 

Q   O 


o 
o 
ta 

CO 


a< 


Pm  in 

S  = 
«-2  J 

B  J, 

^■S 

O  o 

o 
o 
ta 


17 
18 
19 
20 

21  P. 

22  F. 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 


Age. 


Yrs.  Mths, 

13  1 

14  U 

13  11 
17      9 

15  6 
11  5 
15  11 
15     5 

15  4 

16  0 

15  3 

16  11 

14  1 


Date 

of  Entrance 

into  Form 

or  Division. 


Date 

of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 


Porm  or  Division 
of  Form  in  which  placed 

on  liis 
Admission  into  Scliool. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14  F. 
15 
16 

17  F. 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22  F. 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Sept.  1861 
Oct.  1861 
Sept.  1861 

Oct."l861 


Aug.  1861 


Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Feb. 1859 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1859 

Feb."l861 
Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Oct.  1861 


15  10 

16  8 

16  9 

17  0 
16  11 
16  0 
16  2 

14  6 

15  3 

16  3 
16  11 
15  2 
15  2 

14  7 

15  10 
14  7 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24  F. 
25 
26 
2: 


12 
17 
17 
15 


15  0 

13  7 

16  G 

14  1 

15  7 

16  3 
16  8 


Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

April  1860 

Aug.  1860 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

AprU"  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
April  1861 
Aug.  1861 

Oct.  "  1860 
April  1860 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1861 


Aug. 

Feb. 

April 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Aug. 


1861 
1861 
1860 
1856 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1860 
1859 
1860 
1859 
1861 
1860 
1858 
1861 
1861 
1860 
18.59 
1857 
1861 


2nd  div..  Upper  Middle 


Lower  Middle 
Third  Form     -- 

Lower  Middle 
Upper  Kemove 
Lower  Middle 


Fourth  i'orm  - 
3rd,  Upper  Jliddle 


Set  in  which  the  Boy  is 
placed  in 


Mathe- 
matics. 


Ten  days 


1  ■week  for  journey 
from  Canada. 


Modern 
Languages  or 

Natural 
Philosophy. 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

April 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Feb. 


1861 
1861 
1860 
1860 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1860 


Lower  Middle 


3rd 

Remove    - 

Lower  Remove 

Lower  Middle 

Kemove    - 

3rd 

Lower  Middle 

3rd 

Lower  Remove 

3rd 

Remove    - 
Lower  Middle 
Lower  Remove 

3rd 

Lower  Middle 
Lower  Remove 
Lower  Middle 


4th 

Lower  Remove 

Upper  Remove 
Lower  Middle 
4th 


16  3 

15  4 

16  4 

12  3 
14  11 

14  3 

15  6 
15  5 
14  3 

14  10 

15  9 

15  5 

16  6 

1.5  10 

15  1 

15  2 

16  3 
16  0 
15  10 


Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Christmas 

1860. 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Aug.  I860 


Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1860 

Aug.  1859 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  "  1861 

Aug.  1860 


14  8 
12  4 
16  1 

14  2 

15  10 


April  1861  i  April  1861 

Feb.  1861  Sept.  1859 

Sept.  1861 

Feb.  1861 


April  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Oct,  1861 


Feb. 
Feb. 

1858 
1861 

Feb.' 

1859 

Aug. 

1861 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 

Sept. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

1859 
1860 
1859 

Sept. 

1861 

Lower  Middle 

Lower  Remove 

Lower  Middle 
Upper  Remove 
3rd  Form 
Lower  Middle 


Upper  Remove 
Lower  Middle 

Lower  Remove 
4th  Form 
Lower  Middle 

Lower  Remove 
Lower  Middle 


Upper  Remove 
Lower  Remove 

4th  Form 
Lower  Middle 


4  weeks, 
1  month 


1  fortnight 

1  half  year 
1  fortnight 

3  months   - 


5  weeks 
14  weeks 


1  fortnight 


5  weeks 
1  half  year 

9  weeks     - 


1 

1 

o 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

I 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 


3  months,  1860 


3 
1 
4 

3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 


Nat.  Phil. 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 


2 
3 
2 

2 
2 
I 
Nat.  FhU. 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
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o 
w 

Q 


O 

o 
a 
o 


o 

1-1 


No. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12  F. 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20  F. 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25  F. 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30  F. 
31 
32 
33 

34  F. 
35 

36  F. 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


Age. 


Yrs.  Mths, 

15  7 

16  8 

16  6 

15  7 

16  4 

14  10 

15  8 
15  5 

14  10 

15  4 
15  4 

13  5 

14  10 

15  0 
14  6 


Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  School. 


Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  wliich  placed 

on  Ixis 
Admission  into  Scliool. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  School. 


13  11 
15  7 


15 

11 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

15  2 

14  1 


Nov.  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Oct.  1860 

Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 


Sept.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
April  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Faster!  861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Aug.  1861 

April  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 


Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 


April  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1861 

Nov."l861 
Oct.  1861 
Nov.  1861 


Oct. 

1861 

Aug. 

1860 

Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

1860 
1858 
1861 

Aug. 

1860 

Feb. 

1861 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 

1860 
1859 
1861 

Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 
April 
Aug. 
Aug. 

1861 
1859 
1860 
1861 

Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 

1861 

Sept.  1859 
Aprill861 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1861 

April' 1860 
Aug.  1858 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Feb.    1861 

Easter  1861 
Nov.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Sept.  1859 


Upper  Remove* 

The  Form  next  below  the 

Remove. 
Form     next     below     the 

Remove. 
Upper  Remove 
2nd  Form       -         -         - 
Upper  Remove 


Form  below  the  Remove 

3rd  Form        .         .         - 

Upper  Remove* 

4th  Form        .         -         - 

Upper  Remove 

3rd  Fonn        .         -         - 

Form  below  the  Remove 

Upper  Remove 

Form  below  the  Remove 

3rd  Form        -         -         - 

Upper  Remove 

1st  Form         -         -         - 

Upper  Remove 

4th  Form 

3rd  Form  -  -  - 
4th  Form  -  -  - 
Upper  Remove 

Form  below  the  Remove* 

3rd  Form        .         -         - 

Upper  Remove 

Form  below  the  Remove* 

Upper  Remove 

3rd  Form 

Form  below  the  Remove 

3rd  Form        -         -         t 

Form  below  the  Remove 

4th  Form        -         -         - 

Form  below  the  Remove 

Upper  Remove 

4th  Form        -         -         - 


Set  in  which  the  Boy  is 
placed  in 


Mathe- 
matics. 


One  month,  1861 


One  month,  1861 


Three  weeks,  1861 


Three  weeks,  1861 


1  F. 

2F. 

3F. 

4 

5 

6F. 

7 

8 

9 

10  F. 

11  F. 

12  F. 

13  F. 
14 

15  F. 

16  F. 

17  F. 
IS 
19 

20  F. 
21 
22 

23  F. 

24  F. 


14 
14 
12 
13 
15 


10  10 

14  1 

15  3 
13  7 

11  7 

11  6 

13  2 

14  7 
13  1 


April  1860    Feb.l  1,1859 


14 

6 

13 

6 

14 

1 

13 

10 

11 

4 

13 

8 

14 

3 

10 

11 

10 

2 

Feb.    1861 
Aug.  1860 

Aug."l861 
Feb.    1861 


Aug.  1861 
Oct.    1860 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.  "l861 


Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1860 

Aug."l861 

Oct  "l861 
Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.    1861 
Sept.  1859 


Aug.  1861 

Oct.    1859      1st  Form 


3rd  Form 
4th  Form 
1st  Form* 
4th  Form 


Feb.    1860 

Aug. 'l  861 
Aug.  1859 

Aug.  1860 

Aug."l858 
Oct.    1861 

Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Oct.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.    1861 
Aug.  1861 


3rd  Form 

4th  Form 
2nd  Form 

1st  Form 


4th  Form 
1st  Form 


3rd  Form 

2nd  Form 
1st  Form 


Two  months  during 
this  half  year. 


Modern 
Languages  or 

Natural 
Philosophy. 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
I 

2 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
Nat.  Phil. 
3 


TABLE  B. 
RUGBY. 


4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 

3 
3 

2 
2 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


Note— la  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  the  boys  in  classical  work,  I  divide  the  Form  this  half-year  (October. 
1861.)  into  two  divisions  ;  viz.,  Upper  Remove  and  Lower  Remove.  In  classical  work,  these  Forms  are  heard  alternately. 
In  divinity,  history,  &c.,  where  they  are  all  nearly  on  a  par,  they  are  all  heard  together.  In  consequence  of  the  above 
alteration,  the  Form  which  was  previously  called  the  Lower  Remove,  is  now  the  Fourth. 

*  Each  of  these  boys  was  placed  at  fir.st  on  a  Form  above  that  stated,  and,  being  found  unequal  to  it,  was  afterwards 
put  down. 

t  The  First  Form  is  empty  just  at  present. 
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TABLE  B  b. 


General  Arkangement  of  Ecgbt  School  for  teaching  Modern  Languages. 


RUGBY. 


I.  Sixth  Foem 


II.  Uppek  School,  consisting  of  Twenty,  Fifth, '^ 

and  Two  Second  Fifths    -  -  •       •) 

III.  Middle  School,  Uppee  Division,  consist-'i 

iii^  of  two  Divisions  of  Upper  Middle  I.  and  > 
Upper  Middle  II. J 


■  divided  into  2  Sets. 
5  Sets. 


IV.  Middle  School.  Lower  Division,  consist-") 
ins  of  Upper  Middle  III.  and  Two  Divi 
of  Lower  Middle    - 


consist-") 
visions  > 


V.  LowEE  School,  consisting  of  two  Removes,  i 
Fourth, Third,  Second     -  -       •_> 


5  Sets. 


3  Sets. 


4  Sets. 


Making  a  total  of  19  sets,  none  exceeding  .'io  in  number,  and  averaging 
22-23. 


These  .arc  taught  hy  four  masters,  of  whom  two  .arc  engaged  solely  in 
teaching  modern  languages. 

Rev.  P.  Bowden  Smitli  takes    -    8  Sets. 
(t.  Vecquerav,  Esq.  „       -    8     „ 

Rev.  C.  E.  Mobcrly  „       -    2     „ 

Rev.  C.  T.  Arnold  „       -    1     „ 

Eaeh  set  has  two  lessons  a  week,  and  all  lessons  are  prepared  out  of 
school. 

All  boys  must  learn  either  modern  langu.ages  or  natur.al  philosophy ; 
at  t lie  present  time  about  425  are  learning  modern  languages,  and  40 
nat  viral  philosophy  (the  latter  chiclly  in  the  Gth  or  Upper  School);  4 
boys  are  learning  both. 

French  and  German  are  taught  throughout  I.  and  II.,  and  in  the 
Upper  Sets  of  III.,  IV.,  and  V. ;  French  onlV,  in  the  Lower  Sets  cf  III., 
IV.,  and  V. 

To  render  this  possible,  boys  who  are  very  backward  in  either  subject, 
or  both,  are  required  to  have  private  tuition  till  their  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  is  more  on  a  level  with  their  classical  work. 

During  the  present  half-year,  16  boys  have  had  such  private  tuition 
for  the  whole  half-year,  and  24  for  a  quarter. 


Supplementary  Table  (B  b.)  for  Rugby  School  as  arrangod  for  Modern  Languages  and  Mathematics. 


V3 

o 

< 


55 

w 
p 
o 


o 


i 


u 
t-J 

in 


H 
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Sixth  Fohm,  1st  Set. 
lo  Rov-;. 

Hours  of  U'or/(, — 

Monday        lOj  to  11. 
Wednesday  12i  to    U 

Total  1 J  hours  per  -week. 

P.  BowDEX  Smith. 
Nov.  30,  IS61. 


SiXTn  FoKM,  2xr>  Set, 
16  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday         IQitoIl. 
Wednesday' 12i  to    IJ. 

Total  ll  hours  per  week. 


G.  Vecqueb.\y. 
Dee.  2,  1861. 


Upper  School. 

(Including  the  Twenty, 
5th,  and  2  Divisions  of 
2nd,  5th.) 

1st  Set,  20  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Tuesday    gAtolO^. 
Thursday  ^  to  10^. 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

G.  Vecquer.vt. 
Dee.  2,  1861. 


Corre- 

No. 

Classical  Form  in  which 

sponding 
No.  of  the 

Age. 

Date  of 
Admission 

Date  of 
Entrance 

Books  used. 

the  Boy  now  is. 

Boy  in 
Classical 

into  School. 

into  Set. 

Form. 

1 

Yrs.  Mths. 

r  1  '" 

r 

1 

18      1 

Feb.  1858 

Feb.  1860  - 

o 

0 

17      5 

Aug.  1858 

Aug  1860 

:; 

17 

18      4 

Aug.  1857 

Feb.  1861 

4 

6 

IS      7 

Oct.    1856 

,, 

GiJthe,     Italienlsclie 

5     1 

10 

17   10 

Sept.  1859 

,< 

Heise  ;      Voltaire, 

6 

14 

17      5 

Aug.  1858 

Oct.    1860 

.iVlzire;  TIcini:inn's 

f) 

IS      1 

Feb.  1857 

Feb.  1861 

German  Exercises, 
Part  II. ;  Marielte. 

J     8 

All  these  are  in  tlie  ' 

Kill  Form             ") 

i; 

16   11 

Feb.  1856 

Aug.  1861 

•J 

21 

18      1 

Aug.  1856 

?» 

llall'-hours          of 

10 

12 

16     6 

Oct!   1858 

>' 

French     Transla- 

11 

27 

18      ■) 

Aug.  1858 

Oct.    1861 

tiou. 

12 

19 

IS      8 

Feb.  1857 

1,3 

18 

17     4 

Aug.  1858 

,, 

-V 

14 

25 

16   10 

Feb.  1859 

,, 

L15      . 

1 

9 

1 

17   11 

Feb.   1860 

•• 

r  1 

1 

16 

18     0 

Sept.  1859     Aug.  1860 

1 

2 

28 

18      1 

Aug.  1858 

Feb.  1861 

1 

3 

22 

18     5 

Feb.  1856 

Oct.   I860 

4 

32 

17     9 

Feb.  1858 

Aug.  1861 

Madame     de    Stael, 

5 

8 

18      1 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1860 

l)e   TAUemagne  : 

6 

20 

18     0 

Oct.   1857 

Oct   1860 

Jlariette,        Half- 

< 

33 

17     2 

Oct.   1858 

Aug.  1861 

hours    of    French 

8 

All  these  are  in  the  J 

39 

17     3 

Feb,  1859 

Oct.    1861 

Translations ;  Les- 

1     9 

("      6th  Form.             ] 

41 

17     3 

Aug.  1853 

sing,  IMinua  von 
Barnhelm  ;     Hei- 

10 

34 

16      7 

April  1860 

!•) 

11 

40 

16   10 

Sept.  1858 

iy 

man,          German 

12 

31 

17     3 

Aug.  1858 

J» 

Exercises,  Part  II. 

13 

37 

16     6 

Sept.  1859 

., 

14 

36 

16     3 

Feb.  1859 

>» 

15 

42 

19     4 

Aug.  1856 

,, 

i_16 

J 

35 

18      I 

Aug.  1857             „ 

r  1 

20 

9 

16     8 

Feb.  1859 

April  1861 

2 

20 

_      _      - 

7 

15   11 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.  1861 

3 

20 

. 

6 

15     8 

Aug.  1860 

April  1861 

4 

5th 

. 

26 

15     6 

Aug.  1858 

„ 

5 

5th 

-      -      - 

5 

16     6 

Aug.  1859 

ji 

6 

5th 

. 

8 

16     9 

Feb.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Michelet,  Louis  XI. 

7 

20 

- 

24 

16     9 

Feb.  1861 

») 

ct  Charles  le  Te- 

8 
9 

20 
20 

-      "      ~ 

2 

19 

15  8 

16  6 

Feb.  1860 
Oct.    1858 

April  1861 

meraire ;  Life  of 
T(irenne(fortrans- 

10 

5th 

.      -      - 

21 

17      6 

Feb.  1858 

»' 

.     lation  into  French  j: 

1  " 

5th 

.      .      . 

10 

16      1 

Feb.   1861 

Aug.  1861 

Guthe,            Gotz 

12 

20 

. 

11 

15     6 

April  1859 

April  1861 

von  Berlichingen  ; 

13 

20 

.      -      - 

28 

18     2 

Aug.  1858 

„ 

Wittich's  German 

14 

20 

. 

10 

15   10 

Sept,  1859 

)» 

Exercises. 

15 

5  th 

- 

7 

17      1 

Aug.  1858 

Aug.  1861 

16 

20 

_      -      - 

16 

16     4 

Sept.  1859 

>» 

17 

5th 

. 

29 

16      I 

Aug.  1860 

Oct.    1861 

18 

20 

.      -      - 

14 

17     7 

April  1858 

)» 

19 

5th 

_      .      - 

9 

18     0 

Feb.   1859 

„ 

1^20 

20 

-      -      " 

21 

16     3 

Sept.  1859 

)> 
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UrPEK  ScnooL. 
2nd  Set,  23  Boys. 

Hoars  of  Work, — 

Tuesday    9i  to  10;V. 
Thursday  9|  to  loj. 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

X.B. 

2nd,  5th,  (A.)  represents 
Mr.  Anstey's  Div. 

2nd,  5th,  (B.)  represents 
Mr.  Arnold's  Div. 

P.  Bo^v^)K^"  Smith. 
Nov.  30,  1861. 


IJprER  School. 


3rd  Set,  24  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — ■ 

Tuesday    11  to  12. 

Thursday  11  to  12. 

Total,  2  hours  a  week. 


C.  T.  Arnold. 
Dec.  2,  1861. 


Uppek  School. 
4tii  Set,  24  BoTS. 

Hours  of  Work,— 

Tuesday    lOi  to  lU. 
Thursday  loj  to  \\l. 

Total,  2  hours  a  week. 

G.  Vecquekay. 
Dec.  2,  18G1. 


Corre- 

No. 

Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 

sponding 

No.  of  the 

Boy  in 

Cl-issii.-iil 

Age. 

Dute  of 
Admission 
into  School. 

Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 

Books  used. 

Form. 

1 

Yr.'i. 

Mths. 

r  1 

5th     - 

25 

18 

3 

Aug.  1858 

Aug.  1861    1                                          1 

2 

20       - 

22 

18 

1 

Oct.    1855 

Feb.   1861 

3 

20       - 

20 

18 

10 

Aug.  1858 

Oct.    1860 

4 

5th     - 

3 

17 

6 

Feb.  1858 

Feb.   1861 

5 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

3 

15 

4 

Sept.  1859 

Oct.    1860 

6 

20      - 

25 

17 

8 

Aug.  1858 

Feb.  1861 

/ 

5th     - 

11 

16 

6 

Feb.   1860 

April  1860 

8 

5th      - 

27 

15 

11 

Feb.  185S 

April  1861 

Schiller's  Gediclite  ; 

9 
10 
11 

20       - 
5th     - 
20       - 

13 
23 

15 

17 
17 
17 

8 

9 

11 

Feb.   1859 
Feb.   1857 
Aug.  1857 

Aug.  1861 
April  1861 
Oct.   1861 

Roche,  Ecrivains 
Franvais,  Vol.  11.; 
Heimanii'sGerman 

■\  12 

20       - 

3 

15 

6 

Oct.    185U 

Aug.  1861 

Exercises,  Part  1. ; 

13 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

25 

18 

6 

Feb.  1858 

»? 

Jjife    of    Turenne 

14 

5th     - 

4 

17 

11 

Aug.  1859 

April  18G1 

(for  translation 
into  French). 

15 

5th     - 

15 

16 

10 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

16 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

19 

15 

10 

Oct.   1860 

Oct.    ISGI 

17 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

15 

16 

6 

Sept.  1859 

,, 

18 

20      - 

17 

17 

2 

April  1859 

„ 

19 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

2 

15 

11 

Sept.  1859 

„ 

• 

20 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

10 

16 

1 

Feb.   1859 

)» 

21 

20      - 

26 

17 

3 

Aug.  1858 

51 

22 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

31 

16 

G 

Aug.  1859 

L23 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

29 

14 

3 

Feb.   1861 

;,'    J 

r   1 

20th  - 

IS 

16 

8 

Aug.  1860 

Oct.   1861 

2 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

6 

16 

8 

Feb.   1859 

Aug. 1861 

3 

20th  - 

5 

16 

0 

Oct.  1859 

Aug.  1860 

4 

5th    - 

31 

15 

7 

Feb.  1860 

Oct.   1860 

5 

2nd.  5th  (A.") 

6 

17 

2 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.  1861 

Haiifis       Jlurchen  ; 

6 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

8 

n; 

4 

Oct.   1860 

Ang.  1861 

Menioires  de  Clery 

7 

20th  -              - 

8 

15 

6 

Sept.  1859 

i< 

Vol.  IX.  of  Bar- 

8 

20th  - 

23 

18 

5 

Ang.  1858 

M 

riere's         Biblio- 

9 

10 

5th    - 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

1 

16 

15 
17 

5 
G 

Aug.  1 859 
Aug.  1858 

Oct.  'i860 

theque  dey  Me- 
nioires,   relatifs   a 

H 

5th    - 

12 

15 

11 

Aug.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

rhistoire  de  France, 

12 

20th  - 

27 

16 

o 

Feb.  1859 

April  1860 

-  18^  siecle. ;  Wit- 
tich's      Exercises 

13 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

17 

16 

3 

J' 

Aug.  1861 

14 

5th     - 

17 

17 

5 

Aug.  1859 

„ 

(German);  Life  of 
Arai^o,  re-transla- 

13 

20th  - 

4 

16 

10 

»» 

Feb.  1861 

16 

5th    - 

18 

17 

6 

Feb.   1861 

Oct.   1861 

ted  into  French  ; 

17 

2nd,  5th  (B.) 

2 

16 

10 

Feb.   1859 

,. 

German  Accidence 

18 

5th    - 

13 

16 

2 

Feb.   1861 

., 

for  use  of  Rugby 
School 

19 

5th    - 

30 

15 

0 

Aug.  1860 

„ 

20 

20th  - 

12 

15 

11 

Oct.   1860 

„ 

i^\^iA\j\j^* 

21 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

5 

16 

1 

Aug.  1861 

j» 

22 

„             -             - 

27 

17 

10 

Feb.  1855 

,, 

23 

5th    - 

14 

17 

10 

Aug.  1857!           ..         1 

t24 

5th    - 

20 

16 

1 

Feb.  1860 

ri 

5th    - 

G 

17 

2 

Feb.   1859 

Feb.  1861 

1 

2 

5th    - 

•     34 

17 

4 

Feb.   1860 

Aug.  1861 

3 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

3 

17 

3 

Jan.   18.59 

Feb.  1861 

4 

2nd,  .5th  (B.) 

27 

18 

3 

April  1856 

Aug.  I860 

5 

„             -             - 

14 

17 

iT 

Oct.   1859 

Feb.  1861 

6 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

22 

17 

G 

Feb.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

1     7 

5th   - 

28 

16 

10 

Aug.  1858 

,, 

8 

5th  - 

20 

16 

1 

Feb.  1860 

„ 

Mignet  Histoirc   de 

9 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

T 

15 

1 

Feb.  1859 

,, 

la  Revolution  Fran- 

10 

,, 

26 

17 

3 

May  1860 

,^ 

caise,    "Vol.     II. ; 

11 

2ud,  5th  (B.) 

20 

16 

5 

Sept.  1859 

1 

Ahn's         French 

12 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

11 

15 

5 

„ 

.,         1 

Grammar         and 

13 

2nd,  5th  (B.! 

-. 

15 

10 

Exercise  ;  Herder, 

14 

2ud,  5th  (A.) 

19 

17 

1 

;;    !     " 

DerCid.;  Wittich's 

15 

5th  - 

16 

15 

2 

Aug.  1860 

1       German  Exercises; 

16 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

4 

15 

1 

April  1860 

1      Primary    German 

17 

2nd,  5th  (13.) 

32 

15 

1 

Aug.  1860 

Oct.  '1861 

Grammar. 

18 

M                     " 

11 

16 

8 

Sept.  1859 

19 

,,                      - 

10 

14 

2 

Aug.  1860 

20 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

9 

13 

I 

Feb.   1861 

21 

5th  - 

24 

16 

1 

Fe'j.  1860 

22 

2nd,  .5th  (B.) 

17 

15 

10 

Aug.  1860 

23 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 

23 

15 

11 

Sept.  1857 

l_24 

2nd.  5th  (,B.) 

23 

15 

Sept.  1859 

1 
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Upper  School. 
5th  Set,  21  Boy.s. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Tuesday   lOj  to  lU. 
Thursday  lOi  to  11  J. 

Total,  2  hours  per  -week. 

P.  BowDEN  Smith. 
Nov.  30,  1861. 


Middle  School,  Upper 

Division. 
(Including    the    2    Di- 
visions    of    1st    Upp. 
Mid.,  and  of  2nd  Upp. 
Mid.) 

1st  Set,  29  Boy.s. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  3:|^  to  4^. 
Friday  3:^  to  4|. 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

N.B. 

1st,  Upp.  Mid.(A.)  repre- 
sents Mr.  Burrows' 
Div. 

1st,  Upp.  Mid.(B.)  repre- 
sents Mr.  Blake's  Div. 

2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (.A)  re- 
presents Mr.  Butler's 
Div. 

2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  re- 
presents Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's Div. 

P.  BowDEN  Smith. 
Nov.  30,  1861. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Middle  School,  Upper 
Division'. 

2nd  Set,  28  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday,  3i  to  4;^. 

Friday  3:^  to  4i. 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

G.  Vecquerat. 
Dec.  2,  1861. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


r  1 

I  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  new  is. 


2nd,  5th  (B.) 
2nd,  5th  (A.) 
5th  - 

2nd,  5th  (A). 
2nd,  5th  (B.) 
2nd,  5th  (A.) 
2nd,  5th  (B.) 


2nd,  5th  (A.) 
2nd,  5th  (B.) 


2nd,  5th  (A.) 
2nd,  5th  (B.) 

2nd,  5th  (A.) 


Corre- 
sponding 
No.  of  the 

Boy  in 
Classical 

Form. 


Age. 


4 
28 
32 
24 
13 
20 
21 
18 
26 
29 
25 
24 


15 
22 
32 
28 
30 
31 
34 
33 
30 


Trs.  Mths. 


16 
18 
15 
18 
16 
17 
15 
IB 


15  10 

15  8 

16  0 

17  4 


16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 


Date  of 
Admission 
intoScliool. 


Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 


Books  used. 


Feb.  1861 
Feb.  1857 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1857 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1859 
Feb.  1851 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 

Oct.  'i860 


Aug.  1860 
April  1860 
Aug.  1859 
April  1860 
Feb.  1861 

Oct.  'i860 
April  1860 
Feb.  1860 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Au!f.  1851 


Oct.   1860 

(absent    3 

months) 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.  '1861 


Ahn's  3rd  German 
Course ;  Wittich's 
German  Exercises ; 
German  Acci- 
dence ;  La  Fon- 
taine, Fables  ; 
Hamel's  French 
Exercises. 


1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  ■ 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  ■ 


1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
l.<  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)- 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A. )  - 

1st,  Upp'.' Mid.  (B.)  - 
l.st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 


1st.  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.) 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 

l.st,  Upp'.' Mid.  (A.)  - 

2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 


15 

25 

2 

11 

8 

1 

35 

10 

12 

10 

4 

5 

1 

14 

32 

23 

27 

20 
14 

4 
30 
21 

6 
17 
23 

8 
33 


14  6 

17  5 

16  3 

16  1 

15  11 

15  6 

15   1 

15  9 

15  6 

17  5 

16  0 

15  7 

16  6 

14  3 

16  0 

13  11 

16   1 

17  6 

15  0 

16  9 

14  6 

15  3 

15  10 

16  3 

16  11 

17  6 

16  8 

17  2 

16  1 

Aug.  1861 
April  1 859 
Feb.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1859 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1859 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1861 
April  1858 
Feb.  1858 
April  1858 
Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1858 
April  1859 
Feb.  1857 
Oct.   1861 


1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 

2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)- 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.) 

2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.) 
l.st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 


1st,  Upp. 
2nd,  Upp. 
1  St,  Upp. 
1st,  Upp. 
1st,  Upp. 
1st,  Upp. 
1st,  Upp. 
2nd,  Upp 
1st,  Upp. 
1st,  Upp. 


Mid.  (B.)  - 
Mid.  (A.) 
Mid.  (A.)  - 
Mid.  (B.)  - 
Mid.  (A.)  - 
Mid.  (B.)  - 
Mid.  (A.)  - 
Mid.  (A.) 
Mid.  (A.)- 
Mid.  (B.)  - 


2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 


33 

15  0 

24 

15  10 

6 

17  3 

12 

15  2 

11 

17  8 

3 

17   1 

15 

16  11 

4 

15  2 

13 

17  8 

17 

14  3 

17 

16  9 

4 

15  7 

18 

13  9 

24 

17   1 

30 

15  4 

36 

15  6 

16 

13  5 

32 

14   9 

37 

14  9 

14 

14  11 

19 

13  9 

26 

15  11 

9 

15  11 

23 

17  1 

7 

14  1 

18 

16  10 

27 

16  2 

38 

14  11 

Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1859 
Feb.   1859 

Aug.  "1 858 
Feb.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Oct.  1859 
April  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 

Sept.  "i860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1858 
Easter  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Easter  1861 
Oct.    1861 


Aug 
Aug 

1861  ] 
1860 

Aug."'l8Gl 
Aug.  1860 
April  1861 
Aug.  1860 

Oct. 

1860 

Auc 

1860 

Aug. 

1861 

April 
Aug. 

1861 
1861 

Feb. 

1861 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

1858 
1861 
1861 

Aug. 

» 

1861 

Oct. 

1861 

' 

Buchheim's  extracts 
from  "  Gothe's 
Italienische  Heise ;' 
Wittich's  German 
Exercises ;  Cor- 
nille,  Horace ; 
Life  of  Schamyl 
(for  Translation 
into  French). 


Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


April  1861 
Aug.  1861 


April  1861 

Aug.  '186I 
Oct.    1861 


Mignet,  Hist,  de  la 
RevolutionFr.,Vol. 
I.  ;  Ahn's  French 
Grammar  and 
Exercises  ;  Les- 
sing,  Fabeln.  ; 
Lettau,  Blucher's 
Leben  ;  Wittich's 
German  Exercises. 
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Middle  School, 
Upper  Division. 

.3rd  Set,  28  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  3i  to  ^■ 
Friday  3^  to  4^. 

Charles  E.  Mobekly. 


No. 


Middle  School, 
Upper  Division. 

4th  Set,  26  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 
Wednesday  4^  to  5j. 
Friday  4i  to  5\. 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

G.  Vecqcer.iy. 
Dec.  2,  1861. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

.  14 
^15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
1^28 


Middle  School  (U.  D.) 
5th  Set,  23  BoTS. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  4i  to  5\. 

Friday  4^1  to  5I. 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

P.  BowDEN  Smith. 
Nov.  30,  1861. 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 


2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 
2nd,  Upper  Mid. 
1st,  Upper  Mid. 


(A.) 
(B.) 
(A.) 
(A.) 
(B.) 
(A.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(A.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(A.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(B.) 
(A.) 
(A.) 
(A.) 
(A.) 
(A.) 
(B.) 
(A.) 
(B.) 
(A.) 


Corre- 
sponding 
No.  of  the 

Boy  in 
Classical 

Form. 


17 

8 

13 

35 

13 

7 

29 

4 

7 


11 

5 

12 

19 

3 

6 

21 

23 

31 

2 

9 
37 

6 
24 

5 
32 
21 


Age. 


Yrs.  Mths. 
17  4 
14  8 
16  2 
16 
18 
15 
15 
13 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 


Books  used. 


TABLE  B  b. 
RUGBY. 


4 
1 
5 
2 
9 

14  10 

15  3 


16 

14 

16 

16 

14 

14     8 

17   10 


18 
15 
13 
17 
14 
16 
15 
16 
15 
14 


16  10 


Oct.  1859 
Feb.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
April  1861 
Sept.  1856 
Feb.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1858 
Sept.  1859 
■Aug.  1860 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.  'i860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
April  1859 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1859 
Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1860 


Aug.  1861 


Feb.  1861 

April  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aprill861 
Aug.  1861 
April  1861 

Oct.  "i860 
Aug.  1861 

Feb.  '186I 
Oct.  1861 


Segur,  Napoleon  et 
la  Grande  Armee; 
Hamel,  Grammar 
and  Exercises ; 
German  Syntax  ; 
Niebuhi-,  Grie- 
chische  Helden 
Erziihlungen. 


Upp.  Mid.  (B.) 

1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 

1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 

2nd,  Upp.'jlid.  (B.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)- 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.) 

1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 
1st.  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 

2nd,  Upp!'Mid.  (B.)- 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 

2nd,  Upp."Mid.  (B.) 

2nd,  Upp.'Mid.  (A.) 


9 
.36 
18 
34 
29 
15 
27 
25 
12 
22 

1 
20 
18 
10 
24 
28 
28 
28 
29 
30 
26 
22 
13 

9 

3 
11 


14 

1 
0 

16 

11 

16 

11 

16 

2 

15 

5 

16 

3 

13 

6 

14 

10 

17 

8 

17 

1 

17 

9 

14 

9 

16 

5 

14 

4 

13 

7 

13 

9 

14 

5 

16 

1 

15 

9 

13 

10 

15 

10 

15 

4 

15 

9 

14 

5 

15 

4 

15 

2 

Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Oct.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Oct.  1858 
Feb.  1859 
Sept.  1859 
April  1861 
Sept  1859 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
April  1859 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1859 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 


Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Aug."l861 


Feb.  1861 


Aug.  1861 


Oct.   1861 


Aug.  1860  1 


Valentin,  Hist,  des 
Dues  de  Bour 
gogne  ;  Ahn's 
French  Grammar 
and  Exercises  ; 
Primary  German 
Grammar. 


2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 


1st  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
2nd  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)  - 


2n4  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 

1st  Upp.  Mid.  f  A.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
2nd,  Upp. Mid.  (A.) - 
1st,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)  - 


2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 

2nd,  Upp.  Mid.(B.)- 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.) 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (B.)- 
2nd,  Upp.  Mid.  (A.)- 


14 

13  11 

26 

14  7 

1 

16  3 

25 

12  9 

33 

16  7 

19 

15  5 

10 

16  0 

20 

16  1 

5 

15-  4 

19 

15  7 

27 

15  0 

i 

14  11 

21 

16  6 

31 

16  8 

28 

16  4 

22 

15  6 

16 

16  1 

15 

14  6 

30 

17  0 

29 

15  9 

31 

16  9 

31 

14  3 

32 

16  7 

Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  I860 
Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Sept.  1858 
Aug.  1858 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1860 
Oct.  1861 
Aug.  1859 


April  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

April  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  186 

Feb.  1861 

Oct.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.  1861 

*' 

Ivavcher,  Biogi-a- 
phies  Militaires  ; 
Ahn's  French  Ex- 
ercises. 


3  A  2 
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TABLE  B  b. 
RUGBY. 


O 

I 

p 
c 


P3 
O 

]^ 
O 
O 

o 

CO 


pq 

o 

H 
W 

K 
O 

is 

<i 
Pi 


i  Middle  Scnooi.,  L.  Div. 

(Including:  the  3rd  Upp. 
Mid.,  and  the  2  Divs. 
of  Lower  Middle.) 

1st  Si;t,  2-3  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Tuesday    8i  to  9J. 

Thursday  8^  to  9:^^. 

In  summer  7^  to  8j. 

Total,  2  hours  per  ^veek. 

N.B. 
Lower  Middle  (A.)  Mr. 

Scott's  Division. 
Lower  Middle  (B.)  Mr. 

Percival's  Division. 

G.  Vecqueray. 
Dec.  2,  1861. 


Middle  School, 
Lower  Division. 

2nd  Set,  .IO  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Tuesday    7J  to  8J. 
Thursday  7J  to  8^. 


Charles  E.  Moeekly. 


No. 


Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 


r  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Lower  Mid.  (A.) 
Lower  Mid.  (B.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Mid. 
Lower  Mid.  (A.) 

Lower  Mid.  (B.) 
Lower  Mid.  (A.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Mid. 
liower  i\Iid.  (15.) 
Lower  Mid.  (A.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Jlid. 

Lower  Mid.  (A.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Jlid. 

LowerMid.  (B.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Mid. 


Lower  Mid.  (^V.) 


Corre- 
sponding 
No.  of  the 

Boy  in 
Classical 

Form. 


Ago. 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 


12 

12 

28 

4 

15 

6 

10 

15 

9 

9 

2 

9 

20 

14 

16 

11 

26 

27 

22 

20 

19 

29 

11 


Yrs. 

Mths. 

15 

2 

15 

5 

16 

11 

17 

0 

15 

10 

14 

3 

16 

3 

15 

3 

14 

3 

15 

3 

16 

6 

14 

9 

15 

5 

15 

6 

13 

7 

15 

9  . 

16 

0 

15 

3 

11 

5 

17 

9 

13 

11 

14 

1 

16 

11 

Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1856 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1S61 


Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1861 
Aug.  1859 


Aug.  1861 
April  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
April  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 

May  1861 
Aug.  1 860 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1861 
Nov.  1861 

Oct.    1861 


Books  used. 


About,  Le  Eoi  des 
Montagues;  Ahn's 
Frencli  Grammar 
and  Exercises ; 
Niebuhr,  Griechi- 
sche  Helden 

Erzahlungeu;  Wit- 
tich's  German 
Exercises ;  Pri- 
mary German 
Grammar. 


3rd,    Upper   Middle ; 

i\Ir.  Mobcrly. 
Lower  Middle  j    Mr. 

Percival. 
Lower  Middle  ;   Mr. 

Percival. 
3rd,   Upper  Middle ; 

Mr.  iloberly. 
3rd.    Upper  Middle  ; 

Mr.  Moberly. 
3rd,   Upper  Middle  ; 

Sir.  Moberly. 
Lower  Middle;   Mr. 

Percival. 
3rd.    Upper  Middle; 

Mr.  Moberly. 
3rd,    Upper   Jliddle; 

Mr.  Moberly. 
Lower  ^Middle ;    Mr. 

Scott. 
Lower  Middle  ;    Mr. 

Percival. 
3rd,   Upper   Middle  ; 

Jlr.  Moberly, 
3rd,  Upper    Middle  ; 

Jlr.  Jloberly. 
Lower  Middle ;    Mr. 

gcott. 
Lower  Middle  ;    Mr. 

Percival. 
Lower  Middle;    Mr. 

Percival. 
Lower  Middle ;    Mr. 

Scott. 
Lower    Middle  j  Mr. 

Scott. 
Lower  Middle  ;   Mr. 

Percival. 
Lower  Middle  ;    Mr. 

Percival. 
Lower  Middle ;    Mr. 

Scott. 
Lower  Middle;    Mr. 

Scott. 
3rd,    Upper   Middle ; 

Mr.  Moberly. 
3rd,   Upper   Middle ; 

Mr.  Moberly. 
Lower  Middle  ;    Mr. 

Percival. 
Lower  Middle  ;  Mr. 

Scott. 
3rd.  Upper  Middle  ; 

Mr.  Moberly. 
Lower  Middle  ;   Mr. 

Percival, 
3rd,    Upper  Middle  ; 

Mr.  Moberly. 
Lower  Middle  ;    Mr. 

Scott. 


6 

1 

14 

18 

8 

6 

1 

24 

4 

17 

10 

18 

13 

14 

4 

22 

28 

27 

13 

21 

3 

1 

17 

27 


15  5 

14  11 

16  3 

15  11 

15  10 

16  1 
15  10 

14  11 

15  U 

16  0 
16  3 

15  5 
14  7 
12  4 

14  10 

16  0 

15  2 

14  7 

12  3 

16  2 

15  6 

16  8 
15  8 

15  6 

16  4 
15  10 

13  I 
15  10 

15  4 

16  8 


Oct.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 

Feb.  1858 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1859 
Feb.  I860 

Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1858 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1861 

Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1861 

Sept.  1861 
Oct.  1859 
Feb.  1861 


Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
April  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 

Sept.  1861 

Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.    1861 


Voltaire,      Charles 
XII.;  Hamel, 

Grammar  and 
Exercises ;  Nie- 
bnhr,  Helden 

Erziihluugen ;  Ger- 
man Accidence. 
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o 
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Middle  School,  Lower 

Division. 

3kd  Set,  30  Boys. 


Hours  of  ^York, — 

'  7X 


f  "t   to  8i-  in 


Tuesday 
Thursday  1 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 


summer,  8^ 

to     9i     ir 

winter. 


No. 


V.  BowDEN  Sjiiib. 
Nov.  30,  1861. 


LowEK  School. 

(Including  the  Upper  Re- 
move, Lower  Remove, 
4th,  3rd,  2nd.) 

1st  Set,  18  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  9i  to  lOj. 
Friday  '  94  to  loL 
Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

NB. 
Upp.   and  Low.  remove 

are   numbered   in   one 

Form,  "  Remove." 
\st  Form  does  not  now 

exist. 
Zrd  and  2nd  Forms  only 

number  10  together. 

P.  BowDEN  Smith. 
Nov.  30,  1861. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Lower  School. 
2nd  Set,  20  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  10^°  HA. 
Friday  10^  to  llj. 

Total,  2  hours  per  week. 

P.  BowDEN  Smith. 
Nov.  30,  1861. 


Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 


Low.  Mid.  (B.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Mid. 
Low.  Mid.  (A.) 


Low.  Jlid.  (B.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Mid. 
Low.  Mid.  (A.) 


Low.  Mid.  (B.) 


Low.  Mid.  (A.) 
Low.  Mid.  (B.) 
Low.  Mid.  (A.) 

Low.  Mid.  (B.) 
3rd,  Upp.  Mid. 
Low.  Mid.  (B.) 

Low.  Mid.  (A.) 
Low.  Mid.  (B.) 
Low.  Mid.  (A.) 
Low.  Mid.  (B.) 
Low.  Mid.  (A.) 


Corre- 
sponding: 
No.  of  the 

Boy  in 
Classical 

Form. 


Ago. 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


10 
3 
18 
7 
8 
21 
12 
16 
21 
5 
16 
13 
19 
22 
15 
24 
23 
20 
11 
24 
23 
25 
25 
26 
26 
29 
30 


Yrs.  Mills. 

15  5 

15  4 

15  3 

14  8 

16  9 

17  4 

16  2 

14  6 

15  3 

12  2 

14  7 

13  0 

16  11 

15  2 

16  fi 

15  10 

13  7 

15   1 

14   1 

16  6 

15   1 

14  8 

12  4 

14  8 

15  7 

16  1 

16  3 

14  2 

13  9 

15  4 

Aug.  1861 

Aug. 'i860 

April"  860 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 


Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1861 

Feb.  'l861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
April  1860 
Oct.  1861 

Feb.  'i860 


Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 


Books  used. 


Aug.  1861  ~ 

Aug.  1860 

Aprjll860 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1861 

,, 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

• 

Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1801 

»» 

,, 

TABLE  B  b. 
RUGBY. 


Mi.ssSewell's  "  Contes 
Faciles  "  ;  Ahu's 
French  Exercises  ; 
French  Accidence. 


Remove 


18 
20 
17 
10 
2 

12 
27 

7 
34 
33 
30 
36 
15 
39 
11 
40 

3 
16 


15 

6 

12 

0 

16 

4 

15 

4 

16 

8 

13 

5 

14 

6 

15 

8 

11 

6 

15 

3 

13 

1 

14 

9 

14 

6 

13 

3 

15 

4 

13 

9 

16 

6 

13 

9 

Feb.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 


Feb. 
Auj! 


1859 
1861 


Aug.  1858 
Feb.  18r,9 
Aug.  1860 
April  1861 
Aug.  1^*61 
Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1861 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
t20 


Remove 


4th  - 
4th  - 
Remove 
4th  - 
Remove 

4th"- 
4th  - 
Remove 


4 

19 

22 

9 

6 

25 

13 

37 

31 

8 

28 

3 

5 

5 

1 

21 

26 

13 

14 

I 


3  A  3 


15  7 
14  3 
14  4 
14  10 
14  10 
14  0 

14  10 
13  3 
13  11 

15  5 


Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1859 
April  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1858 
Oct.  1861 


Aug.  1860 
April  1860 
Oct.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
April  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Oct.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Sept.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
April  1861 

Aug.'i861 
Oct.    1861 


Miss  Sewell's  "  Ex- 
traits  Choisis  "; 
Ilamel's  French 
Exercises;  German 
Accidence  ;  Hei- 
mann*s  50  lessons 
(German  Exer- 
cises). 


Lame  Flenry,  "  My- 
thologie  "  ;  Ha- 
mel's  French  Ex- 
ercises; French 
Accidence  ;  Ger- 
man Accidence. 
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LowerSchool. 
3rd  Set,  16  Boys. 

Hours  of  Wor/i, — 

Wednesday  lO^J  to  11. 

Friday       -  lOi  to  H- 

Total,  1 J  hours  per  week. 

N.B. 

1.  The  Upp.  and  Low. 
Hem.  are  numbered 
as  one  Form,  Hemove. 

2.  The    1st  Form    does 
•  not  now  exist. 

3.  The  3id  and  2nd 
F'orms  only  number 
10  together. 

G.  VecquEkay. 
Dec.  2,  1861. 


Lower  School. 
4TH  Set,  11  BoYB. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  11  toll}. 

Friday       -11  to  11}. 

Total,  U  hours  a  week. 

N.B. 

1.  The  Upp-  and  Low.  Hem. 

are   luimbored   as   cue 
Form,  Jlemove. 

2.  The  1st  Form  does  not 
now  exist. 

3.  The  3rd  and  2nd  Forms 
only  number  10  together. 

G.  Vecqxieeay. 
Dec.  2,1861. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 


Corre- 
sponilinp 
No.  of  the 

Boy  in 
Classical 

Form. 


Lower  Eemove 


4th  Form 
Lower  Hemove 
4th  Form 
Lower  Hemove 
Remove 
Lower  Hemove 
3rd  Form 
4th  F'orm 

3rd  Form 
4th  Form 


32 
38 
35 
24 
12 
23 

4 
29 
14 
42 
15 
11 

7 
16 

6 
10 


Age. 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 


Books  used. 


Trs.  Mths, 
15     7 

13  6 

14  9 


15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
15 
14 
9 
11 


14  1 

14  6 

10  10 

11  7 


Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1860 

Sept.  1859 
April  1860 
April  1S.')9 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1860 

Feb.  '"i860 

Oct.  'l859 

Aug.  1859 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
April  1861 
Aug.  1861 

April'lSei 
Aug.  1861 
April  1861 


Au?.  1861 


Aprill861 


1 

3rd  Form 

2 

,, 

3 

4th  Form 

4 

5 

3rd  Form 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2nd  Form 

10 

4th  Form 

11 

2nd  Form 

19 

13  10 

20 

11   4 

2 

14  7 

8 

15  3 

22 

14  3 

17 

13  6 

18 

14  1 

21 

13  8 

23 

10  11 

9 

13  7 

24 

1 

10  2 

Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 

Feb.  'i860 
Aug.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Oct.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 

Feb.  'i860 
Aug.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Oct  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


A  primary  French 
Grammar,  Ahn's 
French  Grammar 
and'  Exercises ; 
Gasc,  Histoires 
amusantes  et  in- 
structives. 


French  Primary 
Grammar ;  Gasc's 
first  French  Book. 


o 
< 

P 
< 


o 

o 
o 
a 
o 

CO 


'h 

o 

< 


'  Sixth  Form,  1st  Set, 
8  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 
Wednesday    4    to    5, 
Friday       -    4    to    5, 

with  Jlr.  Mayor. 
Saturday   -  lOA  to  IH, 

with  Dr.  Temple. 

R.  B.  Mayor. 


Sixth  Form,  2nd  Set, 
10  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  4  to  5. 
Friday  -  4  to  5. 
Saturday   -  lOi  to  11^. 

C.  Elsee. 


Sixth  Form,  3rd  Set, 
12  Bovs. 

Hours  of  ^Vork, — 
Wedne.sdny,  4  to  5,  with 

Jlr.  Wils  m,  in  algebra. 
Frirlay,  4  to  5,  with  Dr. 

Temple,  in  Euclid. 
Saturday,  9 1  tolOi,  with 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  algebra. 

J.  M.'\?'lLSON 


6th 
Cth 
6th 
6th 
6th 
6th 
6th 
6th 


2 

17  5 

3 

18  0 

4 

18  8 

12 

16  6 

16 

18  0 

17 

18  4 

23 

16  9 

26 

16  8 

Aug. 

1858 

Aug. 

1857 

Feb. 

1858 

Oct. 

1858 

Sept. 

1859 

Aug. 

1857 

Oct. 

1858 

Aug. 

1858 

Aug. 

1860  ^ 

Feb. 

1860 

Oct. 

1861 

Feb. 

1861 

Oct. 

1861 

Aug 

1861 

Oct 

1861  J 

Euclid;  Todhunter's 
Algebra,  Trigono- 
metry, Conic  Sec- 
tions, Differential 
Calculus  ;  Drew's 
Geometrical  Conic 
Sections  ;  Parkin- 
son's Mechanics. 


The  Euclid  through  the  school  is  taught  for  the  most  part  on  a  black  board.  A  boy  is  put  on 
in  a  proposition,  questions  are  asked  and  the  different  steps  explained  ;  deductions  and  problems 
are  then  worked  out  In  the  Middle  School  places  are  taken  as  in  form.  Occasionally,  while  an 
examination  paper  is  given  to  the  set,  each  boy  is  called  up  and  heard  singly. 

In  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  higher  subjects,  new  rules  are  explained,  and  examples  worked 
out  on  the  bo.ard.  The  work  done  by  each  boy  both  in  and  out  of  school  is  looked  over  by  the 
master,  and  difficulties  are  explained.     Papers  are  given  every  two  or  three  weeks. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
LIO 


6th 
6th 
6th 
6th 
6th 
6th 
fith 
6  th 
6lh' 
6th 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

L12 


6th  Form 


6 

18  7 

9 

17  11 

14 

1-7  5 

20 

18  0 

28 

18  1 

29 

17  9 

31 

17  3 

34 

16  7 

36 

16  3 

42 

19  4 

1 

18  1 

5 

18  1 

7 

18  4 

10 

17  10  . 

15 

18  11 

18 

17  4 

21 

18  1 

22 

18  5 

24 

18  2 

25 

16  10 

27 

18  5 

33 

17  2 

Oct  1856 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1858 
Oct.  1857 
Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1858 
April  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1856 


Feb.  1858 
Feb.  1857 

Sept.' 1859 
Feb,  1858 
Aug.  1858 
Aug.  1856 
Feb.  1856 
Feb.  1852 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1858 
Oct   1858 


Oct. 

1861  " 

Feb. 

1861 

Aug 

1860 

Feb. 

1861 

Oct. 

1861 

• 

f> 

it 

J* 

Euclid ;  Beasley's 
Trigonoimetry  ; 
Todhunter's  Al- 
gebra ;  Colenso's 
Algebra. 


Feb. 

1861  r 

Apri 
Oct 
Feb. 

1861 
1861 
1861 

» 

Aug 

1861 

Feb. 
Aug 
Oct 

1861 
1861 
1861 

» 

J 

Todhtrnter's  Algebra, 
'"     Pott's  Euclid. 
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I  Sixth  Form,  4th  Set, 
12  BOTS. 


flours  q/'  IFor*,— r 

Wednesday  4  to  5. 
Friday  2.35  to  3.35. 
Saturday  10^  to  11^. 
With'Dr.  Temple. 

R.  B.  Mayor. 


Uppek  School. 

(Including   the    20,   5th 
Form,     and      the      2  | 
Divisions  of  2nd  5th.) 

1st  Set,  14  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday  9^  to  11. 
Friday  11    to  12^. 


J.  M.  Wilson. 


Upper  School. 
2ND  Set,  20  Boys. 


Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday  9|  to  11. 
Friday  11    to  12^. 


C.  Elsee. 


Upper  School. 
3rd  Set,  22  BoTS. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday  9|  to  11. 
Friday  11    to  12^. 

R.  B.  Matoe. 


Corre- 

No. 

Classical  Form  in  which 

sponding 
No.  of  tlie 

Age. 

Dite  of 
Admission 

Date  of 
Entrance 

Books  used. 

the  Boy  now  is. 

Bo,v  in 

Classical 

Form. 

iutoScliool. 

into  Set. 

Yrs.Mths. 

r  1 

6th  - 

8 

18     1 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1860  " 

2 

6th  - 

11 

16   11 

Feb.  1856 

Feb.  1861 

3 

6th  - 

13 

17     2 

Aug.  1858 

,, 

4 

6th  - 

19 

18     8 

Feb.  1857 

Oct.   1860 

5 

6th  - 

30 

18     3 

„ 

Aug.  1861 

Euclid,       Colenso's 

J     ^ 
1     7 

6th  - 

32 

17     9 

Feb.  1858 

>» 

.     Arithmetic,   Tod- 

6th  - 

35 

18      1 

Aug.  1857 

Oct.    1861 

hunter's  Algebra. 

8 

6th  - 

37 

16     6 

Sept.  1859 

„ 

9 

6th  -    . 

38 

18     6 

Oct.    1857 

„ 

10 

6th  - 

39 

17     3 

Feb.   1859 

)t 

11 

6th  - 

40 

16   10 

Sept.  1858 

„ 

ll2 

6th  - 

i 

41 

17     3 

Aug.  1853 

)» 

r  1 

The  Twenty 

3 

15     6 

Oct.   1859 

Oct.    1861 

Beasley's  Plane  Tri- 
gonometry,    Hut- 

2 
3 

_ 

6 
13 

15     8 
17      8 

Aug,  1860 
Feb.  1859 

Oct."  I860 

ton's   Logarithms, 
Todhunter's     Al- 

4 

„          -            - 

14 

17     7 

April  1858 

Aug.  1860 

gebra,            Potts' 
Euclid,    Sheets  of 

5 

„ 

16 

16     4 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

6 

„           -            - 

21 

16     3 

»» 

Jan.   1861 

Geometrical  Prob- 

J    ^ 

J,          -            - 

26 

17     3 

Aug.  1858 

Aug.  1860 

lems. 

1     ® 

5th 

1 

15     5 

Aug.  1859 

Aug  1861 

Papers  are  set  everj" 

9 

5th 

10 

16      1 

Feb.   1861 

>» 

3  weeks.    This  is  made 

10 
11 

5th 
5th 

14 
15 

17    10 
16   10 

Aug.  1857 
Aug.  1860 

Oct.   1860 
Aug.  1860 

a  small    set  in  order 
that   boys    of   higher 
attainments     may    be 

12 

5th 

17 

17      5 

Aug.  1859 

„ 

worked  singly  in  sub- 

13 

L14 

2nd  5th 

5 
12 

16  1 

17  10 

Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1858 

Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 

jects    different     from 
tliose  worked  in  the  set, 
j  where  this  is  seen  to 
be  desirable. 

f   1 

The  Twenty  - 

2 

15     8 

Feb.   1860 

Feb.   1861 

2 

4 

16   10 

Aug.  1859 

Oct.    1860 

3 

,1           ~ 

7 

15   11 

Sept.  1859 

April  1861 

4 

12 

15   11 

Oct.    1860 

Feb.   1861 

5 

,,           " 

15 

17   11 

Aug.  1857 

Aug.  18G1 

6 

,» 

17 

17     2 

April  1859 

Feb.   1861 

7 

5th 

5 

16     6 

Aug.  1859 

Aug.  1860 

S 

5th 

7 

17      1 

Aug.  1858 

Oct.    1860 

9 

5lh 

8 

16     9 

Feb.   1860 

1* 

Potts'     Euclid,    Co- 

10 

6th 

9 

18     0 

Feb.   1859 

Aug  1860 

lenso's      Algebra 

i  11 

2nd  5th  (Mr.  Anstey's) 

1 

15     5- 

Feb.   1860 

Aug.  1861 

Todhunter's      Al- 

12 

»»                          "                        * 

6 

17     2 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

gebra. 

13 

Jt 

16 

17     3 

Feb.   1858 

April  1861 

14 

))                          ~                        ~ 

18 

17     2 

Feb.   18.59 

Feb.   1861 

15 

21 

17   10 

Aug.  1857 

Aug.  1861 

16 

tl                          *                        " 

25 

18     6 

Feb.   1858 

Aug.  1860 

17 

2nd  5th  (Mr.  Arnold's) 

11 

16     8 

Sept.  1859 

Oct.    1861 

18 

J»                          "                        ~ 

17 

15  10 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

19 

»»                          "                        " 

22 

15     4 

April  1860 

)) 

[.20 

it                   '                 ~ 

30 

15     9 

Feb.  1861 

Oct.    1861 

■ 

f  1 

The  Twenty  - 

1 

15   11 

Oct.   1857 

Feb.  1861 

2 

)i          ~ 

9 

16     8 

Feb.   1859 

Aug.  186! 

3 

»>          * 

11 

15     6 

April  1859 

Oct.   1861 

4 

»»          " 

18 

16     8 

Aug.  1860 

„ 

5 

»»          " 

23 

18     5 

Aug.  1858 

April  1861  1 

6 

»          " 

25 

17     8 

tt 

Aug.  I860 

7 

5th 

18 

17     6 

Feb.   1861 

Aug.  18C1 

8 

5th 

20 

16      1 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

9 

5th 

25 

18     3 

Aug.  1858 

Aug.  1861 

10 

5th 

26 

15     6 

^1 

Oct.    1861 

Euclid,         Algebra 

11 

5th                 -             - 

29 

16      1 

Aug.  1860 

Feb.   1861 

(Hall's    and    Co- 

1 12 

5th 

32 

15     6 

Feb.  1860 

It 

lenso's)  ,  Colenso's 

13 

5th 

34 

17     4 

ti 

Oct    1860 

Arithmetic. 

14 

2nd  5th  (Mr.  Anstey's) 

2 

15   11 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

15 

»»                 »» 

3 

17     3 

Jan.   1859 

Oct.    1860 

16 

tf                 »» 

19 

17      1 

Sept.  1859 

Oct.    1861 

17 

>t                 )> 

20 

17     8 

Feb.  1859 

April  1861 

13 

2nd  5th  (Mr.  Arnold's) 

1 

16     5 

Feb.   1860 

,, 

19 

,,                ,• 

10 

14     2 

Aug.  1860 

Oct.    1861 

20 

13 

16     5 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

21 

'•                               T> 

18 

16     9 

Aug.  1859 

tt 

1.22 

if                               If 

33 

17     7 

May  1858 

Oct.   1861 

- 
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Upper  School. 
4th  Set,  21  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday  11  to  12J. 
Friday    11  to  12^. 

J.  I^EBCIVAL. 


r/i 

U 

1— < 

H 

<1 

IfH 

G 

Upper  School. 

5th  Set,  23  Boys. 

1    , 

1^ 

P3 

Hours  of  IT'or/i-, — 

O 

P^   ■ 

Jlonday  11   to  12^. 

iJ 

Friday      9^  to  11. 

O 

o 

C.  Elsee 

M 

Upter  School. 
6th  Set,  17  BoTS. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday  11   to  12^. 
Friday     9^10  11. 

R.  B.  Mayor. 


Upper  School, 
"tu  Set,  13  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday  11    to  12^. 
Friday      9^  to  11. 

J.  M.  W'lLSOX. 


1 

Corre- 

No. 

Classiral  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 

sponding 
No.  of  the 

Boy  in 
Clas^ical 

Form. 

Age. 

1 

Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 

Date  of 
Eiitranco 
into  Set, 

Books  used. 

Yrs.Mths. 

f   1 

The  Twenty 

4 

16   10 

Aug.  1859 

Aug.  1861    1                                       1 

2 

»»          * 

8 

15     6 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

3 

»»          * 

10 

15   10 

)» 

,j 

4 

19 

16      6 

Oct.    1858 

M 

5 

)f           " 

28 

IS     2 

Aug.  1858 

Aug.  1860 

6 

5th 

2 

15   11 

Aug.  1859 

Oct.    1860 

/ 

5th 

3 

17     6 

Feb.  1858 

„ 

8 

5th 

11 

16     6 

Feb.  1860 

Feb.   1861 

9 

5th 

13 

16     2 

.Feb.  1861 

April  1861 

Hall's  Algebra;  Co- 

10 

5th 

16 

15     2 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

lenso's     Algebra  ; 

■{  11 

5th 

19 

15     5 

Sept,  1859 

^, 

Colenso's     Arith- 

12 

5th 

22 

16     5 

Feb.  1860 

„ 

metic  ;          Potts' 

13 

5th 

24 

16      1 

n 

Aug.  1860 

Euclid. 

14 

5lh 

30 

15     0 

Aug.  1860 

Oct.    1861 

15 

5th 

35 

16     6 

Feb.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

16 

2nd  5th,  Mr.  Anstey's 

9 

13     7 

Feb.   1861 

Oct.    1861 

17 

It             i» 

22 

17     6 

Feb.   18G0 

*) 

18 

»»             )i 

31 

15     9 

Feb.   1861 

19 

33 

16      1 

April  1860 

^, 

20 

2nd  5th,  Mr.  Arnold's 

28 

15     4 

»t 

»» 

LSI 

»>             >» 

32 

15      1 

Aug.  1860 

»» 

f    1 

The  Twenty 

20 

18    10 

Aug.  1858 

Oct.    1861 

2 

»»           *             " 

22 

18      1 

Oct.   1855 

Aug.  1861 

3 

j»           ■* 

24 

16     9 

Feb.  1861 

J, 

4 

»»           ~ 

27 

16     2 

Feb.   1859 

,, 

5 

5th 

4 

17    U 

Aug.  1859 

Oct.    1860 

6 

5th 

12 

15   11 

»» 

April  1860 

7 

5th 

21 

17      6 

Feb.   1858 

Feb.    1861 

8 

5th 

27 

15   11 

„ 

,^ 

9 

5th 

28 

16   10 

Aug.  1858 

Aug.  1861 

10 

5th 

33 

15     7 

Oct.    ISGO 

April  1861 

11 

5th.    2nd    Div.,    Mr. 
Anstey's. 

11 

15     5 

Sept.  1859 

Oct.    1861 

Potts'   Euclid  ;   Co- 

-j 12 

»>              »» 

13 

16     9 

April  1860 

Aug.  1861 

lenso's  Algebra, 

13 

»'              »»             ~ 

28 

18     3 

Feb.   1857 

„ 

14 

j»              »♦ 

29 

15     8 

Aug.  1861 

,, 

15 

»»                             M                           ~ 

38 

16     8 

Feb.   1860 

Oct.  1861 

16 

32 

15     7 

Aug.  1859 

>i 

17 

,t                             ,t 

34 

16      1 

Oct.    1860 

18 

5th.     2nd   Div.,    Mr. 
Arnold's. 

2 

16   10 

Feb.  1859 

Aug."l861 

19 

»» 

4 

16      1 

Feb.  1861 

,, 

20 

»l                          n                        ** 

9 

16     5 

April  1860 

Oct.    1860 

21 

12 

18     2 

Feb.  1858 

Aug.  1861 

22 

»»                     »» 

16 

17     6 

Aug.  1858 

Oct.    1860 

L23 

>»                 »» 

24 

17     4 

Oct.  1860 

Oct.    1861 

r  1 

5th 

6 

17     2 

Feb.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

2 

5th                  - 

23 

17     9 

Feb.  1857 

Aug.  1861 

3 

2nd  5th,  Mr.  Anstey's 

4 

15      1 

April  1860 

Oct.    1860 

4 

»»             »» 

10 

16     1 

Feb.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

5 

»»             »• 

14 

18     8 

Feb.  1857 

Aug.  1861 

G 

17 

16     3 

Feb.  1858 

J, 

7 

jt                     it 

23 

15    11 

Sept.  1857 

Oct.    1861 

Euclid  ;        Algebra 
(Hall's      or     Co- 
lenso's) ;      Arith- 
metic (Colenso's). 

8 

)»                     »» 

24 

18     5 

Aug.  1857 

April  1861 

\     ^ 

2nd  5th,  Mr.  Arnold's 

5 

13     9 

Feb.   1861 

Aug.  1861 

!0 

t)              »» 

6 

16     8 

Feb.   1859 

>' 

11 

,,              , 

7 

15   10 

Sept.  1859 

>j 

12 

»t              >t 

14 

17   11 

Oct.    1859 

Aug.  1860 

13 

15 

16     9 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

14 

.*              ',! 

20 

16     5 

Sept.  1859 

» 

15 

>»              )» 

21 

15     6 

Feb.   1861 

}i 

16 

»»              J) 

25 

16     0 

Oct.   1860 

«i 

Ll7 

31 

16     6 

Aug.  1859 

>» 

J 

r  1 

5th   - 

31 

15     7 

Feb.  1860 

Jan.   1861 

1 

2 

2nd  5th,  Mr.  Anstey's 

7 

15      1 

Feb.   1859 

Aug.  1861 

Colenso's  -Arithmetic. 

3 

»» 

8 

16      1 

Aug.  1856 

Jan.   1861 

I'otts'  Euclid. 
Colenso's  .'Vlprebra. 

4 

,, 

15 

16     6 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

Sheets  of  Geometrical 

5 

_ 

26 

17     3 

May  1860 

Problems. 

6 

-1     7 

2nd  5th,  Mr.  Arnold's 

27 
3 

17   10 
15     4 

Feb.   1855 
Sept.  1859 

Jan.' 1861 
Aug.  1860 

Many  of  the  boys  in  this 

set  being  very  bnck- 

■     ward  or  very  slow,  it 

8 

_ 

8 

16     4 

Oct.    1860 

is    made    an    excep- 

9 

i  '0 

»» 

19 
23 

15   10 

15     7 

Sept."l859 

Aug.' 1861 
Sept.  1861 

tionally  small  set,  in 
order  that  boys  may 
be  worked  .singly,  or 

11 

26 

15   10 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

by  twos  and  threes. 

12 

,,                    *" 

27 

18     3 

April  1856 

Aug.  1860 

All  however  do  the 
same  Euclid. 

ll3 

ft 

29 

14     3 

Feb.  1861 

Oct.   1861   ^ 
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UrpEn  Middle  School 

(Including  the  2  Divi- 
sions of  1st  Upper 
Jliddle,  and  2  Divisions 
of  2nd  Upper  Middle.) 

1st  Set,  20  Bors. 

Hours  of  Worli, — 

Monday  12:Vto  1^-. 
Tuesday  flJ  to  lOA. 
Wednesday  I2J  to  I5-. 
Thursday      loitolU. 

C.  Elsee. 


Upper  Middle  ScnooL, 
2iid  Set,  20  Bovs. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday  12f  to  Ij. 
Tuesday  loi  to  lU. 
Wednesday  12  J  to  H. 
Thursday"    lOA  to  111. 

J.  M.  Wilson. 


No. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IC 

17 
18 
19 

.20 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
L20 


Upper  Middle  School. 
3rd  Set,  20  BoTS. 

Hours  of  ll'or/;, — 

Monday        12ito    1.20, 
Tuesday  94tolO.^. 

Wednesday  12-i  to    1120. 
Thursday        gi  to  10. 20 

J.  Percival. 


Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 


1st,  Upp.  Mid.;  Mr. 
Burrows. 


1st.,   Upp.  Mid.;  Mr. 
Blake. 


2nd,  Upp.  Mid. ;  Mr. 
Butler. 


2nd,  Upp.  Mid. ;  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 


Corre- 
sponding 
No.  of  the 

Boy  in 
Classical 

Perm. 


A(?e. 


12 
13 
15 
21 
25 
26 
3 

5 
10 
14 
16 
21 
23 
25 

1 


27 
5 


20 


1st,  Up.  Mid.,  IstDiv. 


lst,Up.Mid.,2ndDiv. 


2nd, Up.  Mid., IstDiv. 
2nd,  Up.  Mid.,  2nd  Div. 


4 

7 

9 

16 

22 

29 

30 

38 

1 

6 

8 

9 

23 

35 

30 

33 

1 

19 

21 

28 


Yrs.  Mths. 
17  1 

17  5 
16  2 
16  3 
16  10 

14  10 

15  11 

15  0 

16  9 
16  0 
16  0 

18  7 


16 
16 
16 
17 


15  6 

16  2 
15  4 

13  9 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Aug.  1858 

Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1860 


Aug. 
Feb. 


1860 
1859 


Feb.  1858 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1858 
April  1858 
Feb.  1860 
Feb.  1859 
Sept.  1859 

Marchl859 
April  1861 
Aug.  1860 

Feb.  1858 


Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 


Books  used. 


Oct.   1  859 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 

Aug. '1 861 

Ang!'l860 

Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1861 

Feb.  1860 
Oct.  1860 

Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1861 


l.i  7 
14  10 
14  3 


17 
14 
15 
15 


14  11 
14  3 


17 
16 
14 
14 
15 
17 
16 
16 
15 
18 
16 


Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1861 


Aug 
Oct. 


1861 
1859 


Aug.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1858 
Oct.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1859 


1st,  Upper  Middle ; 
Sir.  Burrows. 


2 

J*                  )) 

3 

)>                   )» 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1st,    Upper    Middle; 

Mr.  Blake. 

12 

y>                               11 

13 

»                                >» 

14 

J»                               »» 

15 

16 

2nd,  Upper  ISIiddle  ; 

Mr.  Ijutler. 

17 

2nd.  Upper   Middle  ; 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

18 

19 

)j                 j» 

20 

>»                        a 

1 

15      1 

2 

16     4 

6 

16   11 

10 

15     6 

11 

15   11 

14 

14   11 

18 

16   11 

20 

16     9 

24 

17      1 

33 

15     0 

19 

13     9 

24 

16     4 

26 

15     7 

27 

17      6 

32 

13   11 

5 

16     4 

3 

14     8 

15 

16   11 

16 

16      1 

29 

15     9 

Aug.  1859 

Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1860 


Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


1859 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1861 

1860 
1861 
1858 
1861 
1859 


Aug.  1860 

Feb.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Aug.  1860 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.  18G1 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.'  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
April  1861 
Oct.  1861 

Aug.  1861 


Potts'  Euclid  ;    Co- 
lenso's    Algebra ; 
Hall's     Algebra  ; 
Todhunter's 
Algebra. 


Potts' Euclid,  Books 
III.,  IV.  ;  Co- 
lenso's  Algebra  ; 
Colenso's  Arith- 
metic ;  Sheets  of 
Geometrical  Pro- 
blems. 
Places  not  taken  in 
Euclid. 


Aug.  1861 

Feb."  1861 

Aug!  1860 

Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  IS6I 
Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 
Oct.  1861 
Aug.  1858 
Oct.  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Oct.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Oct."  1861 


Hall's  Algebra;  Co- 
!■      lenso's   Algebra  ; 
Colenso's    Arith- 
metic ;         Potts' 
Euclid. 
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Uppek  Middle  School. 
4th  Set,  22  Bots. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday     12.35  to    1.2.5. 
Tuesday         9itol0i. 
Wednes.     12.35  to    1.25. 
Thursday     lOitolU. 

R.  B.  Mayor. 


Upper  Middle  School. 
5th  Set,  22  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Monday     12.35  to    1.25 
Tuesday       lOitolU. 

(With  Mr.  Mayor.) 
Wednes.     12.35  to    1.25. 
Thui-sday       9^  to  lOi 
(In  the  Writing  School.) 

R.  B.  Mayor. 


Upper  Middle  School. 
6th  Set,  24  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Tuesday,  lOi  to  IH. 

(With  Mr.  Elsee.) 

Wednesday,  12i  to  \\. 

(In  the  Writing  School. ) 

Thursday,  9|  to  lOA, 

(With  Mr.  Elsee.)' 

Saturday,  Hi  to  12i. 

(In  the  Writing  School.) 

C.  Elsee. 


Con-e- 

No. 

Clafisieal  Form  in  which 

sponding 
No.  of  the 

Age. 

Date  of 
Admission 

Date  of 
Entrance                 Books  used. 

the  Boy  now  is. 

Boy  in 

Classical 

Form. 

into  School. 

into  Set. 

Trs.  Mths. 

r  1 

Ist,    Upper    Middle ; 
Mr.  Burrows. 

17 

17     6 

Feb.  1858 

Aug.  1861    " 

2 

>»                )) 

19 

14     8 

Aug.  1860 

Oct.    1861 

3 

34 

14      1 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

4 

1st,   Upper   Middle  ; 
Mr.  Blake. 

4 

13     9 

" 

Oct.    1861 

5 

■)1                               J» 

17 

14     3 

April  1860 

April  1861 

6 

JT                                    i'i 

22 

17      1 

Feb.  1859 

Oct.    1861 

7 

»)                                     »» 

31 

16     8 

Sept.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

8 

34 

16     2 

Aug.  1860 

j» 

9 

2nd,   Upper  Middle; 
Mr.  Butler. 

3 

15     4 

») 

" 

Euclid  ;      Colenso's 

J  10 

j»                       >; 

i 

15     5 

Feb.   1860 

Feb.  1861 

Arithmetic  ;    Co- 

111 

12 

17     8 

Oct.   1858 

Aug.  1860 

lenso's    or  Hall's 

12 

"                        "„ 

14 

13   11 

Oct.    1860 

April  1861 

Algebra. 

13 

„ 

15 

14     6 

Sept.  1858 

Feb.   1861 

14 

", 

16 

13     5 

Aug.  1860 

April  1861 

15 

5)                                    »' 

19 

15     5 

„ 

Aug.  1861 

16 

» 

24 

15   10 

?» 

„ 

17 

25 

16     9 

Feb.  1859 

,, 

!  >^ 

2nd,  Upper  Middle  ; 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

7 

14   11 

Feb.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

!     19 

ij                 )) 

9 

14     5 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

1     20 

**                  ») 

23 

15      1 

Feb.   1860 

„ 

21 

»»                  >> 

25 

12     9 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.   1861 

L22 

>»                 j» 

26 

14     7 

)» 

Aug.  1861 

f   1 

let,   Upper   Middle; 
Mr.  Burrows. 

5 

15     3 

Aug.  1859 

Aug.  1861 

1 

2 

8 

17      2 

Feb.   1857 

Aug.  1860 

3 

)>                7) 

23 

17     1 

Feb.  1858 

Aug.  1861 

4 

'.                », 

35 

16     4 

April  1861 

April  1861 

5 

1st,  Upper    Middle ; 
Mr.  Blake. 

2 

16      1 

Feb.  1860 

Oct.   1861 

6 

JJ                                >» 

/ 

14      1 

April  1861 

?> 

7 

13 

18      1 

Sept.  1856 

Aug.  1861 

\       8 

15 

17     5 

April  1859 

Oct.    1861 

9 

**                                >> 

29 

15     2 

Feb.   1859 

Aug.  1861 

10 

)'                                »' 

37 

14     9 

Aug.  1861 

„ 

11 

2nd,  Tipper   Middle ; 

4 

fB     3 

April  1858 

5» 

Euclid ;      Colenso's 

■ 

Mr.  Butler. 

Arithmetic. 

12 

13 

17     8 

Oct.   1859 

April  1861 

13 

;>         » 

18 

16     5 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

14 

»»         )» 

23 

16     8 

April  1859 

Aug.  1861 

15 

28 

16      1 

5, 

Oct.   1861 

16 

>»         )» 

32 

16     7 

Sept.  1859 

>J 

17 

34 

16     1 

Oct.    1861 

,, 

18 

2nd,  Upper  Middle  ; 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

4 

15     2 

Feb.   1859 

April  1861 

19 

T*                ij 

6 

17    10 

Sept.  1859 

April  1860 

20 

10 

14     4 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

21 

>, 

14 

14     6 

Feb.   1861 

Feb.   1861 

22 

17 

16     9 

Feb.   1859 

Oct.    1860 

1 

1st,     Upper     Middle; 
Mr.  Burrows. 

27 

15     0 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

-| 

2 

^ 

31 

13     6 

)» 

» 

3 

_ 

32 

14     9 

>» 

Oct.    1861 

4 

,f            "            ~ 

36 

16   11 

Feb.   1860 

Aug.  1861 

5 

.      37 

16     7 

April  1859 

,, 

6 

1st,    Upper     Middle; 
Mr.  Blake. 

12 

15     2 

Feb.   1859 

Feb.   1861 

j        t 

j»             "             ~ 

18 

16   10 

Oct.    1860 

April!  861 

8 

20 

14     9 

April  1861 

Aug.  1861 

'        9 

^ 

30 

15   10 

Feb.   1858 

Feb.   1861 

10 

_ 

33 

16      7 

Oct.    1860 

Aug.  1861 

■  15 

^ 

36 

15     6 

Aug.  1859 

April  1861 

2nd,  Upper    Middle ; 

2 

17      1 

Feb.   1859 

Oct.    1861 

Potts'  Euclid;    Co- 

Mr. Butler. 

lenso's  Arithmetic. 

13 

,»             ■             ~ 

6 

15     6 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

14 

10 

16     0 

J» 

Oct.    1861 

1      15 

„             -             - 

11 

15     2 

Aug.  1860 

April  1861 

16 

^^             -             - 

17 

17     4 

Oct.    1859 

Feb.   1861 

17 

. 

26 

15   10 

Feb.   1861 

Oct.    1861 

18 

>i             "             ~ 

29 

15     9 

Sept.  1859 

„ 

19 

31 

16     9 

Feb.  1860 

)) 

20 

2nd,    Upper    Middle; 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

2 

15     3 

Aug.  1861 

)» 

21 

- 

11 

17     8 

Feb.   1859 

Oct.    1860 

22 

,,            ~            " 

12 

16     6 

Sept.  1859 

Ang.  1861 

23 

18 

13     9 

Aug.  1861 

M 

L24 

" 

31 

14     3 

Oct.    1861 

Oct.    1861 
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Uppek  Middle  School 
7th  Set,  13  Bots. 

Hours  of  Work,— 

Tuesday.  9i ;  Thursday, 
9^;  with'the  Rev.  C. 
Evans. 

Wednesday,  12-^;  Satur- 
day, lli;  -with  the  wri- 
ting master. 

K.  B.  Matok. 


m 
o 

H 
< 

w 


P5 

O 

Hi 

o 
o 

w 

o 

cc 

a 

H 

O 
H 

I 
O 
< 
« 


No. 


Lower  Middle  School. 

(Including  3rd  Upper 
Middle  and  the  2  Di- 
visions of  Lower  Mid- 
dle.) 

1ST  Set,  15  Bots. 

Hours  of  Worh, — 

Wednesday  10^  to  l\\. 
Friday  12itol.20. 

Saturday         Qitollf 

J.  Pekcival. 


Lower  Middle. 
2nd  Set,  17  Bots. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday  lOi  to  11^. 

Tuesday  2^  to    3.' 

(With  the  writing  mas- 
ter.) 

Thursday        ^  to    3. 

(With  the  writing  mas- 
ter.) 

Saturday        9^  to  10^. 

E.  B.  Mator. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

-!    6 

7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

Ll3 


Lower  Middle. 
3bd  Set,  26  Boys. 

Hours  of  Work, — 

Wednesday    9ito  11  A 
Saturday       loi  to  11^. 
Wednesday  124  to     li 
(With  the  writing  mas- 
ter.) 
Saturday      lHtol2i. 
(With  the  writing  mas- 
ter.) 

J.  M.  Wilson. 


3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 

13 

14 

l15 


9 
10 
11 
I  12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Classical  Form  in  which 
the  Boy  now  is. 


1st,    Upper     Middle 

Mr.  Burrows. 
1st,     Upper  Middle 

Mr.  Blake. 
2nd,    Upper    Middle 

Mr.  Butler. 


2nd,   Upper    Middle ; 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 


Corre- 
sponding 
No.  of  the 

Boy  iu 
CIas.sical 

Form. 


27 


11 


20 
21 
22 

8 

13 
22 
24 
27 
30 
32 


Arc. 


Date  of 
Admission 
into  School. 


Yrs.  Mths. 

15 

0 

14 

4 

15 

11 

16 

1 

16 

6 

15 

4 

14 

8 

15 

9 

15 

6 

13 

7 

13 

6 

13 

10 

14 

4 

Aug.  1861 

Sept.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1859 

Feb.   1861 

Aug.'l861 

Feb.  '1859 
Oct.    1861 


Date  of 
Entrance 
into  Set. 


Aug.  1861 

>) 
Oct.    1860 

Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.  "l861 


Books  used. 


Euclid ;      Colenso's 
'      Arithmetic, 


TABLE  B  b. 
RUGBY. 


3rd,  Upper  Middle 


Lower   Middle  ;    Mr. 
Scott. 


Lower    Middle  ;    Mr. 
Percival. 


10 

14  8 

18 

14  11 

26 

16  0 

28 

16  11 

1 

15  10 

2 

16  8 

6 

16  0 

8 

14  6 

12 

15  2 

13 

15  2 

2 

15  4 

11 

15  9 

12 

15  5 

26 

14  2 

27 

15  10 

Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1860 
Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1860 
April  1861 
Sept.  1861 


Oct.  1860  " 

Oct  1861 

Feb.  1861 

April  1861 

Aug.  1861 

April  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Oct.  1860 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.  1861 

April  1861 

Oct.  1861 

" 

J 

Hall's  Algebra  ;  Co- 
lenso's Algebra ; 
Colenso's  Arith- 
metic ;  Potts'  Eu- 
clid. 


3rd  Upper  Middle 


Lower  Middle 


3 

6 

14 

20 

21 

23 

24 

29 

3 

4 

7 

10 

15 

19 

23 

29 


3rd,  Upper  Middle    - 


Lower  Mid.,  1st  div. 


Lower  Mid.,  2nd  div. 


1 

4 

5 

13 

16 

17 

19 

14 

18 

20 

21 

24 

27 

30 

1 

4 

5 

9 

10 

13 

15 

16 

17 

22 

23 

25 


3B 


16  6 
15  5 
15  10 
15     6 

17  9 
15  6 
15  11 
15     5 


14  1 

16  9 

17  0 
16  2 

16  3 

15  10 

17  5 

16  6 
13  9 


Aug.  1860 

Feb.' 1861 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1859 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
Oct.  1859 
Oct.  1861 
April  1860 
Oct.  1856 
Aug.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.  1857 
Feb.  1861 
Oct.    1861 


Oct. 

1861  ~] 

April  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Oct.' 

1861 

April  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Oct. 

1861 

Feb. 

1861 

Oct. 

1861 

Aug 
Oct. 

1861 
1861 

Aug 
Apri 
Feb. 

1861 
1861 
1861 

Oct. 

1861  J 

Euclid,       Colenao's 
Arithmetic. 


16 
14 
15 
15 
13 
13 
13 
14 
17 
15 


15  0 
14  0 


16 

8 

15 

4 

16 

3 

12 

3 

14 

11 

14 

3 

14 

10 

16 

6 

15 

1 

15 

2 

16 

3 

16  2 
14  8 
16  1 


Feb.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Oct.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Aug.  1858 
Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1861 

Sept' 1859 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1861 

Feb.'  1859 
Aug.  1860 
Sept.  1859 
Feb.  1859 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 

Oct."  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 

Aug.' 1861 


Oct  1861 

Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1861 

Oct' 1861 
Aug.  1861 
Feb.  1861 


Oct   1861 


Colenso's  Arithmetic ; 
Potts'  Euclid, 
Book  I. 

From  9i  to  10^-  on 
Wednesday  about 
half  the  set  come 
in  to  ham  the 
Euclid,  and  I  teach 
it  them  on  the 
board.  This  is 
entirely  optional 
with  them.  At 
10^  the  rest  of  the 
set  come  in,  and 
the  Euclid  is  said. 
Places  taken  as  in 
form,  then  a  pro- 
position is  written 
out. 

On  Saturday  ex- 
amples are  worked 
in  arithmetic  ; 
places  taken  as  in 
form.  Papers 

occasionally  set. 
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TABLE  B  b. 

Corre- 

sponding 

Date  of 

Date  of 

RUGBV. 

No. 

Classical  Form  in  which    No.  of  the 
the  Boy  now  is.              Boy  in 
Classical 
Form. 

Age. 

Admission 
into  School. 

Entrance 
into  Set. 

Books  used. 

Yrs.  Mths.l 

/ 

'   1 

3rd  Upper  Middle     - 

*T, 

15     3 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1860   ~ 

CO 

o 

2 

., 

8 

15     6 

i» 

5J 

H 

3 

- 

9 

14     9 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

4    . 

_ 

11 

14     8 

„ 

,j 

g 

5 

,1             *> 

12 

12     2 

») 

)) 

S 

6 

15 

15     3 

„ 

)» 

^ 

7 

- 

22 

11      5 

Feb.  1859 

Aug.  1860 

;< 

8 

. 

25 

15     4 

Oct.   1859 

Oct.    1860 

(^ 

9 

_ 

27 

15     3 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

C3 

Lower  Middle. 

10 

Lower  Middle 

5 

16   11 

Aug,  1859 

Feb.  1861 

O 

4th  Set,  27  Boys. 

11 

Lower  Middle  ;    Mr. 

9 

15     3 

,, 

April  1861 

pM 

Scott. 

1-5 

12 

16 

14     7 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

O 

o 

Hours  of  Work, — . 

13 

M                        " 

17 

12     4 

Feb.  1860 

>» 

Potts'   Euclid  ;    Co- 

Wednesday  lOi  to  lU. 

14 
15 

>»                        '» 

22 
25 

13     7 
15     7 

Aug.  1861 
Feb.   1860 

Oct."  1861 

lenso's  Arithmetic. 

cc 

Saturday         9A  to  I04. 

16 

" 

26 

16     3 

April  1860 

>» 

•      H 

Wednesday    24  to    3^. 

17 

_ 

28 

15     6 

Oct.   1860 

H 

Saturday        12i  to    \\. 

18 

Lower  Middle 

3 

16     4 

Sept.  1859 

Feb!' 1861 

t^ 

19 

Lower    Middle  ;  Mr. 

6 

14     3 

Aug.  1859 

yj 

O 

C.  Elsee. 

Pereival. 

^ 

20 

- 

7 

15     6 

Feb.  1861 

») 

;z; 

21 

,,             J,              ~ 

8 

15      5 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

Ed 

22 

14 

15   10 

Feb.   1858 

Oct.    1861 

d5 

23 

"             " 

18 

16     0 

Aug,  1861 

Aug.  1861 

24 

"             '■ 

19 

15   10 

,, 

5» 

Iz; 

25 

_ 

20 

15     1 

Aug.  1860 

Aug.  1860 

i 

26 

»»             '»              ~ 

21 

15     3 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.  1861 

< 

.27 

24 

12     4 

Aug.  1860    Oct.   1861   J 

f 

'   1 

6th  Form      - 

3 

18     0 

Aug.  1857 

Feb.   1858 

2 
3 
4 

»»              "             ~ 

4 

t 

13 

18     8 
IS     4 
17     2 

Feb.   1858 
Feb.  1857 
Aug.  1858 

Feb.  '1359 
Aug.  1861 

Fownes's  Chemistry; 
Golding       Bird's 
Introduction        to 

5 

„              -             - 

15 

18   11 

Feb.  1858 

Aug.  1 860 

Natural    Philoso- 

6 

7 

23 
24 

16     9 
18     2 

Oct.   1859 
Feb.   1858 

Aug.  1859 

phy. 
From  Feb.  to  June 

8 

t»              " 

26 

16     8 

Aug.  1858 

Oct.    1861 

the     subject    was 
the    chcmi.stry   of 
the        metalloids  ; 

^ 

Sixth  Foum  and  Upper 

9 

29 

17     9 

Feb.   1859 

Aug.  1859 

o 

f/3 

School. 

10 

.. 

30 

18     3 

Feb.   1857 

Feb.  1859 

o 

(Including   the  Cth,  the 

11 

^,              -             - 

38 

18     6 

Oct.   1857 

Feb.   1858 

from  Aug.  to  Dec. 
the     chapters     in 

1-1 

Twenty,    5th,    and    2 

12 

The  Twenty 

1 

15   11 

>' 

Jan.  1858 

tin 

Divisions  of  2nd  5th.) 

13 

,,              -             - 

18 

16     8 

Oct.   1860 

Oct.    1861 

Golding        Bird's 

29  Bots. 

14 

■    15 

5th" 

2 
19 

15   11 
15     5 

Aug.  1859 
Sept.  1859 

Feb.  1859 
Aug.  1860 

Treatise  on  Mag- 
netism,   frictional 

t3 

Hours  of  Work, — 

16 
17 

it                          ~                   ~ 

22 
35 

16     5 
16     6 

Feb.  1860 

Feb.  1860 
Feb.   1861 

and  voltaic    elec- 
tricity,    and     the 

Tuesday    9^  to  lOj. 

18 

1 

15      5 

„ 

Feb.  1860 

elementary     parts 

Thursday  ^  to  lOi. 

19 

5th  Form,  IstDiv.    - 

8 

16      1 

Aug.  1856 

Feb.  1859 

of      electro-  dyna- 
mics,     illustrated 

Ch 

20 

^, 

12 

17   10 

Feb.   1858 

Feb.   1858 

o 

J.  M.  Wilson. 

21 

^^ 

13 

16     9 

;  April  1860 

April  1860 

in    all     parts    by 
experiments. 
For  manner  of  teach- 

►J 
o 

o 

22 
23 

»» 

14 
16 

18     8 
17     3 

Feb.   1857 
Feb.   1858 

Aug.  1860 
Oct.   1861 

24 

»» 

18 

17     2 

Feb.   1859 

Feb.  1859 

ing,-  viil.    note   to 

K 

25 

21 

17    10 

Aug.  1857 

Aug.  1861 

Natural  Philosophy 

^ 

26 

5th  Form,  2nd  Piv.  - 

5 

13     9 

'Feb,   1861 

„ 

reports  of  Jliddle 
and  Lower  Schools. 

H 

27 

»i 

9 

16     5 

April  1860 

April  1860 

K 

28 

12 

18     2 

Feb.  1858 

Aug.  1859 

O 
H 

L29 

" 

33 

17      7 

May  18.58 

" 

J 

r  1 

1st,  Upp.  Mid.,  IstDiv 

0 
16 
34 

16  4 

17  4 

Feb.   1860 

Aug.  1860 
Feb.   1861 

-, 

B 
S 
Pd 

Middle  and  Lower 

2 

)>                " 

14      1 

Aug."l861 

Aug.  1861 

Schools. 

3 

4 

lst,Upp.Mid.,2ndDiv 
2nd,Upp.  Mid,  IstDiv 

13 

18      1 

Sept.  1856 

Aug.  1859 

Fownes's     JIanual 

C5 

12  Bots. 

5 

34 

16      1 

Oct.  1861 

Oct.   1861 

of        Chemistry  ; 

5Z 

6 

1     7 

25 

16     9 

Feb.  1859 

Aug.  1859 

1      Golding      Bird's 

Hours  of  Work. 

2nd,Upp.  Mid.,2nd  Div 
3rd,  Upp.  Mid. 
Lower  Mid.,  1st  Div.  ■ 

20 

18     9 

Feb.   1858 

Feb.  1360 

[      Introduction       to 

Wednesday  2i  to  3i. 
Friday          2i  to  34. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

L12 

3 
10 
19 

15  5 

16  3 

17  5 

Aug.  1860 
Oct.  '1857 

Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Feb.  1861 

Natural    I'hiloso- 
phy. 

J.  M.  Wilson. 
V 

Lower  Mid.,  2nd  Div. 
'  *Lower  Kemove 

7 
41 

15     6 
15     2 

Feb.  1861 

Aag.  1861 

Aug."l861 

- 

Manner  of  teaching  :  •        »         j  j-  /•  n      •  n„ 

1  Chemistry  Lectures  are  given,  illustrated  by  experiments  and  diagrams,  following  generally 
the  arrano-ement  of  the  text  book  ;  and  during  the  lecture  viva  voce  questions  are  constantly  put  to 
secure  that  the  experiments  shall  be  properly  understood.  Notes  are  taken,  and  reports,  written  out 
of  school  with  sketches  of  all  the  apparatus  used,  are  shown  up  weekly  or  fortnightly,  corrected  and 
returned  Every  four  weeks  a  paper  is  set  on  the  previous  seven  lectm-es  ;  and  all  who  can  obtain 
75  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  given  to  these  papers  receive  prizes.  -R  eekly  and 
quarterly  marks  are  given  for  the  note  books  and  the  papers.  .   .  -.v 

"  Electricity.  In  this  subject  note  books  are  not  requirea,  and  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
a  certain  assigned  portion  of  the  text  book  is  therefore  expected.  ^.    ,    ^        ■,-.        . 

3.  This  course  is  occasionaUy  interrupted  by  a  lecture  on  some  other  subject  of  special  interest, 

''■^»'  Arexcep'timaf  Se.    The  Lower  School  is  not  generally  admitted  to  the  Natural  PhUosophy  Class. 
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SHREWSBURY. 


TABLE  B. 


P 
a 


O 


> 

o 

a 


« 

o 


No. 


Age. 


Date 
of  Entrance 
into  Form 
or  Division. 


Date 
of  Admission 
into  Scliool. 


Form  or  Division 
of  Form  in  wliicli  placed 

on  liis 
Admission  into  Scliool. 


Length  of  any 

protracted  Absence 

since  Admission 

into  Scliool. 


f  1* 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13" 

U 

i.5r 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21F 
22 
i_23 
One  place 
vacant. 


Yrs.  Mths, 

17     9 
17   II 

17  3 

18  11 
17     2 

16  II 

17  9 

17  3 

18  2 
IS 
18 
18 
16 
18 
15 
17 


3 
3 
6 

7 
4 
2 
7 
17   11 


17 
1.5 
17 
17 
16 
17 


Feb.  1860 
Feb.  1861 
Ang.  1861 
Feb.  1861 
Feb.  1860 
Oct.  1860 

Aug.' 1861 

Oct."  1 801 


Ang.  1860 
Easter  1861 
Aug.  1861 
Oct.    1801 


Feb.  1860 
Oct.  1861 


a 

3 


r  1 

2 

3 

4F 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12F 
13 
14F 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22F 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
.30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


15 

16 

16 

15 

17 

15 

15 

18  2 

16  2 

16  9 

14  11 
18  0 
18  0 
18  2 

15  10 


17 
15 
16 
15 


0 


18  0 
15  2 


18 
15 
15 
10 
15 
16 
16 


19  0 
16  8 


16 
15 
15 
16 
15 


Oct.  1860 
Oct.  1859 

Easter  1861 

Aug.' 1861 


Feb.  1861 
Aug.  1860 
Aug.  1861 


Oct.  1861 
Apr.  1861 
Feb.  1801 
Aug.  1861 

Feb."  1861 
Aug.  1861 


Oct.  1861 


Feb. 

18.59 

Aug. 

180O 

Easter  1850  | 

Aug. 

18C0 

Aug. 

1857 

Aug. 

1858 

Oct. 

1858 

Aug. 

1860 

Easter  1859 

Feb. 

1853 

Easter  1858 

Easter  1859 

Feb. 

1859 

Oct. 

1858 

Aug. 

1861 

Feb. 

1859 

Aug. 

1857 

Easte 

r  1861 

Aug. 

1859 

Easter  1854  | 

Feb. 

1859 

Aug. 

1856 

Upper  5th 
Lower  6th 
1st 

Lower  6th 
Lower  4th 
Upper  5th 
Lower  5  th 
Lower  6th 
Upper  5th 
Lower  4th 
2'nd 
Lower  5tli 

Upper  5th 
2nd 

Lower  6th 
2nd 

Lower  4th 
Upper  5th 

1st 

Upper  4th 
Lower  4th 


None. 


Observations 

by  Master  making 

Return. 


»  There  is  an  extra  Procpostor 
at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  physical  incapacity  of 
one  boy  to  take  the  routine 
duties  of  the  office. 


Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 

1857 

Aug. 

1859 

Oct. 

1850 

Aug. 

1850 

Aug, 

1861 

Feb.  "  1855 

Feb. 

1859 

Aug. 

1859 

Aug. 

1858 

Aug. 

1857 

Aug. 

1861 

Feb. 

1801 

Aug. 

1860 

Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 

1860 

April 

1861 

Feb. 

1857 

Feb. 

1860 

Oct. 

1860 

April 

1861 

Aug. 

1860 

Aug. 

1861 

> 

)»     I 

Feb. 

1860 

Aug. 

1857 

April 

1859 

Feb. 

1858 

Aug 

1859 

Feb.  1859 

Aug. 

1801 

Lower  5th 
Lower  4th 
Upper  4  th 
1st    - 

Lower  4  th 
Upper.  5th 

1st   - 
Lower  3rd 
Upper  3rd 

») 
2nd- 
Upper  5th 
Lower  5th 
Upper  3rd 
Upper  4th 


Upper  3rd  - 

Upper  4th  - 

Lower  5th  - 

Upper  4th  - 

)> 

Upper  3rd  - 
1st   - 

Upper  3rd  - 
2nd- 

Lower  4th  - 

Lower  5  th  - 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Has  often  been  absent  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks. 


Remark  on   No. 
this  case  .ilso. 


8  applies  in 


SHREWS- 
BURY. 

Dec.  1801. 


*  The  letter  F  denotes  that  the  boy  is  a  Foundation  scholar. 

[For  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  reference  to  Shrewsbury  School,  see  answers  to  questions  13,  15,  Part  II.] 

3B  3 
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TABLE  B. 

— 

Date 

1 

T,.^                 Form  or  Division        | 

Length  of  any 

OtispiM/ntii  fill's 

SHREWS- 

No. 

Age. 

of  Entrance 
into  Form 

Date 

of  Admission 

of  Form  in  which  placed 
on  his 

protracted  Absence 
since  Admission 

by  Master  making 
AieiiUrn. 

BUKY. 

- 

or  Division. 

into  School. 

Admission  into  School. 

into  School. 

'  1 

16     2 

Aug.  1860 

Feb.     1859 

Lo-wer  3rd. 

— . 

— 

2 

13   11 

Feb.  1861 

Oct.     1858 

2nd. 

— 

— 

SF 

17     2 

Aug.  1861 

April  1855 

1st. 

— 

— 

4F 

15     6 

»» 

Feb.     1860 

>» 

— 

— 

5 

18     3 

yt 

Oct.     1859 

2nd. 

— 

— 

6 

16     6 

Feb.     1859 

Lower  4tli. 

— 

— 

7 

15     9 

■>y 

Aug.    1861 

Upper  4th. 

— 

— 

S 

^1     9 

12     8 
15     8 

)) 

j» 

— 

— 

>j 

,, 

g          ^ 

=      10 

15   U 

J, 

— 

— 

n 

11 

18     3 

Oct.'  1861 

Feb.     1860 

Lo-wer  3rd. 

— 

— 

CO 

12F 

13     7 

,. 

Aug.    1859 

1st. 

— 

— 

m 

13 

13   11 

j» 

Aug.    1858 

„ 

— 

§ 

14 

14   10 

April  1860 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

QD 

1.5F 

14     3 

*) 

Oct.     1858 

1st. 

— 

P 

16F 

14   10 

f) 

Feb.     1858 

2nd. 

— 

— 

« 

=17 

14     2 

Mar.  1861 

Aug.    1860 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

— 

°      i 

18 

14     4 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.     1861 

Upper  3rd. 

— 

— 

^ 

19 

15     5 

Aug.  1860 

Feb.     1859 

2nd. 

— 

— 

B 

20 

14     3 

J» 

Feb.     1858 

1st. 

-^ 

— 

a" 
IS 
o 

21 

12     2 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.    1860 

2nd. 

— 

— 

22F 

14      1 

?I 

Feb.     1861 

Upper  3rd. 

— 

— 

fe 

23 

15     6 

>* 

» 

>» 

— 

— 

24 

15     3 

}} 

)J 

)) 

— 

— 

g 

S  J  ^5 
?  1  26 

13     9 

») 

Aug.    1861 

Lower  4th. 

— 

— 

O 

14  11 

Feb.  1861 

Aug.    1859 

2nd. 

— 

— 

"      27 

15     3 

>i 

Aug.    1860 

Upper  3rd. 

— • 

— 

28 

15   10 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.    1861 

Lower  4th. 

■ — 

— 

29F 

13   11 

Oct.  1861 

J, 

Upper  3rd. 

— 

— 

30 

16     0 

J» 

Feb.     1860 

2nd. 

— 

— 

31 

14   10 

J» 

Aug.    1860 

Upper  3rd. 

— 

— 

32 

13     3 

Feb.     1859 

1st. 

— 

— 

33F 

15     3 

„ 

Aug.    1860 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

— 

_34F 

13   10 

" 

Aug.    1859 

2nd. 

Yrs.  Mths. 

- 

'   1 

14     9 

Aug.  1861 

April  1861 

2nd. 

— 

— 

2 

lo     6 

Oct.   1861 

Aug.    1861 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

— 

3 

11      7 

5) 

J» 

" 

__ 

— 

4 

14     G 

') 

>l 

„ 

_ 

— 

5F 

11     9 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.     1860 

2nd. 

— 

— 

«        6F 

15     0 

Feb.   1861 

Feb.     1861 

Upper  3rd. 

— 

— 

t        7 

14   10 

Oct.    1861 

— 

— 

3        8 

14     0 

Aug.  1861 

Aug."  1861 

j> 

Absent  since  Oct. 

— 

I.  ^     9 

13     4 

jj 

)» 

:, 

• 

S.^  10 

16   11 

]» 

}» 

»» 

— 

— 

^      11 

13     4 

»j 

Aug.    1860 

2nd. 

— 

— 

£ 

12 

15     7 

Oct.    1861 

Feb.     1861 

,, 

— 

— 

g 

13 

16     7 

)) 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

— 

n 

14 

13     0 

Aug.'  1861 

Feb.     1860 

2nd. 

— 

— 

o 

15 

13     6 

)) 

„ 

— 

— 

g' 

16F 

13     4 

Oct."  1861 

April   1861 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

s 

17F 

13   10 

Aug.  1861 

Feb.     1859 

1st. 

— 

IS 

'18 

16   11 

jy 

Feb.     1861 

2nd. 

— 

— 

H 

19 

16     0 

Feb.     1860 

„ 

— 

— 

20F 

12     4 

Feb.     1861 

'» 

— 

— 

s    s 

2lF 

11      7 

Aug.    1861 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

— 

c 

T}      22F 

13   10 

April  1861 

April   1861 

») 

_-- 

— 

S      23 

15     3 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.    1861 

2nd. 

~~~ 

p~ 

H    ,  24 
S  1  25 

12     2 

H 

Aug.    1860 

i» 

o 

12     7 

Oct.    1861 

Aug.    1861 

1st 

'" 

O 

1      26 

10     5 

J) 

Feb.     1861 

2nd. 

03 

^      27 

11     4 

Aug.  1861 

April  1861 

„ 

— 

o* 

28 

13     8 

Feb.     1861 

,, 

— 

1 

« 

29 

13     2 

Aug.' 1861 

Aug.    1861 

Lower  3rd. 

— 

s 
^ 

30F 

15     7 

Aug.  1861 

)» 

2nd. 

LSI 

11      6 

Oct.   1861 

„ 

„ 

f32 

11      7 

Aug.  1861 

J> 

1st. 

— 

33 

14     6 

,j 

Feb.     1861 

2nd. 

' 

_,      34 

16     0 

Feb.  1860 

Feb.     1860 

„ 

— 

— 

g  J35F 

10     6 

Aug.  1861 

Aug.    1861 

»' 

— 

— 

g   1  36F 

12     6 

J» 

)» 

J' 

— 

'■C      37 

13     0 

J» 

Feb.     1861 

1st 

— 

— 

38? 

12   10 

)» 

Aug.    1861 

2nd. 

— 

— 

L39 

12     8 

)» 

M 

_— 

— 

- 

First40 

11      8 

)» 

ii 

1st. 
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ETON 


Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors 
or  Books  used, 
being  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  consti'ued 

or  translated 
tiivd  voce^  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  Hearing 
the  Form 
in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been  committed 

to  I\Iemory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


u. 

c3 

J= 

01 

H 

O 

ei 

^ 

< 

? 

a> 

CU 

>^ 

c 

.  o 

y: 

f.  '^ 

G 

< 

^^ 

fcr 

B 

s 


GreekTestament,  J  fords- 
worth,  Benton,  Alford, 
Oxford ;  Homer,  Ox- 
ford, Rothe ;  Cicero, 
Jilatthia Selection,  Leip- 
zig, 1849;  Tacitus,  T/ie 
Leipzig  Classics;  Euri- 
pides, jSa(f/m7K  ;  .'Eschy- 
lus,  Paley,  Blomfield, 
Klajiscn,  Feile ;  Lucre- 
tius, Bernays;  Virgil, 
Conlngton,  Heyne ; 

Thucydides,  Arnold's ; 
Demosthenes, Pe/irose's; 
Horace,  OreUius ;  Theo- 
critus, j!]ton  Poetcc 
Gi<JEci, 


Greek  Testament, 
St,  Paul's  Epistles 
to  Philippians  ;  L 
and  IL  Timothy, 
Hebrews,  St.  James' 
Epistles,  St.  Pe- 
ter's L  and  H.  ; 
Homer,  Odyssev, 
Lib.  XVn.,  V.  461, 
to  XXHL,  V.  168; 
Cicero's  Epistles, 
ftlatthia?  Selec- 
tion, Ep.  77  to 
Ep.  148  ;  Tacitus, 
Annals,  Lib.lV.,  c. 
xl.  to  end ;  Eiiri- 
de§,Ion,from  v.Sll 
to  end  ;  /Eschylus, 

Agamemnon,    the 

whole  play ;  Lucretius,  selections, 
p.  Lib.  L,  in.,  V.  ;  Virgil.  Georg., 
I..II.;  Thucydides,  Lib.  III.  c.  xviii.to 
end;  Demosthenes  adversus  Zenothe- 
rium  et  adv.  Apaterium  ;  Horace, 
Sat.,  IL,  ii.,  126,  to  Ep.  IL,  ii.,  i;04  ; 
Ode,  Lib.  IV.,^Epodes  1-7;  Theocri- 
tus, Idyll  VIIL,  V.  54  to  end;  Idylls 
X.,  XL,  XIIL,  XV.,  XVIIL,  XIX. 


3IerivaWs  Roman 
Empire,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  Ro- 
man Republic  ; 
(^rote's  and 

T  h  i  r  n\-  a  1 1  '  s 
Greece ;  Arnold's 
Rome ;  Hallam's 
Constitutional 
History(portions 
set  for  examina- 
tion at  the  close 
of  each  school 
time);  Smith's 
Dictionaries  of 
Antiquities,  Bio- 
graphy, or  Geo- 
graphy. 


Each  boy  as  he  is  called 
up  reads  over  in  the 
original  language  the 
passage  wiiich  he  is 
about  to  translate,  he 
then  construes  it  word 
for  word.  Remarks 
are  made  upon  the  pass- 
age, questions  asked 
upon  the  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  antiquities, 
in  illustration  of  the 
passage.  The  construc- 
tion, where  required, 
illustrated  and  ex- 
plained. The  boy  then 
reads  the  passage  off  in 
Enjjlish. 


All  the  poetry 
w-hich  is  con- 
strued excepting 
the  Greek  play 
is  -said  by  heai't; 
only  about  50 
lines  per  week  of 
the  Greek  play, 
and  about  40 
lines  of  Latin 
elegiacs,  which 
have  not  been 
construed  in 
school. 


None, 


' 

o 

M 

?- 

CM 

m 

c 

o 

0 

ri. 

u 

« 

b. 

c 
o 

o 

Ll, 

bJ 

W 

>  J 

01 

13 

F= 

b4 
O 

H 

•r- 

-C 

< 

0. 

0 

tS) 

r 

25 

]~] 

■-^  1 

z 

Q 

o 

s 

J= 

u 

yD 

P2; 

Homer's  Odyssey,  Oxford 
edition ;  Thucydides, 
Arnold;  .Eschylus, Aga- 
memnon, Paley;  De- 
mosthenes, Penrose ; 
Lucretius,  Lib.  111.  and 
Lib. v.;  Cicero'sLetters, 
MathiiB;  Horace  (gene- 
rally OreUius)  ;  Virgil, 
mostly Co7iington ;  Theo- 
critus (^Pnet<r.  Graci) ; 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Paley; 
Greek  Testament,  prin- 
cipally Wordsworth^s 
edition;  Hallam,  Meri- 
vale. 


Eton  Greek  (iram- 
mar  ;  Jelf 's  Ap- 
pendix ;  Smith's 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Ains- 
worth's  maps  or 
Keith  John- 

stone's ;  Poeta- 
Scenci  Gra?ci ; 
Grote's  History 
of  Greece ;  IMeri- 
vale's  Roman 
Republic. 


Odyssey,  .325th  line 
of  2  to  355th  line  of 
n  ;  Thucydides,  :Jrd 
Book,  56th  ch.  to 
end;  A*^sch.,  whole 
jOf  Agamemnon ; 
T)emcsth.,  Speeches 
against  Zenotherius 
Apaturius  Phormis 
Lacritus  ;  280  lines 
of  3rd  Book  of  Lu- 
cretius, 55  lines  of 
5th  Book  ;  Cicero, 
124  Letter  to  end  of 
158  ;  Horace,  2nd 
Book  of  Sat.  VIIL 
to  Ars  Poetica  ;  4th 
Book  of  Odes  ; 
Virgil,  Eclogues ; 
Theocritus,  two 
IdvHs,  Lib.  I.  to 
40bth  line  of  Lib. 
IL;  Greek  Test., 
Epistle  to  Hebrews ; 
Epistle  of  St.  James. 


About  four  or  six  boys 
called  up  each  school 
time,  the  whole  lesson 
is  construed  through 
and  often  reconslrued 
or  translated  viva  voce; 
(juestions  put  in  his- 
tory, geography,  gram- 
mar, mythology,  &c. ; 
places  not  changed. 
There  are  three  con- 
struing school  times, 
on  jNlonday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  there- 
forethe  number  of  boys 
called  up  each  whole 
school  day  amounts 
either  to  12  or  IS,  some- 
times more,  sometimes 
less. 


100  lines  of  Homer 
weekly;  70  lines 
of  Horace  weekly; 
56  lines  of  Theo- 
critus occasion- 
ally ;  40  lines  of 
Ovid's  Fasti 

weekly ;  70  line? 
of  Virgil  or  Lu- 
cretius weekly  ; 
60  lines  of  Greek 
play  weekly  ;  40 
lines  of  Demos- 
thenes occasion- 
ally. 


It  is  impossible  to 
state  with  accuracy 
the  amount  of 
matter  committed 
to  memory  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

In  my  division  the 
boys  repeat  80 
lines  of  Homer  per 
week  ;  70  lines  of 
Horace  ;  40  lines  of 
Ovid  ;  50  lines  of 
Greuk  play  ;  40 
lines  of  Greek  or 
Latin  prose. 


?:  -— .  o  -r;  y 

5  o  '^  ^  '^ 

r  !>  c 

I-.  o  «   c  rt 
i-H    X   C    -*    '^ 

;>  a>  o  £  o 


S^" 


>o 


r  fa.  ~ 

l-|HH--    ^     O 

•-H  .c    c   ^   u 

1^2     !: 


Homer's  Iliad;  VirgiFs 
.Eneid ;  Horace  ;  Greek 
extracts  in  prose; 
Greek  extracts  in 
poetry;  Latin  extracts 
in  prose  ;  in  the  Greek 
Testament  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

The  choice  of  editions  to 
be  used  is  not  defined. 


None  are  specified 
unless  when  a 
particular  volume 
or  subject  is  to 
be  prepared  for 
the  collections, 
but  the  boys  have 
access  to  an  ex- 
cellent public 
library. 


Homer,     first     four 
Books ;  Virgil, 

Books  V.  and  VI.  ; 
Horace,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Satires 
and  Epistles,  and 
B.  II.  and  Part  HL 
of  the  Odes  (which 
in  the  Summer 
months  are  substi- 
tuted for  Virgil) ; 
Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  about 
60  pages  of  the  Ex- 
tracts ;  Theocritus, 
in  the  Poeta?,  about 
20  pages;  Livy,  in 
the  Latin  Extracts, 
about  70  pages. 


They  are  (commonly) 
called  up  singly  to  con- 
strue and  parse,  errors 
or  questions  unanswered 
being  passed  down  to 
the  rest.  Sometimes  it 
is  found  useful  to  allow 
them  to  take  places 
accordingly,  sometimes 
to  arrange  a  first  class 
of  the  best  ;  but  these 
modes  have  been  less 
used  since  the  establish- 
meni  of  the  system  of 
collections  in  every 
last  week. 


All  the  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Ho- 
race, and  Poeta* 
Graeci  mentioned 
in  column  3  ; 
also  Ovid  (in  the 
Eton  Extracts)  ; 
also  lessons  of 
Greek  syntax, 
with  occasional 
lessons  from  the 
Livy  (or-  Cicero) 
Extracts. 


Some  history  was 
set  for  the  collec- 
tions at  the  end  of 
each  school  time, 
but  I  have  no 
memoranda  of 

the  subjects  speci- 
fied ;  as  an  in- 
stance, I  can  give 
the  last  piece  set 
(in  this  December), 
it  was  Arnold's 
History,  chapters 
xxi.,  xiiv. ,  xlv. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Comiiosition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 
farming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  fixperiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


^Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  *' other 

Subjects." 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign, 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


Two  Essays. 


Opportunities  of  doing 
nine  copies.  with 
liberty  to  do  Greek 
iambics  in  the  place 
of  3. 


Ten  exercises. 


T«  o  exercises. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translatiox. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


Four  copies  from  Livy 
or  Cicero. 


Two     exercises 
Milton. 


from 


Two     exercises    from 
Gibbon. 


Three  exercises  from 
Massinger  or  Sliaks- 
peare. 


None. 


Two     exercises,      one 
iVom  Robertson's 

Charles  V.,  one  from 
Lord  Erskine's 

Speeches. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Origin*  A  L. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English . 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern 

Foreign. 


None. 


One  exercise  weekly,  ele- 
giac or  hexameter,  or 
lyric;  36  elegiacs,  70 
hexameters;  8  stanzas 
lyrics. 


Greek  iambics  occasionally, 
Greek     elegiacs     at    the 

[  option  of  the  pupil,  and 
as    a    substitute   for    the 

I     Latin. 


An  occasional  essay  on  ■  Theme  of  30,  40,  50,  or  60  I 

a  theological  subject.  ]     lines  on  a  given  subject,  , 

j     with  heads,  weekly.  | 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translatiox. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None,  excepting  when 
boys  leave  school  and 
write  a  "  vale  !" 


Translations  from 

Tacitus  or  Cicero, 
about  40  lines, usually 
once  a  month. 


Frequent  translations  from 
the  poets.  From  30  to  40 
lines. 


Translations  from  modern 
authors,  about  40  lines,' 
once  a  month  as  theme. 


Greek  iambics,  translations, 
Jlilton,  Shakespeare, 

about    41)    lines,    usually 
once  a  month. 


Rarely  set  in  my  division. 


None. 


None. 


to 


Portions  of  modern  history  ]  By  examination  ; 
(Hallam) ;  portions  ofj  *boys  classed 
ancient  history,  I\ferivale, 
or  Arnold,  or  Grote,  are 
set  during  the  school 
time,  and  an  examination 
in  them  takes  place  at  the 
close  of  each  term. 


according 
marks. 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


One  copy  every  week, 
varying  from  about 
30  to  60  lines. 


May  be  done  instead 
of  Latin,  about  10 
copies  are  done  by 
tJ  or  10  boys  in  the 
vear. 


The  same. 


May   be,    but    is  very 
rarely  done. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


About  4  or  5  copies  in 

a  school  time. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books 

of  Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Q."" 


s  r 


(a.)  Greek  Testament, 
no  special  edition  pre- 
scribed ;  (b.)  Horace, 
no  special  edition  pre- 
scribed ;  (c.)  Virgil,  no 
special  edition  prescri- 
bed ;  Poetje  Gra?ci,par3 
1,  Eton  edition  ;  (d.) 
Scriptores  Grtcci,  Eton 
edition  ;  Cornelius  Nc- 
pos,  Eton  edition  ; 
Electa  Ex  Ovidio,  Eton 
edition. 

These  portions  only  are 
read  in  the  Remove, — 
(a.)  The  Gospel  of  St. 

Mark. 
(h.)  Odes,  and  Epodes 

1  and  2. 
(c.)   ^neid,  Books   I., 

II.,  III. 
(rf.)    AU    the    extracts 
from  Xenophon 
except  the  Ana- 
basis. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

r'ivd  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 
the  Summer  Holi- 
days 1861. 


The  Bible;  Eton 
Greek  Grammar ; 
(a.)  Eton  Atlas ; 
Eton  Compen- 
dium of  Geo- 
graphy (Arrow- 
smith)  ;  Outlines 
of  Astronomy, 
Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian 
Knowledge;  (fc.) 
Smith's  School 
HistoryofGreece. 

Large  wall  maps 
Kieppert,  John- 
stone, Sydow, 
arc  provided  by 
some  of  the 
IMasters  at  their 
own  expense. 

(h.)  The  ancient 
Maps  only  are 
done  in  the  Re- 
move. 

(i.)  The  portion 
called  "the  Mace- 
donian Period  '* 
only  done  in  the 
Remove. 

(c.)  The  "Stu-  I 
dent's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography," 
edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  is  now  (June  1862) 
substituted  for  the  Eton  Compendium 
bv  Arrowsmith. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same  Year. 


St.  Mark's  Gospel; 
Poetae  Gra^ci,  about 
1,280  lines ;  Scrip- 
tores  Gra?ci,  about 
800  lines;  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  about 
800  lines;  Virgil, 
about  1,100  lines; 
Horace,  about  512 
stanzas. 

Quantity  done  weekly. 

St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
about  16  verses; 
Poet£E  Grceci,  about 
40  lines ;  Scriptores 
Grgeci,  about  25 
lines;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  about  25 
lines;  Virgil, some- 
times 40  lines, 
sometimes  25  lines; 
Horace,  about  16 
stanzas. 

[According  to  the 
present  arrangement 
(1862)  the  weekly 
quantity  of  Virgil 
is  30  lines ;  Corne- 
lius iS'epos,  50  lines.] 


Call  uponeboyat  atime, 
by  selection,  to  con- 
strue, parse,  and  ex- 
plain historical,  mytho 
logical,  geographical, 
and  antiquarian  allu- 
sions. All  errors  passed 
down  and  places  taken 
accordingly.  Observa- 
tions and  explanations 
made  by  the  Master. 
About  6  boys  called  up 
each  lesson  on  the 
average. 


Poetae  Graeci,  about 
1,280  lines;  Vir- 
gil, about  1,100 
lines    (1362,  960 


lines) 

about 

zas; 

Ovid 

lines. 


Horace, 

512  stan- 
(a.)  Short 
about  700 


Each  Master  is 
at  liberty  to  set  a 
piece  of  Milton  to 
be  learnt  by  heart 
in  "  Collections." 

(a.)  20  lines  a 
week  in  Lower 
Remove;  24 lines 
a  week  in  Upper 
Remove. 
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Farnaby  Epigrams,  Eton 
edition ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Or  ford  text; 
^sop's  Fables,  Eton 
edition;  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Eton  edition  ;  Ovid 
Selections,  Eton  edition ; 
Ovid  Metamorphoses, 
Selections,  Eton  edition; 
Ca?5ar,  Eton  edition ; 
Smith's  History  of 
Greece ;  Schmidt's  His- 
tory of  Rome ;  Gleig's 
Histor\'  of  England ; 
Arnold's  Latin  Compo- 
sition, Part  I.;  Arnold's 
Greek  Composition, 
Part  I. 


Eton  Compendium 
of  Geography  ; 
Smith's  History  of 
Greece  to  the  iWa- 
cedonian  Period; 
Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. 

Al  I  the  more  import- 
ant matter  in  each 
volume.  See  note 
(c.)  in  column  2. 


Liddell  and  Scott ; 
various  Latin 
Dictionaries;  va- 
rious Gradus  ad 
Parnassum. 


Farnaby,  about  432 
lines ;  -'Esop,  about 
964  lines;  OvidE., 
about  720  lines; 
Ovid  Metam.  about 
650  lines ;  Greek 
Test.,  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  20  chapters; 
C^sar,  about  660 
lines. 


Call  up  any  boy  to  con- 
strue, explain  allusions 
and  parse.  Questions 
passed  down,  and  places 
taken.  Written  deriva- 
tions exacted  for  Greek 
lessons.  Written  ac- 
count of  proper  names 
in  Ovid  lessons.  From 
7  to  10  boys  called  up  in 
the  whole  les.^on  The 
Master  explains  and  il- 
lustrates all  needful 
matter. 


Ovid  Electa  (the 
same  amount  as 
construed  in 
school)  ;  Ovid 
Metamorphoses, 
by  Middle  and 
LowerFourth  (the 
same  amount  as 
construed  in 

school);  Farna- 
by, by  Upper 
Fourth  (the  same 
amount  as  con- 
strued in  school); 
Greek  Grammar, 
the  Accidence 
(some  parts  of  it 
iwo  or  three 
times  over). 


Greek  Testament  ;  Ex- 
cerpta  Grteca ;  Palestra 
Latina;  Ovidii  Electa; 
Wiikjns'  Delectus  or 
Ilutton's  Principia  Ti- 
rocinium ;  Greek  and 
LatinGrammar  ;Clyde's 
Geography  ;  Hume's 
(Student's)  England  ; 
Bradley's  Latin  Exer- 
cises. 


None. 


The  following  is  the 
average  of  each 
lesson  : — 8  verses 
of  Greek  Testa- 
ment; 8  lines  of 
Excerpta  Graeca  ; 
ISlinesof  Ovidand 
Palestra  Latir.a  in 
the  upperdivisions; 
in  the  other  divi- 
sions the  amount  is 
proportioned  to 
their  powers. 


Four,  five,  or  six  boys  are  IS  lines  of  Ovid, 
d  up  together;  each  and  certain  por 
boy  in  the  division  is  re-  tions  of  grammar 
quired  to  hold  up  his  are  said  by  heart 
hand  if  he  can  answer  on  two  mornings 
the  question  given,  or  by  each  of  the 
correct  a  fault,  and  first  two  divi- 
])laces  are  taken  accord-  sions;  the  other 
ing  to  proficiency.  By  divisions  repeat 
this  means  the  attention       in  proportion  to 

f  the  whole  division  is  their  ability, 
arrested,  and  at  least 
one-half  of  the  whole 
divisionis  called  up  each 
schooltime.  Questions 
are  given,  arising  out  of 
the  lesson,  either  in 
history,  geography,  or 
construction  of  sen- 
tences. In  the  com- 
pos lion  lessons  each 
master  is  continually  moving  among  the 
bovs,  stimulating  work,  and  removing 
difficulties  which  may  arise.  The  work 
done  in  each  composition  lesson  is  finally 
looked  over  at  the  next  school  time. 


None. 


None. 
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TABLE  C— ETON. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities*  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  part  of  the  regular 

Woric  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone  over 

in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such 
'  other  Subjects." 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


English. 


None. 


None. 
(Except  by  way  of 
answering       ques- 
tions, examination 
papers,  Sec). 


Latin. 


Greek, 


32  copies  of  elegiacs,  None. 

480  lines  the  mini- 
mum (14  for  Lower 
Reniovc,  16  for 
Upper  Remove,  weekly). 

[1S62,  21  copies;  min.,  316  lines.] 

8  copies  of  lyrics,  alcaics  or  sapphics,  28 
stanzas  the  minimum  (3  for  the  Lower 
Remove,  4  for  the  Upper  Remove  each 
copy). 

[1862,  11  copies,  min.,  39  stanzas.] 


26  themes,  3D0  lines 
the  minimum,  (14 
for  Lower  Remove, 
16  for  Upper  Re- 
move, each  copy.) 

[1862,  21  copies, 
min.,  316  lines.] 


None. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse, 


Prose. 


None, 


5  copies  from  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  about 
200  lines. 


A  piece  of  English 
verse  may  be  occa- 
sionally set  instead 
of  an  original  sub- 
ject for  Latin  verses. 


3  copies,  about  75 

lines, 
[1862,     11      copies, 

about  275  lines.] 


None. 


24  copies,  about  188 
sentences  of  Ar- 
nold's "  Litroduc- 
tion  to  Greek  Prose 
Composition,"  Part 
I. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None, 


Original. 


English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

^'e^se. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


2  copies  of  Latin 
verse  in  eacli  regu- 
lar week  set  by  the 
tutor,  varying  from 
10  to  '24  lines, 
either  full  sense  or 
ideas  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  tutor. 


None. 


None. 


One  Arnold's  E,\er-     One  Ainold's  Exer- 
cise per  week.  cise  per  week. 

[For  Fourth  Form  Composition  vide  Fonn  D.] 


None. 


None, 


Translation. 


\'erse. 


English. 


Latin. 


12  verses. 

2  exercises  either  set  by  the  Lower  Master  for  his  division,  or  from  Bradley  for  the  lower 
division.  (These  are  independent  of  the  composition  done  in  school).  A  translation 
is  done  most  weeks  by  the  lower  forms,  occasionally  by  the  higher. 


None. 


None. 


*  The  minimum  quantities  are  here  given.     In  the  original  exercises  most  boys  show  up  about  20  lines,  and  the  more  painstaking  from  24  to  30  or 
upwards,  and  in  lyrics  sometimes  as  many  as  8  or  10  stanzas. 
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WINCHESTER 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Hefuronce). 

^vith  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 
used,  being  merely 
Books  of  Reference, 
including  Maps  and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  oi" 

each  in  the  year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1S61. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  Construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has 

been  committed  to 

Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the 

same  Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance  and 

Matter  have  been 

committed 
to  Memory,  and 
the  Quantity  of 

each  in 
the  same  Year. 


fc 


C    X 


£< 


en   3 
1^ 


Horace,  OreIh\  J\Iacleane ; 
^'^i^gil,  ConinfftOHj  Hayn-:^ 
and  others;  Livy,  Tu-iss ; 
Cicero  de  OratOTQ,  Harless, 
Grevnu-oofI,  and  others ; 
.luvenaJ,  Mai/or,  Macleane ; 
Thucydides,  Arnold;  So- 
jihocles,  Linirnnd;  Pindar, 
Dnnaldson;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Jf'ordsuurth,  Trollope^ 
Afford,  Blomjield;  Sal- 
mon's Conic  Sections; 
Hurtlee's  Conic  Sections; 
SnowbatTs  Trigonometry; 
Tudhunter's  Trigonometry ; 
Wood's  Algebra  {LviuVs 
edition);  Culenso's  Alge- 
bra ;  Colenso's  Arithmetic ; 
Barnard  Smith's  Arith- 
metic- 


Smith's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary; Smith's 
Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities; Smith's 
Latin  Dictionary ; 
And;ew's  Latin 
Dictionary ;  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexi- 
con ;  Keith  John- 
ston's Atlas  ;  Biit- 
man's  Lexilogus; 
Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar ;  Jclf's 
Greek  Grammar. 


5    oH 
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ct  S 
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Thucydidos,  Arnold;  Ho- 
mer (the  Hiad),  TroUope ; 
Sophocles,  Linicood;  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  the  Oxford 
Text;  Livy,  Twiss;  Juve- 
nal, Mayor. 

Holden's  "Foliorum  Silvula," 
for  translations  into  Latin 
verse  (Hexameter,  Elegiac, 
and  Lyric)  ;  Holden's  *'  Fo- 
liorum CenturiiE,"  for 
translation  into  Latin 
prose ;  Beatson's  Introduc- 
tion to  Greek  Iambic 
Verse ;  Arnold's  Intro- 
duction to  Greek  Prose 
(I'art  I.) 

Smith's  History  of  Greece. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon; 
Andrew's  or 

Smith's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary: Smith's 
Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities(abridged): 
Riddle  and  Arnold's 
English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary; Yonge's 
English-Greek  Lex- 
icon ;  Keith  John- 
ston's AtluF. ;  But- 
ler's Atlas ;  \Vords- 
worth's  Greek 

Grammar;  King 
Edward  Vlth's.  La- 
tin Grammar. 


Horace,  Odes, 2books ; 

Horace,     Epistles 
Vir«fil,       Eclogues, 
Georgifs  ;        Livy, 
Book     23,     nearly 
finished :  Cicero  de 


Oratore, 
Juvenal, 

(except 
phocleSi 
Pindar, 


Book    I.; 

15  Satires 
3) ;  So- 
1      play ; 

Olymiiian 


Set  on  one  boy  after 
another,  by  selection,  to 
construe.  Ask  queslions 
of  all  sons,  either  of  the 
boy  who  is  construing  or 
any  other.  In  an  hour 
about  8  or  10  boys  are 
usually  set  on.  P^^o  places 
taken. 


Odes ;  2  Gospels. 


About   300  lines 
of  Sophocles. 


Thucydidcs,  the  1st 
book;  Homer,  5 
books ;  Sophocles, 
2  plays;  yKneid, 
Books  v.,  VI,,  and 
part  of  VII.;  Ho- 
race, 2  books  of 
the  Odes,  and  the 
Epistles ;  Livy, 

Book  II.,  HI. 


The  boys  are  set  on  to 
construe  indiscriminately, 
without  reference  to  the 
order  in  which  they  sit; 
each,  as  he  is  set  on.  con- 
strues until  he  is  told  to 
stop,  generally  about  10 
lines.  Mistakes  in  trans- 
lation are  lirst  corrected, 
and  the  sense  of  the 
passage  explained  where 
it  is  obscure.  Questions 
are  then  asked  upon  any 
unusual  fbims  or  peculiar 
constructions  which  occur 
in  the  linos  construed,  and 
upon  any  allusions  histo- 
rical, mythological,  geo- 
graphical, &c.  which  re- 
quire explanation.  In 
illustration  of  granim;'.ti- 
cal  peculiarities  or  other 
points,  reference  is  made 
to  parallel  constructions  or 
passages  in  the  same  au- 
thor, or  in  others  with 
which  the  boys  arc  fami- 
liar. For  tiic  sake  of  en- 
forcing accuracy,  the  first 
construe  is  made  very 
literal,  and  with  a  view 
to  idiomatic  translation 
passages  are  selected  to  be 
read  into  English. 

Places  are  not  taken  in  this 
part  of  the  school.  Those 
who  do  not  know  the  les- 
son write  it  out. 


Sophocles,  about 
750  lines. 


None. 


None. 
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WINCHESTER. 


TABLE  C— WINCHESTER. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  us  they  can  be  j^iven)  of  Compositions  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  part  of  the  regular 

Work  (if  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


Original, 


Verse. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


One  or  two  copies  of 
(say)  80  lines  in  all ; 
besides  the  medal 
task. 


Prose.  About  half  a  dozen; 
about  400  lines;  be- 
sides medal  tasks ; 
and  an  '  historical 
essay  prize  in  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


40  to  50  copies ;  about 
1,000  to  1,200  lines. 


30  to  40  copies;  about 

1,000  lines. 


Hardly  any. 


I\lodern  Foreign, 


Non 


None. 


None. 


Translation, 


Verse. 


None. 


Say  8  long  copies ;  20 
to  30  short  ones  ;  400 
to  500  lines. 


From  £0  to  30  copies ; 
about  200  to  300 
lines. 


None. 


Prose 


None. 


Sav  10  to  20  copies : 
about  250  to  300 
lines. 


Very  few. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None 


Latin. 


Greek. 


A  verse  task  of  not  less  than  21 
lines  every  week.  These 
tasks  consisted  sometimes  of 
original  verses  and  sometimes 
of  translations  from  "  Folio- 
rum  Silvula ;"  most  commonly 
of  the  former. 


A  prose  task  of  the  like  length 
each  week.  Of  these  prose 
tasks  about  half  were  trans- 
lations (from  Holden's  Fol. 
Cent.),  the  rest  were  original 
compositions. 


None. 


Modern  Foreign, 


None. 


A  lecture  on  *'  Heat,"  from 
11  to  12  on  Saturdays 
during  "  cloister  time." 
These  lectures  extend  over 
the  period  from  Easter  to 
the  Summer  holidays,  and 
are  attended  by  the  whole 
school. 


None. 


None. 


Translation, 


Verse. 


None. 


The  total  amount  of  composi- 
tion done  by  each  boy  in  the 
course  of  the  year  would  thus 
be— Latin  verse  (Hex.  and  El.), 
700  to  800  lines;  Latin  prose, 
7(X)  to  800  lines;  Latin  lyrics 
yOO  to  400  lines. 


An  exercise  of  from  8  to  12 
lines  once  a  week  except 
during  the  months  of 
I\Lirch,  April,  May,  and 
June.  In  these  months 
Latin  lyric  translations 
took  the  place  of  Greek 
verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


Greek  Iambics,  200  lines  (omit- 
ting occasional  short  copies 
of  verses  written  during  school 
hours). 


Two  exercises  from  Arnold's 
Introduction  to  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  writ- 
ten in  school  once  a  week. 


3  C  3 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being  merely 

Books  of  Reference, 

including  I\Japs  and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays. 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has 

been  committed  to 

Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the 

same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and 

Matter  have  been 

committed 
to  Memory,  and 
the  Quantity  of 

each  in 
the  same  Year. 


Virgil,  Anthon,  Heyne, 
Delphin,  Conington,  &c. ; 
Horace,  Orelli,  JIackane, 
Sec.  ;  Homer,  Trollope; 
Sophocles,  Lin  wood;  Eu- 
ripides, Scholejield's  Por- 
son ;  Arrian,  Doyialdson^s 
extracts  ;  Cicero,  Valpy's, 
Select  Orations  ;  Greek 
Grammar,  Wordsworth ; 
Greek  Testament,  Lloyd^ 
Wordsworth,  &c. ;  Juvenal, 
3Iayor,  Ma  hane,  &c. 


Smith's  Dictionaries ; 
Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon  ;  Keith 
Johnston's  Atlases. 


Iliad,  1  to  4  books  ; 
Horace,  2  books, 
Odes,  Epistles;  Vir- 
gil, Eclogues,  2 
Georgics  ;  Sopho- 
cles, Elcctra  ;  Eu- 
ripides, Pha;niss3e; 
Arrian,  say  40 
p^ges ;  Cicero,  100 
pages ;  Greek  Tes- 
tament, 2  Gospels; 
Juvenal,  15  Satires 
(3  excepted). 

(The  Homer,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Juvenal, 
and  Greek  Testa- 
ment are  done  in 
combinalion  with 
upper  Si.\th  Book, 
who  construe  the 
lessons  before  they 
are  construed  by 
the  boys  of  this 
class.) 


Porson^s  Euripides;  Hickie's 
Xenophon's  iMcmorabilia  ;^ 
Valpy's  school  edition  of 
Creek  Testament ;  Taylor's 
Cicero's  Offices  and  Trea- 
tises de  "  Amicitia"  and 
"  Senectute  ;  "  Virgil, 
Oxford  pocket  edition  of; 
Horace,  Oxford  pocket  edi- 
tion of;  Homer,  Oxford 
pocket  edition  of;  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  Greek  Gram- 
mar ;  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth's 
Latin  Grammar ;  Oxford 
pocket  edition  of  Odyssey, 
used  for  12  weeks  in  the 
year,  between  May  and 
July. 

No  Books  with  JVotes  are 
allowed  at  lesson  time. 


Books  used  i?i  Mathematical 
Schools. 

Pott's  School  Euclid ;  Co- 
lenso's  Arithmetic  ;  Co- 
lenso's  Algebra,  part  1  ; 
Todhunter's  Algebra ;  Tod- 
hunter's  Trigonometry ; 
used  only  by  a  few  in  this 
part  of  the  school. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon ;  Andrews' 
Latin  Dictionary ; 
Smith's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  Keith 
Johnston's  and 

Bishop  Butler's 
Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Atlas ;  Smith's 
Classical  Dic- 

tionary ;  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Anti- 
quities ;  Yonge's 
English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  Stewart's 
Modern  Geography : 
Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sura. 


Books  used  in  the  French  and  German  Scliools. 


French. 

Angoville's  French  Gram- 
mar ;  Drames  Fran9ais 
(Choix  de),  Manuel  de 
Conversation  ;  Spier's 

French  Dictionary,  school 
edition  ;  Recueil  Choisi, 
tVanostrocht, 


German. 

Tiarks'  German 

Grammar ;  Tiarks' 
German  Reader  ; 
Tiarks'  German 
Exercises;  Flugel's 
Dictionary,  school 
edition  ;  Der  Geis- 
terseher  (Schiller)  ; 
Heinrich  Von  Ei- 
chenfels. 


Euripides  Hecuba, 
1.  715  to  end  ;  Xen- 
ophon's Memora- 
bilia,Book  II., chap- 
ter 1 ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, St.  Matthew, 
chapter  8  to  verse 
22  of  chapter  12 ; 
Cicero  de  Senec- 
tute, chapter  vii.  to 
chapterxv. ;  Virgil, 
.Eneid,  7th,  8th. 
and  9th,  to  line  160; 
Horace,  3rd  book  of 
Odes  to  Ode  24. 


Observation. 

It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  re- 
turn the  work  done 
by  the  boys  in  the 
middle  and  junior 
parts  of  5th  form 
with  anything  like 
accuracy,  so  far 
back  as  the  year 
ending  July  J861, 
inasmuch  as,  owing 
to  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the 
school  during  the 
last  2  years,  these 
classes  have  been 
in  a  constant  state 
of  alteration. 

The  only  intelligible 
return  that  I  can 
make  is  to  be 
reckoned  from 

Sept.  to  Dec.  1861, 
but  it  is  a  fair 
sample  of  any 
year's  school  work 
for  these  classes. 

I  have  already  ob- 
served (in  another 
place,  I  believe) 
that  they  are  to  be 
subdivided  again  in 
Feb.,  with  a  new 
master  to  teach 
junior  part  5th, 
in  two  divisions. 


In  the  lessons  of  an  hour 
each,  about  12  boys  are  set 
on  to  construe.  Questions 
are  asked  in  all  parts  of 
the  class,  on  any  subject, 
directly  or  indirectly  illus- 
trative of  the  book.  Places 
are  freely  taken  and  lost. 
The  senior  boys  are  most 
often  set  on. 

In  the  long  lessons  of  Tues- 
day and  Friday  forenoons, 
besides  all  this,  which  then 
extends  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  boys  are  either 
taught  the  laws  of  Greek 
accents,  or  practised  in 
composing  Greek  iambics, 
or  some  other  such  sub- 
ject. On  Friday  morn- 
ings they  finish  the  long 
2^  hours  lesson  by  exhi- 
biting their  MS.  note 
books. 


20  to  30  pages  of 
Greek  Grammar, 


None, 


The  whole  division  come 
and  sit  up  "a^  Books'^  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Fre- 
quently, before  the  lesson 
is  construed,  the  last  lesson 
in  the  author  and  some 
previous  lessons  are  recon  - 
strued.  With  the  parsing 
and  gMes^(ons(historical,geo- 
graphical,  Sec,  &c.,) passed 
down  the  class,  there  be- 
comes a  very  active  move- 
ment in  the  way  of  "taking 
places."  Many  a  good 
boy,  who  has  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  lose  his 
10  places  for  his  deficiency 
in  repeating  his  morning 
lines,  finds  his  recovery 
thereby  in  the  course  of 
the  next  lesson. 

The  position  of  each  boy  is 
marked  in  the  "  Classicus 
paper  "  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson. 

The  marks  also  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Frenih  masters, 
of  the  3Tuthematiral  mas- 
ter, of  the  3Iaps,  and  of 
the  Composition  (prepared 
under  the  College  and 
Commoner  tutors)  are  en- 
tered in  the  same  way  at 
the  end  of  every  week, 
whereby  a  great  amount 
of  emulation  is  caused 
amongst  the  boys. 

Every  boy  is  obliged  to 
bring  up  "to  Books,"  his 
Grammar  and  Dictionary 
and  Atlas,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  refer  to  them  if  needed. 

Most  of  the  lessons  are 
prepared  in  the  hours  of 
school  time,  and  that  under 
the  eye  of  the  master. 


Euripides,  220 
lines  ;  Cicero, 
160  lines;  Vir- 
gil, 925  lines; 
Horace,  3rd 
book  of  Odes,  9 
Odes;  Homer's 
Odyssey ;  Vir- 
gil's Georgics ; 
take  their  place 
separately  in 
the  last  term  of 
the  year,  i.e., 
after  Easter, 
called  **  Clois- 
ter" time.  I 
cannot  say  too 
much  of  the 
advantage  of 
the  boys  being 
obliged  to  de- 
vote one  week 
at  the  end  of 
Cloister  time  to 
the  duties  o£ 
what  is  called 
"standing  up 
week."  1st 

lesson,  Greek 
Grammar  ;2nd, 
mathematics  ; 
3rd,  4th,  5th, 
Gth,  7th,  8th, 
repetition  in 
classic  verse  or 
prose  authors, 
that  he  may 
have  been 

enabled  to  store 
up  in  his  mind 
during  the  year, 
oral  any  former 
time. 


None,  if  I  un- 
derstand   the 
question 
rightly. 


■"1 


Obtervation. — The  "composition  "  of  the  school  is  prepared  by  the  college  aud  commoner 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


OtherSubjects  of  Instruction 

forming  part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test  individual 

Proficiency  in  such 

-  other  Subjects. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


Say    6  copies,   about 
200  lines. 


Prose.  J  Say    5    copies,    about 
i     150  lines. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


Say  40  long  copies, 
about  800  "lines;  60 
short  ones,  about  360 
lines  ;  besides  the 
Maltby  prize  task. 


About  20  copies,  about 
500  lines. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Very  rarely. 


About  15  copies,  about 

300  lines. 


Prose. 


None. 


About  30  copies,  about 
500  lines. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None,  except  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  on  Saturdays 
in  Geography. 


None. 


Original. 


Verse. 


English. 


Latin. 


Occasionally,  instead 
of  the  weekly  Latin 
V.  task. 


Per     Week.  —  3    short 
exercises  called 

"  Vulgus"  of  6  lines; 
1  task  not  less  than 
14  lines,  20  lines  the 
averagey  sent  in  to  me. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


Occasionally  10  non- 
sense Iambics  instead 
of  a  "  Vulffus." 


None,  I  believe. 


Prose. 


None. 


Occasionallv. 


None. 


Two    exercises, 
I  believe,  either 
in  German  or 
French  weekly. 


None,  that  come  under  me. 
During  the  last  12  weeks 
of  the  Wiccamical  year 
(ending  in  July)  there  has 
been  instituted  for  the  last 
few  years  a  Saturday  lec- 
ture in  some  scientific 
department,  of  one  hour, 
at  which  the  whole  school 
are  required  to  attend. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


In  place  of  the  weekly 
task,  a  passage  from 
some  English  poet  is 
given  occasionally  for 
translation. 


None. 


None,  I  believe. 


Prose. 


Nonb. 


A  weekly  task  of  about 
16  lines  either  from 
some  English  author 
or  from  Vonge's 
Translation  Exercise 
Book. 


None. 


Two  exercises, 
I  believe,eithcr 
in  German  or 
French  weekly. 


tutors,  and  sent  in  for  the  head  and  second  masters' reading  on  the  appointed  days. 

8  C  4 


None,  so  far  as  1 
believe, other  than 
that  the  Head- 
master, Dr.  Mo- 
berly,  instituted 
an  annual  prize, 
at  his  own  ex- 
pense, for  the 
pursuit  of  botany 
open  to  the  whole 
school,  two  or 
three  years  ago. 
I  cannot  tell  you 
how  thoroughly 
and  universally 
this  encourage- 
ment has  laid  hold 
on  the  boys.  I 
seldom  *'  call 

names"  on  their 
return  to  college, 
from  ''hills''  or 
else  where,  without 
seeing  a  large 
number  of  them, 
each  with  a  hand- 
ful of  wild  flowers. 
Emulation,  there- 
fore, in  this  de- 
partment is  quite 
evident,  though 
I  have  not  the 
means  of  return- 
ing it  in  any  other, 
under  the  above 
Table. 
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Authors  or  Books  used. 

(not  being  mere  Books  ot 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 
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Fergusons  Xcnophon's 

Anabasis,  Books  I.,  11.  : 
Valpy's  School  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  Ston  Cornelius 
Nepos  ;  Horace,  Oxford 
pocket  edition;  Virgil,  0.r- 
fordpochet  edition  ;  Parker's 
"Ovid,  Fasti ;  Bishop  Words- 
worth's Greek  Grammar; 
Dr.  C.  Wordsworth's  Latin 
Grammar. 

Mathematical  School. 
Colenso's   Arithmetic;   Co- 

lenso's  Algebra. 
No  books  with  *'«ofcs"  are 

allowed  at  lesson  time. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being  merely 

Books  of  Reference, 

including  Maps  and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays. 


IMethod  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 
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Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon ;  Andrews' 
Latin  Dictionary ; 
Smith's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  Smith's 
Classical  Diction- 
ary; Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiqui- 
ties; Yonge's  Eng- 
lish Latin  Diction- 
ary ;  Keith  John- 
ston's and  Bishop 
Butler's  Atlas ; 

Stewart's  Modern 
Geography,  school 
edition  ;  Gradus. 


Books  used  in  the  French  and  German  Schools. 


French. 

Angoville's  French  Gram- 
mar ;  Drames  Franyais 
(Choix  de) ;  Manuel  de 
Conversation  ;  Spier's 
French  Dictionary,  school 
edition  ;  Recueil  Choisi, 
Wanostrocht. 


German. 

Tiarks'  German 

Grammar ;  Tiarks' 
German  Header  ; 
Tiarks'  German 
Exercises  ;  Flugel's 
Dictionary,  school 
edition  ;  Der  Geis- 
terseher  (Schiller); 
Henrich  von  Eich- 
enfels. 


Xenophon's  Anaba- 
sis,!. L,  chapters  ix. 
and  X.;  Greek  Tes- 
tament, St.  Matt., 
chap.  viii.  to  verse 
22  of  chapter  xii.  ; 
Cornelius  Nepos  ; 
Hamilcar  and  Hanni- 
bal, nearly  ;  Horace, 
20  Ode.s,  3rd  Book ; 
Virgil,  jEneid,  Lib. 
VIL    and    part  of 

vin, 

Ovid's  Fasti  comes  in 
at  a  ditfcrenl  period 
of  the  year  called 
"Easter  Time." 

Observations. 

The  same  as  I  have 
made  in  my  other 
return  of  No.  C. 
My  "  return  "  of 
work  done,  must  be 
a  u-eeklij  one  only, 
between  Septembtr 
1861  and  Decem- 
ber 1861,  as  there 
can  be  no  sure 
reckoning  for  an 
earlier  date. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has 

been  committed  to 

IMemory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the 

same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and 

Hatter  have  been 

committed 
to  Memory,  and 
the  Quantity  of 

each  in 
the  same  Year. 


Virgil,  730  lines; 
Horace,230,*'As 
in  praesenti"; 
Cornelius  Ne- 
pDSjOccasionally,' 
instead. 


None. 
If  I  understand 
the     meaning 
of   the   ques- 
tion. 


The    whole    division   come 

and  sit  up '"at  books  "  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Fre- 
quently, before  the  lesson 
is  construed,  the  last  lesson 
in  the  author  and  some 
previous  lessons  are  recon- 
strued.  With  the  ]»arsing 
and  the  questions  (histori- 
cal, geographical,  &c.  &c.) 
passed  down  the  class,  there  becomes  a  general  movement  in 
the  way  of"  taking  phices,"  thereby  many  a  good  boy,  who  has 
been  unfortunate  in  his  repetition  lesson  of  the  morning,  and 
has  lost  10  places,  has  the  opportunity  of  recovering  himself. 
The  position  of  each  boy  is  marked  in  the  "Classicus  Paper"  at 
the  end  of  each  lesson. 

The  marks,  also,  of  the  German  and  French  masters,  of  the 
Mathematical  master,  of  the  Maps,  and  of  tiie  Composition 
(pr.epared  underthe  College  and  Commoner  tutors),  are  entered 
in  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  each  week,  whereby  a  great 
amount  of  emulation  is  caused  amongst  the  boys*. 
Every  boy  is  obliged  to  bring  up  "  to  books  "  his  grammar  and 
dictionary  and  atlas,  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them,  if  needed. 
Most  of  the  lessons  are  prepared  in  the  hours  o(  school  time,  and 
that  under  the  eve  of  the  master. 


Greek  Extracts  7th  edition; 
no  editor  named,  Edin- 
burgh, 1858;  Long's  C.-e- 
sar;  Arnold's  Eclogse  Ovi- 
dianae ;  Virgil,  smallO.rford 
edition;  Greek  Grammar, 
by  Wordsicorth  ;  Latin 
Grammar,  King  Edward 
VI.,  Wordsworth  ;  Kings 
of  England,  3Iiss  Yonge, 
till  the  small  Student's 
Hume  is  published ;  and 
Annals  of  England,  from 
which  the  facts  of  the  most 
important  years  arc  writ- 
ten down  from  dictation 
for  the  period  of  history  to 
be  read. 

4th  Jun.  Div. 

Wiikins'  Greek  Delectus  ; 
Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  Part 
II.  ;  Arnold's  Ecloga;  Ovi- 
dianae ;  grammar  as  above  ; 
history  as  above. 

Colenso's  Algebra  ;CoIenso's 
Arithmetic  ;  Barnard 

Smith's  Arithmetic,  for 
both  divisions. 

Ellis'  Exercises;  Penrose's 
Eleo-iacs  ;  Bedford's  Pro- 
pria qute  Marihus  or  pro- 
sody;  Payne's  Readings  in 
Poetry,  for  both  divisions. 


Liddell's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon, 
small  edition ; 

Smith's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, small  (in- 
termediate) edition; 
Smith's  smaller 
Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities;  Keith 
Johnston's  Ancient 
Atlas;  Keith  John- 
ston's Modern  At- 
las; Gradus,  Gary's, 
Piper's,  Yonge's,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


4th  Form,  Jun.  Div. 


10  boys. 
As  above. 


Greek,  12  or  15 
lines ;  Latin,  20 
lines ;  35  pages  in 
a  year  of  the  Greek 
extracts ;  60  chap- 
ters of  Caesar  in  a 
year,  and  com- 
monly selected  pas- 
sages, e.g.,  B.  1.,  c. 
i.  to  XXX.,  B.  IV.,  c. 
XX.  to  xxxvii.,  ^c. 
Virgil,  700  lines; 
Ovid,  1,400  to  1,500 
lines.  Virgil  is 
oiten  dropped  for 
aw  hile  according  to 
the  condition  of  the 
class. 

4th  Form,  Jun.  Div. 

Greek,  from  6  to  10 
lines;  Latin,  from 
10  to  16  lines. 
About  20  pages  of 
Delectus ;  between 
600  and  700  lines 
of  Ovid ;  20  pages 
of  Latin  Reader. 


The  whole  division  is  called 
up  ;  the  senior  division  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  the 
junior  division  for  the  same 
time. 

Sometimes  8  or  10  bovs  are 
called  out  singly  one  after 
the  other  to  construe ; 
sometimes  every  boy  in  the 
division  construes  a  short 
piece.  In  neither  case  are 
they  called  upon  in  order. 
A  short  passage  is  read  and 
then  translated  ;  words  are 
I>arsed,  explanations  re- 
quired of  allusions,  and  all 
errors  passed  down  the 
Ibrm  and  places  taken  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  and  then  the  boys  are 
allowed  to  ask  each  other 
questions;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  ser- 
viceable practice,  so  low 
down  in  a  school.  The 
questions  arc  not  worth 
much;  and  time,  which 
should  be  used  in  preparing 
lessons,  is  spent  in  hunting 
up  some  out-of-the-way 
fact,  instead  of  what  tests 
the  use  of  such  books  as 
the  boys  have  to  prepare 
their  work  with. 
In  repetition  lessons  4  or  5 
boys  are  called  up  at  a 
time;  taking  places  would, 
I  think,  be  always  desira- 
ble for  such  lesi.ons  in  this 
part  of  the  school;  but  the 
practice  cannot  be  always 
carried  out. 
"Standing  up"  would  be 
more  useful  still,  if  it  were 
more  of  an  examination. 
Hearing  the  boys  sepa- 
rately is  more  laborious 
than*  efl'ective.  A  few 
papers  with  a  smaller 
quantity  learnt  by  heart 
would  make,  I  believe,  a 
valuable  examination. 


Bedford's  Pro- 
pria qux  Ma- 
rihus and  Pro- 
sody— a  short 
elementary 
book,  which  is 
more  useful 
than  the  cor- 
responding 
jjortions  of 
Edward  Gth's 
Latin  Gram- 
mar, the  lan- 
guage of 
which,  how- 
ever, is  re- 
quired,as  well 
as  the  sub- 
stance and 
matter. 


Ovid,  700  lines; 

Latin  grammar ; 

Greek       gram- 
mar ;      English 

poetry ;     selec- 
tions 700  lines. 
A   peculiar  cus- 
tom    exists    at 

Winchester    of 

hearing  all  the 

boys  below  the 

Senior   part   oi' 

the  5th,  w  hat  is 

called    "stand- 
ing up." 
This  consists   of 

8    lessons,   said 

during  the  last 

week  and  a  half 

of  the  summer 

half  year.  Each 

lesson    consists 

of  150  lines  for 

the  senior  divi- 
sion,and  lOOfor 

the  junior  (as  a 

minimum),     to 

be      construed, 

Sec,  and  said  by 

heart. 
Each  boy  is  heard 

separately.  The 

standard     is     a 

line  of  Ovid  or 

Virgil, — 1    line 

of  Latin  prose 
=  2;   1  of  Greek 

verse  =  2  ;  3  of 

Horace  =  2  ;    2 

of  English  =  1. 
No  Greek  prose 

is  allowed  in  the 

4ih  form.     The 

Latin  grammar 

and  Greek  grammar  are  re- 
quired, and  count  as  4  lessons. 
The  other  4  lessons  arc  left  to 
the  option-of  the  boys  themselves, 
and  almost  invariably  include  the 
morning  lines  of  the  year.*  The 
marks  for  the  standing  up  are 
added  to  those  of  the  half  year, 
and  the  form  arranged  according 
to  the  joint  result. 


*  Only  one  Icison  of  English  verse  is  allowed;  also  one  lesson  of  Euclid  is  allowed. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  tile  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


IMethods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in  such 

"  other  Subjects," 


Obiginal. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


IModern  Foreign, 


Verse. 


Occasionally,  instead 
of  the  weekly  Latin 
V.  task. 


Per  Week. 

3  short  exercises,  called 
"  \'ulgus,''  of  4  lines. 

1  task,  not  less  than  8 
lines  (average  sent  in 
to  me,  10  lines.) 


None, 


None,  I  believe. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Two  exercises,  I 
believe,  either 
in  German  or 
French  weekly. 


TUANSLATION. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None,  I  believe. 


Prose. 


None. 


A  weekly  task  of  about 
12  lines  ;  Vonge's 
Latin  Exercises 

mostly  used. 


None. 


T'lo  exercises,  I 
believe,  either 
in  German  or 
French  weeklv. 


None,  which  come  under  me. 
During  the  last  12  weeks 
of  our  year  (ending  .luly) 
a  Saturday  lecture,  of  lu 
hour,  is  given,  at  which 
the  attendance  of  the 
whole  school  is  required. 

In  the  last  four  years  the 
lectures  have  been  on  che- 
mistry from  Dr.  Odling; 
geology  from  ^Ir.  Rupert 
.Tones  ;  electricity  and 
heat,  both  from  Dr.  Noad. 


None,  as  far  as  I 
believe,  otherthan 
that  connected 
with  the  Head 
master.  Dr.  JIo- 
beily's  botanical 
prize  annually, for 
the  whnh  school, 
as  mentioned  in 
my  "  mid.  part 
5th  "  return. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


Greek. 


3Iodern  Foreign. 


None, 


None. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


About  70  copies  a  year 
from  Penrose's  Intro- 
duction to  Elegiac 
verse,  the  minimum 
rei|uired  being  16  a 
w  eek  ;  the  best  boys 
doing  on  an  average 
from  30  to  40  a  week. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


About  70  exercises  a 
year,  35  from  Ellis' 
Latin  Exercises,  20 
lines  ;  35  from  Collis 
Ponticulns  Latinus, 
10  to  12  lines. 


None. 


1  French  exer- 
cise a  week, 
froni  Ango- 
ville's  French 
grammar. 


None. 


None. 


3  D 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions, 


Plautus  Trinummus  (  West- 
minster edition);  Dindorfs 
Demosthenes  ;  Orelliui' 
Horace  ;  Hermann  s,  Lin- 
wood'Sy  and  Dindorfs  So- 
phocles ;  St<dlhau}n!>  and 
Bekker's  Plato;  Raschig's 
Livy  ;  Alford's  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  Davison  on  Pro- 
phecy; Hallam's  Constit. 
History;  Liddell's  Roman 
History ;  Euclid ;  Colenso's 
Algebra  ;  Todhuntcr's 

Trigonometry  (and  other 
books);  French  Grammar; 
Delille  ;  Prose  Auteurs, 
Rochej  Poetes. 

In  Mathematics  and  French 
the  books  have  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  proficiency 
of  the  boys. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities  ; 
Smith's  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary  ; 
Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon ;  Scheller's 
and  Smith's  Latin 
Dictionaries ;  Ru- 
perti's  Notes  on 
Livy;  Butler's  and 
other  Atlases; 

Donaldson's  and 
other  Grammars, 
and  various  other 
books  from  the 
libraries. 


Authors  constJTued  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  year. 


Demosthenes,  Mei  - 
dias,  latter  half ; 
Androtion,  '  all ; 
Sophocles,  (Ed.  Co- 
lon. ;  Livy,  book 
ix.  ;  Horace,  Sa- 
tires, book  ii.  3 
to  end  ;  Epistles, 
book  i.  and  ii.  ; 
Plato  Apologia; 
Plautus  Trinum- 
mus ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, ii.  Corinth  ; 
i.  Peter;  Acts,  ch.  i. 
— xviii. 


Each  lesson  begins  with  the 
translation  of  the  piece 
done  in  the  last  lesson,  read 
off  into  English  :  then  a 
fresh  piece  is  construed, 
the  Greek  or  Latin  words 
being  taken  with  their  ren- 
dering. About  8  boys  on 
the  average  are  c&lled  up 
in  each  lesson.  Questions 
are  asked  as  they  suggest 
themselves,  on  points  of 
construction,  history,  my- 
thology,antiquities,  &c.&c. 
Errors  are  passed  on  to 
other  boys,  but  no  places 
are  taken. 

The  French  classes  read  and 
translate  French  into  Eng- 
lish, repeat  French  by 
heart,  write  it  from  dicta- 
tion, and  do  weekly  an 
exercise  of  translation  from 
English  into  French. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Plautus, Trinum-     All    the     books 
mus(forrepre-       mentioned 
scntation")  ;  .    column  3;  also 

Soph.  (Ed.  Co-  Hallam's  Con- 
Ion,  (iambics);  stitutional  His-^ 
Livy,  book  ix  toiy,  most  of 
(speechesj  ;  vol.    i.  ;     Lid- 

Ovid,  Ep.  ex.  dell's  Roman 
Ponto,  book  i.  History,  latter 
and  part  of  ii. ;  half ;  Davison's 
Greek  Testa-  Discourses  on 
ment,  text  of  Prophecy,  i. 
ii.  Corinthians, 
and  1st  Peter. 
Certain  boys  have  also  learnt  long 
passages  of  Virgil,  Greek  iambics 
(from  plays  previously  read),  and, 
in  one  case,  of  Shakespeare,  the 
quantity  varying  from  200  to 
1,000  lines. 
The  Trinummus  was  the  playacted 
at  Christmas  in  the  Dormitorj', 


Dr.  Lloyd's  Greek  Testa- 
ment; Dindorfs  Sopho- 
cles; Palcy^s  Euripides 
{Camb.  Text) ;  Bekker's 
Thucydides;  Herodotus  in 
'*  His'toria  Grceca"  (a  book 
of  selectionsforthe  school); 
Dindorfs  Demosthenes  ; 
Purton's  Cicero  pro  Mi- 
lone;  Rasch i g' s  Li\\  ;  Ox- 
ford Virgil ; "  Plautus  Tri- 
nummus, Westminster  edi- 
tion {RitscheVs  text) ;  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 

The  rule  is  that  the  text  only 
should  be  brought  up  to 
lessons ;  annotated  editions 
are  used  in  preparation. 

Euclid;  Todhunter's  Alge- 
bra ;  Colenso's  Algebra ; 
Todhunter'sTrigonometry ; 
Roche's  Poetes ;  Macaulay's 
Essays  for  translation  into 
French  ;  Beleze's  Exercises ; 
Delille,  Prose  Auteurs. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek-EnglishLex  ■ 
icon ;  Riddle  and 
Arnold's  English- 
Greek  Lexicon; 
Smith's  or  Riddle's 
Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary ;  Riddle 
and  Arnold's  Eng- 
lish-Latin Lexicon; 
Liddell's  History  of 
Rome;  Smith's  His- 
tory of  Greece ; 
Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities; 
Smith's  Classical 
Dictionary;  But- 
ler's or  Johnston's 
Atlas ;  Nugent's 
and  other  French 
Dictionaries. 

And  many  other 
larger  works  to 
which  the  boys  have 
access  in  their  li- 
braries. 


Remove. 

St.  Luke,  ten  chap- 
ters ti  tnslated  from 
English  into  Greek ; 
Sophocles  lEdipus 
Coloneus ;  Euripi- 
des Iphigenia  Tau- 
rica ;  Thucydtdes, 
1,  ii.  c.  65-79;  Hero- 
dotus, 1.  i.e.  95-153; 
Demosthenes  Leji- 
tines,  section  1-101 
(there  are  167  sec- 
tions in  all)  ;  Cicero 
pro  Milone  ;  Livy, 
1.  ii.  c.  1-52;  Plau- 
tus Trinummus; 
Horace  Odes, 

book     ii. ;      Virgil 
Georgic,  iv. 
Upper  Shell. 

St.  Luke,   ten  chap- 
ters,as  above ;  Euri- 
Sides  Hecuba; 

ledea;  Herodo- 
tus, 1.  i  95-150; 
Demosthenes  Lep- 
tines,  section  1-54; 
Cicero  pro  Milone, 
c.  1-28;  Livy,  1.  ii. 
1-51  ;  Plautus  Tri- 
nummus ;  Horace 
Odes,  book  ii. ; 
Virgil  Georgic,  iv. 


The  ordinary  course  is  first 
to  go  over  the  old  lesson. 
The  manner  of  doing  this 
is  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes 
the  passage  is  construed; 
more  frequently  read  into 
English.  Sometimes  the 
books  are  shut,  and  the 
boys  are  questioned  on  the 
subject-matter,  allusions, 
language,  and  English, 
being  a  direct  or  more  or 
less  altered  translation  of 
passages  occurring,  is 
given  by  the  master  to  be 
re-translated  viva  voce. 
Sometimes  the  dificult 
passages  only  are  con- 
strued. A  boy  is  se- 
lected to  begin  construing 
or  answering  questions, 
and  afterwards  all  answer 
and  construe  in  succession. 
Places  are  taken  and  ques- 
tions incidental  to  the  text 
are  passed  roundindepend- 
ently  of  the  rotation  of 
construing. 
To  insureproper  learning  of 
the  new  lesson  by  theimder 
form,  passages,  phrases, 
and  words  are  marked  to 
be  translated  or  explained 
on  paper,  and  selected  so 
as  to  compel  thought  and 
accuracy.  This  is  done 
more  or  less  according  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  author,  and  the  greater  or  less 
proficiency  and  industry  of  the  form  for  the 
time  being.  Before  the  lesson  begins  each 
boy  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to  bring  his  diffi- 
culties to  the  master  to  be  explained;  and  this 
permission  is  used  to  a  very  satisfactory  extent, 
and  is  most  used  by  the  most  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking. The  new  lesson  is  always  construed 
through,  and  questions  are  circulated  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old.  I  should  think  it  would  hardly 
ever  happen  that  any  boy  missed  construing  in 
one  of  the  two  lessons.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
structure  of  the  language  by  requiring  the  boys 
to  give  examples  from  their  own  readmg  of  all 
the  rules  in  the  Greek  syntax. 
The  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is 

read  back  into  the  original. 
As  the  time  of  examination  approaches,  the  subjects 
are  revised,  considerable  portions  being  taken 
at  each  lesson. 
At  the  end  of  the  new  lesson,  or  sometimes  after 
both  old  and  new  lessons,  "principes''  are  taken 
as  in  other  forms.  For  exercises,  repetition,  and 
history,  marks  are  given. 


St.  Luke,  ten 
chapters,  with 
constant  re- 
ference to 
otherGospels; 
Acts,  c.i.-xx. ; 
i.&ii.  Samuel, 
i.  &  ii.  Kings, 
i.&ii.  Chroni- 
cles, with 
many  illus- 
trative pas- 
sages (^see  col. 
5) :  the  por- 
tions men- 
tioned in  col, 
3 ;  Smith's 
History  of 
CJreece;  con- 
siderable por- 
tions of  the 
History  of 
Rome  in  con- 
nexion with 
Livy,  1.  2,  and 
Cicero  pro 
Milone. 


Remove. 
Holy  Scripture, 
about  400 

verses,  chiefly 
from  the  Old 
Testament,  in 
illustration  of 
historical 
books  read 
{e.g.,  Psalms 
written  onpar- 
ticular  occa- 
sions in  Da- 
vid's life);  Ho- 
race's Odes, 
bookii.;  Vir- 
gil Georgiciv.; 
Plautus  Tri- 
nummus,about 
750  lines;  So- 
phocles lEdi- 
pus Coloneus, 
111  lines;  Eu- 
ripides Iphi- 
genia Taurica, 
153  lines;  Ci- 
cero pro  Mi- 
lone, 5  chap- 
ters ;  some 
other  short 
passages  of 
Latin  prose 
and  Greek 
verse ;  Syntax 
of  Words- 
worth's Greek 
Grammar,sense 
of  the  rules 
given  in  Eng- 
lish, examples 
in  the  book, 
learned  by 
heart,  addi- 
ditioual  exam- 
ples given 
from  passages 
which    boys    have    read   them- 

.  selves  ;     about     550    lines     of 
French  Poetry. 

Upper  Shell. 

Holy  Scripture  as  above;  Ho-  . 
race  Odes,  ii. ;  Virgil  Geor- 
gic, iv. ;  Trinummus,  700 lines; 
Euripides  Hecuba,74  lines;  Eu- 
ripides Medea,  107  lines  ;  Syntax 
(lo  the  De  Modis  Verborum)  ; 
Cicero  pro  Milone,  &c.,  about 
four  chapters;  French,  rather 
less  than  Remove, 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects," 


Original. 


]             English. 

1 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

3    copies,  about    90 
lines. 

1 6  copies,  about  380 1  i  nes; 
1  copy  of  100 — 150  lines. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

2  copies,   about    60 
lines. 

15  copies,  about  320  lines  ; 
1  copy  of  100  lines. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


Prose. 


9  copies,  about  270 
lines ;  usually  from 
a  passage  of  some 
Greek  or  Latin  Poet. 


Occasional  Themes. 


28copies,about  eOOlines. 
(Some  of  these  done 
in  "Composition  Lec- 
ture,") 


24  copies,about700Jines.     16  copies,  about  260 

lines. 

(Some  done  in  "  Composition  Lecture.") 
From  Kennedy's  "  Patestra  Stili  Latini." 


23  copies  of  iambics, 
about  360  lines  ; 
usually  from  Shake- 
speare. 


None. 


30  copies,  about 
400  lines,  usu- 
ally from  Ma- 
caulay. 


None. 


None. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


About  33  copies,  660 
lines.  Remove;  570 
Upper  Shell;  one 
copy  of  100  lines. 


None,  except  answers 
to  Divinity  and  his- 
torical questions. 


Jfone. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


TsANSLATIOtf. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Two  or  three  trans- 
lations from  Euri- 
pides or  Sophocles. 


About  36  copies,  360  and 
216  lines  from  passages 
in  English  poetry. 


About      12, 
Greek  and 
authors. 


from 
L.Ttin 


About  38,generally  from 
History  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  Yonge's  Exer- 
cises often  used  for 
Upper  Shell. 


None. 


About  32,  from 
Greek  history,  or 
from  passages 
given  on  paper 
by  the  master. 


3D  2 


None. 


None, 


About  32,  from 
iMacaulay  or 
History  of 

Rome,  or  from  a 
French  author 
into  English. 


None. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


2, 

Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  vocCj  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  liave 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 
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Greek  Testament  (^Oxford); 
Homer's  Iliad  (Oxford); 
Xenophon's  Cyropa^dia 
(Diiidorf) ;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  {Dindorf)  ,- Virgil 
(Oxford)  ;  Ca;sar  {Dy- 
vtocit) ;  Plautus  ( West- 
minster.) 

N.B. — The  text  alone  is  used 
at  lesson ;  but  other  edi- 
tions are  allowed  tor  pre- 
paration. 

Wordsworth's  Greek  Gram- 
mar ;  Smith's  History  of 
Greece  ;Chepineirs  Course 
of  History;  Arnold's  Greek 
Prose  (part  i.)  ;  Yonge's 
Exemjila  Alajora  ;  Wal- 
i'ord's  Latin  Verse ;  Tod- 
hunter's  Algebra ;  Bonny- 
castle's  Arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid. 

Exercises,  par  G.  Beleze. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon ;  Riddle  or 
Smith's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  Carey's 
Gradus  ;  Smith's 
Classical  Diction- 
ary ;  Keith  John- 
ston's and  Butler's 
Atlases  ;  Nugent's 
French  Dictionary 
(Me  ahrifhjtd  edi- 
tion^. 


Iliad,  book  viii.  300 
to  the  end,  ix.  xi. 
to  285 ;  Xenophon 
CyropEedia,  books 
ii.  c.3.,iii.,iv.c.2.; 
Virgil,  jEneid, 

books  vi.  and  viii. ; 
Plautus  Triniim- 
mus,  1,2,  3,  Acts; 
Caesar  de  Bello 
Gallico,  vi.  c.  1  to 
c.  20.,  vii,  c.  50.  to 
c.  70;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, St.  Matthew, 
vii.  to  XX. 

In  the  upper  fifth 
Form  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  instead  of 
Cyropsedia,  book  v. 
c.  5.  to  vi.,  c.  6. 


Boys  are  called  up  to  con- 
strue and  then  to  parse  by 
selection.  The  preceding 
lesson  is  construed  again 
with  the  new,  so  that  the 
greater  number  arc  tried 
on  each  occasion. 

Questions  on  history,  geo- 
graphy. Sec.  are  asked  and 
explanations  given  when 
requisite,  and  at  such  times 
in  the  lesson  as  may  appear 
most  suitable. 

In  the  Greek  Testament  les- 
son the  English  is  rendered 
into  Greek. 

After  hearing  the  new 
Ca!sar  lesson  the  master 
translates  the  last  lesson 
and  the  boys  render  it 
orally  into  Latin. 

Errors  are  passed  round  the 
fonu  and  places  are  taken 
accordingly. 

Marks  are  given  to  the 
"  principes  ''  of  each  form 
in  the  proportion  of  one 
for  every  three  hoys. 

Thus  in  a  form  of  15,  the 
head  boy  has  5,  the  second 
4,  and  so  downwards. 

As  in  several  lessons  both 
forms  say  together,  boys 
are  called  up  from  each  in 
such  order  as  may  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of 
attention;  hut  as  regards 
places,  the  two  forms  are 
kept  distinct. 


Virgil's  ^neid, 
1,500  lines; 
Milton's  Lyci- 
das ;  Gray's 
Progress  of 
Poetry. 


Bible,  —  Num- 
bers, Joshua, 
and  Judges; 
Smith's  His- 
tory of  Greece, 
pp.  1-2G4, 

omitting  cc. 
13,  14;"  Chep- 
mell's  History 
of  England, 
pp.  132—215; 
Greek  Gram- 
mar, pp,  1— 
142. 

Rules  and  Notes. 
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Greek  Testament,  Homer, 
Virgil,  Xeno))hon,  Ca'sar, 
plain  texts  ;  Ovid  Fasti 
(  U'^estmifister edition) ;C\teYi- 
mell's  Course  of  History; 
M'ordswortli's  Greek  Gram- 
mar; King  Edward  6th's 
Latin  Grammar ;  Beleze, 
"Exercises  de  Memoire  el 
de  Style  ;  "  Delillc,  Gram- 
maire  Kranyaise ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic ;  Bonnycastle's 
do.  ;  Yonge's  Excmpla 
Minora ;  Walford's  Latin 
Verse;  Arnold's  Greek 
Prose  (part  i.) 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon  ;  Rirldle's 
Latin  Dictionary 
(both  abridged)  ; 
Butler's  Atlas  ; 
Carey's  Gradus. 


St.  Matthew,  chap, 
xii.-xxii.,  in  the 
original ;  Homer's 
Iliad,  about  700 
lines;  Virgil's 

.^neid,  i.,  ii.,  and 
part  of  iii.  ;  Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, 
book  i.  and  part  of 
ii ;  Ca'sar's  Bellum 
Gallicum,  book  ii. 
and  part  of  iii. ; 
Ovid  Fasti,  about 
700  lines. 


Each  boy  called  up  (accord- 
ing to  order  of  places  or 
by  selection)  to  construe 
in  turn.  Questions  in 
parsing,  syntax,  histqncal 
and  geographical  allusions, 
passed  down  and  places 
taken.  Observations  and 
explanations  made  by  the 
master  from  time  to  time. 

Marks  are  given  to  the 
"  Principes,"  as  in  the 
other  forms.  The  pre- 
ceding lesson  is  usually 
construed  again  with  the 
new,  and  sometimes  the 
new  lesson  is  construed 
twice  over. 


Ovid  Fasti,  14 
lines  per 

week ;  Virgil's 
^neid,  28 
lines  per 

week;  Gray's 
Progress  of 
Poesy ;  Gray's 
Bard. 

The  Gospel  or 
(occasionally) 
the  Epistle 
for  each  Sun- 
day is  repeated 
by  heart  on 
the  following 
Monday. 


ChepmeirsHis- 
tory  of  Eng- 
land to  the 
reign  of  Ed- 
ward Vr.,  and 
Rome  to  the 
Empire. 

Bible  history, 
i.  and  ii. 
Samuel;  i. 
and  ii.  Kings ; 
Ezra;  Nehe- 
miah. 
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TABLE  C— ■WESTMINSTER. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  tliey  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction, 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experimor.t, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

te'st 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


Verse. 


None. 


A  few  copies 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


None, 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation, 


Verse. 


None. 


About  70copies,  the  number 
of  the  lines  varying  with  the 
ability  of  the  boys.  The 
translation  is  either  from 
an  English  poet  selected 
by  the  master,  or  from  Wat- 
ford's Latin  Verse  Book. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


No  return. 


Prose. 


Occasional  transla- 
tion from  the  vari- 
ous authors  read  in 
the  form.  Transla- 
tions from  French 
into  English  every 
week. 


About  70  copies  of  IG  lines 
each ;  sometimes  fromEng- 
lish  selected  by  the  master, 
sometimes  from  Yonge's 
Eiempla  Majora. 


1  copy  every  week  of  14 
lines  from  Arnold's  Greek 
Prose,  part  1. 


One  copy 
every 
week. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern 
Foreign 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None, 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


V'orfic 


Prose. 


None 


None. 


Two     copies      per     week 
(Walford),  about  8  lines. 


Two      copies      per     week 
(Yonge's  Exempla  Minora), 
about  10  sentences. 


None, 


Twr»  copies  per  week  (Ar- 
itoki's  Introduction),  s  or 
liO  lines  of  English. 


3  D  3 


None. 


One  copy 
per  week, 
12  lines. 


None. 


No  return. 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Greek  Testament ;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Bradley;  Ovid  Fasti, 
Greek  Epigrams,  West- 
minster editions ;  Edward 
6th's  Latin  Grammar; 
Wordsworth's  Greek  do. ; 
Chepmell's  Course  of  His- 
tory ^  Beleze's  Exercises  de 
Memoire  et  de  Style  ;  Dc- 
lille's  French  Grammar ; 
Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic; 
Colenso's  do.  ;  Bradley's 
Latin  Exercises ;  Howard's 
Greek  Exercises  ;  Rapier's 
Latin  Verse  Book. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  ftlaps 
and  Illustrations. 


Liddell   and    Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon 

(abridged)  ;  Rid- 
dle's Latin  Diction- 
ary ;  Carey's  Gra- 
dus ;  Butler's  Atlas. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated, 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Greek  Testament, 
St.  Matt,  xii.-xxii. 
inclusive  ;  Ovid, 
about  1,400  lines  ; 
Cornelius  ,  Nepos, 
Lives  of  Atticus, 
Eumenes,Pausani- 
as,  Hamilcar,  Han- 
nibal, Cimon  ; 
Greek  Epigrams, 
about  700  lines. 


Each  boy  is  called  upon  to 
construe  a  short  portion  of 
the  lesson,  generally  in 
order  of  standing,  some- 
times by  selection ;  mis- 
takes corrected  and  places 
taken  accordingly.  Ques- 
tions in  parsing  and  his- 
torical and  geographical 
references  passed  down  the 
form  ;  **  Principes  "  mark- 
ed, as  in  the  other  forms. 

The  preceding  lesson  is 
generally  construed  again 
with  the  new,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  construed  twice 
over. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


Ovid  Fasti,  about 
1,000  lines  ; 
Gray's  Pro- 
gress of  Poe- 
try ;  Gray's 
Bard;  the  Gos- 
pel of  each 
Sunday. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Chepmell's  His- 
tory of  Eng- 
land ;  Bible 
history,Joshua, 
Judges,  i.  and 
ii.  Kings,  Ezra, 
andNehemiah. 


The  Bible ;  Sinclair's  Expo- 
sition of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism ;  Bradley's  Nepos, 
edited  by  JFhite :  Ovid 
Fasti,  Westminster  edition  ; 
Wilkins'  Greek  Delectus; 
Edward  the  6th's  Latin 
Grammar;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  do. ;  Chepmel's  His- 
tory ;  Neale's  Geography  ; 
Latin  Exercise ;  Exempla 
Minora  (Ellis)  ;  Verses  and 
Greek  Exercises  given  by 
the  Master. 


Latin  Dictionary, 
generally  Smith's 
smallerDictionary ; 
Greek  Lexicon, 
generally  LiddcIl 
and  Scott's  smaller 
Lexicon  ;  Gradus  ; 
.\tlas,  various. 


Nepos;   Ovid  Fasti; 
Greeli  Delectus. 


Cornelius  Nepos,  School  edi- 
tion; Ovid's  Fasti;  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  .iEsop's 
Fables;  Latin  Delectus; 
Gospels  (English)  ;  Arch- 
bishop Wake's  Exposition 
of  the  Church  Catechism, 
abridged  edition ;  Archdea- 
con "Sinclair's  Questions 
on  the  Catechism ;  small 
School  Geography;  King 
Edward  6th's  Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar;  Yonge's  Latin 
Exercises  ;  Ellis's  Latin 
Exercises ;  Henry's  First 
Latin  Book  ;  French  Gram- 
mar (Rudiments). 


Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities ;  School 
History  of  Greece, 
Rome,    and    Eng- 
land ;  Butler's  and 
Keith's    Johnston's 
Atlases. 
*'  Illustrations  ;" 
Of  historical  events 
and  persons  ;  by 
actual  coins, 

Greek  and  Ro- 
man ;  and 
by  engravings  and 
sketches  ot  prin- 
cipal places ; 
of  geography,  geo- 
logy, and  astro- 
nomy, as  far  as 
possible  by 
Keith's  .lohnston's 
Atlases. 


Cornelius  Nepos,  five 
or  six  Lives  ;  Ovid's 
Fasti,  large  portions 
of  four  first  books  ; 
Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, large  por- 
tions of  two  books; 
j^isop's  Fables,  five 
or  six  Fables;  Latin 
Delectus,  fifteen 
pages. 

N.B  — The  Under  4th 
Form  have  only 
construed  Cornelius 
Nepos  with  the 
Under  Master. 


A  boy  is  called  op.  Mis- 
takes are  passed  on,  and 
places  taken.  After  he  has 
done  a  certain  portion,  two 
or  three  lines,  the  first  boy 
who  took  his  place  is  set 
on ;  or  if  he  has  not  lost 
his  place,  the  boy  next  be- 
low him.  When  the  lesson 
has  been  construed  over 
two  or  three  times,  so  that 
every  boy  has  been  up 
once  at  least,  the  principal 
words  in  it  are  parsed  one 
by  one,  questions  arising 
from  them  or  the  context 
of  the  lesson  being  also 
asked. 


Ovid  Fasti. 


Bible ;  Sinclair's 
Catechism, 
Chepmell's 
History, 
Neale's    Geo- 
graphy. 


Each  form  in  succession. 

Each  boy  construes  two  or 
more  lines,  parsing  them 
with  rules.  Questions  on 
the  history  or  geography, 
and  explanations.  The  les- 
son always  construed  twice 
over ;  mistakes  corrected 
by  next  boy ;  places  taken  ; 
records  kept  of  places'  at 
end  of  lesson ;  and  the 
general  result  of  such 
places  taken  into  consider- 
ation at  the  special  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  each 
Term,  when  the  trial  for 
removes  to  a  higher  form 
takes  place. 


Ovid's  Fasti, 
short  portions 
of. 

Latin  Grammar, 
at  least  four 
times  over  in 
the  year,  to 
nearly  end  of 
Syntax. 

Greek  Gram- 
mar, three  or 
four  times 
over,  to  end  of 
verbs  ill  w. 

Archbishop 
Wake's  Cate- 
chism, all 
twice  over  at 
least. 


Cornelius  Ne- 
pos, Ovid's 
Fasti,  Ovid's 
Metamorpho- 
ses, jEsop,  as 
in  column  3. 


The  above  Return  is  given  for  the  Year  ending  at  the  ensuing  Christmas  Holidays, 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  I'"orni  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction, 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  tlie  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern 
Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

No  reUtrn. 

No  return. 

No 
return. 

Prose. 

None. 

No  return. 

No  return. 

No 
return. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


One  copy  per  week. 
6  or  8  lines. 


Two  copies  per  week. 

(Bradley's  Exercises.) 
8  or  10  sentences. 


No  retu 


One  copy  per  week. 

[Howard's  hxercises.) 
15  phrases. 


No 
return. 


One 

per 
week. 


None. 


9. 

Methods 
employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


None. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None 


None 


Modern 
Foreign. 


No  return. 


No  return, ' 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


No  return. 


The  translation  in  English 
of  a  few  easy  Elegiac 
couplets  are  given  to  the 
form  to  be  re-translated 
into  Latin,  and  arranged. 
4  to  6  lines  are  generally 
given  at  a  lesson. 


None. 


None. 


The  English,  and  sometimes 
the  Latin  words  also,  are 
given  to  be  done  into  cor- 
rect Latin.  The  lesson 
varies  from  6  to  8  sentences. 


Five  or  six  easy  short 
sentences,  with  the 
Greek  words  to  put 
into  the  right  cases, 
tenses,  &c. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


Every  week  an  Exercise  on 
a  Chapter  in  the  Gospels, 
recounting  facts  and  ex- 
planations previously  gone 
over  with  the  Master,  sucli 
Exercise  generally  of  two 
or  three  octavo  pages  of 
MS. 


Latin. 


No  return. 


None. 


Greek, 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None, 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Select  portions  of  Ovid  and 
others  (if  able). 


Ovid's  Fasti  and  Metamor- 
phoses, portions  of  ^sop 
and  Delectus. 


Rapier's  Verse  Book,  and 
English  supplied  off-hand 
for  translation  into  Ele- 
giacs. 


Yonge's  Exercises ;  Henry's 
First  Latin  Book  ;  Ellis's 
Exercises. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Perhaps  30  lectures  or  les- 
sons in  the  year,  of  nearly 
an  hour,  on  geography 
(physical  and  political), 
and  the  rudiments  of  geo- 
logy and  astronomy. 


None. 


Questions  at  each 
succeeding  les- 
son on  subjects 
touched  on 
the  preceding, 
and  occasional 
Maps  drawn,  or 
written  Exerci- 
ses on  such  geo- 
graphical, &c.. 
Subjects. 


the  present  Master  of  the  Form  having  only  occupied  his  post  since  Christmas  last. 
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CHARTERHOUSE 


Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Rcrcvence, 
including;  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated, 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons, 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  \^hose 

Substance 

and  JMatter  have 

been  committed 

to  Blcmory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 
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Greek  Testament,  Oxford 
text  and  Scrivener's;  Ho- 
race, Macleane  and  Orelli ; 
Virgil,  Coninpionand  IVap- 
ner; Terence, Pom/;  Lucre- 
tius, Creech  and  Lachmann^ 
Munro's  text;  Cicero  pro 
Cluentio,  Ramsay,  Tacitus 
Annales,  Smith's  edition  of, 
Lib.  L,  and  Orelli;  Livy, 
Lib.  I ,  Oxford  fe.rt,  and 
Jiupcrti's  Commentar ; 

.Eschylus,  Pah'j ;  Sopho- 
cles, JVttnder  ;  Euripides, 
Diudorfs  text  ;  Homer, 
Heync,  and  text ;  Aristo- 
phanes, Rana?,  Mitchell,  and 
text;  Thucydides, -4r;io/rf; 
Demosthenes  de  Corona, 
Drahe  ;  Plato,  Phcedo, 

Stalbaum. 

N.B. — These  are  the  books 
of  which  portions  were  read 
between  June  18G0  and  June 
1861. 

iNIadvigs*  or  Key's,  or  Do- 
naldson's Latin  Grammar; 
Donaldson  or  Jelfs  Greek 
Grammar;  Smith's  History 
of  Greece ;  Liddell's  His- 
tory of  Rome  ;  Gleig's 
English  History  ;  Ander- 
son's Geography. 


Smith's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary; Liddelland 
Scott's  Greek  Lexi- 
con ;  Smith's  Anti- 
quities ;  Smith's 
Biographical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Harrow 
Atlas. 

The  boys  have  ac- 
cess, and  are  con- 
tinually referred  to, 
the  Biblical  Diction- 
ary, to  Grote's  and 
ThirlwalTs,  Arnold's 
Histories,  &c. 


Greek  Testament,  St. 
John,  xiv.,  end,  and 
Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  Horace,  Sa- 
tires, Book  IL ;  Vir- 
gil, zEneid,  Book 
VLandpartofVIL; 
Terence,  Adelphi  ; 
Lucretius,  Lib.  L; 
Cicero  pro  Cluen- 
tio (abuut  half)  ; 
Tacitus  Annales, 
Lib.L,i.toxl.;  Livy, 
Lib.  L.  c.  i.  to  XX ; 
^schylus,  Sept. 
cont.  Theb.;  Sopho- 
cles Gidipus  Hex  ; 
Homer's  Odyssey, 
L,  iii.  ;  Aristo- 
phanes, Ranae,  i., 
900 ;  Thucydides, 
Lib.  L,  c.  i.  lo  xl. ; 
Demosthenes  de 
Cor.,  about  one 
third ;  Plato, 

Phcedo,  L,  xx. 


At  the  beginning  of  every 
lesson  I  ask  various 
questions  bearing  on 
the  previous  lesson  in 
the  same  author,  and  I 
then  give  my  own  trans- 
lation of  that  lesson. 
I  then  set  on  various 
boys  in  the  new  lesson, 
taking  them  not  in  or- 
der, but  at  random, 
securing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  work  be 
equally  distributed 

among  the  boys  in  the 
form.  When  a  certain 
portion  has  been  trans- 
lated, I  ask  various 
questions,  grammati- 
cal, historical,  ike,  and 
read  portions  of  Grote, 
Thirlwall,  &c.,  as  the 
case  may  be,  bearing 
upon  the  passage.  The 
boys  do  not  take  places 
in  Ihe  sixth  form.  If 
any  boy  lias  not  jire- 
pared  his  lesson,  or  is 
ignorant  on  some  jiar- 
ticular  point  which  I 
consider  that  he  ought 
to  know,  I  require  him 
to  write  out  a  transla- 
tion of  the  lesson,  or 
some  explanation  of  the 
point  on  which  he 
shows  ignorance. 


It  is  impossible  to  Smith's  History 
answer  this  ques-  of  Greece,  chs. 
tion  in  detail.  I  xlii.  to  xlvi. ; 
am  in  the  habit  Liddell's  His- 
of  recommending  tory  of  Rome, 
boys  in  the  sixth  chaps.  Ivii.  to 
form  to  learn  this  Ixiii. ;  History 
or  that  particular  of  England, 
passage  in  Latin  John  to  Henry 
prose,  or  poetical  IV.;  Geogra- 
writer,  or  Greek  phy,  India  and 
prose  or  poetical  China;  Smith's 
writer,  and  I  do  Dictionary  of 
not  require  the  Antiquities  ; 
same  amount  from  Greek,  the 
all,  but  in  proper-  Drama;  Home, 
tion  to  their  abil-  judicial  pro- 
ity.  When  a  boy  cecdings.  The 
has  a  taste  for  En-  substance  of 
glish  poetry,  I  en-  the  classical  au- 
courage  him  to  thorsmention- 
learn  passages  ed  in  rol.  3. 
from  time  to  time 

in  lieu  of  a  pas-  ^___ 

sage  from  Greek  or  Latin.  From 
others  I  take  a  portion  of  history,  to 
be  answered  vii^a  voce.  As  the  boys 
do  not  take  places,  no  difficuhy'is 
created  by  this  course,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  beneticiaL  For  examination,  I 
give  out  certain  parts — one  of  the 
Gcorgics  and  some  Ovid;  for  instance, 
— to  be  learnt  hy  all  alike. 
In  the  course  of  a  term  some  boys 

will  learn  the  first  three  books  of  the 

Odes  of  Horace,  and  so  on. 


Sophocles,  Oxford  pocket 
edition;  Euripides,  Oxford 
pocket  edition  ;  Virgil,  Ox- 
ford pocket  edition  ;  Horace, 
Oxford  pocket  edition ;  He- 
rodotus, Oxford  pocket 
edition ;  Homer,  Oxford 
pocket  edition;  Greek  Tes- 
tament, editio  reccpta,  Ox- 
Jord  (or  Greek  Testament, 
edidit  F.H.  Scrivener  t  A.M., 
Ca7itabrigicE,lS60^  ;  Cicero, 
Sallust,  and  Ovid  contained 
in  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
(  Charterhouse^  ,■  Smith's 
History  of  Greece  (16mo.); 
Liddell's  History  of  Rome 
(16mo.) ;  School  History 
of  England  (Gleig). 


LiddcU  and  Scott's 
Greek-English  Lex- 
icon, 4to. ;  Smith's 
Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary, 8vo.,  or 
Andrew's  Latin 
Dictionary ;  Rid- 
dell  and  Arnold's 
English-Greek  Lex- 
icon, or  Yonge's 
English-Greek  Lex- 
icon; Eiddell  and 
Arnold's  English- 
Latin  Dictionary  ; 
Butler's  Atlas,  An- 
cient and  ]\lodern ; 
Dr.  Smith's  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  Svo.; 
Dr.  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiqui- 
ties. 

The  form  also  has 
access  to  Dr.  Smith's 
larger  Dictionaries 
of  Biography  and 
Mythology,  Antiqui- 
ties, &c.  &c.,  when 
needed,  and  the  Bib- 
lical Dictionary. 


Sophocles,  (Edipus 
Tyrannus  ;  Euripi- 
des, Hecuba;  Vir- 
gil, Georgics  L,  IL, 
IIL,  IV.  ;  Virgil, 
Eclogues  ;  Virgil, 
^nejd,  V,;  Horace, 
IL,  Satires,  1,  2,  4, 
5,  6,  7  ;  Herodotus, 
VIL,  172,  viii.,  30; 
Homer's  Iliad,  xiii., 
xiv.,  XV.  ;  Greek 
Testament,  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Matt, 
i.  to  XX,;  Cicero  in 
Catilinam,  IIL,  IV.; 
Cicero,  pro  Archia ; 
Cicero,  pro.  Mar- 
cello. 


Call  iqion  any  hoy  in  the 
form  to  begin  the  con- 
strue. Generally  per- 
mit the  boys  to  construe 
in  regular  succession, 
as  they  sit  in  order  of 
form,  but  frequently 
tell  a  boy  to  go  on  out 
of  his  turn.  Errors 
generally  passed  down 
the  form,  but  places  not 
taken.  Marks  (Bene, 
Satis-bene,  Satis,  Vix, 
&c.)  assigned  to  each 
boy,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  he  con- 
strues and  answers  any 
questions  that  may 
arise.  These  marks, 
combined  with  those 
given  for  exercises  and 
repetition,  tend  to  de- 
termine the  place  of 
each  boy  in  the  form  ; 
but  in  the  upper  fifth 
no  boy  loses  a  place 
(except  for  miscon- 
duct) unless  his  marks 
fall  considerably  short 
of  those  of  the  boy  be- 
low him. 


Ovid,  400 lines;  Vir- 
gil Georgics,  I., 
IL,  IIL,  IV.;  Ho- 
race, Odes,  I.,  II., 
IIL,  IV. 


Smith's  History 
of  Greece,  chs. 
xlii.  to  xiv. ; 
Liddell's  His- 
tory of  Rome, 
chaps.  Ivii.  to 
Ixiii.;  School 
History  of 

England,  John 
to  Richard 
II. ;  Geogra- 
phy, Ander- 
son's India 
and  China  ; 
Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of 
Antiquities. 
{Greek,  the 
Drama ;  Ho- 
man,  judicial 
proceedings.) 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  tiie  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  '*  other 

Subjects." 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


About  12  copies  in 
the  course  of  the  year, 
but  not  retiuired  from 

an. 


36  Sunday  Essays  upon 
some  biblical  or  eccle- 
siastical subject,  and  18 
essays  on  historical  or 
general  subjects ;  no 
limit  as  to  quantity. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


18  copies  (from   24  to   34 
lines  each). 


18     essays,     historical 
general  ;  no   limit  as 
quantity. 


None. 


None. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


See 
French 
Report. 


See 
French 
Report. 


Translation. 


All  the  boys  in  the  sixth 
form  have  a  German  lesson 
every  Jlonday  from  2  to  4 
p.m. :  this  has  been  intro- 
duced about  3  years  since. 
Some  boys  arc  able  to  read 
and  write  German  very 
fairly ;  others  are  engaged 
in  learning  the  grammar. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


Passage  given  every 
week  from  some  Latin 
or  Greek  author  to  be 
done  in  school,  without 
Dictionary  or  Lexicon. 


30  copies  from  passages  se- 
lected from  various  authors 
(Holden's  Foliorura  Syl- 
vula?  occasionally  used) 
about  28  lines  each. 


About  42  copies  from  pass- 
ages selected  from  various 
authors  (Kennedy's  Pales- 
tra Styli  Latini,  and  Se- 
lections for  use  of  Charter- 
house School  occasionally 
used),  about  20  lines. 


About  24  copies  from 
passages  selected  from 
variffus  authors  (Hol- 
den's Foliorum  Syl- 
vula?  occasionally 

used),  about  15  lines 
each. 


See 
French 
Report. 


About  20  copies  ;  same 
as  in  preceding  co- 
lumn. 


See 
French 
Report. 


An  annual  exami- 
nation in  German 
is  held  and  prizes 
awarded. 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None  necessarily,  but 
some  verses  done  occa- 
sionally instead  of 
English  theme. 


54    copies     (averaging 
about  60  lines  each). 


18    copies  (about  20  lines 
each). 


18    copies     (averaging    36 
lines  each). 


None. 


None. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


See 
French 
Report. 


See 
French 
Report. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


None. 


None. 


18   copies  (about   20    lines 
each). 


36    copies    (averaging     18 
lines  each). 


18     copies     (about     )14 
lines  each). 


18  copies  (averaging  1  4 
lines). 


See 
French 
Report. 


See 
French 
Report. 


None. 


None, 
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1. 


Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  bein^  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Virgil,  Oxford  pocket  edition; 
Horace,  Oxford  pocket  edi- 
tion,-  Herodotus,  Oxford 
pocket  edition  ;  Homer,  Ox- 
ford pocket  edition ;  Greek 
Testament,  Oxford  edition 
(or  Greek  Testament  edidit 
F.  H.  Scrivener,  Canta- 
brigisE,  I860)  ;  Cicero, 
Sallust,  and  Ovid,  con- 
tained in  Charterhouse 
Latin  and  Greek  authors ; 
Smith's  History  of  Greece; 
Liddell's  History  of  Rome  ; 
School  History  of  England 
(Gleig);  Wilkins'  Greek 
and  Latin  Exercise  books; 
CoUis'  Greek  Iambics. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  YearJ 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek-English  Lexi- 
con ;  Smith's  Latin- 
English  Dictionary ; 
Riddell  and  Arnold's 
English-Greek  Lexi- 
con ;  Riddell  and 
Arnold's  English- 
Latin  Dictionary  ; 
Butler's  Atlas  (An- 
cient and  Modern)  ; 
Smith's  Classical 
Dictionary ;  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities. 


Virgil,  Georgics,  I., 
II.,  III.,  I  v.;  Virgil, 
Eclogues  ;  Virgil, 
iEneid,  V. ;  Horace, 
II.  Sat.  1,  2,  4,  5, 
6,  7 ;  Herodotus, 
VIL,  172  to  end; 
Homer,  Odyssey, 
VIL,  VIII. ;  Homer, 
Iliad,  XIIL,  XIV., 
XV.;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Acts  of 
Apostles,  St.  Mat- 
thew,i.,  XX. ;  Cicero 
in  Catilinam,  III., 
IV.  ;  Cicero  Pro 
Archil ;  Cicero  Pro 
Marcello, 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


Call  upon  any  boy  in  the 
form  to  begin  the  construe  ; 
generally  permit  the  boys 
to  construe  in  regular  suc- 
cession, as  they  sit  in  order 
of  form,  but  frequently  tell 
a  boy  to  go  on  out  of  his 
turn.  Errors  passed  down 
the  form  and  places  taken. 
The  lowest  boy  is  marked 
*' 1,"  the  second  "2,"  and 
so  on,  and  these  marks, 
combined  with  those  for 
exercises  and  repetition, 
determine  the  place  of  each 
boy  for  the  week ;  and  the 
sum  total  of  the  places 
taken  each  week  deter- 
mines the  place  of  each 
boy  for  the  quarter.  It  is 
customary  to  promote  one 
or  two  boys  from  the  top 
of  this  form  into  the  upper 
5th,  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter. 


Ovid,  300  lines ; 
Virgil,  Georgics. 
IIL,1V.;  Horace, 
Odes,  I.,  II.,  III. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Smith*s  History 
of  Greece, 
chapters  42, 
45  ;  to  Lid- 
dell's Historyof 
Rome, chapters 
57  to  QS  ;  School 
Historyof  Eng- 
land, John  to 
Richard  IL 


ti  o  o  o 
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Greek  Testament ;  Homer  ; 

Xenophon  ;  Horace  ; 

Cicero  ;  in  each  case  the 
text  only  is  used.  Ander- 
son's Geography ;  Liddell's 
Roman  History  ;  Mark- 
ham's  English  History. 


Charterhouse  Latin 
and  Greek  Gram- 
mar; Smith's  Latin 
Dictionary;  Rid- 
dell's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  Smith's 
Classical  Diction- 
ary ;  Liddell  and 
Scott's  smaller  Lexi  - 
con  ;  Harrow  Atlas. 


Greek  Testament. 
St.  Mark,  vii.  to 
xvi. ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, St.  Matthew, 
i.  to  XX.;  Homer, 
Iliad,  III.,  1  to  363; 
Xenophon,  Cyro- 
pa;dia,  B.  I.  c.  3, 
and  greater  part 
of  c.  4)4  Wo~ 
race.  Odes,  Books 
IL,  III.,  to  construe 
and  repeat ;  Cicero 
pro  Milone,  chap. 
V.  to  xiii. 


Horace,  Odes, 
Books  II.  and 
IIL 


Anderson's  Geo- 
graphy, pages 
55  to  82  ;  Lid- 
dell's Roman 
History,  chaps. 
59to61  ;Mark- 
ham's  English 
History,  James 
LtoCharlesIL 
(end  of  reign). 


My  method  of  hearing  a  form 
is  as  follows: — The  whole 
form  is  before  me  at  the 
same  time  ;  before  begin- 
ning to  construe  any  lesson 
viim  i!Oce,  the  written  trans- 
lation of  tlie  last  lesson 
(which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  boys  since  it  was 
construed  in  school)  is 
read  in  such  order  and 
by  such  boys  as  I  then 
arrange ,  I  then  call  on  a 
boy  to  construe  a  portion  of  the  new  lesson,  viva  voce.  I  call 
on  each  boy  in  the  form.  1  frequently  have  the  same  passage 
construed  a  second  time,  by  a  second  boy.  I  give  such  expla- 
nations as  I  feel  to  be  important,  and  as  time  will  allow. 
When  every  boy  in  the  form  has  construed,  or  sometimes 
before,  I  usually  make  each  boy  give  the  principal  parts  of  one 
or  two  verbs,  or  a  Greek  paradigm,  or  the  construction  in 
the  sentence  of  one  or  two  words  with  the  Grammar  rule 
which  illustrates  the  construction.  Mistakes  are  always  passed 
down  the  form,  and  places  are  taken.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson 
each  bo t/'s  place  in  the  form  is  marked,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
week  all  t/tese  numbers  are  added  together^  and  the  boys  are 
arranged  according  to  their  marks  on  the  whole  weekj  and  in  that 
order  they  begin  their  jvorkfor  the  following  week. 
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Greek  Testament ;  Horace, 
text  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  text ; 
Charterhouse  Latin  au- 
thors ;  Charterhouse  Greek 
authors ;  Charterhouse 
Latin  Grammar ;  Charter- 
house Greek  Grammar ; 
Markham's  History  of 
England ;  Goldsmith's 

Grammar  of  Geography  ; 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Cora- 
position,  part  I  ;  Major's 
Greek  Praxis  ;  Walford's 
Latin  Elegiacs. 


Smith's  Latin  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  ; 
Liddell  and  Scott's 
smaller  Lexicon  ; 
Smith's  smaller 
Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities; Smith's 
smaller  Classical 
Dictionary ;  Carey's 
Gradus ;  Harrow 
School  Atlas  (mo- 
dern) ;  Harrow 
School  Atlas  (an- 
cient). 


Greek  Testament, 
St.  Matthew  ;  Ho- 
race, Odes,  Book  I. ; 
Iliad,  IL,  1  to  332  ; 
Xenophon.  Cyro- 
paedia,  II.  and  HI. ; 
Cicero,  Pro  Milone, 
L  to  VI. 


In  preparation  for  each  con- 
struing lesson,  every  boy  is 
required  to  make  (out  of 
school)  a  vocabulary  con- 
taining all  the  hard  words 
in  the  lesson,  together  with 
the  principal  parts  of  all 
the  verbs.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lesson  every 
boy  is  required  to  produce 
a  WTitten  translation  of  the 
previous  lesson  from  the 
same  author.  Boys  are 
selected  at  randonri  to  read 
out  this  translation,  and 
places  taken  for  inaccu- 
racies, &c.,  then  some  boys 
near  the  top  of  the  form 
are  called  upon  in  turn  to 
construe  the  new  lesson. 
Questions  are  asked  and 
explanations  given  upon 
grammatical  construction, 
geography,  history,  and 
mythology,  &c.  The  les- 
son is  then  construed  over 
by  boys  uear  the  bottom  of 
the  form.  In  the  case  of 
history  lessons,  questions 
are  asked  at  the  beginning 
of  one  lesson  upon  what 
was  read  the  time  before, 
after  which  the  new  lesson 
is  read  aloud  by  the  boys, 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  lesson 
in  reading. 


Horace,     Odes, 
I.,  1  to  30. 


Markham's  His- 
tory   of    Eng- 
land, from  be- 
ginning        to 
Henry      VII.  ; 
Anderson's 
Geography, 
Europe  and 
America. 


3  Boys  are  at  the  end  of  each  term  promoted  into  the  Upper  5th,  hence  the  apparent  diminution  in  numbers. 
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7. 

The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 

8. 
Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 
forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 

9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 

Original. 

None. 

None. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modem 
Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

IS  copies    (about  10  or  12 
lines  each). 

None. 

*SeeFrench 
Report. 

Prose, 

37  copies  (about  40 
lines  each). 

None. 

None, 

Do. 

Translation. 

\crse. 

None. 

18  copies  (about   10  or  12 
lines  each). 

36    copies    (8    lines    each) 
out  of  CoUis'  Iambics. 

.SccFrench 
Report. 

Prose. 

None. 

36  copies   (about    15    lines 
each)    out     of    Wilkins' 
Prose  Composition. 

36   copies  (about    10   lines 
each)     out    of    Wilkins' 
Greek     Prose      Compo- 
sition. 

Do. 

,                                   Original. 

None. 

None. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

IModern 
Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

/SeeFrench 
Report. 

Prose. 

None,          excepting 
analysis  of  chapters 
of  Bible. 

None. 

None. 

Do. 

Tkanslation. 

Verse. 

No  return. 

About  36   copies   of    Latin 
verse,  from  14  to  18  lines 
each ;    English    given    by 
the  master,  or  taken  from 
Walford's  Verse  Book. 

None, 

^ceFrench 
Report. 

Prose. 

No  return. 

Kennedy's  Curriculum  Stili 
Latini,  about  72  copies,  8 
lines  each. 

Wilkins'  Greek  Prose  Exer- 
cises, about   36    copies,   7 
sentences  each. 

Do. 

Original. 

None. 

None. 

Verse. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Blodern 
Foreign. 

&f  French 
Report. 

None. 

None, 

Prose. 

None,          excepting 
analysis  of  chapters 
of  Bible. 

None. 

None. 

Do. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

36    copies    from    Walford's 
Verse  Book,  12  lines  each. 

None. 

— 

Prose. 

72    Copies    from     Arnold's 
Latin  Prose  (12  sentences 
each). 

36  copies  from  Dr.  Major's 
Greek  Praxis  (6  sentences 
each). 

3E  2 
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6. 
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1. 

Authors  construed  or 

4. 

Authors  whose 
Language 

Authors  whose 
Substance 

Authors  or  Books 

translated 

Method  of  hearing  the 

has  been 

and  Matter  have 

Authors  or  Books  used, 

used,  being 

viva  voce,  and  the 

committed 

been  committed 

fnot  beinji  mere  Books  of 

merely  Books  of 

Quantity  of 

in  such  construing 

to  Memory, 

to  Memory, 

Reference,) 

Reference, 

each  in  the  Year 

or 
translating  Lessons. 

and  the 

and  the 

with  the  Editions. 

including  Maps 

ending  with 

Quantity  of 

Quantity  of  each 

and  Illustrations. 

the  Summer  Holidays 

each  in  the 

in  the  same 

1861. 

same  Year. 

Year. 

o 

Greek  Testament;  Homer's 

Liddell   and    Scott's 

Greek      Testament, 

See  Report  upon  the  Shell, 

.Eneid,  1.1-385. 

Markham's  Eng- 

Iliad :  Charterhouse  Latin 

Lexicon     (small)  ; 

St.   JMark,      i.-xi.; 

the     method      being     the 

lish      History, 

s    • 

Authors  ;        Charterhouse 

Smith's  Latin-Eng- 

JEneid,  L,   1.460; 

same. 

William       I.- 

£  " 

Greek   Authors ;    Charter- 

lish       Dictionary ; 

Iliad,  I.,    1.  1-244; 

Hen.Vn. ;  An- 

^s 

house      Latin     Grammar ; 

Smith's         smaller 

Xenophon's    Ana- 

derson's   Geo- 

■ d'o>: 

Charterhouse  Greek  Gram- 

Dictionary of  An- 

basis, Lib.  I.,  Chap. 

graphy,  Europe 

t-  S  C  o 

mar;    Markham's    History 

tiquities  ;    Smith's 

i.,   ii.,  iii.  ;    Cicero 

and  America. 

o  o  o  S 

of   England ;    Goldsmith's 

smaller      Classical 

De  Amicitia,  I.-IV. 

-*  o'?  " 

Grammar  of  Geography ; 

Dictionary. 
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Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
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position,  Part  L ;    Major's 
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Greek    Praxis;     Walfords 
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Latin  Elegiacs. 
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Greek    Testament ;     Greek 

Charterhouse    Latin 

Greek  Testament,  St. 

I  may  perhaps  here  be  al- 

Ovid, Penelope 

Outlines          of 

P  * 

Delectus  ;     Ovid  ;     Cresar 

and    Greek  Gram- 

John,  chap,  i.-ii.  ; 

lowed  to  refer  to  the  state- 

Ulyssi. 

Geography,  p. 

(the   text  only   is  used)  ; 

mar  ;  Riddell's  La- 

a    few     pages     of 

ment  which  I  have  made 

1-23;    English 

Ig-^ 

Outlines    of    Geography ; 

tin        Dictionary  ; 

Greek      Delectus; 

as  to  my  metjiod  of  hear- 

History, Henry 

■«£s 

Markham's    English    His- 

Liddell  and  Scott's 

Ovid,         Penelope 

ing  the  Fourth  Fornix  as  I 

IV-VI. 

torj'. 

smaller  Lexicon. 

I'lyssi,  to  construe 

could     only    repeat     that 

O   cj   _  "^ 

and  repeat ;  Cicsar 

here. 
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De   Bello    G«llico, 

There  is  one  point  of  ditfer- 
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Book   I.,  7      or    8 

cncc  only,  viz.,  that  this 
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Stoddart's   Latin    Delectus ; 

Ceorjraplty  published 

The     only    subjects 

The    repetition     lessons    of 

The  First  Form 

Markham's  His- 

s 1 

Wilkins'  Greek  Delectus  ; 

by  the  Society  for 

translated  are  pass- 

grammar are  for  the  most 

learn  by  heart 

tory   of    En.^- 

Charterhouse    Latin      and 

Promoting    Chris- 

ages from  the  Latin 

part    taken    singly,    each 

very  little  be- 

land,  William 

Greek  Grammar;  Henry's 

tian       Knowledge, 

and    Greek  Delec- 

boy  repeating    the    irhole 

side  the  Latin 

I.  to  John. 

First  Latin   Book ;    Mark- 

with small  Atlas. 

tus,  the  (piantity  of 

lesson,  except  on  Saturday 

and        Greek 

«    "s  S 

ham's  History  of  England. 

which    varies     ac- 

mornings, when  the  repe- 

Accidence, 

5    =>^ 

cording  to  the  pro- 

tition of  the  week  is  re- 

the 1st  and  2d 

•=*  la 

ficiency      of      the 

peated. 

Parts    of   the 

>      .«  ^ 

form. 

In  the  construinfjlessonsy  the 

Latin  Syntax, 

"  °l 

translation  of  the  previous 

and     the    1st 

lesson  is  first  read  out,  and 

Part    of     the 

d    °  to 

then     the    vocabulary    of 

Greek  Syntax 

S      £.£ 

verbs  ;  after  which  the  les- 

from the  Char- 

C3       I-  t- 

son  is  construed  sentence 

terhouseGram- 

*      t-D     • 

by  sentence,  and  as  far  as 

mar.         They 

2    II 

possible  every  word  parsed. 

occasionally 

t-      c-g 

Places  are  taken,  and  the 

learn        some 

c     S'/i 

numbers  are  entered  in  a 

English  poetry 

2    =^J 

register,  and  added  up  at 

from  a   selec- 

": s.r 

the  end  of  the  week.     At 

tion  compiled 

S    m'S 

the   end    of    each    school 

for      Charter- 

§ ?i; 

quarter   the   totals  of  the 

house  School. 

weeks  are  added  together. 

and  places  for  the  quarter 

S     E 

taken  accordingly. 

The  Mathematical  Books  used  are — 
Euclid,  Potts. 
Arithmetic,  Coknso. 
Algebra,  Todhunter  and  Colenso. 

TrigOApmetry   {Smter. 
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TABLE  C— CHARTERHOUSE. 


7. 

The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 

8. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction, 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  I'onn,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 

9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects. 

Original. 

None. 

None. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern 
Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

See  French  Re- 
port. 

Prose. 

None,          excepting 
analysis   of    Scrip- 
ture. 

None. 

None. 

Do. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

About  36  copies  from  Wal- 
ford's  Verse  Book  (8  lines 
each). 

None, 

See  French  Re- 
port. 

Prose. 

72  copies  from  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose,  10  sentences  each. 

36  copies  from  Ma- 
jorsGreek  "Praxis" 
(5  sentences  each). 

Do. 

Original. 

None. 

N  one. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Jlodern 
Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None.                  See  French  Re- 
port, 

Prose. 

On  Sundays  an   ab- 
stract    is     written 
from  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible. 

None. 

None. 

Do. 

Tkanslation. 

Verse. 

None. 

About  36  copies  of  6  lines 
each  from  Walford's  Verse 
Book,  the  Latin  of  almost 
all  the  words  being  given. 

None. 

See  French  Re- 
port. 

Prose. 

None. 

About  72  copies  from  Ellis's 
Latin  Exercises,  6  or  7  sen- 
tences each. 

About  36  copies  from 
Howard's        Greek 
Prose  Exercises,  10 
to  15  sentences  each. 

Do. 

Original. 

Twice  in  the  week  the  whole 
form  write  from  dictation. 

None. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern 
Foreign. 

Verse. 

None! 

None. 

None. 

See  French  Re- 
port. 

Prose. 

On  Sundays  an   ab- 
stract    is    written 
from  a   chapter  in 
the  Bible. 

None, 

None. 

Do. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

See  French  Re- 
port. 

Prose. 

None, 

About  100  copies  from  Ar- 
nold's Henry's  First  Latin 
Book  (10  lines  each  copy). 

None. 

Do. 

Conic  Sections,  Todhunter. 
Differential  Calculus,  Todhunter. 
c.^  ..      f  Goodwin. 
statics  j  lyaiiams. 
Wrigley's  Examples. 
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a 


Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference  ), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  t'oce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  -with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 
Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year, 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

(Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


o  -^  9 

GO     k  W 
Cfj  ■  ^ 


^-O 


si 


Brasseur's  French  Grammar; 
Noel  and  Chapsal's  Gram- 
maire  Fran9aise  and  Ex- 
ercices;  Mariette's  Half 
hours  of  French  Transla- 
tion ;  Racine,  Theatre  ; 
Poulain  de  Bossay,  His- 
toire  de  France ;  Demo- 
o-eot's  Histoire  de  la  Litte- 
rature  Fran9aise. 


Spiers'  English- 
French  Dictionary; 
Lafaye's  Diction- 
naire  des  Syno- 
nymes. 


S   « 


m  .2  I 
"  -S    I 

Ol      >       I 

i^       t-      3^ 

Sok- 
es'" 
£    £    E 

S     a*     Si 

s  s 

w    o 


Noel  and  Chapsal's 
Exercices  Fran9ais, 
c.  i.-ix. ;  Racine's 
Iphigenie,  Act  iii. ; 
and  also  extracts 
from, — 

Addison, 

Goldsmith, 

Johnson, 

Burke, 

Mackintosh, 

W.  Scott, 

Southey, 

De  Quincey, 

fliacaulay, 

Hallam,  &c.; 

Cooper, 

Prescott. 

Washington  Ir- 
ving, &c..  and 

The  jYmes  news- 
paper, &c. 


Each  boy  in  his  turn  reads  a 
.sentence,  either  from  his 
book,  if  it  be  a  merely  oral 
translation  from  French 
into  English,  or  from  his 
paper  if  it  be  a  written  ex- 
ercise from  English  into 
French.  When  a  mistake 
is  made,  the  master  does 
not  correct  it  at  once,  but 
calls  upon  the  next  boy  or 
boys  to  correct  it,  and 
places  are  taken  accord- 
ingly. 

The  order  in  which  the  boys 
are  made  to  "go  on"  is 
not  regular,  but  constantly 
varied,  as  it  keeps  them 
more  attentive  and  breaks 
the  routine  of  the  work. 

The  idiomatic  difficulties  of 
this,  at  once  the  most  pre- 
cise and  the  most  supple 
of  modern  languages,  are 
also  carefully  attended  to 
in  this  class,  and  the  pe- 
liar  meanings  of  such 
verbs  as  allerj  donneff  fairer 
en  etre,  y  ttre,  tenir  a,  se 
tenir  a,  en  iemr^  ^c,  form 
the  subjects  of  regular  ex- 
ercises, both  written  and 
oral. 


Brasseur's  French  Grammar ; 
Brasseur's  Manuel  des 
Ecoliers. 


Spiers'  English- 

French  Dictionary, 


Brasseur's  Manuel 
des  Ecoliers,  about 
40  pages.  Extracts 
from  :  — 

Chateaubriand, 

Lamennais, 

Guizot, 

Augustin  Thierry, 

Alexis  deXocque- 
ville, 

De  Segur,  &c. 


Racine,  Iphi- 
genie, 200 
lines ;  Vol- 
taire, Zaire, 
75  lines ;  Mil- 
leroye,  Po- 
esies, 60  lines; 
Lamartine, 
Meditations, 
80  lines. 


Demogeot'sLitte- 
rature  Fran- 
faise,  the  17th 
century.  Pou- 
lain de  Bos- 
say's  Histoire 
de  France, 
from  the 

death  of 

Charlemagne 
(A.D.  314)  to 
that  of  Louis 
XI.  (A.D. 
1483.) 


The  correction  of  the  written 
or  viva  voce  work  is  carried 
on  in  this  class  on  the  same 
practical  plan  as  in  the  1st 
class. 

A  quick  brisk  questioning, 
from  one  end  of  the  class 
to  the  other,  takes  place 
during  the  last  ten  minutes 
of  the  lesson,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  corrections 
and  observations  have  been 
listened  to  and  taken  in. 

The  literal  translation  of 
easy  French  into  English 
is  frequently  done  in  this 
class ;  that  is,  being  given 
a  familiar  French  sentence, 
instead  of  translating  it 
into  correct  English,  which 
is  too  often  mere  guess 
work,  the  boys  have  to 
clothe  it  as  it  were  with 
English  words,  leaving  un- 
touched the  idiosyncracy 
of  the  French  writer,  with 
which  they  are  thus  much 
more  likely  to  be  struck 
through  the  very  grotesque 
nature  of  the  rendering. 

Time  is  also  found  in  this 
class  for  occasional  dic- 
tations. 


Brasseur's 

Manuel      des 

Ecoliers, 
Guizot, 
A.  de  Tocque- 

ville, 
Villemain, 
Aug.  Thierry, 

in    all,    about 

180  lines. 


Brasseur's 

French  Gram- 
mar, Part  1st. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Observations. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


Verse. 


See  Classical  Report 


Prose. 


None. 


See  Classical  Report. 


About  20  letters  or  idiomatic  con- 
versations or  essays  (in  French), 
the  latter  chiefly  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  or 
literature  of  France. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


See  Classical  Report. 


About  200  or  300   lines,  mostly 
from  contemporary  writers. 


Prose. 


See  Classical  Report. 


About  700  or  800  lines  from  Ma- 
riette's  "  Half-hours  of  French 
Translation,"  2nd  Edition. 


It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  labour  under  great  disad- 
vantages in  public  schools.  Not  to  speak  of 
other  circumstances  that  tell  more  or  less  against 
them,  they  have  to  contend  with  one  great 
difficulty,  especially  in  a  school  of  such  high 
c/assica/ standingas Charterhouse.  With  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  their  present  organization, 
before  them,  the  boys  feel,  not  unreasonably, 
that  far  from  being  immediately  repaid  for  any 
amount  of  industry  bestowed  on  French,  and 
proficiency  attained  in  its  very  difficult  phraseo- 
logy, they  simply  take  away  so  much  time  and 
attention  from  the  study  of  university  subjects, 
and  thus  far  proportionately  damage  their  chance 
of  success  in  the  great  final  contest  for  aca- 
demical distinction,  and  especially  in  compe- 
titive examinations  for  scholarships,  &c.,  at 
the  outset  of  college  life.  Of  course,  with  them, 
the  great,  and  we  venture  to  add,  the  unsur- 
passed advantage  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
French  syntax  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  the 
invaluable  profit  to  be  derived  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  daily  increasing  treasures  of  the 
highest  and  purest  literature,  these  and  other 
considerations  have  no  weight  whatever  with 
the  boys,  who,  if  they  think  at  all  on  the  subject, 
think  very  much  as  their  fathers  might  well 
have  thought  300  years  ago. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  French  master  feels  all 
the  more  bound  to  exert  himself  to  make  his 
teaching  at  once  attractive  and  comprehensive, 
encouraged,  as  he  is  thankful  to  state  he 
has  always  been,  by  the  Head  Master  of 
Charterhouse  School;  indeed,  he  feels  that  the 
miscuit  utile  dulci  is  here  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  he  cheerfully  submits  to  the  compromise. 
The  French  language  in  this  class  is  made  a 
means  as  well  as  an  end.  Thus,  not  only  is 
French  literature  (in  its  outlines)  part  of  the 
programme  of  this  class,  but  the  History  of 
France  (as  a  special  subject  of  conversation  in 
French)  is  also  introduced.  No  classical,  his- 
torical, or  any  such  allusion  is  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  unexplained;  and  whilst  very  little 
is  said  of  the  abstract  theory  of  grammar,  a 
constant /?rac<ic^/ comparison  is  made  between 
the  English  and  French  languages,  with  occa- 
sional reference  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  syn- 
taxes; a  method  which,  while  putting  French 
on  its  right  footing,  tends  to  make  its  teaching 
harmonize  with  the  whole  system  of  education 
in  a  classical  school. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


See  Classical  Report. 


Blodern  Foreign. 


None. 


Prose. 


^ee  Classical  Report. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


See  Classical  Report. 


Prose. 


See  Classical  Report- 


Lamartine,  Priere  de  TEnfant  a 
son  reveil. 


Extracts  from    the    Manuel    des 
Ecoliers  (about  500  lines). 
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1. 


Autliors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 
used,  being 

merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 

and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same. 

Year. 


J      O    01 


Bp 

o  rt 
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Brasseur's  French  Gram- 
mar; Ahn's  First  French 
Course  {Buchheim's). 


None. 


Brasscur's  Gram- 
mar, first  48  pages ; 
Ahn's  First  French 
Course,  about  40 
pages. 


Each  boy  reads  in  his  turn 
a  sentence  of  the  exercise, 
and  after  it  has  been  duly 
corrected,  if  it  refers  to 
some  grammatical  rules, 
questions  are  freely  asked 
further  to  illustrate  those 
rules  and  to  satisfy  the 
master  that  they  have  been 
perfectly  understood. 

If  the  exercise  be  a  transla- 
tion from  French,  a  few 
sentences  are  parsed,  and 
here  and  there  the  boys  are 
requested  to  read  out  a 
given  phrase  in  a  different 
way,  for  instance  to  change 
the  luimber  of  all  variable 
words  in  it,  putting  every 
singular  in  the  plural,  and 
vice  vcrsd^  a  method  which 
must  after  a  time  enable 
the  pupils — without  much 
mental  exertion — to  mas- 
ter not  only  the  general 
construction  of  a  sentence, 
but  also  the  individual 
character  of  each  separate 
^^'ord. 


Brass  eur's 
French  Gram- 
mar ;  the  J'trAs 
and  the  Voca- 
hulary  of  words 
most  in  use. 


Brasseur's 
French  Gram- 
mar, the  prin- 
cipal rules  of 
the  element- 
ary part. 
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7. 

The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 

Observations. 
• 

^                                                                             OllIGINAL. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

.See  Classical  lieport. 

None. 

Prose. 

See  Classical  Report. 

None. 

Tranblation. 

Verse. 

See  Classical  Report. 

None. 

Prose. 

See  Classical  Report. 

Easy  detaclieil  sen- 
tences (Crom  20U  to 
300  lines). 
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ST.  PAUL'S 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  vocey  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Class 

ill  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  fliemory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  ilemorj', 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Greek  Testament,  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  Dean  Alford's  edi- 
tion mostly  used ;  Sopho- 
cles, (Edipus  Colonens ; 
Thucydides,  VIL,  1-54, 
Arnold's  edition  mostly  ; 
Aristophanes,  Rante,  Hol- 
den  Text,  Dindorf;  Plato, 
Apologia,  Bekker ;  Horace. 
Satires,  B.  L,  Doering  and 
JSXaclean ;  Cicero,  de  Fini- 
bus,  B.  II.,  Oxford  Press 
edition ;  Terence,  Andria. 

The  books  used  by  the  boys 
are  for  the  most  part  siraph 
text  books,  portable  and 
inexpensive. 

In  hearing  lessons  in  the 
school  library,  reference  is 
made  to  commentators,  and 
explanations  and  references 
are  given  by  the  High 
Master  during  the  hearing 
of  the  particular  author. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon  -,  Dr. 
Smith's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary; Dr.  Smith's 
Classical  Antiqui- 
ties ;  Dr.  Smith's 
Mythological  Bio- 
graphical Diction- 
ary ;  Dr.  Smith's 
Geographical  Dic- 
tionary; Long'sAtlas 
(in  general  use) ; 
Richardson's  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  I'Aca- 
demie,  andDucange, 
used  frequently  for 
reference  during 
lessons. 

The  school  library,  in 
which  the  lessons  of 
this  class,  classical 
and  mathematical , 
are  heard,  offers 
every  facility  for 
collateral  reading  to 
the  upper  boys. 


Greek  Testament, 
Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians and  Ephesians; 
Sophocles,  OSdipus 
Coloneus  ;  Aristo- 
phanes, Rana; ; 
Thucydides  VII.,  1- 
54 ;  Plato,  Apolo- 
gia Socrates  ;  Ho- 
race, Satires,  B.  I. ; 
Cicero  de  Finibus, 
II. ;  Terence,  An- 
dria. 


The  boys  do  not  construe  in 
regular  order,  but  as  the 
High  Master  calls  them  up, 
each  taking  a  few  lines  of 
the  lesson  ;  the  questions 
incidentally  occurring  are 
put  to  them,  and  so  on  to 
others,  being  more  fully 
explained  afterwards  by 
the  High  Master. 

In  this  class  no  change  of 
places  is  allowed,  but  the 
boys  are .  ranked  by  the 
examinersat  the  apposition, 
and  marks  assigned  for 
every  paper  in  each  portion 
of  the  classical  examination. 

The  repetition  lessons  are 
heard  from  each  boy  sepa- 
rately, with  questions  put 
to  ascertain  his  knowledge 
of  the  construing  and 
allusions. 

The  retranslation  lessons, 
twice  a  week,  are  heard 
with  the  class  all  up  at  once. 
The  High  Master  gives  the 
verse,  and  calls  on  the  boys, 
each  by  name,  but  not  in 
order,  for  the  Latin  or 
Greek  rendering. 


Sophocles,  (Edi- 
pus  Coloneus, 
about  1,000 
lines,  omitting 
chorus,  by  re- 
translating viva 
voce;  Virgil, 
.Eneid,  VII 
Book,  about  400 
lines  by  repeti- 
tion ;  Horace 
4  Odes,  by  re- 
petition ;  Te- 
rence, Andria; 
Acts  I.,  II.,  by 
rftranslation  ; 
Cicero  de  Fi- 
nibus, 16  chap- 
ters of  the  first 
book,  by  re- 
translation. 


None. 
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Greek  Testament ;  Herodo- 
tus ;  Euripides  ;  Virgil  ; 
Horace  ;     Livy    (^Hunter*s 

edition). 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon ;  Dr.  Smith's 
Latin  Dictionary', 
and  other  books  of 
reference ;  Classical 
Dictionary  ;  Anti- 
quities, &c. ;  CoUis, 
Praxis  Iambics  ; 
Long's  Atlas. 


Greek  Testament, 
Acts  i.-xiii. ;  He- 
rodotus, Book  v., 
55-107  (incl.);  Euri- 
pides, Medea,  from 
verse  l,00p  to  end  ; 
Euripides,  Hecuba, 
I.  to  V.  656;  Virgil, 
^neid.  Book  VL ; 
Horace,  Odes,  I. ; 
Livy,  Book  XXITL, 
from  43rd  chapter 
to  the  end  of  the 
book. 


Similar  to  that  of  hearing 
the  Sth  Class,  except  that 
in  this  class  the  boys 
change  places  every  lesson. 


Horace,  Odes, 
Book  L,  repeti- 
tion ;  Virgil, 
.iEneid,  VL,  re- 
translation  ; 
Euripides,  He- 
cuba and 
Medea,  about 
1,000  lines  re- 
translation. 
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1.  Greek  Testament  {Sari- 
X'ener*s  editioji)  ;  2.  Homeri 
IIias((e.rO;  3.  .Eschylus 
{Paley^s  edition^  text  onl^)  ; 
4.  Xenophonti  Cyropsedia 
(  Tetd^ner edition)  ;  5.  Plato's 
Crito,  &c.,  {Tt-ubner  edi- 
tion); 6,  Virgil  (Co;»n^(on's 
Text);  7.  Livy  (Oxford 
edition)  ;  8.  King  Edward 
VI. 's  Latin  Grammar  ; 
9.  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar;  10.  T.  K.  Ar- 
nold's Introduction  to 
Latin  Prose  Composition  ; 
11.  T.  K.  Arnold's  Intro- 
duction to  Greek  Prose 
Composition  ;  12.  First 
Latin  Verse  Book. 


Smith's  Classical  Die-  Gospel  according  to 
tionary  ;  Smith's  St.  Luke ;  Homer, 
Dictionary  of  Anti-  Iliad,  II.  (1-493), 
quities  ;  Long's  III.;  .'EschyliPersa;, 
Classical  Atlas ;  Xenophon,  Cyro- 
ArchdeaconBrowne's  pcedia,  Lib.  L,  cap. 
Histories  of  Greece  vi. ;  Platonis  Crito  ; 
and  Rome  ;  Liddell  Virgil,  .Eneid,  IV., 
and  Scott's  Greek  V. ;  Livy,  III.,  36 
and   English  Lexi-       to  end. 

con    (smaller     edi 

tion);  Latin-English  Dictionaries  (various). 


Before  the  lesson  at  present 
due,  the  last  lesson  done  in 
the  same  author  is  gone 
over  again  rapidly  (chiefly 
by  boys  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  class),  with  a  few 
questions  in  passing  to  test 
the  attention  to  and  recol- 
lection of  such  last  lesson.. 
Then  the  fresh  lesson;  each 
boy  who  is  called  up,  read- 
ing and  construing  5  or  6 
lines,  and  being  then  asked 
questions  on  parsing,  his- 


torical allusions,  etjinology,  usage  of  words,  &c.  Each  error  in  con 
struing,  and  each  question  unanswered  or  wrongly  answered  by  such  boy 
is  passed  to  the  next  boy,  and  so  on  down  the  class  ;  if  then  it  is  unan- 
swered, it  passes  to  the  head  boy,  and  the  next  such  question  to  the  boy 
below  the  last  who. has  been  so  asked,  the  giver  of  the  correct  answer 
taking  place  above  those  whom  the  question  has  passed.  The  boys  bring 
up  small  note  books  and  enter  notes  upon  such  matters  as  the  master  comments  on  and  directs  in  tlie 
course  of  the  lesson  ;  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  notes  being  tested  by  the  reproduction  of  the 
lesson  with  the  next  succeeding  one,  and  by  the  fortnightly  examination. 
At  each  lesson  about  S  or  10  boys  are  put  on  ;  each  boy  thus  is  put  on  about  three  or  four  times  in  a  week. 
The  master  enters  a  number  in  his  mark  book  against  each  boy's  name  for  each  time  of  going  on,  in 
proportion  to  the  accuracv  and  good  style  of  his  performance  ;  and  to  these  and  other  marks  (for  repe- 
titions, exercises,  &c.)  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  ''  place  "  marks  taken  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  the  last  boy  getting  1,  the  next  above  him  2,  a-nd  so  upwards.  The  sum  of  the  fortnightly 
examinations  is  added  to  the  class  marks  at  the  end  of  the  terra. 


None 


Virgil,  ^neid,  Browne's  Historj- 
IIL,  about  400  of  Greece,  20 
lines  ;  Greek  chapters,  as  far 
Testament,  as  the  death  of 

about  200       Alexander  ; 

verses;  Livy,  Greek  grammar, 
BookIII.,about  portions  regu- 
10  chapters,  larly  given  in 
said  with  the  Wordsworth's 
aid  of  an  ori-  Greek  Gram- 
ginal  MSS.  mar(originally 
translation  just  learnt  in  earlier 
made.  classes),         or 

practise  lessons 

in  declension,  conjugating,  or 
parsing.  (It  is  obviously  almost 
impossible  to  state  the  quantity 
so  done.)  A  short  lesson  of  this 
kind  accompanied  the  first  con- 
struing lesson  everyday;  Latin 
grammar  as  in  Greek  grammar. 

The  book-work  connected  with  exer- 
cises 1-67  of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  and  exercises  1-30 
of  his  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Several  articlesfrom  the  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities  or  Classic:il  Dic- 
tionary. Selected  chiefly  with 
reference  to  some  point  in  t-he 
lesson^;  at  the  time. 


The  time  in  all  these  returns  is  calculated  from  June  ISUO  to  June  ISul,  from  apposition  to  apposition. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  dene 
in  tl)e  Class  in  the  same  Year, 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


.      See  French 
Master's  Report. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Ditto. 


Translation,  t 


\'erse. 


Prose. 


Two  copies. 


Nine  copies  of  Latin  hex- 
ameters, elegiacs,  or 
lyrics  during  the  year ; 
about  20  lines  each. 


Four  essays 


Twelve  translations, 

chiefly  from  Spectator, 
or  Holden's  Folia;  Cen- 
turia;,  during  the  year  ; 
about  20  lines  each. 


Eight  copies  of  Greek 
iambics  during  the  year; 
about  20  lines  each. 


Twelve  translations,  chiefly 
from  Robertson,  Hume,  or 
Holden's  Folije  Centuria?, 
during  the  year  ;  about  20 
lines  each. 


See  French 
JIaster's  Report. 


Ditto. 


Original. 


English.                          Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

\'erse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

See  French 
Master's  Report. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Ditto. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


One  copy. 


1    copy  of  Greek  iambics  J 
during  the  year. 


10  copies  of  Latin  hexa- 
meters (of  about  12  lines 
each) ;  8  copies  of  Latin 
elegiacs  (of  about  12  lines  each);  3  copies  of  Latin 
lyrics  during  the  year  (about  12  lines  each). 


Prose.  None.    An  Eng- 
1     lish  theme   or 


About  30  translations, 
chiefly  of  passages  from 
the  Spectator,  during  the 
year,  say  about  12  to  20  lines  each. 


1    Greek   prose   translation 
durinj?  the  year. 


essay  forms  now  a  re- 
gular part  of  the  com- 
position work  of  this 
class,  in  turn  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  verse  and  prose  translations. 


See  French 
blaster's  Report. 


Ditto. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Class,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to* 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


1 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Original. 

English. 

Latin. 

English. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

See  French 
JIaster's  Report. 

Prose. 

None. 

Ifone. 

None. 

Ditto. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


None. 


l*rose.  None. 


.■34  copies  (selected  from 
various  English  authors), 
about  550  lines  in  all. 


None. 


34  copies  of  Latin  prose, 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Arnold's 
History  of  Rome,  and 
M'ilkins'  '*  Latin  Prose," 
each  exercise  about  one 
page  4to  foolscap. 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose,  ex- 
ercises 1-67. 


T.  K.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition,  exercises 
1-30. 


See  French 
Master's  Reports. 


Ditto. 


On  alternate  Saturdays  ales-  An  examination 
son  in  geography  ;  some  after  the  holidays^ 
map  in  the  Ancient  Atlas  not  affecting  tlie 
named  for  preparation  on  position  in  the 
the  Friday  evening.  A  class ;  but  a  list 
large  map  of  the  same  dis-  given  out  of  all 
trict  is  prepared  by  the  those  examined, 
master,  without  the  inser-  in  orderof  attain- 
tion  of  names,  and  the  ment,  and  small 
boys  are  questioned  on  prizes  given 
their  knowledge  of  the 
natural  and  territorial  divi- 
sions, &c.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  observations, 
comparison  with  the  mo- 
dern map,  corresponding, 
&c.  The  hoys  being  again 
questioned  on  such  observations. 

In  the  year  in  question.  Ancient  Greece,  Italy, 
Asia  IMinor,  Rome,  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
jEgean  Sea,  and  Palestine,  were  so  studied. 
(More  than  one  lesson  devoted  to  each.) 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  name  some  subject  in 
physical  science  (or  other  suitable  subject)  for 
elementary  study  during  the  Midsummer  holi- 
days ;  e.</.,  last  Midsummer  holidays  '■  Henfrey's 
Elements  of  Botany"  were  named,  and  Lind- 
ley's  School  Botany  also  recommended,  and 
the  boys  were  invited  to  collect  specimens. 


t  These  returns  are  exclusive  of  the  exercises  written  for  the  prizes  during  the  holidays  or  the  half  vear  which  precedes  the  apposition  exami,nt,„n" 
■f  Theso  exercises  form  at  present  (1862)  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  this  class,  a  copy  being  done  about  once  a  month  --lamiuauou. 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

U'-ference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

vivci  vo  e,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1801. 


fliethod  of  hearinif  the 

Class 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Languaf^^e 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Mattel  have 

been  committed 

to  Memorvj 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


1.  Greek  Testament  (Scri- 
vener's edition')  ;  2.  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis  (  Ttidiner'); 
3.  Cicero,  Cato  Major,  Lse- 
lius,  and  Selection  of  Epis- 
tlcs,  by  George  Long ;  4. 
Virgil  {Coningtons  Text)  ; 
5-9  identical  with  8-12  of 
6th  Class, 


(Same    as     for    6th 
Class.) 


J"  ^ 


Gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke  ;  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis, 
Lib.  IIL  ;  Cicero, 
Long's  Selection  of 
Epistles,  Book  L, 
and  Cato  Major, 
cap.  i.-xvii. ;  Virgil, 
^neidlL 
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(4tl,.) 
Eton  Ovid  (Metamorphoses); 
JVUite'a  DiatessarDU;  Long's 
Ciesar    dc    Bello    Gallico ; 
Greek  Delectus. 


(3rd,) 
Eton    Ovid    and    TibuUus ; 
Eton     Cornelius     Nepos ; 
Greek  Delectus. 


Browne's  History  of 
Greece ;  Browne's 
History  of  Rome ; 
Gleig's  History  of 
England ;  Gleig's 
History  of  India  ; 
Denison's  Lexicon 
to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Latin  Dic- 
tionaries ;  Arnold's 
Ellisian  Exercises  ;* 
Rowden's  Bland's 
Elegiacs ;  St.  Paul's 
Latin  Grammar; 
Wordsworth  *s  G  reek 
Grammar. 

•  Instead  of  Arnold, 
they  now  (1862)  use 
Bradley's  Latin  Ex- 
ercises. 


[As  in  6th  Class.] 


Greek  Testa- 
ment, as  in 
Class  6  ;  Virgil, 
^l'>ieid  IL, 
about  350lines, 
besides  about 
300  lines  of 
Virgil,  and  a 
corresponding 
quantity  of 
Cicero,  said 
with  the  help 
of  an  original 
IMS.  translation 
just  made. 


Histor)',  gram- 
mar, and  book- 
work  of  Ar- 
nold's Exercise 
Books,  as  in 
Class  6. 


(4th.) 
Ovid  Metamorphoses, 
aliout  800  lines ; 
Diatessaron,  about 
40  pages  ;  Caesar, 
about  2  books ; 
Greek  Delectus,  21 
pages. 

(3rd.) 

Ovid,  about  500  lines; 
Nepos,  one  of  the 
longer  lines,  and 
one  or  tw(/of  the 
shorl'jr  ;  Greek  De- 
lectus, 15  pages. 

(N.B.  In  the  3rd  class 
the  boys  begin  to 
learn  Greek.) 

(The  above  state- 
ments are  approxi- 
mate only,  except 
with  regard  to  the 
Greek  Delectus.  I 
cannot  find  any  ex- 
act record  of  the 
rest.  E.T.Hudson.) 


Each  class  comes  up  sepa- 
rately. Each  boy  construes 
a  sentence  or  more,  not  in 
order,  but  as  he  is  called 
upon  by  name,  explaining 
allusions.  Then  each  boy 
answers  one  or  more  ques- 
tions regarding  the  fonn  of 
words,  and  then  regarding 
the  construction.  They 
scan  Latin  and  Greek 
hexameters  and  pentame- 
ters, and  Greek  iambics. 


Various  por- 
tions of  Ca.'sar, 
(hid,  the  Dia- 
tessaron,Nepos. 

N.B.  This  is  done 
by  way  of  re- 
translation, not 
repetition. 


None. 


^'alpy's  Latin  Delectus,  by 
White ;  Eton  Selects  e 
Vetere  Testamento  Histo- 
rian ;  St.  Paul's  Latin  Gram- 
mar; Eton  Excmpla  Mi- 
nora. 


w  5 


None. 


(2nd  Class.) 

Latin    Delectus,   pp. 

21-77    ;         Selectee 

Historian,  pp.  1-46. 

(1st  Class.) 
Latin  Delectus,  to  p. 
20. 


Each  boy  is  required  to  con- 
strue, and  every  word  is 
parsed.  English  translation 
as  exercise  to  be  re-trans- 
lated into  Latin, 


None. 


The  several  por- 
tions of  the 
Latin  Gram- 
mar, including 
Accidence, 
Propria  qua? 
marihus,  qua? 
genus,  and  As 
in  pra?senti, 
are  committed 
to  memory. 
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7. 

Til.'  KiiuU  And  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  tiie  Class  in  the  same  Year. 

s. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 
forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Cllass,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  h  ith  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 

9. 

Methods 

emploved  to 

test 

individual           i 

Proficiency  in 

such  ''Other 

.Subjects." 

Originai.. 

[As  in  Class  6.] 

[As  in  Class  C] 

1 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

See  French 
blaster's  Report. 

Prose. 

None.                                   None. 

1 

None. 

Ditto. 

Translation. 

Ycrse. 

None. 

Exercises  1  to  41  of  T.  K. 

Arnold's  Introduction  to 
Latin  Verse  Composition, 
about  280  lines. 

None. 

See  French 
Master's  Report. 

Prose. 

None  (except  what 
is    done  in    fort- 
nightly examina- 
tions). 

About  15  copies,  as  in  Class 
6 ;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose, 
as  in  Class  6. 

Arnold's  Greek  Prose, 
as  in  Class  6. 

Ditto. 

(  IKICISAI.. 

None. 

None. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

See  French 
JIaster's  Reaort. 

« 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None.    , 

Ditto. 

Trakslation. 

Verse. 

None. 

Bland  (the  quantity  cannot  be  given).   They  occa- 
sionally translate  into  Latin  verse  (and  Greek 
prose)  sentences  set  by  the  blaster  to  be  done  at 
class. 

See  French 
Jlaster's  Report. 

Prose. 

None. 

Arnold  (the  qu.antity  cannot 
be  given). 

None. 

Ditto. 

Origin.\l. 

None. 

• 

None. 

Englisli. 

Latin. 

Greek.                 JHodcrn  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

• 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translatiox. 

Verse 

Prose 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions, 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
inchiding  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Class 

in  sufh  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


8th  Class. 
Delille's  Repertoire  des  Prosateurs  ; 
Delille-s     Modeles      de      Poesie    ; 
Mariette,  Half-hours    of   Transla- 
tion ;  Racine,  Theatre. 


7th  Class. 
Delille's  Repertoire  ;  Delille's  Poesie  ; 
Mariette,  Half-hours. 


6th  &  5th  Classes. 
Delille's  French  Grammar ;  Dclille'f 
Repertoire ;  Delille's  Poesie. 


Biographic    Universelle     ou 
Dictionnaire  Historique. 


Malte-Bnm  ;        Geographic 
Universelle  avec  Atlas. 


8th. 
Poesie,      80      close      pages ; 
Racine,  Bajazet. 


7th. 
Repertoire,  Poesie,  about  100 
pages  of  each. 


6th  &  5th. 
Repertoire,  Poesie,  about  100 
pages  of  each. 

N.B. — From  a  recent  im- 
provement in  the  distribu- 
tionof  the  classes,the  authors 
studied  will  be  more  varied 
and  immerous. 


Sth  Class. 
Construe  in  order.  Ask  grammatical 
and  other  questions.  All  errors 
passed  down  the  form,  and  marks 
given.  Mariette's  Half-hours  of 
Translation  alternately  in  writing 
and  imid  voce.  Occasional  conver- 
sations in  French  on  art,  science, 
literature,  and  history.  Dictee  with 
explanations  from  Masters. 


7th  Class. 
Construe  by  selection.  Grammatical 
and  philological  questions  asked  in 
order,  all  errors  passed  down,  and 
places  taken  accordingly.  Neces- 
sary historical  and  geographical 
explanations  made  in  French  by 
the  Master.  Viva  voce  translations 
into  French,  from  IMariette's  Half- 
hours.     Dieters  with  explanations. 


6th  &  5th  Classes. 
Delille's  Grammar  (syntax).  Exer- 
cises translated  viva  voce  from  the 
grammar  by  selection  •  the  written 
exercise  having  been  previously 
delivered  up  to  the  master  to  be 
corrected,  and  number  of  faults  in 
each  inscribed  in  the  register. 
Errors  passed  down  and  places 
taken  accordingly.  Grammatical 
questions  put  in  order.  All  errors 
passed  down  the  fonn,  &c.  Viva 
voce  and  written  translations  from 
the  French. 


wis.) 

tZ    O    H 

^  £  w 
9^ 


Delille's  Grammar;  Delille's  Reper- 
toire des  Prosateurs  Fraufais. 


None. 


Delille's  Repertoire  des  Pro- 
sateurs Franfais,  about  40 
pages. 


Exercise  read  aloud  from  paper  or 
book.  Exercise  said  without  book 
or  paper  from  French  into  English, 
and  English  into  French.  Verbs 
repeated  and  practised  in  every 
conceivable  manner.  Short  pro- 
miscuous sentences  repeated  from 
memory. 

Translate  from  French  into  English, 
written  translation,  reading  aloud 
translation,  ditto.  Parsing  of  all 
the  words.  Re-translation  from 
paper.  Translation  and  re-transla- 
tion without  book  or  paper. 


Distribution  of  the  School  for  Mathematics. 


The  school  is  divided  \r\to  four  classes  or  divisions  in  this  department  for 
instruction  in  mathematics,  and  the  higher  and  more  elementary  branches 
of  arithmetic.  The  time  allowed  is/b«r  hours  a  week  taken  in  the  after- 
no<ms  of  I\Ionday  and  Thursday,  from  tivo  to  four. 

First  Division,  containing  28  Boys, 

William  Lethbridge,  Esq.,  M.A. 

This  division  is  subdivided  at  present  into  four  classes  or  sub-divisions, 
of  which  the  highest,  represented  lately  by  a  single  boy,  read  Differential 
Calculus  (Todhunter's  edition)  and  Prohlems  in  Analytical  Geometry. 

The  second,  containing  six  hoys,  read  Trigonometry  (Beasley),  and  Algebra 
CTodhuntcr). 


The  third,  containing  also  six  hoys,  read  Algebra,  (Colenso,  Part  L) 

The  fourth,  containing  fifteen  hoys,  read  Arithmetic,  Barnard  Smith\t, 
and  Colenso's  Algebra,  Part  I. 

Euclid  {Potts}  forms  a  lesson  for  each  division,  and  some  is  either 
^written  or  said  each  afternoon. 

The  three  upper  sub-divisions  have  read  Books  I. -IV.,  VI. -XI.  The 
others  Books  J.-IV. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  sub-division,  algebra  and  trigonometry  are 
taken  alternately,  as  also  is  the  case  vvith  the  arithmetic  nnd  algebra  of  the 
lowest  division. 
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TABLE  C— ST.  PAUL'S. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

conmiittecl 

to  ISIemory, 

anti  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Class  in  the  same  Year, 


Moliere;    Extracts  from 
the  Poesie  Racine. 


None. 


Lafontaine,  Fables ;  Cor- 
neille  (Scenes  from  Le 
Cid). 

N.B.  These  are  written 
from  memory  the  week 
afier  they  are  learned, 
and  errors  counted  and 
inscribed  in  Master's 
register. 


Various  pieces  from  the 
Prosateurs  Franfais 
and  Choix  de  Poesie. 

(Generally  written  from 
memory  the  week 
after,  ail  errors  counted 
and  inscribed  in 
Master's  register.) 


Translation.* 


English. 


Verse, 


Prose. 


Latin. 


Greek.  |  Modern  Foreign. 


See  Classical  Report. 


None, 


See  Classical  Report. 


8th  and  7th 
Classes. 
Mariette's  Half- 
hours  of 
Translation, 
(about  30 
pages). 

[See  Col.  4.] 


40  pages  of  Delille's 
French  Grammar. 

40  pages  of  Delille's 
Repertoire  des  Pro- 
sateurs Fran9ais. 


None. 


Translation. 


English. 


Latin. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


See  Classical  Report. 


See  Classical  He]iort. 


None. 


40  pages  trans- 
lation      from 
Repertoire  des 
Prosateurs 
Fran^ais. 


No  original  composition  is  done  in  French. 


DisTEiBUTioN  of  the  School  for  Mathematics — continued. 


Second  Division  (34  Boys). 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Kempthorne,  M.A. 

This  division  is  distributed  into  tw^o  classes  (usually).  The  upper  learns 
as  far  as  Sim})le  Equations  (Colenso's  Algebra),  and  Euclid,  Book  III., 
(Potts).  Tile  hirer  learns  simple  rules  in  Algebra,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Simple  Equations,  postponing  htvolution  and  Evolutiouy 
Grnitfst  Common  Measure  and  Fractions,  with  the  greater  part  of  Euclid, 
Book  I. 

One  sub-division  receives  instruction,  or  gives  up  results  of  examples, 
while  the  other  is  doing  examples. 

Both  are  prepared  in  Euclid,  tohc  said  while  examples,  &c.  arc  being 
done,  on  Thursday,  the  upper  division  only  on  Mondaij. 


Third  Division  (44  Boys). 
The  Rev.  E.  T.  Hudson,  M.A. 
Tliis  division  is  subdivided  into  two  classes.    The  upper  boys  go  tlirough 
the  usual  course  of  Aritlmirtlc,  Barnard  .Smith's  Arithmetic  for  Schools, 
except  sometimes,  when  they  do  Discount  and  Storks, 

The  lower  boys  learn  the  elementary  rules,  together  with  fractions,  de- 
cimals, practice,  and  rule  of  three. 

Fourth  Division  (47  Boys). 

Lately,  Rev.  Jajies  Cooper,  M..\.,  now  Rev.  J.  H.  Shepard,  M.A. 

This  division  consists  of  boys  for  the  most  part  so  little  prepared,  at 

their  first  coming  to  school,  as  to  present  few  opportunities  of  systematic 

classitic.ition,  or  regular  details  cil'  works.     It  contains  little  boys  for  the 

most  part  varying  between  nine  and  eleven  years  of  age. 
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MERCHANT  TAYLORS' 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  (not  being 

mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

vivii  z'oce,  and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  Year 

ending  with  the  Summer 

Holidays  1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the  Form  in  such  construing  or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same  year. 


Bythner's  Hebrew 

Gramm.ir  {Dr. 
}Jessei/) ;  Byth- 
ner's  Lyra  Pro- 
phetica ;  Hebrew 
Psalter  and  Pen- 
tateuch ;  History 
and  Teachir.g  of 
XXXIX.  Articles 
(I\iSS.  notes  dic- 
tated); History 
and  Doctrines  of 
the  Bible  ;  Greek 
Testament ;  Bp. 
.Toseph  Butler's 
Analogy  and  Ser- 
mons ;  Paley's 
Evidences ; 
Horace,  Juvenal, 
and  Persius; 
Terence  and 

Plautus ;  Lucre- 
tius and  Ca- 
tullus (occasion- 
ally) ;  Cicero, 
Orations ;  Cicero, 
de  Natiira  Deor. ; 
Cicero,  de  Seiiect. 
and  de  Amic. ; 
Cicero,  Epist.  ad 
Atticum ;  Ovid, 
Fasti ;  Livy  ; 

Homer,  Iliad ; 
Homer,  Odyssey 
(occasionally ;) 
Herodotus ;  Thu- 
cydides ;  /Eschy- 
lus;  Sophocles; 
Aristophanes, 
(Holden's  Select 
Plays);. Eschines, 
and  Demosthenes. 

No  editions,  (Aris- 
tophanes is  an 
exception),  are 
insisted  upon,  (in 
fact  I  rather  like 
to  have  a  variety 
in  the  Form  _),  but 
every  boy  is  ex- 
pected to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  simple 
text  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  lessons, 
and  for  marking 
diflicult  passages 
in. 

Hume's,  (Stu- 
dent's), History 
of  England ;  Ma- 
caulay,  Vol. Land 
IL; 

Chapman's  Every 
Day  French 

Talk ;  Delille's 
French  Gram- 
mar ;  Delille's 
Prosateurs  Fran- 
9ais ;  Spiers' 

School  Dictionary; 
Delille's  Modeles 
de  Poesie ;  Le 
Brun's  Materials 
for  translating 
French  into  Eng- 
lish ;  Descarriere's 
Histoire  de 

France. 

The  Head  Form 
constitutes         a 


itself. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon ; 
Dr.  .Smith's,  or  Dr. 
Andrew's  Latin 
Dictionary ;  Words- 
worth's Greek 
Grammar ;  l^^ing 
Edward's  Latin 
Grammar; — (these 
every  boy  must  have 
of  his  own).  There 
are  also  copies 
among  the  Form  of 
the  following,  which 
are  continually  re- 
ferred to,  both  in 
learning  and  in 
saying  lessons.  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary 
of  ChissicalAntiq. ; 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet. 
ofBiog.  and  Myth. ; 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Geography;  Dr. 
Donaldson's  Greek 
Theatre ;  SrJimitz's 
Zumpt's  Grammar : 
J"c//''.s  Kiihner's 
Grammar ;  Key's 
Latin  Grammar; 
Cramer's  Maps — 
Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  Maps 
of  Palestine ;  a 
variety  of  Atlases ; 
Cockercll's  Resto- 
rations of  Rome  and 
Athens ;  Damm's 
Homeric  Lexicon  ; 
the      LXX.  ;      the 

"  Indices"  to  .Eschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides;  Grote's 
History  of  Greece ; 
Thirhvall's  History 
of  Greece ;  Nie- 
buhr's  Lectures  on 
Roman  History; 
Arnold's  History  of 
Rome;  and  a  great 
many  more  Books 
of  Reference. 

(Nearly  every  boy 
has  a  volume  or 
two,  either  of  Grote 
or  of  Thirhvall,  of 
his  own,  in  which 
he  is  recommendea 
to  make  references 
to  the  Greek  Histo- 
rians). 

Boys  are  recom- 
mended to  pur- 
chase the  follow- 
ing:— Gesenius  or 
Lee's  Hebrew  Lex- 
icon ;  Gesenius  or 
Leu's  Hebrew 

Grammar ;  Hebrew 
Exercises  to  Stuart 
and  Lee ;  Robert- 
son's Clavis  Penta- 
teuch! ;  Max  Mid- 
ler's Survey  of 
Language  and  Lec- 
tures on  the  Science 
of  Languages ;  Bar- 
rett's Comp.  to 
New  Test. ;  Dean 
Trench  on  the 
Study  of  Words 
and  on  the   Syno- 


French  Class  by 'I  nymes  of  the  New 


Testament. 


June  18G0  to  June  1S61. 

Herodotus,  B.VIIL;  iEschy- 
lus,  A?am.  1— 1100;  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (Greek) ; 
Hov-.u-e,  1st  B.  of  Epistles 
and  Avs  Poet. ;  Lucretius, 
B.  I.  1—500;  Cicero  de 
Seuoctutc  and  1st  Cat. 
Urat  ;  Homer,  Iliad,  X.  and 
XL;  Sophocles,  Antia:.;  Vir- 
Kil,Edosues,l.— VIL;  Per- 
sius, 2  Sat. ;  various  Hebrew 
Vsalms;  various  portions  of 
the  Bible;  XXXIX.  Arti- 
cles. 

As  the  above  does  not  give  an 
idea  of  the  course  which  a 
boy  goes  through  in  the 
Hoad'Form  during  his  four 
years  continuance  in  it,  I 
subjoin^ 

First, 

Books  used  from  June  ISGl  to 
Uec.  isei ;  Aristophanes, 
A(Oiarnians;  Homer,  Iliad 
XXII.;  Thvicydidcs,  latter 
hair  of  B.  I. ;  "the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (Greek) ; 
Catullus,  Odes.  1,  2,  3.  4,  11, 
12,  i;i,l7, 18,  22,  26,27,30.  31, 
34,  35,  38,  3'.»,  40,  4  K  45,  40, 47, 
49,  50.  51 ;  Cicero,  pro 
Archia ;  Juvenal,  X..  XL, 
Xll. ;  Horace,  Epodes ; 
various  Hebrew  Psalms  and 
portions  of  the  Bible ; 
XXXIX.  Articles. 

Second. 

June  1859  to  June  18G0. 

iEseh.  Choi^ph. ;  Demosth., 
1st  Phil. ;  Horace,  2nd  B.  of 
Sat.;  Tacit.  His.,  li.  V. ; 
Ovid's  J''asti,B.  II.;  Homer, 
II.  XIL;  Thucvd..  former 
half  of  B.  I.;  Virgil,  Gcorg., 
I.  ;  Juv.  Sat.  L  IIL, 
XIV.,  XV.,  XVI. ;  St.  Luke, 
latter  half  (Greek);  Plautus, 
Men.Tchmei ;  various 

Hebrew  Psahns  and  poi*- 
tions  of  Bible;  XXXIX. 
Articles. 

Third. 

June  1858  to  June  1859. 

Homer,  Odys.  XXIV.  ; 
Herod.,  B.  Vll.;  Aristoph., 
Aeharn. ;  Terence,  Phormio ; 
Horace,  Odes,  B.  IV. ;  Ho- 
rm-e.  Sat.,  B.  II. ;  Sophocl., 
(Ed,  Col.;  Cicero.  Verr., 
Actl.;  Virgil,  Georg.,B.IL; 
St.  LiUce,  former  half 
(Greek)  ;  Epist.  to  Hebr. 
(C-Jrcek);  various  Hebrew 
Psalms  and  portions  of 
Bible ;  XXXIX.  Articles. 

FOUKTH. 

June  1857  to  June  1858. 

Demosth.  Olynth.  IL; 
^schyl.,  Proraeth. ;  Ovid's 
Fasti,  B.  I. ;  Li\'y,  B,  I, ; 
Cit'ero,  pro  Arehia  ;  Homer, 
Iliad  VI.;  Soph.  Philoct.; 
Thucyd.,  B.  IL;  Virg.,  iEn. 
IIL;  Juvenal,  4  Satires; 
Persius,  4  Sat.;  St.  Matth., 
former  half  (Greek);  various 
Hebrew  Psalms  and  por- 
tions of  Bible;  XXXIX, 
Articles. 

Fifth. 

June  1856  to  June  1857. 

Tacit.,  Ann..  B.  L;  Demosth., 
Phil.,  I. ;  Virg.,  Georg.  IIL, 
and  Virg.,  ^-Eueid,  VII, ; 
Soph.,Traeh.;  Homer,  Iliad. 
XX.  and  XIL;  Hor..  Ep., 
B.  IL;  Hor.,  Satires,  B.IL; 
Hor.,  Odes,  B.  II.  and 
IV.;  ^sch.,Agam.,  1—1100; 
Time,  B.  L,  former  half; 
1st  Epist.  of  St.  Peter 
(Greek) :  various  Hebrew 
Psalms  and  jiortioiis  of  the 
Bible;  XXXIX.  Articles. 


In  hearing  the  Sead  Form, 

Before  commencing  any  book  or  portion  of  a  book, 
the  Head  Master  devotes  one  lesson  to  a  sort  of  dic- 
tated lecture,  of  which  the  boys  take  notes.  In  this 
he  puts  the  Form  in  possession  of  the  history  of  the 
author,  or  of  the  period,  or  of  the  plot  of  the  play,  or 
of  the  controversies,  critical  or  other,  relating  to  tlic 
subject.  This,  however,  he  does  somewhat  in  the 
guise  of  answers  to  questions  addressed  to  various 
boys  in  the  Forin,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  atten- 
tion. They  have,  of  course,  been  desired  to  prepare 
to  be  questioned  on  the  matter  in  hand ;  but,  as 
their  answers  are  frequently  faulty  or  imperfect, 
they  are  corrected  by  the  Head  JMaster,  and  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  running  comment. 

In  an  ordinary  lesson,  pcrliaps,  three  or  four  boys  are 
called  up  in  succession  to  construe.  For  all  great 
errors,  the  HeadlMastcr  appeals  to  some  other  boy  for 
correction.  If  the  matter  is  one  on  which  he  desires 
to  call  forth  thought  or  ingenuity,  or  to  prove  who 
has  read  the  lesson  carefully,  he  appeals  to  the  whole 
Form.  As  the  construing  proceeds,  he  insists  upon 
exact,  yet  elegant  and  spirited  rendering;  asks  ques- 
tions on,  and  directs  attention  to,  niceties  of  tense, 
case,  preposition,  or  other  particle ;  demands  or 
gives  elucidations  of  etymological  atllnities,  of 
analogies  of  language,  of  idi()ms  (whether  of  the 
author  or  of  the  language  generally  in  which  he  is 
writing)  ;  of  constructions,  of  historical,  mythologi- 
cal, geographical,  and  antiquarian  allusions  ;  re- 
quires parallel  jiassages  from  Greek,  Latin,  or 
English  writers,  or  places  in  them  where  such  and 
such  a  word  or  construction  occurs;  frequently 
amends  the  boys'  rendei'ing  by  a  version  of  his  own; 
notices  various  readings  or  remarkable  emendations, 
but  always  insists  on  the  hardest  reading  being  con- 
strued. If  a  poet,  such  as  Juvenal,  or  Persius,  or 
Catullus,  or  Aristophanes,  is  being  construed,  he 
often,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  reads  to  the 
Form  a  good  poetical  version,  as  those  of  Gitford,  or 
Theodore  Martin,  or  Mitchell,  pointing  out  its  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  renderings.  In  reading  the 
Greek  or  Roman  historians,  he  takes  great  pains  to 
make  the  boys  imderstand  the  political  constitu- 
tions or  character  of  the  nations  under  review; 
distinguishes  their  mythical  and  their  trustworthy 
annals;  notices  remarkable  migrations,  ethnolo- 
gical affinities,  and  similar  topics,  and  yet  is  as 
careful  in  observing  the  philological  points  con- 
nected with  the  book  as  he  is  in  reading  a  poet. 
He  insists  upon  references  being  made  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  autlior,  and  to  other 
authors;  and  in  history  cites  English  authors  who 
have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  quoting  parallels 
from  modern  liistory.  He  is  very  anxious  to  make 
boys  go  to  the  root  of  the  language,  and  is  con- 
tinually causing  them  to  refer  to  their  lexicons  and 
dictionaries,  and  grammars,  in  his  presence,  during 
the  lesson.  And  he  is  not  contented  unless  they  so 
rendur  their  author  as  to  make  good  and  classical 
English  of  him  ;  hence  he  frequently  bids  them,  after 
construing,  readotfthe  Greek  or  Latin  into  English, 
helping  them  to  happy  expressions  when  necessary. 
Copious  notes  are  taken  during  the  whole  lesson, 
and  anything  which  has  been  remarked  upon  once 
is  liable  to  be,  demanded  of  the  whole  Form  again. 
If  he  sees  boys  careless,  or  indolent  in  taking  notes, 
he  asks  for  their  book,  examines  it,  and  desires  more 
care.  No  places  are  taken  at  lessons.  The  places 
of  the  eight  Monitoi's  are  fixed.  Those  of  the  cUjht 
Prompters  are  fixed  for  a  year  only.  Those  of  the 
Upper  Sixth  are  fixed  for  half  a  year  only.  Both  the 
Christmas  and  the  June  examinations  vary  the  places 
of  the  Upper  Sixth.  The  June  examination  varies 
the  places  of  the  Prompters.  At  the  end  of  each 
half  year,  the  examination  turns  mainly  on  the  work 
done  in  it,  and  marks  express  the  relative  proficiencv 
of  all,  whether  their  places  vary  or  no.  The  classical 
examination  includes  Greek  prose;  Greek  iambics,  or 
other  verse;  Latin  prose,  narrative,  epistolary,  orato- 
rical, or  philosophical;  Latin  hexameters,  elegiacs, 
lyrics,  and  an  epigram  ;  Latin  and  Greek  books  for  translation;  a  philo- 
logical paper,  and  a  divinity  and  history  paper,  including  geography, 
archaeology,  &c. 

1  scarcely  know  where  else  to  notice  what  I  consider  an  important  element 
in  our  system,  our  Public  Speeches,  which  I  find  a  most  valuable 
means  of  bringing  out  boys'  talents  and  character,  and  of  giving  them  ease 
andself-possession.  I  superintend  the  preparation  for  these  myself,  aided, 
of  course,  by  the  French  master  in  his  own  language.  The  eight  Monitors 
are  the  only  Speakers,  The  speeches  take  place  twice  a  year,  at  Christmas, 
and  in  June,  when  the  Prizes  are  distributed. 


I  cannot  say  exactly 
what  authors  or 
how  much  of  them 
have  been  com- 
mitted to  memory 
during  the  year, 
from  June  ISbO  to 
June  1801  ;  but  I 
have  four  classical 
parts  \u  each  week, 
and  as  I  generally 
take  these  parts 
from  the  Ijooks 
construed  during 
the  year,  I  probably 
Iiad  some  ^^schy- 
lus  (Agam.),  some 
Lucretius  (B.  I.), 
some  Virgil  (Eclo- 
gues), some  Persius, 
and  some  Cicero 
(de  Senect,),  com- 
mitted to  memory; 
about  30  lines  of  a 
poet,  Of  a  moderate 
chapter  in  a  prose 
author,  constitutes 
what  we  call  a  party 
i.  e.  a  lesson  learnt 
by  heart  over-night, 
and  repeated  by  the 
boys,  two  and  two 
together,  directly 
after  prayers. 
I  frequently  select  a 
remarkable  passage 
of  Greek  or  Latin 
prose  for  a  part,  or 
desire  some  piece 
of  Greek  or  Latin 
prose,  or  of  Greek 
verse,  wliich  I  have 
myself  corrected, 
to  be  written  out 
fair,  and  said  for 
part  the  nextmorn- 


The  boys  are  ex- 
pected to  be  able 
to  construe  the 
part,  as  well  as  to 
say  it  by  heart,  and 
they  construe  it 
in  class,  as  soon  as 
the  saying  by  heart 
is  over. 

The  XXXIX.  Arti- 
cles were  said  by 
heart  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  the 
boys  were  ques- 
tioned i  n  the  matter 
of  them. 
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MERCHANT  TAYLORS'. 


TABLE  C— MERCHANT  TAYLORS'. 


Authors  whose  Substance  and 

Matter  have  been  committed  to 

Memory,  and  the  Quantity  of 

cacli  in  the  same  Year. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they 

can  be  given)  of  Composition  done  in  the 

Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

formingPart  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


^Methods  employed  to  test 

individual  Proficiency  in  such 

"  other  Subjects." 


Here,  again,  I  cannot  be  exact, 
but  as  the  eighth  Book  of  Hero- 
dotus and  the  1st  Cat.  oration  of 
Cicero,  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  were  portions  of  the 
school  work,  an  exact  acquain- 
tance with  their  substance  and 
matter,  and  a  great  deal  of  illus- 
trative matter  attaching  to  them, 
and  derived  from  history,  and 
comments  written  in  English, 
were  required  at  the  examina- 
tions. We  read  our  books  very 
carefully,  and  many  of  the  boys 
are  singularly  apt  at  quotation. 

The  substance  and  matter  of 
comments  given  on  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  and  of  the  essays  on 
things  classical  or  sacred  written 
during  the  year  or  half  year,  as 
the  case  may  be,  were  also  re- 
quired at  the  examinations. 

At  June,  especially,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First  was 
demanded.  This  included  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Church  events 
of  that  period,  with  the  progress 
of  literature,  and  with  biographi- 
cal, geographical,  and  other 
points. 

N.B. — The  boys  in  the  Head  Form 
feel,  and  are  meant  to  feel, 
that  what  they  do  in  school  is 
intended  to  teach  them  how  to 
read  for  and  by  themselves ; 
and  many  of  the  more  indus- 
trious do  a  great  deal  of  private 
work.  I  have,  known,  for  in- 
stance, one  boy  get  up  the 
Second  Book  of  Thucydides ; 
another,  two  or  three  Books  of 
Horace's  Odes,  another  the  whole 
of  Persius,  another  a  play  of 
/Eschylus  or  Sophocles,  and 
others  even  more  in  the  course 
of  the  half  year,  without  any 
compulsion.  Others  have  even 
looked  forward  to  the  East  India 
examination  while  at  school, 
and  entered  upon  a  systematic 
course  of  English  literature  with 
a  view  to  it,  without  intermitting 
their  classical  studies. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern 

Foreign. 


Under  this  head,  also,  I  can  only  speak 
generally.  I  seldom  require  original 
compositions  inverse,  except  occasionally 
a  poem  in  Latin  hexameters;  and  I  do 
not  very  often  set  original  Latin  or  Greek 
essays.  But  English  essays,  or  biogra- 
phies, or  descriptions  of  historical  periods, 
are  set,  ordinarily,  every  week  If  set  on 
Saturday,  such  essay  is  on  a  subject  con- 
nected with  Divinity ;  for  instance,  a 
question  for  which  Paley's  Evidences,  or 
a  sermon  of  Bp.  Joseph  Butler,  or  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  Analogy,  must  be 
consulted  (the  exact  portion  being  indi- 
cated to  the  Form).  Or,  again,  an  essay 
on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  or 
a  biography  of  St-  Paul,  or  a  life  of 
Abraham,  or  an  account  of  the  typical 
character  of  the  Law,  is  set  for  an  exer- 
cise. 

If  set  in  the  week,  or  for  the  August  holi- 
days, a  classical  or  modern  histoi'v  sub- 
ject is  selected — as  the  "  The  Influence 
of  the  older  comedy  at  Athens,  and  its 
equivalent  at  Rome,  or  in  the  present 
day,"  or  the  examination  of  some  par- 
ticular tragedy,  in  the  light  of  Aristotle's 
definition  of  T^ayuhixy  or  "the  charac- 
ter of  Cleou  compared  with  that  of  some 
noted  person  in  English  or  French  his- 
tory,*' and  the  like. 


Translation. 


English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern 
Foreign. 

I  have  explained  the  nature 
of  the  ^lathematical  work, 
by  a  list  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  several 
classes,  and  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in 
which  the  examination  is 
made,  and  the  results  of 
it  set  forth.  I  forward  to 
the  Commissioners  one 
or  two  sets  of  the  exami- 
nation papers  in  Mathe- 
matics. 1  also  forward  a 
set  of  the  examination 
papers  in  Arithmetic, 
which  will  show  how  we 
conduct  that  part  of  our 
system.  The  specimen  of 
our  June  paper  will  show 
how  we  reward  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  arithme- 
tic, writing,  and  writing 
from  dictation. 

But,  as  I  have  said  already, 
boys  are  arranged  for 
these  afternoon  subjects, 
and  for  Drawing,  quite 
irrespectively  of  their 
morning  places.  There- 
fore, information  on  these 
points  does  not  properly 
belong  to  this  table,  w  hich 
treats  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  morning  Forms 
only. 

In  Table  B.  classical  pro- 
ficiency is  compared  with 
proficiency  in  other  sub 
jects. 


As  for  translations  from  English  into 
Latin  or  Greek,  I  generally  have  four  in 
the  course  of  each  week.  My  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  have  four  exercises  of  the  same 
kind  in  succession.  Boys  thus  make 
greater  progress,  and  I  am  better  able  to 
mark  it.  I  devote, — 
e.g.  One  week  to  Greek  prose. 

Another    to    Greek    verse,     generally 
Trag.,  Iamb.,  Trim. 

Another  to  Latin  hexameters. 

Another  to  Latin  elegiacs. 

Another  to  Latin  prose. 
Varying,  however,  the  hexameters  and 
elegiacs,  with  lyrics;  viz.,  alcaics,  sap- 
phics,  and  imitations  of  some  of  the 
metres  in  the  Epodes  and  in  Catullus; 
and  Greek  iambics,  with  Greek  hexam. 
This  order  is  broken  in  upon  frequently  by 
other  matters,  such  as  translations  from 
Greek  or  Latin  prose  into  English  prose  ; 
or  renderings  of  an  Ode  of  Horace  or  of 
Catullus,  or  of  a  Greek  chorus  into 
English  verse  ;  or  by  a  philological  paper ; 
or  an  English  essay  on  an  historical 
subject. 

(For  information  as  to  composition  in 
Modern  Foreign  Languages,  see  Column 
9) 


The  French  classes  are  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Classical  or  morning 
Forms ;  therefore,  thongh  I  have 
said  something  about  t'he  French 
examination  already,  I  give  a  sketch 
of  the  existing  Sj'stem  of  French 
teaching,  from  tiie  Lower  Division  to 
the  Head  Form,  both  inclusive. 

Class  of  the  Lower  Division  Form. 

Pronunciation,  elementary  reading, 
grammatical  rules  and  exercises  on 
the  noun,  article,  adjective,  and  pro- 
noun, conjugation  of  auxiliary  verbs, 
learning  by  heart  introductory  les- 
sons of  the  "  Every  Dav  French 
Talk." 

Oass  of  the  Upper  Division  Form, 

Reading  and  translation  from  the 
"  Prosateurs  Fran9ais."  Grammati- 
cal exercises  on  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
and  the  tirst  and  second  conjugation 
of  regular  verbs,  with  repetition  of  the 
former  part  of  the  graminar.  Con- 
jugation of  specimens  of  regular 
verbs.  Learning  by  heart  15  pages 
from  the  1st  part  of  the  '•  Every  Day 
French  Talk." 

Class  of  the  ith  and  Lower  5th  Forms. 

Reading  and  translation  from  the 
"Prosateurs  Franfais."  Grammati- 
cal exercises  on  the  regular,  reflec- 
tive, and  impersonal  verbs,  -with 
repetition  of  former  parts  ;  conjuga- 
tion of  the  same.  Learning  by  heart 
the  whole  of  the  1st  part  of  the 
"  Every  Day  French  Talk." 

Class  of  the  Upper  Fifth  Form. 

Reading  and  translation  from  the  i 
'*  Prosateurs  Francais."  Grammati-  • 
cal  exercises  on  the  regular  verbs,  the 
adverbs,  the  prepositions,  the  con- 
junctioiis,  and  the  interjections. 
Conjugation  of  all  irregular  verbs. 
Learning  by  heart  the  2nd  and  4th 
))arts  ol  the  "  Everv  Dav  French 
Talk." 

Class  of  the  Sixth  Form. 

Reading  and  translation  from  the 
**  iModeles  de  Poesie,"  with  questions 
(asked  in  French)  on  any  part  of  the 
lesson.  Rules  and  exercises  on  the 
syntax  of  the  noun,  article,  adjec- 
tive, and  ]ironoun.  Learning  by 
heart  the  3rd  and  4th  parts  of  the 
"  Every  Day  French  Talk." 

Class  of  the  Head  Form. 

Reading  and  translation  from  the 
*'  Modeles  de  Poesie ;"  French  con- 
versation and  dictation.  Learning 
by  heart  the  5th  part  (selection  of 
idioms  and  proverbs)  of  the  "Every 
Day  French  Talk."  Rules  and  exer- 
cises on  tlie  syntax  of  the  verb,  par- 
ticiple, &c.  Translating  once  a  week 
into  French  one  page  of  "  Le  Brun's 
materials  for  translating  English  into 
French." 


recommended 


•  Histoire  de  France  ' 
for  private  reading. 


N.B. — In  every  French  class  each  boy 
brings  up  a  written  exercise  once  a 
week,  which  is  corrected  by  the 
Master,  and  remarked  upon. 
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Si 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

■with  the  Editions, 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Bvthner's  Hebrew  Grammar, 
(Dr.Hessey);  Bythner's  Lyra 
Prophetica;  Hebrew  Psal- 
ter; History  and  Doctrine 
ofXXXIX.  Articles,  (given 
in  the  form  of  dictated  lec- 
tures from  notes  prepared 
by  the  Head  blaster). 

H'"-^'^'^  1  No 

C:<;e™  I   particular 

„"y         ,,.  J  i-     editions 
Homer  s  Iliad  j 

Thucydides  enforced. 

Sophocles        J 

Books  used  in  the  lower  Forms 

which  are  also  used  in  the  6th  ; 
viz.,  the  Student's  History  of 
Greece  (Dr.  Smith);  The 
Student's  History  of  Rome, 
(Dr.  Liddell);  The  Stu- 
dent's Hume's  History  of 
England  ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar ;  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  Latin 
G  rammar ;  Beatson's 

Greek  Verse  Exercises. 

Chapman's  Every  Dav 
French  Talk  ;  Delille's 
French  Grammar ;  Modeles 
de  Poesie  ;  Delille's  Prosa- 
teurs  Francais ;  Spiers' 
School  Dictionary. 

The  Sixth  Form  constitutes 
a  French  Class  by  itself. 


net/lie's  Homer  ;  Major  s 
Hecuba  ;  VaJpy's  Virgil; 
Merivalt's  Sallust;  f'alpi/'s 
Greek  Testament ;  Nicholls' 
Help  to  reading  the  Bible  ; 
King  Edward  Vlth's  Latin 
Grammar ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar ;  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose  Composition, 
Part  L ;  Arnold's  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  Part  L  ; 
Beatson's  Greek  Iambic 
Exercises;  Delille's  French 
Grammar;  Delille's  Reper- 
toire Francaise ;  Chapman's 
French  Talk  ;  History  of 
Greece  (Smith);  Hi^oryof 
Rome  (Liddell) ;  Student's 
Hume;  Butler's  Ancient 
and  IModern  Geography.* 

The  French  Books  are  inen- 
tioned  as  pari  of  tlie  work 
of  the  Form.  This  Form 
constitutes  one  French 
Class. 


L 


Heynes  Homer  ;  J'alpy's  Vir- 
gil ;  V'alpy^s  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  Xenophon  (Anaba- 
sis) ;  Caesar,  deBello  Civili ; 
Nicholls'  Help  to  the  Bible  ; 
King  Edward  Vlth's  Latin 
Grammar ;  Wordswortli*s 
Greek  Grammar ;  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose  Composition, 
part  I. ;  Delille's  French 
Grammar;  Delille's  Prosa- 
teurs  Franpais;  Chapman's 
French  Talk;  History  of 
Greece  (Smith)  ;  History  of 
Rome  (Liddelfs) ;  Stu- 
dent's Hume ;  Butler's  An- 
cient and  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. • 
The  Lower  Fifth  and  Fourth 
Forms  are  (for  French) 
taught  together. 


3. 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons- 


Smith's  smaller  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiqui- 
ties; Smith's  smaller 
Dictionary  of  Bio- 

•  graphy  and  Geo- 
graphy ;  Bishop  S. 
Butler's  Ancient 
Atlas;  Bishop  S. 
Butler's  Modern  At- 
las ;  Bishop  S.  But- 
ler's Modern  and 
Ancient  Geography. 

Jelfs  Kiihner's  Greek 
Grammar;  ScJunitz^s 
Zumpt's  Latin 

Grammar;  Key's 
Latin  Grammar ; 
Key's  Alphabet ; 
I\Iax  Miiller's  Sur- 
vey of  Languages ; 
Max  Miiller's  Lec- 
tureson  the  Science 
of  Languages  ;  Do- 
naldson's Greek 
Theatre ;  Dean 

Trench  on  '*The 
Study  of  Words." 

The  books  above  the  line  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  boy.  The  others  are 
constantly  referred  to  by  the  Master, 
many  of  them  forming  the  basis  of  lectures 
given  upon  the  particular  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  Standard  Maps  arc  in 
the  room. 


June  1860  to  Dec.  1860. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Book 
II. ;  Sophocles  tEd. 
Col.  799  lines;  Thuc. 
I.,  i.  to  xxvii. ;  Ho- 
race, Epistles,  Book 
L ;  Horace,  Odes, 
lll.,i.  to  xvi.;  Virgil, 
/Eneid,  VIIL,  1  to 
519;  Cicero  deAmi- 
citia,  about  200 
lines;  the  two  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Peter. 

Jan,  1861  to  June  1861. 

Sophocles,  Antig.  780 
lines ;  Herodotus 
Book  VII.,  i.  to 
xxxix  ;  Horace,  Sa- 
tires, Book  11. ;  Ho- 
race, Odes,  III.,  16 
to  end,  and  Carm. 
Sa;c. ;  Livy,  Book 
I.,  i.  to  xxiv. ;  the 
Epistleof  St.  James; 
1  Cor.  i.  to  vi. ;  Ci- 
cero de  Amicitia. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has 

been  committed 

to  IMemory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and 

Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory,  and 

the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the 

same  Year. 


I.  —  Common    to     t/te 
Form. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities;  Smith's 
(ireek  and  Roman  , 
Biography  ;  Liddell 
and   Scott's    Greek 
Lexicon  (  larger) ; 
Andrews'  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;     Madvig's 
Greek  Syntax;  Bos's 
Grecian  Antiqiiities; 
Jelf's  Greek  Gram- 
mar; Arnold's  Greek 
Synonyms  ;Young's 
English-Greek  Lex- 
icon. 

11. — Possessed  by  each 
boy. 

Smith's  smaller  Latin 
Dictionary  ;  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon  (abridged); 
Smith's  smallerClas- 
sical  Dictionary ; 
Carey's  Latin  Gra- 
dus;  Butler'sAncient 
and  IVIodern  Atlas. 

1 1 1. — S'(7j  ool  Property . 

Standard  Ma])s  of 
JModern  and  Ancient 
Geography. 


Iliad,  Books  XIX., 
XX.,  1  to  109;  He- 
cuba, 714  to  end, 
andl  to  651  ;  Virgil, 
^n.  VIIL,  IX.,  1 
to  158  ;  Sallust, 
Jug.,  XXXII.  to 
LXXXVHL;  Greek 
Testament,  selec 
tions. 


The  boys  are  arranged  each 
day  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  respective  exercises 
{vide  D).  The  master  then 
selects  certain  boys  to  con- 
strue and  to  explain  his- 
torical, mythological,  geo- 
graphical, and  antiquarian 
allusions.  All  errors  are 
passed  down  the  Form,  and 
places  taken  accordingly. 
Attention  is  especially  di- 
rected to  the  force  and 
meaning  of  the  moods  and 
tenses,  of  the  particles,  &c. 
Peculiarities  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  are 
noticed,  the  etymology  and 
history  of  words  traced, 
parallel  passages  quoted 
both  for  words  and  senti- 
ment. Such  additions  are^ 
made  to  the  answers  of  the 
boys,  as  the  IMaster  deems 
necessary.  During  the  les- 
son each  boy  takes  notes. 
The  note-books  are  occa- 
sionally examined  by  the 
Master,  the  errors  pointed 
out,  and  corrected.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  lesson 
the  position  occupied  by 
each  boy  is  entered  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose. 


June      to    Dec. 
1860. 

Sophocles,  CEd, 
Col.,  about  250 
lines ;  Horace, 
Odes,  IIL,  i.  to 
xvi. ;  Cicero 
de  Amicitia, 
about  200 

lines ;  Articles 
L  to  XV. 

Jan.      1861      to 
June  1861. 

Sophocles,  An- 
tig., about  250 
lines ;  Horace, 
Odes,  III.,  xvi. 
to  end,  and 
Cann.  Sa;c. ; 
Cicero  de  Ami- 
citia, about 
200  lines;  Ar- 
ticles XV.  to 
XXIX. 


"  Part," — (or  lesson  commit- 
ted to  memory  over-night) 
from  Grammar  or  Virgil, — 
heard  in  class.  Each  boy 
retiuired  to  repeat,  and 
answer  questions  on  some 
portion. 
Construing  lesson,  (prepared 
generally  in  school,  whilst 
exercises,  done  over-night, 
are  being  looked  over  and 
corrected,)  said  in  class. 
Some  boy  is  selected  to 
construe  the  first  sentence 
or  paragraph,  answer  questions  of  parsing,  rules  from 
grammar,  Propria  qua;  maribus.  As  in  pra?senti.  Syntax, 
and  Prosody,  explain  peculiarities  of  construction,  and 
allusions  lo'real  or  mythical  history,  geography,  chro- 
nology, &c.  Other  boys  are  in  like  manner  selected,  till 
the  lesson  is  finished.  'Places  are  taken,  and  the  place 
of  each  boy  in  the  Form  is  registered  after  every  such 
lesson.  This  registry  of  places  is  compounded  with  the 
result  of  each  half-yearly  examination  in  books  and 
composition,  to  determine  the  remove  of  boys  to  a 
higher  Form. 
Lessons  in  History  read  in  class;  books  then  closed 
and  questions  asked;  and  places  taken,  as  in  all  other 
class  lessons. 
Lessons  in  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  learnt  from 
the  school  text-books,  heard  in  class,  places  taken,  and 
results  registered  as  in  constniing  lessons. 


Virgil,  about 
600  lines ;  La- 
tin and  Greek 
Grammars, the 
whole  each 
half-year. 


Herodotus,  VI. 
to  VIIL;  Thu- 
cydides, I.;  Li- 
vy, XXI.  to 
end ;  Dr. 

Smith's  His- 
tory of  Greece, 
c.  i.  to  v.,  and 
XV.  to  xxvii.  ; 
Dr.  Liddells 
History  of 
Rome,c.  xxviii. 
to  end. 


Smith's  smaller  Latin 
Dictionary  ;  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon  (abridged); 
Smith's  smaller 
Classical  Dictionary; 
Carey's  Latin  Gra- 
dus ;  Butler's  An- 
cient and  Modern 
Atlas. 

Standard  Maps  of 
Modern  and  .incient 
Geography. 


Iliad,  IX.,  431  to  end, 
and  X.,  1.  to  381; 
Xenophon,  Book 
IIL,  c.  V, ,  and  Book 
IV.;  Virgil,  Mn. 
VL,  628  to  end,  and 
VII.,  1  to  248  ;  C-c- 
sar,  de  Bello  Gallico. 
Book  I,  c.  liv.  to 
end,  and  Book  II. 

Greek  Testament,  se- 
lections from  the 
Gospels. 


The  same  as  for  Upper  Fifth 
Form. 


Virgil,  about 
400  lines;  La- 
tin and  Greek 
Grammars,  the 
whole  each 
half-year. 


Corrected  trans- 
lation in  Latin 
prose  and  verse, 
committed  to 
memory  twice 
a  week. 
Also,  during  the 
year,  the  2nd 
and  3rd  parts 
of  the  Greek 
History,  the 
whole  of  But- 
ler's Modern 
Geography, 
witli  tables  of 
Chronological 
events ;  and 
the  3rd  part 
of  Nicholls' 
Help,  are  read 
through  at 
least  once,  and 
questions  ask- 
ed in  class  on 
Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 

{See  Column 4). 


Corrected  trans- 
lations, in  La- 
tin prose  and 
verse,  commit- 
ted to  memory 
twice  a  week. 
Also,  during  the 
year,  the  2nd 
and  3rd  parts 
of  the  Greek 
History,  the 
whole  of  But- 
ler's Jlodem 
Geography, 
with  tables  of 
chronological  events,  and 
the  3rd  part  of  Nicholi's 
Help,  are  read  through  at 
least  once,  and  questions 
asked  in  class  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 
{See  Column  4), 


'  The  Editions  specified  are  those  usually  given  out,  but  no  particular  edition  is  absolutely  demanded,  except  in  the  case  of  Major's  Hecuba. 
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7. 

The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 

8. 

Other  Subjicls  of  Instruction, 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  tlie  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone  over 

in  the  same  Year. 

9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

.  Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 

Original. 

1 
Answered  in  Head  Master's  General  Report. 

1 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

See  Head  Master's 
Report. 

Prose. 

Occasional   essays, 
about   10   in    the 
course  of  the  year. 

None. 

None. 

i 

Ditto. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

6  copies,  about  200 
lines. 

52  copies,  about  832 

lines. 

30  copies,  about  450 
lines. 

Ditto. 

Prose. 

Occasional    transla- 
tions   from     Latin 
and  Greek  authors. 

The  exercises  ar 

35  copies,  about  875 
lines. 

e  chiefly  set  from  Holt 
Greek  Iambics 

30  copies,  about  600 
lines. 

en's  Fol.  Silv.  and  Fol 
Shakspcare,  &c. 

Ditto. 
Cent.  ;  Beatson's 

Translation.* 

Answered  in  Head  Master's  C 

Jeneral  Report, 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

One  copy  of  8  to  12 
lines  of  elegiacs  or 
hexameters      each 
week,   from    some 
English  poet. 

Beatson's  Iambic  Ex- 
ercises,   one   copy 
each  week,  done  in 
school. 

See  Head  Master's 
Report. 

Prose. 

Occasional    transla- 
tions   from    Greek 
and   Latin  authors 
into  English  prose. 

Two   exercises  each 
week,    one     from 
Arnold's         Latin 
Prose,     the    other 
from  some  English 
author. 

.Arnold's  Greek  prose 
exercises,  one  copy 
each  week,  done  in 
school,  and  called  a 
"challenge  " ;  also 
the  exercise    from 
Huntingford's    In- 
troduction, Part  III. 

.   Ditto. 

Translation. 

Answered  in  Head  Master's  G 

cneral  Report. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Slodern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

One  copy  of  elegiacs 
or         hexameters, 
(from  6  to  8  lines) 
each    week,    from 
some  English  poet. 

Exercises   in  Greek 
accentuation  before 
introduction         to 
Greek  verse. 

See  Head  Master's 
Report. 

Prose. 

Occasional    transla- 
tions  from    Greek 
and  Latin  authors 
into  English  prose. 

Two  exercises  each 
week,     one     from 
Arnold's         Latin 
Prose,    the     other 
from  some  English 
author. 

One      copy      from 
Huntingford's   In- 
troduction       each 
week. 

Ditto. 

*  No  original  composition  is  done  below  the  Sixth  Form. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or 
Books  used,  being 
merely  Books  of" 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the  Year 

ending 

with  the  Summer 

Holidays  1861. 


IMethod  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language  has 

been  committed 

to  iMemory, 
and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 
the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


2  ° 

w  o  « 
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o  St 
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Valpy's  Greek  Testament; 
Dalzel's  Analecta  Gra?ca 
Minora  ;  King  Edward 
VI. 's  Latin  Grammar  ; 
Bishop  S.  Butler's  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography ; 
Student's  History  of 
Greece  ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar  ;  Hun- 
tingford's  Greek  Prose 
Exercises;  NicholTs  Help 
to  the  Bible  (S.P.C.K.); 
Ctesar  (^Dymock) ;  Ar- 
nold's Latin  Prose  Exer- 
cises, Part  I.  ;  Heynes 
Homer;  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses {Eton);  Virgil 
Valpi/^s  edition  ;  3Iac 
MichaeVs  Xenophon's 

Anabasis;  Arnold's  First 
Verse  Book  ;  Delille's 
French  Grammar;  Chap- 
man's French  Talk  ;  De- 
lille's- Prosateurs  Fran-- 
fais 

The  Lower  Fifth  and  Fourth 
Forms  are  (for  French) 
taught  together. 


Smith's  smaller 
Latin  Dictionary : 
Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon 
(abridged)  ; 

Smith's  smaller 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Carey's 
Gradiis ;  Bishop 
S.  Butler's  An- 
cient Atlas  ; 
Standard  Maps 
of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geogra- 
phy. 


Homer's  Iliad, 
Book  I.,  220 
lines;  Xeno- 

phon.    Anabasis, 

Book  I.,  chap.  viii. 
and  ix.  ;  Virgil, 
^neid  I..  300 
lines ;  Caesar  de 
Bello  Gallico, 
Book  11. ;  Ovid's 
I\Iet.,  350  lines; 
Greek  Testa- 
ment, selections 
from  the  Gospels, 


Part  (or  lesson  committed  to 
memory)  from  Ovid  or  Greek 
or  Latin  Grammar,  prepared 
at  home  in  the  evening  and 
repeated  next  morning,  when 
each  hoy  is  required  to  repeat 
some  portion,  and  answer 
questions  arising  out  of  such 
lesson. 

In  construing  lessons  some  boy, 
taken  from  any  part  of  the 
Form,  is  called  upon  to  trans- 
late a  portion,  and  to  answer 
questions  of  parsing,  giving 
the  rules  for  gender,  tScc,  from 
the  *'  Propria  qua?  maribus,"  As 
in  PrfBsenti,  Syntax,  and  Pro- 
sody ;  questions  of  history, 
geography,  chronclog\-,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  lesson,  are 
asked,  not  merely  of  the  boy 
who  is  translating,  but  of  other 
boys,  without  reference  to 
order  in  the  Form,  that  atten- 
tion may  be  kept  up  through- 
out the  Form.  Places  are 
taken,  and  the  place  of  each 
boy  entered  into  a  registry 
after  the  lesson,  or  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  the  remove 
of  boys  into  a  higher  Form  is 
determined  partly  from  this 
registry  of  daily  places,  and 
partly  by  the  report  of  the 
half-yearly  examination.    .. 


Ovid's  ftletamor- 
phoses,  about 
350  lines,  and 
each  half  year 
the  whole  of 
the  Latin 

Grammar,  and 
the  Greek 

Grammar  as  far 
as  the  Syntax. 


Corrected  trans- 
lation in  Latin 
prose,  and 

during  the 
year  the  1st 
Part  of  the 
Grecian  His- 
tory, with  dates, 
and  Ancient 
Geography  with 
maps ;  also 
the  1st  and 
2nd  Parts  of 
^'iL■holls'  Help 
to  the  Bibleare 
read  through 
in  class,  and 
questionsasked. 


Valpy's  Greek  Testament; 
Dalzel's  Analecta  Gra>ca 
Minora ;  King  Edward 
VI. 's  Latin  Grammar ; 
Bishop  S.  Butler's  An- 
cient and  IModern  Geo- 
graphy ;  Student's  History 
of  Greece  (Dr.  Smith)  ; 
Wordsworth'sGreekGram- 
mar ;  Huntingford'sGreek 
Prose  Exercises ;  NichoUs' 
Help  to  reading  tlie  Bible ; 
Caesar  (^Dymock) ;  Ar- 
nold's Latin  Prose  Exer- 
cises, Part  L,  Ovid's 
Epistles.  Eton ;  Hodgson's 
Latin  Verse ;  Cha]iman's 
French  Grammar ;  Chap- 
man's French  Talk. 

The  I'pper  Division  Form 
constitutes  a  French  class 
by  itself. 


Smith's  smaller 
Latin  Dictionary ; 
Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon 
(abridged)  ; 

Smith's  smaller 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Carey's 
Gradus  ;  Bishop 
S.  Butler's  An- 
cient Atlas  ; 
Standard  Maps  of 
Ancient  and 

Modern  Geogra- 
phy. 


Ca;sar  de  Bello 
Gallico,  Book  IL; 
Ovid's  Epistles, 
350 lines;  ^Ksop's 
Fables  in  Ana- 
lecta Gra^ca 
Minora,  25  Fa- 
bles ;  Greek 
Testament,  se- 
lections from  the 
Gospels. 


Same  as  in  Fourth  Form. 


Ovid's  Epistles, 
about  350  lines, 
and  each  half 
year  the  whole 
of  the  Latin 
Grammar  and 
the  Greek 

Grammar,  as  far 
as  the  Syntax. 


1st 

the 

His 


Corrected  trans- 
lation in  Latin 
prose,  and 

during  the 
year  the 
Part  of 
Grecian 
tory, with  dates, 
and  Ancient 
Geography  with 
Maps;  also 
the  1st  and 
2nd  Parts  of 
NichoUs'  Help 
to  the  Bible  are 
read  through 
in     class     and 

questionsasked. 


Greek  Testament;  M'ords- 
worth's  Greek  Grammar; 
Analecta  Grjeca  Minora ; 
Huntingford's  Greek 

Prose  Exercises;  Hodg- 
son's Mythology  for  versi- 
fication'; Electa  exOvidio 
et  Tibullo,  Eton;  Ellis's 
Latin  Exercises  ;  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair's  Cate- 
chism :  the  Student's 
History  of  Rome,  Liddell ; 
Bishop  Butler's  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography  ; 
King  Edward  VI.'s  Latin 
Grammar  ;  Chapman's 
French  Grammar ;  Chap- 
man's Every  Day  French 
Talk. 

The  Lower  Division  Form 
constitutes  a  French  class 
by  itself. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon, 
abridged ;  Carey's 
Latin  Gradus ; 
English  -  Latin 
and  Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary ; 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Bishop 
Butler's  Ancient 
Atlas;  Standard 
Ancient  and 

Modern  IVIaps 
in  the  room 
where  the  Form 
is  taught. 


Ovid,  300  lines  ; 
Analecta  Gra»ca, 
10  Fables  each 
half  year  ;  Greek 
Testament,  por- 
tions of  the  Gos- 
pels. 


Part,  or  portion  of  grammar 
learnt  the  preceding  evening, 
is  said  by  each  boy  repeating 
a  portion.  All  errors  jiassed 
down  the  Form  and  places 
taken  accordingly.  After  this 
lesson  the  order  of  tlie  boys  is 
registered.  In  correcting 
Huntingford's  and  Ellis's 
Exercises  each  boy  takes 
another's  exercise,  and  marks 
the  mistakes  at  the  master's 
dictation,  and  the  boys'  places 
are  taken  according  to  the 
number  of  mistakes.  In  con- 
struing lessons,  each  boy  reads 
a  small  portion,  if  poetry,  each 
boy  scans  a  line,  and  then 
each  boy  construes  a  small 
portion  or  line.  All  errors 
are  passed  down  the  Form  and 
places  taken  accordingly, 
After  construing,  questions 
are  asked  in  parsing,  proving, 
history,  and  mj-thology. 


Ovid,  300  lines; 
portions  of 

grammar;  Sin- 
clair's Cate- 
chism and 
Texts. 


History  of  Rome; 
Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


8. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  eitlier  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Translation. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin. 


Arnold's  Latin  Verse  com- 
position, an  exercise  once 
a  week,  and  also  a  chal- 
lenge {i.e.  an  exercise  done 
in  school)  once  a  week. 


Arnold's  Latin  Prose,  Part 
I.,  an  exercise  once  a 
week,  and  also  a  transla- 
tion into  Latin  from  some 
English  prose  author 
once  in  each  week. 


Greek. 


None. 


An  exercise,  once  a  week,  in 
Huntingford's  Greek  Prose. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


See  Head 
Master's 
Report. 


Do. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


Answered  by  the  Head  Master  in  his  General 
Report. 


Translation. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin. 


Hodgson's  Latin  Verse,  an 
exercise  of  6  verses  twice 
in  the  week. 


Arnold's  Latin  Prose,  Part 
I.,  an  exercise  twice  in 
each  week. 


Greek. 


None. 


An  exercise  in  Huntingford's 
Greek  Prose,  prepared  at 
home,  once  in  each  week, 
and  also  a  challenge  {i.e.  an 
exercise  prepared  at  school), 
once  in  each  week. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


See  Head 
Master's 
Report. 


Do. 


Answered  by  the  Head  blaster  in   his  General 
Report. 


Translation. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin. 


Hodgson's  Mythology  for 
versification,  300  lines,  75 
exercises. 


Ellis's  Latin  Exercises, 
Part  IL,  from  page  60  to 
the  end,  45  exercises. 


Greek. 


None. 


Huntingford's    Greek    Exer- 
cises, Part  I.,  45  exercises. 


3  G  3 


Modern 

Foreign. 


See  Head 

Master's 
Report. 


Do. 


Answered  in  Head  Master's  General  Report, 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 
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Latin  Catechism;  Prayers 
and  Psalms ;  Archdeacon 
Sinclair's  Catechism ; 
Bishop  Butler's  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography  ; 
The  Student's  History 
of  Rome  (Liddell's)  ; 
Church's  Latin  Prose 
Lessons ;  Ellis'  Exercises  ; 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
Latin  Grammar. 


U.^ 


Holy  Bible  ;  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  ;  Bishop 
Trowers'  History  of  Eng- 
land, S.  P.  C.  K. ;  King 
Edward  VI.'s  Latin 
Grammar  ;  Evangelia 
(Latine)  ;  Church's  Prose 
Latin  Lessons;  Henry's 
First  Latin  Book  ;  Ellis' 
Exercises  {Arnold). 
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2. 

Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1S61. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language  has 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  same 

Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance  and 

Matter 

nave  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and 

the  Quantity  of 

each  in  the 

same  Year. 


English-Latin  and 
Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary ;  Carey's 
Latin  Gradus ; 
Bishop  Butler's 
Ancient  Atlas ; 
Classical  Dic- 

tionary. 

Standard  Ancient 
and  Modern  Blaps 
in  the  room  where 
the  Form  is  taught. 


Olding  Butler's  Geo- 
graphy and  maps ; 
Dictionary  (Latin- 
English  and  Eng- 
lish-Latin). 

Standard  Modern 
Maps  in  the  room 
where  the  Form  is 
taught. 


Church's  Latin  Prose 
Lessons ;  Latin 
Catechism;  Prayers 
and  Psalms. 


Part  or  portion  of  grammar 
learnt  the  (jreceding  even- 
ing is  said,  by  each  boy 
repeating  a  portion.  All 
errors  are  passed  down 
the  Form  and  places  taken 
accordingly. 

After  this  lesson  the  order 
of  the  boys  is  registered. 

The  same  as  in  the  lower 
division  in  the  construing 
lessons. 


Portions  of  the 
Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  Sinclair's 
Catechism  and 
Text. 


History  of 

Rome ;  Ancient 
Geography. 


Eton  Evangelia ;  7 
verses  (on  an  aver- 
age) ot  every  Gos- 
pel that  has  occur- 
red during  the 
school  year    ; 

Heni7"s  1st  Latin 
Book  (the  Latin 
Exercises,  35-60) ; 
Church's  Latin 
Prose  Lessons, 
about  30  lessons. 

N.B.— The  lessons  2 
and  3  are  gone 
through  more  than 
once  in  the  year. 


A  boy  in  any  part  of  the 
Form  is  set  on  to  construe. 
.\  mistake  is  passed  down 
the  Form.  Any  boy  cor- 
recting and  able  to  finish 
the  clause  or  sentence 
correctly  lakes  the  place. 
The  Latin  .Syntax  is 
quoted  to  illustrate  con- 
structions. The  principal 
parts  of  verbs,  the  declen- 
sion and  genders  of  sub- 
stantives, simple  deriva- 
tions, are  asked.  The 
"  As  in  pra^senti  "  and 
the  "Propria  qua;  maribus" 
are  quoted.  Places  are 
taken  for  all  these  things. 
Special  importance  is 
attached  to  the  quotation 
of  the  Latin  Syntax. 
General  information, 
suggested  by  the  names 
of  places  and  persons  that 
may  occur,  is  given. 


The  "  Propria 
quse  maribus," 
the  "  As  in 
prajseiiti,"  and 
selected  rules 
of  the  Latin 
Syntax  (about 
lioin  number) 
are  committed 
to  memory. 

The  Catechism 
is  learnt. 


Holy  Bible  ;  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  ;  Bishop 
Trowers'  History  of  Eng- 
land (S.P.C.K.);  King 
Edward  VI.'s  Latin 
Grammar ;  Ellis'  Exer- 
cises {Arnold) ;  Henry's 
First  Latin  Book. 


Olding  Butler's  Geo- 
graphy and  Maps. 

Standard  Slodern 
Maps  in  the  room 
where  the  Form  is 
taught. 


Henry's  1st  Latin 
Book  (the  Latin 
Exercises  1-35). 

These  exercises  arc 
gone  through  more 
than  once  in  the 
year,  according  to. 
the  changes  that 
may  take  place  in 
the  Form. 


Tlic  method  of  liearing 
this  Form  in  their  con- 
struing lessons,  which  are 
very  simple,  is  the  same 
as  that  pursued  with  the 
2nd  Form,  witli  such  dif- 
ferences as  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  tender 
age  of  the  boys. 


The  "As  in  pra>- 
senti  "and  the 
"  Propria  quEE 
maribus "  are 
learnt. . 

The  Catechism 
is  learnt. 


The  greater  part 
of  the  Gospels, 
the"  Acts,  and 
some  part  of 
the  historical 
books  of  the 
Old  Testament 
are  read ;  ques- 
tions are  asked 
and  informa 
tion  is  given. 

Olding  Butler's 
Geography  is 
learnt.  Ques- 
tions are  asked, 
the  blank  maps 
being  used. 

The  History 
of        England 

(BishopTrowers' 
S.P.C.K.) 
read.  Ques- 
tions are  asked. 


The  Bible,  the 
geography,  and 
the  history  les- 
sons are  the 
same  as 
the  Second 
Form, 
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7. 

The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 

8. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 

9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 

Translation. 

Answered  in  the  Head  Master 

• 

s  General  Report. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

Transposing        Latin 
verse. 

Not  taught  in  this 
Form.' 

Not  taught  in  this 
Form. 

Prose. 

None. 

Ellis'  Latin  Exercises, 
Part  XL,  from  page 
60  to  the  end. 

Do. 

Do. 

Translation. 

Answered  in  the  Head  Jlastei 

•'s  General  Report. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

]\Iodern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

Not  taught  in  this 
Form. 

Not  taught  in  this 
Form. 

Prose. 

None. 

Ellis'  Latin  Exercises, 
p.  42-70;  Henry's  let 
Latin  Book  (English 
Exercises  35-50). 

These  exercises  are  re- 
peated    more     than 
once  during  the  year. 

Do. 

Do. 

Translation. 

Answered  in  the  Head  Master 

's  General  Report. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

Not  taught  in  this 
Form. 

Not   taught  in  this 
Form. 

Prose. 

None. 

Henry's     First     Latin 
Book   (English    Ex- 
ercises 1-35). 

Do 

Do. 
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Authors  or  Books 

used  (not beingmere 

Books  ot 

Reference)  with 

the  Editions. 


Authors  or 
Books  used, 
being  merely 
BooksofRefer- 
ence,  includ- 
ing Maps  and 
Illustrations. 


Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer 

Holidays  1861 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form  in 

such  construing 

or 

translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  same 

Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have  been 

committed 

to  Memory,  and 

the  Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


In  the  main  the  same 
as  those  eiuimerated 
by  Mr.  Harris  for 
the  Lower  Division 
of  Sixth  Form  1 ;  I 
may  add,  Vaughan's 
edition  of  Epistle 
to  the  Romans ; 
Butler's  Analogy ; 
Plautus,  Text  of 
Flechisen;  Lucre- 
tius, Bernays  Lach- 
mami  and  Creech ; 
Guizot's  English 
Revolution  (English 
Translation);  Aris- 
tophanes, Holden. 

Wilkins'  Books  on 
Composition  are 
not  used  in  this 
Form. 

In  French  the  books 
used  by  both  divi- 
sions of  the  Form 
are  Masson's  Intro- 
duction to  French 
Literature,  Barrau's 
Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
tion  Franfaise ;  and 
inGerman,  Schiller, 
Ermeler's  Lesebuch, 
edited  by  Heimann, 
Heimann's  J\Iate- 
rials  for  translating 
English   into    Gcr- 


Same  as  those 
given  for 
Lower  Sixth, 


]y.B.— [The  two 

Divisions  of  the 
Sixth  Form  do 
the  same  work 
in  school, 

though  not  the 
same  composi- 
tion.] 
Same  as  given  for 
Lower  Sixth.  I 
add  only,  for 
both  Divisions 
of  the  Form, 
Aristophanes, 
latter  part  of 
NiibeSf  earlier 
Ijart  of  Aves ; 
in  French,  100 
pages  of  Barrau's 
Histoire  de  la 
RevolutionFran- 
caise  ;  in  Ger- 
man, Schiller's 
fllaria  Stuart. 


At  second  school  on  Monday  the  boys 

bring  in  some  classical  book,  with- 
out notes,  as  Demosthenes,  Horace, 
Cicero,  i^-c.     I  then  refer  them  to 
one  passage,  or  two  short  passages, 
which  they  are  supposed  never  to 
have  seen  before.     They  are  al- 
lowed half  an  hour  for  translating 
this  passage,  or  these  passages,  into 
their  MS.  books  ;  during  the  latter 
half  of  thti  hour  I  call  upon  them 
to  read  out  their  version  of  some 
portion  of  the  passage,  and  mark 
them  according  to  its  merits.     In 
this  manner  I  am  able  to  call  up 
about  15  boys,  taking  care  to  test 
the  different  degrees  of  capacity 
and  proficiency  in  the  Form. 
With   ordinary  construing   lessons, 
^\  hich  are  prepared  before  the  boys 
come  into  school,  I  call  upon  first 
one  boy  and  then  another  to  read 
off  into  English,  without  taking  the 
Greek  or  Latin  words,  some  10  or 
12  or  20  lines  of  the  book  which  for 
the  week  we  are  reading.    If  a  mis- 
take is  made,  I  generally  stop  the 
boy  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  till 
he  has  concluded  the  pass;ige. 
Questions  of  grammar,  quotations, 
geography,    historical  illustration, 
&c.  are  passed  from  boy  to  boy,  not 
necessarily  in  any  fi  xed  order,  but  so 
as  to  keep  the  whole  Form  on  the 
alert.     I  scarcely  ever  impart  any 
information  till  it  has  been  proved 
that  everybody  in  the  Form  requires 
it.     I  make  a  great  point  of  teach- 
ing the  less  advanced  boys  through 
the  bestscholarsof  the  Form.  Some 
boys  are  understood  to  have  a  spe- 
cial gift  for  some  particular  point 
of  excellence  ;  one,  for  instance,for 
knowledge  of  grammar,  another  for 
elegance  or  terseness  in  rendering  a 
clause,another  for  knowledge  of  his- 
tory ;  and  I  always  endeavour,as  far 
as  pos5ible,tomakethese  rather  than 
myself  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 
When  a  sentence  is  finished,  coirec- 
tions  and  improvements  in  render- 
ing, as  well  :is  explanations  of  allu- 
sions and  dithculties,  are  invited; 
but  1  seldom  translate  the  h  hole  of 
the  passage  myself,  partly  because 
it  would  consume  time,  and  partly 
because  the  boys  might  become  less 
attentive  when  first  the  passage  is 
translated  by  one  of  themselves. 
In  any  one  "  school  "  I  generally  call 
up  from  five  to  seven  boys ;  but  this 
varies  with  the  difficulty  of  the  les- 
son ;  sometimes  not  more  than  two 
are  put  on.     Every  boy  is  marked 
for  construing,  and  for  the  ques- 
tions which  he  then  answers  or  fails 
to  answer;  but  he  is  not  in  general 
marked  for  answers  to  questions 
passed  on  to  him  from  another. 
In  marking,   account    is  of  course 
taken  of  style  and  fluency  in  trans- 
lation as  well  as  of  accuracy. 
At  fourth  school  on  **  whole  school 
days"  the  boys  bring  in  a  written 
translation  of  the  first  20  lines  of 
the  lesson.     A  considerable  num- 
ber of  them,  perhaps  six  or  seven, 
are  called  upon  to  read  out  part  of 
this  translation. 
No  places  are  taken  in  the  Upper 
Sixth  Form.     Occasionally,  how- 
ever, I  read  out  to  the  boys  the 
marks  which  they  have  respectively 
received  for  composition  done  in 
the  week, mentioning  any  exercises 
of  peculiar  merit,  or  any  general 
defects  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject 
set  for  a  Latin  or  English  theme. 


Greek  verse,  Sopho- 
cles, 502  lines;  La- 
tin verse,  Virgil, 922 
lines  ;  Scripture, 
13th  and  I5th  chap- 
ters of  1st  'Epistle 
to  Corinthians;  12th 
chapter  of  St.  Luke ; 
14th,  15th,  16th 
(1-12)  chapters  of 
St.  John. 

There  is  a  Scripture 
repetition  once  a 
week  consisting  of 
21  verses,  1 4  old  and 
7  new.  A  Greek 
verse  repetition  once 
a  week,  consisting 
of  48  lines,  32  old 
and  16  new.  A  La- 
tin verse  repetition 
twice  a  week,  con- 
sisting of  60  lines, 
40  old  and  20  new. 

I  may  add  that  for  the 
future,  a  portion 
of  Horace's  Odes, 
amounting  to  about 
350 lines,  will  be  said 
at  the  end  of  each  \ 
school  quarter,  as 
part  of  the  examin- 
ation, so  that  a  boy 
who  has  been  in  the 
Sixth  Form  for  two 
years,  w  ill  have  said 
nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Odes  by  heart. 
This  applies  to  both 
divisions  of  the 
Form. 

Boys  who  have  a  spe- 
cial gift  for  learn- 
ing by  heart  are 
encouraged  to  learn 
large  quantities  of 
Greek  or  Latin;  for 
example,  one  boy 
said  to  me  at  one 
lime  the  whole  of 
the  Agamemnon  of 
^schylus. 

It  seems  worth  while 
to  mention  these 
long  repetitions, 
which,  though  vo- 
luntary and  extra, 
are  not  very  uncom- 
mon, and  are  re- 
warded by  prizes  ; 
1,000  lines  ofGreek, 
and  1,200  of  Latin 
hexameters,  are  the 
minimum  required. 

In  French,  about  300 
lines  of  Moliere's 
Misanthrope  ;  each 
lesson  about  10  lines. 

In  German,  about  400 
lines  from  Schiller 
and  various  authors; 
each  lesson  about 
10  lines. 


About  half  of  the 
First  Part  of  But- 
ler's Analogy ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of 
Paley's  Hora^  Paul- 
inae ;  some  Articles 
in  Buttmann's  Lexi- 
logus ;  a  large  part 
of  Guizot's  History 
of  the  English  Re- 
volution j  Arnold's 
History  of  Rome, 
the  Second  Punic 
War  down  to  the 
Battle  of  Cannae, 
Vol.  III. 

Schiller's  History  of 
the    Thirty    Years' 
War,  Guizot's  Eng- 
lish        Revolution, 
Guizot's  Cromwell, 
were    the    subjects 
prepared     for     ex- 
amination     during  | 
the    holidays.      Of  I 
these     books    only 
the   English  Revo- 
lution     was      read  j 
with  me  in  school,  i 
About      12     pages  j 
were    prepared   for 
each  lesson  once  a 
week. 

History  of  Greece, 
B.C.  490-301.  This 
was  not  read  in 
school,  but  was  the 
subject  of  succes-  j 
sive  examinations 
(on  paper)  at  the  j 
end  of  each  school  ; 
quarter.  This  year,  | 
in  consequence  of 
the  school  breaking 
up  unexpectedly  on 
one  occasion,  there 
were  only  two  in- 
stead of  three  ex- 
aminations ;  hence 
the  amount  of  an- 
cient history  j)re- 
paredis  less  by  one- 
third  than  it  would 
naturally  have  been. 
The  examination 
paper  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  set  out 
of  any  particular 
book.  The  boys, 
however,  are  recom- 
mended to  read 
Thirlwalland  Grote, 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  clone 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


Latii 


None.  I  Nine  copies  of  not  less  than 
25  lines,  or  seven  stanzas,  if 
lyrics. 


Prose. 


Seven  themes 
of  not  less 
than  60  lines. 


Greek. 


One  copy  of  L'O  lines  for 
monitors;  IG  lines  for 
lower  members  of 
Form.  This  is  the 
compulsory  minimum. 


]\Iodern 
Foreign. 


8. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 
AV'ork  of  the  Form,  and       ■ 
taught  cither  by  Lecture,     I 
Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the      | 
Amount  ofTime  devoted  to  | 
them,  or  of  Ground  gone 
over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

i\Iethods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

ProHciency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects.*' 


None, 


Eight  themes    of   not 
than  40  lines. 


less 


None. 


One  French  theme. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Two      copies 

from  Aristo- 
phanes and 
Virgil. 


Prose. 


None. 


14  copies  of  not  less  than  25 
lines  from  Cowpcr,  Camp- 
bell, Keats,  Wordsworth, 
M.  Arnold,  Dryden,  Hood, 
Byron,  or  seven  stanzas,  if 
lyrics. 


14  copies  of  not  less  than 
20  lines  for  monitors, 
not  less  than  16  lines 
for      others.  From 

Shakspeare,  Plautus, 
Schiller;  almost  al- 
ways from  Shakspeare. 


In  German, 
copy  irom 
land,  04  lines. 


one 

Uh- 


Nine  translations  from  Thirl- 
wall,  Merivale,  Niehuhr, 
Burke,  Arnold.  Length  of 
passage  vaiiable  ;  about  :30 
lines. 


Six  translations  from 
Arnold,  Burke,  Taci- 
tus, Curran.  Length 
of  -passage  variable, 
about  25  lines. 


In  French,  nearly 
;i5  exercises, from 
English  into 

French,  of  about 
30  lines  each ; 
and  the  same 
number  from 
French  into  Eng- 
lish, of  about  40 
lines  each. 

In  German,  about 
40  exercises  from 
English  into  Ger- 
man, of  from  15 
to  20  lir.cs  each. 


None. 


None. 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


S  2 


ra  .2 


o  t; 

3     o 


Greek  Testament,  Alford ; 
Paiey's  Horee  Paulince ; 
Homer's  Odyssey,  Lowe; 
Herodotus,  Blahesley  or 
Gaisford ,-  Thucydides, 

Poppo ;  Demosthenes,  c. 
Meiiiam,  Battmann ;  So- 
phocles, Linwood ;  Tacitus, 
Carson's  text ;  Tacitus,  Ru- 
perti  Comment.  ;  Cicero, 
Epp.  ad  Attic.  Tauchnitz ; 
Cicero,  Oliveti  Comment. ; 
Virgil,  Wagner  or  Forbiger ; 
various  texts  ;  Plautus, 
Lindemann ;  Buttmann's 
Lexilogus;  History  of 
Rome,  Liddell ;  History  of 
Rome,  Arnold ;  History  of 
Greece,  Smith  ;  History  of 
Greece,  Thirlwall  ;  Latin 
Prose  Exercises,  Wilkins; 
Latin  Prose,  Kennedy's 
Materials ;  Greek  Prose 
Exercises,  Wilkins ;  Greek 
Verse,  Kennedy's  Palaes- 
tra ;  Greek  Grammar, 
Wordsworth  ;  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Edward  VL 

In  French  and  German  the 
same  books  as  the  Upper 
Sixth. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


y. 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 
the  Summer  Holi-  \ 
days  1861. 


Method  of  hearin^ 
Form 
in  such  construin 


the 


translating  Lessons. 


Authoi's  whose 

Language  has 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  eacli 

in  the  same 

Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance  and 

Matter  have  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities  ; 
Smith's  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary ; 
Liddell  and 

Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon  ;Smit'.'.s 
or  Andrewes'  La- 
tin Dictionary  j 
Gradus,  Quiche- 
rat,  or  Yonge  ; 
Harrow  Atlases, 
Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern ;  Riddle's 
English  -  Latin 
Dictionary; 
Yonge'sEnglish- 
GreekDictionary. 


Greek  Testament, 
1st  and  2nd  Epis- 
tle to  Corinthians; 
Greek  Prose,  He- 
rodotus n.,c.i.  to 
xcviii.,  Thucydi- 
des IIL,  c.  i.,  to 
Ixxxiv.,  Demos- 
thenesc.Meidiam; 
Greek  Verse,  So- 
phocles Electro, 
Sophocles  ^di- 
pus  Rex,  Homer 
Odyssey,  XX., 
XXL  ;Latin  Prose, 
Tacitus  Annalcs, 
IIL,  and  IV.,  toe. 

xxxiii.jCiceroEpp. 
to  Atticus,  Lib. 
VII.;  Latin  Verse, 
Virgil,  JEn.  VI. ; 
Plauti  Captivi ; 
Trinummus. 

French  and  Ger- 
man, same  as 
Upper  Sixth. 


The  construing  lessons  of 
each  term,  exclusive  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  consist 
of  two  Greek  (one  prose 
and  one  verse)  and  two 
Latin  (one  prose  and  one 
verse)  subjects ;  each  of 
which  is  read  in  turn  for  one 
whole  week  in  each  month. 

With  each  construing  lesson 
at  the  fourth  school,  is 
brought  up  a  translation, 
copied  into  a  MS.  book 
by  each  boy  ;  this  is  read 
over  and  corrected  viva 
voce:  and  these  MS.  books 
are  looked  over  once  in 
each  week. 

After  the  reading  of  the 
translations,  a  boy  is  called 
up  witli  about  eight  or  ten 
lines  of  the  lesson.  When 
he  has  construed  this  I  go 
over  the  same  very  care- 
fully, and  then  question 
the  same  boy  in  such  mat- 
ters as  arise  from  the  pass- 
age, whether  grammar, 
history,  antiquities,  geo- 
graphy, or  the  like.  Ques- 
tions are  passed  down,  if 
not  answered,  but  places 
are  not  taken.  Each  boy, 
after  his  part  is  done, 
is  marked  according  to  the 
excellence  shown  in  his 
performance. 

All  the  boys  write  down,  in 
common-place  books,  notes 
upon  each  lesson,  and  these 
are  looked  over  once  a  week. 

Each  boy  is  called  upon  to 
construe  at  least  twice  in 
the  week.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  the  marks  ob- 
tained under  the  heads — 
1,  Construing;  2,  Compo- 
sition; 3,  Repetitions  and 
History;  4,  Divinity  and 
Scripture  Repetitions  are 
added  together  and  the 
places  are  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  result,  which  is 
publicly  announced  to  the 
Form  on  the  Monday  after 
the  end  of  each  month. 

Editions  containing  the  text 
of  the  author  alone  are 
brought  into  school. 


Verse.  Greek,  So- 
phocles, 384  lines; 
Latin,  Virgil,  540 
lines. 

Prose.  Greek,  De- 
mosthenes, 140 
lines  ;  Cicero, 
480  lines. 

Scripture.  Collect, 
Epistle  and  Gos- 
pel of  each  Sun- 
day. 

Each  ordinary  re- 
petition is  said 
thrice;  the  two 
previous  lessons 
being  repeated 
with  each  new 
one. 
French  and  Ger- 
man, same  as 
Upper  Sixth. 


About  half  Paiey's 
Horee  Paulina; 
All  Guizot's  His- 
tory of  the  En- 
glish Revolution ; 
HistoryofGreece 
B.C.^490  to  301. 


I 
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English  Version  of  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  Greek  Testament ; 
Homer's  Iliad  ;  Demosthe- 
nes, Public  Orations ;  ^s- 
chylus  ;  Livy ;  Horace  ; 
Virgil ;  Wordsworth's 

Greek  Grammar ;  Tiarks' 
German  Grammar;  Erme- 
ler's  Lesebuch ;  Delille's 
French  Grammar ;  Choix 
de  Narrations. 

Texts  only,  in  all  cases,  al- 
lowed in  school. 


No  uniformity  is 
required  in  books 
of  reference.  The 
choice  of  them  is 
mainly  left  to  the 
boy's  private 
tutor. 


St.  John's  Gospel, 
chap,  x  .  to  end  ; 
Actsof  the  Apos- 
tles, chaps,  i.  to 
xii  jDemosthenes 
de  Corona ;  Ho- 
mer's Iliad, Books 
XIIL,XIV.,  XV.; 
.^schylus,Septem 
contra  Thebas, 
and  Persff,  1  to 
501  ;  Horace's 
Satires,  Book  L ; 
Ovid's  Fasti,  part 
of  Book  v.;  Vir- 
gil, Georgic  IV., 
^neid,  XII.,  1  to 
553  ;  Livy,  Book 
XXV.  (latter 
half),  and  Book 
XXVI. 


About  12  boys  are  called  up 
to  construe  and  parse  in 
each  lesson.  All  the  boys 
during  the  lesson  take 
notes  of  anything  worth 
writing  in  their  common- 
place books.  Questions 
arising  out  of  the  lesson, 
in  grammar,  history,  geo- 
graphy, or  antiquities,  are 
asked  of  the  boys  called  up, 
and  if  they  cannot  answer 
are  passed  about  (in  no 
fixed  order).  Generally 
speaking,  I  give  the  infor- 
mation only  when  none  of 
the  boys  supply  it. 


Virgil,  4th  Georgic 
and  450  lines  of 
12th  ^neid;  Ho- 
race, 2nd  Book  of 
Odes  by  about 
half  the  remove ; 
Greek  Grammar, 
various  parts; 
parts  of  various 
German  Authors, 
about  300  lines ; 
parts  of  various 
French  writers  in 
Choix  de  Narra- 
tions, about  240 
lines. 


Joshua,       Judges,  ! 
Ruth,  Samuel  L,  \ 
IL,  Kings  I.  IL,  ; 
Chronicles      II. ;  i 
Butler's        Geo-  ; 
graphy,  Asia  Mi-  j 
nor,    Africa,   the  ; 
East ;        Smith's  I 
HistoryofGreece  ! 
(Peace  of  Nicias  ' 
to  301  B.C.);  Lid- 
dell's  History  of  j 
Rome  (early  his- 
tory to  366  B.C.);  I 
History  of  Eng-  i 
land     (Student's 
Hume),  from  the  i 
Wars  of  the  Roses 
to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  cither  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  *'  other 

Subjects." 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


None 


400  lines,  i.e.,  one 
English  theme  each 
month. 


Latin. 


31 2  lines,  1 2  exercises 
of  26  lines  each. 


Greek. 


280  lines,    i.e.. 
Latin  theme 
month. 


one 
each 


None. 


None. 


Modem  Foreign. 


None. 


Same  as  Upper  Sixth. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


468  lines  from  va- 
rious English  au- 
thors ;  Milton, 
Thomson,  Macaulay, 
Moore,  W.  Scott 
&c.,  &c. 


182    lines    generally    Same  as  Upper  Sixth, 
from        Kennedy's 
Pala;stra. 


About    1,560    lines,  |  About     1,130    lines, 


being  a  translation 
of  about  20  lines  of  I 
a    previous    lesson 
done  for  three  even- 
ings in  each  week. 


chiefly  from  Wil- 
kins'LatinProse,and 
Kennedy's  materials 
for  Latin  prose,  24 
lines  each  exercise. 


About  750  lines, 
chiefly  from  Wil- 
kins'  Greek  prose 
exercises,  24  lines 
each  exercise. 


None. 


Same  as  Upper  Sixth. 


None. 


Original. 


Prose. 


English. 


None. 


8  copies,    about 
lines  each. 


50 


Latin. 


80  copies,  about  24 
lines  each. 


8   copies,    about    23 
lines  each. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Occasionally  at  exa- 
minations. 


Constantly  at  exami- 
nations, and  fre- 
quently during  the 
quarter. 


30  copies,  about  24 
lines  each. 


IS  copies  of  12  lines 
from  middle  portion 
of  Kennedy's  Pa- 
laestra   Musarum  ; 

35  copies  of  4  lines 
each  from  earlier 
part  of  same  book. 


None. 


I 


57  copies,  about,  va- 
riable in  length. 


30  copies,  about,  va- 
variable  in  length. 


3  H  2 


Tiarks'  German  Ex- 
ercises; Delille's 
French  Exercises. 


None. 


None. 
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(not  being  mere  Books  of 
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Greek  Testament  ;  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  ;  ^liischylus  ; 
Demosthenes  ;  Livy  ; 
Virgil ;  Horace ;  Ovid's 
Fasti. 

The  text  alone  of  these 
autliors  is  used  in  school ; 
there  is  no  rule  as  to 
the  editions  used  out  of 
school  in  preparing 
them. 


Authors 
or  Book  used, 
being  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including 

Maps  and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 
viva  rofe,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


jNIethod  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Dictionaries  ; 
Lexicon ;  Gra- 

dus,  Greek  and 
Latin ;  Gram- 
mars ;  Kenne- 
dy's materials 
for  Latin 

Prose  ;      Wil- 
kins'       Greek 
Exercises; 
Smith's     Dic- 
tionary of 
Antiquities  ; 
Smith's    Clas- 
sical Diction-  j 
ary  ;     Harrow  ' 
School      Atlas  I 
(ancient);  Har- 
row School  At- 
las  (modern). 
Beatson's  Greek 
Iambics  ;    Eu- 
clid ;    Algebra 
or   Arithmetic 
(Colcnso's)  ; 
French  or  Ger- 
man   Reading 
Book. 


Gospel  of  St.  John, 
c.  viii,  to  end;  Acts 
of  Apostles,  c.  xiii. ; 
Homer,  Iliad,  XIIL, 
402  to  end;  XIV., 
XVI.,  505;  .Esch., 
Sept.  c.  Theb. 
Persa*,  1  to  554 ; 
Demosthenes  de 
Ccr.  (F,  BeisJii), 
284  to  end  ;  De- 
mosthenes, Olynth. 
I.;  Livv,XXV.,s.22 

toend;'XXVII.,s.40 
Virgil,  Georg.,  IV. ; 
Virgil,  .Eneid,  XII., 
1  to  534 ;  Horace, 
Sat.,  1.,  IL,  i,  ii; 
Ovid,  Fasti,  v. ; 
German  Reading 
Book,  30  pages ; 
Choix  de  Narra- 
tions. 


Boys  arc  selected  at  dis- 
cretion   to    construe    a 

short  passage  after  read- 
ing it  in  the  original ; 
they  are  then  questioned 
in  any  points  of  history, 
geography,  grammar,  or 
etymology  that  present 
themselves  in  the  pass- 
age ;  from  10  to  16  boys 
are  so  questioned  fully; 
chance  questions  are 
also  put  to  the  whole 
set  from  time  to  time, 
the  master  giving  always 
the  correct  construing 
or  answer  subsequently. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been  committed 

to  ^lemory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  flatter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Portions  of  Livy, 
Virgil,  Horace, 

Ovid.  About  50 
lines  a  week  com- 
pulsorily  and  50 
more  voluntarily  by 
some  of  tlie  most 
industrious  and 
able.  About  240 
lines  at  the  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

Portions  of  French 
and  German  au- 
thors ;  100  lines 
each  school  term  of 
German  and  SO  of 
French. 


Old  Testament, 

Joshua  -  Chronicles 
Cincl.)  ;  History  of 
England  (Student's 
Hume)  A.D.  1483 
to  1788;  History 
of  Rome  (LiddcU), 
down  to  B.C.  367  ; 
History  of  Greece 
(Smith),  B.C.  421- 
387. 
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Homer  (text) ;  iEschylus 
(Palej/\s  text);  Xeno- 
phon's  Hellenics  (text); 
Virgil  (  text  )  ;  Livy 
rtext) ;  Ovids  Fasti 
(  Palei/'s  )  ;  Beatson's 
Greek  Iambics  ;  Greek 
Testament  (text);  Words- 
worth's Greek  Grammar : 
Dr.  Wordsworth's  Latin 
Grammar  ;  Dr.  Smith's 
History  of  Greece  ;  Lid- 
dell's  History  of  Rome  ; 
Smith's  Student's  Hume ; 
Butler's  Ancient  and 
I\Iodern  Geography; 
Kennedy's  Curriculum, 
Latin  Prose. 

French: — Delille's  French 
Grammar  and  Exercises : 
Choix  de  Narrations 
(Masson). 

Geiinuji. — Ermeler's  Lese- 
buch ;  Tiarks  Grammar 
and  Exercises. 

Colenso's  Algebra ;  Co- 
lenso's  Arithmetic  ; 

Euclid. 

Natural  Sciences,  a  volun- 
tary examination  in  a 
given  subject  each  term. 


Atlas,    Ancient 
and     Modern, 

generally  Har- 
row Atlas  ; 
Smith's  Small 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary and 
Antiquities 
generallv  used. 


Homers  Iliad,  XIIL, 
402-76S,  XIV.,  1- 
432,  XV.,  1-629. 
Horace,  Od.  IH. 
.Eschylus,  Sept.  c. 
Theb. ;  (nearly  the 
whole)  ;  .Eschylus, 
Persa?,  1  to  526  ; 
Virgil,  Gcorgics, 
IV.;  .Eneid,  XIL 
(1  to  553)  ;  Livv, 
XXV.  (about  half) 
and  XXVL  (about 
40chapters) ;  Greek 
Testament,  Gospel 
of  St.  John  (latter 
part)  ;  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  c.  i.  to  xii. 
inclusive;  German, 
Ermeler's  Lese- 
buch,  about  20 
pages  ;  French, 
Choix  de  Narra- 
tions, about  12 
pages  (prose  or 
poetry)  each  term. 

They  are  most  of 
them  in  this  divi- 
sion beginners  in 
German. 


Boys  (often  as  many  as 
10  each  lesson)  called 
upon  to  construe  4  or  5 
lines  each.  Questions 
in  parsing  asked  gene- 
rally, and  general  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  les- 
son. Marks  given  for 
construing,  and  also  for 
questions  and  parsing. 
These  marks  thusgained. 
together  with  others  for 
repetition,  maps,  geo- 
graphy, history,  compo- 
.sition,  &c.,  are  added  up 
(.■very  fortnight,  and  the 
Form  re-arranged  ac- 
cordingly. Places  are 
not  taken. 


Old  Testament  repe- 
tition (the  Prophets 
or  Proverbs)  from 
10  to  15  verses  a 
week :  A'irgll,  Geor- 
gic,  IV.  1-143;  Ho 
race,  Od.  IH.,  about 
7  stanzas  being 
learnt  new  each  les- 
son ;  Greek  Gram- 
mar, diirercnt  parts. 
The  large  print  by 
heart,  the  small 
print  the  substance 
only. 

I  iiave  not  preserved 
an  accurate  account 
of  the  amount  of 
the  repetitions  done 
during  the  vear. 


Holy  Scriptures,  Old  i 
Testament,  Joshua,  i 
Judges,    Ruth,    Sa-  - 
mueljL,  IL  ;  Kings  ' 
I.,  II.  ;  Chronicles,  ■ 
L,      IL  ;      Smith's 
Greece,    Pelopone- 
sian     war     to     the 
death    of    Alexan-  ■ 
der ;  Liddell's 

Rome,  beginning 
to  the  end  of  Book 
IL  ;  Student's  ; 

Hinne,     from     the 
•wars   of  the;  Roses 
to     the     battle    of ; 
Waterloo. 

This  has  been  done 
during  the  three 
vacations. 
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Home*',  any  good  text ; 
Euripides,  Pale?/^s  text ; 
Livy,  any  good  text  ; 
Ovid's  Fasti,  any  good 
text ;  Virgil,  any  good 
text;  Beatson's  Greek 
Iambics  ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, any  jjood  text  ; 
Bishop  ^vordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar ;  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  Latin 

Grammar ;  Smith's  His- 
tory of  Greece ;  Liddell's 
History  of  Rome ; 
Smith'sStudent's  Hume ; 
Oxenham's  Latin  Ele- 
giacs; Wilkins'  Latin 
Lyrics  ;  Kennedy's 

Curriculum ;  Wilkins' 
Greek  Prose  ;  French 
Grammar,  Delille's ; 
Choix  dc  Narration, 
Masson ;  Colenso's 

Arithmetic ;  Colenso's 
Algebra ;  Colenso's  or 
Potts's  Euclid  ;  Natu- 
ral Science,  voluntary, 
a  different  subject  each 
1^  i     term. 


Smith's  Small 
Class.  Diction- 
ary ;  Smith's 
Dictionary  of 
Antiquities  ; 
Atlas,  Ancient 
and  Modern, 
chiefly  Harrow 
Atlas! 


Homer,  Iliad,  Books 
\'III.andIX.;Euri- 
piues,  Bacch.,  660 
to  end  ;  Euripides, 
Electra,  all  ;  Livy, 
XXV.,  c.  xxviii.  to 
end;  and  XXVI., c.i 

toxl, inclusive;  Ovid'; 
Fasti,Book  V. ;  Vir- 
gil, Georgic  IV.  and 
.LEneid,  XIL,  verses 
1  to  553  ;  Greek 
Testament,  Acts, 
chapters  i.  to  xx, ; 
German,  Ermeler's 
Lesebuch,  about  20 
pages  ;  French, 
Choixde  Narrations, 
about  12  pages, 
prose  or  poetry. 


About  8  or  9  boys  are  - 
called  upon  in  each  les-  ' 
son;  tliese  construe  and 
parse  about  4  or  5  lines  ' 
each,  and  are  asked  col- 
lateral questions  refer- 
ring to  history,  geo- 
graphy, mythology,  &c. 
Questions  that  are  mis- 
sed are  passed  down  to 
about  the  3  or  4  next 
boys,  and,  if  not  answered 
then,  are  answered  and 
explained  by  the  master. 
I  Negative  marks  are 
given  for  missing  the 
'  questions,  and  positive 
I  for  answering  them  ; 
and  also  a  number  of 
marks,  ranging  from  1 
'  to  10  for  Greek  lessons, 
and  from  1  to  7  for  Latin  lessons,  is  given  to  each  boy 
after  construing.  These,  with  marks  for  composition, 
references,  maps,  composition  in  school.  Sec,  arc  sum- 
med up  every  fortnight,  and  the  new  list  in  order  of 
boys  16  arranged  accordingly.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  keeping  of  note  books,  and  marks  assigned, 
usually  c^  en,'  week,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  arc  tilled  up. 


Old  Testament,  re- 
petition, about  15 
verses  weekly  ;  Vir- 
gil, G.  IV.,  about 
250  lines  ;  Livy,  B. 
XXVL,  about  4  or 
5  chapters  ;  Virgil, 
.■Eneid,  XII.,  about 
250  lines;  Greek 
Grammar,  verbs  in 
fii;  anomalous  verbs, 
and  .Syntax  as  far  as 
the         prepositions 

(the  substance  only) ; 
Latin  Granimar, 
marked  rules  in  the 
Syntax;  voluntary 
rep.  Alcaic  and 
Sapphic  Odes,  in 
Horace,  Od.,  books 
III.  and  IV.  ;  Ger- 
man, about  50  lines 
each  term,  or  150 
lines  in  all,  from 
diff'eront  authors  ; 
French,  about  240 
lines  in  all,  from 
Choix  de  Narrations. 


Holy  Scripture:*,  Old 
Testament,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth.  1st 
term;    Samuel,   L, 

IL,  2nd  term;  Kings, 
I.,    II.,   Chronicles,  \ 
IL,  3rd  term. 

In     holidays,  —  Stu-  , 
dent's  Hume,  holi- 
day task,    3   vaca- 
tions,  wars   of  the  , 
Roses  to  the  battle  i 
of  Waterloo.  ' 

During  school  term,  j 
— .Smith's  Greece, 
Peloponnesian  war 
to  death  of  Alex- 
ander ;  Liddell's 
Rome,  beginning 
to  Licinian    Rog. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  Ihcy  can  bo  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


S. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  I'art  of  tile  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  w  itli  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Crouud  gone 

over  iu  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


Okigixal. 


English. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Very  rarely ;  an  occa- 
sional copy. 


4  essays  of  about  30 
lines  long. 


Latin. 


See  below,  under  the  co- 
lumn for  translation. 


6  essays  of  about  20  or 
30  lines  long. 


Greek. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Ts^one. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


Occasional  transla- 
lations  of  school 
lessons. 


260  hex.  lines,  260  eleg. 
lines,  and  260  lyric 
lines.  These  consist  in 
part  of  translation,  ancl 
in  part  are  on  subjects 
with  the  aid  of  notes. 


.\bout  150  lines  of  Shaks- 
pearc,  \^ith  help  in  case 
of  any  diflicult  con- 
structions. 


960  lines  from  Kennedy's 
selections  from  Eng- 
lish authors. 


Occasional  translations 
ofWilkins'  Greek  Ex- 
ercises. 


French  or 

German 

Exercises. 


None. 


None. 


French  or  German  Exercises, 
40  exercises  in  the  year, 
both  German  and  French. 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


None. 


An  English  theme 
about  once  a  month, 
not  less  than  45 
lines.  This  has  not 
been  done  quite 
regulai-ly. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


TUANSLATION, 


Verse. 


None. 


About  34  exercises  (22 
hexameters  or  elegiacs 
of  20  verses  each,  and 
12  lyrics  of  5  stanzas 
each). 


Prose.    I 


None. 


A  weekly  exercise  from 
I  Kennedy's  Curriculum, 
I  or  from  passages  se- 
I     lected  bv  the  master. 


About  12  exercises  of  10 
lines  each.  The  Eng- 
lish is  prepared  so  as  to 
be  turned  literally  into 
Greek  verse. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Tiarks' Exercises  iu  German;  j 
Delillc's  do.  in  French;  401 
exercises  in  the  year,  both  | 
German  and  French.  ! 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Latin. 


None. 


None. 


Greek. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


TuANSL.VTION. 


None. 


About    42    exercises  or 

22  elegiacs  (20  verses 
each),  and  20  lyrics 
(j  stanzas  each).  Lent 
term  shortene{i  owing 
to  illness  in  the  school. 


AVeekly  exercises,  either 
from  Kennedy's  Curri- 
culutii  t)r  from  passages 
selected  by  the  master, 
so  as  to  be  afterwards 
corrected  and  re- trans- 
lated. 


Greek  sentences, 
10  to  14  lines 
week. 


from 
each 


Occasional  translations 
of  Wilkins'  Greek  prose 
exercises  ;  about  10 
lines  at  a  time  once  a 
«'cek. 


3  il  3 


Tiarks'  Exer- 
cises in  Gcr- 
ii'an;  Oe- 
lilie's  ditto 
in  French  ; 
forty  exer- 
cises in  the 
yoar,  both 
German  and 
French. 


None. 


Xonc. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 
j      used,  being 

merely  Books  of 
I       Reference, 

including  Maps 
I  and 

'     lllustration.s 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated, 

invd  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

I  the  Summer  Holidav; 

I  ISGl. 


Greek  Testament,  Lloyd's 
text ;  Homer,  Oxford  or 
Tauchnitz^  text;"  Euri- 
pides, Foley's  tc.vt ;  Ci~ 
cero,  Buffbi/  sckciions, 
text ;  Virgil,  Ueyne's 
text ;  Horace,  Oxford 
text;  Smith's  History  of 
Greece  ;  Liddell's  His- 
tory of  Rome;  the  Stu- 
dent's Hume  ;  Keith 
Johnston's  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe  ; 
Kennedy's  Curriculum 
Stili  Latini ;  Beatson's 
Greek  Iambics ;  Latin 
Grammar  (Edw.  VI.)  ; 
Delille's  French  Gram- 
mar; Choix  dc  Narra- 
tions by  G.  Masson; 
Oxenham's  Latin  Ele- 
gfacs ;  Colenso's  Arith- 
metic; Colenso's  Euclid; 
Natural  Science  (volun- 
tary), one  subject  each 
term  ;  e.g.  Page's  Intro- 
ductory Text  Book  of 
Geology. 


Smith's  smaller 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Har- 
row Atlas, 
classical;  Har- 
row Atlas,  mo- 
dern ;  Wall 
Map  uf  Phy- 
sical Geo- 
graphy of  Eu- 
rope ;  Greek 
and  Latin  Dic- 
tionaries, &c. 


Greek  Testament,  St. 
Matthew,  chapters 
i.  to  xi. ;  St.  Mark, 
chapters  vii.  to  xi. ; 
Homer'slliadVIlL, 
IX.;  Euripides,  Bac- 
chse,  660  to  end ; 
Euripides,  Electra, 
all ;  Cicero  in  Ca- 
talinam,lV.;Cicero, 
pro  Archia  poeta ; 
Cicero,  pro  Milone, 
c.  i.  to  XX.  ;  Virgil, 
iEneid,  V.;  Horace, 
Odes,  Book  IV.  ; 
French,  portions  of 
Masson's  Choix  de 
Narrations,  about 
30  par^ps. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and  Matter 

have  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  same 

Year. 


Call  up  one  boy  at  a  time 
to  construe  a  few  lines; 
explain  the  allusions,  if 
any,  and  parse  the 
words.  JMark  him  ac- 
cording to  his  proH- 
ciency.  Pass  questions 
whicli  he  cannot  answer 
round  the  form  and 
mark  tlie  boy  who 
answers  right.  From 
8  to  10  boys,  taken  in 
no  regular  order,  put 
on  in  a  construing  les- 
son.    No  places  taken. 


Horace  and  Virgil, 
about  two  thirds  of 
the  quantity  mark- 
ed as  read  in  Col.  3; 
Euripides,  200  to 
300  lines  by  a  few 
boys ;  this  was  vo- 
luntary, not  a  part 
of  the  necessary 
work.  The  Bible 
repetitions  of  Mon- 
day morning,  gene- 
rally about  1 2  verses 
verses  selected  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

Voluntary  repeti- 
tion, 40  lines  of 
Ovid's  Fasti  per 
week. 

French,  about  240 
lines  from  the  Choix 
de  Narrations. 


Scripture,       Joshua,  I 
Judges,     Ruth,     I.  ; 
and     IL     Samuel, 
I.  and  II.  Kings,  I. 
and  II.  Chronicles, 
in  parts ;  Student's 
Hume,  holiday  task, 
3   times  ;    wars   of 
Roses  to    battle  of 
Waterloo  ;   Smith's 
History  of  Greece, 
from      Peloponne-  t 
sian   War  to  death  | 
of  Alexander;  Lid-  | 
dell's   Rome,  from  ' 
beginning  to  Lici-  | 
nian  Laws  ;    about  ; 
two  thirds  of  Keith 
Johnston's       Phy- 
sical Geography  of 
Europe. 


Homer,  text ;  Horace, 
text  or  Maeleane'a  edi- 
tion, small ;  Virgil,  text ; 
Cassar,  Loiif/'s,  De  Bello 
Gallico  ;  Cicero,  text. 
Orations ;  Euripides, 
text  ;  Xencphon  Ana- 
basis, Macmichael ; 
Greek  Testament  and 
text  ;  Edward  VI.'s  La- 
tin Grammar ;  Words- 
woi-th's  Greek  Gram- 
mar; Smith's  History  of 
Greece ;  Liddell's  His- 
tory of  Rome ;  Smith's 
Student's  Hume;  Oxen- 
ham's  Latin  Elegiacs ; 
Wilkins'  Latin  Lyrics; 
Kennedy's  Curriculum 
Stili  Latini ;  Delille's 
French  Grammar ;  Jlas- 
son's  Choix  de  Narra- 
tions ;  Colenso's  Arith- 
metic ;  Colenso's  Al- 
gebra, Euclid ;  Natural 
Science  (voluntary),  one 
subject  each  term. 


Smith's  small 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary; Smith's 
small  Diction- 
ary of  Aiiti- 
quities ;  Atlas, 
ancient  and 
modern,  chiefly 
Stamford's 
Harrow  Atlas. 


Greek  Testament, 
St.  Matthew,  chap, 
i.  to  xi. ;  Virgil, 
jEneid,  V.;  Horace, 
Odes,  Book  IV. ; 
Cicero,  De  Lege 
Manilia;  Xenophon, 
Anabasis,  V.,  c.  xv., 
VI.  c.  iv. ;  Euripi- 
des, Medea,  1-575; 
Euripides,  Alces- 
tis,  280-1104,  part 
in;  Homer's  Iliad,  v., 
1  to  288  ;  Choix  de 
Narrations,  bet  ween 
30  and  40  pages ; 
repetition  from  the 
same,  about  240 
lines;  Delille's  Gr. 
and  Exercises. 


I'.ai-h  buy  when  put  on 
to  construe  first  reads 
the  passages  carefully, 
correcting  false  breath- 
ings or  qnantities ;  he 
then  translates  into 
good  English,  the  style 
of  which  varies  as  far  as 
is  possible  with  the 
author  ;  proper  names 
are  explained,  deriva- 
tions asked,  and  gene- 
ral questions  that  may 
arise  from  the  author. 
The  question  is  passed 
on  from  boy  to  boy,  and 
a  distinct  mark  is  given 
to  a  boy  wlio  answers  a 
fairly  diflicult  question. 
With  each  Greek  and 
Latin  lesson   a   list  of 

words    is    brought    up, 

which  should  severally  have  the  derivation  and  literal  meaning 
so  as  to  ensure,  if  possible,  that  the  word  be  "looked  out;" 
also  a  list  of  proper  names,  with  a  short  substance  of  the  article 
from  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary.  Each  boy  is  compelled  to 
keep  a  note-book  and  reproduce  the  information  given  in  a 
previous  lesson.     No  places  taken. 


Bible  repetition, 

about  12  verses 
weekly  ;  Horace, 
Odes,  Book  L,  i. 
to  xi.,  300  lines; 
Virgil,  .(Eneid, 

Book  v.,  about  400 
lines;  Greek  Gram- 
mar, elements  oi\ 
to  end  of  verbs  in 
IJ-i  ;  Latin  Gram- 
mar, syntax,  marked 
rules;  voluntary  re- 
petition, Ovid's 
Fasti. 


Holy  Scripture,  i 

Joshua,  Judges,  l 
Ruth,  L  and  II.  i 
Samuel,  I.  and  II.  | 
Kings,  II.  Chroni-  j 
cles ;  Student's  I 

Hume,  holiday  task,' 
3  times,  wars  of  the  ■ 
Roses  to  the  battle  | 
of  Waterloo;  Smith'si 
History  of  Greece,  \ 
from  Peloponnesianj 
War  to  death  of  j 
Alexander;  Lid- ( 
dell's  History  of  I 
Rome  from  begin-  | 
ning  to  Licinian  ; 
Laws;  Butler's  Geo-' 
graphy,  ancient  and  j 
modern,  Italy  and  '> 
Greece,  Europe. 
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Homer,  Iliad,  text  ;  Ho- 
race, text  or  Macleane's 
smaller  edition  ;  Virgil, 
text ;  Caesar,  Long's,  De 
Bello  Gallico;  Cicero 
Orations,  text ;  Euripi- 
des, text  ;  Xenophon 
Anabasis,  Macmichael ; 
Greek  Testament,  text ; 
Edw.  VL's  Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  •  Grammar; 
Smith's  History  of 
Greece;  Liddell's  His- 
tory of  Rome ;  Smith's 
Student's  Hume ;  Oxen- 
ham's  Latin  Elegiacs ; 
Wilkins'  Latin  I-yrics; 
Kennedy's  Curriculum, 
Stili  Latini;  Wilkins' 
Exercises  in  Greek 
Prose;  Butler's  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography; 
Delille's  French  Exer- 
cises ;  Delille's  French 
Grammar  ;  Masson's 
Choix  de  Narrations ; 
Colenso's  Arithmetic, 
Euclid;  Natural  Science 
(voluntary),  one  subject 
ench  term ,  e.g.  Page's 
Geology  (part  of). 


Smith's  small 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary; Smith's 
small  Diction- 
ary of  Antiqui- 
ties ;  Atlas,  an- 
cient and  mo- 
dern, chiefly 
Stamford's 
Harrow  Atlas ; 
Greek  and 
Latin  Diction- 
aries, Gradus, 


Call  up  boys  by  select- 
tion  to  construe,  parse, 
and  explain  the  various 
allusions.  Errors  passed 
down  the  form  for  cor- 
rection, and  places 
taken  accordingly.  Ne- 
cessary corrections,with 
explanations  and  obser- 
vations, are  given  by 
the  master. 
From  8  to  10  boys  are 
put  on  in  each  constru- 
ing lesson.  In  repeti 
tions  a  portion  is  said 
by  every  boy. 
The  Form  is  placed  once 
in  each  week  by  the 
aggregate  number  of 
marks  of  the  previous 
week.  Once  a  month 
reports  of  the  progress  ! 
and  conduct  of  all  the 
boys  are  sent  by  (heir 
tutors  to  their  parents. 
At  the  end  of  each  term 
the  proficiency  of  the 
boys  is  tested  by  an  ex- 
amination in  most  of 
the  work  of  the  term,  and  the  Form  is  linaJly  arranged  by  the 
aggregate  marks  of  the  term,  and  the  examination  as  obtained 
in  Classics,  History,  Divinity,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages collectively. 


Greek  Testament, 
St.  fllatthew,  ch.  iv. 
to  xi.;  St.  Mark, 
ch;  vii.  to  xi. ;  Vir- 
gil .^neid,  V,  ; 
Xenophon,  Ana- 
basis, Lib.  v.,  c.  V. 
to  VI.,  c.  iv. ;  Ho- 
race Odes,  Book  I., 
c.  i.  to  xii. ;  Caesar, 
De  Bello  Gallico, 
Book  VIIL,  i.  to 
XXX. ;  Cicero,  pro 
Lege  Manilla,  c.xiii. 
toend;Ciceroin  Ca- 
talinam,  I.  and  part 
of  II.;Euripides,Al- 
cestis,  280  to  1104; 
Euripides,  Medea, 
1  to  575 ;  Homer's 
Iliad,  V.  1  to  288; 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Lib.  L 
to  U.,  616,  (with 
certain  omissions;) 
French,  portions  of 
Masson's  Choix  de 
Narrations  (aboutlO 
pages  each  term). 


Scripture  repetition, 
about  12  verses 
weekly  (in  31  weeks 
exclusive  of  exami- 
nation weeks)  ;  Ho- 
race, Odes,  Book  I., 
i.  to  xi.,  350  lines  ; 
Virgil,  .^neid,  Book 
v.,  about  400  lines; 
Greek  Grammar, 
elements  of,  to  end 
of  verbs  in  fji ;  Latin 
Grammar,  syntax, 
selected  rules  ot  ; 
voluntary,  Milton, 
e.g.,  L' Allegro,  &c., 
30  or  40  lines 
weekly. 

French  ;  —  Delille's 
French  Grammar, 
four  conjugations 
of  regular  verbs, 
with  the  exercises 
on  them  ;  Choix  de 
Narrations,  about 
80  lines  each  term. 

Latin  prose  sen- 
tences by  heart  ; 
Greek  prose  sen- 
tences by  heart. 


Holy  Scripture,  | 

Joshua,  Judges.  ! 
Ruth,  I.  and  II. 
Samuel,  I.  and  U- 
Kings,  II.  Chroni- 
cles ;  Student'? 
Hume,  (holiday 
task),  3  times,  from  ] 
wars  of  the  Roses 
to  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  Smith's  His- 
tory of  Greece, 
from  Peloponnesian 
War  to  death  of 
Alexander  ;  Lid- 
dell's History  of 
Rome,  from  begin- 
ning to  Licinian 
Laws;  Butler's  Geo- 
graphy, ancient 
Italy,  America,  &c. 

Voluntar}': — Natural 
Science,  Henslow's 
Botany,  2  chapters; 
Page's  Introductory 
Text  Book  of  Geo- 
logy, half  of. 

Euclid,  Books  I.,  H., 
and  III.,  according 
to  the  proficiency 
of  thedifferentboys. 
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TABLE  C— HARROW. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 
forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and       i 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 
Demonstration,  Experiment,  ' 

or  Observation,  with  the      ! 
Amount  of  Time  devoted  to  I 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone    ! 

over  in  the  same  Year.       ; 


9. 

Methods 
employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

.Subjects." 


Original, 


English. 


Latin. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


An  occasional  short  set, 
3  or  4  a  year. 


No  original  composition. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Greek. 


None. 


None, 


None.  !  About  44  exercises ;  24  elegiacs,  each  i   None. 

1     20  lines,   from  Oxenham's,    and   20] 
1     lyrics,  each  20  lines,  from  MS.  notes.  1 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None, 


None. 


Two  or  three  translations 
of  passages  from  authors 
read  in  school. 


Thirty-five    weekly   exercises    of    20  ,   None, 
lines  from  Kennedy's  Curriculum. 


None. 


Forty  French  exercises  from 
grammar. 


None. 


Original. 


Verse. 


English. 


Latin. 


None. 


No  original  composition. 


Greek. 


Modem 
Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


No  original  composition. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Occasionally  an  Ode   of 
Horace    into    English 


About  44  exercises  in  .31  weeks ;  i.e.  24  Greek  sen- 
elegiacs  (each  18  lines),  and  20  Ivrics  '.™™^i  ^\ 
(each  5  stanzas).  "         \^^^^- 

accents. 


Prose. 


None. 


Weekly  exercises  of  25  lines  each  from 

Kennedy's  Curriculum. 


None. 


40  French 

exercises, 
in  the  year. 


None. 


Original. 


Verse. 


English. 


Latin. 


None. 


None. 


Greek. 


None. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None.  None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Occasional ;  e.ff..  an  Ode 
of  Horace  into  English 
verse. 


About  44  exercises  in  31  weeks  ;*  i.e.,  '      Greek 
24  elegiacs,  each  16    lines  (Oxen-     sentences, 
ham's  elegiacs);  20  lyrics  (WUkins'  abouteeach 
lyrics),  eafh  4  Stanzas'  (Z'A^X 

portion  of 
a  lesson). 


French 

exercises, 

40  exercises 

in  the  year. 


Prose. 


Rarely,  if  ever,  an  Eng- 
lish theme. 


Weekly  exercises  of  20  lines  each  from 
Kennedy's  Curriculum,  Stili  Latini. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None, 


None. 


None. 


•  i.e.f  excluding  examination  weeks.     The  school  broke  up  earlier  than  usual  in  the  spring  term,  owing  to  illness. 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  beinjj  mere  Books  ol' 

He  fere  nee), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being      ' 

merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3, 

Authors  construed  or 

translated, 

luim  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the  War 

ending  with 
the  Summer  Holi- 
days 1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Sut)stancc 
and  Matter  have 
l)ecn  committed  to 
IMemory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Horace  (the  Odes),  text ; 
Homer,  the  Iliad,  text ; 
Xenophon,  the  Anabasis, 
Lonp ;  Ovid,  the  Fasti, 
text ;  Cicero  pro  Lege 
JIanilia,  text ;  Ca'sar  de 
Bello  Gallico,  Lour/ ,- 
Greek  Testament ;  Smith's 
Greek  History;  Liddell's 
Roman  History  ;  Butler's 
^Modern  Geography ; 

Wordsworth's  Greek  (iram- 
mar ;  King  Edward  VI. 
Latin  Grammar;  French 
Grammar,  Delille;  Mas- 
son's  Choix  de  Narrations ; 
Oxenham's  Elegiacs ;  Wil- 
kins'  Lyrics ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic ;  Colenso's 

Algebra ;  Simpson's  Euclid. 


Dictionaries, 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary ; 

(Smith's  smaller 
one),    Harrow 
Atlas*  &c.  : 
Gradus, 


Xenophon  Anphasis, 
BookV.,  parts  of  IV. 
and  VI.  ;  Homer's 
Iliad,  Book  V.,  300 
lines,  and  part  of 
Book  III. ;  Cicero 
pro  Lege  j\ianjlia 
(half);  br.  against 
Cataline  L;  Horace 
Odes,  parts  of 
Books  I.  11.  IV.  ; 
Cffisar  de  Bell. 
GaU.  VIL,i.— xxi.; 
Greek  Testament, 
St.  Mark,  i.— ix. ; 
Masson's  Choix  de 
Narrations,  about 
24  pages. 


Call  up  as  many  boys  as  the 
time  will  admit.  Every 
mistake  is  passed  down 
the  ibjm  xmtil  some  boy 
corrects  it.  Places  taken 
throughout  the  lesson. 
Questions  asked  on  the 
grammar,  words,  allusions, 
&c.  of  each  piece  trans- 
lated, and  every  lesson 
made,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  vehicle  for  general 
knowledge.  All  the  re- 
quisite information  drawn, 
as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  knowledge  already 
possessed  by  the  whole 
number  of  the  boys.  The 
old  lesson  always  done 
again  with  the  new  one, 
and  the  boys  required  to 
remember  and  reproduce 
from  their  notes  whatever 
was  told  them  the  time 
before. 

Each  boy  after  saying  a 
lesson  or  construing  a 
passage  is  marked  accord- 
ing to  the  merit  of  his 
work,  and  the  Form  is 
placed  every  week  in  order 
of  merit. 


Horace,  a  number 
of  Odes;  Latin 
Grammar,  all  the 
chief  rules  of 
syntax ;  Greek 
Grammar,  the 
declensions,  con- 
jugations, &c., 
and  a  large  num- 
ber of  rules  in 
accidence  ;  the 
Gospels  for  each 
Sunday;  various 
passages  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  Sec. 


Smith's  Greek  His- 
tory. B.C.421-301, 
Liddell's  Roman 
History  to  B.C. 
367  ;  Modern 
Geography,  Great 
Britain  and 

America  ;  Greek 
Grammar  (acci- 
dence) ;  Old 
Testament  His- 
tory (Joshua  to 
Daniel)  ;  the 
Student's  Hume 
latter  half);  Eu- 
clid; French 
Grammar,  &c. 
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Homer  (text) ;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  (Loiii/);  Ca-sar 
(text)  ;  Cicero's  Orations 
(text) ;  Horace  (text)  ; 
Greek  History  (Sniitl.) ; 
Roman  History  (Liddell)  ; 
Ancient  Geograiiliy  (But- 
ler); Oxenliam's'  Latin 
Elegiacs ;  Wilkins"  Latin 
Lyrics;  Latin  Grammar 
(Edward  VI.)  ;  Greek 
Grammar  (Eton,  Wonls- 
u-orth);  Greek  Testament 
(text) ;  French  Grammar 
(Delille)  ;  JIasson's  Choix 
de  Narrations ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic;  Colenso's  Alge- 
bra; Euclid  (^'/wiywow). 
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Smith's  smaller 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary; An- 
cient 
(small 
row  )  ; 
dern 
(small 
row)  ; 


Atlas 
Har- 
Mo- 
Atlas 
Har- 
Lid- 


dell  &  Scott's 
smaller  Lexi- 
con ;  Latin- 
English  Dic- 
tionary ; 
Gradus  ad 
Parnassum. 


Xenopli.  Ana.  Book 
v.,  and  part  of  IV. 
and  VI.  ;  Homer, 
Iliad,  Book  V. 
about  300  lines; 
Cicero,  Or.  against 
Cataline ;  Cicero, 
pro  Lege  Manilia 
(half);  Horace,Odes, 
Book  I.,  and  part  of 
ILand  IV.;  Greek 
Testament,  St. 

Mark,  ch.  i. — x.  ; 
Ca-sar,  Bell.  Gall., 
Book  VIL,  ch.  i.— 
xxii.  ;  Masson's 
Choix  de  Narra- 
tions, about  24 
pages. 


Boys  are  set  on,  arl)itrarily, 
to  construe  ;  eacii  is  asked 
questions  in  the  parsing, 
proper  name:^,  ike.  of  the 
portion  which  he  construes. 
Mistakes  passed  down  the 
form,  places  taken  accord- 
ingly; the  marks  of  the 
placing  at  the  end  of  school 
taken  down,  and  all  marks 
added  u))  weekly.  Boys 
are  encouraged  in  various 
ways  to  take  notes  of  the 
lesson  and  the  explanations 
given. 


Horace,  32  odes  ;  Roman  History 
Scripture,  14  (Liddell),  to  367 
chapters  ;  extra  B.C.  ;  Greek 
voluntary  repeti-  History  (Smith ), 
tion  Greek  Testa-  B.C.  421—301; 
ment  ;  Latin       Ancient        Gco- 

Grammar,  syntax  graphy  (Butler), 
rules  ;  Greek  Italy,  Greece, 
Grammar,  acci-  Palestine,  Eng- 
dencc  (part).  land ;  Greek 

[The  above  esti-  Grammar,  acci- 
mate  is  only  ap-  dence  (part)  ;* 
proximate,  as  Old  Testament 
near  as  can  be  Historv,  Joshua 
ascertained  now.]  to  Nehemiah  ; 
also  Greek  and 
Roman  History, 
oral  instruc- 

tion ;  Delille's 
French  Gram- 
mar, part  ;*  Eu- 
clid, various. 
*  The  grammars  contain  more  than  is 
thought  necessary  to  learn  :  the  selected 
jiortions  are  learnt  by  the  form  repeat- 
edly iu  the  year. 


Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Mac- 
michael,  Grammar  School 
Classic ;  Cassar,  Lomjj 
Grammar  School  Classic; 
Ovid,  Selections,  Eton ; 
History  of  Greece,  Gold- 
smith, Simpsoii's  Edition ; 
History  of  Rome,  Gold- 
smith, Simpsons  Edition; 
History  of  England,  ^lark- 
bam  ;  Greek  Grammar, 
Wordsworth;  Latin  Gram- 
mar, King  Edward  VI.  ; 
Delille's  French  Gram- 
mar; Choix  de  Narrations ; 
Colenso's  Arithmetic  ; 

Bland's  Verses. 


Harrow   School 
Atlas. 


Xenophon,  Lib  IV., 
c,  iii.to  end  of  book; 
Ceesar,  Lib.  III.  to 
Lib.  IV.c.  iv.  ;Ovid, 
Phyllis  Demopho  - 
onti  ;  Laodamia 
Protesilao  ;  Pene- 
lope Ulyssi ;  Choix 
de  Narr.  about  24 
pages. 


A  boy  reads  a  portion  of  the 
author  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
then  construes  it,  and  is 
asked  such  questions  on 
history,  geography,  or 
grammar  as  arise.  Parsing 
words  is  the  chief  work, 
and  nf  this  every  boy  has 
his  share  ;  but  in  constru- 
ing the  number  who  are 
called  upon  varies;  some- 
times it  is  possible  to  get  a 
small  quantity  construed 
by  every  boy,  more  fre- 
quently by  10  or  15  boys. 

All  errors,  &c.  are  passed 
down  the  Form,  places  are 
taken,  and  registered  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson.  At  the 
close  of  each  week  a  list  is 
published  of  the  order  re- 
sulting from  the  add*ition  of 
all  the  marks  gained  in  the 
week. 


Ovid,  300  lines,  by 
the  w  hole  Form  ; 
and  240  lines  in 
addition,  volun- 
tarily learnt  by 
the  abler  and  morei 
industriousboys ; 
^Macaulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome : 
Virginia;  Ivry; 
various  portions 
of  the  Bible, 
amounting  to 
about  150  verses; 
Greek  Grammar, 
various  portions ; 
Latin  Grammar, 
60  rules  of  syn- 
tax ;  36  Hymns 
from  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an's  Chapel  Hymn 
Book;  Choix  de 
Narr.  about  60 
lines. 


History  of  Greece, 
B.C.  421—301, 
from  p.  91  to  251 ; 
History  of  Rome 
to  B.C.  367,  from 
p.  57  to  107; 
History  of  Eng- 
land, A.D.  1485 
—  1789.  from  p. 
243  to  p.  493; 
Joshua,    Judges, 

Ruth,  I.II.  Samuel; 
L  II.  Kings;  St.' 
Mark ;  St^  Luke, 
i. — ix. ;  French 
Grammar. 
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TABLE  C— HARROW. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


INIodern  Foreign. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


IMethods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


Verse. 


Occasional  sets  of  Eng- 
lish verse  on  some  given 

subject. 


Prose. 


Occasional  themes. 


2 ;  very  seldom,  an 
y  fable  given    *'^ 
•ritten  in  Latin. 


None ;  very  semom,  ai 
easy  fable  given,  to  bi 
written  in  Latin. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Odes  of  Horace  and  pas- 
sages of  Homer,  occa- 
sionally to  be  turned 
into  English  verse. 


Occasional  translations 
of  the  authors  con- 
strued in  Form. 


16  lines  of  Elegiacs  and 
Lyrics  twice  a  week 
(Oxenham's  Elegiacs, 
Wilkins' Lyrics). 

About  44  exercises  in  the 
year. 


None. 


None. 


An  easy  piece  of  English 
to  be  turned  into  Latin 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

The  length  of  the  pieces 
varies  with  their  diffi- 
culty ;  generally  about 
12  lines. 


None. 


None,  except  in  so  far  as 
such  subjects  directly  arise 
out  of  the  regular  work, 
already  described. 


None. 


None. 


Exercises  from  De- 
lille's  Grammar. 

About  20  exercises 
in  the  year. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


Cannot  be  classified  ;  described  as  far  as  possible  in  return  D. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Only  very  seldom. 


None. 


None, 


(With  tutor)  twice  a  week 
16  lines,  or  less.  Books 
used  are  Oxenham's  Ele-  -  - 
iriacs,  Wilkins'  Lyrics.  The  number  of  exercises  of  this  kind  done 
in  the  year  is  rather  more  than  40.  Each  exercise  is  corrected 
orignually  by  the  tutor ;  it  is  then  shown  up  in  Form,  and  entered 
in  the  marks  of  the  week. 


None,   as    regular  work   of  |  None,  in  Form, 
the  Form. 


Not  systematic  ;  described  in  return  D. 


Ohigikal. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


About  36  translations  of 
Ovid,  and  a  few  of 
Caesar  or  Xenophon. 


60  copies  of  14  lines  each 
from  Bland  s  Latin 
Hex.  Pent.  Very  few 
boys  do  the  whole,  14  in 
each  set. 


36  copies  of  5  sentences 
each  ;  the  English  given 
by  the  master,  based 
upon  a  previous  lesson. 


None. 


As  in  the  case 
of  Latin;  but 
too  variable  for 
No.  to  be  spe- 
cified. 


None. 


About   40    exercises 
from  Delille, 


None. 


None. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


2. 

Authors  or 
Books  used, bein^ 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated, 

viva,  voce^  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 
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Xenophou  s  Anabasis,  3Iac~ 
michaeVs  edition ;  Ccesar 
de  Bello  Gallico,  Long ; 
Electa  ex  Ovidio,  Eton; 
Greek  Grammar,  Words- 
worth ;  Latin  Grammar, 
Edward  VI. ;  .Geography, 
Irish  Society ;  History  of 
Greece,Goldsmith, abridged 
by  Simpson ;  History  of 
Rome,  Goldsmith,  abridged 
by  Simpson ;  French  Gram- 
mar, Delillc ;  Choix  de 
Narrations  ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic ;  Bland's 

Verses. 


Greek  Lexicon, 
Liddell  and 
Scott ;  Latin 
Dictionary, 
RiddleorSmith 
Gradus ;  Atlas, 
Butler,  Black, 
or  Harrow. 


Xenophon's  Anaba- 
sis, Lib.  IV.,  c.  iii. 
to  end  of  book ; 
CtEsar  de  Bello 
Gallico,  Lib.  III. 
and  IV.  to  c.  iv. ; 
Ovid,  Deianira 
Herculi,  Penelope 
Ulyssi,  Phyllis 
Demophoonti  ; 
French,  Choix  de 
Narrations,  about 
24  pages. 


Call  up  boys  by  selection 
to  construe.  The  parsing 
done  afterwards  by  boys 
who  have  not  construed. 
All  errors  passed  down 
the  Form  and  places 
taken  accordingly.  The 
Form  marked  at  the  end 
of  the  lesson  according 
to  the  resulting  order. 
Separate  marks  given  to 
those  who  are  put  on  in 
construing. 

The  Form  is  placed  every 
Sunday  in  the  order  of 
merit  for  the  preceding 
week. 


Ovid,  about  300  lines 
by  the  whole  Form, 
and  about  240  more 
said  voluntarily  by  the 
higher  boys ;  Scrip- 
ture, Psalms,  103, 121, 
122,  124,  139, 145.  and 
The  Epistle  of  St. 
James ;  Macaulay's 
Lays,  about  500  lines 
said  voluntarily  by 
about  one-third  of  the 
form ;  Hymns,  about 
36  from  'Dr.  Vaugh- 
an's  Chapel  Hytnn 
Book ;  Latin  syntax, 
60  rules  selected ; 
Greek  Grammar  ac- 
cidence, and  a  few  se- 
lected rules ;  French, 
Choix  de  Narrations, 
about  60  lines.  The 
Latin  syntax  and 
Greek  accidence  are 
gone  through  at  least 
twice  and  often  three 
times  in  each  term. 


Scripture,  Old 
Testament, 
Joshua,  Judges, 
I.  and  II.  Sam., 
I.  and  II.  Kings: 
New  Testa- 
ment. St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke, 
i.  to  xviii. 
(inEnglish  ver- 
sion); Simp- 
son's Greece, 
p.  91  to  251 ; 

Simpson'sRome, 
p.  57  to  107; 
M  a  rkh  am's 
England,  p. 
243  to  493. 
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Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Long ; 
Eton  Electa  ex  Ovidio ; 
Ctesar  de  Bello  Gallico, 
Long;  Arnold's  Epitome 
Historia?Roma;  Principia 
Gra?ca,  Hutton ;  Simpson's 
History  of  Rome ;  Ellis's 
Latin  Exercises  (from 
Cicero);  Edward  VL's 
Latin  Grammar ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic ;  Choix  de  Nar- 
rations, JIasson  ;  De- 
lille's  French  Grammar 
and  Exercises ;  Harrow 
Chapel  Hymn  Book. 


l 


Harrow  Atlas  ; 
Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum  (ad 
lib.);  Latin 
Dictionary  (ad 
lib.);Liddeirs 
and  Scott's 
(smaller)Greek 

Lexicon;  Bland's 
Elegiacs. 


Ca?sar  de  Bello  Gal- 
lico, IL,  XX.  to 
XXXV.,  III.,  i.  to 
xiii.,  the  work 
of  two  terms; 
Arnold's  Epitome 
Hist.  Ant. ;  the 
chapters  on  Roman 
History  from  com- 
mencement to 
B.C.,  451,  the  work 
of  one  term  ;  Eton 

.  Electa  ex  Ovidio, 
400  lines ;  Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, 
IV.,VIIL,s.ltol4; 
Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, v.,  i.,  ii.,  s. 
1  to  14;  Choix  de 
Narrations,  about 
six  pages,  each 
term,  equal  to  IS 
pages. 


Each  lesson  consists  of 
about  10  Greek,  12 
Latin  lines.  Each  boy 
in  the  form  called  up 
the  same  number  of 
times  in  the  week.  Reads 
a  portion,  then  construes 
Gruek  (or  Latin)  and 
English,  then  parses. 
Questions  unanswered 
passed  down,  and  a  re- 
cord kept  bymarks  of  the 
answers.  Places  not 
taken,  but  marks  for 
questions  answered  added 
to  total  of  week's  marks. 
If  the  lesson  be  Ovid,  the 
boy  scans  the  lines  as  he 
reads.  In  such  short  les- 
sons, the  chief  object  is 
to  ground  thoroughly 
in  the  grammar  of  the 
languages,  and  geogra- 
phical, historical,  &c., 
allusionsand  illustrations 
are  (comparatively)  i^w-^ 
restricted, in  fact, to  what 
is  required  for  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  author. 


Ovid,  150  lines  (com- 
pulsory), 150  lines 
(voluntary),  total  300; 
selections  from  Scrip- 
ture,about  300  verses ; 
French,  Choix  do 
Narrations,  about  GO 
lines ;  Latin  Gram- 
mar, to  end  of  irre- 
gular verbs  (3  times 
m  the  year);  Latin 
.s)Titax,  60  selected 
rules  (3  times  in  the 
year) ;  Greek  Gram- 
mar, (from  Principia 
Gricca)  if  possible  to 
end  of  TUTTot  (:j  times 
in  the  year). 


English,  Greek, 
and  Roman 
History  as  in 
IV.,  i.,  and  IV., 
ii. 
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TABLE  C— HABROW. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "otfier 

Subjects." 


Original. 


English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern 
Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 


\'erse. 


Prose. 


None. 


About  76  translations  of 
Ovid  or  Cffisar,  16  to  20 
lines  each,  and  about 
38  of  Xenophon,  16 
lines. 


60  copies  of  12  lines  from  i 
Bland's  Elegiacs.     Few 
boys  do  the  whole  num-  j 

.  ber. 


None. 


Occasional    exercises   of 
English  into  Latin,  the 
sentences  based    upon  i 
the  Cajsar  lesson. 


None. 


None. 


About  38 

French     ex- 
ercises. 


None 


None. 


Original. 


A'ersc. 


Prose. 


English. 


None. 


None. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


None. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


Bland's  Elegiacs,  20  lines 
each  week. 

(About  38  weeks  in  the 
year.) 


Ellis's  Latin  Exercises  ; 
sentences  selected  illus- 
trative of  the  rules  of 
syntax  learnt  in  Fonn, 
about  30  lines  a  week. 
(About  3S  weeks  in  the 
year.) 


None. 


None 


Choix  de 
Narrations 
(60  lines). 


None. 


None. 
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RUGBY 


m  r^ 


cq 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reierence), 

with  the  Editions. 


Hughes's  Manual  of  Geo- 

grajihy ;  Robertson's 
harles  V. 
The  boys  are  always  re- 
quired to  bring  books 
without  notes  into 
school  for  construing 
lessons;  and  they  gene- 
rally use  Tauchnitz's  or 
Teubner's  Classics. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated, 
i-:ivd  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance  and  Matter 

have  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  same 

Year. 


Smith's       Dic- 

Cicero     de    Natura 

tionarvof  An- 

Deorum,  II.     The 

tiquities  ;Spru- 

First  Book  had  been 

mer's     Atlas ; 

done    in    the   prc- 

Hughes's  Bible 

cediniT      half-year. 

Atlas !  Smith's 

.tuvenal,  XI.,  XII., 

Biographical 

XIII.,  XIV.,  XV., 

Dictionary. 

XVI.;Virgil,Gcor- 
gic,  IV.  ;     iEncid, 

XI.,   XII.;   Lucre- 

tius,  VI.;    Aristo- 

phanes,Aves,  Equi- 
tes  ;        Jischylus, 
Prom.           Vinct. ; 

Odyssey,      XXI.- 
XXIII.  ;    Herodo- 

tus,    VIII.  ;    Thu- 

cydides,  III. 

Call  up  four,  five,  or  six 
boys  by  chance  selec- 
tion; each  boy's  name 
so  called  being  markud 
to  secure  that  all  shall  be 
called  an  equal  ninnber 
of  times  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  The  boy 
called  stands  up  in  his 
place,  reads  till  he  is 
told  to  stop,  then  trans- 
lates into  English  with- 
out taking  the  words 
of  the  original.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  he  is 
stopped,  and  another 
is  called  on  to  correct 
him,  and  if  he  fails, 
then  another,  and  so 
on.  Sligfit  inaccura- 
cies or  expressions 
which,  though  bad 
otherwise,  are  not  in- 
accurate, are  not  no- 
ticed till  he  has  done. 
Then  these  slips  are  noticed  one  by  one;  a  better  rendering 
is  called  for,  either  from  himself  or  from  some  one  else. 
Sometimes  these  sentences,  sometimes  the  whole  passage,  is 
translated  by  the  master.  Then  the  passage  is  parsed,  and 
historical,  geographical,  or  other  allusions  are  asked  for. 
Finally,  the  master  makes  observations  on  the  grammatical, 
historical.  Sec,  Sec,  questions,  that  may  present  themselves. 
But  the  aim  of  the  lesson  is  not  to  give  information  so  much 
as  to  make  every  boy  thoroughly  understand  the  author,  and 
more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  shades  of  meaning  expressed 
by  moods,  tenses,  collocation  of  words,  &c..  Sec,  and  upon 
the  connexion  of  thought,  than  upon  any  knowledge  extra- 
neous to  the  passage  which  it  might  be  thought  to  illustrate. 
After  reading  a  book  through,  two  or  three  lessons  are  devoted 
to  a  retrospect  of  what  is  contained  in  it.  If  it  be  a  philo- 
sophical or  historical  book,  the  master  sometimes  requires  an 
analysis  of  it,  but  always  finally  gives  a  careful  analysis  of 
his  own.  In  this  analysis  the  connexion  of  events,  if  the  work 
be  historical,  of  reasoning  if  it  be  argumentative,  is  worked  out. 


Virgil,  Book  XL,; 
Juvenal,  Sat.  XL, 
XIL  ;  Lucretius, 
Book  VL ;  Virgil, 
Georgic,  1 V. 

The  repetitions  are 
60  lines  a  week. 

On  Mondaymornings 
they  learn  six  or 
seven  verses  of  the 
Bible  instead. 


Thucydides,  IlL  ; 
Herodotus,  VUI.  ; 
Livy,VIIL ;  Cicero, 
De  Natura  Deorum, 
11.  ;  Robertson's 
Charles  v.;  Hughes' 
Geography,  Ell  rope. 
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Homer  (the  plain  text)  ; 
Horace  (  Orel/hts)  ;  Thu- 
cydides (Arnokl');  So- 
phocles (Hermann  and 
also  Schnekiewin');  JEs- 
chylus  (Palet/)  ;  Plato 
(Stallbaum)  ;  Greek 
Grammar  (Words- 

worth) ;    Latin    Gram- 
mar (Kennedy's). 


^ 
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Liddell  and 

Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon  ;  An- 
drew's Latin 
Dictionary  ; 
Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  An- 
tiquities; But- 
ler's Atlas. 


Sophocles,  Electri, 
Cicero,  De  Officiis, 
Lib.  in.  ;  Horace 
Odes,  Books  I.  and 
III.;  Plato,  Phajdo, 
c.  i.-xxxii.  (about 
one-half)  ;  Virgil, 
^neid  Second  ; 
Cicero,  Second  Phi- 
lippic;  Ovid  "  Nux 
Elegia''  ;  Euri- 
pides, 300  lines ; 
Homer,  Iliad.XVIL 

Dimnity. 

St.  Peter's  First  and 

Second      Epistles ; 

and       Corinthians, 

Epist.  I.J  cc.  i.-xii. 


Call  up  one  boy  at  a 
time,  who,  after  read- 
ing aloud  tenora  dozen 
lines  of  the  lesson, 
translates  them  into 
English  without  taking 
the  Greek  or  Latin 
words,  ^^'hell  he  has 
construed  the  piece, 
whicli  he  is  allowed  to 
do  without  being  inter- 
rupted, in  order  to  en- 
courage fluency,  he  is 
questioned  on  the  mis- 
takes he  has  made,  and 
if  he  cannot  correct 
them,  the  ■  questions 
are  passed  on  to 
others.  No  taking 
of  places  during  the 
lesson.  As  he  ques- 
tions each  boy  after  his 
construe,  ihft  master 
draws  attention  to  or 
briefly  explains  the  al- 
lusions, the  connexion 
of  the  argument,  the 
structure  of  sentences, 
and  requires  illustra- 
tions of  idioms  from 
English  authors,  and 
from  GreekandRoman. 

The  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  mostly  occupied 
by  the  master  in  trans- 
lating the  lesson  viva 
voce. 

Four  boys  in  succession 
are  mostly  set  on  to 
construe  each  lesson. 


Horace,  30  odes ; 
Virgil,  500  lines  ; 
Sophocles,  700 

lines. 


Books  of  Joshua  and 
of  Judges  ;  the  1st 
and  2nd  Books  of 
Kings;  IMacintosh's 
History  of  England, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  1-130  ; 
Smith's  History  of 
Greece,  Book  IV., 
pp.  239-418;  ^leri- 
vale's  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic, 
pp.  456-553. 

Every  boy  is  expected 
to  get  up  the  argu- 
ment and  general 
substance  o{  every 
book  or  part  of  a 
book  he  has  learnt 
in  the  form. 
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RUGBY. 


TABLE  C— RUGBY. 


The  kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


Latin. 


None. 


Eight  copies,  each 
English  essay  cover- 
ing on  an  average  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper. 


Ten  copies   about  30 
lines  each. 


20  copies.  Each  Latin 
essay  covers  on  an 
average  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


About  20  copies,  done 
in  school. 


About  15  copies,  each 
copy  about  30  lines. 


About  35  copies  done 
in  school,  and  5  out, 
each  copy  about  15 
lines. 


About  20  copies,  each 
copy  about  20  lines. 


About  12  copies  in 
school,  and  10  out, 
each  copy  about  12 

lines. 


None. 


None. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 
employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


Sec  Table  B.  b. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Verso. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


14  copies,  22  lines  each. 


18  copies,  25  lines. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


30  copies,  mostly  ele- 
giacs of  16  lines, 
sometimes  lyrics  or 
hexameters,  passages 
taken  often  from 
Holden's  Foliorum 
Silvula. 


28  short  pieces,  in- 
volving hard  con- 
structions. 


20  copies,  from  10  to 
12  lines  of  Shaks- 
peare. 


12 


None. 


None, 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

vrith  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

vird  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Bfethod  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  constming  or 

translating  Lessons. 


Latin  Grammar,  Ken- 
nedy ;  Greek  Grammar, 
Wordsworth  ;  Homer, 
Dindorf ;  Thucydides, 
Behher,  Armld;  .Sischy- 
lus,  Dindorf;  Sophocles, 
Dindorf  i  Demosthenes, 
Bekker,  Penrose;  Virgil, 
Heyne,  Forbiger,  Coning- 
ton  ;  Horace,  Orelli  ; 
Cicero,  Zumpt ;  Livy, 
Behher;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Textus  Receptus ; 
Smith's  History  of 
Greece ;  Liddell's  His- 
tory of  Rome. 


S  'i 


m  f 
^  E   . 

rt  o  tt    ■ 

»"-  i 

o  >  OT 

2 '5 

u 
C/3  J3 


i-cq 


Smith's  Latin 
Dictionary  ; 
Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon ; 
Smith's  Clas- 
sical Diction- 
ary ;  Atlas, 
Society  U.K. 


Homer,  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey (plain  text) ;  Virgil 
(without  notes)  ;  Livy 
{Cuvier);  Clougk'sPlu- 
tarch's  Lives ;  Smith's 
Greece;  Liddell's  Rome ; 
Beatson's  Greek  Iambics 
Crombie's  Gj-mnasium ; 
Kennedy's  Materials  ; 
iEschylus,  Prometheus 
{Oxford edition) ;  Ovid's 
Fasti  (^Bugby  School  edi- 
tion) ;  Horace's  Odes, 
(plain  text)  (  JVilkins  or 

il/ar/can)  ;^'o'''^5"'°''"''^ 
Greek  Grammar ;  Ken- 
nedy's Latin  Grammar ; 
Collis's  Cards  (Greek 
and  Latin  verbs^ ;  Ci- 
cero's Orations  (Rtigby 
edition);  Greek  Testa- 
ment (^Oxford  edition). 


Homer,  Iliad,  Book 
I.  ;  Thucydides, 
Book  II. ;  ^schy- 
lus,  Eumenides ; 
Sophocles,  Electra ; 
Virgil, Georgics,  I., 
II.,  IV.;  Horace, 
Odes,  I. ;  Cicero  de 
Officiis,  Book  HI.; 
Livy,  Book  V.  ; 
Greek  Testament, 
St.  Mark  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 


The  passage  for  transla- 
tion generally  consists 
of  SO  lines.  The  lesson 
lasts  an  hour,  during 
which  8  or  10  boys  are 
called  up,  the  rest  sit- 
ting, to  translate,  pai-se, 
and  answer  questions 
on  points  illustrative  of 
the  passage. 

The  boys  are  called  up 
by  selection,  in  no  re- 
gular cycle,  yet  so  that, 
on  the  average,  every 
boy  is  set  on  once  in 
every  four  lessons. 

No  places  are  taken,  but 
marks  are  given  for 
every  good  answer,  as 
well  as  for  every  trans- 
lation, and  on  these 
marks,  combined  with 
those  of  the  half-yearly 
examinations,  promo- 
tions depend. 

Questions  are  not  passed 
down  the  form  in  regu- 
lar order,  but  are  dis- 
tributed, as  much  as 
possible,  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole 
form,  with  due  regard 
to  the  special  wants  of 
individuals. 
Notes  are  taken  during 
the  lesson  by  the  pupils. 
At  the  end  of  a  lesson 
the  passage  is  generally 
translated  by  the  master. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and  INIatter 

hare  been  committed 

to  IVIemory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  same 

Year. 


^schylus,  Eumeni- 
des, 350  lines ;  Vir- 
gil, Georgic  I.,  and 
150  lines  of  Georgic 
II.,  Georgic  IV.  ; 
Livy,  v.,  six  chap- 
ters ;  Sophocles, 
Electra,  300  lines ; 
Horace,  Odes  I., 
25  odes ;  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  300 
lines. 


Smith's  Greece ; 
Liddell's  Rome ; 
."500  pages  of  each. 
St.  Mark,  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  Thu- 
cydides, II.  ;  Livy, 
V. 


I 


I 


Butler's  Atlas ; 
Smith's  Anti- 
quities ;Smith  s 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary;  Rid- 
dle's or  .\ins- 
worth's  Latin 
Dictionary ; 
Liddell      and 
Scott's  Greek 
Dictionary, 
large  edition. 


Iliad,  24th ;  Prome- 
theus ;  Virgil,  Mn. 
VII.  (-100  lines); 
Livy,  Book  HI.,  30 
chapters  ;  Horace, 
Book  L,  Odes ; 
Ovid's  Pasti,  Lib. 
II.  ;  Cicero  pro 
Sexto  Am.  (two- 
thirds)  ;  Acts,  the 
whole ;  Herodotus, 
parts  of  II. 


About  10  boys  called  up 
by  selection  at  each 
lesson  to  construe,  ex- 
plain, and  parse.  Errors 
passed  down  the  form 
and  answers  to  ques- 
tions valued  in  marks. 
No  change  of  places 
generally  at  each  lesson, 
but  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  and  according 
to  the  marks  obtained 
during  thattime  at  each 
lesson,  by  construing, 
parsing,  and  by  answers 
to  questions  and  com- 
position. 

N.B.  The  parsing  not 
reserved  till  the  whole 
construing  of  lesson  is 
finished,  but  accom- 
panying each  boy's 
construing. 


Virgil,  about  400 ; 
Ovid,  about  400; 
Horace,  about  450; 
Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  average  200 
or  300  ;  Greek  and 
Latin  Grammar,  all 
the  large  print,  with 
several  of  tlie  more 
useful  rules  in  small 
print ;  syntax,  ac- 
cents (all,  4wo  or 
three  times  over), 
and  constant  prac- 
tice inCoUis'sCards 
and  Kennedy's  ir- 
regular verbs,  sub- 
stantives, &c. 

Besides  the  above,  a 
large  quantity  of 
lines  is  learnt  by 
each  boy  as  an  ex- 
tra at  the  Christmas 
examination. 


Butler's  Geography, 
generally;  Smith's 
Greece  ;  Liddell's 
Rome;  and  in  il- 
lustration of  sub- 
ject of  lesson,  quo- 
tations from  all 
books  learnt  in  the 
lower  forms. 

Every  boy  is  expected 
to  get  up  the  argu- 
ment and  general 
substance  of  every 
book  or  part  of  a 
book  he  has  learnt 
in  the  form. 
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TABLE  C— RUGBY. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


S. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


One  essay. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None, 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose, 


None. 


Original. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


18  copies,  about  450 
lines  in  all.  Hexa- 
meters, a  few  hints 
given,  and  the  sub- 
ject gener.ally  such 
as  to  involve  some 
historical  reading, 


10  copies,   about  250 
lines  in  all. 


2  copies,  about  40  lines 
in  all. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


36  copies,  about  7£0 
lines  in  all ;  elegiacs 
and  lyrics  ;  free 
translation. 


60  copies,  about  800 
lines  in  all. 


40  copies,  about  480 
lines  in  all,  aided  by 
a  paraphrase  at  first, 
free  translations  to- 
wards tlie  end  of  the 
half-year. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


See  Table  B  b. 


Original. 


Latin. 


None. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Jlodern  Foreign, 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


30  copies  of  16  verses 
(elegiacs,  hexame- 
ters, or  lyrics)  from 
some  English  poet, 
made  easy. 


24  copies  of  8  or  10 
lines,Greek  iambics, 
translated  from  a 
Greek  play  or  Beat- 


None. 


Latin  sentences,  vtvd 
z'Offi,  afterwards  re- 
peated once  or  twice 
a  week;  30  copies 
from  Kennedy's  Ma- 
terials or  Crombie's 
Gymnasium  of  about 
20  lines  each. 


Occasional  lessons  from 
Wilkins'  Greek  Sen- 
tences. Quantity 
done  in  the  year 
from  15  to  20  pages. 


None. 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 
(not  being  mere  Books  of 
Reference), 
with  the  Editions. 
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Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Homer,  Oxford  Text  ; 
Aristophanes,  Holden's 
Expurgated ;  /Eschylus, 
Oxford  Tt.rt ;  Demos- 
thenes ;  Wilkins'  Olyn- 
thiacs;  C.  T.  Penrose, 
Select  Orations ;  Hero- 
dotus, Oxford  Text ; 
Virgil,  Oxford  Text ; 
Horace,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  J>j(;  Cicero, 
Select  Orations,  a  Rugby 
litprint  from  Nobbe's 
Text;  Livy,  BeUker,  3 
vols. ;  Greek  Testament, 
Oxford  Text. 
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Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viv('t  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861.  I 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translatint;  Lessons. 


Liddell         and 

Scott's    larger 
Lexicon;  Malt- 
by's    Gradus  ; 
Wordsworth's 
Greek    Gram- 
mar ;       Ken- 
nedy's     Latin 
Grammar  ; 
Smith's  Classi- 
cal Dictionary; 
Kiepert's 
Wandkarte  of 
Greece       and 
Italy ;      Keith 
Johnstone's 
School  Atlas  ; 
Stanley's    Pa- 
lestine. 


Oxford  Greek  Test. ;  Sir 
J.  jNIackintosh's  Eng- 
land; Rev.  J.  Wliite's 
France ;  Hughes'  Geo- 
graphy. All  Latin  and 
Greek  texts,  small  edi- 
tions, without  notes, 
chiefly  Parker's. 


Hiad,  XXIV.;  Aristo- 
phanes, parts  of 
VespEE  ;  iEschy- 
lus,  Prometheus 
Vinctus,  and  Sep- 
tem  contra  Thebas ; 
Demosthenes,  1st 
Olynthiac ;  Herodo- 
tus, parts  of  11.  ; 
Virgil,^neid,VII.; 
Horace,OdeI.;  Ci- 
cero pro  Sexto 
Roscio  Am.  pro 
Milone;  Livy,nL  ; 
Acts  of  Apostles, 
Greek  Testament. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each  in 

same  year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and  Matter 

have  been  committed 

to  Rlemory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  same 

Year. 


Call  up  on  an  average 
six  boys  in  each  lesson 
to  construe,  into  Eng- 
lish   always     and     all 
through  often,  and  in 
parts     from      English 
back  to  Latin  or  Greek. 
Errors    passed  on   for 
correction     to      other  j 
boys  ;  no  places  taken,  I 
but  marks  given  ;  con- 
stant parsing  and  repe- 
tition   of  grammatical 
forms  ;     questions    in 
geography  and  history 
where  names  occur  in 
lesson  ;  and,  after  each 
lesson,    construing    it 
over  to  the  hoys. 
Details  continually  vary- 
ing  according    to    the 
kind  of  boys   then   in 
form ;     clever       boys, 
loosely  prepared,  would 
require  different  hand- 
ling  from    slow   boys, 
who  had  been  kept  too 
exclusively  to  grammar 
and      parsing;      boys 
entering     upon      new 
subjects    for    the    first 
time   from  boys  read- 
ing   work,    to     which 
they   had  been  accus- 
tomed for  some  years; 
the  end  in  view  being 
in  all  cases  the  samu, 
viz.,    to     ensure,     1st, 
accuracy   in   gramma- 
tical   forms;     2nd,    a 
spirited  rendering  into 
English,     suitable     to 
the   author ;    3rd,    an 
understanding    of   his 
argument  and   feeling 
of  the    author.       And 
the  most  direct  means 
to  encourage    boys  to 
work     for     this     end 
being  (in  this  part  of 
the    school   espucially, 
where  the  stimulus  of 
taking  places  at  every 
lesson  is  for  the    first 
time  removed),  to  give 
a     distinct     value     in 
marks  to  each  kind  of 
excellence,       and      to 
every  ett'ort  made    to 
attain   to  such    excel- 
lence,   and     to     give 
them     an    idea    every 
week  or  fortnight  how 
their     mark     account 
stands. 


Virgil,  400  lines  ; 
Horace,  500  lines; 
.Eschylus,  300 

lines;  extracts  from 
English  Poets, 

Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  &c.,  400 
lines.  So  far  com- 
pulsory for  all. 
One  of  the  foUow- 
i  ng  necessary, — 
400  Milton  or  Sliak- 
speare,  600  Scott 
or  Tennyson,  or 
Campbell,  or  any 
standard  lyric  poets 
500  Horace,  Odes; 
300  Greek  Plav; 
300  Homer,  300 
Virgil. 


Clough's   edition   of 
Plutarch's       Lives 
(selections,   half) ; 
Smith's        Greece,  I 
Pelopponesian  i 

War  ;  Liddell's  ' 
Rome,  Punic  Wars,  I 
with  choice  from  t 
Smith's  Greece,  t 
other  parts ;  Ar-  I 
nold'sUome,c,xliii.-' 
xlv.  ;  Macaulay's  ! 
England,  iv.,  v.  ;  i 
Clough's  Selections 
from  Plutarch 

(other  half)  ;   i 

Hughes'  Geography,! 
p.  69-125,  with  2 
maps,  one  com- 
pletely finished, 
the  2nd  in  outline 
for  examination. 
Boys  are  expected  to 
pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  au- 
thors put  down  in 
columns  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  custom  to 
"  commit  substance 
and  matter  to  me- 
mory." 


Liddell  and 

Scott's     Lexi- 
con; Kennedy's 
Latin     Gram- , 
mar ;    Words- 
worth's Greek 
Grammar  ; 
Smith's    Clas- 
sical  Diction- 
ary ;    Arnold's 
Gradus ;  Malt 
by's    Gradus  ; 
Keith      John- 
stone's Atlas  ; 
Andrew's  Latin 
Dictionary. 


The    Gospel    of    St. 
Matthew  in  Greek ; 
Herodotus,  10  chap- 
ters of  Book  HI.  ; 
Euripides,  Hecuba ;  i 
Cicero,     De     Lege  j 
Manilla  ;     Sallust,  I 
25  chapters  of  the  ! 
Jugurthine      War;  I 
Ovid's   Fasti.  Book 
IV.,      500      lines  ; 
Horaoe,  Book    IV., 
Carmen  Sa;c. 


Each  boy  called  on  to 
construe  and  parse  in 
Latin  or  Greek  at  any 
rate  once  in  a  fort- 
night, frequently  of- 
tener.  Places  taken  in 
all  ways,  marked  at  end 
of  each  lesson  and  marks] 
added  uj)  at  end  of  each 
week.  French  and  ma- 
thematical and  compo- 
sition marks  all  added 
together,  the  whole  total 
being  madeabout  equal 
to  the  marks  of  the  half- 
yearly  examination. 
Boys  promoted  accord- 
ins  to  this  last  total. 


Hecuba,  150  lines  ; 
Horace,  250;  Ovid, 
250  ;  Shakspeare, 
200;  Milton,  Lyci- 
das.  Parts  of  the 
Bible. 


Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father, 12  chapters ; 
White's  France,  100 
pages ;  Sir  J,  Mack- 
intosh's En<;land, 
250  pages  of  Vol. 
11.  ;  Geography, 
passim  ;  Book  of 
Judges,  with  Stan- 
ley's Palestine. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done  in 
the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Obser\ation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


I 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


2  copies,  60  lines,  ori- 
ginal on  some  sub- 
ject. 


2  copies,  20-30  lines, 
original  on  some 
subject. 


None. 


See    other   Re- 
turns. 


4  copies,  120  lines, 
original  on  some 
subject. 


2  copies,  30-40  lines, 
original  on  some 
subject. 


None. 


See    other    Re- 
turns. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


2  copies,  40  lines,  from 
some  passage  con- 
strued in  form. 


40  copies,  640  lines, 
from  "British  Poets ;" 
Dublin  pieces, 

adapted. 


28  copies,  280  lines, 
from  easy  bits  of 
English  Poetry, 

adapted,   with   many 
words  given. 


See    other   Re- 
turns. 


10  lessons  of  an  hour  each, 
on  laying  down  coast  out- 
line, rivers,  &c.  on  a  map. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


A  paper  given 
after  each  lesson 
to  test  their  un- 
derstanding of 
what  was  told 
them,  and  their 
ability  to  apply 
it. 


And  see  Table  B  b. 


20  copies,  400  lines, 
from  the  books  being 
construed  in  form. 


56  copies,  1,120  lines, 
Kennedy's  Materials, 
Crombie's  Gym- 
nasium, Foliorum 
Centuiice. 


28  copies,  560  lines, 
chiefly  from  Wilkins' 
Elementary  Greek 
Prose  Book. 


See    other    Re- 
turns. 


Orioinal. 


English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign 

Verse 

An  occasional  copy. 

An  occasional  copy. 

None. 

None. 

Prose 

An  occasional  copy. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


A  few  translations  from 
Greek  choruses;  say  6. 


Prose. 


None. 


Walford's  2nd  Verse 
Book ;  Wilkins'  Ly- 
rics; Moberly's  Verses, 
about  1,000.' 


Dr.  Kennedy's  Curri- 
culum ;  about  50 
pages. 


Beatson's  Iambics,  say 

200. 


None. 


None. 


-U 


None. 


Maps  illustrating  work  done ; 
say  24. 


See  Table  B  b. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 
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2. 

Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Ho^ks  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Herodotus,  Sallust,  Ovid, 
Cicero,  Horace ;  Text 
only,  no  notes. 

Euripides  Hecuba ;  Eng- 
lish Notes,  very  brief 
atid  few  ;  published  by 
P.irker,  West  Strand. 

Grammars,  Wordsworth's 
Greek,  Kennedy's  Latui. 

CoUis'  Greek  and  Latin 
Verb  Card. 

Walford's  Second  Series 
of  Latin  Elegiacs ;  Wil- 
kins's  Latin  Lyrics  ; 
Beatson's  Greek  Iam- 
bics; Moberly's  Praxis ; 
Kennedy's  Curriculum. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

vixio.  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and  Matter 

have  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  same 

Year. 


Smith's  smaller 
Classical  Dic- 
tionary; Atlas, 
Arrowsmith, 
or  Butler,  or 
Spruner,  or 
Keith  John- 
stone. 

Liddeir  and 
Scott's  larger 
Lexicon ;  An- 
drew's, Smith's 
or  Riddle's 
Latin  Diction- 
ary; Yonge's 
English-Greek; 
Riddle  and 
Arnold's  Eng- 
lish-Latin ; 
Maltby's  Greek 
Gradus  ;Yonge 
or  Arnold's 
Latin  Gradus; 
or  Quicherat's 
Thesaurus. 


Herodotus  IV.,  Ixi- 
Ixxxvii.,  cxviii.- 
clx.  ;  Sallust,  Ju- 
guriha,  c.  i.-xxv  ; 
Ovid's  Fasti,  IV., 
500  lint's,  not  en- 
tirely consecutive ; 
Euripides,  Hecuba; 
Cicero,  Pro  lege 
Manilla  ;  Horace, 
Odes,  4th  Book  ; 
St.  John's  Gospel, 
c.  i.-x.;  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  c.  i.-viii. 


Place-taking  form. 

Call  up  each  boy  to  con- 
strue and  parse,  at  least 
once  each  week  ;  gene- 
rally six  at  each  of  the 
eight  construing  les- 
sons. Give  him  marks 
for  his  performance 
(maximum  100  out  of 
SOO  maximum  total  of 
week's  marks),  apart 
from  those  he  gets  by 
his  place  at  the  end  of 
lesson. 

Pass  all  his  mistakes 
down  the  form,  and  let 
the  best  ansv\erer  come 
up.  If  the  mistake  is 
not  answered  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  not 
invariablytakeit  to  the 
top,  but  ask  it  wherever 
attention  seems  to  flag. 

Hear  repetitions  (except 
Bible)  in  the  same  way, 
passing  down  mistakes, 
calling  up  in  no  fixed 
order,  but  putting  on 
every  boy  in  each 
lesson. 


iEneid,IX., 200  lines; 
Fasti,lV..200lines; 
Hecuba,  300  lines; 
Horace,  OdesIV.,344 
lines,  during  the  2 
half-years. 

Milton's  Lycidas  ; 
Shakspeare's  Heniy 
Vlll.,  A.  iv.  Sc.  2., 
170  lines,  part  of  2 
holiday  tasks. 

300  verses,  more  or 
less,  of  the  Psalms 
or  New  Testament. 


I 


White's  France  (illus- 
trated and  enlivened 
from  Carlylc's 

French  Revolu- 
tion), p.  432-534; 
Mackintosh's  Eng- 
land, Vol.  II.,  p  1- 
130;  Hughes'  Geo- 
graphy, France, with 
maps;  Alpine  Sys- 
tem, with  rivers 
flowing  south,  and 
cities  on  them, 
partly  Hughes, 

partly  Johnson's 
Handbook.  During 
2  half  years. 

Mackintosh's  Eng- 
land,Vol. IL,  p.  131- 
247  ;  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,  12 
chapters.  Part  of 
2  holiday  tasks. 

Judges,  with  Stan- 
ley's Palestine. 


Homer,  small  Oxford  edi- 
tion ;  Ovid,  Cookesley's 
Electa  ex  Ovidio ;  also 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Paley^s 
edition ;  Horace,  Mac- 
hane's  smaller  edition  ; 
Anthologia,  Rugby  edi- 
tion; Virgil's  Eclogues, 
smvll  Oxford  edition ; 
Ceesar,  Long's  edition  ; 
Liddell's  smaller  History 
of  Rome;  Hughes' Geo- 
graphy ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar ;  Ken- 
nedy's Latin  Grammar  ; 
CoUis's  Cards  of  Irregu- 
lar Greek  and  Latin 
verbs  ;  Moberly's  Latin 
Elegiac  Verse  Book  ; 
Walford'sditto;Wilkins's 
Latin  Lyrics;  Kennedy's 
Curriculum  ;  Moberly's 
Praxis. 


Smaller  Liddell 
and  Scott's 
Lexicon  ; 

Smith's  Latin 
Dictionary  ; 
Long's  Atlas, 
or  the  Harrow 
ditto ;  a  clas- 
sical diction- 
ary, either 
smaller  Smith, 
or  Rich's;  Gra- 
dus, Young  or 
Arnold;  Eng- 
lish-LatinLexi- 
con,  either  Rid- 
dle's or  Yonge. 


Virgil, the  Eclogues; 
Homer,  II.  X.  and 
XXIIL  ;  Caesar, 
Books  IV.  and  VI. ; 
Ovid  (Electa  ex 
Ovidio,  Cookedey)^ 
500  lines;  Horace, 
Book  IV.,  Odes; 
Aiithologia(Evans), 
200  lines. 


A  Latin  lesson  averages 
35  lines,  a  Greek  '^2  ; 
in  the  Ibrmer  the  less 
familiar  words,  in  the 
latter  nearly  every  word 
is  parsed.  Each  boy, 
who  is  called  up,  con- 
strues from  2 to  4  lines; 
if  he  make  mistakes,  he 
is  corrected  and  "  takeq 
up''  by  some  one  be- 
low him.  If  he  does 
well  he  keeps  his  place, 
and  gets  extra  marks. 
Every  one  is  marked  at 
the  end  of  lesson  by  his 
place  in  form,  his  num- 
ber, i.  e.  from  the  bot- 
tom. 


About  650  lines  made 
up  of  Horace,  Ovid, 
and  Virgil  ;  and 
ten  verses  of  the 
Bible  weekly. 


Joshua,  Judges,  Sam- 
uel, 1.  and  II. ;  and 
Gospel  of  St,  Luke 
in  English  ;  History 
of  Greece  (Smith, 
120  pages  ;  History 
of  Rome  (Liddell), 
120  pages;  Hughes' 
Geography  (say)  50 
pages. 


«  M  o  i~ 


w 


Homer,  small  Oxford  edi- 
tion ;  Ovid,  Cookesley''s 
Electa  ex  Ovidio ;  also 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Pnley's 
edition  ,-  Horace,  Mac- 
leane's  smaller  edition  ; 
Anthologia,  Rugby  edi- 
tion; Virgil's  Eclogues, 
small  Oxford  edition  ; 
Caesar,  Long^s  edition ; 
Liddell's  smaller  History 
of  Rome  ;  Hughes'  Geo- 
graphy ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar  ;  Ken- 
nedy's Latin  Grammar; 
Coliis's  Cards  of  Irregu- 
lar Greek  and  Latin 
verbs ;  Moberly's  Latin 
Elegiac  Verse  Book  ; 
Walford'sditto ;  Wilkins's 
Latin  Lyrics;  Kennedy's 
Curriculum ;  Moberly's 
Praxis. 


Smaller  Liddell 
and       Scott's 
Lexicon ; 
Smith's    Latin 
Dictionary  ; 
Long's    Atlas, 
or  the  Harrow 
ditto ;    a  clas- 
sical    diction- 
ary,        either 
smaller  Smith, 
orRich's;  Gra- 
dus, Young  or 
Arnold  ;  Eng- 
lish Latin  Lex- 
con, either  Rid- 
dle's or  Yonge, 


Iliad,  X.,  XXIII.    1- 

800  ;  Anthologia 
{Rugby  edition)^  p. 
41-61  ;  Ovid  (Eton 
selections) ;  Lao- 
dameia  Protesilao, 
Dido  JEnese,  and 
Nos.  v.,  VI.,  and 
XIV.— LXXIV.  ; 
LXXVIL-LXXXL, 
Virgil,  Eel.,  V.-X.  ; 
Horace,  Odes,  Book 
IV.;  Cjfisar,  Bell. 
Gall.,  Books  IIL, 
IV.,  and  VIL,  chap. 
i-lvii.  ;  St.  Luke  in 
Greek,  chap,  i.-xiv. 

The  above  was  the 
work  done  in  form  ; 
each  boy,  with  two 
exceptions,prepared 
besides  this,  in  tu- 
tor, Homer,  Iliad, 
VL ;  Virgil,  ^neid, 
IX.,  1-620. 

N.B.  The  two  boys 
who  did  not  prepare 
classical  subjects 
with  their  tutor,read 
extra  mathematics 
instead. 


An  average  of  6  boys 
"set  on"  to  construe  at 
each  lesson,  so  that  each 
boy  may  be  put  on 
twice  a  week.  The  boy 
set  on  construes,  parses, 
and  explains  allusions 
occurring  in  his  piece; 
all  errors  pasted  down 
the  form,  and  places 
taken  accordingly. 

The  whole  lesson  always 
construed  to  the  form 
by  the  master,  after  the 
boys  have  finished. 

A  Lptin  lesson  averages 
35  lines;  a  Greek  i:D. 

Marks  are  given  for  con- 
struing, and  at  the  end 
of  the  lesson  every  boy 
is  also  marked  by  his 
place  in  form. 


Ten  verses  of  the 
Bible  weekly  ; 
Horace,  200  lines; 
Ovid,  300  lines; 
Virgil,  150  lines; 
Greek  Grammar  to 
end  of  verbs  in  fxi ; 
Latin  Grammar,  Ac- 
cidence, rules  for 
Gender,  and  Syn- 
taxis  Minor  (special 
rules)  ;  Coliis's  ir- 
regular Greek  and 
Latin  verbs. 


Liddell's  smaller  His- 
toryof  Rome  ;  '*  The 
Punic  and  the  Civil 
Wars  ;"  Hughes' 
Geography,  North 
America  ;  St. 

Luke's    Gospel    in 
English. 
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TABLE  C— EUGBY. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction, 
forming  Part  of  the  regular 
I      Work  of  the  Form,  and 
I     taught  either  by  Lecture, 
j  Demonstration,  Experiment, 
i      or  Observation,  with  the 
I  Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 
I     them,  or  of  Ground  gone 
1       over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  *'  other 

subjects." 


Original. 


Verse. 


English. 


None. 


Prose. 


2  or  3  copies,  15  to  50 
lines  each. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


5  or  6  copies  on  easy 
subjects,  varying 
from  1  to  10  lines 
each. 


None. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


3  or  4  copies,  descrip- 
tive, not  essays,  5  to 
20  lines  each. 


None. 


None, 


Trauslation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


2  or  3,  15  to  20  lines 
each. 


None. 


65  copies,  650  lines  in 

all  ;  Walford's  2nd 
Book  for  Elegiacs ; 
Wilkin's  Lyrics. 


40  copies  on  paper, 
600  lines  in  all. 

30  lessons  viva  voce, 
with  .Moberly's  PraxiS; 
or  Kennedy's  Curri- 
culum ;  600  lines  in 
all. 


18  copies,  150  lines  in 
all ;  Beatson's  Greek 
Iambics. 


None 


None. 


None. 


Original. 


Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

One  copy. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


Moberly's  Elegiacs  and 
Wilkins's  Lyrics,  twice 
or  three  times  a  week  ; 
average  number  (say) 
8  lines  a  time ;  in  year 
(say)  450  elegiacs,  200 
lyrics.* 


None. 


Twice  a  week  from 
Jloberly's  Praxis, 
and  dictation,  about 
20  lines  a  time,  in  year 
(say)  800  lines. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


One  copy. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None, 


Moberly's  Latin  Verses; 
Walford'sLatin  Verses, 
Part  I. ;  Wilkins's  Ly- 
rics ;  68  copiesj  aver- 
aging 8  lines. 


None. 


Prost. 


None. 


Moberly's  Praxis ; 

Kennedy's  Curricu- 
lum and  translations ; 
40  copies  (about) 
averaging  18  lines; 
about  25  or  30  lessons 
vivd  voce. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


*  The  clever  boys  would  do  considerably  more  than  this, 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 

(.lot  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Edition. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing  or 

or 

translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and  Matter 

have  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  same 

Year. 


Greek  Testament,  Bishop 
Lloyd:  Homer  (Ox/brd 
te.rt)  ;  Ctesar,  Lonff : 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Macmichael  ;  Ovid,  Se- 
lectaex;  I'raxisof  L.atin 
composition,  Jlobcrly  ; 
Examples  in  Elegiac 
Verse,  Moberly ;  Smith's 
History  of  Greece  ; 
Hughes'  Geogaphy 
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Lexicon,     Lid- 
dell  and  .Scott 
(abridged)  ; 
Dictionary 
(Latin),  Yon- 
ge's ;  Gradus, 
any     edition  ; 
Atlas,  Butler's 
orJohnstone's; 
Greek  Gram- 
mar,    Words- 
worth ;   Latin 
Grammar, 
Kennedy ;  La- 
tin and  Greek 
Verbs,  CoUis. 


Ca?sar,  Two  Books  ; 
Ovid,  2,000  lines  ; 
Xenophon,  eight 
chapters  ;  Homer, 
1,000  lines;  Greek 
Testament,  12  chap- 
ters. 

N.B.  —  This  is  an 
average  estimate, 
the  form  having 
been  constituted 
only  in  September 
1861. 


1.  Each  boy  construes 
from  two  totnreetimes 
in  the  week,  for  which 
he  has  a  special  mark. 

2.  He  also  has  many 
questions  in  each  lesson 
passed  to  him,  taking 
places  for  a  successful 
answer.  Numbers  in 
the  form  are  taken 
after  each  lesson. 

3.  In  Greek,  construing 
is  word  by  word,  or 
nearly  so  ;  in  Latin,  a 
sentence  (main  or  sub- 
ordinate) is  taken  to- 
gether. 


Ovid,  Selections,  400 
lines  ;  Psalms  at 
the  rate  of  12 
verses  per  week. 


Smith's  History  of 
Greece,  from  the 
beginning  to  b.  c. 
400. 


L 


Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
plaintext  ;  Homer,]liaa, 
plaintext;  Ovid,  Electa 
Cookesk;/ ;  Caesar.  Long; 
Smith'sHistory  olGrcece 
(the  larger  was  used 
during  the  year  ended 
Midsummer  1861  ;  now 
the  smaller  has  been 
substituted)  ;  Words- 
worth's GreekGrammar, 
Kennedv's  Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  liloberly's  Latin 
Verses ;  Jloberly's  Latin 
Prose  Exercises  ;  Wal- 
ford's  or  Penrose's  Latin 
verses. 


Yonge's    Eng- 
lish-LatinDic- 
tionary;Smith's 
Latin-English 
Dictionary  ; 
l.lddell's  small 
Greek     Lexi- 
con ;   Smith's 
small  Classical 
Dictionary  ; 
Maps,  &c. 


Iliad,  VI.,  500  lines ; 
Ovid,  600  lines ; 
CiEsar,  1st  Book  ; 
Xenophon,  32  pages, 


Homer  {Oxford  trrt)  ; 
Macrnicliael's  Xenophon; 
Long's  Coesar  ;  Eton  se- 
lections from  Ovid  ; 
Greek  Testament ; 

Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar  ;  Kennedy's 
Latin  Grammar;  Mober- 
ly's  Verse  Book ;  Jlo- 
berly's Praxis  ;  Smith's 
History  of  Greece. 


Butler's  Atlas  ; 
Johnstone's 
Atlas;  Liddell 
and  Scott's 
small  Lexicon; 
Riddle's  small 
Latin  Diction- 
ary ;  Yonge's 
English-Latin 
Dictionary. 


g 

s 


Iliad  6th,  200  lines  ; 
Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, 32  pages  ; 
Ca;-ar,  one  Book  ; 
Ovid,  about  600 
lines ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, 12  chapters 
of  St.  Luke. 


A  boy  called  up  to  con- 
strue three  lines  of 
Xenophon.  The  same 
piece  construed  by 
another  boy,  or  by  two 
others,  if  a  hatd  piece; 
questions  asked,  and 
constructions  explained. 
The  same  process  re- 
peated until  the  lesson 
is  linished  ;  provided 
ahvays,  that  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  is 
left  for  parsing.  Each 
boy  is  called  up,  or  as 
many  as  the  time  will 
allow  of,  and  required 
to  parse  a  word  com- 
pletely. 

In  Caesar  or  Ovid  the 
same  method  is  pur- 
sued, except  that  in 
Cfesar  about  five  lines 
are  construed,  in  Ovid 
two  or  four. 

Boys  are  called  up  by 
selection,  and  all  errors 
passed  down  the  form. 


Ovid,  200  lines  every 
half-year.  These 
are  exacted  in  the 
half-yearly  ex.imi- 
uations.  Portions 
of  Scripture  are 
also  learnt,  two  each 
week,  but  these  are 
not  exacted  subse- 
quently. Every  boy 
is  set  on  in  every 
repetition  lesson, 
without  fail. 


Smith's  Greece  to 
the  Persian  wars  ; 
St.Luke  ;  Genesis; 
Exodus. 


Call  up  any  boy,  by 
selection,  to  construe, 
exj)lain  allusions,  and 
parse  ;  then  call  up 
another  boy  to  construe 
the  same  sentence,  and 
answer  similar  ques- 
tions ;  tlien  call  up 
several  in  succession  to 
parse  single  words,  or 
explain  constructions, 
&c.,  always  by  selec- 
tion, till  the  sentence 
is  exhausted,  and  so  on 
through  the  lesson. 
All  errors  passed  down 
the  form,  and  places 
taken  accordingly. 


Ovid,  400  lines  ; 
Psalms,  about  12 
verses  each  week. 


Smith's  History  of 
Greece,  down  to 
the  Persian  wars  ; 
also  the  period  of 
Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 
St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
12  chapters. 


*  This  form  hafing  been  constituted  in  September  1861,  the  statement 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Verso, 


Prose. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Verse, 


Prose. 


Verse. 


Piose. 


English. 


None. 


None. 


None, 


None. 


Enrfish. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


English. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amoimt  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Groimd  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


OEicreAi.. 


Latin. 


None. 


None. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Elegiacs   (lloberly's), 
550. 


None. 


Praxis       (Moberly's), 
'200  sentences. 


None. 


OmeiNAt. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


400  lines  of  Moberly's 
Latin  Verses  ;  480 
lines  of  Penrose  or 
Walford. 


60  to  80  pages  of  Mo- 
berly's Praxis,  to  be 
translated  into  Latin 
prose. 


None. 


None. 


Original. 


Latin. 


None 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


70  copies,   about   490 
lines. 


None. 


40    copies,  about  600 
lines. 


None. 


subjoined  is  of  what  would  have  been  done  in  the  year. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Ham  el's  Gram- 
mar, 70  exer- 
cises. 


Modern  Foreign 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Jlodcrn  Foreign, 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


3  K  3 


9. 

Methods 

emijioyed  to 

lest 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


See  Table  B  b. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


2. 

Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 
viva  iioce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Methods  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance  and  Matter 

have  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the  same 

Year. 


«  2: 

o  i- 


si 


3 


Xenophon's  Anabasis  (no 
particular  edition)  ;Ken- 
nedy's  Palfestra  Latina; 
Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar  ;  Kennedy's 
Latin  Grammar;  Mark- 
ham's  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  Smith's  History 
of  Greece. 


Smith's  Classical 
Dictionaries  ; 
no  Atlas  in 
particular  re- 
quired. Maps 
with  the  out- 
lines pricked, 
are  occasion- 
ally brought 
in  and  filled 
up  by  the  boys 
in  school ;  the 
rivers,  mount- 
tains,  places, 
&c.  to  be  in- 
serted, being 
dictated  at  the 
time  by  the 
master. 


Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
about  370  lines, 
from  Books  I.  and 
IV.;  Kennedy's 

Palzestra,        prose, 
about     9(!0     lines ; 
Kennedy's 
tra,     verse, 
350  lines. 


Palces- 

about 


In  construing  lessons, 
the  first  boy  called  up 
reads  the  Latin  or 
Greek  sentence,  and 
then  reads  it  off  in 
English,  tf.^f. :  — 

'*  PuppibusegressusLatia 
stetit  exul  in  herba." 

'*  Having  gone  forth  from 
his  ships,  there  stood  a 
banished  man  on  the 
sod  of  Latium." 

The  second  boy  called  up 
construes  his  passage, 
e.g. :  — 

*' Felix  exilium  cui  locus 
illefuit."  Felix,  happy 
he,  cui,  to  whom,  locus 
ille,  that  spot,  exilium 
fuit,  was  a  place  of 
banishment. 


In  so  elementary  a 
form  so  much  time 
must  be  given  to 
learning  the  Greek 
and  Latin  gram- 
mars by  heart,  that 
there  is  little  room 
for  committing 
classical  passages  to 
memory ;  about  100 
lines,  however,  of 
Ovid  have  generally 
been  learnt  for  the 
examinations  at 
Midsummer  and 
Christmas.  Also 
the  English  Poetry 
alluded  to  in  No.  7 
of  this  Table,  under 
the  head  of  verse 
translation. 


This  is  done  in  order  that  the  boys  may  be  practised  in  both  methods  of  rendering  Latin 
and  Greek  into  English,  the  third  boy  as  first,  the  fourth  as  the  second,  and  so  on.  In 
asking  questions,  whether  parsing,  historical,  or  geographical,  the  question  is  first  given 
out,  and  then  the  boy  named  who  is  required  to  answer  it,*'.,^. ; — fT^-J/t,  parse,  Fitzherbert. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  continued  attention  of  the  whole 
form.  The  parsing  sometimes  precedes  the  construing,  sometimes  is  intermixed 
with  it,  and  sometimes  follows  it.  All  errors  are  passed  down  the  form,  and  places 
taken  accordingly  ;  but  as  this  in  itself  is  not  a  fair  test  (because  a  boy  may  have  done 
badly  throughout  the  lesson,  and  by  a  single  answer  mount  to  the  top  just  before  the 
places  are  marked),  marks  are  given  for  construing  and  parsing  to  each  boy  called  up, 
according  to  his  proficiency.  This  unavoidable  unfairness  of  place-taking  alone  is 
also  counterbalanced  by  the  mode  in  which  lessons  by  heart  are  heard.  The  boys  in 
these  are  classed  in  several  columns,  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  first  column 
contains  those  who  say  their  portinns  by  heart  perfectly  and  fluently ;  the  second,  those 
who  say  right,  but  not  fluently;  the  third,  those  who  can  correct  themselves  when 
tlicy  are  told  that  they  are  wrong;  and  the  last,  those  who  fail  altogether.  Those  in 
the  first  column  have  a  mark  of  40,  those  in  the  second  of  30,  thpse  in  the  third  of  20, 
those  in  the  fourth,  0. 


Markham's  Eng- 
land, 150  pages. 
Smith's  Greece,  100 
pages. 


bl 


K  o 

•  c  bo 

W    C    r- 

•^  „•« 
»o  ^  — 

.  _  o 

S   C-g 


Wilkins*  Greek  Delectus ; 
Kennedy's  Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar ;  Brad- 
ley's Exercises  in  Latin 
Composition  ;  Penrose's 
Exercises  in  Latin  Verse 
Composition ;  Kennedy's 
Palaestra  Latina;  Ken- 
nedy's Tirocinium  ; 
Markham's  History  of 
England. 


Any  school  At- 
las. The  books 
used  for  trans- 
lation or  com 
position  in- 
clude vocabu- 
laries. 


It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  is  done 
in  this  part  of  the 
school  in  transla- 
tion and  compo- 
sition, ai  the  same 
work  is  done  more 
than  once  during 
the  year,  and  a  por- 
tion only  is  given  for 
examination.  The 
number     of     lines 

"construed  during 
the  year  would  be 
about  400  in  Greek 
Delectus,  500  in 
Paljestra  Latina. 
The  Latin  Gram- 
mar also  serves  in 
part  as  a  construing 
lesson. 


Call  up  boys  by  selection 
to  construe.  All  mis- 
takes passed  down  the 
form,  and  places  taken 
accordingly.  Those 
who  gain  places  pro- 
ceed to  construe  and 
parse  in  order,  so  that 
each  boy  either  con- 
strues a  passage  or 
parses  several  words. 
Numbers  entered  in  a 
book  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson.  After  exercises 
have  been  marked,  the 
boys  are  made  to  go 
over  them  again  in 
form,  explaining  the 
cases,  tenses,  &c. 
Places  taken  and  en- 
tered as  before. 


Collect  and   Gospel 
for        the       week. 
About  500  lines  of 
English         poetry. 
Greek      Grammar,  \ 
as  far  as  the  end  of  ' 
T^Tiw.       In      Latin  i 
Grammar  the  gen-  ' 
der  of  nouns,   &c. 
to    the     extent    of 
about  300  lines. 


Markham's  History 
of  England,  about 
100 pages;  Hughes' 
Geography,  about 
30  pages;  Samuel, 
Book  1.  and  part  of 
Book  IL 
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7. 

The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  year. 

done 

8. 

Other  SuW ects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 

9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 

Original. 

1 

1 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

- 

1 

1                               m 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

None. 

Retranslation  of  Eng- 
lish literally  translated 
from  Latin  verses,  8 
or  10  each  week.  Very 
often  translations   of 
English  poetry  are  re- 
translated into  literal 
English  prose,  which 
the  boys  have  to  trans- 
late  back  again  into 
Latin    elegiac   verse. 
The  original  English 
poetry  has  to  be  writ- 
ten out  on  the  boys' 
fair  copies,  and  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

None, 

None. 

See  Table 

Bb. 

Prose. 

None. 

About  18  sentences  of 
Bradley's      Exercises 
each  week,  amounting 
to  about*450  lines  in 
the  year. 

None. 

None. 

Original. 

English.                                Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse.                   None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1                                         1 

Prose. 

i 
None.                '                None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

None. 

4    verses  every    week 
from  Penrose  s  Elegiac 
Verse;  140  in  the  year. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

1 2  sentences  from  Brad- 
ley's Exercises  every 
week,  making  444sen- 
tences  in  the  year.  In 
the  3rd  Form  Ellis  used 
instead  of  Bradley. 

None. 

None. 

3  K  4 
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So 

V  J= 


25 


Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  bein^  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


For  Grammars  and  Exercise 
books  used,  see  Report  of 
Form  V.  The  Text  books 
usually  supplied  are — 

Homer,  Dindorf ;  Pindar, 
Cnoheslei/  or  Donaldson  ; 
^Oschylusji'aiey;  Sophucles, 
Dindorf;  Aristophanes, 
Holdcn ;  Thucydides,  Ar- 
nold ;  Herodotus,  Dong  ,- 
Plato,  Stallmum;  Aris- 
totle, Oxford ;  Demos- 
thenes, Dindorf;  Horace, 
Orelli  ;  ^'irgil,  Wat/ncr  ; 
Juvenal,  Mayor;  Tacitus, 
Orelli ;  Livy,  Raschig ;  Ci- 
cero (various) ;  Hoetti- 
cher's  Historia  Antiqua; 
Liddell's  Rome  ;  Smith's  or 
Keif^htlcy's  Greece;  Oxford 
Greek  Testament;  Whee- 
ler's Analyses  of  Bible  ; 
Barrett's  Companion  to 
Greek  Testament  ;  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences ;  Butler^s 
Analoj^y ;  Easy  Lessons  in 
Reasoning ;  Sheppard's 
Decline  of  Roman  Empire  ; 
Attwi  ll'sUniversal  History ; 
Butler's  Geography ;  Fou- 
gers's  Classiques  Franpais ; 
Barnard  Smith's  Arithme- 
tic;  Todhunter's  Aln;cbra; 
Todhunter'sTrigononietry ; 
Drew's  Conic  Sections  ; 
Parkinson's  Mechanics  ; 
Todhunter's  Ditferential 
and  Integral  Calculus. 


C  - 

e  o 

go 


3  3 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Rcierence, 
including  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


Lexicon,  Liddell  and 
Scott :  Andrews' 
Latin  Dictionary  ; 
Zumpl's  Annales; 
Maps  and  Plans  to 
Herodotus  and 

Thucydides;  Spiers' 
French  Dictionary; 
Butler's  Atlases  ; 
Smith's       Diction- 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

vivo  voccy  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 
Quantity  of 
each  in  the 
same   Year. 


Homer,  Iliad,  Behker;  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyropjedia,  Dindorf', 
Euripides,  Hecuba,  !\Iedea, 
Oxford  18  mo.;  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  Cicero,  O^iera  Se- 
lecta,  Edinburph^  Bor/d ; 
Tacitus,  Gcrmania,  Agric. 
Annals,  i.  Zo/ (/o»,  T'lilor 
and  Walton;  Virgil,  Wag- 
ner Ed.  I\lin.  ;  NoweU's 
Catechism,  Simphin  and 
Marshall;  Liddell's  History 
of  Rome;  Smith's  History 
of  Greece  ;  Wheeler's 
Analysis  of  Old  Testament 
History;  Student's  Hume; 
Kennedy's  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars,  Palestra  La- 
tina,  Palrestra  Stili,  Palaes- 
tra Musarum  ;  Bradley's 
Latin  Exercises;  Arnold's 
Introductions  to  Latin  and 
Greek  Prose  Composiiion; 
Wilkin's  No'.es  for  Latin 
Lyrics;  Oxenham's  Latin 
Elegiac  Verse  ;  Barnard 
Smith's  Arithmetic  ;  Colen- 
so's  Algebra,  Colenso's 
Trigonometry;  Potts's  Eu- 
clid, smaller  edition ; 
Beautes  des  Ecrivains  Fran- 
gais  anciens  et  modcrnes, 
V.  de  Fivas,  Stk  edition; 
Grammar  of  French  Gram- 
mars, V.  de  Fivas;  Bonne- 
chose's  History  of  France. 


Smith's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Anti- 
quities;  Butler's 
Ancient  and  Modern 
Atlas;  Carey's 

Gradus  ;  Lexicons, 
Greek,  Liddell  and 
Scott  ;  Latin,  An- 
drews' Freund  ; 
Spiers'  French  and 
English  Dictionary. 


Homer's  Hiad,  book 
xviii.,  Odyssey,  book 
viii.;  Pindar,  Nemea, 
Isthmia;  ^^^^schylus, 
Septem.  c.  Thebas, 
Clioephori ;  Sopho- 
cles Antigone, 
CEdipus  Rex,  '(Edi- 
pns  Coloneus ;  Aris- 
tophanes, Achar- 
ncnscs,  Equites, 
Vcspa; ;  Plato,  Hip- 
pias  Major,  lo; 
Thucydides,  book 
iv.;  Demosthenes, in 
Leptinem,  de  'M.  G. 
Legatione;  Herod- 
otus, book  iv. ;  Aris- 
totle, Ethics,  i.  and 
ii. ;  \'irgil,  ^ICn.  vi. 
Georg.  iii. ;  Horace 
Carm.  books  1  and 
4,  Epodes  Sat.  book 
ii.,  Epp.  books  i.,  ii., 
ad  Pisones;  Lu- 
can,  book  1 ;  Ex- 
cerpt a  from  Lucre- 
tius and  Martial; 
Cicero  de  Orticiis, 
iii. ;  Epist.  ad  Att., 
ii. ;  Philipp.  ii.  ; 
Tacitus,  Hist,  book 
ii. ;  Livy,  books  ix., 
X. ;  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel;  Epistles  to 
Romans  and  Gala- 
tians;  Classiques 
Fran^ais,  St.  Simon 
Fontenelle,Montes- 
quieUjFenelon.  <ic., 
80  pages. 


The  boy  "called  up"  reads 
aloud  the  Greek  or  Latin 
till  stopped,  from  10  to  20 
lines  according  to  his  cali- 
bre. Then  he  says  the 
English  of  what  he  has  so 
read,  not  being  stopped  in 
doing  so  unless  he  is  ac- 
tually wrong;  but  liable  to 
correction  at  the  close,  for 
want  of  judgment  or  taste 
in  his  translating.  He  is 
then  questioned  on  the 
passage  as  to  matter,  illus- 
tration, parsing,  Sec.  ac- 
cording to  need.  He  is 
then  marked,  and  another 
called  up,  and  so  on.  W'hen 
the  lesson  is  thus  gone 
through  with  the  boys,  I  go 
through  it  again  myself, 
construing,  commenting, 
and  explaining,  the  boys 
using  their  note-books. 

I\[y  plan  is  always  to  have 
one  Greek  book,  prose  or 
verse,  with  one  Latin 
book,  verse  or  prose,  on 
hand  at  the  same  time  :  as 
Thucydides  and  Horace, 
or  jiEschylus  and  Livy,  and 
about  80  lines  of  one  are 
said  with  40  lines  of  the 
other  at  second  and  third 
lessons.  I  finish  a  book, 
or  a  play,  before  going  to 
another  author.  In  exami- 
nations I  lay  great  stress 
on  preparation  of  matter, 
as  well  as  style  and  verbal 
criticism. 


Virgil,  3  books; 
Horace  (Odes) 
2  books;  Cice- 
ro, 30  chaps,  of 
"  De  ofliciis  ;" 
Sophocles' 
Ajax ;  Greek 
and  Latin 

syntaxes,  once 
a  year  each. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Bible  History, 
A\'heeler's(one 
of  the  Testa- 
ments in  a 
year);  Roman 
History  ;  At- 
will's  Univer- 
sal History  ; 
Butler's  Ana- 
logy. 

It  must  be  ob- 
served that 
boys  are  ad- 
vised and  ex- 
pected to  read 
a  great  deal  of 
matter  not  in- 
cluded in 
school  lessons, 
and  that  they 
have  a  library 
containing  such 
books  asGrotc's 
and  Merivale's 
Histories,  Pic- 
torial and  ]\Ia- 
caiilay's  Eng- 
land, &c.  &c. 


Homer's    Iliad,  xiii., 
xvi. ;  Euripides,  He- 


cuba, ^fedea;  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrop.,  i.  ii., 
VI. ;  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;  Cicero; 
Cato  Major,  Loelius, 
in  Catalinam  i.,  iv.. 
Pro  Archia  Poeta, 
Pro  Leg.  Manil. ; 
Tacitus  Gcrmania  ; 
Virgil ;  iEn.,  vii.,  ix., 
xi. ;  NoweU's  Cate- 
chism (the  whole); 
Les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin;  Extracts 
from  Les  Fables  de 
La  Fontaine. 
During  the  time  re- 
ferred to  in  the  re- 
port there  was  no 
difference  in  the 
work  done  by  the 
two  divisions  of  the 
form.  Some  few, 
never  more  than  3, 
belong  to  the  non- 
collegiate  class,  and 
while  Greek  lessons 
are  going  on.  either  attend  the  mathe- 
matical or  French  lessons  of  other 
forms,  or  employ  themselves  on  Eng- 
lish or  French  history  and  com  position. 
Thus,  in  the  year  referred  to,  were 
gone  through  the  first  7  chapters  of 
Bonnechosc,and  English  history  from 
the  time  of  James  L  to  the  present  time. 


At  the  beginning  of  a  lesson, 
the  last  lesson  is  read  over 
into  English,  by  the  lower 
boys  of  the  Form,  any  one 
falling  for  want  of  prepa- 
ratiim  is  sent  down,  and 
another  called  up.  The 
day's  lesson  is  then  taken, 
the  Latin  or  Greek  being 
first  read  and  then  con- 
strued (Latin  or  Greek  and 
English).  Each  boy  reads 
into  English  the  portion 
construed  by  the  boy  who 
was  up  before  him,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  fresh 
part  of  the  lesson.  Pars- 
ing (piestions  and  others 
relative  to  the  subject  are 
asked  of  the  boy  up,  in 
general,  and  if  not  answer- 
ed are  passed  to  the  others. 
Places  are  not  taken.  If 
time  allows,  after  the 
master  has  given  his  trans- 
lation, and  explanations, 
the  whole  new  lesson  is 
again  read  into  English 
by  some  of  the  lower  divi- 
sion, who  arc  nevertheless 
at  times  called  up  at  first, 
though  not  so  often  as  the 
upper  boys.  A  written 
translation,  of  more  diffi- 
cult i)assages,  is  sometimes 
required  to  be  made  and 
brought  up  immediately 
after  the  lesson. 


Euripides,  200 
lines;  Cicero, 
250  lines  ;  Ta- 
citus, 100  lines; 
Virgil,  500 
lines ;  Greek 
Grammar,Syn- 
tax  and  Ap- 
pendix on  Pre- 
positions ;  La- 
tin Grammar, 
Syntaxis  Ma- 
jor. 


I 


For  Classical 
Autliors  see 
Column  3. 
Wheeler's  Ana- 
lysis of  Old 
Testament  His- 
tory (the 
whole)  ;  Lid- 
dell's History 
of  Konic,  books 
i.toiv.;Smith's 
History  of 
Greece,  books 
i.  to  iii.  Stu- 
dent's Hume, 
from  James  I. 
to  present 
time;  Bonne- 
chose's  History 
of  France,  ch. 
i.-vii. 

The  Geography 
connected  with  all  these  sub- 
jects is  taught  by  means  of 
blank  maps  drawnbythcboys 
themselves  and  brought  up 
with  every  lesson  containing 
geographical  allusions.  The 
Student's  Hume  (during  the 
time  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port) was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  analyses  of 
English  history.  (See  Table 
C.  under  head  English  Prose, 
Original).  The  matter  and 
style  of  poetical  authors  are 
treated  generally  as  those  of 
prose  writers. 
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SHREWSBURY. 


TABLE  C— SHREWSBURY. 


The  Kinds  ami  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

fomiinj;  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  year. 


Method 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  *'  other 

Subjects." 


OUIGINAL. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


None. 


Four  or  five  themes 
or  essays  in  the  year. 


Latin. 


Heroic,  12  ;  Elegiac, 
20;  Lyric,  16  ;  Ex- 
ercises, about  1,000 
lines  in  the  vear. 


26  themes  in  the  year. 


Greek . 


None. 


None. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  al- 
gebra form  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  every  boy  ; 
but  such  boys  as  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  are  further 
instructed  in  trigonometry, 
conic  sections,  mechanics, 
differential  and  integral 
calculus,  according  to  their 
respective  attainments. 

The  upper  division  have  3 
lessons  a  week,  which,  to- 
gether, occupy  4  hours ; 
the  lower  have  2  lessons  a 
week  occupying  3  hours. 

Each  boy  is  also  required  to 
jiroduce  at  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  lessons  an  ex- 
ercise (generally  in  algebra 
or  trigonometi-y)  appointed 
at  the  time  of  the  previous 
lesson. 


Every  boy's  profi- 
ciency in  Euclid 
is  tested  both  I'ivd 
rofe  (with  the 
"  black-board  ") 
and  by  written 
examination  at  the 
lessons.  Profici- 
ency in  other  ma- 
thematical subjects 
is  tested  mainly  by 
written  examina- 
tion. Also  at  the 
end  of  each  half 
year  there  is  a  ge- 
neral examination 
in  all  the  work 
done  in  that  half 
year. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Sometimes  an  epi- 
gram (^ad  libitum)  to 
translate. 


Cicero,  De  officiis, 
about  30  chapters 
in  the  year. 


10  or  12  passages 
into  Latin  verse, 
about  300  lines  in 
the  year. 


PalEDstra  Stili  and 
Curriculum  into 
Latin  once  a  fort- 
night, about  60 
pages  in  the  year  ; 
Arnold's  Latin 

prose  all     once    a 
year. 


200  iambics  from  Pa- 
laestra Musarum, 
No.  8,  and  trochaic 
or  anapaestic  occa- 
sionally for  best 
scholars. 


Passages  occasionally 
given  into  Greek 
jjrosefrom  Palaestra 
Stili,  about  10  pages 
in  the  year ;  Ar- 
nold's Greek  prose 
all*  done  once  a 
year. 


None. 


40  French  exercises 
and  20  passages  to 
translate  into  Eng- 
lish. 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


None. 


Latin. 


Occasional!}',  but 
translations  form 
the  main  part  of  the 
exercises. 


An  English    theme,  Occasional. 

or,  analysis  of  En- 
glish History  about  five  times  in  the  year. 
No  particular  quantity  is  insisted  on,  but 
care  and  attentive  work  are  required. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Non 


No  regular  exercise 
farther  tiian  what 
is  required  in  the 
examination  half- 
yearly. 


Elegiac  and  Heroic, 
35  copies,  about  600 
lines;  partly  from 
various  authors, 
partly  from  Oxen- 
ham's  Latin  Ele- 
giacs ;  20  copies, 
about  400lines  from 
Wilkins's  Lyrics. 


35  copies,  700  lines, 
mainly  from  Ken- 
nedy's Palaestra 
Stili  Latini. 


20  copies,  240  lines, 
by  the  upper  divi- 
sion only ;  the  rest 
doing  either  Latin 
Arnold,  or  extra 
Latin  Lyrics. 


None. 


36  copies  in  French, 
about  720  lines. 


Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
composition  once  a 
week,  two  exercises 
at  a  time.  See  Table  D.,  Saturday, 
7^  to  9.  The  whole  book  is  thus 
gone  through  in  the  course  of  the  half 
year. 


Arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  al- 
gebra form  part  of  the  re- 
gular work  of  every  boy. 
Boys  sufficiently  advanced 
are  instructed  in  trigono- 
metry. 

Both  the  upper  and  lower 
divisions  have  3  lessons  a 
week,  together  occupying 
4  hours. 

Each  boy  is  also  required  to 
produce  an  exercise  (gene- 
rally in  arithmetic)  after 
the  plan  mentioned  under 
the  Sixth  Form. 


Thcmethodsare  the 
same  as  in  the 
Sixth  Form. 


3  L 
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Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books  used, 

beinff  merely 

Books  of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce^  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1861. 


Method  of  hearing  the 
Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 
Authors  whose 

Language 
has  been 

committed 

to  Memory, 
and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the 

same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 
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Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Car- 
michaeVs ;  Arnold's  First 
Greek  Book  ;  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy's Palaestra  Latina 
(containing  Extracts  from 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace, 
and  an  Abstract  of  Roman 
History  in  Latin  Prose)  ; 
Virgil,  Oxford  Text; 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Text  ;  Dr. 
Kennedy's  Greek  and  Latin 
Grammar ;  I-ivy,  Oxford 
Text;  Bradley's  Latin 
Exercises;  Arnold's  Greek 
and  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition ;  Outlines  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  English  His- 
tories ;  Sinclair's  Explana- 
tion of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism ;  Riddle's  Scripture 
History;  Greek  Testament ; 
Sullivan's  Geography  ; 
L'Histoire  de  France, 
Fkury ;  Grammaire  des 
grammaires  par  V.  De 
Fivas  ;  Hall's  Second 
Course  ;  Case's  Jlaterials 
for  French  Prose  Compo- 
sition. 
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Liddell    and    Scott's 
smaller  Greek 

Lexicon;  Riddle's 
smaller  Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 


Upper. — Virgil,  ^n- 
eid,  two  books, 
Ovid's  Fasti,  two 
books;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  four 

books  ;  Livy,  50 
chapters ;  Palccstra ; 
the  prose  extracts, 
and  the  selections 
from  Ovid  (about 
400 lines);  Fleury's 
Histoire  de  France 
(about  100  pages). 

Lower. — Ovid's  Fasti, 
two  books;  Arnold's 
First  Greek  Book; 
Dr.  Kennedy's  Pa- 
IcEStra ;  the  prose 
extracts  and  the 
selections  from 
Ovid  (about  400 
lines)  ;  Fleury's 
Histoire  de  France 
(about  100  pages)  ; 
Greek  Testament 
(about  half  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel). 


Any  one  of  the  boys  being 
called  upon  stands  up  and 
reads  the  Latin  or  Greek 
till  told  to  stop.  He  then 
construes  what  he  has  read, 
taking  the  Latin  or  Greek 
by  a  few  words  at  a  time, 
and  rendering  them  into 
English,  as  literally  as 
possible.  He  is  then  ques- 
tioned in  the  syntax  and 
parsing.  When  the  lesson 
has  been  gone  through, 
the  boys,  as  they  sit,  are 
questioned  haphazard  to 
see  how  far  they  have  at- 
tended to  the  questions 
asked,  or  the  explanations 
given,  in  the  course  of  the 
lesson.  Occasionally,  also, 
the  previous  lesson  is  con- 
strued, and  questions  on  it 
asked,  with  the  same  ob- 
ject. 

Boys  are  punished  for  proved 
inattention,  but  there  is  no 
"  taking  places."  The 
order  oi  boys  in  the  form 
is  changed  once  a  month, 
according  to  the  master's 
general  impression,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of 
the  boys' marks  (which  are 
given  for  every  lesson,  and 
summed  up  ni  a  weekly 
average). 


Upper. —  Ovid's 
Fasti,  about 
1,800  lines. 
Lower. — ■  Ovid's 
Fasti,  about 
1,200  lines. 
Upper  and  Low- 
er.— Greek  and 
Latin  Gram- 
mar, as  in 
column  1. 

Such  boys  as  are 
excused  Ovid's 
Fasti  repeat 
from  Milton's 
Poetical  Works 
about  1,200 
lines. 


Outlines  of  His- 
tory, as  in  co- 
lumn 1 ;  Rid- 
dle's Scripture 
History  (the 
whole) ;  Sul- 
livan's geo- 
graphy gene- 
ralized (about 
200  pages)  ; 
Arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, and  Eu- 
clid; Sinclair's 
Explanation  of 
the  Church 
Catechism(the 
whole). 


Arnold's  First  Greek  Book  ; 
Dr.  Kennedy's  ^  Greek 
Grammar  ;  Dr.  Kennedy's 
Latin  Grammar  ;  Dr. 
Kennedy's  Palaestra  Latina ; 
Dr.  Kennedy's  Tirocinium  ; 
Walford's  Latin  Verses ; 
Arnold's  Latin  Verses ; 
Bradley's  Latin  Exercises ; 
Arnold's  Latin  Exercises ; 
Child's  History  of  Rome, 
Greece,  and  England ; 
Sullivan's  Geography  ; 
Riddle's  Scripture  History ; 
Sinclair,  Church  Cate- 
chism ;  Girdlestone,Church 
Catechism ;  Hall's  French 
Reading  Lessons  ;  Hall's 
Second  French  Course ; 
Euclid  (Port's) ;  Barnard 
Smith's  Arithmetic  ;  Co- 
lenso's  Algebra :  Latin 
Vocabulary;  Spelling  Book 
superseded;  L'Histoire  De 
France,  par  Flcury. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
small  Greek  Dic- 
tionary ;  Andrews' 
Latin  Dictionojy  ; 
Butler's  Atlases. 


Upper  Third.— Ar- 
nolds First  Greek 
Book — the  whole  ; 
Palasstra  Latina, 
prose  and  verse 
extracts,  nearly  the 
whole. 

Lower  Third. — Ar- 
nold's First  Greek 
Book,  to  ex.  20 ; 
Palsestra  Latina 
prose,  from  p.  154 
to  185  ;  verse,  from 
96  to  106. 

Second.  —  Arnold's 
First  Greek  Book, 
to  ex.  II  ;  Tiroci- 
nium, from  p.  24  to 
the  end. 

The  1st  form  does  not 
get  beyond  the  Latin 
Accidence;  Fleury's 
Histoire  de  France 
(about  50  pages); 
Hall's  Second 

Course  (nearly  the 
whole);  Hall's  First 
Course  (about  60 
pages). 


We  begin  by  going  through 
the  previous  lesson.  A 
boy  reads  the  Greek  or 
Latin  until  he  is  told  to 
stop,  and  then  translates 
literally  the  piece  which 
he  has  read,  taking  the 
Greek  or  Latin  words. 
The  new  lesson  is  then 
gone  through  in  the  same 
way ;  after  which  most  of 
the  words  in  the  lesson  are 
carefully  parsed.  The  boys 
do  not  change  places,  but 
receive  a  mark  for  each 
lesson.  At  the  end  of  each 
week  they  are  told  what 
their  marks  for  the  week 
are,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  these  marks  are 
added  together,  and  the 
boys  take  a  new  order, 
which  they  keep  for  the 
next  month. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  3rd  do 
their  construing  and  gram- 
mar lessons  separately.  In 
the  others  they  are  taken 
together. 


Extracts  from  Sinclair  on  the 
Ovid  and  Ti-  Church  Catc- 
bulltis,  about  chism ;  the 
250  lines.  whole.       Gir- 

For  the   Upper       dlestone. 
3rd   only,   the     The    2nd   form 
rest         doing       has  gone 

grammar.  through      the 

part         called 

"  The  Young 
Churchman  Armed,"  three  times  ; 
History  of  England  to  the  end  of 
reign  of  George  H. ;  Sullivan's 
Geography,  Europe ;  Arnold's 
Latin  Exercises,  to  ex.  15,  four 
times  over;  Riddle's  Scripture 
History;  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament ;  Old  Testament  to 
chapter  viii. ;  Greek  Grammar  to 
the  end  of  verbs  in  fxi  (3rd 
form);  2nd  form  to  the  end  ol 
the  contracted  verbs ;  Latin 
Grammar  to  the  end  of  Syntaxis 
Minor  and  Prosody. 


•  Mr.  Burbury  vacated  the  Second  Mastership  in  June  18G1. 
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TABLE  C.—SHREWSBtn^Y. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (as  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjectsof  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


None. 


None. 


Greek.  Modern  Foreign 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


A'erse. 


None. 


2  copies  (12  or  16  lines  each) 
weekly,  translated  from 
English,  which  is  dictated 
by  the  master. 


None. 


Prose. 


Occasional    translations 
of  selected  passages. 


1  copy  weekly,  about  30  lines, 
of  a  passage  selected,  or  of 
one  dictated  by  the  master. 


1  exercise 
weekly, 
written, 
and  also 

gone 
through 
orally. 


None. 


1  copy  weekly  in  French, 

about  15  lines  (transla- 
tion of  the  exeicises 
in  De  Fivas'  French 
Grammar). 
French. — A  few  of  the 
more  advanced  boys 
together  with  the  non- 
coYlegiates  of  the  5th 
form  send  in  every 
alternate  week  an  ad- 
ditional translation  of 
about  20  lines  selected 
from  "  Case's  Materials 
for  French  Prose  Com- 
position.'' 


Arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  al- 
gebra form  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  every  boy. 

Both  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Divisions  have  3  lessons  a 
week,  together  occupying 
4  hours. 

Each  boy  is  required  to  do 
an  exercise  similar  to  that 
in  the  5th  form. 


9. 

■  Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


The  methods  are 
the  same  as  in  the 
6th  form. 


Orioinal. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Pro^o. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


None. 


Walford's. 


None. 


French. 


None. 


Bradley ;  Arnold. 


None. 


Hall's    Second     French 

Course. 
One  exercise  weekly  for 

the      more      advanced 

boys. 
One  exercise  weekly  from 

Hall's  First  Course  for 

beginners,  or  for  those 

boyswho  havelearntbut 

a  short  time. 


Arithmetic  and  Euclid  fomi 
part  of  the  regular  work  of 
every  boy  in  the  3rd,  2nd, 
and  1st  forms. 

These  forms  have  4  lessons  a 
week,  together  occupying 
4  hours. 

Each  boy  is  also  required  to 
do  an  exercise  similar  to 
that  in  the  5th  form. 

A  few  boys  sufficiently 
advanced  are  further  in- 
structed in  algebra. 


The  methods  are 
the  same  as  in  the 
6th  form. 


3  L  2 
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TABLE    D. 

SHOWIXCr 


The  Employment  of  Time  in  Lessons,  and  the  Composition  done,  by  each  Division  within  a  given  period. 

ETON. 


FiEST  Division,  Si.xth  Fokm,  akd  Pakt  op  Upper  FiFTn, 
32  Boys.     The  Head  Master. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  two  School  Terms,  fi-om 
January  16  to  August  2. 


Lessons. 


Su  dav    f  ^°  school  lessons.  All  done  with  the 


Monday 


tutor. 

C  7   to   7fi  orTitoS}.  Accordins    to 
I  time  of  year,  Greek  Testa- 

1  nient. 

1  11  to  12.  Mathematical  .school. 
I  3  to  SJ.  Homer  Odys.,  .45  lines. 
I.  51  to   6.   "■ 

m 

I    81  to 


9. 


Tuesday 


"Wednes- 
day    - 


Thurs- 
day 


Kriday  ■ 


Saturday 


Cicero  Epistles. 

Repeat  Theocritus,  45  lines. 

Eurip.  Ion.,   lEsch.    Aga- 
,  mcmiion. 

}U   to  12.  Luirct.liib.L Virgil, Georg. 

I,  Il.Crt  lines. 
L  Half  Holiday. 

C  7i'  Ecpe.it  Virgil  or  Lucretius. 

)xi   tollJ.Homcr  Odvs. 
)   S   to   8J.  Cicero,  Epistles. 
L  5   to   6.  Mathematical  school. 

17i  Repeat  Ovid's  Fasti,  40. 

8i  Repeat  Grccli  Play,  50  lines. 

11   to  11  J.  Thucyd.  Lib.  III.  Deuiosth. 
3.  Repeat  Demosth. adv.  Zeno- 

tlierium  et  Apaturium. 

Repeat  Homer,  90  lines. 
)  12.  Mathematical  school. 
i.   Horace,  Satires  or  Epistles 
70  lines. 
5}  to   6.  Demosth.  or  Thucyd. 

Repeat  Horace,  90  lines, 
to   9.  Eurip.  Ion.  .^sch.  Agamem- 
non. 


11   to 
■i    S   to 

u, 

fit 


Ul   to  nf.  Theocritus,  45  lines. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 


Greek  construing 
Greek  repetition 
Latin  construing 
Latin  repetition 
Mathematical 


■  4 

■  4 

■  3 
.  3 

22 


Compositions. 


A  Latin  theme  set 
ou  Saturday,  not 
less  than  30  lines, 
shown  up  to  the 
tutor,  at  such  time 
as  he  fixes  to  the 
Head  Master,  on 
"Wednesday  morn- 
ins:.  A  translation 
from  an  English 
author  into  Latin, 
andoneinto  Greek, 
not  less  than  once 
in  each  school 
time. 

A  copy  of  Latin 
verse,  if  Hexame- 
ters not  less  than 
40 ;  if  elejnacs,  not 
less  than30,  set  on 
Monday,  shown  up 
to  the  tutor  the 
time  fixed  by  him 
to  the  Head"  Mas- 
ter on  Friday 
morning.  A  copy 
of  Greek  iambics 
once  in  four  weeks, 
about  30  lines.  A 
copy  of  lyrics 
about  three  times 
in  each  school 
term.* 

A  set  of  questions 
in  divinity,  set  on 
Saturday,  shown 
up  to  Head  Mas- 
ter Monday  mom- 
iug. 

A  translation  from 
a  Greek  or  Latin 
author  into  Eng- 
lish every  week  in 
which  a  saint's 
day  occurs. 


*  The  doing  Greek  iambics  or  Latin  verse  is  optional,  the  lyrics 
are  compulsory. 


N.B.— The  above  scheme  is  that  of  a  regvlar  week's  work.  But 
this  is  often  broken  in  upon  by  saints'  days,  anniversary,  commemo- 
ration, &c.  The  present  school  term  of  12  weeks  contains  6  regular 
weeks. 

The  boys  in  this  Division  during  the  present  school  time  (Apinl 
1862)  write  two  Enp;Iish  essays,  ou  subjeets  set  by  the  Head  Master 
one  month  before  they  are  written ;  they  arc  referred  to  books  for 
information  on  the  subject  and  allowed  three  hours  and  a  half  to  write 
the  exercise. 

They  have  also  a  portion  of  ancient  and  modern  history  set  during 
each  school  time,  in  which  they  aj-o  examined  by  papers  dui'ing  the 
last  week  of  the  school  time. 

I  am  not  able  at  this  distance  of  time  to  state  with  accuracy  the 
amount  of  composition  and  repetition  done  in  the  year  ended  July 
1861;  but  I  hope  that  the  statement  of  the  work  of  a  school  time,  as 
given  above,  will  afford  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  the  work  done, 

Chaeles  O.  Goodfokd. 
April  15,  1862. 


Seco>t>  Dinsiox,  Part  of  L^pper  Fifth  Form,  32  Boys. 
Rev.  F.  E.  Durnfokd. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Ko  school. 

A  page  of  questions  is  set  on  Satur- 
day, to  be  done  on  Sunday,  shown 
up  on  Monday. 

■  7i  to   8.      Greek  Testament  Epistle. 
11    to  12.      ^Mathematics. 
S   to   3t,    Homer  Odyssey,  5  to  0,40 
lines  a  lesson. 
Livy,24th  book,  or  Cicero's 
Letters,    40      lines      a 
lesson. 


Compositions. 


A  Latin  prose  exer- 
cise weekly,  origi- 
nal or  translation 
at  tlie  discretion 
of  the  master,  (the 
Head  Master,)  not 
less  than  40  lines, 
usually  50  or  60. 


Lesson. 


Compositions. 


7Jto   8. 
8   toS|. 


Tuesday  • 


"Wednes- 
day    - 


Greek  play,  45  lines  Aga- 
memnon, Antigone. 

Repeat  Poeta)  Gra'ci : 
Saturday's  Greek  Les- 
son. 

Lucretius,  orTirgirsGcor- 
gics  or  Eclogues,  60 
lines. 

Half  Holiday. 

r  71  to   8.34.  Kepeat   Ovid's  Pasti,  40 
lines,  showing  up  Latin 
Prose  exercise. 
Homer  as  on  Monday. 
Livy   or    Cicero    as    on 

Monday. 
Mathematics. 


Ill-  to  111 


11   to  Hi 
3   to   3J. 


ThiiTsday- 


Friday  -  \ 


L  5   to   6. 

C  Tito  8.40. Repeat  Virgil  or  Lucre- 
tius or  Greek  play, 
lesson  construed  on 
Tuesday. 
11  to  11^  Construe  Thncydides,  or 
Demosthenes  or  Hero- 
dotus, 40  lines. 
3  to  3|.  Repeat  Greek  prose,  or 
Latin  prose,  40  lines. 

^  No  school  at  5. 

C  1\  to   8.40.  Repeat  two  lessons  of  Ho- 

Imer.     Show  up  verse 
exercise. 
11   to    12.    Mathematics  as  on  Mon- 
day. 
3   to   4.      Horace,  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles, 70  lines. 
5i  to   6.      Greek  prose,  construe  as 
on  Thursday  at  11. 


r  7J  to   8. 

I    8   to   8i 
Satui'day  -J  11    to  llj. 


Greek  play  as  on  Tues- 
day. 

Repeat  Horace,  70  lines. 

Poeta?  Gra?ci,  Theocritus, 
Callimachus,  20  to  40 
lines. 

Half  Holiday. 


Summary  op  Lessons, 
Greek  -  .  -  - 

Latin  -  -  -  - 

Arithmetic    -  -  - 

Total  - 


11 
7 
3 


A  Latin  verse  exer- 
cise, original  or 
translation,  about 
40  lines,  varied  oc- 
casion allyby  Greek 
iambics  or  Latin 
lyi'ics. 

The  Prose  exercise 
is  shown  up  on 
Wednesday,  the 
verse  on  Friday. 

A  translation  from 
Latin  into  English 
is  shown  up  on 
Saturday,  when- 
ever a  saint's  day 
fails  iu  the  week. 


The  2nd  Division  do  the  same  lessons  as  the  1st  Division. 
A  portion  of  modern  history  and  ancient  history,  from  Hallam  and 
Menvale,  is  set  to  be  examined  in  at  the  expiration  of  each  term. 

F.  E.  DUKNFOEP. 


Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and 
Ninth  Divisions,  including  the  "whole  of  Fifth  Form, 
except  that  part  of  the  Upper  Fifth  comprised  in  First 
and  Second  Divisions,  about  300  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Tvhole  Year. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  -  No  lessons  in  school,  but  the  Scrip- 
ture questions  and  Greek  Testa- 
ment lessons  for  Monday  are  pre- 
pared. 

rFour  school  times,  lasting  an  hour  or 

three  quarters  of  an  hour  each. 
I    7i.  Greek  Testament  and  questions 
Monday-^  shown  up. 

'  11.    Homer,  50  lines,  and  verses  set. 
3.    Latin  prose,  40  lines. 
5.    Mathematics. 

CTwo  school  times;  7i,  repetition  by 
J  heart ;  Virgil,  50  lines;  theme 
]     shown  up. 

Lll.    Construe  Virgil,  50  lines. 
fFour  school  times ;  7^,  say  Ovid,  30 
or  40  lines. 
11.    Greek  play,  35  lines. 
3.    Latin  prose,  40  hues. 
L  5.    Mathematics. 

(Three  school  times ;  7^,  repetition  of 
Greek  play,  or  a  lesson  of  geography 
and  a  map  shown  up. 
11.    Greek  prose, 40  lines. 
3.    Repetition  of  Greek  grammar. 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day. 


Compositions/ 


Theme. 


A  Latin  Prose  ex- 
ercise of  from  2j 
to  40  lines. 


Verses. 


Latin  or  Greek, 
from  30  to  50  or 
60  hues. 
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Lessons. 


Friday 


50  lines,  and  sliow  up  verses. 
•■|  11.    Horace.  70  lines. 
3.    Greek  prose,  40  lines. 
L  5.    Mathematics. 


fTwo  scliool  times ;  74,  say  Horace,  70 
Saturday  -{     lines. 

Cu.    Greek  verse  extracts,  40  lines. 


SuMMAET  op  Lessons. 

Greek       -  -  -  -  9 

Latin         -  -  -  -  7 

Mathematical     -  -  -  3 

19 


Compositions. 


A  translation  (of  Latin  prose  into  English)  is  added  to  the  exercises 
in  every  third  resuiar  week,  and  whenever  a  saint's  tla.v  occurs. 


Tenth,  Eletextii,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Divisions. 
The  Remove,  about   160  Bots. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  whole  Year  from 
■Election  1860  to  Election  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Suudav. 


Monday 


I 

■{  11  tons 
s  to  sj 

L  5i  to   6. 


Greek      Testament, 
Mark. 
.    Poeta-  Grffici,  Pars.  I. 
SJ.  Cornelius  Ncpos. 
Horace's  Odes. 


St. 


Tuesday  -i.  11   to  12 


Saying  Virgil. 
Mathematics. 
Half  Holiday. 


(7h  Say  short  Ovid. 

11    to  111.  Poeta:  Graeci,  Pars.  I. 
3   to  3J.  Grecian  history,  Macedo- 
nian period. 
Si  to   6.    Horace's  Odes. 


f  74.  Geography. 

I  11   to  V2.    Mathematics. 
Thursday-j    3   to   2h  Scriptores  Grjeci  (Xen 
phon,  not  Anabasis). 
L    -  Play  at  i. 


f  7;-.  Say  Poeta;  Grrcci. 

I  11   to  llj.  Virgil's  iEueid,  Books  I., 

J  II.,  III. 

3.  Say  Horace's  Odes. 

Si  to  6.    Virgil's  ^ueid.  Books,  I., 
II.,  III. 


Friday 


V 


Saturday  -! 


Geo.craphy. 


CU   to  12.    Mathematics. 


Summary  of  Lessoxs. 


Greek  Testament 

Greek 

I.atin  - 

Ciivek  repetition 

Lntin  rcix'titiou 

il  at  hematics 

History 

Geography    - 

Total    - 


IJ  (or  ^vith  repetition.  4) 
5  (or  with  repetition,  SJ 

3 


One  Latin  essay 
(called  theme)  of 
at  least  14  lines  in 
tlic  Lower  Remove, 
and  10  lines  in  the 
Upper  Remove. 
Theme  set  on 
Saturday  morning 
and  shown  up  in 
school  on  Tuesday 
morninia:. 

One  copy  of  Latin 
elfpiacs  of  at  least 
It  Hues  in  Lower 
Krmnve  and  16  in 
Upper  Remove. 
Set  on  Monday  at 
11 ;  shown  up  on 
Friday  at  7^. 

About  twice  in  a 
school  time  a  copy 
of  elegiacs  substi- 
tuted for  the 
theme,  and  lyrics 
(Alcaics  or  sap- 
phiesl  for  the 
verses ;  3  stanzas 
in  Lower  Remove 
and  4  in  Upper 
Remove  being  the 
minimum. 

A  Greek  exercise  of 
sentences  (8  in 
Lower  Remove 
and  20  in  Upper 
Remove)  from 
"  Arnold's  Intro- 
duction to  Greek 
Prose  Composi- 
tion ;"  shown  up 
on  Friday  at  3. 

"When  there  is  a 
saint's  dayf  in  the 
week,  a  transla- 
tion from  Corne- 
lius I^epos  into 
Enprlish  prose  is 
snbstitutedforthe 
Greek  exercise. 

Olher  exercises. 

Sunday  questions 
shown  up  on  Mon- 
day at  7h 

Maps  shown  up  on 
Thursday  at  7^. 

Description,  shown 
up  on  Friday  at  5^. 


*  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  the  7a  school  to  be  over, 
t  Not  falling  on  a  Sunday  or  being  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 


N.B.— The  four  Remove  Divisions  were,  during  Lent  school  time,  1S61 

From  i'iasterto  June  15, 1S61.  X.,  XL,  XIL,  XIII. 
From  June  15  to  Election,  1861.  XIL,  XIIL,  XIV..  XV. 
From  Election  to  Christmas,  1861.  X.,  XL,  XIL.  XIIL 
From  Christmas  to  Easter,  1862,  XL,  XIL,  XIIL,  XIV. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  done  by  the  same  Divisions  during 
the  Year  from  Election  1861  to  Election  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 


Monday 


.(.? 


Greek      Testament,     St. 
Mark, 
to  11}.  Poetic  Gra-ci,  Pars  I. 
:}   to   .SJ.  Cornelius  Ncpos. 
5J  to    6.    Horace's  Odes. 


One  Latin  essa.v 
(called  theme)  of 
at  least  14  lines 
for  Lower  Remove 
and  10  for  Upper 
Kemove.  set  on 
Friday  at  5J,  and 
shown  up  on 
Tuesday  at  7i. 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Tuesday 


"Wednes- 
day. 


■■I  U   to  13. 


Say  Virgil. 
Mathematics. 
Half  Holiday. 


,■  7  J.  Say  short  Ovid. 

I  11   to  11  J.  Poeta;  Gr,-eci,Pars  I. 
3    to   3}.  Cornelius  Nepos. 
5i  to   6.    Horace's  Odes  (Greek  Tes- 
tament        substituted 
during  Lent). 


f  7i  Say  Poeta;  Grxci. 

11    to  12.    Mathematics. 
Thursday-'    *  '"  ^«' ^'''ecian  history  from  end 
]  of  Pclop.  war  to  battle 

oflssus. 
L  Play  at  4. 


Friday    - 


r  7-i.  Geography. 

I  11    to  llj.  Scriptores    Gr.Tci    (Xeno- 

I  plion,  not  Anabasis). 

3.  Say  Horace's  Odes. 

6i  to   6.    Virgil's  jEneid,  Books  T., 
II.,  III. 


Saturday 


1" 


to  12 


Geography. 
Mathematics. 
Half  Holiday. 


SUMMAET  OF  LESSONS. 


Greek  Testament  - 

Greek  construing  • 

Latin  construing  - 

Repetition.  Greek  - 

Repetition,  Latin  - 
Arithmetic          and 

mathematics 
Geo^iraphy    - 
History 

Total 


3  (or  with  repetition,  4) 
5  (or  with  rciK^ition,  S) 

I}* 


Everj'  third  week 
a  MTitten  trans- 
lation from  Eng- 
lish into  Latin 
prose  called  "  ver- 
sion "  substituted 
for  the  theme. 

One  copy  of  elegiacs 
(minimum, 14  lines 
for  Lower  Remove 
and  16  for  Upper 
Remove),  set  on 
Monday  at  H,  and 
shown  up  on  Fri- 
day at  7^. 

Every,  third  week 
"lyrics,"  either 
alcaics  or  sap- 
phics,  substituted 
for  the  elegiacs; 
minimum,  3  stan- 
zas for  Lower  Re- 
move and  4  for 
Upper  Reuiove. 

A  Greek  exercise  of 
sentences  (8  for 
Lower  Remove 
and  10  for  Upper 
Remove)  from 
"Arnold's  Intro- 
duction to  Greek 
Prose  Composi- 
tion," shown  up 
on  Friday  at  3. 

AMien  there  is  a 
saint*s  day  in  the 
week,  not  falling 
on  a  Sunday  or 
being  a  festival  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  a  transla- 
tion from  Corne- 
lius Nepos  into 
English  jirose  is 
substituted  for 
the  Greek  exer- 
cise. 

Other  exercises, 

Sunday  questions 
shown  up  on  Mon- 
day at  7i. 

Maps  shown  up  on 
Friday  at  7^. 

Description  shown 
up  on  Thursday  at 
7i 


-.Q^'-^~m*'T,*^*'  arrangement  of  the  Remove  work  before  Election 
1861,  see  Table  immecUately  preceding  this. 


EOURTEENTH,    ElFTEEXTH,      SIXTEENTH,   AND  SeTENTEENTU 

Divisions.      The  Eourth  Poem,  about  160  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  a  regular  Week. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 


3Ionday- 


■  7h  to   8i 

i  11   tollf. 

to   3|. 

5i  to    6. 

"  7i  to   8i, 

Tuesday  J  31    to  13. 


Wednes- 
day. 


r  7jto 

Si 

11  toll! 

3    to 

3| 

5i  to 

6. 

r  n  to 


Thiu'stby 


11   to  111. 
3   to   3|. 

7ito   8i 


Friday    --j  11   to  llf 


3   to   3i 
51  to    6. 


12  verses  of  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  Bible  history. 

^sop's  fables.  12  lines 
construed  and  parsed. 

Parsing  Greek. 

20  lines  Ovid's  Electa. 

]\lathematics;  extra  mathe- 
matical work  shown  up. 

Grecian  or  Roman  his- 
tory. 

Half'Holiday. 

Say  by  heart  Ovid  (con- 
strued on  Hlouday). 

Construe  and  parse  12 
lines  Faruaby's  Epi- 
grams. 

Say  Greek  grammar  (acci- 
dence). 

Construe  25  lines  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

Mathematics ;  mathema- 
tical exorcises  shown 
up. 

12  lines  Farnaby  construed 
and  jiarsed. 

Greek  grammar  said  by 
heart. 

Play  at  4. 

Say  (Upper  Fourth)  Far- 
naby; Middle  and 
Lower,  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses. 

iEsop's  Fables,  12  lines 
construe  and  parse. 

S.ay  Greek  grammar. 

Construe  20  lines  Ca:sar 
de  Bello  Gallico. 


Divinity  questions 
set  by  each  master 
for  his  own  Divi- 
sion. 

Divinity  questions 
shown  up. 


Exercise  of  Latin. 
Arnold  shown  up. 
Set  by  the  master 
in  school  and 
looked  over  by  the 
tutor. 


FirslCopy  of  Latin 
verses  shown  up. 
Set  by  the  tutor. 


1.  2nd  copy  Latin 
verses  shown  nj). 

2.  Upper  Fourth 
sluiw  up  a  Greek 
exercise. 

1.  Set  by  the  tutor. 

2.  Set       by     tiie 
master  in  school. 


TABLE  D. 
ETON. 
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Lessons. 


C  74  to   84.  Mathematics ;   matliema- 
j  tical  exercises  shoivii  up. 

Saturday  <  ^^   j^  y^    English  history. 
L  Half  Holiday. 


StiMMAEY  or  Lessons. 

Greek      -          -          -          -  l" 

Latin       -          -           -           -  * 

Matliematics     -           -           -  3 

History   -           -           -           -  _2 

Total           -           -  19 


Compositions. 


*  Latin  prose  shown 
up.  Set  by  the 
tutor. 


*  WTien  a  saint's  day  occurs  in  the  week,  a  translation  from  Latin 
in  English  is  substituted  for  this. 

N  B  —This  form  only  gives  the  employment  of  time  in  testing  the 
boys'  knowledge  and  teaching  in  school,  but  docs  not  include  the  pre- 
paration of  any  of  the  lessons.    No  lessons  are  prepared  in  school. 


LowEK  School,  First  and  Skcond  Divisions  of  Thiku 
Form,  64  to  55  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Michaelmas  Schooltime. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


i 


Monday  ■ 


Tito  84.  Collect,  Gospel.Epistle,  ex- 
plained ;  Church  cate- 
chism repeated:  Scrip- 
ture questions  set. 

r  74  to  84.  Greek  Testament,  8  verses: 
a  chapter  of  St.  Mark  in 
English ;  some  short  por- 
tion of  Old  Testament 
history,  or  one  of  the 
Gospels. 

11  to  12.   Kennedy's  Pal.Tstra  Latina, 

18  lines. 

12  to  1.   Writing  or  dictation. 

3   to  4.   Ovid's  Epistles,  18  lines  con- 
strued. 
^  5   to   6.   Verse  composition  taught. 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day     - 


Thursday 


r  74  to  84, 
uoi  to  12. 


74  to   84.  English      history, 
dent's  Hume). 
jVrithmetic. 


(Stu- 


'  74  to   84.  Latin     exercise      parsed ; 
0\id,  18  lines  repeated. 

11  to  12.   Excerpta    Urreca,    8    lines. 

with  grammar  orWilkins' 
Delectus. 

12  to    1.    Writing  or  dictation. 

3   to   4.    Ovid,  18  lines  construed. 
^  5   to   6.   Prose  composition  taught. 


f  74  to  84. 
uoi  to  12. 


Geography  (Clyde's), 

cise  looked  over. 
Arithmetic. 


Friday    - 


Saturday 


C  74  to  84.  Greek  grammar  repeated. 
11  to  12.   Excerpta   Graeca,   or   Wil- 
I  kins'     Delectus,    8    lines 

J  with  grammar. 

1 12   to  1.   Writing  or  dictation. 

I    3   to  4.    Kennedy's  PaljestraLatina, 
J  18  lines. 

I,  5   to  6.   Verse  composition  taught. 

C  74  to  84.  EngUsh  history ;  Latin  ex- 
^     _  _     eroise  parsed 


ClOito  12.   Arithmetic. 


SuMMAKT  OP  Lessons. 

Divinity      -----_.    2 

Greek         ----..,4 

Latin  -------.4 

Writing  or  dictation        -       •       -       -    3 

Arithmetic 3 

History  or  geograpliy  (alternate)    -       -    3 

Repetition 2 

Composition       --....    3 

Total        -       -       -  21 


Answers  to  the 
Scripture  ques- 
tions shown  up. 


Greek  verbs  shown 
up  and  looked 
over. 


Latin        exercise 
shown  up. 


Versos  shown    up 
aud  looked  over. 


2nd  Latin  exercise 
shown  up. 

The  prose  exercises 
are  set  by  the 
master  in  school; 
the  verse  by  the 
tutor. 

All  answers  and 
compositions  are 
looked  over  in 
school  with  the 
boys. 


I  have  thought  it  desirable  from  time  to  time  to  make  slisht  modi- 
fications in  our  arrangements,  but  the  Return  D.,  though  limited  to 
the  Michaelmas  schooltime.  will  give  the  fairest  and  simplest  idea  of 
our  work  during  the  year.  The  only  material  difference  has  been  the 
substitution  of  history  or  geography  for  grammar  repetition.— W.  A. 
Carter. 


Lower  School,  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions  of  Third 
Form,  36  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year. 


Lessons. 


Compositions.* 


Sundav  -(  '♦  *"   *^'  Scripture    lesson  j     collect  I 
■      I  by  heart.  \ 

r  74  to   84.  New  Testament  and  Church  j 
Catechism.  ] 

Mondiv.J  II    to  12.    Latin  verses, 
monaay-  ^^   ^    Writing  .school. 

3  to   4.   Kennedy's  Palaestra  Latiua.  i 
L  5  to  6.  Ovid  construed.  I 


*  Prepared  in  pupil  room  and  shown  up  in  school. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Tuesday 


(-74 
•■jiof 


to   84. 
to  12. 


74  to  84. 


Wednes- 
day   - 


11  to  12. 

12  to  1. 
3  to  4. 
5    to    6. 

r  74  to    84, 
Thursday|l«^to.l|: 

f  74  to    84 


Friday 


11  to  12. 

12  to  1. 
3  to  4. 
5  to   6. 


Saturday{;j|to,«i 


Student's  Hiime. 

Arithmetic. 

Half  Holiday. 

Old  Testament;  Ovid  re- 
peated. 

Latin  exercise. 

Writiiifr  school. 

Greek  delectus  or  syntax. 

Ovid  construed. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic. 

Greek  and  Latin  gramraar 
construed  anil  osjilaiued. 

Old  Testament,  Grrck  and 
Latin  Grammar  (reix'ti- 
tion). 

Verses. 

"Writing  school. 

Greek  delectus  or  prosody. 

Paljestra  Latina. 

Student's  Hume, 

Arithmetic. 


SUMMAET  OF  LESSONS. 

Scripture      -       -       ...  4 

Greek 3 

Latin     ---...  4 

Writing:  and  dictation        •       -  3 

Arithmetic   -----  3 

•History 2 

•Geography l 

Repetition    -----  3 

Composition        ....  3 

Total    -.      -       -       -  26 


Greek  nouns  or 
Latin  uoims  or 
verbs. 

Latin  exercise 
(Bradley). 


Greek  derivations. 


Verses. 


Greek  derivations. 

Latin  exercise  or 
translation  from 
Pal  cestra  Latina. 


•  On  alternate  weeks,  geography,  2,  liistory,  1. 


Second  and  Eikst  Forms,  18  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year. 


Lessons, 


Compositions. 


Sunday  -  (  '* 

r7i 


Monday -■) 


Tuesday - 


1 11 

Wednes-  ] 
day      - ^ 13 
I    3 


Thursday  •{  -^qi 
3* 


Friday    -.  ^^ 


15 
Saturday  jj(j3 


to  8^.  Say  collect;  epistle  and 
gospel  read  and  explained. 

to  8i.  Sa^  catechism ;  read  New 
Testameut  with  questions 
on  same. 

11  to  12.   Kennedy's  Tirocinium,  con- 
strue and  parse. 

12  to   1.   Dictation. 

3   to   4.   Latin     grammar      syntax, 

with  iHvd  voce  exercises. 
5   to    6.    Latin  exercise  (English  into 

Latin)  from  j)apurs. 
7J  to  8^.  English  history  {Student's 
Hume),  a  portion  read 
and  explained,  and  ques- 
tions  on  the  portion  read 
the  last  time, 
to  12.   Arithmetic. 

Half  Holiday. 

to   8J.  Old    Testameut    read    and 

explained;    say  by  heart 

grammar    ( Lat in )     or    a 

portion  of  Tirocinium. 

to  12.    Tirocinium,   coustrue   and 

parse, 
to  1.   "Writing  lesson, 
to   4.   Latin     grammar     syntax, 
with  viva  voce  exercises. 
5   to   6.    Latin  exercise,  from  papers, 
or   Tirocinium    occasiou- 
L  ally. 

(  7i  to   8^.  Geography    (Clyde)    ques- 
tions from  some  portion 
set  to  prepare. 
to  12.   Arithmetic, 
to   4.    Latin  grammar. 

Play  at  4. 
to  8^.  Old  Testament  read  and  ex- 

Slained ;     say    by    heart 
atin  grammar  or  a  por- 
tion of  Tirocinium. 
to  12.    Tirocinium,  construe  and 

parse, 
to   1.   Writing  lesson, 
to   4.    Latin     gramraar      syntax, 

with  viva  voce  exercises. 
to   6.   Latin  exercise,  from  papers, 
to   8i.  English     history,     as     on 

Tuesday.* 
to  12.  Arithmetic. 

Half  Holiday. 


'( 


SuMMAEY  OP  Lessons. 


Scripture          ...  4 

Latin  {including  exercise)  10 

EngUsh  history 

Geography 

Arithmetic       -       -       -  3 

Writing  and  dictation     -  3 


lora]^^*^'"^*^^-'''* 


Total    - 


24 


Exercise  of  Latin 

nouns  or  verbs(al- 
ternately)  shown 
up,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  occu- 
])ied  in  looking 
them  over. 
An  exerf^ise  from 
Eradley  shown 
up;  a  quarter  of 
an  hourconsumed 
in  looking  over 
the  remainder  of 
the  Latin  noims 
of  previous  day. 


An   exercise  from 
paper  shown  up. 


A  translation  into 
English  of  a  por- 
tion of  Tirocinium 
(about  12  to  16 
lines)  shown  up 


■  History  and  geography  are  taken  alternately. 
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SiXTU  Form,  Upper  Division,  22  Bots.     Tub  Head  Master- 


Lessons  and  Compositions  duriup  the  Autiunn  Half-year,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday     -      4  to   4|.  Greek  Testament. 

C  9   to  10.  Virgil. 

1 10  to  12.  Greek  or  Latin  verse  compo- 

I  sition. 

Monday    -■<  H   to  12.  1st  subdivision  conic  sections. 

I  2nd         „         trigonometry. 

I    2   to   4i.Matliematics;  .algebra. 

L  0   to   6.  Livy. 

C  7^-  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 

9  to  10.  Istand2ud  subdivision  arith- 
metic. 

10   to  11.  3rd  subdivisions  in  Euclid. 
Tuesday    -•!  H   to  12.  1st  and  2nd  subdivisions  in 
I  Euclid;  3rd  subdivision  in 

arithmetic. 
I  Half  Remedy,   4  to  55    (preparation) 
L    Prench  and  German. 
'  7^  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 
9   to  10.  Homer. 

10  to  12.  Greek  and  Latin  verse  com- 
position. 

11  to  12.  1st  sub-division  conic  sec- 
tions ;  2ad  sub-division 
trigonometry. 

L  3   to   4r^.  Sophocles. 
'  74  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 
9   to  11  or  114.  Thucydides. 
Half  Remedy. 

4  to   5|.  (Preparations  of  lessons  and 
composition)    French    and 
German. 
■  74  to   8.   Greek  Testament. 
9   to  10.  1st    and    2nd    subdi\^ions 
algebra. 

10  to  11.  3rd  sub-division  Euclid. 

11  to  12.  1st  and  2nd  sub-division 
Euclid. 

11   to  12.  3rd  sub-division  algebra. 
LHalf  Remedy,  4  to  5f ,  as  before. 
"  74  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 
9   to  10.   Entries  (written  translations 
from  dictation  out  of  Thu- 
cydides or  Sophocles). 
1 104  to  12.  Greek  verse  composition. 
1    3  to   4f.  Compositions    and    general 
I.  looking  over. 


Wednesday 


Thui'sday  ■ 


Friday 


Saturday  - 


Essay,  or  trans- 
lation in  Latin 
prose. 


Summary  of  Lessoks. 
Divinity      -  -  -  - 

Latin  -  ,  -  . 

Greek  .... 

Mathematics 
Flench  or  German 

Total 


3i  hours 
2 

5      " 

7     „ 


•19i 


Copy  of  vei'ses, 
original  or 
ti'anslated,  in 
Latin. 


Copy  of  Greek 
verses. 


In  reply  to  a  request  that  the  return  for  the  Sixth  and  Upper  Fifth 
might  be'extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  year,  the  Head  Master 
says:-- 

I  have  great  difficulty  in  making  the  returns  of  the  work  of  the 
whole  year,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners.  Our  long, 
or  spring  half-year,  used  to  he  divided  into  three  periods.  The  iirst, 
which  we  call  *  Common  Time,*  consisting  of  about  six  weeks,  was 
arran^^ed  precisely  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  short,  or  autumn  half- 
year,  in  respect  of  lessons.  In  the  nest  six  weeks,  which  we  call 
Easter  Time'  the  hours  were  generally  the  same,  except  that  we  had 
a  whole  remedy  on  Tuesdays,  and  that  the  hour  from  12  to  1  on  Satur- 
days was  devoted  to  elocution.  The  work  so  far  difl'ered  from  tlie 
ordinary  work  th:it  w-e  did  Horace's  Orffs  instead  of  Virgil  and  Homer 
on  Mondays  and  A\'c(bii's(lays  in  the  forenoon  ;  that  we  did  little  be- 
sides GrceA  ,vr(iij^''i(//"  and  grammatical  exercises  in  the  school  after- 
noons ;  anil  that  a  Latin  lyrical  task  took  the  place  of  the  Greek 
verse  on  .Saturdays. 

"  But  this  work  has  been  much  intcrmjited  by  our  Easter  holidays, 
and  our  Easter  time  must  be  reconstructed.  I  really  cannot  say  how 
much  we  did  or  left  undone  in  Easter  time  1861. 

"In  the  remaining  eleven  weeks  (wliicli  we  call  'Cloister  Time'), 
we  continue  tlie  whole  remedy  on  Tuesdays,  and  the  lyrical  task  on 
Saturdays;  but  Horace's  Satires  or  Epistks  take  the  place  of  the 
Ddes.and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  of  school  days  we  construe 
Juvenal  or  (on  alternate  days)  Theocritus. 

"  I  trust  that  this  iuformation  may  supply  what  the  Commissioners 
desire." 


Sixth  Form,  Lower  Division,  19  Bovs.  The  Head  Master. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Autumn  Half-year,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday    - 


4  to   4J.  Greek  Testament. 
9   to  lOJ.  Thucydides. 

lOi  to  13.  Greek  history  or  Latin  com- 
position. 
2   to   4.  Mathematics. 

5  to   6.  Livy. 

74  to   8.   Greek  Testament. 
9   to  12.  Mathematics;  Half  Remedy. 
4  to   4|.  Preparations,    French    and 
German. 


Compositions. 


The  Greek  Tes- 
tament and  the 
Livy  are  done 
with  the  head 
master.  The 
other  classical 
lessons  with 
Mr.  Griffith. 


Lessons. 


C  74  to   8.  Greek  Testament, 
■nr  ,       ,      J    9   to  10.   Homer. 
Wednesday-;  JO   j^  ^^    Greek  exercises. 
1,  34  to   44.  Sophocles, 
r  74  to   8,  Greek  Testament. 
9    to  lOJ.  Virgil. 
Thursday  -  -^  104  to  12.  Composition     with     tutor  ; 
Half  Remedy. 
L  4  to   5l.  As  Tuesday, 
r  74  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 
J    9   to  12.  Mathematics. 
1  Half  Remedy. 
L  4   to   4}.  As  Tuesday. 
'  74  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 
9   to   9f .  Repetition  of  Sophocles. 
9^  to  12.  Greek  iambics  and  looking 

over  tasks. 
3   to   4-J.  Preparing  Thucydides,  &c. 


Composition. 


[TABLE  D. 

WIN- 
CHESTER. 


Friday 


Saturday  - 


Summary  of  Lessons. 
Greek  Testament    3J  hours. 
Greek  subjects  in  fS  forenoons,  9  hours. 

school       -       -  (.Wednesday  afternoon,  1  hour. 
Latin    -       -       -    4  hours. 
Mathematics       -    8     „ 

Total  -  254 


Latin  prose 
translation  or 
Latin  essay. 


Latin  verse ; 
translated  or 
original:  gene- 
rally hexame- 
ters. 

Greek  iambics 
sent  in  at  12. 


Fifth  Form,  Senior  Division,  34  Boys.  The  Head  Master 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Autumn  Half-year,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Simday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


4  to   4}.  Greek  Testament. 

(74  to   8.  Catechism  for  uncouflrmed 
boys. 
9   to  114.  Virgil,  construed  first  by  the 
prefects. 
3   to   44.  Cicero's  orations, 
f  74  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 

9   toll4.  Arrian. 
i  Half  Remedy. 

4   to   4J.  (Preparations)  German  and 
L  French. 

f74  to   8.   Greek  Testament. 
9   to  114.  Homer,  construed  fli'st  by  the 
prefects. 
3    to   44.  Mathematics. 
5   to   6.  Cicero's  orations. 
C  74  to   8.  Greek  Testament. 
J    9   to  12.  Mathematics. 
■  1  Half  Remedy. 
I.  4   to   4}.  As  Tuesday. 

r  74  to   8.   Greek  Testament. 
J    9   to  114.  Greek  play,  Euripides, 
"i  Half  Remedy. 
L.  4   to   4J.  As  Tuesday. 

Greek  Testament. 
Slathematics. 
.Geography. 


1.,   HI      LO     *J.  , 

C  74  to    8.  I 
-.5    9    to  12. 

(.  4    to    4}.  I 


SCMMAKY  OE  LESSONS. 

Greek  Testament  -  .  - 

Greek           -  -  .  . 

Latin             -  -  .  . 

Slathematics 

Geography   -  -  -  - 


Total  • 


-  Si 

-  04 

-  4 

-  84 

-  OJ 

-  23 


Essay  or  trans- 
lation in  Latin 
prose.  , 

Vulgusofelines, 


VulguaofSlines. 


Copy  of  Latin 

verses,     gene- 
rally hexame- 
ter original  or 
translated. 
Vulgusofelines. 


Middle  Fifth  Form,  Senior  Division,  31  Boys  ;  Junior 
Division,  27  Boys.    Mr.  F.  Wickham,  Second  Master. 


The  same  Books  and  amount  of  Lessons,  only  differing  in 
quantity  and  hours. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  larger  portion  of 
any  year. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


4  to   4}.  Greek  Testament. 

7ito   8.  Catechumonieal    instruction 

under  the  head  master. 
9  to  10.   MatlieiiiMlics  and  arithmetic 

uiuier  the  head  master. 
Ill  to  12.   Greek  Testament,  rendering 

and  jiarsing. 
3   to  3i.  GO  lines  of  Virgil,  construe, 

&c. 

5  to   6.  Mathematics. 

74  to   8}.  Called  "  toy  time  "  composi- 
tion with  the  tutor. 


None. 

A  "Vulgus,"  6 
lines,  sent  up. 


3  L  4 
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WIN- 
CHESTErt. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Tuesday    - 


Wednesday 


■  7^  to   8.  30  lines  of  Cicero  repeated, 
llj  to  12.   40  lines  of  Cicero  construed, 

&c. 
Half  Remedy.    Composition  with  tutor, 
modern  languages,  drilling, 
drawing,  &c. 
L  7u  to   8|. "  Toy  time  "  as  above. 
^  7a  to   8.   50  lines  of  Vii'gil  repeated. 
9   to  10.  Mathematics,  algebra. 
lU  to  12.  30  lines  of  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia. 
4i.  60  lines  of  Virgil. 
G.   Mathematics. 
8f . "  Toy  time  "  as  above. 
8.  50  lines  of  Horace  odes  re- 
peated. 
Thursday  -i  11?  to  12.   80  lines  of  Horace  odes. 

nfto^sT''^' }  ^^""^  "^  Tuesday. 
f  74  to   8.  30  lines    of  Greek   play  re- 
I  peated. 

11}  to  12.  60  lines  of  Greek  play  (Euri- 
pides), construe  and  pai'se. 
Half  Remedy. )  Same   as  Tuesday  and 
i     Thursday. 
60  lines  of  Virgil  repeated. 
60  lines  of  Greek  play,  con- 
strue, &c. 
Modern  languages. 


3}  to 
8  to 
7ito 
74  to 


Friday 


Saturday  ■ 


9. 


r  to 
C  75  to 
11}  to  12, 


81.  Same  as  all  the  week. 


ScMMAET  OP  Lessons. 


Greek 
Latin 
Mathematics,  &c.     - 

Total  per  week 


None  sent  tip. 


A  "Vulgus,"  6 
lines,  seut  up. 

A  map,  set  on 
Fridaysentup. 

A  "  verse  task," 
14  lines  sentup. 

None  sent  up. 


A  "Vulgus"  6 
lines  sent  up. 

A  map  set  for 
the  following 
Wednesday. 

A'prose  task  sent 
up,  usually  a 
translation  of 
about  16  or  20 
lines. 


Fifth  i"or.M,  .Jpxior  Part,  27  Boys. 
Second  Master. 


Mr.  F.  WiCKHAii, 


This  Part,  to  consist  of  40  Boys  (as  of  old),  will  shortly  be 
placed  uuder  a  new  Master  in  two  "  Divisions." 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the   larger  Portion  of  any 
Year. 


Lessons. 


Composition. 


Sunday     -     4   to   4|.  Greek  Testament. 

/"  1i  to   8.  Catechumenical    instruction 

I  under  the  head  master. 

10   to  lOj.  Greek  Testament,  rendering 
and  parsing. 
Mondav    --I    2  to   3.  30  lines  of  Virgil  construed, 
&c. 
4   to   5.  Colenso's  arithmetic. 
74  to   8}.  Composition,  is  called  "  Toy 
L  time." 

'  74  to    8.  20linesof  Virgil  repeat«l. 
10   to lOj. 20Cornelius Jseposconslrued, 
&c. 
Tuesday    -{  Half  Remedy.    Composition,    modern 
languages,    drilling, 
drawing,  &c,  i:c. 
L  74  to   8|.  The  same  every  evening. 

74  to   8.   20  lines  of  Virgil  repealed. 
10   to  10|.  20  lines  of  Xenophon's  Aiia- 

Wednesday-j    3   to   3.  So'lhws  of  Virgil. 
4  to   5.  Colenso's  Algebra. 
74  to   8J. "  Toy  time  "  as  above. 

('74  to   8.  201inesof  Horace  repeated. 
_.     •  ,        1 10   to  lOj.  30  lines  of  Horace. 
Thursday  "[Half  Remedy,  j  ^^^  ^^,3^,^. 

r  7Ho   8.  20  lines  of  Virgil  repeated. 
1  10    to  10^.20  lines  of  Xenophon's  Ana- 
Friday       '■{  basis. 

Half  Remedy.  ■>  FirfeTuesdayandThiirs- 
L  7i  to   Si        S     day. 

r  *J\  to   8.  Grammar  repeated. 
9   tolO.   Colenso's  arithmetic, 
Saturday  -l  in   to  10|.  Gref4v  testament, 
3    to    5.   Modern  languages. 
L  7i-  to   8|. "  Toy  time,"  as  above. 


None. 

A"Vul^is"of4 
lines  sent  up. 


None  sent  up. 


A  "Vulgus,"  4 
lines  sent  up. 

A  map  sent  up. 

A  "  verse  task," 
8  lines  sent  up. 


None  sent  up. 


A"A'ulgus"of4 
lines  sent  up. 

A  map  set  for 
the  following 
Wednesday. 

A  *'  prose  task  *' 
sent  up.  usually 
a  translation  of 
12  or  14  lines, 


SrMiiAKT  OP  Lessons. 


Greek 
Latin 
Mathematics,  &c. 

Total    - 


-  9 

-  a 

17  per  week. 


Fourth  Form,  Senior  Division,  27  Boys.     Mr.  H.  E.  Mo- 
BERLY,  Classical  Assistant  Master. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  from  Feb.  3  to  Dec.  IG,  1S61. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


<  Collect  and  Gospel,  explained  and  learnt 
■  \    by  lieart. 

7^-  to   8.  Catechising. 
9   to  10.  Repetition  of  English  poetry; 
Greek  lesson  prepared. 

10  to  11.  Mathematics. 

11  to  12.   Greek  construing. 
2   to   3^.  Ciesar,  learnt  and  said. 

j    3^  to  4i.  Greek  words  of  tlie  morning 
1  written  down  and  parsed. 

I    5    to  6.  Ellis'  Exercises. 

I    7    to  Si. -Repetition  for  the  next  morn- 
L  ing  learnt. 

f  7^  to   8.  Bible  reading. 
9   to  10.  Repetition   of  Ovid;    Latin 
lesson  prepared. 

10  to  11.   Latin  lesson  said. 

11  tt>  12.   English  History ;  an  analysis 
■  written  or  grammar  paper.* 

4  to    6.   Latin  verse  an4l  French. 
7    to    Si.  Repetition  for  the  next  morn- 

I  ing  (Greek  Grammar),  and 

L  Greek  Tree  on  paper. 

(  71  to   8.  Bible  reading, 
y   to  10.   Repetition  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar ;    Greek    lesson    pre- 
pared. 
Ill    ton.   Mathematics. 
„r   1        1      J  11    to  12.   Greek  lesson  said. 
Wcuncsaa^       2    to   ai.  Latin  lesson  learnt  and  said. 
;ia  to    4i.  Greek  words  of  the  morning 
written  down  and  parsed. 

5  to   tl.  Latin  verses. 
7   to   Si.  Latin   Grammar  learnt    for 

L  ThiursUay. 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday  - 


75  to   8.  Latin  Grammar  repetition. 
9    to  10.   Mathematics. 

10  to  11.   Latin  lesson  prepared. 

11  to  12.   Latin  lesson  said. 
4   to    0.   French. 

7  to  8i.  Greek  Grammar  learnt  for 
Friday,  and  Greek  Tree  on 
paper. 

7i  to   8.   Bible  reading, 
y   to  10.  Greek    Grammar    said    and 
Greek  lesson  learnt. 

10  to  11.   Greek  ies.son  said. 

11  to  12.   English  History ;  analysis. 
4   to   G.   French  and  verses. 

7  to  Si.  Latin  Grammar  learnt  for 
Saturday. 

7i  to   8.   Bible  reading. 
9   to  10.  Latin  Grammar  said;  Latin 
lesson  learnt. 

10  to  11.  Latin  lesson  said. 

11  to  12.   'IVanslation  from  English  into 

Latin,  about  12  lines. 
3   to    5.   French,  and  English  History 

analysis. 
7   to   Si.  English  poetry  for  Monday, 

and  Greek  tree  on  I'aper. 


Summary  op  Lessoks. 

Bible  reading  and  catechising      -          -  -  0 

Greek 3 

Latin  -           •           -           -           -           -  -  5 

Arithmetic,  &c.         -           -           *           -  -  3 

Frencht         -          -          -           -           •  -  2 

English  History       -  -  -  -  -2 

Repetition :— English  1,  Greek  and  Latin  5  -  C 

Grammar  paper*      -           -           -           -  -  1 

Total 28 


Ellis' Eiercises, 
20  lines. 


Latin  verses,  10 
lines  at  least 
to  be  sent  in 
on  Thursday 
morning;  the 
best  boys  do- 
ingbetweenSO 
and  40. 


Latin  verses,  6 
lines  to  be  sent 
in  on  Saturday 
morning. 


Translation  into 
I  At  in  prose, 
aluMit  10  or  12 
lines. 


Every  exercise,  analysis,  and  grammar  paper  is  marked,  and  the 
marks  are  added,  as  they  are  given,  to  the  ortlinary  marks  for  the 
lessons. 

Every  boy  is  required  also  to  have  a  word  book,  in  which  either  words 
marked  beforehand  or  those  which  he  does  not  know  are  written  down, 
and  some  account  given  of  their  forms  and  meanings ;  these  are  looked 
over  also  and  marked. 

Occasionally,  for  a  Xew  weeks  before  the  Easter  holidays,  in  both 
divisions  of  the  Fourth  Form,  the  syntax  in  the  Latin  grammar  takes 
the  place  of  a  Latin  lesson ;  the  examples  being  written  down  and 
afterwards  translated  viva  voce.  Then  the  rules  are  explained  and 
applied  by  the  boys  from  tlie  examples  respectively.  Also  for  tho  last 
twelve  weeks  of  the  summer  halt-year  the  hour  from  11  to  12  a.m.  on 
Saturdays  has  been  lately  occupied  with  a  lecture  on  some  scientific 
subject. 


*  The  Grammar  Paper  is  a  paper  of  questions,  set,  generally  on 
Tuesday  from  11  to  12. 

t  French  is  mentioned  four  times ,  but  the  class  is  divided  for  French 
Lessons,  each  division  only  going  twice. 
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TocRTH  EoRM,  Junior  Division,  10  Boys.     Mr.  H.  E.  Mo- 
BERLY,  Assistant  Classical  Master. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  from  Feb.  3  to  Dec.  16,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday 


'Collect  and  Gospel  explained  and  learnt 

by  heart. 
'  73-  to   8.  Catechisinc:. 
9   to  10.  Bepetition  of  English  poetry; 
Greek  lesson  prepai-ed. 

10  to  11.  Greek  lesson  said. 

11  to  13.  Arithmetic  and  algebra. 

3   to   3-^.  Latin  lesson  prepared  ;  Ellis' 
_■{  Exercises  gone  throngli. 

"  I    3-5  to   4i.  Latin  lesson  said. 


Tuesday 


Wednesday - 


Thursday  -■ 


to   G.  Ellis' Exercises- done, 
to   8i.  Repetition  for  the  next  morn- 
ing learnt ;  Greek  and  Lntin 
nouns  and  verbs  declined  on 
paper, 
to   8.  Bible  reading, 
to  10.  Latin  Grammar  repetition, 
toll.  Latin  lesson  learnt;  in  this 
time     cither     words     are 
parsed  on  paper,  or  some 
piece  translated, 
to  12.  Latin  lesson  said. 
to   6.   French  and  verses, 
to   8  J.  Greek    Grammar,  repetition 
learnt,  and  as  Monday.   S^ 
Monday 
to   S,  Bible  reading, 
to  10.   Greek  Grammar,  repetition, 
and  Greek  lesson  learnt. 
Greek  lesson  said. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
i.  Latin     lesson     learnt      and 

verses. 
a.  Latin  lesson  said. 
.   Latin  verses. 
^.Repetition.  Latin    Grammar 

learnt.  Ac,  a>*  Monday. 
.   Repetition,  Latin  Grammar. 
Re]ietition  continued;  Latin 

lesson  learnt. 
Latin  lesson  said. 
English  History  analysed. 
French. 

Greek  Grammar   learnt    for 
Friday,  and  as  Monday. 


10  toll. 

11  to  12, 
2    to   3 

•H  to 
5  to 
7    to 

7^  to   8, 
9  to  JO. 


10  toll, 

11  to  12, 
4  to   (>. 

7  to   8i 


Compositions. 


Ellis' Exercises, 
20  lines. 


Latin  verses,  10 
lines  (mini- 
mum) . 


Latin  verses  of 
Tuesday  Ilnish- 
cd  and  sent  in. 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Friday 
Saturday  -• 

7i-  to   8.  Bible  reading. 

9   to  10.  Greek  Grammar  said. 

10  to  11.  Greek  lesson  learnt. 

11  to  12.  Greek  lesson  said. 
4   to   G.  French  and  verses. 

7   to   8i.  Latin    Grammar   learnt   for 
I.                     Saturday,  and  as  Monday. 

'  li  to   S.  Bible  reading. 
9   to  10.  Latin    Grammar    said,    and 
Latin  lesson  learnt. 

10  to  11.  Arithmetic. 

11  to  12.  Latin  lesson  said. 

3   to   5.  French,     English       history 
analysis,  or  map. 
L.  7   to   Si  English  poetry  for  Monday. 

Latin  verses,  4 
lines  to  be  sent 
in  on  Saturday 
morning. 

Stjmmakt  07  Lessons. 

Bible  reading  and  catechisini?       -     ,      -           .    (j 
Greek  -           -          -           -'-           .           _s 
Latin  -          -           -          -          .          ,          .5 
Arithmetic     -          -           -           -           .           .3 
French           -           -           -          -           -          .2 
English  history        -           -          -          .          .    1 
Eepetition     -          -          -          .           .           .    g 

Total 26 

The  boys  in  this  division,  as  in  the  senior  division,  only  go  twice  a 
week  to  French. 

The  two  divisions,  espeeially  the  senior,  arc  examined  on  paper  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter;  the  senior  reirularly,  the  iunior  not  so ;  l)ecause  it 
IS  of  more  use  to  po  through  the  work  of  the  latter  over  and  over  again 
in  the  course  of  the  quarter. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  half-year  Tuesdav  morn- 
ing, from  11  to  12,  is  given  up  to  verses,  instead  'of  the  usujil  Latin 
lesson.  This  becomes  inoro  necessary  in  the  summer,  because  the  boys 
are  out  in  the  evening.  For  the  same  reason  school  begins  at  3  611 
Saturday  afternoon,  instead  of  3  during  the  last  twelve  weeks  of  the 
summer  half-year.  At  the  sama  time,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesdav, 
Thursd.ay,  and  Friday,  they  have  an  hour's  work  from  i  to  5,  instead 
of  two  from  4  to  G. 

TABLE  D. 

WIN- 
CHESTER. 


WESTMINSTER. 


Sixth  Form,  20  Boys.     The  Head  Master. 


No.  1. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Autumn  of  1860. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Mondoy 


Tuesday 


-  No  lesson. 


8    to   9.    Repetition   of  Greek    Testa- 
ment. 
10   to  llj.  Greek  Testament,  (2  Corinth.) 
11^  to  12^.  Davison  on  Propheey. 
"  to   5i.  Euclid     and     Alprebra,     or 
Higher  Mathematics. 


)1U 
31 


r  H   to   0.    Repetition  fPlautus). 

10    to  Hi.  Demosthenes   (p:i,rt    of  Mei- 
J  dias,  and  Andrntion). 

■  ]  Hi  to  12i.  Plautius  (Trinnnnuus). 
3i  to   4^.  French. 
L  4ri  to   Dm-  (Composition  looked  over). 


r  S   to   9.    Repetition. 

W(^dnP«f7nv)  '^^   ^°  l^^'  Demosthencs. 
Wednesday  j  ^^^  ^^  ^2^.  Plautus. 


Half  Holiday. 


Thursdny 


Fridriy 


r  R    to   0.    llcpctiti 

10   toll.    Dnmost! 

)  11    to  12.    Horace, 


to   0.   Repetition. 

)sthenes. 
irace,  Sat,   ii.,  iii.   to  end 
(at       13,      Rehearsal      of 
I  Speeches). 

L  31  to   S^.  Mathematics. 


r  S  to  9. 
I  10  to  11. 
I  n  to  13. 
"1  12  tol2i 
I    o\  to    4i 


Repetition. 
Demosthenes. 
Plant  ns. 
(Speeches). 
French. 


.  4ri  to   5i.  Composition  Lecture. 


Compositions. 


One  Latin  essay 
of  at  least  30 
lines.  Set  on 
Friday  at  noon 
for  Monday 
morning. 

In  alternate 
weeks  written 
translations  in- 
to Latin  prose^ 
from  English 
substituted. 

One  copy  of 
Latin  verses 
of  at  least  24 
lines  alternate- 
ly oritrinal  and 
ti-anslated.  Set 
Wednesday  for 
Friday. 

One     copy      of 
Greek  iambi es 
of  at  least  16 
lines,         from 
En,a:lish.  Every 
third        week 
translation  in- 
to Greek 
prose     substi- 
tuted.        Set 
Monday     for 
Wechiesday. 

A  saint's  day 
falling  at  the 
time  of  any 
exerrise  com- 
mutes it  for 
English  con:- 
position.  in 
verse,  usnally 
translation. 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  8    to   9.    Repetition  (Latin  prose). 
Saturday  -1?   *°  "■    Mathematics. 
■'      )  11   to  13.   Roman  history. 
^,                   Half  Holiday. 

Epigrams      are 
now  and  then 
set,  if  there  be 
extra  pressure 
of  work,  in  lieu 
of  the   longer 
exercise. 

On  Friday  after- 
noon, a   piece 
is   done  with- 
out   Lexicons, 
or  other  help, 
under  my  own 
eye.    Now  and 
then  I  change 
this  into  oral 
version   of  an 
English     pas- 
sage. 

SuMMiET  OF  Lessons. 

Greek    -           -          -           .           -4 
Latin    -           -          -          .           -    4 
Mathematics   -          -           -           -    .5 
French  -           -           -           -           -    2 
Greek  Testament,  &c.           -           -    2 
History            -           -           -           -    1 
Composition    -           -          -           -    i 
'Repetition       -          -          -          -    6 
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Drawing  and  singing  in  addition  for  some. 

•  After  repetition  is  finished,  and  at  any  intervals  of  work,  compo- 
sition is  looked  over. 

Sixth  Form,  21  Bovs.     The  Head  Master. 

No.  2.— Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Spring  of  1861, 
January  to  May. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Sunday        -    ^^o  lesson. 

Monday       -    As  in  No.  1. 

r  8   to   9.    Repetition.    Sophocles,   CEd. 

Col.,  (afterw.ards  ^En.  ix). 

Tiiesrl»v       J  10   to  llj.  Soph.  ^d.  Colou. 
1  ucsday    -    j,.j  ^^  j^,^  j^^^^  ^  ^^ 

3i  to   4J.  French. 
I  4r\  to   si.  Composition  looked  over. 
C  8    to    9.    Repetition. 
Wednesday    }},  to  ]l|:|?t^'ocles. 

(,                   Half  Holiday, 
f  8   to   8.    Repetition. 
,,,,, ,,„      110    toll.    Kophni'les. 

Ihursdny-    J    j^  j^    Hor.  Epist. 
L  3i  to   65.  Mathematics. 

.\9    before     in 
No.  1,  except 
that,  during  a 
short       time, 
while         the 
Greek  iambics 
and        Latin 
essay           arc 
beiuK  done,  the 
ordinary  com- 
position, for  a 
week    or    ten 
days,     is    ex- 
cused  in    tin- 
case     of    the 
candidates. 

"WEST- 
MraSTER, 


3  M 


4(i2 
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TABLE  D. 

WEST- 
MINSTER. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


f  8   to   9.   Repetition. 
I  10   to  111.  Sophocles. 
Vridav       -■!  H*  to  Mi.  Livy. 

I    3i  to   4i.  French. 
L  4i  to   5i 

to   9.   Repetition  (Latin  prose), 
c,  1.     1  „     J  10  to  11.    Mathematics. 
Saturday  --Jj^  ^^  j.^^   Roman  Histoiy. 
Half  Holiday. 


SuMMAKT  OP  Lessons. 

As  before  in  No.  1,  excepting  that  for  about  six 
•weeks  in  the  beginning  of  the  half-year,  the  Composi- 
tion Lecture  is  dropped,  the  head-master  being  en- 
gaged with  "  The  Challenge." 


Sixth  Eohm,  14  *  Boys.     The  Head  Master. 


No.  3. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Summer  of  1861. 


Lessons. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Sunday         -  No  lesson. 

■  8   to   9.   Repetition  of  Greek  Test. 
1 10   to  llj.  Greek  Test.,  1  Peter,  after- 
I  w.ards  Acts. 
I IH  to  124.  Hallam's        Constitutional 

History,  vol.  1. 
,  34  to   54-  Mathematics. 

■  8   to   9.   Repetition,  Ovid.  Epist.,  ex 
Ponto. 

10   to  11}.  Plato,  Apologia. 
114  to  124.  Cicero  de  Fiuibus,  i. 

34  to   4i.  French. 

44  to   54.  As  in  No.  1. 

8   to   9.   Repetition. 
Wednesday  ■<  ^^^  ^^  jg^  Cicero. 

'  HalfHoUday. 

8   to   9.    Repetition. 
10   toll.    Plato. 
Thursday  -^  11   to  12.    Horace  Epist.  (at  12,  Rehear- 
I  sal  of  Speeches), 

l^  34  to   54.  Mathematics. 


f  8   to   9.   Repetition. 
10   to  11.   Plato. 


Friday 


Saturday 


11   to  12.  Cicero. 

12.  (Spee<!hes.) 

34  to  4i.  French. 

a  to  64-  Composition  Lectiu'e. 

C  8   to  9.   Repetition- 

10   to  11.  Mathematics. 

(.11   to  12.  Greek  Testament. 


SuMMAET  OP  Lessons. 
As  in  No.  1. 


Compositions. 


As  in  No.  1. 


*  This  number  was  unusually  small  from  accidental  causes ;  and  part 
of  the  head  ma.ster's  time  was  therefore  given  to  the  next  form  (the 
remove). 


Remove,  1 7  BoTS.     Me.  Mahshall. 


No.  1. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  first  half  Tear 
of  1861,  January  to  May. 


Lessons. 


Sunday     -  ...... 

fS  to   9.    Scripture  History. 
10  to  114.  Repetition  of  Passages,  Greek 
Testament. 
114  to  124.  Mathematics. 
34  to  44.  Euclid. 
I,  44  to  54.  History. 

'  8  to   9.   Repetition  of  Horace,  Od.  ii. 
and  construing. 

10  to  124-  Herodotus,    1.  i. ;  Cicero  pro 
rr.,™/i»„      J  Milone. 

Tuesday    -■{   3,  j„  ^  Prench. 

44  to  54-  Cicero  finished  and  Latin  or 
I  Greek  exercise    read   viva 

(.,  voce. 

r  8  to   9-   Greek  Grammar- 
■n,-„/i„„„i„„J  10  to  114-  Sophocles.CEdip-  Colon, 
■ttednesday-^  I14  to  124.  Mathematics. 

L  Half  Hobday. 

f8  to   9.   Repetitiou  of  Horace  and  con- 
struing. 
10  to  12.    Verses  with  help  and  superin- 
^.._. — .,     ,  tendencoofamaster. 

I    34  to  4*.  Euclid. 
(_  44  to  54.  Cicero  pro  Milone. 


Compositions. 


Lessons. 


('  8  to   9.   Repetition  of  Horace  and  con- 
I  struing. 

Friday       --^10  to  124.  Herodotus,  Cicero  pro  Milone. 
I    34  to  44.  French. 
L  44  to  54.  History. 

{S  to   9.   Grammar. 
10  to  12.   Sophocles  CEdipus  Colonens. 
Half  Holiday. 


Sdmmaet  op  Lessons. 


Holy  Scripture 
Latin 
Greek 
History    - 
Mathematics 
French     • 


-  3 

-  6  or  7 

-  7  or  S 

-  2 

-  4  hours 
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Compositions. 


Remove,  14  Bots.     Mr.  Maesiiall. 


No.  2. — Lessons  and  Composition  during  Autimin  1861.* 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Svniday. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


8  to   9.  >  Scripture  History. 
[  10  to  114.  S  Repetition    of    passages   of 
Scripture,  Greek  Testament. 
1 114  to  124.  Mathematics. 

34  to  44.  Thucydides,  1.  vi. 
,  44  to    54.  Mathematics. 

f  8  to   9.    Repetition  and  construing  of 

Horace  Od.  ii. 
1 10  to  124.  Tluicydides,  1.  vi.,  Cajsar,  Bel- 
lum  Civile  i. 
34  to  44  French. 

-14  to  54.  Latin  versos  done  inidcr  super- 
vision of  a  master. 


S  to   9. 
WednesdayJWt<>134. 


Thursday 


Greek  syntax  oi*  Latin  repe- 
tition. 

Homer,  11.  x.  Latin  or  Greek 
translation  exercise  read 
viva  voce. 

Half  Holiday. 


8  to   9.   Repetition  and  construing  of 
Horace. 
Mathematics. 
Thucydides. 
Greek  History. 


Friday 


Saturday 


.-1 10  to  12. 
I  3^  to  4^. 
L  4  to  5i. 

r  8  to  9. 

1 10  to  11. 

to  12. 
;  to  12i 

3-Uo4ri 
L  4f}  to  5i 

r  8  to   9. 
-■{  10  to  12. 
L 


j  11  to  12. 
.12 


Repetition  and  construing  of 

Horace. 
Thucydides. 
Caesar. 
,  Listening    to    recitations   in 

school. 
French. 
Greek  History. 

Greek  Syntax. 
Homer. 
Half  Holiday. 


Sdmmabt  of  Lessons. 


Scripture 

Greek 

Latin 

French 

Mathematics 

History 


The  same  as  in 
other  return. 


One  Greek  au- 
thor only  is  ge- 
nerally read  at 
the  beginning 
of  tlie  lialf  year., 
andwhen  about 
a  third  of  it  is 
passed,  the  se- 
cond is  begun. 


Drawing  for  such  as  learn,  2  lessons  of  1; 
hours 


3 

8 

7 

2 

4  hours 

2 

26 


Monday  evening 
Translation 
from    English 
into  Latin. 

Latin  hexame- 
ters on  a  sub- 
ject not  less 
than  20  lines 
given  up  on 
Thursday. 

Occasionally 
translation  in- 
to English 
verse. 

Translation  from 
English  into 
Greek  shown 
up  on  Saturday 
morning. 

Occasionally    a 
translation 
from  Greek  or 
Latin  is  set. 

Translation 
verses,  seo 
Tuesday      for 
remove,  Thurs- 
day for  upper 
shell. 

A  French  exer- 
cise in  the 
course  of  the 
week. 


*  Some  alterations  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  time,  but  the 
general  result  is  as  nearly  as  possible  constant.  Caesar  and  Homer  are 
read  this  half  year  for  particular  reasons.  A  Gi'eek  play  and  Livy  or 
Cicero  are  the'ordinai'y  subjects,  see  return  C. 


Upper  Shell,  11  Bots.     Mr.  M^vrshall. 


No.  1. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  first  half  Year  of 
1861,  January  to  May. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


f  8  to   9.  Scripture  History- 

10  to  Hi.  Repetitionofpnssagesof  Serip- 
I  tnre,  Greek  Testament. 

-j  Hi  to  12-i.  Latin  exercise  under  super- 
vision. 
34  to  4^.  French. 
_  4i  to  5^.  History. 


The  same  as  in 
the  other  rv 
turn. 
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Lessons. 


I"  S   to   9.   Eepetitiou  and  construing  of 
.  I  Horace  0(1.  ii. 

Tuesday     -.il2tol2i      |  Herodotus.Bk.i.Ciceropro 
3.50  to  5.50  J     Milouc,  Latin  or  Greek 
L  translation  viva  voce. 

r  8   to   9.   Greek  Grammar. 
Wednesday-'  ^**  *°  ^'■^^-  Euripides,  Medea ;  Cicero  pro 

L  Half  Holiday. 

to   9.   Construing  aud  repetition  of 
Horace. 
10  to  12.   "Verses  with  help  and  super- 
vision of  a  master. 
SHo   45.  French. 
'tt^-  to   5^.  Cicero  pro  Miloue. 
r  8   to   9.   Constriuuf;  and  repetition  of 

Horace, 
j  10   to  12.   3Iat hematics.      Euclid     one 
]  hoiu*. 

Si  to   4^.  Herodotus. 
L  4*  to   5i.  History, 
r  8   to   9.   Greek  Grammar. 
.Saturday  -J.  10   to  12.   Euripides.    Medea. 
L  Half  Holiday. 


Composition.s. 


Thiu-sday  -■{ 


Friday 


StTMMAET  OP  Lessons. 


Holy  Scripture 

„ 

Latin     - 

-    8  or  9  generally  one  dropped 

in  a  week  for  want  of  time. 

Greek   - 

-    7orG 

History 

-    2 

Mathematics 

-    -4  hours 

French 

-    2 

Upper  Shell,  15  Boys.     Mr.  SLusshall. 


No.  2. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Autumn  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 
Monday 


■  8   to   9. 
10  to  125 


3 J  to  ih 

L  44  to  Si 

r  8   to  9. 
I 

Tuesday    --l  10  to  12 
1 12  to  12;- 

L  Si  to  5-5 

(-  8   to  9. 

Wednesday ^0   ''O'^-'- 


Thui*sday 

Friday 

Saturday  ■ 


3Ho  4i, 
L  4t  to  5i. 
r  8   to   9. 

■■{  10  to  12. 
I  13  to  12^-. 
L  3-^  to  5i 
C  8  to  9. 
llO   to  12. 


Scripture  History. 
.  Repetition  of  passages  of 
Scriptm-e,  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Translation  from 
English  into  Latin  under 
supervision  of  a  master. 
,  French. 

.  Thucydides,  1.  vi. 
Repetitiou  and  consti*uiug  of 
Horace. 
3Iathematics. 
("Thucydides. 
1  Ctesar,  BeUum  Civile,  I.  i. 
Greek  Syntax. 

.  Homer,  II.,  x.,  Enghsh  exer- 
cise translated  into  Latin  or 
Greek,  tuvd  voce, 
Henetition  and  construing  of 

Horace. 
Latin  translation,  verses  done 
in  school  under  supervision, 
and  with  help. 
.  French. 
Caesar. 
Repetition  and  construing  of 

Horace. 
Mathematics. 
.  Recitations. 

,  Thucydid&s,  Greek  History. 
Greek  Syntax. 
Homer. 


SuMMAKT  OP  Lessors. 


Scinpture    - 
,  Latin 
Greek 

Mathematics 
French 
History 
Drawing 
Singing 


7 

4  hours. 

2 

1 
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Compositions. 


The  same  as  for 
the      remove, 
with    slightly 
diminished 
quantities. 


One  lesson  is  sometimes  dropped  in  a  w6ek  for  want  of  time  to  hear 


Under  Shell,  13  Boys.    Mk.  J^uies. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  (with. occasional 
variations). 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 


Monday 


No  school. 
"8   to   9.   Bible  and  Gospel  repetition. 

10   to  Hi.  Greek  Testament, 
J  \\\  to  12^.  Preparation. 
'    S^to   'i^.  Virgil's  ^neid. 

\\  to   5i.  French  repetition  and  dicta- 
tion. 


Lessons. 


r  8   to   9.   Repetition  of  Virgil.    Greek 
i  grammar. 

Tuesday     -\  lo   to  11^.  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia. 
I    3^  to   41.  Kuclid. 
L  4^  to   5^.  Algebra. 

C  8   to   9.   English  History  (Chepmell). 
Wednesday  "5 10  to  114.  Homer's  Iliad. 
C  Half  Holiday. 

8   to   9.   Repetition   of  Virgil,  Greek 
grammar. 

3i  to   4^.  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia. 

4^  to    si.  French  translation, 
r  8   to   9.   Caesar  de  Bello  Gal. 
I  10    to  11.    Preparation. 
-i  11    to  12.    Virgil's  ^neid. 
I    3^-  to   4-i-.  Euchd. 
L  4^  to   5-i.  Algebra, 
f  8    to    9.    Repetition  of  Virgil,  Greek 

(History. 
10   to  lOi'.  Translation  orally  into  Latin 
prose. 
lU-  to  12.    Greek  History. 
Half  Holiday. 


Thursday  - 


Friday 


Saturday 


STTMOLAItT  OP  LESSONS. 


Greek    - 

Latin     - 

Scriptiu"e 

History 

Grammar 

Repetition 

French 

Mathematics 


Compositions. 


r  n^  to  12i. 

Translation 
I     into     Latin 

verse  or  into 
English 

Erose,       or 
atin  prose. 
\\\  to  12i 
Greek  prose 
J        (Arnold's 
L    Exercises.) 
10  to  12.  Trans- 
lation        into 
Latin  verse. 


lOi  to  114  Trans- 
lation into 
Latin  prose. 


Upper  Ftfth  Form,  14  Boys.     Mr.  Jajies. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year,  (with  occasional 
variations). 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday.  No  school. 

{8   to   9.   Bible  and  Gospel  repetitiou. 
10    to  \\\.  Greek  Testament. 
Hi- to  12^.  Preparation  and  oral  transla- 
tion into  Latin  prose. 
3ito   4-5.  Virgil's  ^ncid. 

r  8   to   9.   Repetitiou  of  VirgU,  Greek 
Tnp«sdnv     . )  grammar, 

luesaay      <  ^^^  ^^  ^g^^  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

V  3i  to   5^.  Arithmetic. 


-  r  8 

Wednestay-<  11^ 


to   9.    English  Histoiy  (Chepmell). 
to  12i.  Homer's  Iliad. 
HalfHoUday. 


Thursday 


r  8  to   9. 
■  1  4i  to    5^. 


Repetition  of  Virgil,  Greek 

grammar. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Friday 


Satiu-day 


.(: 


8   to   9.   Ctesar  de  Bello  Gallico. 

10  to  11.   Prepaiution. 

11  tola.   Virgil's .aiaeid. 
Si  to   6-5.  Ai'ithmetic. 
8   to   9.   Repetition  of  Virgil,  Greek 

History. 
10   toll.   Fi-ench. 
U   to  12.    Greek  History. 
Half  Holiday. 


Greek  - 
Latin  - 
Bible  - 
History  - 
Gi-aiumar 
Repetition 
French  - 
Arithmetic 


Sdmmaet  op  Lessons. 
.   4 


-  S 

-  1 

-  2,  of  two  hours  each. 


a  to  5i.  Trans- 
lation iuto 
Latin  verse. 


10  to  llj. 
Translation 
into     Latin 


prose 
English 


or 


prose. 
10  to  Hi 

Greek  prose 
(Arnold's 

Exercises). 
10  to  12. 

Translation 

into     Latin 

verse. 
S\  to4J. 

Translation 

into     Latin 
L,    prose. 


Under  Fifth  IToem,  1 6  Boys.     Mr.  Andrews. 


No.  2.  Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending 
Midsununer,  1861  (with  occasional  variations). 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 


Monday 


■  8  to  9.   Gospel  or  Epistle  repetition. 

10  to  11.   Bihle  Historv. 

11  to  12.    Greek  Testament. 

12  to  124.  Preparation  of  Virgil. 
3Jto   44.  Virgil. 

44  to   54.  Greek  exercise. 


Greek  exercise, 

or  Latin  verses, 
in  alternate 
weeks. 


TABLE  D. 

WEST- 
MINSTER. 


3M2 
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TABLE  D. 

"WEST- 
MINSTER. 


Lessons, 


Compositions, 


r,8   to   9. 

1 10  to  n, 

Tuesday    -■>■.  11  to  13, 

12  to  12-;, 

L  3i  to   64, 

f  8  to   9. 

10  to  11, 

■Wednesday-^  11  to  12i, 

12  to  Vii. 


Thursday  • 


Friday 


Saturday 


8  to  9, 
10  to  12, 
.34  to  4J. 
4ito  5J, 
r  8  to  9, 
J  10  to  11, 
"1  11  tol2i 
L  3i  to  6-5, 
r  8  to  9, 
-•^10  toll, 
(.11    to  12, 


Virgil,  repetition. 
Homer. 

P-j;-}  History. 

Ai' it  lime  tic. 
Latin  Grammar. 
Prepare)  Xenoithon  and 

say     i     Ovid. 
Greek  Grammar. 
Half  Holiday. 
Ovid,  repetition. 
Latin  verses. 

P-f«}  Virgil. 

Greek  Grammar. 

Prepare  X  Virgil   and    Xeno- 

say      S     pnon. 
Arithmetic. 
Virgil  repetition.     ' 
Csesar. 
French. 


SuMMAET  OP  Lessons. 

Greek 

Latin 

Arithmetic  -  -  - 

French  _  .  - 

Divinity  -  -  . 

History  .  -  - 


Latin  exercise. 


Greclt  exercise. 


Latin  exercise. 


Ui'PEK  Fourth  Form,   14  Boys.     Mr.  A>.drews. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  dui-ing  the  Year  ending  Christmas, 
1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  J 
Thursday  -^ 

Friday 

$atiu"day 


r  8   to   9.   Divinity  (Gospel  repetition). 

1 10  to  12;-.  Bible    History    and    Greek 
Testament  (prepare  and  say). 

L  35  to   54.  Arithmetic. 

to   9.    Latin  and  Greek  Grammar. 
I  10   to  12.   Greek  epigi'ams  (prepare  and 
I  say). 

1 12   to  12'.  Prepare  history. 
Si  to   44.  Say  ditto. 
4i  to   54.  French. 

8   to   9.    Latin    Grammar,   and    pre- 
pare Nepos. 
10   to  11.   Cornelius  Nepos. 
.11    to  124.  Ovid. 
'  8   to   9.   Ovid,  repetition. 
10   to  12.    Latin  verses. 
34  to   54.  Arithmetic. 
8   to   9.   Greek    Grammar,  and    pre- 
pare Nepos. 
)  10   to  11.    Cornelius  Nepos. 

111  to  124.7  Ovid  and  History 
34  to   44.  S  (Prepare  and  say). 
44  to    54-  Greek  exercises. 
8   to   9.   Ovid,  repetition. 

!  10   to  12.   Greek  epigrams  (prepare  and 


Compositions. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Saturday 


8   to   9.   Ovid      repetition,      prepare 

Greek  construe. 
10   to  12.    Greek    lesson   said,   English 
History  lesson  prepared  and 
•    said. 
No  afternoon  school. 


SUJIMAKT  OP 

Lessons. 

Bible  - 

. 

1 

Sinclair 

_ 

1 

Nepos 

. 

2 

Ovid    - 

. 

2 

Greek  construe 

. 

3 

Grammar 

. 

5 

History 

. 

2 

Geography     - 

. 

1 

Prose  exex'cise 

. 

3 

Verse  ditto     - 

. 

1 

Mathematics 

. 

4  hours 

Summary  op  Lessons. 


Divinitv 

Greek 

Latin  - 

French 

History 

Arithmetic 


-  4 

-  6 

-  1 


Latin  exercise. 


Latin  verses. 
Latin  exercise. 

GreeS  exercise. 


Under  FotrKTH  Form,  13  to  15  Boys.    Mr.  Bonney, 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  Aug.  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


No  school, 
f  8   to   9.    Lessons  in  Bible  and  Sinclair's 
I  Church    Catechism    heard, 

I  which  have  been  prepared 

out  of  school. 
10   to  12^.  Greek   Grammar  and  Greek 
construe,   chiefly   prepared 
out  of  school. 
L  3|  to    5^.  Arithmetic. 

to   9.   Latin    Grammar    (prepai-ed 
out  of  school). 
10   to  12^.  Prepare  and  construe,  Nepos ; 
prepare  Ovid  Fasti, 
to   4^.  Say  0\id  lesson, 
to    5^.  Prench. 

is   to   9.   Ovid    .  repetition,      prepare 
Greek  construe. 
10   to  12^.  Greek  lesson   said  ;    English 
History  lesson  prepared  and 
said ;  Greek  Grammar. 
No  afternoon  school. 
r  8   to   9.    Greek   Grammar    (prepared 
3  out  of  school). 

i  10    to  12. 

L  31  to   5^.  Arithmetic. 

18   to   9.    Latin     Grammar    {prepared 
out  of  school). 
10  to  12  or  12i.  Prepare    and    construe 
Nepos ;  prepare  Ovid  Fasti. 
3^  to   4^.  Say  Ovid  lesson. 
,  4I  to   si.  Geography. 


Thursday  • 


Friday 


Latin  exercise. 

Latin  or  Greek 
exercise  (done 
out  of  school). 


XJxDEK  Fourth  Form  (in  part   Charge),   Uppi:r    Tniiyj, 
Under  Third  (in  active  Charge),  2T  Bots.    Mr.  We.vre. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  August 
1S61. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Jtonday 


Latin  verses. 

Latin  or  Greek 
exercise  (done 
out  of  school). 


Tuesday 


Wednesday  ■{  ^j^ 


'  No  lessons  heard, 
N.B.  Four  times  a  year  special  Divinity 
exercises  for  the  20  Senior  Queen's 
scholars,  in  connexion  with   prepa- 
ration for  the  Holy  Communion. 

'  S   to   SJ.  Under  4,  say,  and  questioned 
in  Sinclair's  Exposition  of 
Catechism. 
Si  to   9.   Upper  3,say  Wake's  Explana- 
tion of  Catechism. 
10   toll.       .,    and  under  3  say  ditto. 
•{  11   to  m.  Both  thirds  say  Latin,  Greek, 
and  question. 
Hi  to  12.     „    up  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
12    to  Vlh  One  form  in  Ovid. 
3   to   5.   Both  thirds,    Ovid,  Yonge's 
Exercises,  con-ecting  faults 
pointed  out. 

■  8  to  8|.  Under  4  say  Greek  or  Latin 
Grammar,  with  questions. 

81   to   9.  Third  ditto. 

10   tolOi      ,.    linish. 

10^  to  Hi  or  12.  Thirds  in  Ovid. 

11^  or  12  to  12i,  and  often  1.  Under  4, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  with  ques- 
tions, history  and  geograjjhy. 
3    to    5.    Thirds  with  arithuiutic  master 


to  8|.  Under  4,  repetition  of  14lines 
of  Ovid  Fast:,  and  a  sliorter 
portion  of  Latin  or  Greek 
Grammar. 

to   9.    As  Tuesday. 

to  12^.  Thirds,  finish  graunnar,  pre- 
pare  and  say   Ovid   Fasti, 
with  questions,  parsing,  and 
rules. 
Half  Holiday. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


to  8h   As  Tuesday. 

to   n.   Ditto. 

to  12.  (School  up  earlit;r  on  Thurs- 
days), Thirds  in  graunnar 
and  Ovid,  as  Wechiesday, 
and  rudiments  of  Latin  pro- 
sody and  verses. 
L  3  to   5.   Thirds,  as  Monday. 


r  8   to  Sf 

SJ   to   9. 

llO  " 


As  Tuesday. 
Ditto, 
to  12.   And  after  "speeches."  12  to 
12|-,  12i  to  1  very  often,  as 
Tuesday, 
to   5.   Thirds  at  arithmetic. 

to   9.   Under  4,  repeat  as  Wednes- 

dav,  &c.  (finished  at  12  to 

12.20,  if  needed). 

-i  10   to  12.    School  up  at  12  on  Saturday, 

I  Thirds  Latin  Grammar  or 

geography  lecture,  tS:e.,Ovid 

i,  lessons,  kc. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 


Repetitions 

Catechism 

Gospel  -  -  - 

Latin  or  Greek  Grammar 

Ovid's  Fasti      - 

Cnrnolius  Nepos 

Translations 

French 

Rudiments 


-  3 

-  1 

-  17 

-  12 


-  1 

-  1 


42  per  week 


N  B.  The  under  fourth  repetition  in  the  mornings  is  only  by  a  iiart 
of  the  form,  taken  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  under  school,  who  are  heard 
l)v  another  master. 
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CIIAUTER- 
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Master. 


[The  Sixth  Form  prepare  their  work  out  of  School'] 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Year  ending  at   Summer 
Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


(2^  to  3.  The  2iid  lesson  of  the  even- 
.  y  ing  service  from  the  Greek 

(.  Testament. 


Monday 


f  7 j  to   85.  Instruction  in  Biblical  his- 

torv  and  lhcoloir>'- 
I  10    to  10^  Greek  Testamont. 
•;  11.20 to  12. Greek  play  (.Eschyhis.  So- 
phocles, or  Euripulcs). 
12    to    1.  Singina:  (voluntary). 
2   to   4.  German. 


Tuesday 


r  7|  to   9.  Repetition,    and     exercise 
I  looked  over  with  boys, 

i  10    to  10|.  Lucretius,    or    Horace,    or 
J  Juvenal.  &c. 

11.20tol2.Demosthenes  or  Plato. 

12    to    1.  Chemistry  (voluntary). 
2i  to    3.  Tacitus,  or  Cicero,  or  Livy. 

.  3    to   4).  Histoiy. 


Wednesday 


r7Jto   9.  Hepetition,    and    exercise    f^o^^^tL^m^P^nrnw 
\  looked  over  with  boys.  °"*'^.'^  pie^nous 


fEngrlish  essay  (oc- 
casionally Eng- 
lish verse)  on 
a  scriptural 
or  ecclesiastical 
subject,  to  be 
shown  up  on 
Monday  morn- 

L    ing. 

rTranslation  from 
English  into 
Greekproseand 
verse  (alter- 
nate weeks), 
to  be  shown  up 
Tuesday  morn- 
injr. 

Subject  R-iven 
out  for  Latin 
and  English 
essay  (alternate 
weeks),  to  he 
shown  u]i  on 
Friday    niorn- 

.    ing. 

Latin  prose  of 
Friday  night 
re- written  with 
corrections. 

Subject  for  Lntin 
verse  (original 
and  transla- 
tion, alternate 
weeks)  given 
out,  to  be 
shown  up  on 
ThiU'sdaymorn- 

.    ing. 


9^  to  12.   Mathematics, 
C    Half  holiday  (Drawing,  volnntarj'). 


Thursday 


r  7f  to   9.  Repetition,    and     exercise 

looked  over  with  boys. 
1 10   to  lOi  Lucretius,  &c..  as  on  Tues- 
J  day. 

"1  11.20tol2.Thucydides. 
113   to   1.   Singing  (voluntary). 
I    24  to   3.  Virgil,  jEneid. 
L  3^0   4-.   Greekplay  (as  on  Monday). 


7J  to   9,  Repetition,    and    exercise 

looked  over  with  boys. 
9?i  to  lOi  Homer. 


Friday       -\ 


Saturday 


lOi  to  11^-.  Paper  of  critical  questions. 
12    to    1.  Chemistry  (voluntary). 

2  to    2a.  Tacitus,  or  Cicero,  or  Livy. 
2i  to   3.  Translation      from      some 

Greek  or  Latin  author. 

3  to   4.    Composition  done  in  school 

without  dictionary  or  lexi- 
con. 


75  to   9.  Repetition    and  exercises, 
looked  ovci"  with  boys. 

9i  to  12.  Mathematics. 
Half  Holiday. 


■<      evening,    dune 
for     quantity: 
L    see  Table  C. 

Verses  set  on 
Tuesday  evening, 
given  up  on 
Thursday  morn- 
ing. 


Translation  from 
English  into 
Latin  prose,  to 
be  shown  up  on 
Saturday    mom- 


Subject  forEuglish 
essay  given  out ; 
to  be  shown 
up  on  Monday 
morning. 


Summary  of  Lessors. 

Greek  Testament  and  Divinity 

Greek 

Latin  .  _  . 

History,  &c. 

Gorman        .  -  - 

Mathematics 

Singing  (voluntary) 

Drawing  (do.) 

Chemistry  (1  for  each  class) 

Total       - 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Year  ending  at  the  Summer 
Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


fli)}    to  11.      Greek  Testament  with  the 
head  or  second  master, 
to   4.      Greek  Testament  with  the 
head  or  second  master. 


1' 


Monday 


Tuesday 


C  7i    to   S^.    Instruction  in  Scripture 

I  history. 

10      to  10.40.  Greek  Testament  (withtlie 
under  5th). 
1  10.40  to  Hi    Prepare  Greek  Play  (Euri- 
j  pides  or  Sophocles). 

■  I  11^    to  12.      Construe  Greek  Play. 
1    2      to    2i.    Prepare  Cicero, 
12^    to    3       Construe  Cicero. 
1    3      to    4.      QuGstious    (written)     on 
j  Roman,  Greek,  or  English 

L  History. 

(  7J    to   Sh.    Repetition  (Horace,  Odes, 

Virgi! ,  GeorgicSjOr  Ovid,) 

20  lines. 

!  10      to  lOi    Virgil  (Georgics  or  Eclo- 

i  gues,)    about     50    lines 

-■I  (construe.) 

ilO?j    to  Xlh    Prepare  Herodotus,(Books 
Vll.VIXI.) 
Hi    to  12.      Construe  Herodotus. 
2      to   4.     French     (with    Professor 
(,  Mariette.) 


Compositions. 


"Wednesday 


Thursday  - 


7i    to    Si 
yi    to  12. 


71  to   Si 

10  to  10.^ 

lOi  to  Hi 

lU  to  12. 

2  to    2i 


Repetition. 

Mathematics  {See  Mathe- 
matical Report.) 
Half  Hohday. 


2i  to    3. 

3  to    3i 

L  3i  to    4. 

r  71  to    Si 

I    9^  tolOi 

Friday       --!  lOj  to  11. 

I  H  to  12. 

12  to    4. 
L 


Repetition, 
Virgil  (construe). 
Prepare  Herodotus. 
Construe  Hei'odotus. 
Prepare    Horace  (Satires 

or    Epistles)    or    Virgil 

(^neid.) 
Construe  Horace,  &c. 
Prepare  Greek  Play. 
Construe  Greek  Play. 

Repetition. 

Homer   (construe)    about 

50  lines  (Iliad). 
Construe  Cicero. 
Criticalquestions  (written) 
French     with    Professor 

Mariette. 


EngUsh  essay 
(or  occasion- 
ally English 
verse)  on  a 
Scripturalsub- 
ject. 

Translation  from 
English  into 
Greek  prose 
or  verse  (set 
in  alternate 
weeks). 


Latin  prose  of 
Friday  night 
rewrittenwitb 
corrections. 


Copy  of  Latin 
verse(  Hexam- 
eters, Lyrics  or 
Elegiacs) ;  ori- 
ginal and 
translated  set 
in  alternate 
weeks. 

English  and 
Latin  Themes 
set  in  alternate 
w  eek  s. 


Saturday 


.{S 


to   8{.    Repetition, 
to  12.      Matheraati(rs. 
Half  Holiday. 


Translation  froin 
EnpUsh  into 
Latin  prose 
(about  18  lines 
of  English). 


No  exercise. 


Fifth  Form,  Lower  Division,  11  Boys,  Mk.  H.T.  Porster. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  year  ending  at  the 
Summer  Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


rn 


toll. 


to    4. 
to   8J. 


I  10.40  to  Hi. 
--I  114    to  12. 

to   2i-. 
to   3. 


I. 

I    9i 

-(10 

11 


Wednesday 


•I 


Greek  Testament  witli  the 
head  or  second  master. 

Greek  Testament  with  the 
head  or  second  master. 

Questions  relating  toScrip- 
tural  History, 
to  10.*i0.  Greek    Testament    (with 
upper  5th). 

Prepare  Odyssey. 

Construe  Odyssey  (to  Mr. 
"Watts). 

Prepare  Cicero. 

Construe     Cicero, 
upper  5th.) 

History. 

Repetition        (to 
Dicken.) 

Virgil  Georges. 

Prepare  Herodotus. 

Consti'ue  Herodotus 

French      (with     M 
riette). 

Repetition  (to Mr. Dickon) 

Jijathematics  {see  Mathe- 
matical Report). 

Half  Holiday. 


Compositions. 


4. 

8^. 


to  10. 

toll, 
to  Hi 
to   4. 

to  Sh 
to  12. 


(with 


Mr. 


Ma- 


Theme  on  Scrip- 
tural suVyect. 


Greek  prose 
(fromWilkins' 
exercise  book). 


Latin  prose  of 
Friday  ni;:ht 
rewrittenwith 
corrections. 


Verses. 


M3 
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Lessons. 


Thursday  • 


Friday 


I    9i 
11 


Saturday 


7.40  to   8i.  Repetition(toMr.Dicken). 

to  10.  Virgil  Georgics. 

to  11.  Prepare  Herodotus, 

to  115".  Construe  Herodotus, 

to  25.  Construe  Horace  (Satires), 

to   si.  Prepare  Odyssey, 

to  4.  Construe  Odyssey  (to  Mr. 
Watts). 

to   84.    Ilepetition(toMr.  Dicken). 
to  104.    Homer  Iliad  (with  upper 

5th). 
to  11.      Cicero, 
to  12.      Critical  questions. 
to  4.      French  with  M.  Mamette. 

to   8i.    Uepntitionlto  Mr. Dickon.) 
to  12.      Mathematics  (.ipc  Mathe- 
matical Report). 
Half  Holiday. 


9i 
10 
11 


3i 


■  7* 


94 


StrMMAKY  OP  Lessons. 

Rreek  Testament  and  Divinity 

Greek    .  -  -  - 

Latin     -  -  -  - 

History  .  .  - 

Repetition       -      .  - 

Mathematics   -  -  - 

Voluntary  singing  - 

Drawing  .  .  - 

Chemistry       .  .  - 


-  5 

-  1 

-  6 


-  2 

-  1 


Compositions. 


Greek  Iambics 
(Collis'  exer- 
cise book). 


Latin        prose 
(Wilkins" 
Latin  exercise 
hook). 


Fourth  Form,  20  Boys.     Rev.  J.  Poyndek. 


Lessons  and  Compositions   during    Year  ending  at    the 
Summer  Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions 


Shell  Form,  13  Boys.     Mr.  J.  W.  Irvine. 


Sunday 


C  The  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  is  trans- 
lated in  the  morning  (104  to  11). 
I  The  second  lesson  is  translated  m  the 
■  1  afternoon  (»  to  4),  and  such  qucs- 
I  tions  are  asked  as  suggest  themselves 
(,     at  the  time. 


75  to   8.  Catechism  or  Scripture  les- 
son. 
94  to  lOJ.  Lesson  in  Greek  Testament. 
lOi  to  11.  Preparation  of  lesson. 
11    to  114.  Lesson  in  Homer 
114  to  12.   Prep.aration  of  lesson. 
Monday   -  -i,     2   to  24.  Lesson  in  En^hsh  history,  or 
Roman  history. 
24  to    3.  Preparation  of  lesson. 
;i    to   S4.  Lesson  in  geography. 
3- to    4.  Preparation  of  lesson. 
8   to   9.  Preparation  of  work  for  next 

'   7J  to   8.   Repetition  of  Horace. 

94  to  lOJ.  Lesson  in  Cicero. 

101  to  11.  Preparation  of  lesson. 

11  to  114.  Lesson  in  Xenophon. 

114  to  12.  Preparation  oflesson. 

2   to    4.   French. 

8   to  -9.  Preparation  of  work  for  next 
day. 


One  or  more 
chapters  of 
the  Old  Tes- 
tament are 
analysed  by 
J  each  boy  by 
^  way  of  a  Sun- 
da.v  exercise, 
which  is  given 
up  the  first 
thing  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

Latin       Prose 
(Kennedy's 
Curriculum 
Stili  Latini). 


Tuesday  - 


Wednesday -i 


C   7J  to   84.  Repetition  of  Horace. 
I     94  to  12.   Matheraaties. 


Half  Holiday. 


I     8   to   9.  Preparation  of  work  for  next 
I,  day. 

71  to   84.  Repetition  of  Horace. 

94  to  loi.  Lesson  in  Cicero. 

loj  to  11.  Preparation  oflesson. 

11    to  114-  Lesson  in  Xenophon. 

114  to  12.   Preparation  of  lesson. 

Thursday--!     2   to    24.  Lesson  in  llorare. 

24  to   3.   Preparation  of  lesson. 
3    to    34.  Lessori  in  Homer. 
34  to   4.  Preparation  of  lesson. 
8   to   9.  Preparation  of  work  for  next 
L.  day- 

C   7f  to   84.  Repetition  of  Horace. 
I     94  to  11.  Lesson  in  Horace. 
I  11   to  12.  Examination  of  work  done  in 
Friday       A  the  week. 

I     2   to   4.  French. 

]     8  to   9.  Preparation  of  work  for  next 
day. 
7i  to   84.  Repetition  of  Horace. 
94  to  12.   Mathematics. 
Half  Holiday. 


Greek      Prose 

(Wilkins' Ele- 
mentary Ex- 
ercise Kook). 


Copy  of  Latin 
verse,    (hex- 
ameters, ele- 
giacs,        or 
I    l.vrics,)  Eng- 
I    lish      being 
L  given. 

Exercises  of 
week  cor- 
rected. 


Latin  Prose  as 
on  Monday. 


Saturday 


■1 


SiTMMAitT  OF  LeSSONS. 

Divinity    -         -           •           -  -  4, 

Greik 4 

Latin         -         -           -           -  .  4 
Repetition          .           .           _ 

Fiench     -          -            -           .  -  3 

Mathematics     -           -           -  -  2 

English  History  (or  Itoinan)  -  -  1 

Geography         -           -           -  -  1 

Total    -           -           -  -  23 


Lessons  and  Compositions  dnringthe  Tear  ending  with  Summer 
Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


10^  to  11.  Collect  said  (with  questions 
and  references    connected 
with  it). 
3   to    4.  Scripture  history. 


Compositions. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday  ■< 


Thursday  - 


Friday 


Saturday 


Catechism  or  Scripture  his- 
tory (alternately.) 
Greek  Testament. 
,  Prepare  lesson. 
Homer. 
Prepare  lesson. 
Geography. 
Prepare. 
English  histoiy. 
Prepare. 

"Writing  from  dictation. 
Prepare  work  for  next  day. 

Horace  repetition. 

Horace. 
.  Prepare. 
Xenophon. 
Prepare. 

French, 

Prepare  for  next  day, 

Horace  repetition. 
Mathematics, 
Half  Holiday. 
Prepare  for  next  day. 

,  Grammar  repetition  (Greek 

or  Latin). 
.  Horace. 
.  Prepare. 
.  Homer, 

Prepare. 

Xenophon, 

Learn  and  say  gi'ammar  or 
do  verses  (alternately). 

Prepare  for  next  day. 

C   7J  to   8^.  Horace  repetition. 
9itol0.2i).  Cicero. 
10.20  to  11.  Prepare. 
■-(  11    to  12.   Examination  in  work  of  the 
week. 
I     2   to    4.   French. 
L   S   to   9.   Prepare  for  next  day. 

7J  to   8^.  Uepctition    for    week   said 

over. 
i)i  to  12.   Mathematics. 
Hair  Holiday. 


r   Tito   8i 

9i  to  10.20. 
10.20  to  11, 
11  tolH. 
IH  to  12, 

3  to  2^. 
2h  to  3.50. 
2.50  to  3.35. 
3.35  to  -At 

3jto    4. 
.    8   to    9. 

r  '7|to    8^. 

9Ho  10.20, 

I    10.20  to  11 

■\  n  to  Hi 

114  to  12. 

2   to    4. 

L   S   to    9. 

C  7Ho  8i 
9i  to  12. 

8   to    9. 

75  to    8i 


fAnalysis  of 
two    chap- 

I     ters  of  the 

I      Old   Testar 

j  mont.  given 
up  on  Mon- 
day   morn- 

l    iiig. 

Latin  exercise 
(Arnold). 

Every  third 
week  a  map 
or  history 
questions  are 
given  instead. 


Greek  exercise 
(Major'sPraxis). 


10  or  12  verses 
(Walford's 
Elegiacs). 

Latin  exercises 
(Arnold's). 


9Uo  10.20. 
10,30  to  11, 
11  to  Hi 
11^  to  13. 
2  to  2.40. 
2.40  to  4. 

l^    8   to    9. 


Latin  &  Greek 
exercises  and 
verses  for 
week  re-writ- 
ten, with  cor- 
lections. 


Yoluntao' 


SUMMAKV  OF  LE830NS. 

Divinity     -  -  -  -  3 

Greek        -  -  -  -  5 

Latin         -  -  -  -  3 

History     -  -  -  -  1 

Geograijhy  •  -  -  1 

Uepetitioii  -  -  -  5 

A  rithmotic  and  Mathematics   -  2 

French       -  -  -  -  3 

{Sin^'iug  -  -  -  -  2 

Drawing  -  -  -  2 

Chemistry  -  -  -  1 

Total  -  -  ■  -  26 


Third  Porm,  19  Bots.    Mr.  J.  "W.  Irvine. 


Lessons   and  Compositions  during  Year  ending  -with  the 
Summer  Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


riOi    to  11.      Collect  said  (with   ques- 
Sunday      -<  tions,  references,  &c.) 

C  3      to   4.      Scripture  history. 


f  7f    to   8i.    Catechism    or    Scripture 
history  (alternately). 
9^    to  10.20.  Prepare  lesson. 
10.20  to  11       Greek  Testajnent. 
11      tolU.    Prepare. 
IH    to  12.      Homer. 
Monday  -  -i    2      to   2i    Prepare, 

34    to   2.50.  Geography 
2.50  to    3.25.  Prepare. 
3.25  to    3f.    Xenophon, 
3J    to   4,     "Writing  for  dictation. 
S      to   9.      Prepare    work   for    next 
day. 


Compositions. 


Analysis  of  2 
chapters  of 
the  Old  Tes- 
tament, given 
up  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

Latin  Exercises 
(Arnold). 

Every  3rd  week 
a  map  or  his- 
tory questions 
given  instead. 
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Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Tuesday 


C  7J  to   SJ. 

I    SH-  to  10.20. 
1  10.20  toll. 

-;  11  to  Hi. 

I  11-1  to  12. 

I    2  to    4. 

L  8  to    9. 


C  11     '" 

(s      to 

r  7J    to 

94    to 

10.20  to 

11       to 

114     to 

Thursday-   1    2      to 

2.40  to 

3.10  to 


81. 
12. 

9. 

81. 
10.20. 
11. 
111. 
12. 

2.40. 

3.10, 


Friday 


Saturday-  -!   g^ 


1.^8      to   9. 

r  7i    to   84. 
9      to  10.20. 
10.20  to  11. 
11      to  12. 

2      to   4. 
,8      to   9. 
to    8.10. 

to  10.20. 


Virf^l  repetition. 

Preijare. 

Virgil. 

Prepare. 

Xenoplion,  ^ 

French. 

Prepare  for  next  day. 

Virgil  repetition. 

Matliematics. 

Half  Holiday. 

Prepare  for  next  day. 

Grammar  repetition. 
,  Prepare. 

Virgil. 
Prepare. 

Homer. 

Prepare. 

History. 

Learn  and  say  grammar, 
or  do  verses  (alter- 
nately). 

Prepare  for  next  day. 

Virgil  repetition. 

Prepare. 

Cicero. 

Examination  in  work  of 

the  week. 
French. 
Prepare  for  next  day. 

.Repetition  for  week  said 


Greek  Exercises 
(Major's 
Praxis). 


Eight      verses 
(Willfords 
Elegiacs). 

Latin  Exercise 
(Arnold). 


Mathematics. 
Half  Holiday. 


StJMMAKT  OF  Lessons. 


Divinity  -  •  ■ 

Greek  -  -  • 

Latin  -  -  ■ 

History 

Geography  - 

Eepetition  -  -  - 

Arithmetic  and  mathcraalics 


French 


(Singnig    - 
Voluntary-!  Drawing  - 
CChemistry 

Total 


1 
26 


Latin  and  Greek 
Exercises  and 
verses  for  week 
re-written, 
\v\xX\  correc- 
tions. 


Second  Form,  9  Boys.     Rev.  F.  Potndek. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Year  ending  at  Summer 
Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


pol  toll.  ' 
(.  3   to   4.  . 


nol  toll.  The  collect   for    the    day  is 
learnt  and  explained.* 
A.  lesson  in  Scripture  history.' 


Compositions. 


Monday 


Tuesday  ■ 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


r  71  to  81.  Lesson  in   Scripture  history 
or  catechism. 
91  to  lOi.  Preparation  of  Greek  Testa- 
ment lesson. 
lOJ  to  11.  Lesson  of  Greek  Testament. 
11   to  111.  Preparation  of  lesson, 
j  Hi  to  12.  Greek  Delectus.  , 

"  *    2   to  21.  Preparation  of  geographical 
lesson. 
21  to   3.    Lesson  in  geography. 
3  to   34.  Preparation    of     lesson    in 

English  historj'. 
34  to   4.    Lesson  in  English  history. 
8   to   9.    Preparation  of  lessons. 
C  7J  to   84.  Repetition  of  Ovid. 
I    94  to  lO-J.  Preparation  of  lesson. 
I  10  j  to  11.    Lesson  in  Latin. 
i,  11   to  114.  Preparation  of  lesson. 
I  111  to  12.    Lesson  in  Greek. 
French. 
Preparation  of  lessons. 

Repetition  of  Ovid. 
91  to  12.    Mathematics. 

Half  Holiday. 
8   to   9.    Preparation  of  lessons. 

C  7}  to   SI.  Repetition  of  Ovid, 
j    91  to  101.  Preparation  of  lesson. 
I  lOJ  to  11.    Lesson  in  Latin. 

II  to  114- Preparation  of  lesson. 

III  to  13.    Lesson  in  Greek. 

2  to   21.  Preparation  of  grammar  les- 
son, Latin. 

24  to   3.    Lesson  in  graninmr. 

3  to  34.    Preparation  of  grammar  les- 
son (Greek). 

34  to   4.    Lesson  in  Grammar. 
(,  8   to   9.    Preparation  of  lessons. 


f  Questions  on 
Scripture  his- 
tory  are   an- 
swered   as    a 
,  Sunday  exer- 
1  cise,  wnicli  is 
I  shown  up  in 
school  the  first 
I  thing  on  Mon- 
Lday  inoriiing. 

Latin  exercise 
(Ellis'  Exer- 
cises). 


I    2   to   4. 
L  8   to   9. 


Greek  exercise 
(Howard's  Ex- 
ercises). 


A  portion  of 
grammar  writ- 
ten out  and 
learnt. 

Exercises  of 
week  corrected. 


*  These  two  lessons  are  done  with  anotherniaster;  at  these  hours 
I  take  the  4tii  Form  and  some  of  the  .5tli  also. 


Lessons. 


Friday 


Saturday 


-J  to   81.  Repetition  of  Ovid. 

101.  Lesson  in  Latin  composition 
(verses). 
Verses. 

Examination     in    work     of 
week. 
French. 
Preparation  of  lessons. 

^- to   84.  Repetition  of  Ovid, 
to  12.    Mathematics. 
Half  Holiday. 


94  to  lOj 
J  101  to  11. 

1  11   to  12. 

1    2 
1,8 


SUMMAET  OF  LESSONS. 

Divinity       -  -  -  4 

Greek           -  -  -  3 

Latin            -  -  -  2 

Repetition  -  -  5 

French          -  -  -  2 

Mathematics  -  -  3 

English  History  -  -  1 

Geography  -  -  -  1 

Verses           -  •  -  1 


Total 


Compositions. 


Latin    exercise, 
as  on  Monday. 


First  Form,  10  Bots.     Rev.  Robert  R.  "Watts. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  quarter  endingDecem- 
ber  12,  18til  (the  same  course  is  followed  throughout  the 
year).  


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


ClOitoll. 
"'(.3   to   4. 


Collect  and  gospel. 
Scripture  history. 


1 


f  1i  to   84.  Catechism. 

9i  to  10.    Prepare  lesson. 
I  10   to  10}.  Latin  Delectus. 
' .  Prepare  lesson. 
Latin  gi'ammar. 
History  and  geography. 

7J  to   81  Grammar  by  heart. 
91  to  10   Prepare  lesson. 
,  10   to  lOi  Greek  Delectus. 
1  10-J  to  111  Prepare  lesson. 
Ill  to  12   Greek  grammar. 
L  3    to    4   French  or  arithmetic. 


I  10    to  10}.  Lat 

-1  10 J  to  Hi.  Pre 

114  to  12.    Lat 

L  2   to   4.   His 


C  7J  to   84  Grammar  by  heart. 
Wednesday-!    94  to  12   Arithmetic. 
(,  HalfHoUday. 

7}  to    84  Grammar  by  heart. 

94  to  10  Prepare  lesson. 
10  to  lOJ  Latin  Delectus. 
10 J  to  114  Prepare  lesson. 
Thursday -■(  114  to  13    Latin  grammar. 

12   to   24  Prepare  lesson. 
24  to   3-1  Greek  or  Latin  lesson. 
31  to   4   Grammar   prepared   and  re- 
l,  peated. 

C  7?  to   81  Grammar  b.y  heart. 

91  to  101  Prepare  lesson. 
I  10}  to  n    Greek  Delectus. 
Friday      --,'11    to  111  Prepare  work. 

I  111  to  13   E.i:amiiied   in   work   of    the 

I  week. 

L  2   to   4  French  or  arithmetic. 

(  7J-  to   84  Grammar    of   the  week-  re- 
3  peated. 

■  )   91  to  13    Arithmetic. 
(.  Half  Holiday. 


Analysis  of  a 
short  portion 
of  Scnpture, 
shown  up  on 
Monday 
morning. 

Every  evening 
a  portion  of 
an  exercise 
from  Henry's 
First  Latin 
Book ;  a  vo- 
cabulary of 
the  verbs  in 
the  constru- 
ing lesson  for 
the  next  day, 
\vith  a  trans- 
lation of  the 
last  lesson. 


Saturday 


Summary  op  Lessons. 

Greek  -  -  -  4 

Latin  -  -  -  4 

Grammar     -  -  -  8 

Scripture  and  Catechism  ■ 


Arithmetic   - 

History  and  geography 
French 
Volun-  (■  Singing 
tary     (.Chemistry    - 

Total 


^01' 4,  in  case  of 
.1  \     those   who 


On  Friday 
evening  the 
exercises  of 
the  week 
written  over 
and  corrected 

No  exercise  on 
Saturday 
evening. 


do  not  learn 
French. 


Upper  Mathematical  School,  Fir.st  Division,   15  Boys. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Watts,  Mathematical  Master. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  ~ 

Monday. 

T„o«i!,v      f  Prepare  EucUd,  and  work  examples  for 

luesuay    - -^     Wednesday  morning. 

Wednesday  9.30  to  12,  Mathematics. 

Thursday.  

Friday      -  Prepare  Euclid  for  Saturday  morning. 

Saturday-  9.30  to  13.    Mathematics. 


TABLE  D. 

CHARTER- 
HOUSE. 


3  M  4 
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Upper  Mathematical  School,  Second  Division,  16  Boys. 
Eev.  C.  R.  Dicken,  Master  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Upper  Mathematical  School. 


Lessons  during  the  }-ear  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  

Monday.  

Tuesday     <  Preparation  of  Mathematics  for  Wed- 
ovening  -t    nesday  morning. 

rnHolOi.    Euclid   viva   voce,   and  in 
Wednesday-^  writing. 

(.10;  to  1-2.    Colenso's  Arithmetic. 

Thursday.  

Friday        f  Preparation  of  Mathematics  for  Satur- 
evening     1    day. 

(  9J  to  lOi.    Euclid  viv.t    voce,   and  in 
Saturday--?  writing. 


UOi  to  12 


Colenso's  Alscbra. 


UppEit  Mathematical  School,  Third  Division,  21  Boy? 
Mr.  H.  T.  Forster. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday.  

Monday.  

Tuesday    -    Prepare  Euclid  for  Wednesday  morning 

„  ,       ,      f  ajtoinj.    Write  and  say  Euclid. 
Wednesday  ■^  j^j  j^  j.j       Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Thursday.  

Friday.  

Satui-day  -    95  to  12.    Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Middle  Mathematical  School,  First  axd  Secoxd  Division 
38  Boys.     Rev.  F.  Potnder  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Irvine. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  • 

Monday. 

,  f  Work  nrepared  in  evening  for  foUow- 

iuesaay    -  -^    j,jg  morning. 

{First  Division.    Euclid  from  9J  to  12. 
Second  Division.    Arithmetic  Irom  "Jj 
to  12. 

Thiwsday.  

„  . ,  S  Work  prepared  in  evening  for  follow- 

Fnday.        j^     jj^g  morning. 


Compositions. 


Saturday 


("First  Division.      Ai-ithmetic    from  95 
dav    -5 


to  12 


(.  Second  Division.    Euclid  from  Oi  to  12. 


Lower  Mathematical  School,  First  Division,  7  Boys. 
Rev.  Richard  Elvyn,  Master  of  Division. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 
Monday. 
Tui-sday 


Prepare  work  for  following  morning. 


,,.   ,       ,      f  94  to  10}.    Euclid. 
V,  c<.,nesday  -^  j(,j  ^^  jg^      Arithmetic. 

Thursday.  

Friday       -    Prep.arc  work  for  following  morning. 

„  .      ,         (  9i  tolOJ.    Euchd. 
Saturday  -|ioatol2.      Arithmetic. 


Lower  Mathematical  School,  Second  Division,  15  Boys. 

Mr.  Stewart. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday. 


Wednesday  J'   Si  to  Mi.  Writing. 
W  eduesaay  ^^  j^,,.  ^^  ^g.  Aritliraetic. 

Thursday.  

Friday. 

u,i„,.,i„,.      f  9' to  101.  Writing  and  dictation, 
^atniila}    -^i,,;.,^^.   Arithmetic. 


French,  First  Division,  28  Botts. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ended  at  the  Summer 
Holidays,  1861.     Mons.  Mariette. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday.  

Monday.  

Tuesday    -  One  hour,  from  2  till  3 

Wednesday.  

Thursday.  

Friday       -  One  hour,  from  2  till  3 

Saturday.  


:  One  hour,  from 
3  till -t. 


-    One  hour,  from 
3  till  i. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 
Two  hours  a  week. 


French,  Second  Division,  28  Boys.     Muxi.  Mariette. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ended  at  the  Summer 
Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday.  

Monday.  

Tuesday     -  One  hour,  from  3  till  4 

AVednesday.  

Thursday.  

Friday       -  One  hour,  from  S  till  i 

Saturday.  .    


Summary  of  Lessons. 
Two  hours  a  week. 


One  hour,  from 
2  till  3. 


One  hour,  from 
2  till  3. 


French,  Tiuiid  Division,  26  Boys.    Mons.  Le  Riche. 


Lesson  and  Compositions  during  the  same  period. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  

Monday.  

Tuesday    -  One  hour,  from  2  till  3 
Wednesday. 

Thursd.ay.  

Friday       -  One  hour,  from  2  till  3 

Saturday.  


Summary  of  Lessons. 
Two  hours  a  week. 


Compositions. 


One  hour,  from 
3  till  .1. 


One  hour,  from 
3  till  i. 
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ST.  PAUL'S. 


Eighth  Class,  18  Boys.     The  High  Master. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  from  June  1860,  to  June  18G1. 


Le.ssons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday       -  No  attendance. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


9.20  to  10. 

10      to  10.40. 
10.40  to  11.-20. 
11.20  to  12. 
.J,Vi       to  12.40. 
12.40  to! . 
-       to  4. 


C  9.20  to  10. 

I  10       to  10.40. 

I  10.40  to  11.20. 
■  ■{  11.20  to  12. 

12      to  12.40. 
13.40  to  1. 
2       to  4. 

'  9.20  to  10. 


Wednesday 


Thursday  - 


1ft  to  10. 
10.40  to  11. 
11.20  to  12. 
12  to  12. 
12.40  to  1. 
I. 

r  9.20  to  10, 

10       to  1(1, 

I  10.40  to  11, 

11.20  to  12, 

12       to  12, 

12,40  to  1. 

L  2       to  t. 

r  9.20  to  10, 

I 


Friday 


10      to  10,40, 
10.40  to  11,20, 
11.20  to  12. 
12       to  12,40, 
12.40  to  1. 
3       to  4. 

■  9.20  to  10. 


110      to  10.10, 
I  10.40  to  11,20, 
Saturday  -•!  11.20  to  12. 

12       to  12.40, 
12.40  to  1. 


Greek  Testament,  (St. 
Paul's  Ep.)  heard. 

Plato,  Apologia  prepared. 

Plato  heard. 

Horace,  Sat.  prepared. 

Horace,  heard. 

Ne.tt  day's  work  prepared. 

Jlatheuiatii'S,  Dill'.  Calcu- 
lus, hydrostatics,  al- 
irebra,  [■Euclid,  &c. 

Eep.  Horace  or  Vii'gil, 
heard. 

Greek  play,  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  prep.ared, 

Greek  play  heard, 

Cicero  do  Finibus  pre- 
pared. 

Cicero  heard. 

Nest  day's  work  prepared. 

French,  classical  exer- 
cises looked  over. 

Eetranslation,  Terence, 
or  Cicero. 

Greek  play  prepared. 

Ditto  heard. 

Ter.  Andria  prepared. 

Ditto  hoard. 

Next  day's  y.'ork  prepared. 

Half  Holiday. 

Ketrans.  Sophocles  heard. 

Greek  plav  i)repared. 

Ditto  heard. 

Horace,  Sat.  prepared. 

Ditto  heard. 

Next  day's  work  jirepared. 

Matlicniatics,  as  above. 

Latin  or  Greek  jtrose.  or 
\^'ilkins'  Greek  Prose 
Exercises. 

Thueydides  prepared. 

Thncydides  hoard. 

Cicero  prepared. 

Cicero  lie.ard. 

Next  day's  work  prepared. 

Prench,  classical  exercises 
looked  over. 

Latin  or  Greek  verses 
read  over. 

Greek  play  prepared. 

Greek  play  hoard, 

'Ter.  Aiidria  prepared. 

Ter.  Andria  hoard. 

Lessons  for  Monday  pre- 
piired. 

Half  Holiday. 


One  Latin,  or 
Greek  i)rose 
translation  of 
about  20  lines, 
set  on  Thurs- 
day, fciven  up 
on  Friday 
morning. 


One  copy  of 
Latin  hesa- 
meters,  elegi- 
acs, lyrics, 
successively, 
occasionally, 
but  rarely,  va.- 
ried  by  .setting 
English  verse, 
of  about  20 
lines  set  Satur- 
days, iiiven  up 
the  following 
Saturday. 


Summary  op  Lessons. 


Greek      - 
Latin 

Mathematics 
Frencli    • 


2,  two  hours  each 
2,  two  hours  each 


One  copy  of 
Greek  iambics 
translation  of 
about  20  lines 
in  succession 
with  the  Latin 
verses. 


One  English  es- 
.say,  from  six 
to  twelve 

pages  in  suc- 
cession with 
the  Greek  and 
Latin  verses. 


Seventh  Class,  15  Boys.     The  High  Master. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  from  June  1860  to  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Com])ositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


110 

m 
■\  11 


Tueijday 


No  attendance. 
C  9.21  to  10.      Prepare  Herodotus  lesson 
10      to  10.40.  Construe  Greek  Testament, 
40  to  11,20.  Construe  Herodotus. 
,20  to  12.      Prepare  Virgil. 
12      to  12,40.  Construe 'Virgil. 
12.40  to  1.        Prepare  next  day's  work. 
2      to  4.        !Mathrniatioul  lessons. 
9.20  to  10.      Prepare  Greek  play. 
10      to  10.40.  Say  repetition  Virgil,  atld 

construe  Greek  play. 
10.40  to  11.20.  Prepare  Horace. 
ll.2(t  to  12.      Construe  Horace. 
1  12      to  12.40.  Prepare  Virgil. 

112.40  to  1.       Construe  Virgil. 
2      to  4.       French   lessons,   classical 
compositions       looked 
I.  over. 


One  cop.v  of 
Latin  verses, 
hexameters, 
elegiacs,  or 
lyrics,  not  less 
than  12  lines. 


TABLE  D. 
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Lessons. 


Compositions. 


9,20  to  10.     Prei)are  Herodotus. 
10      to  12,40.  Say  Horace  repetition,  and 

construe  Herodotus. 
10.40  to  11.20.  Herodotus  or  Virgil  pre- 
pure  1.1 

■Wednesday!  ^^^0  to  12.     Virgil  or  Herod,  construed. 
12      to  12.40.  Horace  prepared. 
12.40  to  1.       Same   heard,  or   prepare 
next  day's  work. 
Half  Holiday. 

■  9.20  to  10.      Prepare  Greek  play,  Latin 
prose  looked  over. 

10      to  10.40.  Say  re-translation  of  Greek 
(  play. 

'  Thursday  -  ^  10.40  to  11.20.  Greek  play. 

11.20  to  12.      Livy  or  Virgil  prepared 

12      to  12.40.  Same  (construed. 

12.40  to  1.       Prepare  next  day's  work. 

.3      to  4.       Mathematical  lessons. 

r  9.20  to  10.      Prepare  Herodotus. 
10      to  10.40.  Construe  Herodotus. 
10.10  to  11.20.  Hrrpar.'  Horace, 
11.20  to  12.      Construe  Horace. 

J  13      to  12.40.  Prepare  Virgil. 

I  12.40  to  1.       Next  day's  work,  or  say 
\'irgil  or  Horace. 
2      to  4.       French  lessons  and  classi- 

I  cal  compositions  looked 

L  over. 

r  9.20  to  10.      A'erses   looked   over,  pre- 
i  pare  Greek  play. 

10      to  10.10.  Greek  play  construed. 
J  10.40  to  1 1 .20.  Prepare  Virgil  or  Horace. 
■  ]  11.20  to  12.      Construe  Virgil  or  Horace, 
I  12      to  12.40.  Prepare  next  day's  lessons, 

12.40  to  1.        Ditto. 
L  Half  Holiday. 


Frid.ay 


One  Latin  prose 
translation  of 
abotUi  12  lines. 


Saturday 


SUMM.tltY  OF  LESSOXS. 


Greek 
Latin 

Mathematics 
French 


-  s 

-  s 


2.  two  hotirs  each. 


20 


Sixiu  Clas.s,  15  Boys.    Kev.  J.  Kempthokne. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  June 
1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  

t"  10..';0.  Greek  Testament.  Re- 
view of  all  done  the 
lu'ecoding  week.  Ite- 
])etition  of  a  few  verses 
in  tlio  original  {*).  * 
to  11.10.  Learn  Virgil,  and  a  few 
lines  of  fair  copy  of  the 
Monday   •  -'  last   verse   exercise  by 

heart. 
11.40  to  12.10.  Say  fair  copy,  and  take 
from  dictation  the  Eng- 
lish for  a  fresh  copy ;  to 
bo  shown  tip  Wednesday 
nu^rning. 
.12.10  to    1.      Say  Virgil. 

9  to  8.5.  Short  lesson  of  Greek  Test., 
and  the  same  every  day. 

9i  to  10.  (■)  Repetition  of  Viriril. 
,_       ,  j  .\ruo!d's  Prose  with  lifth 

Tuesday   -•(  ^.,,j„. 

110      to  10.50.  Learn  Livy. 

I  11      to  12.       Say  Livy. 

L13      to   1.       Learn  Xenoplion  or  Plato. 

r  9  to    91.     Greek  TesLaniont. 

94  to  10.       (•)   Hook  work  from  .\r- 

I  nold's  Latin  Prose,  or 

I  an  article  from  Classical 

j  Dictionary;    then  take 

I  (from    dictation)    Eng- 

Wednesday  1  lish   for   Latin    prose, 

I  with    notes    for    help. 

I  Shown  u]>  Friday  morn- 

I  '"?■ 

I  10  to  10.50.  Say  Xenophon  or  Plato, 

ill  to  12.       Learn  Homer  or  jEsehylus. 

L12  to    1.       Say  ditto. 


Compositions. 


Latin  Verse. 


Latin  Prose. 


3  N 
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Thursday  ■ 


9      to   9J. 
9i    to  10.50. 


I 


111 

U2 

9 


Friday 


to  12. 
to   1. 
to   94. 
to  10. 


,  10  to  10.50, 

■  U  to  114. 

Hi  to  12.10. 

U  2.10  to   1. 

•  9  to   94. 

94  to  10. 

10  to  10.50. 

11  to  1. 


Saturday 


Greek  Testament. 

Examination,  alternate 
weeks,  witli  the  6th 
Class,  in  one  Greek  and 
one  Latin  subject,  on 
the  quantity  done  since 
last  such  examination 
fvlvd  voce  June  to 
Christmas,  papers  Jan- 
uary to  June).  On  in- 
tervening days  the  last 
papers  looked  over,  or 
a  piece  of  extempore 
translation  done. 

Learn  Homer  or  ^Esch. 

Say  ditto. 

Greek  Testament. 

Learn  an  exercise  of  Ar- 
nold's Greek  Prose. 

(*)  Say  Xenophon  or  Plato. 

Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
(say). 

Learn  Virgil. 

Say  ditto. 

Greek  Testament. 

(*)  Say  retranslation  of 
Livy'. 

{•)  Lesson  in'geography  or 
history  alternately. 

Composition.  Ancxercise 
of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose ; 
then  fair  copy  of  Latin 
prose  dictated  and 
learnt,  .and  exercises 
looked  over,  partly  up 
at  class,  mistakes  having 
heen  previously  marked 
for  correction.  The  fair 
copy  partl.v  elicited 
orally  from  the  boys. 


Sfmmaet  of  Lessons. 
Greek  Test.,  B  short  lessons,  1  full  ditto. 
Latfn  '  3}  "*"  examinations  (=:  nearly  2  lessons.) 
Composition,  3  short,  1  full  (not  including  "  retrans- 
lation.") 
History  and  Geograph.v,  1  short,  1  full. 


Compositions. 


*  The  work  marked  (•)  has  been  learnt  or  prepared  the  evening 
before,  at  home.  ,  ,.„  .    ,      . 

.  N.B.— The  variations  in  the  authors  read,  &c.,  at  different  periods  of 
the  year  are  not  sufficient  to  necessitate  separate  Tables.  During  part 
of  the  year  Plato's  Crito  took  the  place  of  Xenophon 's  Cyropiedia,  and 
the  PersiE  of  /Eschylus,  that  of  HumcT. 


Fifth  Class,  19  Boys.     Rev.  J.  Kempthobne. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  June 
1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 


Monday    - 


Tuesday 


with 


past 


Wednesday - 


Thursday  • 


•  9      to  10.60.  Greek    Testament 

6th  Class. 
11      to  11.40.  CoiTcct    (at    class) 

week's  verses. 
11.40  to    1.       Learn  Xenophon  and  part 

of    lesson    in   Arnold's 

Latin  Prose. 
■9      to   94.     OShort  Greek  Testament 

lesson  with  6th  Class. 
94    to  10.       (•)  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 

with  etli  Class. 

10  to  10.60.  Say  Xenophon. 

11  to  12.       Learn  Cicero. 
Say  ditto. 

Greek  Testament. 

(•)  Repetition  of  Virgil, 
and  during  latter  part 
of  year  dictation  of  Eng- 
lish for  prose,  with  6th 
Class ;  shown  up  Friday 
morning. 

Learn  Xenophon. 

Say  Xenophon. 

Learn  Cicero,  and  write  a 
portion  for  retransla- 
tion. 

Greek  Testament, 
to  10.50.  Exaniinatiou    alternately 
with    6tli   Class     (sec 
table  of  that  Class). 
to  12.       Say  Cicero  and  retranslate 
to   1.      Learn  Virgil. 


to   1. 

to   94. 
to  10. 


to  10.50. 
to  12. 
to    1. 


to  94. 


Compositions. 


Latin  verses  in 
evening,  from 
T.  K.  Arnold. 


C  9     to  94.       Greek  Testament. 
94    to  10.       (')    Retranslate    part   of 
Virgil  lesson. 
1 10      to  10.50.  Learn     Arnold's     Greek 
Friday     -  ■{  Prose. 

I  H      to  114.     Say  ditto. 
I  114    to  12.10.  Say  Virgil. 
1 12.10  to   1.      Learn  exercise  of  Arnold's 
i,  Latin  Prose. 


During  former 
half  of  the 
year,  Latin 
Verses  as  on 
Tuesday.  Set 
Thursday, 
shown  up 
Saturday. 


Lessons. 


Compositions, 


Saturday  - 


to   94.     Greek  Testament. 

to  10,       Learn  lesson  of  grammar. 

to  10.50.  (*)  Geography  or  history 
with  sixth  class. 

to  1.  Grammar  lesson,  and  com- 
position with  6th  Class, 
and  as  iu  their  table. 


SuMjtAEY  01  Lessons. 

Greek  Test.,  5  short  lessons,  1  full  ditto. 

Greek  *'  t 

Latin '  ij  "^  examination  { =  nearly  2  lessons). 

Composition,  4  short,  1  full  (not  including  "  retrans- 
lation.'*) 
History  and  Geogi-aphy,  1. 


(•)  implies  "learnt  or  prepared  at  home  during  the  preceding 
evening." 

N.B.— In  both  classes  a  short  lesson  of  grammar  brought  up  with 
the  first  construing  lesson  of  every  day  except  Monday. 


Fourth  and  Third  Classes,  40  Bots.    Rev.  E.  T.  Hcdson. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  dui-ing  one  week  in  the  year  ending 
June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday-i 


u 


Tliursilay 


Friday 


Saturday 


4th  Class.    Latin  grammar;  Bi- 

V)le ;  Ciesar ;  verses. 

3rd  Class.  Latin  grammar;  Bi- 
ble ;  nonsense  verses ;  Greek 
Delectus. 

Arithmetic. 

4th  Class.  Latin  grammar ;  Cae- 
sar retranslation ;  Greek  De- 
lectus, Arnold. 

3rd  Class.  Latin  grammar ;  Ovid 
retranslation ;  Nepos  ;  Greek 
tree,  scan  and  prove. 

French. 

4th  Class.  Latin  grammar ;  Ovid, 
Diatessaron  verses. 

3rd  Class.  Latin  grammar  ;  Ne- 
pos retranslation ;  Ovid. 


r  4th  Class.  Latin  grammar;  Ovid 

I  retranslation;  Ca;sar,  Arnold. 

I  3rd  Class.  Latin  grammar;  Ovid 

•{  retranslation;    Greek    tree; 

I  Greek    Delectus;    scan    and 

I  prove  nonsense  verses. 
L2  to  4.    Arithmetic. 


r 


4th  Class.  Latin  grammar;  Cce- 
sar  retranslation;  Diatessaron 
verses. 

3rd  Class.  Latin  grammar;  Greek 
Delectus  retranslation;  Greek 
tree ;  Nepos ;  nonsense  verses. 

French. 

4th  Class,  read  History  of 
Greece  and  answer  geographi- 
cal and  historical  questions  ; 
Latin  gi'ammar;  Ovid,  Arnold; 
Greek  gi'ammar  repetition, 

3rd  Class.  Latin  grammar ;  Gre- 
cian history ;  Greek  grammar 
repetition. 


The  above  represents  the  work  of  one  week  taken  at  random ;  of 
course  the  same  author  will  not  always  be  construed  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week.  The  Greek  trees,  nonsense  verses,  and  scannini?  lessons 
(of  the  3rd  class)  take  up  only  a  short  time. 


Second  AND  First  Classes,  14  and  16  Boys. 

Cooper. 


Rev.  James 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  whole  Year. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 


Monday 


"  9  to  10.  2nd  Class.  Exercise  (SeliE. 
c.  V.  T.),  corrected  and  re- 
translated ;  Grospel  of  Sun- 
day explained. 

10  to  111.  1st  Class.  Exercise  cor- 
rected ;  Collect  repeated ; 
Grammar  or  Delectus. 

Hi  to  12.   2nd  Class.    Delectus. 

12   to  12^.  1st  Class.    Grammar. 

12^  to    1.   2nd  Class.    Grammar. 
2    to   4.   1st  and  2nd  Class.     Barnard 
Smith's  Arithmetic, 
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Lessons. 

Compositions. 

• 

Tuesday    - 

Wednesday- 
Thursday  -■ 

'  9    to  10.    2nd  Class.      Exercise     cor- 
rected ;  grammar. 
10   to  UJ.  1st    Class.      Exercise     cor- 

rectsd  ;  grammar. 
Hi  to  12.    3nd  Class.    Selectse  c.  V.  T. 
13    to  12^.  1st  Class.    Grammar. 
12i  to   1.    and  Class.    Grammar. 
L  2   to  4. 

r  9   to  10.   2nd    Class.     Exercise     cor- 
rected ;  syntax. 
10   to  llj.  1st    Class.      Exercise     cor- 
rected ;    grammar    or   De- 
lectus. 
llJtolS.   2nd  Class.    Delectus. 
12    to  124. 1st  Class.    Grammar. 
^124  to    1.    2nd  Cl.-i«s.    Grammar. 
r'  9  to  10.   2nd  Class.    Exercise  (Delec- 
tus)     re-translated      and 
corrected. 
10   to  111.  1st    Class.      Exercise     cor- 
rected; grammar, 
lit  to  12.   2nd  Class.    DelecUis. 
12   to  12i.  1st  Class.    Grammar. 
12i  to   1.   2nd  Class.    Grammar. 
..  2   to   4.  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic. 

1 

Lessons, 

Compositions. 

Friday       - 
Saturday  -- 

9   to  10.   2nd    Class.     Exercise     cor- 
rected ;  syntax. 
10    to  1 1  i.  1st    Class.      Exercise     cor- 
rected ;    grammar   or   De- 
lectus, 
llj  to  12.    2nd  Class.    Delectus. 
12    to  125. 1st  Class.    Grammar. 
12Ho   1.   2nd  Class.    Grammar. 
^  2   to   4. 

r  9   to  10.   2nd   Class.     Exercise     cor- 
rected ;  accidence. 
10   to  111.  1st   Class.      Exercise     cor- 
rected; grammar. 
Ill  to  12.   2nd  Class.    Selectie.  c.  T.  T. 
12    to   1.   1st  and  2nd  Classes.    Bible 
^                    reading.                             • 



SUMMABT  OF  LESSONS. 

Latin  -           -           .          -28 
Arithmetic    -           -           -    2 
Bible  -          -          -           -2 

32 

TABLE  D. 
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MERCHANT  TAYLORS'. 

Head  Form,  23  Bots.    The  Head  Mastee. 


Specimen  of  Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year 
ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  • 


Monday  - 


The  school  does  not  assemble  on  Sundays. 

f  91  to  9.25.  Prayers. 

9.25.  Notes  of  absences  from  the  whole  school 
brought  up  to  the  Head  Master  for  sig- 
nature. 

91  to  llj.    Head  Master  occupied  with  Head  Form. 

91  to  lOJ.  Essays  given  up  and  looked  over  by  Head 
Master  as  far  as  time  will  permit  in 
school,  remarks  made  to  each  bay  sepa- 
rately. Head  Form  generally  preparing 
Lesson  which  is  either  Greek  Testa- 
ment or  Hebrew. 

N.B.  This  is  of  course  varied,  if  instead 
of  an  Essay,  ^part  has  been  set  to  be 
said  two  and  two,  or  by  examination  of 
the  Form  generally. 

101  to  llf.  Head  Master  hears  Head  Form  their  les- 
son. 


Hi 

12J. 

Ijto   3J. 


Head  Form  at  French  till  12.40,  then 
Prayers ;  Head  Master  with  part  of  6tl\ 
Form  in  Hebrew  11 J  to  12.40. 

Dismissal. 


Mathematics ; 
close. 


Prayers  at   opening  and 


Tuesday 


91  to   9.25.  Prayers. 

9.25.  Notes  of  absences.  &c.,  and  exercises  of 
Monitors  and  Prompters  given  up. 

91.  Head  Master  hears  parts  of  Monitors  and 
Prompters,  two  and  two  ;  directly  a 
Monitor  has  said  his  part,  he  hears'  his 
boy  of  the  Upper  Sixth  say  his,  and 
looks  over  his  boy's  exercise. 

10  to  101.  Pari  construed,  &e.,  as  a  1st  Lesson,  by 
the  Head  Form,  to  Head  Master. 

101  to  11}.  Head  Form  occupied  in  preparing  2nd 
lesson.  Head  Master  engaged  in  look- 
ing over  exercises,  calling  up  bovs  one 
by  one. 

llj  to  12.40.  Head  Master  hears  2nd  lesson. 

12.40.  Prayers. 

12J.    Dismissal. 

1}  to   3|.    Mathematics  and  Drawing.    Prayers  at 
opening  and  close. 

Wednesday    .  [  ^»  *"  ^^i-    ^^  "»  Tuesday.    (Prayers  as  usual.) 
<■  If  to   S|.    Mathematics.    (Prayers  as  usual.) 

91.    Prayers. 

9.25.  Notes  of  absences,  &c..  Mathematical  ex- 
ercises given  up. 

Thursday  -  .j  91  to  10}.  Lesson  prepared  by  Head  Form.  The 
Head  Master  occupied  in  calling  up 
boys  one  by  one  to  comment  on  exer- 
cises not  looked  over  by  him  in  school 
for  want  of  time. 


MERCHANT 
TAYLORS.' 


Lessons. 


Thursday- 
con^.  - 


'lOJ  to  llj.    Lesson  of  Head  Form  construed,  &c.  to 
Head  Master. 

HI  to  12.40.  Head  Form  at  French. 

12.40.  Prayers. 

12}.    Dismissal. 

Hi  to  13.40.  Head  Master  with  part  of  6th  Form  in 
Hebrew. 


Friday    - 
Saturday 


1}  to   3}.    Mathematics.    (Prayers  as  usual.) 

I  Sometimes  on  Thursday  the  Head  Master 

I  examines  one  of  the  Lower  Forms  from 

9ltol0|.    He  is  then  obliged  to  work 
at  more  of  the  Head  Form's  exercises 
L  out  of  school. 

(  91  to  12}.    As  on  Tuesday.    (Prayers  as  usual.) 

■J   1}  to  3}.    Mathematics  and  Drawing.    (Prayers  as 
^  usual.) 

f  91  to  12}.    As  on  Tuesday.    (Prayers  as  usual.) 
I  No  afternoon  school  on  Saturday. 


SUMMAET  OF  LESSONS. 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  more  accurate  account 
of  a  week's  work  than  the  above.  But  I  have  set  forth  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Head  Form  so  fully  in  table  C,  that  I  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  necessary.  I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  as  a  general  rule,  if  the 
part  is  from  a  Latin  author,  the  2nd  lesson  is  from  a  Greek  author, 
and  vice  versa,  so  that  I  have  always  an  author  of  each  language  in 
hand  at  once.  I  have  said  also  that  the  part  consists  of  about  30  lines 
of  poetry,  or  a  moderate  chapter  of  prose.  The  2nd  lesson  consists  of 
about  60  or  100  lines  of  poetrj',  or  3  or  4  chapters  of  prose. 

N.B.— The  above  arrangement  is  varied  occasionally,  if  the  part 
IS  some  exercise  corrected  and  re- written,  or  if  the  morning  is  occupied 
as  it  sometimes  is,  in  an  historical  lecture,  or  a  philological  paper  &c. ' 


Compositions. 

With  regard  to  the  exercises,  I  can  only  make  the  following  state- 
ment. As  a  general  rule  I  set  four  translations  from  English  every  week 
(for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evening)  into  "Greek 
prose,  Greek  Verse,  Latin  prose,  Latin  verse,  devoting  a  week  tn  each 
sort.  But  (as  I  observed  in  Table  C.  Column  7),  this  order  is  broken  in 
upon  by  translation  from  Greek  or  Latin  into  English,  bv  philological 
or  historical  papers,  or  by  a  classical  ossay,  &c.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing the  exercise  is  a  Mathematical  one ;  and  there  is  no  CJlassickl  part 
on  Thursday  morning. 

On  Saturday  is  set  invariably  something  of  a  sacred  character,  viz., 
an  essay  connected  with  Holy  Scriptnre,  or  Jewish  History,  or  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  evidences,  or  Butler,  or  the  XXXIX.  .Articles,  or  some 
Hebrew  composition  ;  sometimes  a  part  consisting  of  some  passage 
from  Scripture  or  Greek  Testament  is  set.  Sometimes  a  portion  of 
Scripture  has  to  be  read  for  viva  voce  examination. 

The  Head  Master  is  not  teaching  in  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  is 
occupied  from  1  to  3  in  looking  over  the  exercises  of  the  Head  Form 
which  cannot  be  got  through  in  the  morning;  or  in  other  school 
business,  as  seeing  parents,  and  generally  superintending  the  work  of 
the  School,  or  examining  a  Form. 
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TABLE  D. 

MERCHANT 
TAYLORS'. 


Sixth  Form,  2G  Boys.    Ret.  C.  Crowden,  M.A. 


Specimen  of  Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ended 
June,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 


10 


Monday  -i  11 
11 


Tuesday  ■ 


Wednes- 
day. 


10      toll. 


11      to  11|. 


Friday 


Saturday 


01  to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.  Articles  I.-XXIX.  Joshua 
to  II.  Kings, 
toll.  Preparation  of  Greek  Testa- 
ment. I.  &  II.  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  I.  Corinthians, 
to  11  J.    The  Master  hears  the  lesson 

prepared, 
to  13.10.  A  portion  of  the  hoys  learn- 
ing Hebrew  with  the  Head 
I\Iastcr.     The   remainder 
doinf?  composition. 
,12.40  to  12J.    Prayers, 
f  9i    to   9.35.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.      Repetition  and  translation 
of  -nnrt.  Hor.,  Carm.  III., 
and  Carni.  S;ec. 
Preparation       of       lesson. 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  799  Unes; 
Sopli.  Antig.  780  ;  Homer 
II.  II. 
The  Master  hears  the  lesson 
prep.ared. 
tol2.40.Prench. 
.12.10  to  12i.    Prayers. 
9i    to   9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.     Repetition  and  translation 
of  part.  Soph.,  (Ed.  Col., 
250 ;  Antig.  25(1. 
Preparation       of       lesson. 
Time.  1. 1-27.  Herod.  VII. 
1-30.    History  of  (Jreece. 
The  JNIasler  hears  the  lesson 
in*ei)ared. 
to  12.40.  Composition,    varied    occa- 
sion.ally  by  a  lecture  on 
philology. 
12.40  to  12".    Pr.ayers. 
'■  9.15  to   9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.      Liddell's    Hist,    of  Rome, 
XXVIII.  to  end. 
Preparation  of  lesson.   Hor. 
Epist.  I.  Sat.  II.    Virgil, 
.^n.  VIII.  1-.')19. 
The  blaster  hears  the  lesson 
prepared. 

11}   to  12.40.  A  portion  of  the  boys  learn- 
ing Hebrew  with  tlie  Head 
Master.     The   remainder 
doing  composition. 
Ll2.40tol2i.   Prayers. 
9}    to   9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.     Repetition  and  translation 
of  part.  Hor.  Carm.  III. 
and  Carm.  Sare. 
Preparation  of  lesson.    Hor. 
Epist.  I.    Sat.  11.    Virgil, 
.En.  VIII.,  1-519. 
The  Master  hears  the  lesson 
prepared, 
to  12.40.  French. 
12.40  to  12f.    Prayers. 
91    to    9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.      Repetition  and  translation 
of  Cic.  do  Am.,  about  400 
lines. 
Preparation  of  lesson.    Cie. 
deAm.  LivyI.,1-24.  Soph. 
Antig.  780. 
The  Master  hears  the  lesson 
prei)ared. 
to  12.40.  Lecture    on    composition. 
Pi'ose   composition,  occa- 
sionally    done     b.v     the 
Master  and  Form  together. 
U2.40  to  12.45.  Prayers. 


Compositions. 


lU 


10      to  11. 


11      to  12. 
12 


10      to  11. 


Thursdaj -j  11      to  11 J 


10      to  11. 


11    to  ii;. 

Ill 


10     to  IX. 


11      to  12. 
12 


SUMMABT  OF  LESSONS. 

Greek 4  (sometimes  5.) 

Latin    -        ...       -       -  6  (sometimes  5.) 

French  -        -        -        -        -  2 

Hebrew        ...       -       -  2 

Composition  and  lectures  -       -  4 

History        -----  i 

Divinity 2 


Total 


21 


Mathematics    -  10  horns  per  week  (in  afternoons). 
Out  of  this  boys  in  four  highest  classes  of  Mathe- 
matics dev(>te  1  liour  per  week  to  Drawing. 


Latin  verse. 


Greek  prose. 


Mathematical 
exercise. 


Greek  iambics. 


Latin  ]irose. 


Articles  to  be 
learned,  and 
Scripture  les- 
son to  be  pre- 
pared. 


For  Greek  prose  is  occasionally  substituted  an  English  essay 
(generally  on  subjects  connected  with  the  antiquities  and  history  of 
Greece  ai'id  Rome). 

Passages  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  are  set  from  time  to  time  to  be 
translated  into  English  verse. 

The  exercises  are  set  in  accordance  with  the  table  given  above. 
They  are  brought  to  the  Master  the  next  morning.  They  are  examined 
by  him,  as  far  as  time  permits,  with  the  boys  iudiridually.  In  all 
ca.ses  the  errors  are  marked  and  pointed  out  to  the  several  writers. 
In  the  case  of  prose  compositions,  the  errors  marked  by  tlie  Master 
are  corrected  by  the  boys.  A  translation  of  the  passages  set  botli  for 
prose  and  verse  "is  generally  re.id  out  and  taken  down.  Tlie  passages  se- 
lected for  prose  are  frecpiently  done  Vty  tlie  blaster  and  Form  togetlier. 

The  following  system  of  marking  the  compositions  is  adopted. 
Each  exercise  when  examined  is  plaeed  in  one  of  5  classes.  "When  the 
examination  of  the  whole  is  completed,  the  Master  compares  the 
exercises  in  each  of  the  classes  and  aiTanges  them  in  numerical  order 
aecording  to  their  respective  merit :  e.g.,  the  head  boy  of  class  I.  is 
marked!',  the  boy  at  the  head  of  class  II.  6^,  7^,  according  to  the 
number  of  boys  nfaced  in  class  I.  These  marks  are  entered  in  a  book, 
and  determine  the  relative  position  of  the  boys  for  the  lesson  of 
the  day.    Tide  C. 


Upper  Fifth  Form,  31  Bots.     Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airev,  M.A, 


Lessons  and  Compositions  durhig  the  year  ending  at 

Midsummer,  1861. 

Lessons.                                          Compositions. 

Sunday.                                   

f    For    Tuesday 

r  9i    to  9.25.    Prayers. 
9-25  to  lo;.    Nieholls'  help  to  the  Bible. 
Corrected  exercises  rc- 
l>eateil  memoriter. 
10}    toll  J.    Greek  TestauM^nt. 

morning-Trans- 
lation from  some 
English  poetinto 
Latin    elegiacs, 
or    hexameters, 
J  (from    8   to   12 
lines,)tn  be  writ- 
ten    .at     home, 
broughtto school 
on         Tuesday 

Monday  ■> 

11  j    to  12.40.  Beatson's  Iambic  Metre, 
ami  Grei'k  Prosody. 
12.40.  Prayers. 
IJ    to   3,\    Mathematics  and  Draw- 
ing, or  Arithmetic  and 

AVriting. 

morning,      and 
corrected   after 

J'  part." 

'For  Wednesday 

9}    to  9.25.    Pra.vers. 

morning  — Two, 

9.25  to  10.      "  Part "  heard. 

or  more  sections 

10      to  10*.    Exercises  corrected,  indi- 

(rules and  exer- 

vidually. 

cises)  in  Ai'iiold's 
■  Latin  prose  com - 

Tuesday  • 

lOJ    tollj.    Hecuba,  or  Homer. 

\\\    to  12.40.  Greckiambics,"challenge" 

1  position,  to   lie 

exercise. 

written  out  and 

12.40.  Prayers. 
I  IJ    to  3 J.    Mathematics.  &c. 

learnt,  and  said 

in  class  on  Wed- 

l_nesdaymorning. 

r  9}    to  9.25.    Prayers. 

9.25  to  lOi.    "  Part "  heard  and  exer- 

Wednes-. 
day 

cises  corrected. 
10}    tollj.    A"irgil  or  Sallust. 
11 J    to  12.40.  French. 
12.40.  Prayers. 

f    For  Thursday 
1  morning  Matlu;- 
)  matical       exer- 
Icises. 

_  1}    to   3J.    Mathematics,  &c. 

'ForFridaymom- 

ing  —  Transla- 

' 9J    to  9.25.    Pra.yers. 

tion  from  Eng- 

9.25 to  lOi.    History ;  corrected  exer- 

lish into  Latin 

cises   repeated  memo- 

prose  (from    12 

riter. 

to    20   ordinary' 

Thursday 

m;    toll.}.    Geography. 

-  octavo  lines,)  to 

11}    to  12.40.  Arnold's      Greek      Prose 

be    written    at 

Composition  and  rules. 

home,    brought 

12.40.  Prayers. 

to     school     on 

^  1}    to   3J.    Mathematics.  &c. 

Friday  morning. 

and      corrected 

Latter  "  Part." 

'    For  Satunlay 

moruing— Select 

^  9i     to  9.25.  Prayers. 

sentences    from 

9.25  to  10.      "Part  "heard. 

Xenopbon's  Cy- 

10      to  10}.    Exercises  corrected. 

ropa'dia    (Hun- 

Friday     - 

10}    to  11}.    Hecuba,  or  Homer. 

tingford'slntro- 

11}    to  12.40.  Arnold's      Greek     Prose 

-  duetion,)   lo  be 

("challenge  "  exercise). 

written  at  home. 

12.40.  Prayers. 

brought          to 

^  1}     to   3}.    Mathematics,  &c. 

scliool  on  Satur- 

da.v      morning, 

and     corrected. 

Latter  "  part." 

r  9}    to   9.25.  Prayers. 

'    For  ]\Ionda.v 

9.25  to  10}.    "Part"  lieard,  and  c.xer- 

morning— Epi- 

c„t..».]„„                                 ciscs  corrected. 
Saturday  j„j    j^jjj     virgil,  or  Sallust. 

tome  of  a  sec- 
tion  from  Ni- 

llj    to  12.40.  French. 

cholls'  Help  to 

L              12.40.  Prayers. 

bo     jirepared 

and    read    iu 

.  class. 

Summary  of  Lessons  heard  in  Class  each 

Week. 

Greek           -          -          -          -    6 

Latin            -          -           -          -    3 

"Parts"       -           -          -          -    4 

Biblical,  Ac-           -           -           -    1 

History,  &c.-          -          -          -    1 

Geography  -          -          -          -1 

Total       -          -           -  lli 

•Mathematicst       -           -          -  10  hours. 

French         ....    3  hours. 

•  Eaeh  of  the  first  four  Classes  in  Mathematics  receives  a  Drawing 

lessons  of  one  hour  weekly  ;  and,  as  a  test  of  progress,  each  boy  ni  the 

Head  Class  is  required  to  exhibit  one  specimen  drawing,  geometrical. 

mechanical,  or  landscape,  at  every  half-yearly  public  probation  of  the 

school. 

t  Boys  in  the  four  higher  classes  of  mathematics  have  one  hour 

of  drawing  per  week,  taken  out  of  the  mathematical  time. 
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Lower  Fifth  Porm,  18  Boys.     Eev.  J.  A.  L.  Airet,  M.A. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  at 
Midsummer,  1861. 


Lessons. 


in: 

11} 


1? 
r  91 


Smiday. 


Jlonday 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday-!  lOJ 


Compositions. 


9}    to  9.23.    Prayers. 
9.25  to  lOJ.    NiehoUs'  Help  to  the  Bilile. 
Corrected  exercises  re- 
peated niemoritcr. 
to  11}.    Greek  Testament, 
to  13.40.  French. 
12.40.  Prayers, 
to   3i.    Matliematios,    or    arith- 
metic and  writing, 
to  9.23.    Prayers. 
I    9  25  to  10.      "  Part  "  heard. 
Hi    to  V2M.  Homer,  or  Xenophon. 
13.10.  Prayers. 
L  IJ    to   3f.    Mathematics,  &c. 
C  C>   to9.2o.    Prayers. 
■ ■    ""*     "Part"  heard,  and  exer- 
cises corrected. 
Compositions      corrected 
individually, 
to  12.40.  Virgil,  or  Cicsar. 

12.40.  Prayers, 
to   3}.    Mathematics,  &e. 
fgj    to  9.25.    Prayers. 
9.25  to  lOJ.    History ;  coiTected    exer- 
cises repeated  memo- 
riter. 
lOJ    to  llj.    Geography, 
llj    to  12.40.  French. 
12.40.  Prayers. 
_  1^    to   3f.    Matliematics,  &c. 
r  9t  to  9.25.    Prayers. 

9.25  to  10.      "  Part "  heard. 
\  11}    to  12.40.  Homer  or  Xenophon. 
I  12.40.  Prayers. 

L  1}    to  3}.    Mathematics,  &c. 
9i    to  9.25.    Prayers. 
9.23tol0i,    "Part"  heard,  and  exer- 
cises coiTccted. 
to  10}.    Compositions      corrected 

individually, 
to  12.40.  Tirgil,  or  C;csar. 
12.40.  Prayers. 


9.25  to  lOJ. 

I  lOi    to  10}. 

11} 

1} 


ScMMAKT  OP  Lessons  heard  in  Class  each 
Week. 

Greek            -           -  -  -  4 

Latin            -           -  -  -  3 

"  Parts "       -           -  -  -  4 

Biblical,  &c.-          -  -  -  1 

History,  &c.  -           -  -  -  1 

Geography  -          -  -  -  1 


The  same  as  for 
the  Upper 
Fifth  Form 
shortened. 

For  Tliursday 
morning  boys 
not  in  the 
Matliematieal 
School  have  an 
Arithmetical 
exercise. 

RE.MARKS. 

Besides  the  ex- 
ercises, the 
Lessons  in 
Nicholl's  Help, 
History,  Geo- 
graphy, and 
Greek  Testa- 
ment, as  well 
as  the  "parts," 
are  said  by  the 
lTi>per  and 
Lower  Filth 
Forms  to- 
gether, both 
these  Forms 
being  under 
the  care  of  one 
Master. 


Total 


•Mathematics 
French 


.  14 


10 
2  hours. 


*  The  first  four  'Classes  in  Mathematics  receive  a  Drawing  lesson  of 
one  hour  weekly ;  and  e.ach  hoy  in  the  Head  Class  is  required  to  exliibit 
one  specimen  drnwing,  geometrical,  mechanical,  or  landscape,  at  every 
half-yearly  examination  of  the  school. 


FoitRTH  Form,  2.3  Boy.s.     Rev.  K.  Wiiittington,  M.A. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ended  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day. 


Thursday 


9}     to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to    10}.  NichoU's  Help  to  Head- 
ing the  Bible,  Parts  I . 
and  II. 
10|  to    11.  Reading   Scripture.  His- 
torical books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 
11  to     11}.  Greek  Testament. 
11}  to  13.40.  French. 
L  12.40.  Prayers. 

'  9}     to  9.25.    Prayers. 
9.25  to       10.  Say      Greek     grammar 
part. 

10  to    11.  Correct  exercise,  Arnold's 

Latin  Prose. 

11  to    12.  Prepare  lesson  in  Homer 

or  Xenophon. 

13   to  12.40.  Translate      and      parse 
ditto. 
12.40.  Prayers. 

9}    to  9.25.   Prayers. 

9.25  to  10.  Say  Ovid  part,  or  Latin 
grammar,  and  trans- 
late Ovid's  Met.,  15 
lines. 

10  to     11.  Correct  exercise,  Arnold's 

verse. 

11  to  11.45.  Write  challenge  exercise 

in  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
or  Verse,  or  Hunting- 
ford's  Greek  Exercise. 
11.43  to  12.40.  Prepare    and    translate 
Ciesar,  20  lines. 
12.40.  Prayers, 

■  9}     to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.23  to    104.  Grecian      history     (Dr. 
Smith's). 
lOJ  to  11.43.  Ancient  geography  with 

maps. 

11}  to  12.40.  French. 

12.40.  Pi-ayers. 


For  Tuesday  morn- 
ing.—Exercise  in 
Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  to  be  writ- 
ten at  home, 
brought to  school 
on  Tuesday 

morning,  and 
corrected  after 
saying  part. 


For  Wednesday 
morning. — Exer- 
cise ill  Arnold's 
Latin  Averse. 


For     Thmsday 
morning.~Ma- 
thematieal  or 
arithmetical 
exercise. 


fFor  Friday  morn, 
ing.  —  Transla- 
tion from  some 
!  Englisli    author 
)  into  Latin  prose, 
1  about  13  lines,  to 
I  be     written    at 
home,  and   cor- 
I  reeled  on  Friday 
Lin  school. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Friday 


grammar 


Saturday  - 


r   9}     to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to    10.   Say      Greek 
part. 

10  to    11.  Correct   exercise,   Latin 

prose  composition. 

11  to    12.  Prepare  lesson  in  Homer 

or  Xenophon. 

13  to  12.40.  Translate  and  parse 
ditto. 

9t    to  9.25.   Prayers. 

9.35  to  10.  Say  Ovid,  part,  or  Latin 
grammar,  and  trans- 
late Ovid's  Met.,  15 
lines. 

10  to  11.  Correct  Exercise,  Hunt- 
ingford's  Greek  Exer- 
cises, c 

11  to  11.45.  Prepare    and    translate 

Virgil,  15  lines. 
11.45  to  12.40.  Prepare    and    translate 
and   parse    Caesar,   20 
lines. 
L  12.40.  Pi-ayers. 


For    Saturd.-iiy 
morning. — Hun- 
■  tingford's  Gi'eek 
Exercise,   about 
IB  sentences. 


For  Monday  morn- 
ing.— Epitome  of 
a  portion  from 
NiehoU's  Help 
to  Reading  the 
Bible. 


TABLE  D. 

MEliCHAKT 
TAYLOKS'. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 


Greek 
Latin 
French 
History     - 
Geography 


Mathematics  or  Arithmetic  and  Writing,.  10  hours 
per  week  (in  afternoon). 


Upper  Division  Form,  25  Boys.   Bev.  R.  Whittington.M.A, 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 


Monday  -,  jj 
11} 


Compositions. 


Tuesday  ■ 


Wednes- 
day 


I  10      to      11. 

11      to 

11}    to 

f  9} 

9.25  to    10, 


10      to    11. 


1 
Satiuday  -J 


r  9}     to  9.25.     Prayers. 
9.'23  to  lOi.     Nicholl's  Help  to  Read- 
ing the  Bible,  Parts  I. 
and  II. 
10}    to  11.       Reading    .Scriiiture,  his- 
torical   books   of    Old 
Testament, 
to  11}.     Greek  Testaraent. 
to  12.40.  Challenge    in     Arnold's 
■Latin  Prose  or  Hodg- 
son's   Latin  Verse,  or 
Huntingford's      Greek 
Exercises. 
L  12.40.  Prayers. 

C  9i     to  9.25.     Prayers. 
I    9.35  to  10'.       Say      Greek     grammar 

Correct      Huntingford's 
Greek  Exercise. 
Hi.  Prepare    and     translate 
Analeeta  (Greek  prose). 
12.40.  French. 
13.40.  Prayers, 
to  9.35     Prayers. 

Say  Ovid,  part,  or  Latin 
grammar,  and  trans- 
late Ovid's  Epistles,  10 
lines. 
Correct  exercise,  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose. 
11      to  HI.  Prepare  lesson  in  CiEsar, 

20  lines, 
11}    to  12.40.  Translate  and  parse  CiE- 
sar lesson. 
12.40.  Prayers. 
9i.    Prayers. 

Grecian      history.      Dr. 
Smith's  Student's  His- 
tory of  Greece. 
Ancient  geography,  with 
maps, 
to  12.40.  Prepare    and    translate 
1  Analeeta. 

I.  12.40.Prayers. 

C  9}.    Prayers. 

I  9.25  to  1 0.  Say  Greek  grammar  part. 
I  10  to  11.  Correct  exercise,  Hodg- 
j  son's  Latin  Verse. 

"Ill       toll}.    Prepare    and    translate 
Analeeta. 
Ill}     to  12.40.  French. 
L  12.40.Prayers. 

91.    Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.      Say  Ovid  part,  or  Latin 
grammar,   and    trans- 
late Ovid's  Epistles,  10 
lines. 

10  toll.      Correct  exercise,  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose. 

11  to  11}.    Prepare  lesson  in  Cresar, 
30  lines. 

11}     to  12.40. Translate  and  parse  Ca;- 
sar  lesson. 
12.40.  Prayers. 


9.25  tolOJ. 

Thursday-!  lOi     toll}. 
11} 


Friday 


For  Tuesday  morn 
ing.— Exercise  in 
Huntingford's 
Greek  Exercise, 
to  be  written  at 
home,  brought 
to  school  on 
Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  corri'ct- 
ed  after  saying 
part. 


For  Wednesday 
morning. — Exer- 
cise in  Arnold's 
LatinProseCom- 
position.  Part  I. 


For  Thursday 
morning.  —  i\Ia- 
thematical  exer- 
cise, or  exercise 
in  arithmetic. 


For  Friday  morn- 
ing, —  Exercise 
in  Hodgson's 
Latin  Verse. 


ForSaturday  morn- 
ing- —  Exercise 
iuArnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composi- 
tion, Part  1. 


For  Monday  morn 
ing.— Epitome  of 
a  portion  from 
Nicholls'  Help 
to  reading  the 
Bible. 


Sdmmaky  of  Lessons. 


Greek 
Latin 
French     - 
History    - 
Geography 

Total 


-  1 

-  1 


-    IS 


Mathematics  or  Arithmetic  and  Writing,  10  hours   i 
per  week  (in  afternoon).  j 


3  N  3 
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lBLE  D. 

RCHANT 
YLOES'. 


Lower  Division  Form,  32  Bots.    Rev.  C.  Scott,  M.A. 


Second  Form,  27  Boys.    Hev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A, 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday. 


Monday-- 


95     to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  in.   Latin  grammar. 
10      to  lOi.  Read  and  answer  questions 
on  Bible. 
1 10|    to  Hi.  Greek  Testament,  6  verses 
of  Gospel. 
Hi     to  11  J.  Arclide.acon  Sinclair's  Cate- 
chism, 
llf    to  12J.  Latin  and  Greek  exercises 
and  verses. 
12.40.  Prayers. 


rsi 

9.25 
10 
I  lOJ 


to  9.25.  Prayers, 
to  10.   Latin  granunar. 
to  101.  Greek  grammar, 
toll.    Prepare    Analecta   Grseca, 
Tuesday -■(      '  or  Greek  grammar. 

11      to  llj.  Correcting  exercises. 
11}    to  12}.  Say    Greek   grammar     or 
Analecta  Grseca. 
12.40.  Prayers. 
r  9i    to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.    Latni  grammar. 
10      to  104.  Latin  Accidence. 
Wednes-  ,104    to  11.    Correct  Latin  verse  exercise 
day       -1 11      to  11}.  Ovid,  repetition  and  trans- 
lation. 
11}     to  12} .  French. 
12.40.  Prayers. 


f  9i     to  9.25.  Prayers 
I    9.25  to  10.   Prayers 


Latin  grammar. 


ro  1".    rrayers  ;  uaiiu  g 
,  10      to  11.    Roman  History. 
Thursday-!  11      to  11  f.  Ancient  geography. 

11}    to  12}.  Greek   grammar    or  Ana- 
lecta. 
(.  12.40.  Prayers. 

Friday/       The  same  as  on  Tuesday. 

Satuiday    The  same  as  on  Wednesday  till  la.-lS. 


SUMMAEY  OF  LESSONS. 


Huntingford's 
Greek  Exercises. 


Hodgson's  li^ho- 
logy  for  Latin 
Elegiacs. 


Mathematical  or 
Arithmetical  ex- 
ercise. 


Ellis'  Exercises. 


Latin  Elegiacs, 

(Texts  illustrative 
of  Sinclair,  &c„ 
to  be  written 
out  for  Monday 
morning. 


Greek 
Latin 
French 


Total 


-  8 

-  13 

-  2 

-  2.3 


Mathematics  or  Arithmetic  and  'Writing,  10  hours 
per  week  in  the  afternoon. 


Third  Form,  30  Boys.     Rev.  C.  Scott,  M.A. 


Lessons  and  Composition  during  the  Year  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  

"  9i  to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.  Latin  grammar. 
10  to  10}.  Bead  and  answer   questions 
on  Bible. 

Monday--^  10}  to  Hi.  Say    "Article"   and  prepare 
Sinclair's  Catechism. 
Hi  to  H}.  Say  the  Sinclair's  Catechism. 
11}  to  12}.  Translate  Latin  Psalms, 
l         12.40.  Prayers. 

r  9i  to  9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.    Latin  grammar. 
I  10   to  11.    I*alin  prosody. 
Tuesday  <  11   to  11}.  Transposing  verses.  , 

11}  to  12}.  Correcting  exercise  and  Latiu 
translation. 
12.40.  Prayers. 


Compositions. 


Wednes- 
day, 


9i  to  9.25. 

9.25  to  10. 

10   to  104. 

j  104  to  11}. 

I  11}  to  12}. 


r  9i  to  9.25. 
9.25  to  10. 
10    toll. 


I  Thursday 


11    toll}. 

11}  to  12}. 

L  12.40, 

Friday    -    The  same 


Pr.ayers. 

Latin  grammar. 

Latin  accidence. 

Correct  exercise    and    Latin 

prosody. 
Translating,    scanning,     and 

proving     in     Latin   Psalm 

Book. 
Prayers. 

>.  Prayers. 
Latin  grammar. 
Read  and  answer  questions  on 

Roman  History. 
Re:id  and  answer  questions  on 

ancient  geography. 
Write  an  exercise  from  Ellis  or 

Latin  verses. 
Prayers. 

as  on  Tuesday. 


Saturday    The  same  as  on  Wednesday,  till  12.45. 


Ellis'  Exercises. 


Translation 
from  Latin 

prose. 


Mathematical 

or  Arithmetical 

exercise. 


Ellis'  Exercises, 


C  Translation 
i  from  Latin 
(.      prose, 

(Texts  illustra- 
tive of  Sinclair, 
Ac,  to  be  writ- 
ten out  for 
Monday. 


Summary  op  Lessons. 

Latin    -  -  .  -  -    20 

Mathematics  or  Arithmetic  and  Writing,  10  hours 
per  week  in  the  afternoon. 


Lessons  and  Composition  during  the  Year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday, 


Monday 


r  9i    to   9.25. 
I    9.25  to  lOi. 
110}    toll}. 
■  ■{lli     to  12}. 
I  12}     to  12.40. 

L12.40  to  12}. 
'  95     to   9.25. 
9.25  to  10. 


Compositions, 
or  work  at  home. 


10      to  11. 


Tuesday -- 


Wednes- 
day. 


Thursday 


11      to  11}. 
11}    to  12.40. 

.12.40  to  12}. 
■  9}     to   9.25. 
9.25  to  10.20. 

10.20  to  11.20, 
■!  11.20  to  11}. 
11}     to  12.40, 


1,12.40  to  12}. 
C  9}     to    9.25. 
9.25  to  10.40. 

10.40  to  114. 
114  to  12}. 
12i     to  12.40. 

.12.40  to  12}. 


Prayers. 

Collects,  &c.  repeated. 

The  Bible  read. 

Latin  Scripture  lesson. 

Preparation  for  next  day, 
or  exercises  corrected. 

Prayers. 

Pi-ayers. 

Part  (Latin  gramm.ir)  re- 
peated. 

Latin  exercise  ^vritten. 
(Ellis'  or  Henry's  Latin 
Book.) 

Latiu  exercise  corrected. 

Latin  lesson.  (Church's 
Latin  Prose  lessons.) 

Pi*ayers. 

Prayers. 

Part  (Latin  grammar) 
looked  over  and  repeated. 

Latin  exercise  written, 

Latin  exercise  corrected. 

Short  Latin  lesson  (Church's 
Latin  Prose  lessons)  pre- 
pared and  construed. 

Prayers. 

Prayers. 

Lessons  in  modern  geo- 
graphy prepared. 

Lesson  in  Geogi*aphy  said. 

History  of  England  read. 

Preparation  for  next  day, 
or  exercise  corrected. 

Prayers. 


Friday    -    Same  as  Tuesday. 


Saturday    Same  as  Wednesday,  till  12.45, 

Summary  of  Lessons, 

Collects  learnt  and  repeated.    Bible  reading. 
Lesson  in  modern  geography.    Reading  of  history. 
Four  parts  of  Latin  grammar  learut  and  ropeatcu. 
Two  exercises  written  at  home,  and  corrected  in 

school. 
Four  exercises  written  and  corrected  in  school. 
Two  Latin  lessons  prepared  at  home,  and  said  in 

school. 
Two  Latin  lessons  prepared  and  said  in  school. 
Arithmetic  and  Writing,  10  hours  per  week  in  the 

afternoon. 


Lesson  prepared 
at  home.  Part 
learnt  at  homo. 


Exercise  writ- 
ten at  home. 
Part  learnt  at 
home. 


Arithmetical 
exercise. 


Lesson  prepared 

at  home.  Part 

learnt  at  home. 


/Exercise  writ- 
3  ten  at  home, 
j  Part  learnt  at 
(.home. 
^Collect  learnt 

and  Latiu 
-{     Scripture  les- 
son prepared 
for  Monday. 


First  Form,  27  Boys.     Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A. 


Lessons  and  Composition  during  the  Year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons, 


Compositions, 
or  work  at  home. 


Sunday.  

C  9}     to   9.25.  Prayers. 
I    9.25  to  10}.     Collects,  &c.  repeated. 
1  lOi     toll}.     The  Bible  read. 
-AT      ^        i  Hi     to  12i.     Psalm  or  Catechism  learnt 
Monday--;  and  repeated. 

12}     to  12.40.  Preparation   for  next  day, 
or  exercise  corrected, 
L12.4O  to  12}.     Prayers. 
C  9}     to   9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.20.  Part      (Latin      grammar) 
looked  over  and  rejjeated. 
Exercise  corrected  or  Latin 
lesson  (Henry's  1st  Latin 
Book)  said. 
Latin  exercise  ^vritten. 
Prayers. 
(-  9i     to   9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to   9.50.  Part  (Latin  grammar)  re- 
peated. 
9.50  to  10.20.  Latin  lesson   (Hcnrj-'s  1st 

Latin  Book)  prepared. 
10.20  to  11.40.  Exercises    corrected     and 

Latin  lesson  said. 
11.40  to  12.40.  Latin  exercise  written. 
12.40  to  12}.     Prayers. 
'  9i     to   9.25.  Prayers. 
9.25  to  10.40.  Modern  geograjjhy    lesson 
prepared. 
Geography  lesson  said. 
History  of  England  read. 
12}    to  12.40.  Preparation  for   next  day, 
or  exercise  corrected. 
Prayers, 


10.20  to  11}. 


11}    to  12.40. 
U2.40  to  12}, 


Tuesday  • 


Wednes- 
day. 


Thursday.  i;ff„  114; 


U2.40tol2|. 
rrirtay  •    The  same  as  Tuesday. 


Saturday    The  same  as  "Wednesday,  till  12.45. 


SUMMAET  OF  LESSONS. 

Collects,  Psalms,  Catechism  learnt  and  repeated. 
Lesson  iu  modern  geography.    Eeading  of  history. 
Pour  parts  of  Latin  grammar  learnt  and  repeateii. 
Four  exercises  written  at  home  and  correctert  in 

school. 
Four  exercises  writteu  and  corrected  in  school. 
Two  or  more  Latin  lessons. 
Arithmetic  and  Writing,  10  hours  per  week  iu  the 

afternoon. 


Exercise  writ- 
ten and  part 
learnt  at  home 


1)0. 


Arithmetical 
exercise. 


Exercise  writ- 
ten and  part 
learnt  at  home, 


Do. 

^Collect  and 
3    Psalm  or  Ca- 
)  techism  learnt 
L  for  Monday. 
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HARROW. 


TABLE  D. 


HARROW. 


Monitors  and  Sixth  Fokm,  Upper  Division,  30  Boys. 
The  Head  Master. 


Lessons  and  compositions  during  the  year  ending  July  29, 1861. 


Lessons. 


Coin  positions. 


Sunday 


(  SJto  4J.An  epistle,  with  either  Pa- 
.'  ley's  Horse   Paulinse,   or 

Butler's  Analogy. 


I 

n 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day    • 


4 


Thursday -{ 


Fi'iday    - 


Saturday 


to  9.  An  epistle,  with  repetition 
by  heart  from  Scripture 
of  21  verses,  14  okl,  7  new. 
11  to  12.  Translation  on  paper  from 
Greek  or  Latin  book,  de- 
scribed in  Table  C. 

3^  to  5|.  (3  to  5  in  summer).  Mathe- 
matics in  two  divisions. 

5ito  6^.(5  to  6  in  summer).  Con- 
struing lesson ;  first  20 
lines  brought  up  trans- 
lated on  paper. 

8|  to  9.  Aristophanes,  Nubes  and 
Aves. 

Half  holiday. 

7^  to  9.  Construing  lesson ;  repeti- 
tion from  Sophocles  (iam- 
bic lines)  of  48  lines,  32 
old,  16  new. 
11  to  1.  Modern  languages  in  two 
divisions. 

3^  to  55.  Mathematics,  as  on  Mon- 
day. 

5h  to  6^.  Construing  lesson,  as  on 
Monday. 

f  7i  to  9.  Construing  lesson ;  repeti- 
I  tion  from  Virgil  of  60  lines, 

I  40  old  20  new. 

11  to  12.  History,  10  or  12  pages  of 
Guizot's  English  Revolu- 
tion, or  12  or  14  pages  of 
Arnold's  Rome,  Vol.  111. 

Half  holiday. 

C  7i  to  9.  As  on  Thursday. 

)  11   to  1.  As  on  "Wednesday. 

i    3^  to  5^,  As  on  Wednesday. 

V.  5i  to  6^.  As  on  "Weduesday. 

f  74  to  9.  Construing  lesson  without 
repetition;  this  has  sub- 
sequently been  converted 
into  Homer,  with  articles 
from  Buttmann's  Lexilo- 
gus. 
11  to  12.  Construing  lesson ;  this  has 
subsequently  been  con- 
verted into  Homer.  Mr. 
AVestcott  always  takes  the 
Form  for  me  at  secoud 
school  on  Saturday. 


SuaiMAST  OP  LES30N9. 

Divinity;      -          -          -          -  -  2 
Construing  (Greek  and  Latin  alternate 

weeks)      -          -          -          -  -  9 

Aristophanes          -          -          -  -  1 

Repetitions  -          •          -           -  -  4 

History       -          -           -          -  -  1 

Mathematics           -          -          -  -  3 

Modern  languages  -          -           -  -  2 

Total       -       -  -  22 


A  Latin  prose  exer- 
cise (original  or 
translation  from 
anEnglishauthor) 
of  at  least  40  lines. 
Subject  given  at 
fourth  school,  Fri- 
day, Exercises 
brought  up  to  the 
head  master  at  first 
school,  Wednesday. 

Every  third  or 
fourth  week  an 
English  essay  of 
not  less  than  60 
lines  takes  the 
place  of  the  above. 

One  copy  of  Latin 
hexameters  or  La« 
tin  elegiacs  (ori- 
ginal or  transla- 
tion from  any  Eng- 
lish poet)of  at  least 
26  lines.  Subject 
given  at  fourth 
school,  Monday. 
Exercises  brought 
up  at  first  school, 
Thvirsday. 

One  copy  of  Greek 
iambics,  almost  al- 
ways translation, 
generally  from 
Shakspere.  at  least 
20  lines  for  moni- 
tors, 16  lines  for 
others. 

We  have  generally 
two  translations 
into  Greek  prose, 
and  two  or  three 
copies  of  Latin  ly- 
rics (original  or 
translation,  of  not 
less  than  7  stanzas) 
sent  in  every  school 
quarter.  These 
take  the  place  of 
some  one  of  the 
above-named  exer- 
cises, generally  of 
the  Greek  verse  or 
Latin  verse. 

In  translations  the 
length  of  the  ex- 
ercise depends  on 
the  length  of  the 
passage  set. 


Each  of  the  monitors  has  in  turn  his  "  monitor's  week."  During 
this,  instead  of  the  regular  composition  of  the  week,  he  does  his 
"  monitor's  exercise,"  generally  a  coi)y  of  from  40  to  60  Greek  iambics, 
from  a  passage  selected  by  himself,  and  appi'oved  by  the  head  master. 
Special  pains  are  taken  with  the  "  monitor's  exercise."  It  is  sent  in 
on  Saturday. 

I  may  explain  that  in  each  week  wo  read  only  one  book  for  constru- 
ing, Greek  verse,  Latin  pi'ose,  Greek  prose,  Latin  verse,  successively. 
Latterly  I  have  introduced  Homer  at  both  schools  on  Saturday.  A 
book  of  the  Odyssey  is  read  at  first  school ;  a  hook  of  the  Iliad  {v/ith 
Mr.  Westcott)  at  secoud  school ;  or  vice  versa. 


Additional  Return  respecting  the  Compositions  for  the 
Monitors  and  Upper  Sixth  Form.     The  Head  Master. 

I  will  here  explain  to  the  Commissioners  our  motliod  of  looking  over 
the  composition  of  the  monitors  and  Upper  Sixth  Form.  Tlds  duty 
is  shared  by  Mr.  Westcott  and  myself.  The  first  10  boys  in  the  Form, 
which  consists  of  30,  come  always  to  me.  Tho  remaining  20  go 
to  Mr.  Westcott,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  one-fourth  of  this  lower 
division,  i.e.,  five  boys,  come  to  me  insteai:lin  each  week;  consequently 
in  a  month  I  have  taken  the  composition  of  every  boy  in  this  division. 
The  time  which  I  devote  to  looking  over  the  exercises  with  the  boys 
is  given  above.  Tuesday  is  the  morning  which  I  reserve  for  the 
variable  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Westcott's  division. 


I  may  add  that  third  school  on  "whole  school  days"  (Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays)  is  tho  hour  which  I  devote  to  examining 
the  lower  Forms.  My  aim  is  to  hear  each  of  these  Forms  twice 
during  each  quarter. 


Looking  over  Composition.    Monitors  and  Upper  Sixth. 
The  Head  Master. 


Sunday.  

Monday-  f^^  *°  ^^'  *^^^®  ^^^*  *^®  head  of  the  school,  comes  for  com- 
^'t,                     position. 

(10.  1st  boy  from  Mr.  Wostcott's  division. 

11  Srd  f  ^^"^  *^^  three  of  these  boys  are  almost  alwavs 

lli  4th  I     ^^  ^^^^  room  at  once;  the  composition  of  the 

12  ^th  )     ^^^  ^^  never  looked  over  till  1  o'clock. 


Wednes- 
day 


■{ 


10   to  12.  Three  boys  of  my  own  division  coming  respec- 
tively at  10,  lOi  11. 
12   to   1.  A  fourth  boy. 


Thursday  — 

Vmiiair     f^^  to  12.  Four  boys,  coming  respectively  at  10,  lOj,  11, 11^. 

inaay  -^^^  ^^   ^^  A  fifth  boy. 

Saturday  


Looking  over  Composition.*     Monitors  and  Upper  Sixth. 
Mr.  Westcott. 


Simday, 
Monday  - 
Tuesday. 

Wednes- 
day    - 

Thursday 
Friday  - 
Saturday 


10  to  IL  Looking  over  composition  (three  exercises),  two 

boys. 
3  to   4^.  Looking  over  composition  (tliree  exercises),  three 
boys. 

11  to   1.  Looking  over  composition  (three  exercises),  four 

boys. 
3  to   4^.  Looking  over  composition  (three  exercises),  three 
or  four  boys. 
flOtoll.  Looking  over  composition  (three  exercises),  two 
I  hoys. 

10  to  11.  Looking  over  composition  (three  exercises),  two 

boys. 
3  to  4^.  Looking  over  composition  (three  exercises),  three 
boys. 
fl2to   1.  Looking  over   composition  (three  exercises)  two 
I  boys. 


*  Each  exercise  is,  as  a  general  rule,  looked  over  and  partly  corrected 
beforehand. 


Slsth  Form,  Lower  Division,  31  Boys.     Mr.  G.  F.  Harris. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  year  ending  July  29, 1861. 


Lessons. 


Ct,n^ai7    i*  3ito   4J.  Greek  Testament,   Epistles; 
ouuaay  -  ^  ^^-^j^  Foley's  Horte  Paulin^e. 

7^  to  9.  Scripture  repetition  (Collect, 
Epistle,  and  Gospel) ;  Greek 
Testament,  Epistles. 

10  to  11.    English    into    Greek    prose, 
read  viva  voce. 

11  to  12.    Composition  of  first  half  of 
form  looked  over. 

3i  to    5\.  Mathematics,  in  2  divisions. 
6^  to   6^.  Construing  lesson,  with  trans- 
lation of  part  of  old  lesson. 

Tuesday  -  f  "^^  *^   ^^'  ^"stophanes,  with  head  mas- 


Monday  - 


Wednes- 
day. 


r  H   to  9.   ' 

11   to  12.) 

-^12   to   l.i 

I.  5i 


Thursday 


Construing  lesson. 

Modern    languages,  French 
or  German  in  2  divisions. 
to   5i.  Mathematics,  in  2  divisions, 
to   ei.  Construing,  with  translation. 

■  7i  to  9.  Repetition,  60  lines  Latin.  20 
new,  40  old ;  48  lines  Greek, 
16  new,  40  old ;  with  con- 
struing lesson. 

lOi  to  11.    Construing  lesson. 

11  to  12.  Composition  of  secoud  half 
looked  over. 


Compositions. 


(a)  Verses,  and 
(b)  prose  exer- 
cise set ;  (c) 
Latin  prose  of 
Friday  read 
over,  and  cor- 
rected viva  voce. 


{d)  Lyrics  shown 
up,  (e)  Greek 
prose  corrected 
viva  voce. 


(J)  L;\Tic9  or  Greek 
Iambics  alter- 
nately set ;  (7 
stanzas  or  14 
lines) ;  (g)  prose 
exercises  shown 
up,  English  and 
Litiu,  original 
and  translation, 
alternately  (30 
to  50  lines). 


3  N  4 
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Lessons. 


Compositions. 


^vith 


Friday    •■! 


Satm-daj'- 


71  to   9.   Repetition,   as  aliove 

construiiiir  lesson. 
11   to   1.   Modern  languages  in  2  divi- 
sions. 

.34  to   Bi.  Mathcmaties,  in  3  divisions. 

51  to   65-.  Construing      lesson,      with 
translation. 

Repetition,  as   above;   with 

construing  lesson. 
E.'jaraination  in  history,  viva 

race,  Arnold's  Rome  16  to 

20  pp. 
Look  over  common  place  and 

translation  booiis. 


r  74to 
I  11    to  12 


9. 


112. 


SUMMAJET  OF  LESSONS. 

Ciinstming  (Greek  and  Latin  allernate  wcek^ 
Const  ruins  Divinity 

Aristn]iliancs  -  -  -  - 

li'-pctitions  .  .  -  - 

i\latlu'niatics  -.  •  •  " 

Jlodern  languages  .  .  - 

History       .  -  -  -  - 

Jliscellanecus  classical  works    - 


Total     - 


)    9 

-  2 

-  i 

-  4 

-  3 

-  2 

-  1 

-  * 

■  2G 


(a)  Latin  prose 
set,  about  24 
lines. 


(b)  Verses  shown 
up,  elegiacs  and 
hexameters,  ori- 
ginal and  trans- 
lation, alter- 
nately (20  lines). 


N.B.-Versionsof  all  translation-exercises,  prose  or  verse,  are  read 
out,  and  copied  down  in  the  tr.anslation  books. 


FiPTir  Form,  First  Division,  .34  Boys.     Mr.  Drury. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday    -    3i  to   41. 
I  to   9. 


Jlondav-jn  to  12. 

I    ,1  to   4. 

I,  5  to   6. 

Tuesday. 

r  75  to   9. 

Wednes-L,  to  12. 

^'^S-       I    3  to   4. 

L  5  to   (). 


Old  Testament,  6  chapters. 

Oreek  Testament,  and  repe- 
tition of  Old  Testament. 
■Matliematics. 
Latin  lesson. 
Greek  lesson. 


Thursday 


Fridav  --(  n  to  12. 
I  3  to  4. 
L  5   to   6. 

r  75  to  9. 
Saturdays 

(.11    to  12. 


Greek  Grammar  .-md  Litin 

lesson, 
llatheniaties. 
Modern  languages. 
Greek  lesson. 
75  to   9.    Latin  lesson,  and  I^tin  verse 

repetition. 
Greek  lesson. 
Latin    lesson,    and  Ancient 

History. 
Mathematics. 
Geography. 
Greek  lesson. 

Latin  lesson,  and  Latin  verse 

ret)etition. 
Modern  languages. 


(.11   to  12. 
ito   9. 


SuiiMAET  of  Lessons. 

Divinity,  2i  liours. 

liatin  lessons,  5  hours. 

Grpek  lessons,  -1  hours. 

Grammar,  history,  and  geography,  and  repetitions, 

3i  hours. 
MathematiL'S.  .■?  hours. 
i\Iodeni  lani;ua?:es,  t  hours. 


Compositions. 


inj  to  11,  Latin 
prose  composi- 
tion, Latin  verses 
set,  Latin  theme 
or  Lnplisli  (al- 
ternately) set. 

Latin        verses 
shown  up. 


Themes  shown 
up;  lOi  to  11. 
Greek  prose  com- 
position ;  Latin 
lyries  or  Greek 
iambics  (alter- 
nately) set. 


Lyrics  shown  up ; 
maps  set. 


Fifth  Form,  Second  Division,  36  Boys.     Mr.  Kendall. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Year  ending  July  29,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  - 


f  3i  to   4rJ.  Six  chapters  of  Old   Testar 
'(.  ment  history. 

("7^0   9.   30  verses  of  Greek  Testament, 
I  with  Scripture  questions. 

10^  to  11.    Correction  and  dictation  of 
!  composition. 

Monday  -{  11    to  12  or  12  to  1.  Mathematics. 

I    3i-  to   4-i.  50  lines  of  Livy,  Virpil,  Ho- 
race's Satires,  or  Ovid. 
I    fil  to    6^.  36  to  40  lines  of  ^Eschylus, 
l^  Homer,  Demosthenes. 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day, 


7^  to  9.  Repetition  of  Livy,  Virgil,  or 
Ovid,  25  new  lines;  1  page 
of  Greek  Grammar  or  ti 
pages  of  history. 

11  to  13  or  12  to  1.  Mathematies. 

8^  to   44.  Modern  languages. 

5^  to  6i.  Same  as  on  Monday,  Greek 
construing. 


Compositions. 


One  set  of  hexa- 
raaters  or  ele- 
giacs ;  Latin 
verse  set  on 
Jlonday  at  lOi 
given  up  to  ])ri- 
vate  tutors  on 
Tuesday  even- 
ing ;  ono  Latin 
exercise  ;  about 
20  lines  of  prose 
translation  set 
on  j\londay  at 
liii,andgiveuup 
to  the  master  of 
form  on  Tuesday 
at  11 ;  every  4th 
week  an  English 
or  Latin  essay  of 
20  or  30  lines 
substituted. 


Lessons. 


Tluirsday-{ 


L 


Friday 


Saturday 


C  7a- to   9.    50  lines  of  Livy,  Virgil,  Ho- 
I  race,    or  Ovid ;    1  page  of 

Greek  Grammar  or  6  pages 
of  history. 
lOitoll.   As  on  Monday. 
11    to  12.    As  on  Monday  ;  between  5| 
and  64  Greek  constrviing. 

f  7?i  to   9.  As  on  Wednesday,  repetition, 
&c. 
11   to  12  or  12  to  1.  Mathematics. 
Si  to  ^\.  As    on    Monday,    Latin    con- 

struinc. 
5i  to  6i.  As   on    Monday,  Greek   con- 
struing. 

C  7i  to   9.    Latin      construing,     Greek 

■]  prose  exercises. 

(.11  to  12  or  12  to  1.  Modem  languages. 


Compositions. 


SUMMAET  OF  LESSORS. 

Scripture        .  -  -  - 

Repetition      -  .  -  - 

Hi>tory           _  .  .  . 

Greek 

Latin   -           -  -  -  - 

Comi)osition  -  -  -  ■ 

Grammar       .  .  .  . 

Mathematics  -  -  -  - 

Modern  languages  - 

Total 


One  set  of  Latin 
lyrics  20  lines,  or 
of  Greek  iambics 
10  lines,  given  up 
to  tutors  on  Sat- 
urday night. 


One  Latin   exer- 
cise, as  above. 


One  Greek  exer- 
cise of  about  16 
lines,  done  in 
school. 


Fn-Tii  FouM,  Third  Division,  3.'i  Boys.     jNIr.  Vauchan. 


Lessons  and  Compositions   during  Year  ending  July  29, 
1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday -■( 


(  Z\  to  41.  Old   Testament   in   English, 
3  Joshua,       J  udges,       Ruth, 

\  Samuel  L,  XL,  Kings  I.,  11., 

(^  Chronicles  II. 

f  7i  to  9.  GreekTf'stamcnt,  Actsof  the 
Apostles,  and  Old  Tcf^ta- 
mcnt  repetition,  or  Scrip- 
ture duestions  set  the  pre- 
vious evening. 
lOitoll.  Translation  for  Latin  prose 
and  verse  given  out,  and  any 
assistance  in  reading  tlie 
jiassaL'^es  given. 
11    to   1.    Mathematics  in  two  divisions, 

one  liour  each. 
2';  to   ^\.  Mod(.'rn   languages,  German 
and    French,  in   two    divi- 
sions, one  hour  each. 
51  to   Ci.  jEsrh.Nlns.Srptcm.c.Thebas., 
or  P<  rs;e,<ir  X'ii-gil'sGeorgics, 
I.  oryEneid,  XiL 

(■The  work  is  done  in  pupil  room  this 
■1  morning  not  in  the  Form. 

(,  Half  Holiday. 

f  7i  to    9-    Roman    or    Greek    history; 
Greek  Grammar  repetition. 
11    to    1.    Mathematics,  as  on  Monday. 
34  to   4i.Livv,  Book  XXV.  or  XXVI. 
5i  to    6i.  Do. 

7i  to   9.   Horace's  Odes,  repetition  and 

construing. 
10^,  to  12.    Butler's  Modern  Geography. 
A  few  sentences    of   Latin 
prose,     or    a    few     Greek 
_,         ,    ,  iambics       from     Bcatson's 

ihursaay ■  iambic  book,  done  in  school. 

Latin  or  Greek  verses  given 
out  (with  any  requisite  re- 
marks) to  be  done  out  of 
school. 
L  Half  Holiday. 

f  7i  to  9.    iEschylus    or    Virgil,    as    on 
Monday,   Horace   or  Virgil 
I  repetition. 

Friday    --;  11   to  1.   Mathematics,  as  on  Monday. 

3i  to  44.  Modern     languages,    as     en 
I  Monday. 

L  54  to  C4.  Homer's  Hiad. 

(  Vito   9.   Roman  or  Greek  historv  and 

Satvn-day]  day!^'^'''"'  ^'  """  ^^'^'^"'''" 

Cll   to  12.  Homer's  Iliad. 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day     - 


SiJMMAEY  or  Lessons, 


Holy  Seriptnre    - 
(ireek  anil  Latin  lesson 
]\Iatlu'm;tlies 
Modern  languages 
Roman  history    - 
(Geography 
Repetitions 

Total 


Latin  prose  exc-T- 
cisesetouMon- 
dav.  shown  up 
at  11. 

Latin  lyricsshown 
up. 


Latin  elegiacs 
or  hexameters 
shown  up. 


I  have  given  the  arrangement  of  work  as  well  as  I  can,  but  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  have  only  one  or  two  construing  books  in  use 
e.ach  week,  so  as  to  embrace  rather  a  larger  portion  of  each  author 
at  one  time. 
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Fifth  Fokm,  Fourth  Division,  34  Bots.     Mk.  Steel. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Term  ending  July  29,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


r  H  to 


Monday 


4^  Old  Testament  in  English, 
Kings  I.,  II.,  Glirouicles 
TI. 


r  7^  to   9.   Greek  Testament,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,   and    Old    Testa- 
ment repetition. 
11    to    1.    Mathematics  in  two  divisions, 
one  hour  each. 

3  to  4.'  Modern  languages,  German 
.T,nd  French,  in  two  divi- 
sions, one  hour  each. 

5  to  G.  Livy,  Book  XXVI.,  or  Virgil, 
iEneid,  XI.,  alternate  weeks ; 
about  35  liues  of  either. 


I. 


rp.,„„,i«„   f  No  work  in  fonu. 
Tuesday- 1  jj^jfg^liji^y^ 


"Wednes- 
day. 


C  7i  to   9.    Homer's  Iliad,  Book  IX.,  or 

Euripides  Electra,  alternate 

weeks,     about  32  lines    of 

cither ;    repetition  of  Virgil 

20  lines,  or  Greek  Grammar. 

11    to    1.    Mathematics,  as  on  Monday. 

3   to   4.    Livy,  Book  XXVI.  ,or  Virgil's 

iEneid,  XL,  alternate  weeks, 

•       with    short     repetition    of 

Latin  s.uitax  rules. 

rt   to    G.    Livy,  Book  XXVI.,  or  Virgil's 

(Eneid,  XL,  alternate  weeks, 

without  Latin  sjmtas  repe- 

i_  tition. 


f   7i  to   9.   Homer    or    Eleetra,   as   on 
I  "Wednesday ;  and  repetition, 

as  on  Wednesday. 
I  lOi  to   11.    Correction    of   Latin  prose 
Thursday -J  exercise   for   retranslation ; 

11    to   12.  KomanhistorT,-(Liddell),and 
Beatson's  Greek  iambics  or 
Latin  prose. 
L  Half  Holiday. 


r  71  to   9. 


Eriday  -  -{  U   to   1 
13 


Homer  or  Eleetra,  and  re- 
translation  by  heart  of  Latin 
prose  exercise. 

Jlathematics,  as  on  Monday, 
to    4.    Modern    languages,    as     on 
Monday. 

Livy  or  Vii'gil,  as  on  Monday. 


L  5   to 

r  7i  to   9.  Homer  or  Eleetra,  and  repe- 

I  tition  as  on  "Wednesday. 

Saturday-;  11   to  12.  Roman  history  and  Beatson, 

I  as  on  Thursday. 

L  Half  Holiday. 


Compositions. 


Map  shown  up  at 
8  a.m. 


Latin  prose  exer- 
cise, transla- 
tion of  25  or  30 
Hnes  shown  up 
at  11  a.m. 


Map  shown  up, 
done  in  outline, 
with  latitude 
and  longitude 
marked.  Latin 
lyrics  shown  up. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 

Hoh"  Scripture    -  -  - 

Greek        ...  - 

Latin         .  .  -  - 

Mathematics        -  -  . 

Modern  languages 

Latin  prose '        -  -  - 

Roman  history    -  -  - 

Beatson's  Greek  iambics 
Repetition 

Total 


Latin        elegiacs 
shown  up. 


Remove,  36  Boys.     Mr.  Bradby. 


Lessons   and   Compositions   duiing  the   Year   ended  at  the 
Siunmer  Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  - 

31  to  a. 

'  7i  to   9. 

Monday-- 

10   to   1. 
21  to  a. 

.  5i  to    Ci 

Tuesday 

74  to    85. 

r  ii  to  9. 

Wednes- 
day    -  ■ 

11  to  12. 

12  to    1. 

r!5  to  4,\. 

L  5i  to    C{. 

-  7i  to  9. 

Thursday  .10   to  i. 


Old  Testament  history. 

Greek  Testament  and  Bible 
repetition. 

Modern  languages,  in  three 
divisions,  one  hour  etu^h. 
Mathematics,   in   two  divi- 
sions, one  hour  each. 

Homer's  Iliad. 

Mathematics. 

Roman  or  Greek  history, 
Greek  Grammar  by  heart.' 

Euripedes. 

Exercise  in  Latin  ver.ses  and 
correction  of  verses 

Latin  prose  exercise. 

Homer; 

Horace  or  Virgil,   construe 

and  repeat, 
Modern  languages,  in    three 

divisions,  one  hour  each. 


Compositions. 


An  evening  exer- 
cise every  night, 
a  map  ouce  a 
week. 


A  set  of  20  Latin 
elegiac8  from 
Oxenham's  Ele- 
giacs.done  chiefly 
in  pupil  room* 
and  shown  up 
by  AVednesday 
night  to  tutor. 


Lessons. 


Eriday 


C  7i  to   9.   Roman  or  Greek  history,  and 
I  Greek  Grammar  by- heart. 

1 10   toll.   Geography, 


1  :U  to  4.  Cicero. 
L  55  to  G^.  E 


Saturday-^  11  to  12. 
12  to  1. 


Euripedes. 


'^  to   9.   Horace  or  Virgil   construed 

by  heart. 
Mathematics. 
Exercise  in  Greek  Grammar 

and  Greek  verse  scanning. 


Summary  of  Lessoxs. 

Scripture        .           -  -  - 

Greek  construing      -  -  _ 

Greek  Grammar        -  .  . 

Latin  construing       .  -  - 

Latin  composition     .  .  . 

French             .           -  -  - 

Mathematics              -  .  . 

History            .           -  .  - 

Geography      -           -  -  - 

Repetitions    -           -  -  - 

Total  - 


Compositions. 


A  set  of  20  Latin 
lyi'ics  from  MS. 
notes,  done 

chiefly  in  pupil 
room. and  shown 
up  by  Saturday 
niglit  to  tutor. 


Nofe. — This  scheme  is  drawn  out  for  the  whole  year,  the  variations 
for  different  terms  being  unimportant.  They  are,  that  in  the  summer 
terra,  3rd  and  4th  school  of  Mondays,  ^Veduesdays,  or  Fridays  are 
half  an  hour  earlier,  and  that  Horace  and  Virgil  are  read  in  alternate 
terms. 


Shell,  First  Divisiok,  36  Boys.    Mr.  Holbies. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Term  ending  July  29,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


C  Si  to   *1.  Scripture,  6  chapters  (about), 
~}  from   I.  and  II.  Kings    to 

(.  II.  Chrou. 

f  75  to   9.    Greek  Testament,    about  20 
verses ;  Biblical  repetition. 
10   to   1.    French,  construing,  in  3  divi- 
sions, 1  hour  eaich;  repeti- 

Monday  i    ^   to   4.   Mathematics,  in  2  divisions, 
1  hour  each. 
C    to    6.   *Xenophon  Anabasis,  Lib.  VL, 
about  30  lines;  derivations 
I  set. 


Tuesday 


t- 


Ho  Si  or  9.  Mathematics. 

(No  work  in  form.) 


Latin 


TVednes-  ^ 
day     - 


Thursday-^ 


"  75  to   9.    History     of    Greece 
R'ose  repetition. 

11   to    1.   Medea,  25  liues ;  Latin  prose. 
3   to   4.   Greek    Grammar  repetitions 
and  Greek  prose. 

.  5    to    6.   Xenophon  Anabasis. 

7i  to    9.   fVirgil, construing,  from  25  to 

30  tines  ;  Virgil,  repetition. 
10    to    1.   French,  as  on  Monday. 

"  75  to   9.    Latin    Grammar  (syntax  or 
accidence)  ;      Virgil,     con- 
struing (short  lesson) ;  But- 
ler's Ancient  Geography, 
■p  -J  J  10   to  11.    Greek    Grammar  repetition  ; 

iTiaay    --j  Greek  exercise,  or    deriva- 

tions corrected. 
3   to   4.   JCicero's  Orations,  about  30 
lines. 
^  5   to   6.   Medea. 

(7i  to    9.   Latin     Grammar ;     Cicero's 
Orations. 
11  to  12.   Mathematics. 
12  to    1.   Greek  verbs  •,  Greek  prose,  cor- 
rected, or  general  questions. 


SuMMAEY  OP  Lessors. 

Holy  Scriptures      -  -  -  2 

Greek  construing  -  -  -  4 

Latin  construing    -  -  -  4 

Mathematics  -  -  -3 

French          -           -  -  -  2 

History        -          -  -  -  1 

Geography  -           -  •  -  1 

Latin  Grammar      -  -  -  2 

Greek  Grammnr     -  -  -  3 

Composition,  verse  -  -  2 

Greek  and  Latin  prose  -  -  3 

Repetitions             -  -  -  3 

Total       -  -  -  SO 


Map  shown  up, 
and  a  Greek  ex- 
ercise. 


Corrections       of 
Latin  prose 

shown  up,  writ- 
ten out  at  4th 
school. 


Derivations 
shownupatl.4.">, 


Map  partly  done ; 
Latin  lyrics 
shown  up. 


Greek  prose  exer- 
cise shown  up. 


TABLE  D. 

IIARROAV. 


Exercise  shown  up 
Latin  elegiacs 
shown  up. 


N.B.— The  evening  before  a  holiday  or  a  Saint's  day  an  additional 
exercise  is  set;  exercise,  translation  of  an  Ode  of  Horace  (passage 
from  Virgil)  into  English  ^■erse,  or  questions  on  general  subjects. 

*  Xenophon  alternates  each  term  with  Homer's  Iliad. 

t  Virgil  alternates  each  term  with  Horace's  Odes. 

j  (Cicero  alternates  eaeh  term  with  Ca;sar. 
The  remaining  subjects  are  constant. 
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Shell,  Second  Division,  35  Boys.    Mr.  Watson. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Term,  September  to 
December  I860.* 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


o„„rio,r    f  3f  to  4^.  Scripture — Joshua,    Judges, 
bunaay  - 1  -j^^^^^ 


Monday -- 


Tuesday  - 


Wednes- 
day 


Thursday!  ^^  ^^ 


"  Ih  to   9.   Greek  Testament ;  Scripture 

repetition. 
10  to   1.   Modern  Languages  (Freiidi), 
ill  3  divisions,  1  hour  cach.t 
3^  to   4^.  Greek  Grammar ;  Greek  his- 
tory (Smith's). 
5^  to    6i.    Cicero     de     Lege    Manilia 
(part  of). 


No  work  in  form. 

Half  Holiday. 


7^  to   9.   Mathematics.f 

11  to  12.   Euripides  Alcestis  (part  of). 

12  to   1.    Correction  of  verses. 

8^  to   4i.  Latin  Grammar;  Greek  his- 
tory. 
5^  to   6^.  Eiu*ipides  Alcestis. 

7^  to   9.   yirc:il,^iieidV.;  Virgil,  repe- 
tition. 
Modem  Lanj^uages  (French), 
as  on  Monday. 
Half  Holiday. 


Friday 


i  to   9.   Latin    Grammar ;     Butler's 
Geography. 
10    to  11,    Virgil,  .Eneid  V. 
3^  to   4i.  Latin  prose,  by  he-art ;  cor- 
rection of  Latin  prose. 
5^  to    6^.  Xenophon  Anabasis,  Lib.  V. 

f7^  to   9.   Mathematics. 
10   to  12.   Xenophon  Anabasis,  Lib.  V. 
12   to  1.   Greek  prose  sentences;  Greek 
verbs. 
Half  Holidav. 


SCMMAKY  OF  LESSONS. 


Scripture    -  -  - 

Greek  (construing) 
Latin  (construing) 
Mathematics 
French 

History       .  .  - 

Geography  -  .  . 

Grammar  (Latin) 
Grammar  (Greek) 
Composition,    aud   Latin 
,     and  Grt;ek  prose 
Kepetitions 


2  (3  hrs.  altogether) 


Total     - 


fS^-.  Latin  Prose 
Exerc  ise  brough  t 
np.whichisdone 
on  Monday  even- 
ing. 

10  to  11,  with  the' 
"i  several     tutors, 

Ovid's  Fasti  [see 
E.) 

11  to  1.  Elegiacs 
(Latin),  IG  lines  j 

I  (see  E.)  I 

fLatin  Lyrics, 
shown  up  cor- 
J  rected  on  "Wed- 
j  nesday,  at  2nd 
I  school. 
L  


11  to  1.  Latin 
Lyrics,  16  lines, 
(see  paper  E.) 


Latin  Elegiacs, 
shoNvn  up  cor- 
rected. 

Saturday,  2nd 
school. 


-    25 


N.B.— This  list  does  not  represent  the  whole  amount  of  weekly 
school  work.  There  are  besides ;  e.ff.,  a  map  each  week ;  Latin 
prose  done  out  of  school;  exorcises  of  vai-ious  kinds— as  sets  of 
derivations,  passages  to  translate  into  Enelish  (occasionally) ;  also 
voluntary  rt'jii'tition  weekly,  &c.,  in  e.g.  IVIiltou. 

These  lessons  are  not  all  severally  an  hour  long. 

Each  Form  is  also  examined  at  the  beginning  of  every  term  in  a 
portion  of  English  history,  jjrepared  during  the  liolitlays.  ' 

*  The  lessons  in  form  were  similar  to  the  above  in  the  other  two 
school  terms  (January  to  March,  and  April  to  Julv.  18G1),  except 
that  Cjcsar  de  Bell.  Gall.,  Horace's  Odes,  and  Hoi'ner's  Iliad  took 
the  place  of  Cicci-o's  Orations.  Virgil's  .Eneid  and  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, respectivelv.  On  Sundays  the  lessons  wen-  from  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  1  Samuel  to  2  Chronicles. 

t  Modern  languages  and  mathematics  are  taught  by  special  masters. 


Shell,  TmRD  Division,  34  Boys.     Mr.  Farrar. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Term,  ending 
1861. 


Dec.   10, 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday  - 


3^  to  4J.  Scripture,  History— Joshua, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
parts  of  Daniel. 

'  7-^  to  9.   Greek  Testament  and  Scrip- 
tiu-e       repetition.        (The 
Gospels,  &c.) 
10   to  11  or  11  to  12.  Modern  languages. 
3^  to   4^.  Greek  Grammar  accidence. 
5^  to    6i  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  VI. 

Evening  exercises  of  various 
kinds. 


Composition. 


Latin  verse — 
elegiacs,  16  lines, 
alcaics  or  sap- 
phics,  16  lines. 


Lessons. 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day 


Thursdays 


Friday 


Satiurday  - 


^.  Names  called  over ;  exercises 

shown  up,  &c. 
to   1.    ("With   private   tutors),  ele- 
giacs, and  Ovid's  Fasti. 
Half  Holiday. 
Evening  exercise. 
^  to   9.  Horace,  construing,  and  repe- 
tition, 
to  11.   Preparation  of  lessons,  with 

tutor, 
to  12.   Homer,  Iliad,  Book  VL 
to    1.    Latin  i)rose,  viva  voce. 
^  to    4-i.  Geography  (modern). 
Uo   ei.Csesarde  Bell.  Gall.  Book  VII. 

Evening  exercise. 
h   to   9.   Mathematics, 
to  11  or  11  to  12.  Modern  languages. 
Half  Holiday. 
Evening  exercise, 
i  to   9    Mathematics, 
to  11.    Latin  Grammar, 
to  1.    Lyrics,  with  private  tutors, 
i  to   'H-  Roman  history. 
^  to   6i.  Homer. 

Evening  exercises. 
J  to   9.    Ciesar  and  Rom.  history, 
to  11.   Preparation    with      private 

tutors, 
to  12.   Horace,  repetition,  and  con- 
struing. 
to   1.   Latin  prose,  or  some  variable 
lesson. 

Half  Holiday. 
Map. 


Compositions. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 
Divinity,  21  hours. 
Classics  (all   lessons  connected  with 

Latin    and    Greek,    including    tlu; 

hours  given   to    composition   with 

tutors),  17  hours. 
History,  2  hours. 
Geography,  i  hour. 
^Mathematics,  3  hours. 
Modern  languages. 


A  week. 


Everyweek,  Latin 
Prose,  occasional 
themes,  transla- 
tions into  Eug- 
.lish  verse,  or 
original  English 
verse.  Notes  of 
lessons,  abstracts 
of  history .  French 
exercises. 


Note.— As  this  table  applies  equally  well  to  any  other  term  of  the 
year  by  the  substitution  of  "Cicero"  for  *' Ca?sar,  and  "Xenophon" 
for  "  Homer,"  and  "Livy"  for  "Ovid,"— and  as  all  the  authors  read 
during  the  year  are  specified  in  return  C,  it  is  superfluous  to  fill  up 
three  such  returns. 


Shell,  Fourth  Division,  37  Boys,  Mr.  Bowen. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Term  ending  December  1 1 
1860  ;  the  same  very  nearly  applies  to  the  other  terms  of 
the  year. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


'•{ 


Monday' 


r  7^  to   9. 

I  11    to  12. 

3Ho    ^. 
Sito   6i 


(  74  to   9. 
Tuesday  <  10   to   1. 

r  7i  to  9. 
I  11  to  12. 
1  12  to 


"Wednes- 
day. ^  12  to  1, 
I  34  to  44. 

L  64  to  64. 

r  74  to   9. 

Thursday]  1»^  to  114. 

f  74  to  9. 
10   to  11. 


34  to   44.  Historical  Scriptures. 

After  school,  voluntary  repe- 
tition of  Greek  Testament. 

Greek  Testament,  St.  Mark, 
a  few  chapters,  and  Scrip- 
ture repetition. 

Rmietition  of  Horace,  and 
Latin  Grammar. 

Horace  Odes,  Book  IV. 

Xenophon  Anabasis,  Books 
V.  and  VL  (part). 

French. 

[Work  vnth  tutor]. 
Half  Holiday. 

Horace  Repetition, and  Greek 

History. 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books 

V.  and  VL  (part). 
History  (oral). 
Greek  Grammar  and  Ancient 

Geography. 
Cicero,  pro  lege  Manilia. 


Arithmetic  or  Algebra. 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books 

V.  and  VI.  (part). 
Half  Holiday. 

Euclid  or  Algebra. 
Horace  repetition  and  Horace' 
I  translation.  Book  IV. 

Friday  --  11   to   1.    [Work  with  tutor]. 

34  to   44.  Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
History. 
.  54  to  64.  Cicero  pro  lege  Manilia. 

!74to   9.   French. 
11   to  12.   Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books 
V.  and  VI.  (part.). 
12   to   1.    Grammar,  &c.,  vaiious. 
Half  Holiday. 


Approximate  Summary  of  Lessons  Oessons being 
sometimes  grouped  together). 

Greek  -    4  (not  mcluding  Greek  Grammar.) 

5 
3 


Latin 

History 

Divinity 

Geogi-aphy 

French 

Mathematics- 

Total 


-    1 


■  19 


Three  times  a 
week  exercises 
bearing  on  the 
work  in  school, 
parsing,  ab- 
stracts, trans- 
lations, &c., 
occasionally 
English  com- 
position. 

Once  a  week  a 
map,  ancient 
or  modern 

Verses  (Latin) 
are  done  twice 
a  week  with 
the  tutor. 
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FoHETH  Form,  First  Division,  36  Bots.    Mk.  Smith. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Term  ending  December 
I860.* 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


(■  ;ij  to   H.  New  Testament  and  Scrip- 
Sunday  -  ^  Jure  repetition. 


r  li  to   0.   Old  Testament  and  hymn. 
lOJ  to  12.    Latin    Grammar,     prosody, 
Monday  --!  English  History. 

I    3   to   44.  Geography. 
L  5   to  M-  Ovid. 


m      J       f  75  to   8i.  Xenophon. 
Tuesday- [  Half  Holiday. 


Wednes- 
day. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday-^ 

112 
L 


74  to   9.   Arithmetic. 
10   to  12.    Xenophon. 
1 12   to   1.    Latin  prose,  done  orally. 
3   to   44.  Greek  Grammar,  and  Xeno- 
phon. 
5   to   G4.  Csesar. 

74  to   9.   French. 

9i  to  114.  Latin     Grammar,    prosody. 

Ovid,    English  peotry  by 

heart. 
L  Half  Holiday. 

f  74  to    9.   French. 
I  10   toll.   History,  Roman  or  Greek. 
-■{    3   to   44.  Ovid  repetition.    Correctior. 
1  of  vanous  exercises, 

t^  5   to   64-  Csesar. 

f  74  to  9.   Arithmetic. 
10   to  12.    Greek  Grammar,  and  Xenc- 
phon. 
to   1.   Latin  verses,  Bland,  orally. 
Half  Holiday. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 

Scriptm-e    -           -  -  2 

Greek         -           -  -  4 

Latin          -           -  -  6 

Arithmetic            -  -  2 

Erench       -          -  -  2 

History      -          -  -  2 

Geography            -  -  1 

Repetitions           -  -  8 

Total  -  27 


A  copy  of  Greek 
derivations  and 
a  map. 


An  abstract  of 
the  chapters  iu 
the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 


A  written  exer- 
cise of  Latin 
prose ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Ovid 
on  paper. 


A  copy  of  Greek 
derivations. 


An  abstract  of  the 
history  lesson. 


.\n  exercise  of  En- 
glish sentences 
turned  into 
Greek  prose. 


Other  exercises  are  set  as  occasion  requires. 

*  The  same  books,  though  different  portions  of  them,  are  always  in 
use  in  the  4th  form. 


Fourth  Form,  Second  Ditision,  .32  Boys.     Mr.  Bull. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  whole  Year  ended 
August  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday*- 


3i  to   44.  Hymn  and  Old  Testament. 


f  74  to   9.  Scripture  repetition  and  New 
I  Testament. 

1 104  to  13.  Correct  verses ;  prosody. 
Monday --{    3   to   44. Construe  Latin  syntax;  pre- 
pare and  say  geography. 
I   5   to   64.  Syntax  repetition ;    prepare 
L  and  say  Ovid. 

m      .1       C  74  to   9.   Xenophon  (three  last  lessons 
iuesaay  ^^  repeated). 


Compositions. 


An  analysis  of  30 
lines  brought  up 
with  Scripture. 


An  analysis  of  45 
lines  brought  up 
with  Scripture. 


A  translation  in 
Latin  and  Eng- 
lish of  Ovid. 


'  On  Sunday  morning  a  map,  together  with  the  Greek  derivations, 
corrected  and  re-written,  brought  up  at  84. 


Lessons. 


r  74  to  9.   French. 

11   to  1.   Construe  Latin  syntax ;  and 
Wednes-  !  Xenophon. 

day     -j    24  to  34.  Arithmetic. 

5    to  Gh.  Syntax  repetition ;    prepare 
L  and  say  Csesar. 

{74  to   9.   Ovid,    repetition   and    con- 
struing. 
1 0  to  114.  Prosody,  Lathi  accidence  and 
Ovid,  and  voluntary  repe- 
tition. 

74  to   9.    Greek  Gr.ammar. 
}  to  11.   Latin  syntax  construed,  and 
history. 
34.  Arithmetic. 

64.  Latin  Grammar,  repetition; 
prepare  and  say  Caesar. 

Greek  Grammar. 
Xenophon ;     correct    Greek 
derivations  in  school. 


Friday 


Saturday 


r  74  f 

91 1 

1    34  to 
5    to 

(  74  to    9. 

•j  a  to  1. 


Compositions. 


Greek  derivations 
brought  up. 


A  translation  iu 
Greek  and  Eng- 
lish of  Xeno- 
phon. 


Analysis  of  his- 
tory, 60  hues, 
brought  up. 

An  exercise  of 
some  kind,  Eng- 
lish or  Greek. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 

Scripture 

Greek 

Latin 

History  and  geography 

French 

Arithmetic     - 

Repetitions   - 

Total     - 


Fourth  Form,  Third  Division,  1 7  Boys.     Third  Form, 
4  Bots     Mr.  Hctton. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Term  of  Three  Months, 
ending  Midsummer,  1861. 


Lessons. 


74  to 

9. 

104  to  13. 

34  to 

44. 

5   to 

64. 

Tuesday  {  ^^*°   »- 
r  7i  to  9. 


('  3?  to   4i.  (1)  Old  Testament  4  chapters; 
Sunday  •<  (2)  repetition  of  Scripture 

C  (8  verses). 

(1)  Old  Testament;  (2)  repe- 
tition of  li.vmu  (4  verses). 

(1)  Ellis's  Latin  Exercises ; 
(2)  repetition  of  syntax 
Monday--^  rules. 

Mathematics;  Colenso's 

Arithmetic. 

Caesar  or  Ovid  (alternate 
weeks). 

Simpson's  History  of  Rome. 
Half  Holiday. 

(1)  Greek  Grammar ;  repeti- 
tion;   (2)    parsing    lesson 
(Greek). 
10^  to  12.    (1)    Xenophon's    Anabasis ; 
(2)  repeat  prosody  rules. 
3   to   4^.  (1)  Ellis's  Exercises;  (2)  syn- 
tax rules. 
5   to   6^.  Csesar     or   Ovid    (alternate 
weeks). 

7^  to   9.    (1)    Latin  Grammar  repeti- 
tion :     (2)    parsing    lesson 
(Latin). 
lOi  to   13.(1)   Ellis's  Latin  Exercises; 
I  (2)  S.vntax  rules, 

[_  HalfHoHfUiy. 

71  to   9.    (1)  Greek  Grammar  repeti- 
tion ;    (2)    parsing   lesson 
(Greek). 
French. 

EUis's  Latin  exercises;    (2) 
syntax  rules. 
5   to   Gi  Caesar    or   Ovid     (alternate 
weeks). 


"Wednes- 
day     - 


Thursday 


Friday    -^'It'l. 


Ovid    (alternate 


Saturday-!  H   to  12, 

I  13   to    1, 


74  to   9.    Caesar     ( 
weeks) 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Colenso's  Ai'ithmetic. 
Half  Holiday. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 


Scripture 

Greek 

Latin 

Arithmetic   - 

French 

History 

K«petitions  - 


-  4 

-  9 

-  1 

-  1 

-  10 


Total 


Compositions. 


Bland's     verses, 
10  lines. 


Bland's      verses, 
10  lines. 


Some  evening  ex- 
ercise (not  of  the 
nature  of  "  com- 
"  position,"  but 
consisting  of  a 
translation  of 
Greek  or  Latin 
lessons  done  in 
school,  or  of 
Greek  deriva- 
tionslissetei'ery 
evening ;  to  be 
brought  up  at 
the  first  school 
the  following  day. 


TABLE  D. 
HARROW. 


8  0  2 
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CABLE  D. 
RUGBY. 


RUGBY. 


Upper  School,  Sixth  Fokm,  42  Boys.     The  Head  Master.         Upper  School,  The  Twenty,  28  Boys.     Mr.  T.  S.  Evans. 


Ko.  1.  Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  ended 
Christmas,  18G0. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


rioi 
n 


Sunday  - 


Monday--^  lOJ 
lli 


to  11}.  History  of  thp  Jewish 
Church,  Hezekiah  to  the 
Captivity. 

to   8i.  Epistle     to     Thessalonians, 
Galatians.  Philippians. 
Prencli  and  (^eruian. 
Robertson's  Chai'les  V? 
See  bclov/. 


Tuesday 


"Wednes- 
day 


11: 


to  llj. 
to  12}. 
to   6. 
to  8}. 
to  12} 


to   8}, 
to  12}. 


12i  to  15 


Cicero  do  Naturi  Deorum,  II 
Aristoplianes,  First  Quarter, 

Avos. 
Second  Quarter,  Eqnites. 

Herodotus,  VIII. 

First  Quarter,  Virgil  iEn.  XI 

XII. 
Second  Quarter,  Juvenal  XI 

XVI. 
French  and  German. 


Thursday 
Friday. 
Satm-day, 


.y-1 


I 

/-  See  below. 


See  below. 


No.  2.  Upper  School,  Sixth  Form,  42  BoysT 


Lessons  and  Compositions  dm-ing  Half-year  ending  Jlid- 
summer  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday  - 


10}  to  11}.  History  of  the  Jewish  Church 
from  the  Captivity  to  the 
time  of  our  Lord. 


f  7}  to   R}, 
10}  to  11}, 

L 


St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

Prench  and  German. 

Htiches's  Geography,  Europe. 

Composition  or  Translation, 
without  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary. 


r  7Ho   81.  Liw.'Book  Til. 
I  Hi  to  V2\.  First  Quarter, Odyssey,  XX.- 
Tncsday   J  XXIII. 

Second   Quarter,   JEsch.vlus, 
L  Prom.  Vinct, 


Wednes- 
day 


Thursday 


"  7J  to   8J.  Thucydidcs,  III. 
llj  to  12i.  First  Quarter,  Geor;;ic  IV. 

Second    Quarter,    Lucretius 
VI. 
V2\  to  11.   French  and  German. 
4    to    5.    Mathematics. 
L  5J  to   6.    Same  as  Monday  from  4i  to  G. 


f  7\  to   S\.  As  on  :>[onday,  7}  to  S\. 
I  ni  to  12^.  As  on  Tuesday,  71  to  Hi. 


Friday    -  ■ 


r  7^  to   81 

m  to  121 

4   to    5. 

m  to   6. 


Saturday  (  ^^ '«   ^^ 


As  on  Tuesday  HI  to  12J. 

As  on  M'edncsday,  7J  to  ii\. 

i\tatlieraatics. 

Upljer  Division  (Ed.  Tyr.  of 
Sophocles. 

Lower  Division,  EngUsh  into 
Latin  prose  without  gram- 
mar or  dictionai-y. 


As  on  "Wednesday,  llj  to  12^. 
After  breakfast,  Mathematics, 


Summary  of  Lessons. 

Divinity        -  -  - 

Greek  _  -  . 

Latin 

MatliPmatics 

Modern  language    - 

Composition,  besides  copies 

History  or  Geography 


Urs. 
■    3 


(  Latin  essay,  sub- 
ject ffiven  out 
on  Monday  at 
Hi:  copies  sent 
in  on  AVednes- 

1      day     at     Hi, 
EnKlish  essay 

I       substituted 

l^    occasionally. 


rLatin  verse  copy, 
subject   given 

I     on  Wednesday 
at  Hi  ;  copies 

I  sent  in  on 
Friday  at  Hi. 
Latin  prose  or 
paper  of  criti- 
(mI  fiuestions 
substituted 

L    occasionally. 


fGreck  verse 

copy,  subject 

given  on  Fi-i- 
ay  at  Hi, 
copies  sent  in 
on  Monday  at 
Hi. 
Greek  prose  or 
paper  of  criti- 
cal questions 
substituted 
.    occasionally. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  tbe  Year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Tuesday 


Sunday    -  lOl  to  Hi.  Greek  Testament. 

St.  Peter,  I.  and  II.  Epist. 
I.  Corinth.,  i.  to  xii. 


C  7i  to  8i,  Greek  Testament,  and  a  prc- 
j  pared  abstract  of  10  chap- 

Monday  -  {  ters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I    -Hto  6.   Cicero  De  Olhciis,  B.  III.,  or 
L  Virgil,  .^neid.  II. 


71  to  81.  Horace  Odes,  B.  III.,  or  Vir- 
gil yEueid.  II.;  eonstriung 
lesson  with  repetition  of 
of  25  lines  of  a  lesson  I'e- 
cently  construed  and  ex- 
plained. 
Afternoon,  from  23  to  5,  I 
look  over  the  compositions 
of  the  Sixth  Form  with  the 
boys, 
r  7J  to  81.  Horace  Odes,  Book  III.,  or 
Virgil,  iEneid  II.  with  re- 
petition of  25  lines  of  a 
lesson  recently  construed 
and  explained. 
101  tolli.  Sophnrles  Kl<'ctra  or  Plato 
Plurdo,  construing  lesson. 

4  to  5.  Sophocles  Electra,  or  Plato 
Pha,'dn,  construing  lesson. 

5i  to  fl.  Phiiuhi^'y  ill  English  (Craik's 
Jidius  Ca?sar),  Latin  and 
(Jreek,  explanation  and 
questioning. 

71  to  81.  Cicero  De  OfTiciis  III.,  or 
Cicero,  2nd  Philippic,  con- 
struing le.^son,  with  repeti- 
tion of  2r>  lines  of  a  lesson 
recently  construed  and  ex- 
plained. 
From  2i  to  5  look  over  com 
positions  of  the  Sixth. 

71  to  81.  Cicero,  or  Homer,  or  Ovid, 
construing  lesson. 

4    to    5.    Sophocles  or  Plato. 

51  to  0.  English  into  Latin  prose, 
composition. 

7J  to   81.  History  lesson,  Mackintosh's 
England,      or     Merivale's 
Rome,  or  Smith's  Greece. 
j  101  to  Hi.  Classical  construing  lesson. 
111.  Looking  over  the  third  copy  with 
the  boys. 


Wednes- 
day 


Thui'sday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Summary 

OF  Lessons. 

Hrs. 

Divinity   - 

. 

,    .2 

History    - 

- 

-    1 

Greek  Hud  Latin  oon.struing  lessons 

-  US 

Latin  prose  compos 

tion 

-  1 

Philology 

- 

-  1 

Mathematics 

. 

-    2J 

Modern  Lan;j:uagcs 

- 

-     2 

Total 


19i 


One  Latin  theme 
of    25     lines, 
sometimes 
varied    by     a 
piece  of  Eng- 
lish into 
I-.atin     prose. 
Subject  given 
on     Saturday 
morning.   The 
theme  sent  in 
to    the   Form 
master        on 
Tuesday  morn- 
Iv    ing. 
A  translation  copy 
of  Latin  elegiacs 
varied         occa- 
sionally by  hex- 
ameters, is  set  on 
Tuesday   morn- 
ing and  given  in 
on       Thursday 
morning. 


A  translation 
copy  of  Cireck 
iambics,  varied 
occasionally 
with  Latin 
alcaics,  is  set 
on  Thursday 
morning  and 
given  in  on 
Saturday 

,    morning. 


ai  or  9  hours  a  week  occupied  in  looking  over  with  the  boys  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Si.xth  Form. 

No.  I. — Upper  School,  Piftii  Form,  Upi-er  Division, 
35  Boys.     Mr.  C.  Evans. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Quarter  ending 
October  20,  I860. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 
Monday 


lOJ  to  Hi.  Greek  Testament,  St.  Mark. 

7Ho   8}.  St.  Mark  (Greek). 
12-i.  Mathematics,  in  sets. 
Virgil,  Georgic  I. 


(-  n  to  8}. 
iW  tol2.i. 
(.  *4  to   6. 


Latin 
hexameters 
given  up  ;    the 
subject  set  on 
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Lessons. 

Compo-sitions. 

(  li  to   8i.  iEschylus.  Eiimenides,  repe- 
Tuesday-5                    tition  Sn  lines. 

(.10   to  11.    Modern  languages. 

C  7}  to   Si.  Virgil,  Georgic    I.,    repeti- 
tion. 
Wednes-  ,  lOJ  to  llj.  Virgil,  Goorgic  I. 
day       -1    i  to   6.    iEsdij'liis,  Kumenidcs,  and 
Latin  Grammar. 
L  6J  to   6.    Composition. 

(  71  to   SJ.  .Escliylns,  Eumenides,    and 
Thursday  i                     repetition. 

(.10   to  11.    Modern  languages. 

r  7j  to   Si.  Virgil,    Georgic    I.,    Greek 
Grammar. 
„  . ,         J  10   to  12.    3Iathematics,  by  sots. 
I'naay  -      4   to   5.    Eumenides,  and  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 
L  5J  to   6.    Composition. 

c!  i  _,i„„  (■  ti  to   8i.  Eiimenides,  repetition. 
Saturday  ^  ^^i  j^  jjj^  History  of  Rome. 

Saturdaymorn- 
ing.  The  exer- 
cises are  sent  to 
the  private 
tutors  for  revi- 
sion, returned 
con'ected  to 
master  of  form 
on  Friday,  23 
lines. 

Short  passage 
translated  into 
Latin  prose. 

Latin  Elegiacs 
or  lyi'ics  given 
up,  pjissagc  for 
translation  set 
en  Tuesday  24 
lines  minimum. 

Short  p.assage 
translated  into 
Latin  prose  or 
Greek  verse. 

Greek  verse 
given  up  set  on 
TInirsday. 

Sliort  copy  of 
Latin  pro'se  or 
Greekversedoue 
in  school  from 
Hi  tola. 

No.  2 Fifth  Fokm,  Upper  Division,  35  Boys. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Quarter  ending  Christinas 
1860. 

Lessons.                                             Compositions. 

Sunday   -  10   to  11.    St.  Mark  (Greek). 

(  7ito   8i.  St.  Mark  (Greek). 
Monday  -]  10   to  12^.  fliatlieniatics,  hy  sets. 
(.  4i-  to    6.    Virgil,  Georgic  II. 

m„„„,,.^  f  7i  to   8i.  Thucydides,  II.,  repetition, 
iuesday  |,Q   ^^j^     Modern  1,-inguages. 

r  7i  to   Si.  Virgil,  CTCorgic   IL,  repeti- 
Wednes-  J  j„i  j„  ^■^^_  Thuevdides,  II. 
""J-       1    4   to   5.   I.ivy  v.,  Greek  Grammar. 
I,  6i  to   6.   Composition. 

m,„,„j„„  (■  7i  to   Si.  Thucydides  II.,  repetition. 
inursaay^^jQ   toll.    Modern  languages. 

C  7i  to   Si.  Li\-y  V.,  Latin  Grammar. 
10    to  IC.    Mathematics. 
Friday  -■'    4  to   5.    Thucydides       II.,       Greek 
Grammar. 
L  5i  to    6.    Composition. 

r  7i  to   Si.  Virgil,  Georgic  IL,   repeti- 
Saturday  J,                     tion. 

(.lOi  to  llj.  History  of  Rome. 

See  above. 

No.  .3. — Fifth  Form,  Upper  Division,  35  Boys. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  diu-ing  the  Quarter  ending 
April  20,  1861. 

Lessons. 

Composition. 

Sunday   -10   toll.    Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Greek). 

(  7i  to   Si.  Acts. 
Slonday  ]  10   to  12^.  Mathematics,  in  sets. 
(.  4i  to   fi.    Virgil,  Georgic  IV. 

(  7i  to   Si.  Sophocles,   Electra,    rcpeti- 
Tuesday  .?                     tion. 

til)   to  11.    Jlodern  languages. 

r  7J  to   Si.  Virgil,   Georgic  IV.,  repeti- 

^fUr"  -1  l"i  t"  "i-  Sophocles. 
"^^-       1    4   to   5.    Sophocles,  Latin  Grammar. 
1^  5i  to   6.    Composition. 

C  7J  to  8i.  Virgil,  Georgic  IV.,   ropeti- 
Thursday-<                     tion. 

(.10   to  11.    Modern  languages. 

C  7i  to   8i.  S'^phorles.  Greek  Grammar. 

Fridaj    -<   ^   j^   ^_    Virgil,  G.-orgic  IV. 
C  5i  to   6.    Composition. 

Bot,,-,!,,,  <"  7J  to   8i.  Sophocles,  repetition. 
Saturday  ^^^^^  j^  ,jj^  History  of  Greece. 

See  above. 

No.  4. — Fifth  Form,  Upper  Division,  35  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Quarter  ending 
June  24,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions, 


Sunday   -  lOi  to  Hi. 

C  7ito   8}. 
Monday  ■]  loi  to  12i. 
C  4i  to   6. 

T"^^^»y[wltoiL- 
r  7i  to  8i. 

Wednes-  I  "%*°  "- 
day.      ■    ■'   *o   =• 

I  5i  to   6. 
Thursd,ay{nto,«t 
7ito  8i. 


Friday  -^10  to  12. 
I  4  to  a. 
l  5ito   6. 

Saturday  {,7| to  ^8|- 


Acts  of  ttie  Apostles. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  ' 

Matliematics. 

Cicero  Dc  Ufficiis.  III. 

Homer,  Iliad  I.,  repetition. 
Modem  languages. 

Horace,  Ode  I.,  repetition. 

Iliad  I. 

Cicero     de     Officiis,    Latin 

Grammar. 
Composition. 

,  Iliad  I.,  repetition. 
Modern  languages. 

,  Horace,     Ode     I.;      Greek 
Grammar. 
Mathematics. 
Iliad,  Latin  Grammar. 
Composition. 

Cicero,  repetition. 
History  of  Greece. 


SuMJLVRY  OF  Lessons. 


Divinity   - 
History     - 
Greek  and  Latin 
Mathematics 
Modern  languages 
Composition 

Total 


Hrs. 

-  2 

-  1 

-  10_ 

-  2* 

-  li 


See  above. 


UrpKit  School,  Fifth  Form,  Second  Divisiok,  33  Boys. 
Mi:.  Arnold, 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  - 1" 


Monday 


I 

r  7i  to   8. 
Tuesday  .|  j.,    j^   j, 

r 


10   to  11.    Greek  Testament,  from  4  to  8 
chapters  of  Old  Testament. 

7\  to  8.  Greek  Testament,  from  4  to  8 
chapters  of  Old  Testament. 

■Hto  G.  liiad  XXIIL,  or  Virgil, 
jEneid  Vil.,  Greek  Prose 
composition. 


.^schylns,  Prom.  Vinct.,  or 
Horace.  Ode  L,  with  lines, 
grammar  or  composition. 

Latin  verse  composition, 
(translation  from  English 
poetry  adapted.) 


AVednes-  j    9^  to  11^, 
day 

4   to    5, 


Thiu-sday 


Friday  ■ 


Saturday 


7^  to   8.    Iliad  XXIIL,  or  iEncid  YIL. 
with    lines,    grammar     or 
composition. 
Demosthenes,  1st  Olynthiac 
or  Livy  III. 

Cicero,      pro   Sext.    Uoscio 
Am.  or  TVIilone. 
L  5   to   6.    Greek  iambic  composition. 


iEschylus,    Pr.    Yinct.      or 

Horace,  Od.  I. 
Occasionally  liistory. 

Iliad  XXIIL  or  ^Eneid  VIL, 

with  lines,  grammar  or 
composition. 

Cicero,  pro  Sext.  Roscio  Am. 
or  Milonc. 

Latin  prose  or  verse  compo- 
sition. 

History,  Smith's  Greece,  or 
Clough's  Plutarch. 
,  Demosl  lienes,  Olynthiac  L, 
Livy  III. 


r  71  to  8. 

1*12  to  1. 

r  71  to  S. 

■i   to  5. 

5   to  0. 

r  7^  to  8. 
'j    9-^tolU. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 


Greek 

Latin 

History    - 

Divinity    - 

Mathematics 

Modern  Languages 

Total 


Hrs. 

-  fi^ 

-  6i- 

-  n- 


2U 


Compositions. 


On  an  average  5 
or  G  a  week. 

Tuesday,  Latin 
verse  done  in 
school  corrected 
by  tutor,  shown 
to  master,  Fri- 
day 4. 

Thursday,  Latin 
prose  set,  done 
out  of  school, 
shown  up  to 
tutor. 

On  Saturday  7, 
and  after  cor- 
rection by  tutor 
to  master  of 
furm  on  Wed- 
nesday at  4. 

Blonday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday 
at  5  an  exercise 
of  Greek  iambics 
from  English 
poetry,  adapted, 
or  from  Wilkins' 
Greek  prose  for 
beginners, 
Latin  prose  from 
Crombie's  G>*m 
nasium,  or  Ken- 
nedy's Mate- 
rials, or  Latin 
verse  from 

English    poetry 
adapted. 


This  return  will  necessarily  differ  from  the  specimen  in  not 
setting  down  a  fixed  lesson  to  each  hour.  The  general  average 
of  five  Latin  and  five  Greek  lessons  each  week  is  kept  so  as  to  have 
for  examination  at  the  end  of  a  half-year  of  18  weeks,  18  x  5  Latin 
and  18  x  5  Greek  lessons;  but  it  is  often  found  advisable,  particularly 
when  beginning  entirely  new  work  of  more  than  usual  difficulty,  to 
devote  every  lesson  for  a  whole  week  or  even  for  a  fortuight  to  it, 
until  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  boys. 


until  ouiiir:  ii-ii|Ji  t.Totuii  11   •j.i.inv-    ii|j'-'ii    .j.ii,    •j\j^i  .r. 

*  This  was  a  voluntary  lesson  given  because  the  form  happened  to 
be  backward  in  history. 


TABLE  D. 
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Fifth  Foem,  Second  Division,  35  Boys.    Mb.  Anstet. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  at 
Midsummer  1861. 


Sunday 


rioj  to  m. 

\ 
f  7i  to  Si. 

4   to   S. 

Monday  -j  10   to  12. 

44  to   6. 

r  7J  to   81. 


Tuesday  -I 


1 10  to  13. 

I 

1 12   to   H. 


Wednes- 


Thursday  - 


Friday 


r  1i  to   Sh 

I  lOi  to  Hi. 

4   to   5. 
Bito    6J. 
7Jto   8J. 

jlO   to  12. 

7}  to   8i 

10   to  12. 
-;    SJto   5. 

I,  51  to   6. 


Old  Testament,  liistory,  or 
Greek  Testament,  occasional 
recaiiitulation  lessons. 

Greek  Testament  with  pa- 
rallel passages. 

Greek  play,  Homer,  Herod., 
or  Demosthenes,  38  lines. 

Mathematics,  with  Greek 
Grammar  repeated. 

Latin  or  Greek  sentences, 
viva  voce,  repeated  at  a 
subsequent  lessou. 

35  or  40  lines  of  Greek  play. 
Homer,  Herod,  or  Demos- 
thenes, with  Greek  Gram- 
mar repeated. 

Modern  lane:ua^es. 

Half  Holiday. 

Latin  verse,  elegiacs  or  hex- 
ameters 16  lines  (looked 
over  by  tutors,  and  marked 
when  shown  up  by  master 
of  form). 

Virgil,  Horaee,  40  lines,  Ovid's 
Fasti  40  lines,  with  Latin 
Grammar  repeated. 

Demosthenes,  or  Greek  play 
35  lines,  with  Greek  Gram- 
mar repeated. 

Cicero's  Drat,  or  Livy,  40 
lines  \vith  Latin  Grammar. 

Latin  sentences  viva  voce, 
afterwards  repeated. 

Ovid's  Fasti  or  Virijil  40  lines, 
with  Latin  Grammar  re- 
peated. 

Modern  languages. 

Half  Hohday. 

History  and  Geography 
lesson,  12  to  15  pages. 

Mathematics. 

Cicero's  Orations  or  Livy, 
with  Latin  Grammar  re- 
peated. 

Greek  iambic  copy. 


Compositions. 


(71  to    81.  Cicero's  Orations  or  Livy. 
101  to  Hi.  Demosthenes,  Theocritus,  or 
Greek    play,    with    Greek 
Grammar  repeated. 
Half  Holiday. 


SuMMAKT  OF  Lessons. 


Hrs. 

-  6 

-  7 


Greek       -  .  -  . 

Latin        .  -  -  -  . 

Mathematics       -           -          -          . 
Modern  languages  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy        2 

Divinity    -  -  -  -  -    2 

History    -  -  -  -  -    1 


Total 


201 


Prose  copy  set, 
and  done  out  of 
school  (looked 
over  by  tutors, 
and  looked  over 
and  marked  by 
master  of  form.) 


(Trose    copy   on 
!  Thursday,    pro- 
I  duced  and  sent 
to  tutors,  after- 
!  wards    (on   the 
]  following   Wed- 
nesday) brought 
to  and  marked 

L'  by    master     of 
form. 


Middle  School,  UrriiR  Middle  Form,  Fikst  Division, 
38  BoTS.     Mr.  L.  F.  Burrows. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Year  ended  Summer 
Holidays  1861. 


Lessons. 


Monday- 


Sunday    -  10   to  11.    Divinity. 

'  7   to  81.  Greek  Testament. 
101  to  Hi.  Latin  construing. 
44  to   6.    Greek  construing,   or  com- 
position, or  geography. 
(  7   to   81.  Lines  by  heart ;  construing. 
_,       ,      J 10  to  11.    Mathematics. 
luesaay--^  jj   to   11.  Translation  into  Latin 


Wednes- 
day    - 


L 

r  7   to   81. 

■{  101  toll} 
1  31  to  4}, 
I  61  to 


verse. 
Half  Holiday 

Latin  construing  ;    Latin  or 
Greek  Grammar. 
Greek  construing. 
Modern  Languages. 
Verse  or  prose  composition. 
„,        .      f  Same  as  Tuesday,  with  translation  into 
Thursday  1^     Latin  prose. 
Friday       -  Same  as  Wednesday. 

f  7    to   Si.  Latin  or   Greek  construing ; 
Latin  or  Greek  Grammer. 

c!„».,.^o„  J  Kli  to  IIJ-  History. 
Saturday-;  Half  Holiday. 

Verse,  or  essay,   or    map,   to 
be  shown  up  on  Monday. 


Compositions. 


1 
day-j' 


SuMMART  oi'  Lessons. 


Hrs. 

2 


Divinity 

Latin  or  Greek  construing,  with 

grammar  and  lines  -  -  10 

History  -  -  •  -    1 

Modern  Languages     -  -  -    2 

Geography       -  -  -  -    1 

Composition     -  -  -  -    3  or   4 

Mathematics    -  -  -  -    34 

Total    -  -  -  224  or  234 


Included  in  first ; 
cohunn. 


Middle  School,  Upper  MiDDLE  Form,  First  Division, 
37  Bots.     Mr.  T.  W.  Jex  Blaee. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half  Year  ending 
June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


flO   to   11.  Greek  Testament,   or  Bible 
"  i  repetition,  or  both. 

7}  to   81.  Greek   Text,  or  Bible  repe- 
tition. 
101  to  Hi.  Hecuba. 
44  to    Bi.  History  or  Geography. 

Tuesday  -  ]   71  to  81.  Hecuba,  with  repetition. 

Wednes-    C  71  to   81.  Hecuba  with  repetition. 
day    -    llOi  to  111.  Hecuba, 

Thursday  \  71  to   8i.  Cicero,  with  Grammar. 

■v^A^         f  71  to   81.  Cicero,  with  Grammar. 
Fnday     -[loj  to  Hi.  Cicero. 

7i  to   81.  Cicero,  with  Grammar  or  re- 
Saturday  ■<  .^Qj  jg  j^^_  History,  Mackintosh's  Eng- 
L  land. 

During  the  half-year  ending  Clmstmas  1860. 
Herodotus  instead  of  Hecuba;  Ovid  instead  of 
Cicero;  White's  France  instead  of  Mackintosh's 
England. 


SruMAEY  01'  Lessons. 

Hrs. 

Divinity    - 

- 

-    2 

Greek 

- 

-    4 

Latin        -           -          . 

- 

-    4 

History  and  Geography 

- 

-    2 

Compositions 

- 

-    5 

Mathematics 

. 

-    34 

Modem  Languages 

- 

-    2 

Total 


■  224 


51  to  6.  Latin  or 
Greek  verse. 


(Hi  to  14.    Latin 
(,  verse. 

(  51  to  6,  Prose  or 
l  verse. 

fllj  to   1.    Latin 
i  prose. 

(Si   to   6.  Latin 
( prose. 


Upper  Middle  Form,  Secoxd  Division,  34  Boys. 
Mr.  a.  G.  Bctler. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half-year  ending 
Christmas,   1860. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  - 


Monday- 


101  to  111. 


71  to  81. 
101  to  111. 
44  to  51. 
54  to  6. 
71  to   81. 


Tuesday.  <,  9.5  to  H4. 

12   to   14. 

r  71  to   Si 


1  101  toll  i- 
-i  31  to  51, 
■  I    51  to    6. 

1  (  7}  to   Si. 

Thursday^  94  to  114. 

(.12  to   14. 

7}  to   81. 

101  to  HI. 

34  to   51. 

51  to    6. 

r  71  to   Si 

lOi  to  11}. 

Saturday-; 


Wednes- 
day 


Friday 


Joshua  and  Judges,  and  pai-t 

of  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Luke, 

with  repetition  (the  Gospel 

or  Psalm). 
Same  as  Sunday. 
Ovid  and  Latin  Grammar. 
Ca?sar,  Book  IV. 
Composition  or  geosi-aphy. 
Homer,  Book    XXIII.,   and 

repetition  (Ovid). 
Mathematics  in  sets. 
Latin  verse  composition. 
Ovid,  and  repetition  (Ovid). 
Homer. 

Modern  languages  in  sets. 
Latin  prose  composition,  t'it'a 

voce. 
H'lnierand  Greek  Grammar. 
j\latlieinatif-s  in  sets. 
Latin  )»i-(isi'  composition. 
Ciesar  and  repetition. 
Virgil,  Eclogues,  VI.  to  X. 
Modern  Languages  in  sets. 
Latin  verse  composition. 
Homer  and  grammar. 
History  of  Greece  (Smith.) 
Generally  a    Map    or   some 

composition  to  be  done  in 

evening. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 


Divinity    - 
Greek 

Latin 

History 

Composition 

Modem  languages 

Mathematics 

Total 


Hrs. 

-  2 

-  4 

-  5 

-  1 

-  5 

-  2 

'3 

-  22^ 


Compositions. 


"1  Occasional  copies 
i      done   out     of 
I      School  in  the 
I      evenings      all 
1      through     the 
I      half-year  (say, 
12  or  20  lines, 
I     prose  or  verse, 
inal]),thebulk 
of  composition 
done  in  School. 
Tuesday's 
verses   looked 
over    by    the 
private  tutor, 
theothercopies 
by    the    form 
master,  before 
and  after 

lessons,  especi- 
ally after  2nd 
lesson  Satur- 
day. Timp  oc- 
cupied by  this 
not  reckoned 
below.  It  takes 
from  2  to  3 
hours. 


The  titnes  of  work  the  same  from  Christmas,  1860,  to  Midsummer 

Tlie  work  done  was  Virgil,  Eclogues,  I.  to  VI. ;  Ovid,  200 ;  Csesar, 
Lib.  VI.;  Horace,  Odes,  Lib.  IV.;  Homer,  II.  X.j  Anthologia,  200 
lines. 
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Middle  School^  Upper  Middle  Form,  Second  Division,  Middle  School,  Lower  Middle  Fobm,  Mr.  Scott's  Divi-        ta  RT  p  n 

32Bors.     Mb.  C.  B.  HcTcnissoN.  sion,  30  Boys.  -lABLE  D. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Year  ending  Midsummer, 
1861. 


Lessons. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day    - 


<5iinri.>i-     (101  to  llj.  Greek  Testament,  and  Eng- 
ounaaj  -^  Ush  Bible. 

7i  to   81.  Repetition,  (Bible),and  Greek 

Testament. 
101  to  111.  Cffisar. 

44  to   51.  Horace's  Odes.  Ovid  or  Vir- 
gil, Eclogues. 
I.  51  to   6.   Geography,  or  Grammar. 

r  71  to  81.  Repetition  (Ovid,  Virgil,  or 
Hoi-ace).  and  Antliologia  or 
J  other  Greek  subject. 

I    9i  to  111.  mathematics,  in  sets. 

12   to   li.  Verses. 
L  Half  Holiday. 

(71  to   81.  Repetition,    Anthologia,   or 
other  Greek  subject. 
101  to  111.  Horace     Odes     and    Latin 
Grammar. 
31  to   51.  Modern  languages,  in  sets. 
L  51  to   6.   Latin  verses. 

Greek  Grammar  and  Antho- 
logia. 

Mathematics,  in  sets. 
I  12   to   H.  Latin  prose. 
L  Half  Holiday. 

r  71  to   81.  Repetition  and  Anthologia. 
1 101  to  111.  Horace     Odes     and     Latin 
.J  Grammar. 

31  to   51.  Modern  languages,  in  sets. 
L  51  to    6.    Latin  prose,  often  orally. 

r  71  to   81.  Greek  Grammar  and  Caesar. 
Satvirday<  101  to  111.  History,  Arithmetic. 
L  HalfHoUday. 


Compositions. 


Thursday 


Friday 


r  71  to   81.  G: 

1 

-I    9J  to  111.  M 


StJMMAET  OF  Lessons. 

Hrs. 

Divinity         -  -  -  2 

Greek  -  -  -  -  4 

Latin  -  -  -  -  5 

Composition  -  -  -  5 

History  -  -  -  1 

Modern  languages    -  -  2 

Arithmetic  and  mathematics  Si- 


Tuesday's  verses 
are  corrected  by 
tutor.and  shown 
to  master  nest 
morning.  The 
rest  of  the  com- 
positionislooked 
over  by  master 
of  form,  gene- 
rallyafter  second 
lesson  on  Satur- 
day. 


Middle  School,  Upper  Middle  Form,  Third  Division, 
29  Boys.     Mr.  C.  E.  Moberly. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  September  1861  to  December 
1861.     (Form  constituted  only  in  September  1861.) 


Lessons. 


SKn^on-     f  7   to   81.  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  Eng- 
sunoay  -^  Ush,  Psalms  by  heart. 


Monday 


7  to  81.  Genesis  and  Exodus,  Psalms. 
I  101  to  111.  Ovid  construed,  Ovid  Unes 
J  by  heart. 

"I    4^  to   Sj.  Xenophon   Anabasis,  Greek 
I  Grammar. 

L  5i  to   6.   Grecian  history. 


Compositions. 


Tupsriav  f  ^    '°   81.  Modern  languages. 

'  7   to   81.  Ceesar,  Latin  Grammar. 
I  101  to  111.  Mathematics. 
■Wednes-  J    24  to   34.  .Arithmetic. 
day      •  I    -Iri  to   6.   Grecian  history. 

Xenophon   Ai^basis,  Greek 
Grammar. 

Thursday  ( ,  L  J°  ,  ?t-  A' m''"'  languages. 
^  1 101  to  111.  Ovid  and  hues. 

C  7   to   81.   Xenophon  Anabasis,  Greek 

Grammar. 
101  to  111.  Cajsar,  Latin  Grammar. 
44  to   54.  Homer, 
54  to   6.    Verses,  Latin. 
to   81.  Homer,  Ovid,  Unes. 
to  111.  Mathematics, 
to   11.  Arithmetic. 


Friday 


Saturday 


hoii 
U2i  t 


SujonBY  OP  Lessons. 


DiWnity 
Greek    - 
Latin    - 
Mathematics   - 
History 

Modern  languages 
Composition    - 


Hrs. 

-  2 

-  -1 

-  5 

-  31 

-  1 


None. 


rerse  composi- 
tion, (Latin, 
morning  and 
afternoon)  2 
L    hours. 


r  Prose,  Latin, 
<  morning  IJ 
(,    hours. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  Mid- 
summer 1S61. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


lOJ  to  Hi.  Scripture  by  heart  about  10 
verses,  Old  Testament  les- 
son, 3  or  1  chapters. 
71  to   81.  Scripture  by  heart,  10  verses, 
Old  Testament,  3  or  4  chap- 
ters. 
101  to  111.  Xenophon,  Greek  Grammar. 
4^  to   51.  Ovid  (20  lines,)  or  Cajsar.* 
51  to   6.   Latin  verses.* 


r  74  to   81.  Modern  Languages. 
Tuesday -■]  101  to  11}.  Xenophon  ;  grammar. 
(.13   to   14.  Latin  verses. 


Wednes- 
day 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


r  71  to   81.  Latni  repetition,  with  Ciesar 
or  Ovid. 
101  to  m.  Mathematics. 
44  to   51.  Ovid  or  Caesar. 
L  51  to   G.    Latin  verses. 

J"  71  to   8}.  Modern  Languages. 
.  101  to  111.  Xenophon ;  grammar. 
112   to   14.  Latin  prose  composition. 

r  71  to   81.  Latin  repetition,  mth  Csesai- 
or  Ovid. 
101  to  11}.  History. 
44  to   5}.  Cfesar  "or  Ovid. 
54  to   6.   Latin  verses. 


7}  to   8}.  Latin  repetition,  Latin  prose 

^  composition. 

lOi  to  114.  Colenso's    Arithmetic    and 
Algebra. 


Summary  ob  Lessons. 

.-.      ,       ,  Hrs. 

Greek  and  Latin  -  -    8 

Divinity           -  -  .2 

Composition    -  .  .5a 

History            -  .  .1 

Modern  Languages  -  -    2 

Mathematics  -  -  -    34 

221 

Five  repetitions,  on  which  every  boy  is  set  in  to 
repeat. 


Prom  fi  to  12 
elegiac  \erses. 


riO  Elegiac  verse 
of  which  at 
least  8  must  be 
sent  up.  These 
are  of  a  harder 
kind.  If  not 
done  in  school 
they  are  ex- 
acted after- 
wards by  the 
private  tutor. 

J    Elegiacs  as  on 
I         Monday. 

I 

C.4bout  25  lines 
1  of  English  sen- 
■{  tences  to  be 
I  turned  into 
L    Latin. 


Elegiacs  as  on 
Monday. 

Thursday's  ex- 
ercise given 
back  and  ex- 
actGdvivd  voce. 
Afterwards  a 
corrected  copy 
is  required  to 
be  sent  in. 


•  Examination  in  unseen  passages  sometimes  substituted,^y  c 


a  month 


Lower  Middle  Form,  Mr.  Percival's  Division,  27  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  Mid- 
summer 1S61. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday  .  f  1"^  'o  Hi  Greek  Testament,  Psalms  by 
(.  heart. 

C  71  to   81.  Old  Testament. 

"""'i^yfStra-Sophon. 
V.  5l  to   6.   Latin  prose. 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day 


Thursday 


Friday 


Latin  prose. 


CIIJ"  Si- 'f9'l<""»  languages.  Latin  verse. 

)  101  to  11}.  Ovid. 

")  12   to    14.  Latiii  verse. 

<.  Half  Holiday. 

(71  to   8}.  Ovid,    20    Unes    by    heart,     Latin  verse. 
CiBsar,  translation. 
10}  to  11}.  Mathematics,  EucUd. 
44  to   6}.  Xenophon. 
51  to   6.    Latin  verse. 

(,lt  f°  ,?^  Modem  languages.  Latin  prose. 

)  10}  to  111.  Caesar. 

1 12   to   14.  Latin  verse. 

L  Half  HoUday. 

r  7}  to  8}.  Ovid,    20    lines    by    heart,     Latin  verse 
,»,  X       ,      Caisar  or  Ovid  translation. 
101  to  11}.  Homer. 

44  to  s}.  History  of  Greece. 

51  to   6.   Latin  verse. 


EUGBY. 


3  0  4 


484 
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RUGBY. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Saturday 


(li  to  81.  Ovid,  lines  by  heart,  trans- 
lation, or  geo^apby. 
10a  to  Hi.  Colenso's     Arithmetic    and 
.Mfrobra. 
Half  Holiday. 


SuMMAET  OP  Lessons. 


Greek   - 

Latin    - 

Mathematics   - 

Divinity 

History 

Modern  languages 

Composition    - 


Hrs. 
3 
5 
Si* 


m 


*  Two  of  these  not  entered  above,  becanse  the  time  varies. 


LowEK  School,  Remove  Form,  vartixg  from  32  to  40  Bots. 
5Ir.  H.  Bucholl. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  dnring  the  year  ended  at  the  Summer 
Holidays  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday  - 


Monday 


9J  to  10. 
lOi  to  12. 


Tuesday  • 


9i  to  lOi. 
lOJ  to  Hi. 


L 


Wednes- 
day    - 


Thursday 


Friday  • 


Saturday 


f  lOJ  to  U  or  10  to  lOi,  varying  with  the 
time  of  morning  service  in 
chapel.  1st  half-year,  2  Gos- 
pels, 8  chapters  each  lesson ; 
2nd  half-year,  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  o  chapters  each 
lesson. 

7  to  8  or  S  to  9,  8  chapters  of  Gospels, 
or  Genesis  or  Exodus,  with 
Sunday's  Epistle  or  Gospel 
hy  heart  (from  the  latter 
part  of  Noveralier  to  about 
the  end  of  March,  the  first 
lesson  bea^ins  at  8  instead 
of  at  7  o'clock). 
With  the  writing  master. 
The  construintr  lessons  of 
preceding  week  gone  over 
again. 

3jto  C.  (i.e.,  S^  to  4-1,  preparation  of 
lesson.  U-  to  G,  lesson  heard) 
Ovid, in  Kennedy'sPalsestra, 
and  Xcuophon's  Anabasis 
on  altoruate  weeks. 
"■  7  to  8  or  8  to  9.  Greek  or  Latin  Gram- 
mar on  alternate  weeks. 
Preparation  of  2nd  lesson 
in  school. 

Second  lesson,  (verse  from 
Kennedy's  Pala?stra)  heard 
by  the  master. 

7  to  8  or  8  to  9.  History  :  1st  half-year, 
Markham's  England;  2nd 
half-year,  Smith's  Greece 
with  the  geography  of  the 
lesson. 

9^  to  10|.  Sets,  with  modem  language 
masters. 

3f  to  4^.  Preparation   of  3rd  lesson. 

44  to    5i.  Lesson  heard. 

5^  to   6.    Verse  comiinsition  corrected, 
i.f.,     Kennedy's     Pakcstra 
prose,  or  Xenophon  Anabar 
sis,  on  alternate  weeks. 
'  7  to  8  or  8  to  9.    As  on  Tuesday. 

9i  to  10^.  Preparation  of  2nd  lesson 
prose  from  Kennedy's  Pa- 
hestra.or  Xenophon  Anaba- 
sis, on  alternate  weeks. 
_10i-  to  11^.  Lessons  heard  by  master. 
'  7  to  8  or  8  to9.  As  on  Tuesday  and 
Thui*sday,  with  verses  done 
by  tl\e  whole  fonn ;  whilst 
these  are  being  done,  the 
boys  arc  all  called  up,  indi- 
vidually, and  the  lesson 
heard. 

9^  to  10|.  Modern  language  sets  as  on 
"Wednesday. 

3|  to   4^  As  Wednesday ;   4^  to  5*,  as 

on  AVednesday. 

L  5^to   6.    Pro.se  composition  corrected. 

7  to  8  or  8  to  9.    As  on  Friday, 
to  10^.  As  on  Thursday, 
to  11^.  As  on  Thursday. 


f  7tc 
(lOjl 


12  to  1|  verse  com- 
position, (begun 
in  this  forui) 
from  literal  Eng- 
lish given  by  the 
master. 


Lower  School,  rouRXH,  Tiiikd,  First  Form,  Mr.  Alex. 
W.  Potts'  Division,  25  Bots. 


12  to  1^   prose 
composition 
from  Bradley's 
Exercises. 


Summary  op  Lessons. 
Divinity  .  -  -  - 

Greek  or         -  -  -  - 

Latin  including  composition 
Arithmetic      -  -  -  ■ 

French  and  German  - 


-  2 

-  2 


Total    -  -  -  20 

Pesides  these  lessons,  I  have  2  lessons  with  each 
of  the  forms  of  the  Lower  School.on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  i.e.,  each  form  on  two  of 
these'three  days,  between  llf  and  IJ,  either  in 
classical  work,  or  geography. 


A'ofe.— Since  I  have  divided  the  Upper  and  Lower  Remove,  the 
lessons  in  the  writing  school  have  been  Upper  Remove,  Monday  at  9^ 
to  10;  Wednesday  at  Hi  to  12^.  Lower  Eemove,  Monday  2i  to  3; 
Thursday,  3^  to  4. 

*  On  alternate  weeks. 


Sunday 


Monday  ■ 


Tuesday  ■ 


Wednes- 
day 


Friday    -    As  on  Wednesday. 

Satnrrlflv  f  7   to   8,    Modem  geography, 
haturaay  ^.^^   ^^-^^^^  Modem  history. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  Mid- 
summer 1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


(10-i  to  11.    Repetition    of  Collect    and 
•  -]  part   of  Gospel,   with    ex- 

L  amination  in  Gospel. 

f  7i  to   SI.  Scripture  History,  examina- 
tion in  portion,  &c. 
I  lOJ  to  11^.  Greek  Delectus. 
Hi  to  12|.  Arithmetic. 
4i   to   6.    PahTstraLatina  and  English 
L  verse. 

f1\  to    8^.  Latin  Grammar. 
10   tol2|.  Bradley's     Latin     Exercises 
and  Grammar,  Delectus, 
r  7\  to   Sk.  Greek  Grammar. 

9   to    9|.  Arithmetic  and  writing. 
1  10   to  11.    French. 

j    41  to   6.    Paltestra  Latina,  and   Tiro- 
I  cinium,     and     correct    ex 

L  ercisc. 


Thursday  [jj   ^°   ^' 


Latin  Grammai*. 
to  m.  Greek  Delectus. 


SuMMAET  OP  Lessons. 

Hrs. 

Divinity 

-      2 

Classics 

-    11 

History  and  Poetry  - 

3 

French  and  German 

-      2 

Geocraphy     - 
Aritnmetic     - 

-      1 

-      2 

Bradley's  Latin 
Exercises,  six 
sentences. 

Bradley's  Latin 
Exercises,  six 
sentences,  cor- 
rected copy. 


^Bradley's  Latin 
Exercises,  six 
or  seven  sen- 
tences. 
["Verses  from 
Penrose's  Latin 
J  verse,  from  -1 
)    verses  up- 

wards; correct 
exercise. 


No.  1. — Taiu.e  .showing  the  Number  of  Mathematical  Lessons 
given  by  Mr.  Mayor  during  the  Year  ending  June  ISOl. 


A.  denotes  the  Gth,  A  1  the  1st  Set  in  A. 

B.  ,,  Upper  School. 

C.  „  Upper  Middle  School. 
I).           ,,  Lower  Middle  School. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


C  05  to  11.    B.  3.  Alcebra  and  arithmetic. 
]  11    tol2i.  B.  6.  Euclid. 
(.13.35  to  H.  C.  4.  Arithmetic. 


f  aj  to  lOJ. 
"aojtolli. 

finHoiii 

■  i  12.33  to  li 
(.  4    to    5. 

(   9i  tolOi 

■  1 104  to  II3. 

C  9i  to  11. 

)1]    tol2i. 

■)    2 J  to    3J. 

(_  4    to    5. 

(•   9i  to  lOi. 
"■(.104  to  111. 


C.  4.  Alpebra. 

C.  5.  Euclid. 

D.  2.  Euclid. 

C  4.  Arithmetic. 

A.  4.  Alj^cbra  and  arithmetic. 

C.  5.  .\ritbmetic. 

C.  4.  Euclid. 

B.  6.  Algebra  and  arithmetic. 
B.  3.  Euclid. 

A.  4.  Algebra  and  arithmetic. 
A.  1.  Algebra,  trigonometry,  &c. 

D.  2.  Euclid. 

A.  1.  Algebra,  trigonometry,  &c. 


Summary. 

With  set  A.  1.  of  8  boys 

A.  4.  of  12  „ 

B.  3.  of  22  „ 
„   B.  6.  of  17  „ 

C.  4.  of  22  ., 
e.  6.  of  22  „ 

D.  2.  of  17  „ 


Hrs. 

-  2 

-  2 

-  2J 

-  2} 

-  81 


17i 


No.  2. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Mathematical  and 
Natural  Philosophy  Lessons  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  during 
the  Year  ending  June  1861. 


A.  denotes  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Sixth  and  Upper 
School. 

B.  denotes  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  School. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 
Monday 


(-  94  to  11.    B.  1 

-ill   to  12  J.  B.  7 

U2J  to    IS.  C.  2, 


B.  1.  Algebra  and  trigonometry. 
Euclid. 
Algebra. 
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Lessons. 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


f  9itolOi 

"  ( 104  to  Hi 

(  9Jtol1. 

3 12 J  to  ^\. 

■)  2Jto   34. 

(..  -1    to    5. 

f   94  to  104. 
"(.104  to  114. 

(  94  to  11. 
-11    to  124. 

(,  24  to  .•)4. 

f  94  to  104. 

■  1 104  to  114. 


A.  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 

C.  2.  Euchd  and  algebra. 

D.  3.  Euclid  prepared  and  said. 
C.  2.  Algebra. 

B.  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 
A.  3.  Algebrii. 

A.  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 

C.  3.  Euclid  and  algebra. 

B.  7.  Algebra. 

B.  1.  Euclid  and  trigonometry. 
B.  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 
A.  3.  Alirebra. 

D.  3.  Arithmetic. 


SUMMAET. 

With  set  A.  3.  of  11  boys 
B.  1.  ofl.T   „ 

B.  7.  of  13   „ 

C.  2.  of  20    „ 

D.  3.  of  2G   „ 

A.  of  30 

B.  ofll 


Hrs. 


2J- 
34 


No.  3. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Malhematical  Lessons 
given  by  Mk.  Elsee  during  the  Year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 
Monday 


Tuesday 


C  94  to  11.    B.  2.  Algebra. 
-i\\   tol2}.  B.  5.  Euclid. 

U24to   U.  C.  1.  Algebra. 

f  94  to  104.  C.  1.  Algebra. 
■  1 104  to  114.  C.  G.  Euclid. 

("105  to  11}.  1).  i.  Euclid  and  arithmetic 
Wednesday  ■<  124  to   14.  C.  1.  Algebra. 

C  4   to   5.   A.  2.  Algebra. 

Thursdav       i.   '^  '°  1"*-  ^-  ^-  Arithmetic. 
inursaay       ^  j,jj  ^^  114.  C.  1.  Euclid. 


Lessons. 


rridav  • 


Saturday 


■94  to  11.   B.  5.  Algebra. 
11    to  124.  B.  2.  Euclid. 
,'  4   to   0.   A.  2.  Algebra. 
)■  94  to  104.  D.  i.  Euclid  and  arithmetic. 
(.104  to  114.  A.  2.  Euclid. 


Sr.MSLLET. 

Wilh  set  A.  2.  oflO  boys 
B.  2.  of  20    .,' 

B.  0.  of  23    „ 

C.  1.  ofin    „ 
C.6.  of2S    „ 

D.  4.  of  27    ., 


Urs. 
■    .1 


23 


No-  4.— Table  shoiving  the  Number  of  Mathematical  Lesson.s 
given  by  Mr.  Percival  during  the  Year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday  - 

Saturday 


en   to  124.  B.  4.  .\lgebraandarithmetic. 
(.  12*  to  1.20.  C.  3.  Arithmetic. 
-    94  to  104.  C.  3.  Algebra, 
fin}  to  114.  D.  1.  Euclid. 
1 121  to  1.20.  C.  3.  Arithmetic. 

-  94  to  104.  C.  3.  Euclid. 
('  11  to  12}.  B.  4.  Euclid. 
■(.124tol20.  D.  1.  Arithmetic. 

-  ;  5  to  11}.  D.  1.  Algebra. 


SUMIIAET. 

With  set  B.  4.  of  21  boys 

C.  3.  of  20    „ 

D.  1.  ofl3    „ 


Hrs. 

-  24 

-  Si 

-  3,V 


.\.denotes  the  (>th;  .\.  1  the  1st  set  in  Dittoi  B.  denotes  the  Upper 
School ;  C.  the  Upper  Middle  Do. ;  D.  the  Lower  Jliddlc  Do. 


TABLE  D, 
BUGBY. 


SHREWSBURY. 

Sixth  Form,  1  and  2  Divisions,  2.3  Boys.  The  Head  JIaster.        Fifth  Fohm,  1st  and  2nd  Divisions,  33  Boys.  Mr.  Calvert. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday    - 


C  8}  to 
"l 
r  7i  to   8i 

I  10    to  12. 
L  S    to    3. 


9.  Chapter  of  Cireek  Testament 
construed;  Paley  or  Butler, 
or  Barrett,  or  Bible  history. 

8|.  Greek  Testament  explained ; 
Pale.y,  or  Butler,  or  Barrett, 
or  Bible  history. 
Latin  and  Greek  author. 
do.  do. 


C  75- to   81.  Repetition  of  Virgil  or  Horace, 
50  lines,  or  Cicero  25  lines, 
i  or  Greek  Play  40  lines. 

110   toll.   Arnold's  Greek  or  Latin  Prose 
!  with  2nd  division,  1st  divi- 

sion at  mathematics. 
11    to  12.   Greek  or  Latin  author. 
L  3   to  4.  History. 

r  7J  to   85.  Repetition  of  Virgil,  or  Ho- 
Wednesday    ,„   ,„,,    ^raje.or^Crcero,  or  Greek  Play 


Tuesday 


L  S   to   6. 


do. 


f7Jto   8}. Praepostors  in  Aristophanes; 
lower   division   at   mathe- 
matics. 
10  to  12.  As  Monday. 
3   to   4.   History. 


Friday 


As  Wednesday. 


(  7J  to   8J.  Pr^postors  at  mathematics ; 
Saturday  -■]  lower  division  at  French, 

(.10    to  12.   Mathematics. 


Summary  of  Lessoss. 

Greek           -  -  -    10 

Latin            -  -  .    ]0 

History         -  .  -2 

Divinity       -  -  -      2 

Mathematics  -  -      3 

French         -  -  .     1 


Total 


28* 


Subjects  for  ex- 
ercises given 
on  ^I  on  day 
2nd  lesson. 

Latin  lyrics  or 
Greek*  verse 
translation, 
shown  up  on 
Tuesday  2nd 
lesson. 

Latin  Heroics 
or  Elegiacs  on 
Thm-sday. 

Latin  or  Eng- 
lish theme  on 
Friday. 

Occasional 
translation 
into  Latin  or 
Greek  prose  on 
Saturday. 

Slinimnm :— 5 
StanzasLvrics, 
24  Elegiacs,  30 
Heroics. 

Theraesnotmea- 
sured  V)y  lines, 
but  ]iunish- 
able  if  deemed 
too  short  and 
hastj'. 


*  Second  lessons  and  third  on  three  davs  per  week  are  here  counted 
3  two  each,  because  Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  read  in  those  hours. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


r  7;  to  9. 

I  10   to  11. 

"i  n   to  12. 

L   3    to   5. 
r   7}  to   9. 

I  10   toll. 

J  11    to  12. 

"  1     3    t)    4. 


Wednesday-; 


7S  to   9. 

10   to  12. 

3  to   4. 

4  to   5. 

7Jto   9- 


Thursday  -\  in   toll. 

11   to  12. 

I     3   to   4. 

L 

r   71  to   9. 


Friday 


10  toll, 

11  to  12, 


3  to   4. 

4  to   5. 


Saturday  - 


{'' 


i  to   9, 


LlO    to] 


Bible  histoiy  and  Greek 
Testament.  {Sre  Form  C., 
columns  :>  and  6). 

Novell's  Catechism. 

Cicero  (see  Form  C.,  column 
3)  or  Tacitus. 

Homer,  or  Greek  play  {^ee 
Form  C,  column.'?).* 

Arithmetic  and  al^eix-a. 

Virgil  repetition  and  Latin 
prose  composition. 

Xenophon)  [See     Form    C, 

Virfril        -S     column  3). 

nistory  {See  Form  C,  column 
6). 

Part  of  thn  Form  are  at 
drawinc.* 

2nd  Division,  French  1st 
Division,  Euclid. 

As  Monday. 

Virgil  1'  sson. 

Greek  grammar  and  prose 
composition. 

Cicero  (or  Tacitus),  repeti- 
tion, and  remarks  on  Exer- 
cises. 

Vireil  lesson. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra. 

As  Tuesday.  Tlie  whole  Form 
beins  present. 

2nd  Div..  Bradley's  Exer- 
cises vivy  voce  with  liStin 
Syntax;  1st  Div.,  French. 

1st  Div.,  Bradley  (as  above) ; 
2nd  Div.,  Euclid. 

Homer  (as  on  Monday)  or 
<ireck  play. 

Oicoro  or  Taoitus  lesson. 

Greek  prammar  and  jirose 
composition. 

Arnold's  Greek  pr--'SP  com- 
position, viva  voce  and 
written  (two  exercises,  one 
to  write  and  one  to  say). 

As  Tuesday. 


Sfmmaky  of  Lessons. 


Greek 

Latin 

History 

Mathematics 

French 

Total 


-  10 
.    1 

-  3 

-  1  in  two  Divs. 

-  23 


Passage  fortrans- 
latiou  into 
Latin  prosr*. 
Given  out  at 
1st  lesson  on 
Monday;  to  be 
shown  up  at 
1st  lesson  on 
Tuesday. 

Latin*  '  verse 
(Elep;iac  or 
Heroic).  Pas- 
sage or  exer- 
cise piven  out 
on  Tuesday; 
to  be  shown  up 
on  Thursday 
at  1st  lesson. 

Greek  verse,  al- 
ternati  US' week- 
ly with  Latin 
Lyric%  Given 
one  on  Thurs- 
day ;  to  be 
shown  up  on 
Saturday  at 
1st  lesson. 

Boys  who  are 
not  likely  to 
attain  much 
proficiency  in 
verso  composi- 
tion, are  either 
set  prose  exer- 
cises instead 
(Arnold's  In- 
troduction to 
Latin  prose 
composition), 
or  do  extra 
work  (as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the 
exercise)  in 
mathematics. 

French  exer- 
cist^s,  one  each 
week,  either 
from  the  eram- 
niar  used  {see 
Form  C.,  co- 
lumn 1).  or 
from  "F.  K. 
(-a.sc'3  (18G1), 
Materials  for 
French  Prose 
Composition." 


3  P 


•  The  drawing  lesson  is  not  taken  by  more  than  7  or  8  in  the  form. 


SHREWS- 
BURY. 
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TABLE  D.        Fourth  Form,  Second  Division,  34  Bors.    Mr.  BuEBtrKr. 


Third,  Second,  and  First  Forms,  40  Bots.  Mr.  Greenwood. 


SHREWS- 

BUKSr. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Sunday 

8  to  9.    Greek  Testament. 

r  8  to   9.  Collect  for  the  day ;  Sinclair  or 

Sunday 

-■<                  Girdlestone    on    the  Church 

f  8  to   9.    Catechism  and  Scripture  His- 

Enelish taken 

L                 Catechism. 

tory. 

down        from 

Monday 

■■{  10  to  12.    French. 

Sto   6.    Virxil,  yEncid,  and  Livy,  or 
L                     Palicsti-a  Latina. 

dictation    for 
translation  in- 
to Latin  prose, 
sent      in      on 

Monday 

r  8  to    9.  {Third  Form)    Riddle's  Scrip- 
I                      ture  History;  (Second  &First) 
1                    Sinclair  on  the  Catechism, 
in  toll.  Arithmetic. 

■ 

''Sto    9.    Mathematics. 

Wednesday- 

"]  11  to  12.  Greek  grammar. 

1  10  to  12.    Xeiiophon    Anabasis,  or  Ar- 
'\                      nold's  1st  Greek  book. 
^  3  to    4.    Latin  exercises  orally. 

morning, 

Sto   4.  (Third  Form)  Palfestra  Latina; 

Tuesday 

(Second  Form)  Tirocinium. 
_  4  to   5.  French. 

r  8  to   9.  French. 

110  to  12.  (Third  Form)  Palaestra  Latina; 

Bradley's  Latin 

f  8  to   9.    Repetition  and  Latingrammar. 

Tuesday 

Exercises, 

10  to  11.    Mathematics. 

English  dictated 

"l                     (Second  Form)  Tirocinium. 
V.  3  to   4.  Arithmetic. 

Upper  3rd,  10 

Wednesday ■(  11  to  13.    Xennphon    .Vnabasis,  or  Ar- 

for  translation 

Sentences ; 

nold's  1st  Greek  book. 

into  Latin  Ele- 

Lower Third, 

L  3  to   6.    History  and  Geography. 

giacs,  sent  in 
on         Friday 

rsto   9.  (Upper  Third)  Latin  repetition; 
{Lower  Third  and    Second) 

8  :  Second,  6 ; 
sent  in  at  se- 

^ 8  to    9.    Repetition  and  Greek  prram- 
mar.    (For  non-collegiates, 
French.) 
10  to  12.    Virgil  or  Ovid,  and  Livy  or 
Palajstra. 

^  S  to   4.    Greek  exercises,  orally. 

morning,   For 
non-coUegiate 
boys  some  geo- 

1                     Latin  Syntax ;  Arnold's  Latin 
■Wednesday  ■{                    exercises,  viva  voce. 

1  10  to  12.  Arnold's    First    Greek    Book  : 

cond  lesson. 

Thursday 

graphical     or 
historical  ques- 
tions      given 
out,  or  passages 

1                    Greek  grammar. 

L  3  to    5.  Latin  grammar ;  Latin  verses. 

r  8  to   9.  Latin  prosody ;  Arnold's  Latin 

named         for 

exercises,  viva  voce. 

'  8  to   9.    Repetition  and  Latin  gram- 
mar. 

translation  in- 

Thursday  -}  10  to  12.  (Third  Form)  Palaestra  Latina; 

to  EngUsh, 

(Second  Form)  Tirocinium. 

Friday* 

-  10  to  12.    Xeiiophon        Anabasis,      or 
.^rnolil's. 
..  3  to   5.    Mathematics. 

•English  dictated 
for  translation 
into  Latin  fclle- 

L  S  to   4.  Arithmetic. 

r  8  to   9.  Euclid. 
10  to  12.  Greek  gi-ammar ;  Arnold's  First 

Bradley's  Latin 

'  8  to   9.    Repetition  and  Greek  gram- 

piac or  Lyric 
verses.       For 

Friday 

Greek  Book. 
3  to   5.  History  and  geography ;  Latin 

Exercises,  as 
on  Tuesday. 

Saturday 

mar. 
10  to  13.    Virgil  or  Ovid,  and  Livy  or 

non-collegiates 
as  on  Wednes- 

1^                  verses. 

L                     Pala;stra. 

Half  Holiday. 

day.      Instead 
of  Latin  Verse 

z'  8  to   9.  Latin  s\nitax. 
_     no  to  12.  (ThirdForm)  (Palmstra Latina: 

exercises,    the 

Saturday  --j                    (Second  Form)  Tirocinium. 

Paradigms    of 
Greek     Verbs 
occasionally  re 

».                Half  Holiday. 

SUMJI.IKY  OP  Lessons. 

quired. 

StTMMAET  OF  Lessons. 

Greek 

7 

Latin 

6 

Greek           -           -          -    3 

Mathematics     -           -          ■•           -    S 

Latin            -          -           -    8 

History  and  Geography         -          -    1 

Arithmetic,  &c.      •          -    4 

French 

1  (2  hours) 

(non-collegiates  2  lessons) 

French         -           -           -    3 
Divinity       -           -           -    2 

Catechism  and  Scripture  U  islory    -    1 

History  and  geography     -    1 

Total     -           -           -  19 

Total     -           -  20 
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TABLE       E.  TABLE  E. 

SHOWING  ETON. 

The  Work  done  with  each  Master  by  Private  Pupils  out  of  School  Hours  within  a  given  period, 


ETON. 


Mr. 


DuRNFOBD,  Classical   Assistant  Master. 
of  Pupils,  62. 


Total  Number 


Work  done  during  Michaelmas  Schooltime  1861. 


Lessons, 


Sunday  - 


L 


8.  Greek  Testament,  Acts  of 
Apostles  -  -  -  - 

9|.  Catechism  and  Bible 
12.    Catechism,    Essay   ou   a  given 
subject,  read  Bible 

2.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke;  each  set 
about  an  hour,  Lower  Fifth 
Form        -  .  .  . 


Monday 


Xo  extra  woi*k  or  private  business 

until  the  evening:  usually.    Upper 

Set  with  ^schylus  or  Tnucydides, 

and    also  the  Greek   play  read    in 

L    school  from  7|-  p.m.  until  9  p.m. 

rNo  private  business  unless  it  should 
I  be  a  holiday,  in  that  case  Remove 
!  in  Sallust.  Remainder  of  time 
j  occupied  by  correcting  verses  with 
C    pupils     -  - 

rPrivate  business  in  the  evening  for 
4th  Form  Middle  Set,  and  Lower 
!  Set  of  5th  Form  ;  Roman  History  for 
I  4th  Form,  Prometheus  A'inctus, 
L    Alcestus  GO  lines,  from  6i  to  9 

Tu       1      f  Private  business  in  the  evening  for 
idursaay  |     ^^^  ^^^^  g^^  g^^-^  ^5  jj^jj^^^.^       , 

{Private  business  for  Upper  Set  of  5th 
Form,  as  on  Monday,  construing  also 
the  Greek  play  for  Saturday  - 

rNo  private  business.  Time  being  fully 
c  f  Aa  J  occupied  in  looking  over  themes, 
saturaay-^     which  1   always  correct  ^vith  the 

L    pupils     -  -  .  .  - 


Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day    - 


SUMMAJtT. 

I  read  in  the  course  of  a  year  with  each  Set  of 
5th  Form  three  Greek  plays,  or  an  equivalent  in 
Thucydides  or  Herodotus,  independent  of  com- 
position. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


19  Upper  Pupils. 
4th  Form. 

Remove. 
Lower  5th  Form. 


10  or  12. 
About  12  boys. 

Each  Set  12  or  15. 
As  above. 

As  above. 


Mr.  Yonge,  Classical  Assistant  Master. 

I  have  no  memoranda  of  the  work  done  during  the  Year 
ending  with  the  Summer  Holidays  1S61,  but  the  subjoined  is 
a  scheme  of  the  regular  week'swork  at  present  (1862).  The 
total  number  of  my  pupils  is  38. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  --i      2. 
I      7. 


1st  Set,  Bible  reading  and  ques- 
tions. 
12.    2nd  Set,  ditto. 
3rd  Set. 

4th  Set,  Greek  Testament. 
I     8.    3rd  Form  construe  Greek  Testar 
L  ment  for  next  morning. 

f    9.    Remove     construe    Poetse,     25 
lines. 
10.    5th  Form  construe  Homer,  50 

lines. 
12.    4th  Form  construe  Ovid.  20  lines. 
l\.  3rd  Form  construe  Ovid,  IS  lines. 
2^.  5th  Form    construe   Scriptores 
Monday  -  ■{  Romani,  35  lines. 

4.  Remove,  construe  Horace,  36 
lines,  and  do.  verses. 

7.  4th  Form,  do.  verses. 

8.  6th  Form  construe  Sophocles, 
60  lines.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  5th  Form  themes  are 
looked  over. 

10.    5th    Form   construe  Virgil,   60 

lines. 
12.    4th  Form,  Remove,  finish  verses. 
6th  Form  themes  looked  .over. 
Tuesday  -  3rd   Form  construe  for  next 

day. 
5th  Form,  ditto  papers  of  ques- 
tions in  history  or  classics. 
Remnants  of  work  finished. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Lessous. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

"    9.    Remove  construe  Pot'tEe. 

9i.  3rd  Form  construe  extracts. 

10.    5th  Form  construe  Greek  plav. 

35  lines. 

12.    4tb  Foi-m  construe  Ovid's  Meta- 

morphoses, and  do  2nd  verses. 

Wednes-   , 
day       -^ 

H.    3rd  Form  construe  extract.^. 

2^.  5th   Form    construe  Scriptores 

Romani. 

4.    Remove,  construe  Horace,  and 

partly  looked  over  verses. 

7.    5th  Form  do  a  paper  in  history 

or  classics. 
^    8.    4th  Form  read  Greek  history. 

^  10.    5th    Form  construe  Scriptores 

Grieci,  35  lines. 

12.    Remove      construe     Scriptores 

GrKci,   .30    hues.     4th   Form 

finish    verses,    and     do    2nd 

exercise   and  construe. 

Thursday- 

4.    6th  Form  verses  chiefly  looked 
over. 

7.  5th  Form  construe  Virgil,  Georg. 

8.  Finish  looking  over  verses.    3rd 

L              Form  construing  of  Delectus. 

r    9.    Remove      construe     Scriptores 

Grajci,  .30  Imes. 

10.    5th  Form,  Horace,  70  lines. 

12.    Remove  construe  Virgil,  30  lines. 

4th  Form  construe  Caesar,  20 

Friday   ■^ 

lines.     Both  do  Greek  exer- 

cises.     3rd    Form     construe 

extracts. 

2J.    5th  Form  construe  Scriptores 

Grseci,  35  lines. 

7.    Look  over  4th  Form  exercises. 

L    8.    Cons'rue  6th  Form,  Sophocles. 

f    9.    4th  Form  construe  Greek  Testa- 



ment,  12  verses,  and  ^sop,  12 

lines. 

10.    5th  construe  Poetse  Gra;ci,   40 

Satxxrday- 

lines. 
4.    Remove  do  themes,  and  looked 

over  partl.v.  4th  Form  extracts 

looked  over. 
7.    5th  Form  construe  Virgil,  Georg. 

Mb.  Joynes,  Classical  Assistant  Master.      Total  Number 

of  PcpiLS,  46  (average). 

Scheme  of  Work  done  during  one  Week  in  the  Michaelmas 

Schooltime  1860. 

Lessons. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

r9.50.  Sinclair     on      the     Catechism, 

Cn^--^   J               about  35  minutes 

sunaay   <^^      Greek  Testament,  45  minutes      - 

About  25. 

About  9. 

17.45.            Do.                      do. 

About  12. 

Monday                                   

Tuesday.    ^^                        

Wednes-  (BM.  Greek  play,  Hecuba,  45  minutes 
day     -   (.7.45.         Do.         S.  C.  Thebas,  1  hour 

About  12. 

About  9. 

Thursday.                                 

i?,.;/iQTr     y  6.45.  Hecuba,  45  minutes - 
*""*y  ■  17.45.  S.O.  Thebas,!  hour   - 

About  12. 

About  9. 

Saturday.                                 

Mr.  Wollet,  Classical  Assistant  Master.     Total  Ndmber 

of  Pupils,  33. 

Work  done  during  each  -week. 

Lessons. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

("7  to  8.  Greek  Testament 

10 

Sunday    -^  8  to  9.         Do.         do. 

12 

L7  to  8  p.m.  Catechism  and  Bible  history 

11 

Monday      8  to  9  p.m.  Greek  play  - 

6 

Tuesday.                                

— 

^«^°^*-.]  8  to  9p.m.  Greek  play    - 

8 

1 

3  P  2 
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ETON. 


Lessons. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Thursday  8  to  9  p.m.  Greek  play 
Friday  -  8  to  9  p.m.  Greek  play 
Saturday  


Summary. 

The  books  read  were — 
With  1st  Set.— The  Gospel  of  St.  JIatthew, 

Epistle  of  James,  Eiiistle  to  the  Hebrews  ; 

Sophocles    (Trachiuia;.    M'liiuler).   (Edipus 

Rex,  I(i(K(/ei-),  Demosthenes  (de  Coronfi). 
With  2nd  Set.— Euripides  (Hecuba,  Major), 

Xenophon'sAnabasis.BookslI.,  Ill,  IV.;  .\cts 

of  Apostles. 
With     Lower     Set.— Catechism    and     Bible 

History. 


Mk.  Bikch,  Classical  Assistant  Master. 
PxTPiLS,  39  to  44. 


'  ToTAi,  Number  of 


Work  done  during  the  Year. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 

I 
I. 

Monday   -j 

Tuesday 


Wednes- 
day   - 


Thursday.] 


Frifhiy  -| 


Tlii'PG  ssts — 
1st  Set,  Prophets  and  Kings  of  Old 
Tcstnment  -  -  - 

Tlircp  Kpistlo3 
The  Prayer  Book  ami  Cate- 
chism.        -  -  - 

4th   Thnoydides :    part   of 
vEschyluK  Agamemnon     - 


2nd  , 
3rd  , 


p.m. 
;    to    9. 


8   to   9.   Prom.  Vinct.  Eclognes 

8   to   9.   Modem  History,  A.D.  1480- 

1791  -  .  -  - 

Books  of  refercnre  are  kept  in  pupil 

room,  Hallani,  Russell,  &(.'.,  but  no 

manual  or  cram  book. 

8   to   9.    Jlodcrn  History,  A.D.  1480- 
17S'l  -  -  -  - 

Prom.  Vinct. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


9i  a.m. 
8   p.m. 


4th  Thucydides ;  ^schylus 
Agamemnon 


1st  Set,   7  to  10. 
2nd  Set,  10  to  15. 

3rd  Set,  15  to  20. 

1st  Set,   4  to   8. 
3rd  Set,   9  to  16. 

2nd  Set,   StolG. 


2nd  Set,  8  to  16. 
3rd  Set,   9  to  10. 

1st  Set,  4  to   8. 


The  ahove  hours  arc  variable  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  week  here  {-iven  represents  a  regular  week  in  October.  Add  to 
the  above  three  EnE^lish  essays  on  historical  sulijeets  written  in  the 
Michaelmas  school  time  ;  three  in  the  Easter  school  time,  by  all  the 
.5th  Form,  for  a  prize  (each  essay  not  to  exceed  12  pages).  Three  sets 
three  private  business  mectin;;s  a  week.  _ 

\st  Set.    Add  to  this  pieces  of  coiiiposition,  Greek  or  Latni,  done  at 

their  leisure,  and  brouKhl  to  tutor  during  the  week. 
2nd  Set.    Write  their  ajiswers  to  historical  questions,  and  bring 

each  time  in  books  witli  them. 
5rd  Set.    Prepare  all  work  (i)rivate)  in  their  own  rooms,  and  with- 
out tutor's  help ;  as  do  the  other  sots. 


Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Classical  Assistant  blaster.  Total  Numbkr 
OF  PcpiLS,  42  (average  number  during  the  year). 


"Work  done  during  the  Year  ending  Election,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


f  7   in  summer. 
7i  in  ^vinter. 

II.  Gospel  of   St.  Matthew    in 
Greek. 

12.10  (or  2  on  Sacrament  Sundays). 

III.  Scripture    History,    three 
Sunday    -^  chapters    set,  to  be  pre- 
pared:    and    Catechism, 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gos- 

I  pel  explained. 

8  a.m.  in  summer. 
!    7  p.m.  in  winter. 
1^  I.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Greek. 

Between  Election  and  Easter  (the  two 


r- 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednes-  J 
day.      "^ 


Thursday-^ 


winter  schooltimes)  I  set  a  piece  of 
English  to  be  translated  into  Greek 
prose  or  iambics  (alternately)  to 
Set  I.  (about  10  boys),  which  is 
brought  to  me,  and  looked  over  on 
Tuesday  morninpr.  During  the  sum- 
mer school  time  I  do  not  set  any. 

From  September  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruan'  I  set  pieces  for  iambics  and 
Greek  prose  on  Wednesday  evenings 
to  Set  2  (12  boys),  which  they  do  in 
pupil  room,  and  I  look  over  when 
done. 

For  a  month  before  trials  (in  May  and 
November)  I  set  a  Greek  grammar 
paper  to  be  done  by  Set  3  in  pupil 

,    room  (20). 

7.  Set  1.(10.)  Herodotus.  Book  VII.; 
in  summer  school  time,  .Tuvenal. 
Set  2.  (12).  Euripides,  Hecuba, 
from  September  to  end  of  Feb- 
ruary; February  to  Election, 
Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics. 


My  pupils  are  di- 
vided into  three 
Sets  for  Sunday 
private  business, 
each  of  from  12  to 
15  boys: 

I.  Down  to  bottom 
of  Middle  Divi- 
sion, Remove. 

II.  Down  to  Lower 
Remove. 

III.  Down  to  bot- 
tom or4th  Form. 

For  private    busi- 
ness on  week  daj's  j 
I  divide  mypupils  ! 
into  three" sets:      1 

I.  Down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Upper 
Division  (about 
10). 

II.  Middle  and 
Lower  Division 
(about  12).  i 

III.  Lower  boys  ' 
(about  20). 

In  the  summer 
school  time  these 
hours  are  chang- 
ed, and  I  take  my 
Sets  of  private 
business  at  8  p.m. 
(8a.m.tilll0a.m. 
on  holidays)  till 
4th  June.  From 
that  time  till 
Election  I  find  it 
impossible  to  get 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Friday  -< 


Saturday, 


7.  Set  1.(10.)   Herodotus,  Book  Vn.; 

in  summer  school  time,  Juvenal. 

8.  Set  2.   (12.)     Euripides,    Hecuba, 

from  September  to  end  of  Feb- 
ruary; February  to  Election, 
Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics. 

None. 


Sunday 
Setl. 
Set  2. 

Sets. 


Summary. 


About    half  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
About  12  chapters  of  St.  Matthew. 
Most  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  gone  through  in  question 
and  answer. 
Catechism  fre(|uently  said,  and  explained  tho- 
roughly twice  in   the   year;    Collects   and 
Epistles  commented  upon  if  there  is  time. 

Setl.  'Herodoti  Lib.  VII.,  eh.  1-105;  Juve- 
nal's Sntiros,  I.-VII.,  and  about  18 
short  pieces  of  Greek  prose  and  verse 
composition. 

Set  2.  Euripides,  Hecuba,  Virgilii  Georgics, 
Lib.  I.  and  part  of  II.,  and  about  12 
pieces  of  Greek  prose  and  verse  com- 
position. 


any  done  except 
occasionally  on 
whole  holiday 
mornings  at  8  and 
10. 1  have  tried  se- 
veral times  to  give 
regular  week-day 
private  business 
to  the  Lower  boys, 
but  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do 
so  without  inter- 
fering with  their 
time  for  prepar- 
ing school  work, 
except  when  trials 
are  approaching, 
when  they  are 
willing  to  make 
a  sacrifice  in  order 
to  be  got  on  in 
some  points 

which  they  feel 
to  be  weak. 


In  this  return  I  have  not  included  the  construing  of  school  lessons 
or  the  looking  over  of  school  exercises.  Every  construing  lesson  done 
in  school  by  the  5th  Form  (except  Divisions  f  and  2),  Remove  and  4th 
Form,  is  previously  construed  to  the  tutor,  and  every  Latin  composi- 
tion is  previously  looked  over  by  him  before  it  is  sliown  up  in  school. 

Every  pujiil  at  Eton  is  treated  as  a  private  pupil,  and  rer^uired  to 
attend  private  business,  whether  ho  pays  as  a  private  pupil  or  not. 
No  co!lcu-rr  (Kiys  as  ))rivate  nuinl.  All  boys  boarding  in  the  house  are 
considcri  cl  jirivate  pujiils  witliout  extra  payment.  Oppidnn  pupils 
out  of  the  house  pay  or  not, as  their  parents  please,  but  all  are  equally 
required  to  attend  *'  private  business." 


Mr.  Stone,  Classical  Assistant  Slaster. 
Pupils,  about  40. 


Total  Number  of 


Work  done  during  the  Year. 


Lessons. 


('1st  Set,    An  hour,  usually  from  12i  to 

Sunday    j  2nd  Set.  An  liour,  usually  from  8  to  9. 

K-ivd  Set.  J  of  an  hour,  7i  to  8. 

Monday     1st  Set.  8  to  9  p.m. 

Tuesday     3rd  Set.  8  to  9    „ 

^dayl^'^'l^ndSet.   8  to  9    . 

mi,,,,._,i„„  5"  Sometimes  general  work  for  most  pro- 
iniusuay  ^     jniging  boys,  from  7  to  9  p.m. 

r^.M^^      f  2nd  Set.    7  to  8. 


Summary. 
Sunday  :— 
1st  Set,   5  to  10.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Ecclesiastes, 

liistory,  &c. 
2nd  Ret,  12to  18.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
3rd  Set,  10  to  12.  Reading  portions  of  the  Bible. 

Week  days; — 

l8t  Set,  5  to  8.  Herodotus,  Book  I.,  not  finished, 
Rauic  (Aristophanes),  compo- 
sition Greek  and  Latin,  not 
very  regular. 

2nd  Set,  10  to  12.  Alcestis ;  Xenophon  Anabasis, 
parts  of. 

3rd  Set,  12  to  14.  Latin  composition  and  histoiy 
lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


N.B.— The  4th  Form  rarely  have  private  business  in  the  week  days ; 
the  extra  attention  their  exercises  and  lessons  demand  making  up  for 
the  loss.  This  return  is  necessarily  imperfect,  as  times  are  often 
changed,  and  the  numbers  in  each  Set  vary. 


Mr.  Thackeray,  Classical  Assistant  Master. 
NfMBER  of  Pupils,  40. 


Total 


Work  done  during  the  Year  ending  December  1861. 


Lessons. 


fl  hour.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  1st 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
1st  13 chapters  in  the  Greek; 
reading    illustrative    books 
e.  /?.,  Trench  on  the  Parables 
and  Miracles,  and  Robertson 
on  the  Corinthians 
Sunday --i        do.    Bible  reading,  with  questions 
on  the  History,  Geugraphy, 
and  Antiquities,  and  parts  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  Greek     .        .        -        - 
do.    Bible  reading  with  questions, 
andhearimr  selected  passages 
L  of  Scripture^aid  by  heart    - 


Number  of  Pupils.' 


13 


19 
8 


*  The  number  of  pupils  has  occasionally  varied  for  each  of  these 
subjects,  but  the  above  is  approximately  correct  for  the  year. 
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Monday-s 


Tuesday 


hour.  Part  of  Euripides  Hecuba, 
.Tlscliylus  Apcaniemnon  (all), 
Sophorlcs  Antipnnes,  1st  940 
lines,  (examiuatiou  in  the 
i-Eschylus) 
do.  Yirpil's  Eclopues.  Euripides 
Andromacho  about  1,000 
lines      .  .  -  - 

do.  Part  of  Cicero's  orations  in  L. 

Catiliuam ;  Odyssey,  Book  I. 

L  and  Book  IX.,  1st  150  lines  - 

Wednesday.    None. 

fl  hour.  Elementary    composition     in 

Greek  prose  and  verse 
I  Corn.  Nepos  ;   Aristides,  The- 

m,    _„,       ■'  niistocles.    Pausanias,     (ex- 

Thursday -j  aminntiou  in  these)    - 

I  1  hour.  Ovid's  Fasti,  selected  portions, 
I  occasional  papers  setin  Greek 

1^  grammar  -  .  - 

The  same  as  Monday. 


Lessons. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


r 


Friday. 
Saturday. 


None. 


Summary. 

Sunday.— Two  lessons  of  Greek  Testament  and 
one  of  Bible  history,  &c.,  or  vice  versa. 

AVeek  days. — Six  lessons  of  Greek  or  Latin 
authors,  Greek  composition  once  a  week  for  boys 
in  particular  parts  of  the  school. 


7 
10 


Composition  in  Greek  prose  and  vei'se  every  week,  set  and  looked  over  j 
durinc;  two  of  the  three  school  times  in  the  year.  ; 


Mr.  Snow,  Classical  Assistant,  Total  Nimbeu  of  PuriLS, 
32. 


Work  done  during  Quarter  ending  December  13. 


Lessons. 


r  9^  to  lOi.    Srd  Set.  say  collect,  read 

IEccles.  history  or  have 
Catechism  exi)lained,&c. 
7    to    S.    2nd  Set,  construe  and  have 
Sunday  -■{  exi)Iainod  Grt-ek  Testa- 

Iuiput,  oneoftlie  Gospels 
S    to    9.    1st  Set,  construe  and  have 
explained  Greek  Testa- 
L  ment,  Epistles    - 


Number  of  Pupils, 


3  Set 


2  do. 


1  do. 


-  IS 

-  13 


I 


Slouday  ■ 
Tuesday  - 

Wednes- 
day   - 

Thursday 


Friday 


("First  or  hii^hest  Set  attend  a  lecture 
(.     in  Herodotus  from  8  to  9  i).m. 

{All  of  third  Set  below  Remove  fill  up 
and  correct  when  looked  over,  Greek 
verb  and  noun  papers  from  {)l  to  10^- 
fSecoud  set,  lower  part  of  5th  Form 
1  attend  a  lecture  in  Xenoi>hon  with 
I  viva  voce,  Greek  grammar  from 
L  8  to  9  p.m.  -  ^  - 
AH  remove,  part  of  second  and  third 
Sets,  fill  up  and  correct  when  looked 
over  Greek  verb  and  noun  papers 
from  9^  to  lOV  a.m. 
fFirst  Set  attend  a  lectiu-e  in  Hero- 
I  dotus  from  7  to  8  p.m.  varied  in  alter^ 
I  nate  weeks  by  Greek  composition.  - 
-{  Second  Set  attend  lecture  in  Xeno- 
'  phon,  &c.  varied  in  alternate  weeks 
I  by  Latin  and  Greek  composition  at 
L    discretion  -  -  -  . 


Saturday       None. 


Sl'MMARr. 

These  times  necessarily  vary  throujchout  the 
year,  in  the  summer  months  the  morning  hours 
bciii^  almost  entii-ely  employed  instead  of  the 
evening,  and  the  subjects  ar-^  changed  from  time 
to  time.  I  have  omitted  in  this  Table  all  the 
school  work  prepared  in  pupil  room,  viz.,  every 
lesson  is  construed  before  it  is  construed  insciiool 
by  every  division,  and  all  the  exercises  of  the 
third  set  are  done  and  looked  over  in  pupil 
room,  and  all  the  exercises  of  the  second  set 
looked  over  in  pupil  room  in  presence  of  the 
authors,  and  all  the  exercises  of  thi;  first  set 
looked  over,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  authors 
unless  required. 


li 

10 
Same   as    Sunday 
2nd  Set  without 
upper  remove. 


Mr.  O.  Bro^vning,  Classical  Assistant,  Total  Numbkr  of 
Pupils,  40. 


Work  done  during  a  regular  week. 


Lessons. 


i  Number  of  Pupils. 


Sunday  •■ 


9J  to  lOi.  Lower  Fifth,  Greek  Testa- 
ment -  .  . 
12i  to   1^.  Uemove.  Bible  History     - 

7  to  8.  Upper  Fifth  Form.  Greek 
Testament  or  Ecclesias- 
tical history 

H  to  9.  Fourth  Form,  Bible  his- 
tory 


10 
10 


10 

10 


Lessons. 


9i  to  11.    Various  "construing." 
12    to    2.    Fourth  Form,  verses  and 
looking  over  themes. 
Monday -•{      7    to    8.    Lower  Fifth  Form,  private 
business.  Greek  play,  &c. 
S    to    9.    Upper  Fifth  Form,  private 
business,  Tacitus,  &c. 

10   to  11,    Two  first  divisions   con- 
struing. 
•t   to   6.    Fourth  Form  verses,  look- 
Tuesday  •-,     „  "*"  ^"^'^'^  Remove  verses. 
/    to    S.    Looking  over  verses. 
8   to   9.    French  or  history,  private 
business   with'   remove 
and  others. 

AVednes-  (  .f  J°  "  ■    ^^  ^Ipnday. 
day       -)      "^    *■"    -•    Looking  over  verses. 
C    7    to   9.    Looking  over  verses. 

r    9^  to  lOj.  Lookinc  over  verses. 
I    lOi  to  11.    Construnig. 
Thursday^    12    to   ^Employed  more  orlessin 
L    7    to    o'j     correcting  verses. 


Friday 


9i  to  11. 
12   to    2. 


As  Monday. 
Fourth    Form 


in   pupil 


pii. 

room .    Look  over  Greek 

exercise,  &c. 
Lower  Fifth  Form,privatc 

business. 
Upper  Fifth  Form,  private 

business. 


r    9i  to  lOJ.  Fourth  Form,  construing. 
Saturday^    }S4**  M*    Pifth  Form   construing. 
''I    12   to    2.    Look  over  themes. 
L    7    to   9.        Ditto. 


Consti-uing    - 
Private  business  - 
Correcting  exercises 


Summary. 

Hours. 


Nxunber  of  Pupils. 


10 


Mr.  Eliot,  Classical  Asssistant.  Total  Number  of  Pupils,  40 


Work  done  during  Michaelmas  school  time  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday  ■ 


r  8i  to  9.  Scriptural  questions  set  to 
be  shown  up  the  next 
Sunday,  tliose  of  the 
preceding  looked  over, 
and  Catechism  fre- 
quently repeated. 
12  to  1.  Greek  Testament,  one  of 
the  Gospels,  or  the  Acts. 

2    to    2i.  Oneof  theGospels:  achap- 
ter,  more  or  less. 

7    to    8.    Or  later,  assisting  boys  for 
school  questions. 

(*  No  private  business  except  preparing 
I       boys  for  their  trials. 

('  At  ditt'crent  hours  according  to  school 
I       work. 

I  From  7{  to  Si  p.m.    One  of  Virgil's 

Tuesday  -  •{      Eclogues,  or  some  ea,^v  prose  author. 

In  the  summer  repetition   of  Greek 

!      play  in  the  morning.    Juvenal  con- 

L    strued  by  Upper  Sets. 

C7t  to  SJ.  p.m.  Some  Greek  ])lay,  or  Thucy- 
dides,  or  Taeitus,  aecoi-d- 
ing  to  the  work  requisite 
lor  the  two  lirst  divisions 
Wedues-  J  of  the  school,  or  a  second 

day       -  ]  set  -^vith   Greek  play  or 

work  for  their  trials. 
Sometimes  Greek  iambics 

j  or  other  composition  till 

L  9  p.m. 

f  Much  the  same  as  Tuesday,  with  Latin 
Thursday^     comi)ositiou   and   Greek   gi-ammar 
C    papers. 

Friday    -    Bluch  the  same  as  ^Vednesday 

From  5  to  6  p.m.  Preparing  boys  going 

in  for  trials  eitlier  by  construing  or 

Saturday-^     composition      -  -  -     '     - 

"ito   8i.  English  History  with  Fourth 

Form  and  Lower  School. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


I      n 


Summary. 

The  above  is  the  usual  work  done  by  me  for 
private  business  in  addition  to  construing  all  my 
liupils  below  the  two  first  Divisions,  and  preparing 
them  generally  for  all  their  scliool  work.  Lower 
lU'inove  and  Fourth  Form  and  Lower  b'chool  do 
nlnn'^t  all  their  composition  in  the  pupil-room. 
Tlic  two  first  divisions  eonstruo  all  their  harder 
work,  such  as  Greek  play,  Tacitus,  A:c.  to  mo;  for 
easier  work  they  come  to  me  at  certain  times  for 
whatever  help  they  require :  all  the  regular  Tjatin 
and  Greek  exercises  for  school  are  convcted  be- 
fore shown  up. 


Lower  Set.  from  G 

to  10  boys. 
Upper  Set  from  10 

boys. 
Middle  Set,  from  10 

boys,    according 

to  capability. 


rAs  many  as  may 
-]  be  going  in  for 
C    their  trials. 

Middle  Set,  num- 
ber as  above. 


The  Upper  and 
Middle  Set  are 
generally  sub- 
divided on  Wed- 
nesday and  Fri- 
day evening. 


As  Tuesday. 
As  "Wednesday. 
About  10. 


TABLE  E. 
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Mr.  Carter,  Lower  Master.     Total  Number  of  Pupils,  39. 


Work  done  during  the  Michaelmas  school  time  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday  - 

Monday 
Tuesday. 


Wednes- 
day    - 


Thursday 

Friday  - 
Saturday 


8  to  9.  Greek  Testament.    Acts  of  the 

Apostles  .  _  -  - 

12  to  1.  01. 1  Tcslaniont.    English 

7  toSp.m.  Si'ptua^int.  Minor  Prophets 

("Fully  empliiycd  with  school  work  in 

(     pupil  room       .  .  -  - 

Do.  do. 

TAfter  school  hours  and  work  in  pupil 

room      -  .  .  -  - 

I  61^.  Greek  Play.  fOne  hour  each,  the 

Hippolytus.     I     amount     varying 

71  Thucydides,-|     according   to   the 

Lib.  I.  diflBculties  of  the 

I,  l^    passage. 

{Mainly  employed  with  composition    - 
7to8p.m.Student'sHume  or  geography, 
with  maps,  done  earlier  in  the  week 
Same  as  Wednesday. 
School  work. 


Summary. 
Extra  work  in  composition  and  (questions  given 
to  those  who  may  most  require  it,  or  are  most 
likely  to  profit  by  it. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


14 
17 


14 
8 


Mr.  William  Lane  Hardisty,  M.A.,  Assistant,  Lower 
School.     Total  Number  of  Pupils,  31. 


Work  done  during  the  average  of  the  three  terms  in  the  year, 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  each  lesson. 


Lessons. 


r  Catechism  and  Bible  explained 
Sunday  -■]  Greek  Testament 

LGreek  Testament 
Monday.  — 

Tuesday.  — 

^^^"«s:  [Virgil's  Georgics. 

Thursday.  — 

/^Cicero's  Select  Orations  (Head  Master's 
V  -^av     J     Edition)  ... 

i?naay    "i  ^sch.  Agamemnon 

^Euripides  Hecuba 
Saturday.  — 


Summary. 
The  above  does  not  include  extra  help  to 
pupils  in  their  composition  practice,  e.g.,  Latin 
prose  and  verse,  or  Greek  iambics  as  liuip  may 
bo  required  by  each  according  to  his  nlace  in 
school;  or  for  special  examinations,  e.g. tho  New- 
castle scholarship,  &c. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


About  10. 
About  10. 
About  10. 


About  6. 


About  10. 
About  3. 
About  lu. 


Mr.  Dupdis,  Classical  Assistant  in  Lower  School.  Total 
Number  of  Pupils,  50.  All  Lower  School  in  6  Divisions 
distinguished  below  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  (I  being  the 
highest). 


Work  done  during  the  Michaelmas  Term  1861. 


Lessons. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


C  95  to  lOi.  Divisions    2,  ti,   4  say  by 
heart  6,  5,  4  verses  of  a 
Psalm 
Questions  on  Scripture  history  given 
to  Divisions  2.  a,  4,  5   (in  2  sets, 
vi?..,  1  set  to  Divisions  2.  3 ;  another 
set  to  Divisions  4.  5)  ;  the  answers 
to  be  written  (not  in  pupil-room) 
and  shown  up  Monday  morning  be- 
fore 9  A.M.         -  .  .  . 
1.              Divisions  5  and  6  say  Cate- 
chism      .           -           - 
2^.             Division  1,  Greek  Testa- 
ment        •           -  -        - 
'  8^  to  10%.  Division?. 5  and  6  do  deriva- 
tions and  prepare  Tiro- 
cinium 
Attention  exclusive  for  half  an 
hour. 
10   to  10\.  Divisions  3  and  4  construe 
Keiinedy's  PalfiRstra  La* 
tina,  with  parsing 
lot  to  11.    Divisions  1  and  2  construe 
Kennedy's  Palaestra  Lar 
j                         tina,  with  parsing 
12   to    1%.  1st  exercise  of  Division  1 
(or  2)   looked  over  and 
corrected  - 
14  to   2.    Divisions  3  and  4  construe 

Ovid,  with  parsing 
2%  to    3.    Divisions  1  and  2  construe 

Ovid,  with  parsing 
4  to  5.    Divisions  2  (or  3)  do  Greek 

nouns  (or  verbs) 
7   to    9.    Divisions  ]  and  2  (or  3)  do 
1^  Greek  verbs  (or  nouns) 

"  9%tolOJ.  Divisions 4  do  verses;  Di- 
visions 5  and  6  do  exer- 
cise (Latin),  looked  over 
and  corrected 
12   to    2, 
or  in 
winter 
3%  to    5|. 

6t  or  7  to  9.  Divisions    1    and   2    (or 
part  of  2)  do  verses ;  Di- 
vision 4  finish  verses 
Greek  derivations  for  Wednesday  done 
at  home  and  shown  up  to  me  this 
.    day. 


_  Looked  over  by  me 
during  the  week. 


i  Divisions  3  and  2  (or  part 
r     of  2)  do  verses  - 


26 


14  (ur  less). 
18 


18 


20 


Lessons, 

Number  of  Pupils. 

C  9i  to  lOJ.  Divisions  6  and  6  do  deri- 

vations,  &c.  as  on  Monday 

Divisions  4  prepare  les- 

^ 

sons  for  11,  and  Ovid 

10 

for  U,  construing 

91  to  10.5.  Division  3  construe  Greek 

13 

Delectus,  with  parsing  - 

10.5  to  10^.  Division  2  construe  Greek 

13 

Delectus,  with  parsing  - 

lOi  to  11.    Division   1  construe   Ex- 

14 

cerpta  Grseca 

Wednes-  - 

12   to  li  Division    1    (or  2)  finish 

day     - 

verses,  the  same  looked, 
over  and  corrected 

14  (or  less). 

li  to    2.    Divisions  3  and  4  construe 

18 

Ovid,  with  parsing 

2i  to   3.    Divisions  1  and  2  construe 

26 

Ovid,  with  parsing 

4   to   5.    Some  of  Division  1  ibr  2  or 

3)      linish    verses,   and 
looked  over 

About  4. 

7   to   9.    All  who  have  not  finished 

verses,  to  finish,  to  be 
.,                      looked  over 

About  16. 

r  9i  to  lOJ.  Division  4  do  Latin  exer- 

cise ;  Divisions  5  and  6, 

translation    of,     12—16 

lines  of  Tirocinium  into 

10 

English.        -         -       . 

12   to   2.    "1  Divisions  .3   and  2  (or 

or  in        f     part  of  2)  do  2nd  exer- 
winter     f     cise,  and  some  looked 

Thursday^ 

20 

4   to   6.    J     over 

6f  or   7.    Divisions  1  and  2  (or  part 

of  2)  do   2nd  exercise; 

Division  4    translation 

about    12—16   lilies,    of 

Kennedy's  Pala?stra  La^ 

tina  into  English,  deri- 

20-24 

vations  as  on  Tuesday  - 

r  9itol04.  1 

i^5tom;h'""«''^°"^^'^'i°^^<>='y- 

104  to  11.    J 

12   to   IJ.  Divisions  1  (or  2)  looked 

14 

over,  2nd  exercise 

14  to   2.    Divisions  3  and  4  construe 

Kennedy's  Palicstra  La- 

18 

Friday  -- 

tina 
24  to   3.    Divisions  1  and  2  construe 

Kennedy's  Palajstra  La- 

26 

tina 

4  to   B.    Part   of  Division    3  or  2 

9 

looked  over,  2nd  exercise 

7   to  9.    Part  of  Divisions  1  or  2  or 

3  looked  over,  2nd  exer- 

17 

cise           .           -           . 

(-  94  to  10|.  Division,  4,  5,  6  do  (Brad- 

ley)      exercise;      same 

looked    over    and    cor- 

10 

rected 

12   to   2.    "1  Divisions  g    and   2    do 

.-,  iL      -     (Hradley)      exercise; 

34  tot}.  J     -me  looked  over        : 

Saturday  ^ 

24 

6J  or   7.    Division    1  do    exercise ; 

Divisions  4,  5, 6  do  Latin 

nouns  or  verbs    - 

24 

Divisions  1  show  up  Greek  Testament 

derivations  on  Saturday. 

SUMMAHY. 

Division  1  and  2.  12  to  14  hours) 

3  anil  4. 10  to  12     „      >  per  week. 

5  and  (i,   8  to  10     „      ; 

Number  of  hours  occupied  out  of  school  hours 

(at  least)  36  per  week. 

M.  J.  T.  Walford  sends  a  Eeturn  for  the  Lent  Schooltime, 

1862,  not  having  been  appointed  until  January  1861. 

Work  done  during  a  regular  week. 

Lessons. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

'10   to  104.  A  lecture  on  the  special  ser- 

vice of  the  day 

16 

2   to   23.4th  Form  construe  Greek 

Testament     for    Monday 

Sunday  - 

morning  school 

10 

7    to    S.   5th   Form,  lecture  on  the 

Acts;   4th  Form  come  to 

do  Sunday  question 

3 

8    to    9.   OtherStliForni, preparation  , 

for  confirmation     -           -  ;                 2 

'  8.50  to  9J.  Remove    construe    Greek                

lesson. 

9J  to  10.  Bth  Form  construe  Greek 

lesson. 

104  to  11.   Remove  construe  Latin  les- 

son. 
12   to  124.  Remove,  another  Latin  les-  j 

son,      4th     Form     finish  1 

verses. 

124  to   2.    Look  over  Remove  and  5th 

Monday  - 

Form  themes. 

24  to   3.   Bth  Form    construe  Latin 
lesson. 

4   to   54. 4th   Form    construe  Latin 
lesson  and  look  over  exer- 
cises 

7   to    9.   4th  Form  come  and  prepare 
mathematical       exercises 
and    Greek   lesson;    look 
over    remainder    of    5th 
Form  themes. 
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Lessons. 


Tuesday - 


'Wednes- 
day. 


■  9i  to  10. 
10   toll. 

8fto    6. 


7    to    9. 


'  8.50  to  9|. 

9itol0. 
104  to  11. 
12  tol2i 
12Ho    2. 

2Ho    3. 

4   to   5i 

7    to    9. 

75  to    81. 

'  9J  to  10. 

10   toll. 

4    to    6. 


Thursday 


7    to     9. 


L 

f  8.50  to  9i 

9J  to  10^. 
10^  to  11. 
12    to    2. 

Friday  .\  2  to  2i 
4  to  5i. 
7    to    9. 

7ito    81 
r  H  to  10. 
I  10   to  11. 
Saturday^    4   to   6. 

I    7   to   9. 
L 


5th  Form  construe  Virgil. 

4th  Form  coustrue  Greek 
lesson. 

4th  Form  construe  verses, 
and  are  looked  over  then, 
or  exercises  and  deriva- 
tions. 

4th  Form  finish  verses,  &c., 
and  learn  repetition  les- 
son for  next  mornin:?. 

5th  Form  (some  of  them) 
come  to  do  composition  or 
^et  up  work  for  examina- 
tion. 

.  Remove  construe  Greek 
It^sson. 

5th  Form  construe  Greek 
play. 

Remove  construe  Latin  les- 
son. 

Remove  construe  second 
Latin  lesson. 

4th  Form  who  have  not 
finished  verses  come. 

5th  Form  construe  Latin 
lesson. 

4th  Form  construe  Latin 
lesson ;  looked  over. 

4th  Form  prepare  mathe- 
matical exercises  and 
Greek  lesson. 

5th  Form,  private  business 
(TEsfhylus). 

5th  Form  construe  Greek 
lesson. 

4th  Form  construe  Greek 
lesson. 

4th  Form  prepare  and  con- 
strue Greek  lesson.  5th 
Form  verses  looked  over, 
as  also  between  12  and  2. 
4th  Form  prepare  Greek 
lesson  ;  5th  Form  come  for 
their  verses. 

Some  of  5th  Form  come  for 
extra  composition,  and 
work  for  examination. 

,  Remove  construe  Greek 
lesson. 

5th  Form  construe  Horace. 

Remove  construe  Virgil. 

4th  Form  construe,  and 
looked  over,  Arnold's  exer- 
cise. 

5th  Form  construe  Greek 
lesson. 

4th  Form  construe  Latin 
lesson  (Csesar)  looked  over. 

4th  Form  prepare  mathe- 
matical exercise  andGreek 
lesson. 

6th  Form,  private  business 
(^schylus). 

5th  Form  construe  Greek 
lesson. 

4th  Form  construe  Greek 
lesson. 

4th  Form  construe  Latin 
exercise. 

4th  Form  looked  over  and 
do  verses. 


Spmmaet. 

Hours. 
Construing:— 

5th  Form 6J 

Remove    ------  3i 

4th  Form  -----  7i 

Private  Business 4^ 

Looking  over  Exercises  :— About        -  20 


Total  - 


42 


Kumber  of  Pupils. 


Mr.  Warre,  Classical  Assistant,  writes  :— 

"I  have  had  the  Fifth  Form,  which  has  been  during  the  year  about 
31  in  number,  twice  if  not  three  times  in  the  week  for  an  hour  to  do 
extra  classical  work,  known  in  the  Eton  system  by  the  name  of  private 
business,  but  the  days  and  the  hours  have  varied  in  the  different 
school  times;  and  as  during  the  year  required  I  had  nearly  all  my 
boys  for  the  first  time,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  established  a  regular 
system  of  extra  work  such  as  I  now  have,  but  was  feeling  my  way.  I 
generally  with  the  upper  set  read  Cicero.  Thucydides,  and  a  Greek  play, 
and  with  the  lower  sets  read  Greek  play,  and  from  all  I  exacted  trans- 
lations and  extra  composition,  prose  or  verse,  during  the  week.  I 
could  not  specify  the  work  in  a  tabular  manner,  owing  to  the  changes 
which  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  make,  as  I  went  rather  too  hard  to 
work  at  first  and  was  obliged  to  modify  it  afterwards.  I  may  mention 
however  that  I  read  with  my  pupils  a  book  and  a  half  of  Thucydiaes, 
two  Greek  plays,  and  several  parts  of  others,  a  book  of  Livy,  an  oration 
of  Cicero,  a  play  of  Plautus,  besides  doing  translations  and  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  extra  with  them,  and  some  French  with  the  Remove 
and  Fourth  Form,  which  however  was  not  successful,  as  thelittle  boys  have 
as  much  school  work  as  they  can  possibly  do  well,  and  could  not  satis- 
factorily give  their  minds  to  a  new  subject.  (It  is  possible  to  keep  up 
French  where  they  have  learnt  before,  but  unless  it  is  made  a  regular 
part  of  school  work  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  very  successfully  taught  by 
the  tutors.)  Of  course  all  this  work  which  is  included  under  the  term 
"  private  business "  is  distinct,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  tutor's 
work,  which  is  comprised  in  "constrnings  "forhis  pupils  preparatory  for 
the  school  work,  and  to  that  which  is  really  the  great  burthen  on  a  tuLor 
at  Eton,— the  looking  over  of  exercises  in  prose  and  verse  and  correcting 
them  previous  to  their  being  shown  up  in  school.  When  I  came  here 
first  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  this  as  enormous  labour  with  com- 
paratively little  results.  My  opinion  is  somewhat  modified  by  experience, 
but  still  I  think  it  might  be  arranged  so  that  as  much  good  as  is  now 
effected  by  the  system  might  be  attained  with  less  waste  of  the  tutor's 
time.  Taking  an  average,  the  amount  of  work  that  I  do  for  my  pupils 
(exclusive  of  the  school  altogether)  in  time  is  about  seven  hours  per 
diem,  certainly  not  less. 

On  Sunday  I  have  had  four  sets  of  one  hoiu'  each,  in  some  part  of 
the  Greek  Testament  or  Old  Testament  History." 

Edmond  Warre. 

Mr.  John  Willia3I  Hawtrey,  Classical  Assistant,  Lower 
School,  answers  : — 

"The  highest  number  of  my  pupils  during  the  year  ending  the 
Summer  holidays  1861  was  50,  the  lowest  44. 

I  have  not  filled  up  Table  E,  as  with  the  exception  of  a  Scripture 
lesson  on  Sunday  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  learned  by  heart,  and 
repeated  on  that  day,  my  pupils  have  not  time  for  any  instruction  beyond 
that  given  in  the  preparation  of  their  school  work," 

John  Wimjam  Hawteet. 


TABLE  E. 
ETON. 
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TABLE  E. 

WIN- 
CHESTER. 


WINCHESTER. 


\^Thc  only  i^turns furnished  under  this  head  are  the  subjoined.'] 


For  the  Year  ended  at  the  Summer  Holidays  1861. 

Mr.  Gkiffitii,  Tutor  in  Sixth  Book,     Total  Ndmder  of 
Pupils,  U. 


Work  done  during  the  Year  1861. 

Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday     -      None. 

Monday    -     7i  to   8i    li  hours 

Tuesday    -{^^Jo   5.  J  ,j  ^„„,,         .          .          . 

Wednesday    7J  to   8J.    \\  houi-s 
Thursday.{*j't»   |jj2i  hours         - 

^rid^y      -{nto   M.]2|ho>u-s         -          -          - 
Saturday  -     7Ho   8}.    IJ  hours 

3 

{           I 
3 

{            I 

{            I 

Sdmmaet. 
105  hours  weekly. 

Nine  pupils  (of  the  6th  Form),  distributed  into  three  sets  of  three 
each;  the  two  higher  sets  having  1}  hours' work  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  third  an  hour's  work  tliroe  times  a  week.    The  work  is  principally 
eomposition.varviiiK  aceording  to  the  requirements  of  individual  pupils. 
Written  translations  are  also  made  from  authors  not  road  in  the  scliool. 

For  the  Year  ended  at  the  Summer  Holidays  1861. 
Jlr.  C.  H.  Hawkins,  M.athematical  Assistant.     Total  Number 

of  PUPIL.S,  5. 


Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday.                                      

r  75  to   8i.  Trigonometry  or  algebra,  or 
Monday     •<                      for    an     advanced     pupil 

C                     "  Conic  Sections." 
Tno«.inw      i  2   to   3.  Arithmetic  or  algebra 
iuesaay    "t.  74  lo   SiAlgchraortrigouometry       - 
■Wednesday     7J  to   IJ. As  on  Monday 

Thursday  -      2   to   :!.  As  on  Tuesday 

Friday       -      7ito   Si.As  on  Monday  or  Wednesday 

Saturday  -{  gfj"  ||;}  Algebra  and  trigonometry - 

2 

1 

2 

Same  pupils  as 

on  Monuav. 

3 

Same  pupils  as 

on  Tuesday. 

2 

Same  pupils  as 

on  Monday  or 

Wednesday. 

4 

As  on  Monday 

and    Tuesday 

Afternoon. 

SUMMAET. 

Three  hours,  or  two,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  position  of  the  boy  in  the  school. 

The  subjects  must  vary  very  much,  according  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  individual  pupils. 

For  the  Half  Year  ended  at  the  Winter  Holidays  1861. 
Mr.  H.  E.  MoBERLY,  Classical  Assistant  Master.     Total  Nujiber  of  Pupils  44, 


37  in  my  school  classes,  4th  Book,  Sen.  and  Jun.  Divisions. 
17  I'upils  in  my  house,  of  whom  7  are  not  in  my  Form. 


Lessons. 


No.  of  Pupils. 


Observations  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Hoberly. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 

"\\'ediicsday 
Thursday    ■ 

Friday 

Saturday 


J"  No  work  done  regularly  with  pupils,  ex-     Uncertain. 
<.     cept  when  a  confirmation  is  at  hand. 
7  to  S^.A''erscs  sent  in  by  9  o'clock  (Sa-  H 
turday  night) .  looked  over  and 
returned  to  pupils  to  be  cor- 
rected. 
Durinf?  this  time  the  7  boys  named  in 
the  margin,  who  are  above  the  'tth 
form,  are  doing  an  epigi-am  the  sub- 
ject merely  being  set  by  the  master  of 
their  form  of  4'or  0  linos,  according 
to  their  class,  which  has  to  be  scut  in 
by  0  the  same  night. 
1  to  G.   In  the  course  of  the  2  hours,  the 
boys   being  with  the  l?'reneh 
masters  some  one  liour,  some 
the    other,    corrected    verses 
looked  over,  and  the  epigram 
{called  a  Vulgus)  looked  over 
and  corrected,  to  be  sent  up  on 
Wednesday  morning. 
L7  to  Si.  If  necessary,  the  same  work. 
•    7  to  Si.  An  epigram  as  on  !Monrtay. 

{4  to  6.   Translation  from  English   into 
Latin  prose,  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  evening, 
ri  to  G.  Latin  prose  of  Thursday  looked 
over,  and    given    back  to  be 
J  corrected,  to   be  sent    in    on 

"]  Saturday. 

I  7  to  84.  Epigram,  tobe sent inon Monday 
1^  morning. 

{7  to  Si.  Vulgiis  {see  Tuesday),  of  Fridny 
looked  over  anu  given  back  to 
be  corrected. 


Summary. 

Verses 1  Copy 

Latin  prose  translation      -  -  -  1  Copy 

Epigrams  ...  -  3  Copies 


At  certain  times  of  the  year  instead  of 
the  epigrams. 
Lyrics  -  -  -  -  -    1  Copy 

Occasionally  the  lesson  of  the  parti- 
cular form  with  2  Or  3  pupils,  but  not 
regularly. 


Table  E.  is  not  drawn  up  very  conveniently  to  make  a  return  for 
Winchester  school. 

1.  There  is  no  di3tinction,as,  e.^.,  at  Harrow,  between  school  time  and 
pupil  room  time. 

If  school  work  is  done  with  pupils,  say  those  who  have  just  been  put 
up.  and  lind  the  work  dillicult,  it  can  only  be  done  at  odd  times;  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  school,  half  an  hour  in  the  evening  between 
7  andS^. 

2.  Verse  composition,  above  the  Ith  form,  is  all  nriginal;  and  all  the 
composition  is  to  bedoiir  as  the  boys  can  find  time  between  {a)  7  and  8J, 
every  week  day  evening;  {b)  4  and  fion  Tuesdavs.  Thursdays,  and  Fridays; 
and  {c)  a  and  5  on  Saturdays:  each  of  those  times  having  some  other 
work  to  be  done  in  them.  ^.r/..  morning  lines  to  be  learnt,  l''rench  exercises 
to  be  written,  and  the  regular  lessons  to  be  done  by  tlie  classes  respectively 
with  the  French  master,  and  a  map  weekly.  An  industrious  managing 
boy  will  probably  find  some  additional  time,  wlien  he  has  learnt  his 
school  lesson.  With  regard  to  tlie  verses,  most  boys  will  write  the  re- 
quisite number  of  lines,  on  an  easy  .suliject,  punctually  and  without  much 
ditHculty :  but;  with  a  difUcuit  subjecti  the  tutor,  Ix-sidL-s  the  after  work 
of  looking  over  several  times,  &e.  will  have  to  furnish  what  the  boys  call 
*'  notions,"  or  "  ideas,"  and  this  according  to  a  pupil's  place  in  the 
school. 

3.  Recently  "tutors*  houses,"  in  addition  to  the  head  master's,havebeen 
opened;  and  sooner  or  later  some  rc-distiibntion  of  lime  must  take 
place.  If  so,  besides  the  school  work,  time  would  he  ai)propriated  (1)  to 
composition,  and  (2)  to  private  rea<:Ung,  and  this  is  much  to  be  wished. 

In  the  return  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  I  have  put  down  44, 
while  I  a]>pear  only  to  look  over  the  composition  of  7:  but  the  fact  is 
the  composition,  such  as  it  is.  of  the  4th  form  (37  boys)  comes  to  me  in 
its  rough  state.  Much  of  the  latter  is  done  in  school  (see  return  of  school 
lessons).  The  verses  are  done  from  a  book  (Penrose's  Easy  Exercises,  &c.) 
Ellis'  Exercises  I  go  through  with  each  division;  they  are  written  an 
hour  after,  sent  in,  looked  over,  and  given  back  to  be  corrected.  The 
verses  in  the  same  way  are  looked  over  by  me  and  given  back  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  4th  form  being  the  lowest  in  the  school,  some  boys  require 
the  most  elementarv  instruction,  not  the  least  laborious  part  of  a 
tutor's  work ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  return  of  what  must  be 
done  here  and  there,  with  those  who  may  be  placed  together  to  construe 
and  parse,  but  must  be  taken  individually  for  the  beginning  of  com- 
position. 

Between  5  and  6  {fiee  table  D.)  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  another 
tutor  keeps  school  for  me,  and  gives  me  some  assistance,  by  looking  over 
a  few  exercises,  if  they  arc  doue  in  time. 
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WESTMINSTER. 


TABLE  E. 

WEST- 
MINSTER. 


\^Onli/  One  Returr*  is  furnished  under  this  Head.'\ 


Mk.  Andrews,  Classical  Assistant  Mastee.        Total  Number  of  Pupils.  1 1 . 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday     - 
Wednesday 
Thursday  - 
Friday 
Saturday    - 


Work  done  during  the  Half- Year  ending  Whitsuntide,  1861. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


None. 

7 

4 
11 

4 

7 
None. 


Nocxtralessons,  beyond  the  reiular  school-work, are  done  for  me  by  my  pupils.  Those  who  are  under  me  are  chiefly  backward,  and  in  need  of 
special  help;  and  they  come  tome  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  of  their  Form,  (whetlier  coustnunc:  or  composition,)  or  else  they 
go  over  airain  with  me  work  already  done  in  their  form.  Eacli  pupil  is  with  me  tlu-ee  hours  during  the  week,  but  not  separately,  those  in  the 
same  jiart  of  the  School  being  taken  together. 


Additional  Return  et  Mr.  Weaee. 

I  insert  here,  under  Taljle  E.,  as  demanding  an  account  of  "  Work  out  of  School  Hours"  as  follows  :— 

Total  Number  of  Pupils,  A¥i:eage,  20. 

A.— Rehearsals  of  the  Play  of  Terence,  or  Plautus,  for  3  times  a  week  for  2  months  (October,  Decemlier)  each  year,  when  performed ;  such 
rehearsals  varying  from  i  of  an  hour  and  an  hoiu-,  to  2  hours  and  2  hours  and  a  half  each  :  total  number  of  such  rehearsals  being  generally 
22  to  24. 

B.— The  2  senior  *'  elections  "  of  the  Queen's  scholars,  of  an  average  10  each,  making  20  of  the  head  boys  of  tlie  school,  attend  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  .i66ej  4  times  a  year.  Tlie  preparation  for  this  duty  has  rested  with  me.  My  plan  has  been  to  devote  tlie  whole  week  before 
(gcnci-ally)  to  it,  i.e.,  the  la^t  hour  of  eacll  evening  (9.30  to  10.30  p.m.).  On  the  Holiday  and  Tiiesilaii  also  generally,  after  tlie  general  prayers  in  the 
College,  i  have  had  the  above-named  20  Queen's  scholars  into  my  house,  and  have  read  to  them  written  lectures  on  the  Holy  Communion,  dwelling 
wore  ou  the  persoiiul  dubies  connected  with  the  rite  thau  on  doctrine,  thongli  the  latter  has  not  been  neglected.  On  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  evenings  I  have  had  a  catechetical  lecture  on  the  Church  catechism,  connecting  with  it  the  study  (in  the  English)  of  one  of  the  shorter 
epistles,  or  the  first  8  chapters  of  the  Romans.    On  the  Saturday  evening  I  have  concluded  with  a  written  exhortation  lecture. 

I  have  besides  required  the  above  20  Queen's  Scholars  to  bring  to  me  ou  the  Sunday,  written  answers  to  sundry  questions  bearing  on  the  Church 
catechism  and  the  epistle  on  hand  for  the  time  being;  and  such  exercises  (often  vei-y  promising)  I  have  remarked  upon  afterwards,  and  have  inti- 
mated that  I  shcidd  preserve  tliem. 


CHARTERHOUSE. 


CHARTER. 
HOUSE. 


Mr.  Watts,  Mathematical  Master  and  Classical  Assistant. 
ToT.\L  NuiiEER  of  Pupils,  G,  during  the  Quarter  ending 
Christmas  1861,  but  Number  varies  from  Time  to  Time. 


Work  done  during  Half-year  ending  December  13,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  

f  8  to  9.  Four  pupils  in  the  work  of  their 
Monday     •<  forms. 

(,9  to  11.  Two  pupils  in  mathematics. 


ay  I  These 


Tuesday    -" 

Wednesday  I  These  pupils  come  at  the  same  hours  at 
Thursday  -  !■    '™*'/''"f.''""''i"  *h<'W<-'''>  occasion. 


Friday 
Saturday 


ally  five  times. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Mr.  Irvine,  Classical  Assistant  Master.      Total  Number  of 
Pupils  6. 


Work  done  during  Half-year  ending  December  13,  1861. 

Lessons. 

Numher  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday      - 
Monday     -■ 

Tuesday    -^ 

■Wednesday 
Thursday  - 
Frid.ay 
Saturday   - 

None. 

8  to   9.  Five  pupils  in  the  work  of  the 

form. 
8  to  10.  One  pupil;  additional  assistance 

in  Latin  prose  and  arithmetic. 

These   pupils  generally    come   to   mo 
during  the   nbovc-meutioned  hour..;, 
four  or  five  days  a  week. 
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TABLE   E. 
HARROW. 


HARROW. 


Me.  Bkadbt,  Assistant  Classical  Master.     Total  Number  ■ 
of  Pupils,  40. 


Mr.  Drury,  Classical  Assistant.     Total  Number-  of 
Pupils,  32. 


Work  done  during  any  ordinary  Week  of  Term  Time. 

Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday.                                  

Monday  - 

'  9J  to  lOJ.  Correct  verses  with  Remove, 
Shell,     and      4th     Form 
pujiils 
13  to   1.   Sixth   Form    pupils   private 
reading,  in  a  subject  fixed 
by  the  head  master  every 
term,    such     an    Homer's 
Odyssey,  XIII.  XIV.;  Ho- 
race's   Epistles,     Lib.   I.; 

.,                     Theocritus     - 

About  30. 
About   4.    • 

f  7^  to    Si-  Pifth  Form  private  reading ; 
Homer,  40  lines 

10  to  11.    Remove   and    Sliell   pupils' 
!                       private    reading;      Ovid's 

Tuesday  1                       l''asti,  40  lines 

11  to   1.   Kemove,     Sliell,     and     4th 

Form  composition;  Latin 
L                    verse  -         -          -         •- 

About  16. 
About  14.  • 
About  30. 

w„,i.,„.    CIO   to   11.  Remove,  Shell,  and  part  of 

,f»v       i                      ■*"'  F"™  Pupi's   to   pre- 
"^'      '  C                      pare  school  - 

About  17. 

Thursday                     As  on  Monday. 



fll   to   1.   Remove,    Shell,      and    4th 

Friday    •<                      Form  composition;  Latin 

(.                    verse  -          .          -          . 

About  20. 

Saturday ("*   toll.   Preparation  as  on  'Wednes- 

About  17. 

RtnnfA  RT. 

Coipposition  of  Latin  verses       -          -    4  hours. 
Correction    -           -           -           -           -    2      „ 
Fi-ivate  reading  (construing  lessons)     -    i     „ 
Preparation            -          -          -           -    3     „ 

.      Total          -          -  12     „ 

A  i^eat  deal  of  the  work  done  with  private  pupils  consists  in 
looking  over  and  correcting  with  them  the  Latin  and  English  essays 
and  Latin  and  Greek  verses  of  tlie  upper  pupils.    This  is  done  at  odd 
times,  and  often  in  tlie  evening,  as  oecasiou  serves,  and  no  tabular 
account  of  it  can  be  given. 

Mb.  BtnLL,  Classical  Assistant.  Total  Number  of  Pupils,  7. 

Work  done  during  Year  ending  August  1861. 

Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday.                                   

Monday  -    S^  to   9J.  Sophocles,  Ajax 

2* 

Tuestliv  P"   toll-    I'"'y      -           -           -          - 
iuesaay  ^^^   ^^   j_    Verses  composition    - 

3 
5 

^day?''^"  }  ^'^  '"  '^^^    Preparation  for  school  work 

S 

Thui-sday. :                              



Friday     -  11   to   1.    Verse  composition     - 

5 

Saturday   10  to  11.    Preparation  for  school  work 

3 

Summary. 

Greek  and  Latin       -           -          -          -    4 
Verse  composition     -           -           -           -4 
Correction    of  verses   done  at  variable 
hom-s           -          -          -           -          -    2 

'        Total    -          -           -  10 

Besides  help  and  inspection  of  work  during  the 
evening-s.    During  this  year  I  had  no  6th  Form 
private  pupil. 

•  5th  Form  pupils. 

Work  done  during  the  Year  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 


Monday 


Tuesday  - 


Wednes- 
day    . 


Tluu'sday 


Friday 


Saturday 


"11  to  12.  Correction  of  Shell  and  4th 
Form  verses  done  on  pre- 
vious Friday 
■i  to  5.  (in  summer,  and  4|  to  5^  in 
winter)  Remove  and  Shell 
pupils  prepare  the  lesson 

*  for    ensuing     schools,    in 

which  I  either  construe  to 
them,  or  hear  theDi,  at  my 
discretion 
9   to  10.    Homer's  Odyssey  or  Tacitus ; 
portions  of  Herodotus 

'  8    to   0.    Orestes  of  Euripides  - 

10  to  11.    Ovid's  Fasti     - 

11  to  1.  Correctionof  5th  Form  verses 
tliat  were  liuishcd  by  pre- 
vious     Saturday      night, 

wliile  Shell,  Remove,  and 
4th  Form  pupils  are  doing 
verses  ... 

f  10  to  11.  Preparation  of  lessons  with 
Rf^move,  Shell,  and  4.th 
Form  pupils  for  ensuing 
school,  a«  on  Monday 

12  to   1.    Correction     of     4th    Form 

themes  .  .  - 

,  4   to   5.    As  on  Monday  afternoon 

ri2    to    1.    Correction  of  Remove,  Shell, 
and  4th  Form  verses  done 
■J  on  previous  Tuesday 

9   to  10.    Homer's  Odyssey  or  Taeitus ; 
L  portions  of  Herodotus 

flO   toll.    Correction     of    5th     Form 
verses  finished  by  previous 
Wednesday  night    - 
11   to   1.    Shell,  Rcmove,and 4th Form 
do  verses       -  .  . 

4   to   5,    As  on  Monday  and  -Wednes- 
day afternoons 

)  11.  Preparation  of  lessons  with 
Remove,  Shell,  and  4th 
Form  pupils  as  on  Wednes- 
day morning 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


■^  6th  Form  pupils 
)      3  or  4. 

\  5th  Form  pupils, 
S     about  8. 


Remove  and 
Shell  pupils, 
about  16. 


22 
■)  Cth  Form  pupils, 


SUaLSIAET. 

Preparation  of  lessons  with  Forms 

below  5th    -  -  -  -    5  hours. 

Verses    (doing    and    correcting) 

with  the  same        -  -  -    6      „ 

Correction  of  5th  Form  exercises 

with  the  same       -  -  about    5      „ 

Private  reading  with  6th  Form      -    2      „ 
„  with  5th  Form     -    1  hour. 

„  with  Remove  and 

Shell       -  •    1      » 

Total    -    -     20 


Mr.  Fareak,  Classical  Assistant.    Total  Number  of 
Pupils,  32. 


Work  done  during  any  School  Term. 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Sunday 


Monday  -  - 


Tuesday 


(None,  except  when  boys  are  being  pre- 
pared for  conlirmation.  At  such 
times  each  tutor  takes  his  own  pupils 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  in- 
structed, every  Sunday  for  some  time 
before  confirmation        .  -  - 

('10   to  12.    Singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes, 
!  to  correct  voi'ses 

12  to  1.     Sixth  Form,  private  pupils, 
in  some  classical  subject,  as 
Homer,  Theocritus,  Pindar, 
Horace,  &c.    - 
^4i   to   5i     Pi-eparation  work    - 
7^   to    8^    Private  reading  with  Fifth 
Form  pupiU  (Homer  or 
Virgil,  10  lines). 

10  to  11.    Lower  pujrils,  Ovid's  Fasti, 

Livy,  or  some  easy  author - 

11  to   1.    Elegiacs ;  or  for  the  younger 

boys,  hexameters  (Bland)  - 


{  Singly,  or  two  or 
f    three  at  a  time. 


Variable,     from 
12  to  2. 


About  7  or  8. 
Variable,     from 
15  downwards. 
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rio  to  12. 


Lessous. 


Wednes- 
day 


P-d  toll.  Preparation  of  schooUflSsons 
to  be  said  afterwards  in 
form  -  '  - 
■Hto  5  J.  Preparation  of  school  lessons 
to  be  said  afterwards  in 
form  -  -  -  - 


Correction  of  verses,  singly, 
or  by  twos  and  threes 

Sixth  Form,  as  on  Mon- 
day 


to   1. 


Friday 


L\Tics  (alcaics  orsapphics), 
and  for   tlio   lower   boys, 
-J  Bland's  Hexameters 

4-S  to   6i.  Preparation   of    lesson    for 


_r 


Saturday 


flO   toll. 


Form. 

Pi-cparation 
Form  - 


of    work    for 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Variable,     from 
-    about  15  down- 
wards. 


Besides  the  hours  mentioned  above,  a  pupil  has  always  the  privilege 
of  cominKto  ask  his  tutor's  assistance  at  any  time.  Such  assistance 
is  constautlv  asked,  and  always  gladly  given.  It  may.  and  olten  does, 
extend  to  wlirk  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  boys  for  prizes  in  Um- 
nitv,  natural  science,  &c.  The  above  table  merely  represents  the 
necessarv  hours,  but  every  tutor  devotes  many  more  to  the  private 
a-ssistance  or'riiscipline  of  the  pupils,  especially  of  those  in  Ins  house. 
Social  intercourse  between  tutor  and  pupil  is  also  encouraged  as  l.ir 

"No^tabulatcd  account  can  be  given  of  the  variable  times  spent  in 
looking  over  Latin  and  English  themes.  ^^ 


Me.  ILlKKis,  Classical  Assistant.     Total  Number  of 
Pdpils,  abput  64. 


Work  done  during  Half-year  ending  July  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 


Monday  • 


Tuesday - 


"Wednes- 
day     ■ 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


12   to   1.    Sixth  Form,  private  reading. 

Homer's  Odyssey    - 
IJ  to   2J.  Correction     of     5th   Form 
L-vrics  or  Greek  Iambics   - 
4i  to   5i.  Shell  pupils   preparing  les- 
son for  4th  school   - 
Si  to  10.    "  Idle  hst,"  to  prepare  work 
for  next  day  -  -  - 

'  74  to   8i.  Fifth  Form  pupils'  private 
reading,  Terence's  Adclphi 
9i  to  10^.  Shell  pupils'  priv.ate  reading, 
Ovid's  Fasti  -  -  - 

IOH0I24.  Shell  and  Wh  Form  to  do 
verses  -  -  - 

6   to   6.    Look  over  4th  Form  verses  - 
L  Si  to  10.    "  Idle  list "      - 
CIO   to  11.    Shells  and  4th  Form  prepare 
I .  lessons  for  2nd  school 

11  to   1.    Fifth  Form  and  lower  6th  for 

themes'  and  verses'  correc- 
tion   -  -  -  - 

IJ  to   2i.  Look  over  Shell  verses 

a  to  54.  Shells  prepare  lesson  for  4th 
school 
fl2   to   1.    Sixth  Form  private  reading  - 

14  to   24.  ■)  Shell  and  4th  Form  verses 

5   to   6.  i     corrected    - 

85  to  10.    "Idle  list"      - 
CIO   toll.    Fifth  Form  verses  corrected 

12  to   1.    Shells  and  4th  Form  to  do 

lyrics  .  -  . 

14  to   24.  Arrears      of     verses      cor- 
rected _  -  . 

a  to   5i.  Shells  to  prepare  lesson  for 
4th  school     -  -  - 

8i  to  10.    Arrears  of  verses  corrected. 

"Idle  list"  - 
10   to  11.    Shell  and  4th  Form  to  pre- 
pare lesson  for  2nd  school  - 

li  to   24.  4th  Form  verses  corrected  - 

4  to   6.    Shells'  lyrics  corrected 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


14  to  16. 

5  to  10. 

23  to  25. 

Various.    . 

About  16  or  18. 

About  20. 

About  36. 
10  or  12. 
Various. 

About  36. 

Various. 

About  20  to  25. 
14  to  16. 

10  to  20. 

Various. 

5  or  6. 

About  36. 

Various. 

About  20  to  25. 

Various. 

About  36. 
About  10. 
About  16. 


I  look  over  each  cvercise  twice  or  thrice,  as  may  be  necessary. 
AVhen  correct,  it  is  written  out  fair,  and  the  fair  copy  "is  sent  up  with 
the  first  copy  to  the  master  in  school. 

During  the  hour  of  preparation  of  lessons  the  boys  in  the  several 
school  di\'isions  are  respectively  engaged  in  learning  their  lessons.  I 
give  assistance  when  it  is  needed,  and  in  some  cases  hear  a  whole 
lesson  construed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  summary  of  a  private  tutor's  work,  which 
varies  with  the  dilficidty  of  particular  exercises  and  with  the  number 
of  his  pupils.  In  many  weeks  I  give  quite  the  number  of  hours  men- 
tioned above  to  my  pupil-room ;  sometimes  8  or  10  hours  less. 


Mh.  Holmes,  Classical  Assistant.     Total  Nujibee  of 
Pupils,  .35. 


■Worlc  done  during  Term  ending  July  29,  1861. 


Lessons. 


("None,  save  in  my  house,*  when  I  exer- 
^  ,  J  else  a  constant  supervision,  and  when 
■-  u''"^.'    "  j     my  pupils  have  access  to  me  .at  any 

L    time  -  .  -  .  . 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


*  This  applies  equally  to  every  evening  after  locking  nji,  wlicn  I  ex- 
amine the  work  of  the  boys  in  my  house,  and  if  necessary  help  in  the 
preparation  of  it. 


Lesjons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


3Ionday  -- 


Tuesday - 


^yednes- 
day.        ■] 

Thursday-! 
I 

Friday    -  < 

I    4 

(-10 

Saturday  i    4 


9J  to  1.  Different  boys  in  different 
forms  come  at  different 
hours  for  Latin  verse,  lyric 
and  elegiac      .  .  - 

1|  to  2-J.  about,  for  Greek  verse  com- 
liosition.  .  .  . 

't  to  5.  Verses  and  cori'cctions  looked 
over,  and  Lower  boys  pre- 
pare 4th  school 

74  to  81.  Fifth  Form,  private  reading, 
Sophocles,  note  book  exami- 
ned. (The  only  portion  dis- 
tinct from  school  work) 

10  to  11.   Hcmove   and  Shell,    private 

reading,  Ovid's  Fasti,  note 
book  examined 

11  to   1.   Remove  and  Shell,  and  4th 

Form ;    Verses,    Latin   ele- 
giacs    -  -  -  . 
4   to   5  occasionally.    Verses,  finished 
and  corrected - 

10  to  11.  Shell  and  4th  Form,  prepare 
for  2nd  school 

4   to    5.   As  on  Monday. 

Themes  looked  over,  taken 
in  corrected. 
91  to   1.   As  on  Jlonday. 
2   to   24  generally.    Look  over  more 

verses 
4   to   5.   As  on  Tuesday 

11  to  1.  As  on  Tuesday,  only  Latin 
lyrics  (Remove  and  Shell) 
Latin  elegiacs  (4th) 

to    5.    As  on  Monday, 
to  11.   As  on  Wednesday, 
to   5,  sometimes  to  6,  if  necessary. 
As  on  Tuesday. 


TABLE  E. 
HARROW. 


About  20  in  all. 
2  or  3  more. 

About  15. 

15 

12 

12  +  S  =  20 

Quite  uncertain. 

20 


Quite  uncertain. 
Quite  uncertain. 


20 


SUMMAET. 

Not  less  than  from  20  to  24  hours  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  work  in  the  house,  which  cannot  be 
enumerated. 


Mk.  Huiton,  Classical  Assistant. 
Pupils,  16. 


Total  Number  of 


Work  done  during  Term  ending  Midsummer,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Sunday. 


Monday  -  -i 


Tuesday  •• 

AVednes- 
day 

Tlinrslay 
Friday    ■ 

Saturday - 


liuished    and 


finished    and 


- 10  to  104.  Latin    verses 
corrected 
12  to  1.    Latin    verses 

corrected  -  .  - 
Each  boy  does  two  sets  of  Latin  verses 
during  the  week /or  the  master  of  his 
form,  but  with  his  tutor.  These 
hours  arc  given  to  their  finishing  and 
correcting. 

7  to   8.   Construe  Terence's  Adelphi   - 

10  to  11.   Construe  Ovid's  Fasti  - 

11  to   1.   Latin  verses,  (differing  accord- 

ing to  a  boy's  form)  - 

'  10  to  11.  Preparation  for  next  constru- 
ing lesson  done  in  school, 
(differing  according  to  the 
boy's  form  in  school) 
^Finishing  and  correction  of 
Latin  verses  (as  on  Mon- 
.    day) -  -  -  - 

f  11  to   1.   Latin  verses  (as  on  Tuesday, 
same  hours)  -  -  - 

10  to  11.  Preparation  for  next  constru- 
ing lesson  done  in  school 
(differing  according  to  the 
boy's  form  in  school) 


■  10  to  104 
,  12  to 


?H' 


SUMM.AET.* 


Latin  or  Greek 
Latin  composition 

Total 


■  4  hours. 


13  pupils  below 
6th  Form. 


[  3  pupils  in  5th 
\      Form. 

9  pupils  in  Re- 

[  move  and  Shells. 

fl3  pupils  below' 

5th  Fcrm. 

13  pupils  below 
5tll  Form. 

( 13  pupils  below 
j       5th  Form. 

\  13  pupils  below 
j        5th  Form. 

13  pupils  below 
5th  Form, 


*  Including  only  regul.ar  pupil-room  hours.  From  six  to  eight 
hours  a  week  may  be  added  for  other  hours  devoted  (especially  in  the 
evening)  to  tutor's  work  of  different  kinds. 


Mr.  Kendall,  Classical  Assistant.     Total  Number  of 
Pupils,  42. 


Work  done  during  year  ended  at  August,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Sunday.  

C12   to  1.   Herodotus  II.  Homer's  Odj's- 1 

I  sev,  XX.,  XXI.,  0th  Form  -  I         7,  8,  or  9. 

Jlonday -■,     yj  ^j,  sj.  Preparation   of   lessons    by  I 

I,  younger  boys  -  -  12  or  13. 
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Lessons. 


Numbei'  of 
Pupils. 


r   71  to   Si.  Homer  Iliad,  XIX.,  XX. 

10  toll,' Ovid's  Fasti,  I.,  II.,  III. 
J,  or   5  hoursdevoted  to  looking  over 

verse  composition  with  sin- 
gle boys  for  the  most  part, 
others  being  sometimes 
present. 

'  10   to  11.   Assisting  younger  boys   in 
preparation  of  lessons 

11  to  121.  Looking   over  prose   essays 
with  single  pupils    - 

1i  to   85.  Preparation   of    lessons    by 
younger  boys 

13   to   1.   Herodotus  II,  Homer's  Odys- 
I  sey,  XX..  XXI.,  eth  Form  - 

Thursday -i  Afternoon  and  evcninfr,  2  hours,  cor- 
recting verse  composition,  and  superni- 
tending  younger  boys  in  preparation  - 


Tuesday-- 


AVedues- 
day 


I 

f  10   toll.  Correcting  verse  composition  I 

„  ..          I  with  single  boys       -           - 1 

I' "day    --;   jj    j„   I  Correcting  and  superintend- 

[_  ing  verse  composition 

f  10   to  11.  Superintending  preparation 
ol'  lessons       "           "           " 

Saturday  -!     ^  jg   q  Cori-eeting  composition  with  j 

L  pupils  singly            -           -  I 


1.5. 16,  or  17 
1(1, 11,  or  12 


12  or  15. 

1 
12  or  13. 

Tor  9. 

)  1 

j        1*2  or  13. 


Mr.  Vaughan,  Classical  Assistant.  Total  ICttmber  of 
Pupils,  about  40  ;  but  1  left  in  the  middle  of  the  Term,  and 
3  others  "svere  absent  a  considerable  part  from  Illness. 


13  or  15. 


Mr.  Steel,   Classical   Assistant.      Total  Number  op 
Pupils,  44  (1  not  in  my  house,  and  1  ray  own  son). 


Work  done  during:  Term  ending  July  29,  18G1. 


Lessons. 


N  umber  of  Pupils. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


AVe  dues  day 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday  ■ 


'Nnno. 

aiy  pupils  have  aoccss  to  me 
tiiroucchout  the  evening,  and  con- 
sult luc  as  to  sources  of  infomia- 
tion  for  answers  to  questicjns  si-t 
by  their  masters,  &c.  This  applies 
to  every  evening  throufrhout  the 
week.  -  -  -  - 

10  to  1.  Pupils      throughout      the 

school,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eth  Form,  come  at 
different  hours  for  cor- 
rection of  composition     - 

■i  to  5.  Lessons  prepared  by  lower 
boys  for  4ui  school.  Cor- 
rection of  composition  also 
takes  place  occasionally   - 

*J  to  10.  Gth  Form,  private  reading, 

{_  Homer's  Od^'ssey  • 
f  7Uo  8i.5th  Form,  private  readhig, 

1  Aristophanes'  Nuhes 

I    8ito  9.  5th    Form,    correction    of 

I  verses 

J  10  toll.  Remove  and  Shell,  private 

■]  readinc:.  Ovid's  Fasti 

11  to  1.  Remove.Slu'll  and  4tli  Form, 

and ard Form  andtthdivi- 
I  siou  of  5th  Form,  Latin 

l^  elegiacs,  composition 

flO  toll.  Rt'move.  Shell,  and  4th  and 
I  :ird  F<»rmy  prepare  lesson 

I  for  2nd  school. 

11  to  1.  Lower  6th  and  5th  Form, 

Latin  themes. 
L  4  to  5.  As  on  Monday. 
fl2  to  1.  Correction  of  verses  with 
I  Remove.    Shell,    and  4th 

and  3rd  Forms     .  - 
9  tolO.  6thForra,privatereadinffas 
t  on  Monday,  Hom.  Odyssey 

10  toll.  Lower  6th  and 5th  Forms, 

Latin  verse  correction. 

11  to  1.  Remove  and  Shell  and  4th 

Form     and    4th  division 
of  5th'Form,  Latin  lyrics, 
or  Bland's  verses  - 
^  4  to  5.  As  on  Monday. 

10  toll.  As  on  "\\'ednesday. 


ScaiMAKT. 

Above  20  hours  are  thus  employed,  besides  the 
time  given  to  looking  over  composition  when  my 

Supils  are  not  with  me;  in  all  not  less  than  24 
oiu^. 


43 

(one  not  being  in 
my  house). 


42 
15 
boys  in  Remove 
and  Shell,  the 
4th  Foi-m  mas- 
ters taking 
charge  of  their 
own  boys. 


9 
9 
15 

S4 


34 
2 


During  this  last  term,  September  to  December  18G1  (not  included 
in  the  return),  I  have  substituted  for  the  hours  of  preparation  before 
last  school  on  Monday,  "Wednesday,  and  Friday,  pupil  room  from 
9  to  10  in  the  evening,'  for  prepai-ation  of  lessons  for  next  morning, 
for  all  boys  in  the  4th  Form,  and  for  those  below  the  first  half  in  the 
other  forms,  \vith  the  exception  of  the  6th  and  upper  5th  Forms. 


Work  done  during  Term  ending  July  29  1861. 


Lessons. 


Number  of  Fupils. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


CIO  to  lOj.  Engaged     with      younger 

I  pupils  in    two    divisions. 

Those  who  have  not  been 
conlirmed  cunio  to  me  to 
^  I  receive  instruction  of    a 

*i  directly  religious  kind,  or 

Iliy  Scripture  questions     - 
S  to  9  Yoiuiger  boys  with  me  pre- 
p.m.       i)aring  Scripture    lessons 
L  lor  the  next  morning 

fl2  to  1.  Gth  Form  pupils  to  construe 

I  Homer's     Odyssey,    XX., 

XXL 
4ito  5.  A  small  number  of  younger 
!  pupils  who  are  not  doing 

well  in  their  form  come  to 
prepare  their  lessons  with 
me    -  -  -  - 

8^  to  9j.  Correcting  verses  with  5th 
Form  pupils  which  have 
been  previously  looked 
over  privately 

8  to  9.  Sophocles  Philoctetes,  pri- 
vate reading  with  Gth 
Form  pupils 

10  toll.  Ovid's  ra^iti,  private  read- 
ing with  Remove  and  Shell 
impils  .  .  - 

11  to  1.  Latin  elegiac  composition, 
4tli  division  ."ith  I'Nirm,  Re- 
move, Shrll.  and  1th  Form. 

6i  to  7i.Correetion  u\'  lyric  vcrseSjRe- 
move.  ShiH.  and  4lh  Form 

8jto  9j.  Correction  oKiriM'k  or  Latin 
verse  eonipositinn,  under 
6th  and  ujJijer  Gth  Form, 
pupils  coming  separately- 

riO  toll.  Remove,  Shell,  and  4th 
Form,  preparation  of  les- 
son for  2ud  scliool  - 

12  to  1.  Correcting  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish themes  of  Gth  Form 
pupils,  one  division  each 
week  .  .  . 

As  on  Monday. 


1  division      -    3 

2  „     about  20 


Variable,  I  to  10. 


19 
"^  About  2«,  some 
>  generally      ab- 
)   sent. 

About  24. 


L  4ito  5. 
ri2  to  1. 

Thursday  -  i. 


Friday 


As  on  I\Ionday.    Gth  Form  - 
to  7-i.As  on  Tuesday.     Remove, 
Shell,  &e.     - 

'10  toll.  AsonMonday,  SjtoOi  5th 
Form,  correction  of  com- 
position .  .  - 
11  to  1.  As  on  Tuesday,  11  tol,  Latin 
lyric  verecs  -  -  - 
Correction  of  composition 
with  under  Gth  and  upi)cr 
Gth  Forms   - 


Saturday       10  toll.  As  on  Wednesday. 


StlMMAItY. 

About  20  hours  thus  employed.  But  this  repre- 
sents but  an  irai»erfcct  view  of  the  time  whieli  is 
sjient  with  my  pnpils,  who  have  constant  acce^^s  to 
me,  and  who  arc  constantly  asking  for  lieljj  in 
verses,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  very  accurate 
return  of  the  time  consumed  upon  my  pupils' 
exercises,  tkc,  which  are  often  conrctcd  at  ii-regu- 
lar  times;  and  there  is  nuich  variety  in  the  lioiirs 
during  the  summer  and  winter  terms,  the  long 
evenings  giving  many  additional  facilities  for 
pui)il-riiom  work. 


About  4. 


Mr.  Watsox,  Classical  Assistant.   Total  Xumber  of  Pupils, 
.30  to  32. 


Work  done  during  Year  September  1860,  July  1861. 


Lessons. 


f  No  special  work  with  pnpils,  except 

previous  to  a  school  confirmation, 

Sunday  --^       when  I  prepare  the  candidates  in  my 

liouse  for  several  Sundays  for  about 

three-quarters  of  an  horn'. 

12  to  1.  Sixth  Form  pvipils  construe, 
e.ff.  Tacitus  or  Pindar, 
&c.,  &c. 

li  to  3^.  Correction  of  verses  \vith 
Remove,  Shell,  4th  Form 
pupils  ,  -  - 

4^  to  5^.  Preparation  of  4th  school 
with  Remove  and  Shell 
pupils  -  -  - 

8  to  9.  Shell  and  4th  Form  pupils 
in  my  house  prei)are  work 
for  next  morning. 


Monday-- 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


From  1  to  5. 

)  Varies        from 
\     about  15  to  IS. 


About  10  to  15. 
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Lessons. 


Tuesday  - 


AVcdnes- 
clay 

Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


r  7^  to  S-^-.  Fifth  Form  pupils  construe. 
e.g..  Homer's  Odyssey,  85 
to  40  lines     - 

10  to  12.   Remove  and  Shell  pupils  con- 

strueOvid's  Fast.ll.about 
40  lines  .  -  - 

11  to  1.  Eeiuove  Shell  and  4th  Form 
pupils  do  Latin  elegiacs,  oc- 
casional help  is  ^iven  them. 

The  verses  of  Gtli  Form, 
2ud  Remove,  and  5th  Form 
pupils  corrected  with  mc  - 
8  to  9.  Preparation  in  the  evunint;  as 
ou  Blonday,  so  throughout 
the  week. 
10  to  11.  Hemove,  Shell,  and  4th  Form 
pupils  prepare  their  2ud 
school.  -  -  - 

45  to   5-^.  Remove  and  Shell  pupils  pre- 
pare 'tth  school 
'12   to   1.  Sixth  Form  "private  reading" 
■*  as  on  Slonday 

ril   to   1.  Remove  Shell  and  4th  Form 
pupils  do  Latin  lyrics;  cor- 
rection of  verses  of  titli,  2ud 
division,    and   5th   Form 
pupils 
to   3 i.  Correction  of  verses  of  Re- 
move, Shell,  :ind4tli  Form 
pupils,  as  on  ^loiiday 
4j  to   5^.  Remove  and  Shell  pupils  prc- 
l^  pare  4th  school 

C 10    to  11.   Remove,  Shell,  and  4ih  Form 
\  pupils  prepare  2nd  school 


SUilMAKY. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Thesday 

Wednesday    - 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

" 

-  Nil. 

-  3J  hours 

-  * 

-  If      „ 

-  1 

-  4<      „ 

-  1 

Total 

- 

-  KU* 

Number  of 
Pupils. 


About  10. 
About  10  to  15. 

15  to  18. 

15  to  18. 

10  to  15. 

1  to5. 

15  to  18. 

15  to  18. 
10  to  15. 
15  to  18. 


The  .^bovc  list  of  work  docs  uot  include  time  spent  (from  5  to  G 
hours  weekly)  in  lookintr  over  aud  correctiiiir  the  composition  of  pupils 
before  it  is  given  back  to  them;  nor  helj)  )L?iven  to  pupils  occisionaily 
bi'l'iire  they  go-in  for  any  special  examination,  as  in  divinity  or  natural 
seii'uce. 

Ily  pupils  also  have  .iccess  to  me  at  any  time  that  they  require  my 
assistance  or  advice,  and  of  such  help  t  liey  frequently  avail  themselves. 
So  that  the  above  abstract  only  imperfectly  represents  the  sum  total 
of  a  tutor's  work. 


*  besides  preparation  of  1st  school  in  the  ovcninK  with  tho  boys  in 
my  house  below  5th  Form. 


Mk.  We.stcott,  Classical  Assistant.    Total  Number  of 
Pdpils,  41. 


Work  done  during  October  Term  1861. 

Number  of 

Lessons. 

Pupils. 

(-10   to  lOJ"  English   Form,"     Gospel  of 

-) 

«.,v.^!>T7    3                       the  day  repeated  and  ex- 
sunaay  ■<                       plained;   various    written 

(          G  to  4. 

r      (irregular). 

V^                      questions      -           -           - 

) 

r  lt|  to  10.  Looking  over  5th  Form  com- 

1                        i)Osition        .           .           - 

lor  2. 

12   to    1.  Sixth  Form,  private  reading. 

Monday  -- 

(Horace,  Epp.  II.)  - 

8 

15  to   55.  Preparation   of    work    with 
Shell  pupils,  looking  over 

}       " 

5th  Form  compositions*    - 

C  75  to   8i,  5th   Form,   private  reading, 

Homer  Iliad,  VI.,  part  of 

VIL   -           -           -           . 

7 

9}  to  10.  Looking  over  5th  Form  com- 

Tucsday  •{                       position 

lor  2. 

10   toll.  Shell,  private  reading,  Ovid 

Fasti  (II.  III.) 

21 

11    to   1.   Shell  and  ith  Form  do  verses. 

26 

L  li  to   5-5.  Correct  verses. 

C  9i  to  10.  Looking  over  5th  Form  cora- 

Wednes-  1                       positions 

2 

day       -)10   toll.   Shell  preparation  of  work. 
(_  IS  to    54.  (As  Monday). 

Tlinrsrinv  ^  ^»  t°  !"•   ^^  Monday. 
Thursday  |j.^   to    1.   As  Monday. 

(  9!  to  10.  As  Tuesday. 
Friday    -.J  11    to   1.  As  Tuesday. 

C  4^  to   5^.  As  Wednesday. 

C  9J  to  10.  As  Wednesday. 

Saturday  i.  10   to  11.  As  Wednesday. 

(.  4i  to    55.  As  Thursday. 

t 

Summary. 

6th  Form  pupils,  (S)  say  lessons          -    2   hours 

5tli  Form  pupils,  (7)  say  lessons          -    1        „ 

Do.  correct  composition           -          ■     25      „ 

Shell  pupils  (21)  say  lessons     -          -    1        „ 

„          prepare  lessons     -          -    5        „ 

„          correct  composition        -    2        „ 

writo  composition           -    4        ,, 

4th  Form  pupils  (5),  the  same  witll 

exception  of  pnvatc  reading  -          -  11        „ 

Total           -          -  28i 

*  Every  evening  I  examine  the  work  of  the  (7)  boys  in  my  house 

and  help  them  in  tho  preparation  of  it ;  but  the  tim 

c  is  not  fixed. 

TABLE  E. 
HARROW. 


EETDTtN  as  to  Pupil-room  Work  by  Rev,  Wm.  Oxenham. 


In  this  department  my  arrangement  of  liours  and  labour  is  in 
some  deji^rue  peculiar  and  differential,  ovvinj:^  to  two  causes.  First, 
because  after  about  25  years  of  labour  at  Harrow  in  the  double 
capacity  usually  sustained  by  a  tutor,  I  seceded  from  tlie  Form  work 
in  school,  taking  care  that  it  should  be  efficiently  carried  on,  and 
at  my  expense.  Secondly,  because  my  pupils  are  nearly,  or  entirely, 
confined  to  those  under  my  own  roof.  The  times  and  details 
of  employment  with  pupils  are  therefore  substantially  equal  or 
equivalent  to  those,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Harris's  or  Sir.  Drury's 
pupil  room  ;  but  my  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  these  are 
somewhat  different,  and  (except  as  to  every  appointed  lesson  or 
exercise,  limited  by  rule,  as  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 


days) the  same  work  may  be  done  at  somewliat  varying  hours,  and 
often  more  time  given  to  correction  of  exercises,  or  as  the  need 
may  be,  than  it  would  be  easy  for  all  so  to  appropriate.  But  no 
tabular  statement  can  approach  to  an  expl.anation  of  the  times  and 
modes,  in  which  attention  is  given,  inlJuence  exerted,  aid  and 
advice  in  school  or  other  matters  of  graver  or  lighter  import 
supplied  to  domestic  pupils,  singly  or  combined,  at  the  obvious 
cost,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  privacy,  Jeisure,  and  freedom.  After  all 
that  can  be  definitely  stated,  a  pri\ate  tutor  must  be  chiefly  respon- 
sible to  the  parents,  who  confide  in  him,  and  to  liis  own  conscience, 
for  the  diligent  and  faithful  execution  of  his  ofiice. 


3  Q 
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Mk.  Charles  Evans,  Assistant  Classical  Master.     Total 
Number  of  Pupils,  52. 


Work  done  during  Half-year  ending  Decemljer  1860. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Sunday    - 
Monday  - 

Tuesday- 

Wednes- 
day     - 

Thursday 

Friday    - 
Saturday 

No  lessons  with  private  pupils. 
Ili  to  12*.  Verse   composition,  or  Iliad, 

XXII.,  Miildlc  Srhool 
124  to   14.  Composition.  I'lipir  School  - 
8   to  94p.m.  Pre])ai\itiiiTi  ..f  1st  ksson, 
^                     composition,  Lower  School 
^  2   to   44.  Revision   of  verse  exercises. 

Middle  School. 
101  to  124.  Eevision  of  composition,  Up- 
per School. 
124  to  14.  Tacitus,  Annals,  I.  (6th  Form) 
84  to   94  p.m.  Ai-istophanes  Vespie  (6th 
Form)            -           -          " 
ril4  to  124.  Iliad,  XXII..  Jliddle  School. 
124  to   14.  Aristophanes  Vespa;,  Upper 

School 
8   to   94  P.M.  Preparation  of  1st  lesson, 
composition,  Lower  School 
'lOi  to  12J.  Eevision  of  composition.  Up- 
per School. 
124  to   14.  Tacitus,  Annals,  I.,  6th  Form 
84  to   94  P.M.  Aristophanes  Vespro,  6th 
Form              -           -           ■ 
ril4  to  124.  Iliad  XXII.,  Middle  School. 
124  to   14.  Aristophanes  Vespffi,  Upper 

School. 
84  to  94  P.M.  Preparation  of  1st  lesson, 

Lower  School. 
No  lessons  with  pupils. 

21 
15 

S 

S 

5 

15 
S 

3 
5 

Summary. 

6th  Form  Pupils  -          -    4   lessons. 
Upper  School       -           -    2       do. 

Do                  -           -    5    hours  composition. 
Middle  School      -          -    S   lessons. 

Do.                 -          -    2i  hours  composition. 
Lower  School       -           -    4i  hours. 

21 

Mr.  Chas.  a.  Anstet,  Classical  Assistant  Master.     Totai- 
Number  of  Pupils,  38. 

Work  done  during  the  Year  ending  Midsummer  1861. 

Iiessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday.                                    

r  Tipper  School  at 'm  to  li       - 

Middle  Ditto       •mtol25       -   .       - 

Copies  looked  over  at  various  times, 

Monday  -<    ^|,gsj,  „f  jjjg  ijoys  of  my  house  after 

locking  up ;  Lower  School  Pupils  prc- 

L  paring  lessons  from  8  to  !)  or  9i 

C  Copies  of  Middle  School  looked  over 

,       \       ft-om24to+5,  andaftain  (thoseof  my 

Tuesday- ■<       ^^^  house)  in  the  evening  from  7 

C     to8 

Wednesday  Same  as  on  Monday. 

f  Copies  of  ITpper  School  from  3  P.M.  to 
Thursdays       4;  and  after  locking  up,  those  of  my 
t      own  house          -                     -           ■ 
Friday     -    Same  as  on  Monday  and  "Wednesday. 
Saturday. 

Averaging  10 
Do.      20 

4 

20 

10 

• 

StTMMAET. 

Greek  or  Latin  Lessons— Upper  School    -  .3 

Middle  do.         -  » 

Copies,  prose  or  verse— Upper  School        -  2 

„                    Middle  do.           -  1 

Preparing  1st  lessons— Lower  do.              -  3 

*  A  lesson  in  some  Greek  or  Latin  author. 

Mr.  Arnold,  Classical  Assistant  Master.     Total  Nujiber  of 
Pupils,  50. 

Work  done  during  the  Year  ending  June  1861. 

Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday.                                   

rLUtol2i  Homer  11.,  XXII.,  or  Homer 

U.,  VI. 

Hi  to  14  Aristophanes      Vespa-,       oi 
Monday-^                      Herodotus,  II.     - 

1    8Jto   94  Grammar:  Latin  and  Greek; 
i                      with    Bradley   and   Ellis's 
L                    Exercises      .       -       .       - 

25* 
15 

6 

Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


9  to  11.  Correcting  copies. 

24  to   44  Latin  verse  composition 

.54  to  64  Homer  II.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,  or 
Thucydides,  III.,  1  to  60, 
with  translations  of  unseen 
bits  from  Greek  to  English, 
and  from  English  to  Greek 

14  to  124  (As  Monday,  114.)  - 
124  to   14  Aristophanes      Vespse,       or 
Herodotus,  II.      - 

84  to   94  Grammar,  Latin  and  Greek 
with    Bradley  and    Ellis's 
Exercises      -       -       .       - 

55  to   64  As  Tuesday,  64        -       -       - 
114  to  124  As  Monday,  114 
124  to  14  Aristoph-ines       Vespie,      or 
Herodotus,  II.      -      - 

84  to   94  Grammar,  Latin  and  Greek ; 
Mith    Bradley   and   Ellis's 
Exercises       .        -        .        - 
Saturday-     54  to    64  As  Tuescla.y,  54       -       -       - 


Tuesday-.^ 


Wednes- 
day    - 

Thursday- 
Friday 


Summary. 

3  lessons  a  week  with  each  set  of  pupils. 
This  summary  can  do  no  more  than  give  a  gcner.nl 
outline  of  a  tutor's  work  with  his  inipils.  Such 
work  as  pn'i)arinir  ]iupils  for  confirmation ;  pre- 
l)aring  pupils  of  dillVrent  degrees  of  proficieiicy  for 
examination  at  tixford  or  Cambridge;  helping 
pupils  to  fill  up  gaps  left  in  their  early  education, 
is  scarcely  capable  of  specification. 


6 

25 

15 


6 
6 

25 


*The  above  numbers  are  the  average  numbers  of  the  se\  :;ral  sets  lor 
the  year ;  exactly,  they  are  244, 144,  54,  54. 


Mr.  PjI  rrows,  Classical  Assistant  Master. 
OF  Pupils,  50. 


Total  Nc^iheh 


Work  done  dm'ing  the  Year  ended  at  Summer  Holidays,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


<  Divinity  with  each  in  turn 
X      in  the  evening. 
114  to  124.  Virgil,  iEneid  IX.,  600  lines ; 

Homer's  Iliad,  Book  VI. 
124  to   14.  Aristoph.  Vespse;  Herodotus, 
Book  II..  73  chapters 
8    to   94.  Lessons  for  next  morning, 

and  composition 
94  to  lOi.  Portions  of  Thucydides,  Vir- 
gil, Grote,  &c.,  with  com- 
position 
L  74  to   94.  Latin  verses     -  .  . 

"day""*-'  {  ^•™'=  ="  Monday. 

"Thursday  Same  as  Tuesday, 

Friday     -  Same  as  Monday. 

Saturday  Any  extra  work  required, 


Sunday 


Monday  ■ 


Tuesday  ■ 


25 
12 
10 


25  same  set  as  on 
Monday. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Jex  Blake,  Classical  Assistant  Master.     Totai, 
NusiBER  OP  Pupils,  50. 


Work  done  during  the  Half-year  ending  June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 
(not  in- 
cluded in  J, 
Sum- 
mary.) 

Monday  - 


74  to  94.  (During  the  8  weeks  prece- 
ding the  May  confirmation) 
p.ortly  individually,  partly 
altogether.     -       .       .       - 


Tuesday 


ItolOJ. 
i  to  124. 
;  to   14. 

r  9j  to  105. 

10}  to  llf . 

J    25  to   4. 

G   to   7. 


1-114  to  124 

124  to  14. 

Si  to  10. 


Wedncs- 
da,v    - 


Thur 


r  94  to  10}, 
1 104  to  llj 

rsdayJ   «  »»  '' 


Ofiyssey,  part  of  6th  Form     - 
,  Composition,  Middle  School - 
,  Composition,  Upper  School  - 
Odyssey,  part  of  6th  Form     - 
.  Composition     (individually) 
Upper  School        -       .       . 
Composition       (individually) 
Middle  School       .       .       - 
Or  later  in  summer,  compo- 
sition (individually)  "Upper 

School 

.  Iliad  VI,  Middle  School 
.  Herodotus.  Upper  School 
(Minus  10  minutes  interval 
of      house     prayers)      6th 
pupils   to    composition    or 

paper      

With      backward       fellows 
Latin  prose  for  Oxford  ma- 
triculation    .       -       -       - 
,  Odyssey,  part  of  6th  Form    - 
.  Compo'sition     (individually) 
"Upper  School        -       .       - 
(Unless,  rarely,  ?ot  through 
between  9   or  10^  a.m.  on 
"Wednesday)       composition 
(individually)              "Upper 
School 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


18 
19 
11 

10 

18 


9 

18 
19 


3 
11 
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Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Friday 


Saturday. 


■  9J  to  lOJ.  Odj-ssey,  part  of  6th  Form     - 
114  to  124.  Jliad  VI,  Middle  School 
124  to    l|.  Herodotus,  Upper  School 
Sj  to  10.    (As  Wednesday)  other  BtU 

jHipils 

With  backward,  Latin  prose 
besides  -       -       -       -       - 


SuaoiAKT. 

CoiTection  of  Form  copies  -  Gi-  hours. 

Tutor  composition  or  scholarship 

jjapers       •  -  -  -  5i     „ 

Reading  authors      -  -  -  8      „ 

20       „ 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday    - 
Friday 


3 

5 

31 

Si 

*S 

20 


hours. 


2 

IS 
19 

■i 

3 


N.B.  Eather  less  asEsamination  approaches ;  rather  more  if  any  Pupil 
is  goins  up  for  Oxford  Scholarship. 


Mr.  Butler,  Classical  Assistant. 
Pdpils,  50. 


Total  Nujiber  of 


Work  done  during  the  Half-year  ending  Christmas  I860. 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Sunday.  • 

C  9i-  to  lOi.  Composition ;  Latin  prose  - 
I  Hi  to  12^.  Virgil,  iEneid,  IX.,  or  Latin 
Monday-.^  verse  composition 

12^  to   1^.  Al'istophanes,     Vesp-t?,      or 
Latin  prose  composition     - 
T.0   to  12.    Composition  of  Upper  School 
pupils  (5th  and    20)    cor- 
rected     

2\  to  4.    Compositionof  Middle  School 

pupils  con'ected  -       -       . 

(Say)  7  to  85.  Composition  of  rest   of 

Upper  School  corrected 
9  to  10.    Composition,       or       Virgil, 
Georgic  II.    - 
1  Hi  to  124.  Virgil,  ^neid,  IX. 
1^124  to   14.  Aristophanes,  Vesp«     - 

!S|  to  12.  Composition  of  Upper  School 
]5upils  corrected  ,  if  not 
finished  then  resumed  on 
Friday  evening  for  (say)  an 
hour,  from  6  to  7 
r  Same  as  Wednesday  -  -  ,  . 
-}  (6  to  7.  generally.)  Compr)sition  of 
L  Upper  School  resumed, 

r  2   to   3     ExtraCompositionwiththose 
Saturday-)  who  are  weak  in  prose  or 

i^  verse. 


Tuesday-- 


Wednes- 
day 


Thursday 


Frid.iy 


Summary. 

ConstTuinp  (Latia  and  Greek) 
Composition         -       -       - 
Composition,  correcting 


•    6  hoiurs. 

■  3      ., 

■  lOi    „ 

19i 


5  (6th  Form). 
22(Middle  School). 

23  (Upper  School).! 
"115     (Fifth    and  I 

S-  Twenty  of  Up- , 
J    per  School).       1 

22(MiddleSchool).' 

8  (Lower  5th). 

5  (6th  Form). 
22(MiddleSchool).! 
23  (Upper  School).' 


23 (Upper  School), 

(Same  as  Wed- 
nesday,) 


N.B.— This  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  a  tutor's  work  with  his  pupils. 
He  is  continually  helping  them  in  little  things,  which  take  up  much 
time,  though  not  admitting  of  specification. 

The  times  of  work  were  the  same  from  Christmas  1860  to  Mid- 
stimincr  1861. 

The  work  done  was,  with  6th,  Virgil,  Eclogues  ;  with  Upper 
School,  Herod.,  Lib.  II.,  about  70  Chapters;  with  Middle  School,  Homer, 
II.  XXII. 


Mr.  Hdtchinson,  Classical  Assistant. 
Pupils,  50. 


Total  Number  of 


Work  done  during  Year  1861. — Aug.  to  Dec.   1860;  Feb.  to 
June  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday.  

f  9    to  10.   Aristophanes  Vespse,  1-1,100 ; 
Tacitus  Annales,  XIII.;  Ci- 
I  cero  pro  lege  Manilla 

I  114  to  125.  Virgil,    iEneid,    IX.,   1-620; 
I  Iliad,  VI. 

Mnnrlnv  -J  I-*  '°  1^-  Aristophanes  Vespa;,  1-1,100; 
Monday  -j  Herodotus  II.,  72  chapters. 

(Oq  Monday  very  frequently 
do  composition  with  both 
Upper  and  Middle  School 
pupils,  instead  of  con- 
struing.) 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


■1,  6th  Form. 


I,    Middle 
School. 


21,  Upper  School 


Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

r  9   to  12.   Look    over    composition   of 
Ujjper  School  pupils,  taking 
Tuesday-^    ,,  ,      .       each  separately. 

^    1    2ito   4.   Look    over    composition    of 
Middle  School  pupils,  each 
L                      one  separately. 

("  9  to  10.    Sixth  pupils  as  on  Monday  - 
Wednes-  ),,,  ^^  ,.,,-)  Middle  and  Upper  School 
^y     •  1 1 94  tn  T?'  C    I"iP'ls  as  oil  Monday,  only 
\.  ^       ^»V     always  construing 

("  9  to  12.   Look    over    composition  of 
Thursdays                     Upper  School  pupils,  each 
C                     separately. 

(-  9   to  10.  ■) 
Friday   -j  114  to  12i.  >  As  on  Wednesday. 
(.124  to  1.  ) 

f  114  to  124.  Take  any  pupils  iul 
composition    who 
Saturday                        a^-e  especially  back-      ^epa,  ^ 

124  to  14.  Look  over  composi- 
l,                     tion  of  6th  pupils  -J 

{    i 
{    i 

Summary.' 

("Aristophanes  Vespje,  1-1,100. 
Bead  with  |  Cicero  pro  lege  Maniha. 
6th  Form-!  Tacitus  Annales,  Xill. 
pupils  .       Besides  frequent  comijosition  and 

L    general  papers. 
With        (■  Aristophanes  Vcsp!c,l-l,100;~l 
Upper      -j     Herodotus,  Book    II.,  72       and 
School.     (     chapters      -          -          •)■  compo- 
With  Mid- (•  Virgil,    ^neid,    IX.,  1-620;  I    sition. 
die  School.  I     Iliad,  Book  VI.       -          -J 
Average  of  hoiu-s  per  week,  19  to  20. 

Mr.  Mobeblt,  Classical  Assistant.     Total  ^JJumber  of 
Pupn,s,  36. 

Work  done  during  the  Year. 

Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday  -     None. 

n.14  to  124.  Homer,(VirgUinthealternate 

half-year)  or  Latin  verses  - 

Mondav  -,    ^^  *°  !"«•  Dcm*ithones 
monaay  -,  y,^  ^^   ^^  j^j^y  (.\ristoph.anes)  - 

74  to   84.  Latin  Grammar,  &c..  Lower 

L                    School. 

r  3i  to   34.  Correction    of    composition 
Tuesday  -(                      verse,  with  Middle  School 

U                    Toupils.                            • 

r  94  to  104.  Demosthenes. 
Wednes-  J  114  to  124.  Homer,  or  Virgil, 
day     -   1 124  to   14.  Livy,  or  Aristophanes. 

L  74  to   14.  Grammar,&e.,LowerSchool. 

C  2i               Composition  prose  and  verse 
Thursday-j                      (L.atin)       corrected     with 

(.                     Upper  School  pupils. 

C  94  to  104.  Demosthenes. 
Tfrid-iv    J  11*  *°  !-*•  Homer  or  Virgil. 
Jinaay-  -i  j24to   14.  Livy,  or  Aristophanes. 

L  74  to   84.  Grammar,  &c..  Lower  School. 
Saturday  -                   None. 

20 
1 

7 

SumiAiSY. 
Homer,  &c.         -           -           -    3  hours. 
Demosthenes      -           -          -    24    „ 
Livy         -           -          -           -    3      „ 
Grammar            -          -          -    3      „ 

Me.  Scott,  Classical  Assistant.     ToT.iL  Nun 
27  minimum,  46  maximum. 

:ber  of  Pupils, 

Work  done  during  Year  ended  Midsummer  1861. 

Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Sunday     -  None. 

T,,     - f  114  to  124.  Latin  prose  composition 

Monday -^^.^jju  14.              Ditto   - 

^  Composition  looked  over  with  Upper 
™       ,        )                     School  pupils. 
Tuesday  j   ^^^^   ^_    j,ij,|ip  s,,|,g„i  puyHj^  i^^^. 

\                    iug  over  verses. 

■nr  J  „„    (■  94  to  10}.  Sixth  tutor 
i^„        ■?  IH  to  124.  Classical  lesson.  Homer 
•'^y       "  (.124  to   14.  Classical  lesson,  Herodotus  - 

™,        ,      (■  Composition  looked  over  with  Upper 
Thmsdaj  1                ,     school  pupils. 

f  Composition  looked  over  with  Upper 

1                      School  pupils. 

^Middle  School 
)     pupils,  19-27. 
j  Upper    School 
(.    pupils,  10-12. 

n  bov. 

MidiUe,  19-27 
-,     boys. 

Upper,  10-12 
L    boys. 

TABLE  E. 
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Lessons. 


Friday  -■(  114  to  12^.  Classical  lesson    Homer  or 

Virgil  -  -  -  - 

Classical  lesson,  Herodotus 

x^  or  Livy  -  -  - 

Saturday   -  9i  to  lOJ.  Sixth  tutor.     - 


■  ■i  114  to  v^i. 
124  to  IJ. 


SUMMAKT. 

ConstruinK 
Composition 
Correcting  exercises    - 


•  6  hours. 

•  2      „ 
■    V      „ 

IB 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


19-27 


10-12 
1 


N  "B  —"Upper  School  pupils  bring  each  two  exercises  a  week  to  be 
looked  over,  these  take,  on  an  average,  from  10  to  15  nnnutes  per  exer- 
cise. 6th  Form  pupils  bring  two  exercises,  or  translations,  as  the  case 
may  be.  


Me.  Pekcival,  Mathematical  Assistant.     Total  Number  of 
PrriLS,  15. 


Work  done  during  the  Half-year  ending  Midsummer  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 
Monday. 

rr.,„=,i„„  yia  to  1-i.  Pupils  in  the  Upper  School  ■ 
Tuesday  |  gjto  3i.  Ditto  Middle  School  • 
■Wednes• 

day. 
Thursday  -  Same  as  Tuesday. 
Friday. 
Saturday  -  Same  as  Tuesday. 


SnMMAKT. 

The  pupils  work  separately,  each  doing  what  he 
requires  most,— arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  or  tri- 
gonometry. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


10 

s 


Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson.     Total  Number  of  Pupils,  2G  Mathe- 
matical, 2  in  the  Laboratorj-  (8  from  Christmas  to 
June  1861). 


Work  done  during  the  Half-year  ending  Dec.  1861. 


Lessons. 


Sunday. 
Monday. 

Tuesday  {^^^^   H- 
■^*"«s-  {  7  to   9i.  P.M. 

Thursday  {!«*»   f 

Saturday {ll|t»  H' 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Eat'h  pui)il  comes  nominally  for  an  hour  (genei-ally  an  hourand  a 
half,  occasionally  two  hours)  three  times  a  week.  The  number  of 
pupils  preseut  at  any  time  is  very  rarely  greater  than  ei.^ht.  Each  is 
working  separately  at  subjects  varying  from  the  ditTerential  calculus 
to  vulj^r  fractions.  17  hours  a  week  are  given  to  26  pupils.  The 
laboratory  adjoins  my  school,  and  is  open  at  all  times,  except  Monday 
afternoon.  Pupils  work  there  whenever  they  please.  Tutor  in  the 
evening:s  is  in  one  of  the  boarding  houses  where  1  have  eight  pupils. 


Mr.  Elsee,  Mathematical  Assistant. 
Pupils,  20. 


Total  'Ndmber  of 


Work  done  during  the  Half-year  ending  Midsummer  1861. 


Lessons. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Sunday, 

Monday. 

Tuesday  {%\°^^- 

Wednes- 
day. 

Thursday  {iy«   ^- 

Friday    -[l25to   U.  Mathematic 
Saturday  {IH  to  12|, 


Mathematics  ■ 
Mathematics  - 


Mathematics 
Mathematics 


Mathematics  ■ 
Mathematics  • 


9 
11 


11 
9 


In  gener.al  the  pupils  work  individually,  the  subjects  being  algebra, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  trigonometry. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mathematical  Assistant.     Total  Number  op 
Pupils,  42. 

Work  done  during  the  Year. 

Lessons. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Mouday 


f  8i  tu   9i.  I  am  working  \vith  the  boys 
I  in  my  house,  who  are  in  the 

I  Lower  School.    I  see  that 

they  know  their  1st  lessons, 
and  then  do  some  extra  work 
with  them,  either  composi- 
tion, or  Ca;sar  or  Xenophon 


(Hi  to  IS.") 

Tuesday  i   S,i  to  6J.  >  Mathematical  pupils. 

(.  7J  to  8}.; 

Wcdnes-  (  94  to  105.  Mathematical  pupils, 

day     -   (.  8i  to  95.  As  on  Monday. 

fllito  15.-) 

Thursday  <   3i  to  6J.  f  Mathematical  pupils. 

(.  7i  to  8i.) 

("125 
Friday  -  j   84 

(-115  to  15.") 

Saturday  ■;   2i  to  5}.  >  Mathematical 

(.  7i  to  8{.; 


125  to   15.  Mathematical  pupils. 
"4  to   9i.  As  on  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day. 


pupils. 


SUMMAET. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


-  1 

-  6 

-  2 

-  6 


23 


N.B.    Each  pupil  is  with  me  3  hours  a  week. 

Most  of  my  pupils  work  at  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid.  About 
half  a  dozen  are  working  at  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  &c.  The 
number  of  pupils  varies  from  3  to  10  at  a  time. 
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0. 

*TABULAR  ANALYSES  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE 

Tabular  Analysis,  No.  1  ...... 

The  Numbers  of  all  Boys,  Foundationers  and  Non-foundationers,  in  each  School  and 


Eton. 

Winchester. 

Westminstek. 

Charterhouse. 

St.  Paul's. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

F 

N. 

F.l 

^.         F. 

N.         F.N. 

F. 

N.           F.N. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

I.    - 

16 

16 

32 

It 

7 

2: 

15 

3 

18 

10 

3 

13 

18 

18 

IL      - 

10 

23 

33 

14 

t               5 

H 

11 

3 

14 

8 

9 

17 

15 

15 

in.     - 

6 

34 

40 

15 

22 

34 

t             7 

8 

15 

6 

5 

11 

18 

18 

IV.      - 

5 

33 

38 

U 

19 

31 

3 

10 

13 

9 

11 

20 

20 

20 

V.      - 

4 

38 

42 

i 

19 

2" 

4 

10 

14 

3 

10 

13 

20 

20 

VI.      - 

3 

41 

44 

i 

19 

2' 

0 

16 

16 

3 

16 

19 

20 

20 

vn.     - 

2 

40 

42 

c 

27 

2- 

... 

14 

14 

2 

7 

9 

14 

14 

vin.    - 

5 

38 

43 

10 

IC 

) 

12 

12 

3 

1 

10 

16 

16 

IX.      - 

1 

37 

38 

.. 

9 

9 

1 

3 

4 

... 

X.     - 

0 

39 

39 

... 

7 

7 

... 

XI.     - 

2 

37 

39 

... 

3 

3 

... 

... 

... 

xn.    - 

1 

38 

39 

1 

1 

XIII.      - 

5 

39 

44 

... 

XIV.      - 

36 

36 

•• 

... 

XV.      - 

36 

36 

•• 

•  •• 

•• 

• 

... 

... 

XVI.      - 

37 

37 

•■ 

... 

... 

xvn.     - 

... 

48 

48 

... 

xvin.     - 

27 

28 

.. 

... 

XIX.      - 

31 

31 

.. 

■• 

... 

XX.      - 

23 

23 

... 

... 

XXI.      - 

13 

13 

... 

XXII.      - 

Total    - 

18 

18 

... 

61 

722 

783 

6i 

128 

19- 

40 

96 

136 

45 

71 

116 

141 

141 

F.,  Foundationers.  N,,  Non-loundationers. 

The  Returns  supplied  by  Eton  have  not  furnished  materials  out  of  which  Nos.  2,  7,  and  8  could  be  completely  framed.     The 
f  A  "  Division  "  does  not  in  these  Tables  always  represent  a  group  of  boys  ordinarily  taught  iu  School  by  one  Master. 

Tabular  Analysis,  No.  2- 
Numbers  of  Boys  quitting  School  from  each  Division,  and  placed  in  each  Division 


Eton. 

WniCHESTEK. 

Westminster. 

Charterhouse. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

I.    - 

32 

27 

22 

0 

21 

13 

0 

13 

4 

0 

II.     - 

32 

14 

3 

0 

•    14 

}    »{ 

0 

17 

1 

0 

in.    - 

40 

... 

... 

38 

2 

15 

1 

11 

2 

0 

IV.     - 
V.      - 

38 
42 

12 

31 

27 

}    •{ 

1 
7 

13 

14 

}    *{ 

1 

3 

17 
13 

1 
0 

0 
3 

VI.      - 

44 

14 

27 

3 

19 

16 

3 

3 

19 

3 

17 

VII.      - 

42 

... 

27 

3 

11 

14 

3 

10 

9 

9 

6 

via     - 

43 

... 

10 

•V 

6 

12 

1 

10 

14 

1 

3 

IX.      - 

38 

9 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

X.      - 

39 

... 

"... 

7 

0 

3 

... 

XI.      - 

39 

... 

3 

0 

5- 

... 

XII.      - 

39 

... 

•• 

1 

0 

5 

... 

... 

xm.    - 

44 

... 

... 

... 

XIV.      - 

36 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

. 

XV.      - 

36 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

•  ct 

XVL      - 

37 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

xvn.     - 

48 

... 

... 

... 

xvm.     - 

28 

•• 

... 

... 

xrs.     . 

31 

... 

... 

•  • 

... 

... 

XX.     - 

23 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

XXL     - 

13 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

•  •• 

xxn.    - 

18 

... 

... 

... 

•  •■ 

A.,  Number  in  each  Division. 


B.,  Number  quitting  from  each  Division. 
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Meechant  Taylors'. 

Harkow. 

RnoBT. 

SHREWSBnBT. 

All 

THE  Schools. 

r. 

N. 

F.N.     F 

N. 

F.N. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

23 

23 

3      28 

31 

7 

35 

42 

0 

13 

13 

107 

105 

212 

26 

26 

1      30 

31 

4 

24 

28 

2 

8 

10 

91 

102 

193 

31 

31 

2      32 

34 

5 

30 

35 

3 

11 

14 

99 

142 

231 

18 

<•• 

18 

2      32 

34 

3 

31 

34 

1 

20 

21 

73 

156 

229 

23 

... 

23 

1      31 

32 

2 

31 

33 

5 

11 

16 

70 

150 

220 

25 

25 

3      31 

34 

3 

35 

38 

4 

14 

18 

69 

172 

241 

32 

32 

2      34 

36 

7 

30 

37 

4 

13 

17 

63 

165 

228 

30 

.. 

30 

3      33 

36 

6 

28 

34 

4 

10 

14 

67 

138 

205 

27 

•  •* 

27 

4      33 

37 

4 

28 

32 

3 

5 

8 

40 

115 

155 

27 

27 

2      32 

34 

3 

26 

29 

... 

1 

1 

32 

105 

137 

... 

6      30 

36 

3 

27 

30 

... 

... 

11 

97 

108 

•  •* 

... 

4      32 

36 

1 

26 

27 

6 

97 

103 

•  ■• 

.*• 

0      32 

32 

6 

36 

42 

... 

... 

11 

107 

118 

•  •• 

... 

... 

17 

17 

8 

6 

14 

8 

59 

67 

- 

... 

... 

4 

4 

4 
2 

4 
0 

8 
2 

I 

... 

4 
2 
0 

1 

44 
37 
48 
27 
31 
23 
13 
18 

48 
39 
48 
28 
31 
23 
13 
•  18 

262 

262      C 

i3     431 

464 

68 

397 

465 

26 

106 

132 

745 

1,951 

2,696 

F.N.,  Both  Foundationers  and  Non-foundationers. 

Eeturcs  from  Winchester  are  imperfect  in  the  information  given  for  No.  2.     Harrow  is  not  quite  perfect  in  reference  to  the  same  table. 
Two  (or  sometimes  three)  small  "  divisions,"  or  classes  designated  by  distinct  names,  occasionally  form  one  such  group. 

-----  Tabular  Analysis,  No.  2. 

on  coming  to  School,  in  each  School,  in  the  Twelve  Months  which  ended  July  1861. 


St.  Paul's. 


B. 


18 
15 
18 
20 
20 
20 
14 
16 


10 
3 
4 

2 
6 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
5 
14 


Merchant  Taylors'. 


A. 


B. 


23 
26 
31 

18 
23 
25 

30 
30 

27 
27 


12 

11 

13 

3 

o 

4 
4 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
3 
6 
40 


Harrow. 


31 
31 
35 
36 
32 
34 
36 
39 
37 
35 
36 
36 
32 
17 
4 


22 

15 

11 

14 

8 

10 

8 

9 

5 


}   '{ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

10 

19 

25 

18 

22 

20 

6 


RnGBT. 


A. 


42 
28 
35 
34 
33 
38 
37 
34 
32 
29 
30 
27 
42 
14 
8 


B. 


25 
5 
7 
8 
6 
9 
9 
5 

17 
0 
4 

10 
6 


C. 


0 
0 
1 
10 
1 


}■'{ 
}"{ 


33 
0 
0 

2-2 
3 
0 
1 


Shrewsbury. 


13 

10 
14 
21 
16 
18 
17 
14 
8 


}■■{ 
}"{ 
}   '{ 


c. 


4 

5 

4 

11 

2 

13 

11 

19 

4 


C,  Number  placed  in  each  Division. 
3R  2 
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The  average  A 

ge,  highest  A 

ge,  and  lowes  i 

— 

Eton. 

WlNCHESTEIt. 

Westminsteh. 

ClIARTEKHOUSE.         9 

II. 

A. 

L. 

H. 

A. 

L. 

II. 

A. 

L. 

H. 

A. 

L. 

T.  M. 

Y.  M. 

T.  M. 

T.   M. 

r.  M. 

T.   M. 

Y.   M. 

Y.   M. 

Y.   M. 

Y.   M. 

Y.   II. 

Y.   M. 

I. 

18  5 

17  6 

16  6 

18  7 

17  4 

15  11 

18  9 

17  5 

15  2 

19   1 

17  G 

16  2 

II. 

18  9 

17  3 

15  5 

18  6 

16  3 

14  0 

18  9 

17  0 

13  10 

18  7 

16  G 

14  2 

III. 

18  11 

17  3 

14  8 

19  0 

16  0 

14  5 

18  10 

IG  3 

14  7 

17  6 

15  11 

14  7 

IV. 

18  4 

16  6 

15  1 

17  4 

15  1 

12  9 

17  11 

15  7 

13  7 

17  6 

15  2 

12  11 

V. 

18  4 

16  2 

13  9 

16  9 

14  5 

12  7 

17  6 

15  5 

13   7 

15  10 

13  10 

11  10 

VI. 

17  10 

16   1 

14  4 

16  8 

14  5 

12  0 

16  0 

14  4 

12  6 

16  6 

13  6 

11  2 

VII. 

17  6 

15  7 

13  7 

16  7 

14  8 

11  11 

16  8 

14  2 

12  5 

14  2 

12  5 

10  10 

vra. 

17  3 

14  11 

11  11 

IG  11 

14  9 

11  lU 

IG  5 

13  7 

12  4 

13  11 

12  2 

10  7 

IX. 

16  11 

15  4 

13  9 

... 

12  11 

11  11 

10  6 

10  10 

10  4 

9  8    1 

X. 

17  2 

15  2 

13  G 

... 

13  0 

11   9 

10  0 

XI. 

IG  10 

14  4 

11  11 

13  0 

11   8 

10  9 

XII. 

17  0 

14  8 

11   6 

... 

10  4 

10  4 

10  4 

xnL 

16  7 

14  0 

12  4 

... 

... 

.;. 

XIV. 

17  0 

14  9 

12  7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..'. 

XV. 

16  4i 

14  0 

14  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

XVI. 

15  8 

13  9 

10  10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

xvn. 

16  0 

13  6 

11  10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

xvin. 

15  9 

14  0 

10  8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

XIX. 

15  7 

13  3 

11   1 

... 

... 

... 

XX. 

14  3 

12  6 

10  2 

... 

... 

.'.. 

XXI. 

13  8 

11  8 

•  10  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

XXII. 

13  6 

10  3 

8  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

H,,  Highest  age. 


A.,  Average  pge. 


Tabular  Analysis,  No.  4.  -----  - 

The  average  Age  of  all  Boys,  Foundationers,  and  Non- 


Etok. 

Winchester. 

W 

ESTMINSTER. 

ClIARTEHnOUSE. 



F. 

N. 

F.N. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

F. 

N. 

F.N. 

L 

Y.  M. 

17  5 

Y.   M. 

17  G 

Y.   M. 

17   6 

Y.  JI. 

17   3 

Y.   31. 

17  8 

Y.  M. 

17  4 

Y.   M. 

17  4 

Y.   M. 

17  7 

Y.   M. 

17  5 

Y.   M. 

17  6 

Y.   HI. 

17  6 

Y.  jr. 
17  6 

II. 

16  8 

17  C 

17  3 

15  10 

17  5 

IG  3 

17  4 

15  6 

17  0 

16  3 

16  9 

16  6 

in. 

16  2 

17  5 

17  3 

15  2 

16  5 

16  0 

IG   1 

16  8 

16  3 

15  7 

16  5 

15  11 

IV. 

15  8 

16  7 

16  6 

14   1 

15  9 

15  1 

15  2 

15  8 

15  7 

15  0 

15  4 

15  2 

V. 

14  4 

IG  4 

16  2 

13  5 

14  10 

14  5 

15   1 

15  6 

15  5 

13  10 

13  10 

13  10 

VL 

15  11 

16   1 

16  1 

13  3 

15  0 

14  5 

... 

14  4 

14  4 

13  2 

13  7 

13  6 

vn. 

14  0 

15  7 

15  7 

14  8 

14  8 

... 

14  2 

14  2 

13  3 

12  9 

12  5 

VIII. 

13   1 

15  2 

14  11 

14  9 

14  9 

... 

13  7 

13  7 

11  7 

12  4 

12  2 

IX. 

14  4 

15  4 

15  4 

... 

... 

11  11 

11  11 

... 

10  4 

10  4 

X. 

15  2 

15  2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11  9 

11   9 

... 

XI. 

12  3 

14  6 

14  4 

... 

11   8 

11  8 

.%. 

XII. 

11   6 

14  9 

14  8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10  4 

10  4 

... 

.■w. 

XIU. 

13  2 

14  2 

14  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

XIV. 

14  9 

14  9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*'»»■ 

XV. 

... 

14  0 

14  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•*•' 

XVI. 

... 

13  9 

13  9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

xvn. 

... 

13  6 

13  6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

xvni. 

10  8 

14  0 

14  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•V 

XIX. 

... 

13  3 

13  3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

XX. 

... 

12  6 

12  6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

<■•■ 

XXI. 

11   8 

11   8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

**• 

XXII. 

10  3 

10  3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

#-• 

F.,  Foun 

dation  boy 

s. 

N.,  Noj 

1-foundatio 

a  boys. 
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-  -  -  -  -    Tabular  Analysis,  No,  3. 

A^e  of  the  Boys  in  each  Division  in  each  School. 


St.  Paul's. 


H. 


T.  ir. 

18  5 

17  2 

17  2 

17  2 

16  5 

14  11 

13  5 

12  7 


M. 


15  8 
15  5 
14  fi 


o. 
14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 

9 


Merchant  Taylors'. 


IL 


Y. 

IS 
17 
17 
IC 
15 
16 
15 


15  10 
14  8 
12  6 


A. 


T.   M. 

16  10 
16  1 
15  2 
14  6 

13  6 

14  0 
12  11 
12  9 
11  8 
10  6 


L.  • 


Y. 

15 


13  6 

12  7 

12  0 

11  0 

11  II 

10  4 

in  1 

10  1 

9  1 


Harkcw. 


H. 


Y.  M. 

19  3 


18 

IS 
18 
IS 
IS 
18 
18 
17 
18 
17 
17 
16 


15  11 

14  5 


Y.      M. 

17  10 
17  3 
16  8 
16  4 
16  2 

15  10 

16  0 
15  4 
15  2 
15  1 
15  0 
14  10 
14  7 
14  1 
13  11 


L. 


Y.  M. 

16  8 

15  6 

15  1 

14  7 

12  11 

13  6 


14 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
11 
13 


0 


RCGBY. 


n. 


Y.   M. 

19  4 
18  10 
18  3 

-  18  8 

.  18 

■  17 

-18 
17 
IS 
17 
17 
16 
16  8 
15  3 
14  6 
10  11 


A. 


Y. 

17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
13 
13 
10 


Y. 

16 
15 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 

n 

12 
12 
11 


10   10 

9     4 

10     2 


Shkewsbcey. 


H. 


Y.  M. 

18  11 
18  4 

18  2 

19  0 


18 
16 


16  11 

16  11 

14  6 

11  8 


Y.  51. 

17  9 


17 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14  2 
13  3 
12  11 
11   8 


Y.  M. 

16  7 

15  2 

14  11 

15  2 
12  8 
12  2 
11  7 
10  5 

10  6 

11  8 


L.,  Lowest  age. 


------     Tabular  Analysis.  No.  4. 

foundationers  respectively,  in  each  Division  in  each  School. 


St.  Paul's. 


F. 


Y. 

17 
15 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
11 


N.    F.  N. 


Y. 

17 
15 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
11 


Merchant  Taylors'. 


Y.  31. 

16  10 

16  1 

15  2 

14  6 

13  6 

14  0 


12  11 

12  9 

11  8 

10  6 


N.    F.  N. 


Y.    M. 
16  10 

16  1 

15  2 

14  6 

13  6 

14  0 


12  11 

12  9 

11  8 

10  6 


Harrow. 


N.    F.  N. 


Y. 


17  7 
17  10 
16  3 


16 
16 
16 
15 
13 


13  8 
15  10 

14  4 
14  10 


17  11 
17  3 
16  8 
16  3 
16  2 

15  10 

16  0 
15  8 
15  4 
15  0 
15  1 
14  10 
14  7 
14  1 
13  11 


T  M. 

17  10 

17  3 

16  8 

16  4 

16  2 

15  10 

16  0 
15  4 
15  2 
15  1 
15  0 
14  10 
14  7 
14  1 
13  11 


Rugby. 


N.    F. N. 


Y. 

u. 

Y. 

M, 

17 

7 

17 

9 

16 

4 

16 

9 

16 

2 

16 

/ 

16 

3 

16 

8 

14 

6 

16 

3 

14 

9 

15 

10 

14 

10 

15 

11 

15 

8 

16 

1 

14 

8 

15 

6 

13 

0 

15 

3 

13 

6 

15 

10 

12 

4 

15 

3 

13 

1 

14 

11 

12 

10 

14 

0 

12 

2 

13 

11 

10 

6 

Y-.  jr. 

17  8 

16  8 

16  7 

16  8 

16  2 

15  9 

15  9 

16  0 
15  4 
15  0 
15  7 
15  2 
14 
13 
13 
10 


Shrewsbury. 


N. 


16 
17 
18 
15 
14 
13 
13 


11    10 


Y.     M. 

17  9 
17  2 
16 
16 
15 

14 

• 
14 

13 

13 

11 


F.N. 


Y.    Jr. 
17     9 


17 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14 
13 


12   11 
11     8 


F.  N.,  Both  Foundation  and  Non-foundation  boys. 


3  B  3 
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APPENDIX  P. 


Statements   and  Tabular  Eeturns  received  from  the  Head  Masters  of  Marlborough,   Wellington,  and 
Cheltenham  Colleges,  and  Letter  from  the  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 


The  Commissioners  being  of  opinion  that  some  account 
of  the  organization  and  teaching  of  Marlborougli,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Wellington  Colleges  (though  these  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  their  inquiry)  «-ould  afford  \-alual)le  inlormation 
and  prove  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  illustra- 
tion, a  request  was  addressed  to  the  Head  Masters  of  the 
two  former  Colleges  for  returns  similar  to  tluise  headed  C. 
and  D  respecting  the  several  fonns  or  divisions  into  which 
they  are  respectively  distributed.  In  the  case  of  Marl- 
borough  this   request   was  subsequently  modified  on  the 


suggestion  of  the  Head  Master,  and  confined  to  the  matters 
enumerated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  letter  (JHh  Sept. 
1862).  Similar  information  was  also  requested  from  tho 
Head  of  Wellington  CoUeife.  In  each  case  it  was  suggesled 
that  a  letter  or  statement  should  be  added,  pointing  out 
the  distincti'j'e  features  of  the  system  adopted,  and  the 
results  otits  operation  as  tested  by  experience.  The  appli-- 
cations  so  made  were  readily  acceded  to  by  the  Head  Masters, 
and  the  information  received  from  them  is  subjoined. 


MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 


Makl- 


Lettee  from  the  Eev.  G.  G.  Bradley,  Head  Master. 

Marlborough  College, 
September  !)th,  18f;2. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  communicated  to 
me  by  the  secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Commission,  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  certain  reports,  filled  up  by  myself 
and  my  colleagues,  which  will,  I  hojje,  contain  the  informa- 
tion desired. 

These  reports  consist  of, — 

1.  Forms  C.  and  D.  fUled  up  for  the  Sixth  and  upper 

Fifth  forms. 

2.  The  same  forms  filled  up  for  the  Modern  School. 

3.  The  same  forms  filled  U])  for  one  Foi-m,  (the  ujjper 

Shell),  as  a  specimen  of  the  middle,  and  for  another 
(the  lower  Shell)  as  a  specimen  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  school. 
In  each  case  we  have  substituted,  for  reasons  communi- 
cated to  your  secretary,  the  date  of  Midsummer  1862  for 
that  of  1861. 

Also,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose, — ' 

4.  Form  D.  filled  up  for  a  single  half-year  (viz.  that 

ending  Midsummer  1862)  for  every  form  in  the 
school. 

I  have  been  informed  that  it  would  promote  the  objects 
entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  if  I  were  to 
accompany  tliese  reports  with  a  statement  from  myself  of 
some  of  the  distinctive  features  in  the  system  of  Marl- 
borough College,  as  compared  with  that  adopted  in  other 
schools. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  in  attempting  this  I  should  have 
mainly  in  view  the  system  pursued  at  one  special  school 
among  the  older  Foundations.  I  was  myself  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  acted  as  assistant  master  in  that  school  under 
three  Head  Masters  between  the  years  1846  and  1858,  and 
am  consequently  far  more  familiar  with  and  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  working  of  the  Riigby  system,  than  those 
of  any  other  of  the  older  schools. 

I  may  also  add  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  at 
Rugby  and  that  adopted  at  Marlborougli,  are  unusually 
numerous.  The  same  grammars,  books,  even  editions,  are 
in  use  at  both  schools ;  in  both  there  is  nearly  the  same 
relative  weight  attached  to  different  branches  of  study  :  in 
both  the  same  system,  or  nearly  the  same,  of  periodical  Ex- 
aminations is  in  force.  Lessons  are  heard  on  the  same  iilan, 
and  the  year  is  divided  in  the  same  manner. 

But  however  great  the  resemblance,  there  is  one  feature 
in  the  system  of  Marlborough  which  necessarily  makes  much 
of  the  daily  life  of  boys  and  masters,  much  of  the  disciphne, 
much  even  of  the  teaching,  wholly  different  from  that  of 
Rugby  and,  at  least  equally  so,  of  Eton  or  Harrow. 

Elsewhere  the  boys  live  in  different  boarding  houses,  are 
separated  into  distinct  societies  at  meals,  at  night,  and 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  and  only  meet  on  the 
common  ground  of  memliership  of  one  school  in  school 
hours,  and  in  school  amusements,  and  in  the  school  chapel. 

At  Marlborough  the  whole  school,  with  few  excejjtions, 
are  lodged  within  the  same  premises ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
take  all  their  meals  in  one  hall. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  difference  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Again,  elsewhere  the  Assistant  Masters  live  in  their  own 
houses,  or  in  lodgings  provided  by  themselves. 


At  Marlborough,  with  the  exception  of  the  Head  Master,       

two  among  the  senior  Assistant  Masters,  and  the  senior     State- 
^vriting  master,  every  master  resides  in  rooms  in  different      ment. 
parts  of   the  college  buildings ;    all  meet    daily    at  their       — 
meals  in  a  common  room,  and  are  in  constant  and  close 
communication  with  each  other. 

These  two  characteristics  of  the  system  pursued  here  will 
appear  more  distinctly  from  the  following  statement : — 

1.  The  total  number  of  boys  now  present  at  Marlborough 
is  470 : 
Of  these, 
434  live  within  the  College  walls. 
19  board  with  the  master  of  the  Modern  School,  but 

dine  in  the  College  Hall. 
10  board  entirely  with  the  senior  Assistant  Master. 
2  are  teniiiorarily  accommodated  at  the  house  of  the 

Medical  Officer  of  the  College. 
5  are  Home  boarders. 

470 

From  this  table  it  follows  that  the  whole  school,  with  the 
exception  of  15,  dine  together  daily,  and  434  have  all  their 
meals  in  common. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  effect  of  this  mode  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  object  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Founders  of  the  Institution,  is  greatly  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  board  and  education. 

The  present  terms  for  board,  education,  washing,  and 
medical  attendance,  are, — 

For  sons  of  laymen         -         -  72L     Os.  per  annum. 
For  sons  of  clergymen   -         -  54/.  Ws.         „ 

The  number  of  Masters,  members  of  one  or  other  Univer- 
sity, not  including  the  Head  Master,  and  exclusiv.e  of  the 
senior  and  assistant  English  masters,  is  23.  Of  these,  as 
stated  above,  two  only  reside  in  their  own  houses ;  the  rest 
as  stated  above,  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  and  by  the 
college. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion is  di\'ided  among  the  Masters. 

The  whole  school  is  for  purpose  of  instruction  divided  Distribution 
into  three  Divisions.  yftho school 

fcr  purposes 

A. — The  Upper  School  consisting  of, —  ncinstruc- 


*1. 

The  6th  form     - 

-     35  boys. 

2_ 

The  upper  5th  form  - 

-     24     " 

3.' 

The  middle  5th  form 

-    26    " 

4. 

The  lower  5th  form   - 

-     27     " 

5. 

The  upjier  shell 

-    30    " 

6, 

7.  The  u  jper  4th  in  two 

I'=^:}58    .- 

■  ralle   divisions     - 

8. 

Middle  4th 

-    27     " 

9. 

Lower  4th 

-    29    " 

10. 

Upper  3rd 

-    20    " 

11. 

Lower  3rd 

-    29     '. 

In  all    -  315 
B. — The   Modern    School,  consisting  at  present   of  62 
boys,  and  thus  arranged, — 

1.  yhe  modern  5th  form         -     23  boys. 

2.  The  modern  upjicr  4th        -     IS     » 

3.  The  modern  lower  4th        -     21     » 


Total 


-     62 


•  The  usual  number  of  the  Sixth  Fomi  is  30,  the  present  number  is 
exceptional  and  temporary. 
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C. — The  Lower  School,  consisting  of, — 

1.  The  lower  shell  -        -    30  boys. 

2.  The  upper  2nd  -         -     31     » 

3.  The  lower  2nd  -        -        -     19    » 

4.  The  1st  form    -        -        -     13     >» 

InaU        -     73 

Each  of  these  forms,  and  each  division  of  a  form,  has  its 
own  master. 
There  are  then,  exclusive  of  the  Head  Master, — 

1/   Form  Masters  (all  members  of  the  University, 

except  the  master  of  tlie  lowest  form  in  the ' 

lower  school,   who   is   also   assistant   writing 

master). 
4  Masters  whose    work    is    entirely     or    almost 

entirely  mathematical. 
1  Composition    Master  and  Assistant  Master  to 

the  sLvth  form. 
1  Master  who  takes  private  pupils  in  the  highest 

forms  and  gives  instruction  in  modern  history 

and  literature. 
1  Master  who   acts    as   Librarian   and   assists  in 
,     modern  language  instruction. 
1  Writing  Master. 

In  all  25  assistant  masters. 

There  is  also  a  resident  Physician  attached  to  the  College 
and  accommodated  in  a  house  on  the  College  premises, 
who  fills  the  office  of  Medical  Officer  and  also  of  Lecturer 
on  Cliemistry. 

The  manner  in  which  the  School  is  arranged  for  instruc- 
tion in  Mathematics  and  Modern  Languages  is  shown  on 
a  separate  Report,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose. 

The  time  devoted  to  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic  is  in 
the  Upper  and  Lower  School  four  hours  per  week. 

The  time  devoted  to  French  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
school  is  two  hours  per  week.  German  is  taught  without 
extra  charge,  but  is  not  part  of  the  regulai'  school  work. 

The  hours  given  per  week  to  Mathematics,  French,  and 
German  in  the  Modern  School  will  be  found  in  the  Reports 
from  that  Department.  In  both  departments  foreign  lan- 
guages are  taught  by  Englishmen. 

The  above  is  the  distribution  of  the  School  for  purj)oses 
of  instruction.  For  other  purposes  the  distribution  is 
wholly  different. 

All  boys  within  the  College  precincts  reside  in  one  of 
three  blocks  of  building. 

One  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  Lower  School  exclusively. 
The  other  two  are  divided  into  three  portions  respec- 
tively ;  each  of  these  three  poi-tions  is  called  a  House,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  House  Master. 

Every  new  boy,  or  every  boy  on  his  leaving  the  lower 
school,  is  assigned  to  a  special  House  Master,  chosen  as  far 
as  possible  by  his  ])arents  or  friends ;  each  House  Master 
receives  Upper  and  Modern  School  boys  without  distinction, 
and  fulfils  permanently  towards  the  boys  in  his  own  house 
the  same  duties  of  general  care  and  superintendence  as 
devolve  on  the  Boarding-house  Master  at  Rugby  or  Harrow, 
excepting  that  all  questions  of  providing  food  and  meals 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  other  authorities,  such  as  the 
Bursar  and  Steward,  and  that  a  House  Master  is  only  in 
certain  cases  private  tutor  to  his  boys. 

From  these  statements  and  fi'om  the  reports  enclosed  the 
following  results  will  be  clear : — 

First.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  number  of  Assistant 

Masters  is  unusually  large  at  Marlborough. 
2ndly.  Being,  as  they  must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  system,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  unmarried, 
and  resident  as  above  described  in  the  college,  their 
average  age  is  far  below  that  of  Assistant  Masters 
at  the  older  schools. 
3rdly,  From  the  same   circumstance  the  total  amount 
of  their  remuneration  is  generally  speaking  smaller, 
and  the  average  duration  of  their  stay  is  shorter 
than  at  the  older  schools.     No  less  than  15  of  our 
present  staff  have  been  appointed  by  myself  since 
June  1858. 
4thly.  As  a  consequence  of  the  larger  number  of  Mas- 
ters, the  number  of  boys  in  each  form  is  proportion- 
ally smaller. 
Besides  which  I  may  remark,  not  expressing  approval 
or  disapproval,  but  as  a  fact : — 

First.  That  each  Assistant  Master  is  responsible  for  the 

whole  correction  of  the  Composition  of  his  Form. 
2ndly.  That  the  Private  Tutor  system   is  different  from 
what   it  is  elsewhere,  the  number  of  boys  having 
such  assistance  behig  only  18!),  and  the  fee  (below 
the  sixth  form)  only  5/.  per  annum. 


3rdly.  That  in  all  Forms  places  are  taken,  and  promotions 
made  by  the  combined  result  of  half  years'  work 
and  examination ;  even  in  the  Sixth  Form  places 
are  changed  on  the  same  principle;  in  the  lower 
division,  half  yearly,  in  the  upper,  yearly. 

4thly.  That  owing  mainly  to  the  special  circumstances 
above  described  the  general  work  of  the  school  is 
probably  more  systematized  in  some  points  than 
would  be  feasible  elsewhere. 

This  arises  partly  perhaps  as  the  natural  effect  of  the 
close  intercourse  which  is  the  result  of  so  large  a  number 
of  masters  being  in  constant  communication  %vith  each 
other;  partly  from  a  practice  long  prevalent  here  of 
periodical  and  special  inspections  of  the  school,  conducted 
by  the  Head  Master  and  called  Reviews. 

As  the  practice  is  one  in  its  main  featvires  peculiar,  I  .^pi'!!!',™^ 
believe,  to  this  school,  and  intimately  connected  \vith  the  " 

working  of  our  system,T  may  do  well  to  describe  it. 

At  the  close  of  about  every  month,  (eight  times  in  the 
year,)  the  Head  Master  hands  over  the  highest  Form  either 
to  the  Composition  Master  or  to  special  Examiners,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  devotes  from  three  to  five  days  to  his 
Review. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  five  weeks  in  each  half  year  the  ^°'J''.''%^^ 
whole  school  Upper,  Lower,  and  Modern,  is  "reviewed  "  or  year, 
inspected ;  the  two  former  in  Latin  and  Greek  construing, 
the  latter  in  Latin  only. 

A  month  later,  one  half  of  the  upper  and  lower  school 
are  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  And  again  a 
month  later  the  other  half  are  similarly  examined. 

At  the  end  of  the  half  year  the  whole  School,  Modern, 
Upper,  and  (as  a  rule)  Lower,  below  the  Sixth  Form  is  ex- 
amined in  History  in  the  same  manner. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — at  a  certain 
hour,  each  Form  in  its  turn  comes  before  the  Head  Master ; 
a  list  is  placed  before  him  of  the  names  of  the  boys  in  the 
Form,  and  the  amount  of  work  in  the  subject  of  the  Review 
which  has  been  done  in  the  Form ;  opposite  each  boy's  . 
name  is  entered  his  place  in  order  of  merit  for  the  last 
month,  and  a  short,  but  sufficient  account  of  his  regularity, 
industry,  and  conduct. 

The  Head  Master  with  this  by  his  side,  examines  every 
boy  before  him  in  the  subject  of  the  Review,  whatever  that 
may  be,  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the  answer,  and 
recording  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  his  impression  of  the 
performance  of  every  boy.  The  time  consumed  in  the 
inspection  of  a  form  is  about  two  hours. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Review,"  two  measures  are 
taken : — 

1 .  A  report  is  sent  home  by  the  house  master  of  every  boy, 

including  both  the  report  submitted  to  the  Head 
Master  at  the  Review,  and  the  remarks  entered  by 
the  latter  on  that  occasion,  and  a  special  half-holiday 
is  given  to  those  who  passed  creditably,  one  or  more 
forfeited  by  those  who  have  failed. 

2.  The  Head  Master  on  every  occasion  draws  up  a  general 

report  of  the  review  for  the  perusal  of  the  Masters ; 
it  is  the  custom  to  point  out  with  the  utmost 
freedom  any  deficiencies  that  have  been  noticed ; 
and  this  report  is  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Masters'  com- 
mon room. 

It  win  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  such  a  practice  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  characteristic  of  our  system. 

1.  It   brings  every  boy  in   the   school   necessarily   and 

repeatedly  into  personal  contact  with  the  Head 
Master. 

2.  It  enables,   and   in  fact   compels   the  Head   Master 

to  examine  frequently  the  assistant  masters'  ac- 
count of  each  boy's  progress,  and  to  test  it  himself. 

3.  It  points  out  any  weak  points  in  the  instruction,  and 

even  in  the  discipline,  of  any  part  of  the  school. 

4.  It  acts  as  a  great  incentive  to  industry  on  the  part  of 

the  boys. 

6.  It  plays  a  most  important  jjart  in  systematizing  the  work 
of  the  school;  for  instance,  in  the  Grammar  Review, 
the  amount  of  grammar  to  be  done  in  each  form  is 
matter  of  careful  and  concerted  arrangement,  and 
the  examination  searching  and  thorough.  And  in 
other  subjects  the  Head  Master  is  enabled  to  see  at 
once  whether  a  due  gradation  of  work  is  observed  in 
the  respective  forms,  and  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  a  boy's  going  over  the  same  ground 
oftener  than  is  desirable,  reading  for  instance 
the  same  portion  of  History  repeatedly,  or  learning 
his  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  in  a  disjointed  and 
fragmentary  manner. 
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The  two  other  points  distinctive  of  the  Marlborough 
system  are : — 

1.  That  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Lower  School. 

2.  The  institution  of  a  Modern  School. 

The  first  of  these  can  be  very  shortly  described ;  it 
is  in  fact  intimatel}'  connected  with  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  school  organization  mentioned  above. 

The  younger  boys  live  in  a  separate  house,  one  of  the  three 
mentioned  above,  to  the  number  of  about  85  or  90,  under 
the  care  of  the  Master  of  the  Lower  School ;  they  attend  the 
College  Chapel  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  are  reviewed  as 
the  others  by  the  Head  Master,  and  take  their  meals  in  the 
Hall  with  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Some  of  the  sixth  form  have  studies  and  sleep  in  the 
Lovyer  School  House  and  assist  the  Masters  in  maintaining 
discipline^  &c.  ;  but  no  boy  between  the  sixth  form  and  the 
lower  school  is  allowed  to  enter  it  without  express  per- 
mission. 

Their  half  holidays  and  "  fag  days  "  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Upper  and  Modern  schools ;  so  that  it 
constantly  happens  that  the  younger  boys  are  out  in  the 
afternoon  when  their  seniors  are  in,  and  vice  versa. 
They  have  their  own  ground  for  cricket  and  football. 
There  is  no  precise  limit  of  age  for  the  Lower  School ;  a 
boy  who  is  too  backward  for  the  LTpper  School,  and  has 
become  tqo  old  or  too  big  for  the  Lower  School,  is  placed  in 
a  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  Upper  School,  which  is  treated 
as  parallel  in  work  with  the  highest  form  in  the  Lower 
School,  but  is  instructed  and  boarded  mth  the  Upper. 

The  age  of  the  boys  in  the  Lower  School  varies  from  1 0 
to  14. 

Lastly,  this  College  differs  from,  at  all  events,  the  older 
schools,  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  department 
called  the  Modern  School. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  subjects  taught  and  system 
pursued  in  this  department  -ndU  be  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  master-s  engaged  in  it.  I  shall  only  add  a 
few  words  on  this  subject. 

1st.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  institution  is  still 
considered  by  us  as  more  or  less  tentative  and  experimental, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  mode  of  conducting  it  is  modified 
or  altered  as  we  gain  experience. 

2nd.  That  the  Department  is  small ;  it  contains  generally 
about  70  or  80  boys,  no  one  being  allowed  to  join  it  till  he 
has  reached  the  fourth  form  in  the  classical  department. 
Tlie  object  of  the  Modern  School  is  twofold  : — ■ 
1st.  To  prepare  boys  for  definite  examinations  in  which 
they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  direct  from 
the  classical  school. 
2nd.  To  attempt  to  solve  in  some  degree  the  question 
often  asked.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  give  a  really 
good  public  school  education,  on   any  other  basis 
than  that  of  instruction  in  the  dead  languages  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  objects  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  six  candidates  from  our  modern 
school  have  competed  at  Woolwich  in  the  present  year.    All 
but  one  were  successful  at  their  first  attempt,  and  scarcely 
one  of  them  could  have  succeeded  had  they  remained  in  the 
classical  department. 

I  imagine,  however,  that  it  is  the  other  question  which  will 
appear  of  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Her  Ma:jesty's 
Commissioners. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  question  finally  and  decidedly,  for  the  experiment 
has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried,  but  I  may  state  briefly  my  own 
opinion.  While  I  should  deliberately  prefer  as  the  Ijest  edu- 
cation, where  attainable,  that  mixture  of  careful  study  of 
the  language  and  substance  of  the  great  %vriters  of  antiquity, 
with  modern  reading  and  mathematics,  which  I  attempt  to 
combine  in  my  own  teaching,  yet  I  believe  that  a  thoroughly 
sound  education  may  be  given,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
advantages  of  public  school  life  enjoyed  by  boys  ^"ith  whom, 
for  various  reasons,  a  different  plan  is  pursued,  a  large  space 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  science,  and  a  thorough  study 
of  German  and  French  substituted  for  classics. 

But  the  diflBculties  of  working  out  this  experiment  are 
great. 

In  the  first  place,  who  is  to  teach  the  modern  languages 
substituted  for  classics,  taught  by  men  who  have  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  the  classics  ? 

1st.  If  foreigners,  the  answer  is  decisive  and  final.  A 
foreigner,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  cannot  control, 
understand,  or  stimulate  a  large  class  of  English  boys,  and 
a  ])ublic  school  cannot  b«  worked  by  individual  teaching,  or 
by  teaching  in  very  small  classes. 

2nd.  Again,  an  English  parent  must  naturally  prefer 
seeing  his  son  educated  by  Englishmen.  Questions,  too, 
of  difference  in  religion,  &c.,  would  be  found  of  some  practi- 
cal importance. 

3rd.  There  remains  the  very  fatal  objection  that  a  foreigner, 
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from  his  comparative  imfamiliarity  with  English,  does  not      jiarl- 
enter  into   the  difficulties,  or  fairly  estimate   the  relative  BORouon. 

importance  of  the  mistakes,  of  an  English  boy ;  he  does  not    ,  

■  teach  him  our  language  from  the  English  point  of  view,  and      State- 
Is  in  a  position,  as  a  teacher,  very  much  less  favourable  than      ment. 

that  of  an  educated  English  master  who  has  attained  his 

knowledge  step  by  step  by  the  very  same  process  as  his 
pupils  are  pursuing. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the  experiment  can  only 
be  fairly  tried  by  leaving,  at  all  events,  the  most  important 
part  (in  an  educational  view)  of  the  modern  language  teach- 
ing in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  who  have  received,  if 
possible,  a  classical  education,  and  h%\-e  engrafted  on  this 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language. 

Such  men  are  at  present  extremely  rare :  were  we  to  lose 
our  present  Master  of  the  Modern  School  at  Marlborough,  I 
shoiild  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  fill  his  place  as  an 
instructor  than  to  replace  the  best  classical  or  mathematical 
scholar ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  almost  infinitely  difficult  to 
find  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  equally  ^veU  trained 
and  disciplined  with  the  teachers  of  the  ancient  languages, 
it  is  clear  that  the  educational  value  of  the  one  study  can 
hardly  be  practically  compared  with  that  of  the  other.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  secure  good  mathematical  and  scientific 
masters,  and  so  to  fulfil  one  practical  object  of  the  institution 
of  a  Modern  School,  viz.,  the  obtaining  success  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere;  but  to  fulfil  the  other  object,  to  give  a 
broad,  humanizing,  and  literary  education,  worthy  of  being 
in  any  respect  compared  to  that  which  a  sixth  form  boy  who 
gains  a  scholarship  at  the  University  has  recei\-ed  from  his 
school,  is  rendered  specially  difficult  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  paucity  of  men  quahfied,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  to  educate  him. 

It  remains  to  notice  certain  points  whose  bearing  on  the 
general  question  of  a  Modern  School  wiU  be  at  once  recog- 
nized as  equally  important  with  questions  of  instruction 
properly  so  called. 

First,  as  regards  discipline,  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
distinction  whatever  between  the  "Upper"  and  the 
"  Modern  "  Scliools. 

The  members  of  both  live  together  without  distinction  in' 
the  same  houses,  under  the  personal  care  of  the  same  House 
Masters.  In  all  questions  of  the  arrangement  of  boys  in 
dormitories  or  at  meals  no  distinction  of  "  Modern  "  or 
"  Upper  "  is  recognized  ;  school  rules  are  precisely  the  same 
for  both  ;  the  Modern  School  (with  the  exception,  I  regret 
to  say,  of  those  who  are  jjreparing  for  Woolwich,)  contribute 
their  fuU  share  to  the  school,  "  Eleven  "  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  originate  with  the  boys  themselves,  and,  lastly, 
■\vith  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  discipline  of  the  school 
which  is  entrusted  to  the  Sixth  Form,  or  Prefects,  they 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  practically  and  theo- 
reticallv,  as  the  parallel  forms  in  the  Up])er  .School. 

Secondly,  as  regards  personal  connexion  with  the  Head 
Master.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  Modern  Sixth 
Form,  and  on  this  point  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
necessary. 

1.  The  boys  at  the  head  of  the  Modern  School  are,  as  a 

rule,  considerably  younger  than  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  LIniversity  in  the  Upper  School. 

2.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  member  of  the  Modern  Fifth 

could  feel  that,  had  he  remained  in  the  Upper  School, 
he  would  have  been  a  member  of  the  .Sixth  Form. 
For  a  good  classical  scholar  wovild  prefer  to  compete 
at  Woolwich  or  elsewhere  direct  from  the  Sixth  FoiTn, 
joining,  as  in  sucli  cases  he  is  permitted  to  do,  the 
Modern  School  in  certain  lessons  only.     Experience 
proves  that,  if  a  good  classical  scholar,  he  is  likely  to 
take  a  high  place  at  Woolwich  by  following   this 
course. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  age,  character,  and  attain- 
ments of  a  Modern  School  boy  are  such  as  to  justify  the 
step,  he  is  made  a  Prefect  by  a  special  act  of  the  Head 
Master.     The  result  of  this  is  that  he  is  at  once  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a   Sixth  Form  boy.  and  in 
certain  lessons,  such  as  Old  and  New  .Testament,  joins  the 
Sixth  Form  in  work  done  vvath  the  Head  Master. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  members  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Modern  School  are  in  one  respect 
favourably  placed  as  compared  with  members  of  the  parallel 
part  of  the  Llpiier  School.  They  arc  all  for  an  unusually  long 
period  under  the  much  valued  super\asion  of  one  Master, 
the  Master  of  the  Modern  School ;  this  connexion  is  less 
transitory  than  that  between  a  boy  and  his  Foi-m  Master  in 
the  LTpper  School,  and  closer  than  can  possibly  exist  between 
the  Head  Master  and  any  jiortion  of  the  school  below  the 
Sixth  Form. 

That  the  forms  in  the  Modern  School  should  be  less 
frequently  examined  by  the  Head  Master  than  the  rest  of 
the  school  is  unavoidable.     Few  classical  scholars  would  be 
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Marl-     competent  to  sift  thoroughly  (and  supei-ficial  examinations 
BOKOUGii.   are  greatly  to  be  deprecated)  the  more  advanced  work  of 

well-taught  boys  in  mathematics  or  even  German ;  and  it 

State-     Jg  to  be  remembered  that  a  Head  Master's  time  is  incessantly 
MENT.       occupied  not  only  in  the  instruction  of  his  own  form,  the 

largest  and  most  important  in  the  school,  but  in  all  the 

multifarious  duties  of  his  )iost.  It  is  enough,  I  think,  that 
he  should  regularly  and  thoroughly  examine  the  historical 
and  classical  work  of  the  Modern  Department. 

^^'ith  regard  to  the  class  of  boys  who  join  the  Modern 
School,  I  may  refer  the' Commissioners  to  Mr.  Bright's 
letter.  They  will  there  find  a  statement  of  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  such  departments  must  contend.  I 
cannot  state  this  more  clearly  than  by  the  following  com- 
parison : — In  my  own  Sixth  Form,  consisting  of  over  30 
boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19,  nearly  every  boy  is 
destined  for  the  Universities,  and  the  system  of  teaching 
requires  very  little  adaptation  to  special  circumstances  ;  but 
in  Mr.  Bright's  Form,  considerably  smaller  in  number, 
special  preparation  is  required  for  boys  destined  for  India, 
Woolwich,  civil  appointments  of  various  kinds,  Cambridge, 
Sandhurst,  and  ordinary  professional  or  commercial  hfe. 

The  grounds  on  which  boys  are  admitted  into  the  Modern 
School  are  very  various.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  a 
definite  preparation  for  a  definite  purpose  is  required  ;  in 
others  it  is  felt,  and  experience  justifies  the  anticipation, 
that  a  boy  who  makes  little  jirogress  in  classics  but  evinces 
some  talent  for  mathematics,  history,  or  modern  Language, 
is  likely  to  receive  a  better  education  by  the  change  ;  but 
we  are  more  and  more  coming  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
most  unadvisable  to  admit  boys  merely  because  they  are  not 
goinet  to  the  University  and  are  backward  alike  in  classics 
and  in  other  studies.  If  any  one  thing  could  be  fatal  to  a 
Modern  School  it  would  be  the  allowing  it  to  be  the  refuge 
for  dullness  and  idleness. 

I  may  therefore  conclude  the  remarks  which  in  obedience 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Commissioners  I  have  made  on  this 
subject,  by  stating  that  in  spite  of  all  the  ilifficulties  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend,  and  of  some  whicli  we  are 
by  degrees  overcoming,  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the 
general  result  is  most  valuable,  so  valuable  that  I  should 
deeply  deplore  the  abandonment  from  any  cause  of  the 
experiment.  I  may  sum  the  general  results,  positive  and 
negative,  as  follows  : — 

The  imity  of  the  school  is  in  no  way  broken  up  by  the 
existence  of  the  Modern  School,  as  regards  either  its  rela- 
tion towards  myself,  or  towards  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Some  boys  who  «-ould  lose  self  respect  and  suffer  greatly 
from  continuing  in  a  part  of  the  school  below  then-  real 
j)owers,  are  enabled  to  take  a  good  and  creditable  place  in 
the  school,  and  even  to  distinguish  themselves  both  here 
and  at  the  University. 

A  definite  and  successful  preparation  for  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  openings  in  hfe  is  secured  at  a  much 
smaller  outlay  than  at  a  private  tutor's,  and  with  all  the 
advantages  of  public  school  life. 

And  finally  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
the  Modern  School  is  with  ft-w  exceptions,  and  those  .yearly 
decreasing,  quite  on  a  level  with  that  done  in  the  Upper 
School.  There  is  no  longer  any  inducement  to  an  idle  boy 
to  enter  the  Modern  Department.  Indeed  in  the  case  of 
those  preparing  for  Woolwich  the  work  is  unduly  severe. 
It  is  surely  a  matter  for  just  regret  that  a  boy  who  wishes  to 
qualify  himself,  by  the  help  of  modern  subjects,  for  the 
active  life  of  an  officer  in  the  Artillery  or  Engineers  should 
be  compelled  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  renouncing  almost 
entirely  all  participation  in  the  active  and  out-door  organiza- 
tion and  amusements  of  the  School,  and  this  at  the  very  age 
when  such  employments  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  his 
physical  and  moral  and  social  development. 

i  might  enter  at  much  greater  length  into  these  and 
similar  subjects,  but  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which 
I  had  proposed,  and  must  plead  as  my  excuse  not  only  the 
express  invitation  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  but 
also  the  exceeding  importance  and  interest  of  the  question. 
I  wiU  conclude  my  iwtice  of  our  Modern  School,  and  of  the 
experiment  which  is  being  there  carefully  carried  out,  by 
venturing  to  remark  that  its  success  must  depend  to  a 
degree,  difficult  for  any  one  but  ourselves  to  realise,  on  the 
character  of  the  examinations  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere. 
Parents  do  not  send  a  promising  boy  into  the  modern 
department  on  theoretical  grounds ;  they  look  forward, 
with  us  at  least,  to  his  competing  at  some  examination, 
exactly  as  the  father  of  a  boy  in  the  sixth  form  intends 
him  to  try  for  a  scholarship  at  the  University. 

It  therefore  is  a  matter  of  vital  im])ortance  to  those  who 
are  anxious  for  something  more  than  mere  competitive 
success,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  examinations  are 
conducted,  the  number  of  subjects  enforced,  and  the  value 
attached  to  different  subjects,  but  above  all  the  nature   of 


the  questions  which  are  set  and  the  indication  which  they 
give  of  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  examiner,  be 
such  as  to  encotirage  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
of  the  examination  and  discourage  all  "  cram  "  or  super- 
ficial and  hastily  acquired  knowledge.  We  at  least  earnestly 
desire  that  a  boy  who  takes  a  high  place  at  Woolwich 
should  do  so  without  either  overloading  his  brain  with 
ill-digested  knowledge,  or  abandoning  school  games  and 
manly  exercises,  but  that  he  should  enjoy  every  advantage 
of  public  school  life  as  much  as  his  schoolfellow  who  at  the 
same  age  obtains  a  Scholarship  at  the  University. 

I  enclose  the  reports  mentioned  in  the  first  page,  as  also 
a  conspectus  of  the  divisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools  under  the  head  of  Mathematics  and  French,  and 
have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
G.  G.  Bradley, 
Master  of  JIarlborough  CoUege. 


Conspectus    of   Mathematical   and    French 
Divisions. 


In   Mathematics  the  College   is  divided  into  2,5  forms 
thus : — 

Mathematics. 

A      -      .3  Forms-     60  boys,  taken  from/ «*]',^°™  ^°'^  ^PP'"" 
•'  '  \    5tli  Form. 

r  Middle   and   Lower 

B       -      4       „       -     84     „  „  J     5th      Forms      and 

l_    Upper  Shell  Form. 

C       -      6 

D      -      3 

Lower  1 
School  J 


,       -   115     „ 
,       -     60     „ 

4.  -       Q'^ 


r  Upper  Middle  and 
\  Lower  4th  Foric. 
r  Upper  and  Lower 
\  .'Ird  Forms. 
("Lower  Shell,  LTpper 
'!  and  Lower  iind  and 
[    1st  Forms. 


French. 

A      -      3  Forms-     50  boys,  taken  from  |  ^^PP^f'!^  ^°"^'^- 
■'  L    (lie  :)tli  iorm. 

15       -      3       „       -     58     .,  „  |I^"«%f 

C       -       5        „       -  115     „  „  I 

D       -  •  3       „       -     60     „  „ 


■'"'"^''14  -     9-> 

ehoolj*       '•  ^-     " 


Lower 

S^ 


th  and  Up- 
Shell  Forms. 
Upper    Middle   and 
Lower  4th  Forms. 
f  Upper    and    Lower 
[    3rd  Forms. 
Lower  Shell,  Upper 
and  Lower  2Dd  and 
1st  Forms. 


E.XPLANATORY  STATEMENT  by  the  ReV.  J.  F.  BRIGHT 

res])ecting  the  Returns  from  the  Modern  School. 


As  the  forms  sent  down  by  the  Commissioners  are  drawn 
U])  entirely  to  suit  the  older  schools,  or  such  as  proceed 
u])on  the  old  classical  system,  in  many  respects  they  are 
unfitted  for  a  report  from  a  modern  school,  and  a  few  lines 
will  probably  be  required  to  render  the  accompanying 
returns  from  our  modem  school  intelligible. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  forms 
of  Mathematics,  which  fonn  one  of  the  chief  suljjects  of  the 
Modern  School.  There  will,  therefore,  be  found  on  a  separate 
jiaper  a  table  of  the  work  done  by  each  mathematical 
division ;  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  entered  in  the 
general  report  of  lessons  (D).  The  remaining  complications 
arise  from  tliree  great  difficulties,  which  are  likely  to  be  felt 
in  all  modern  schools  not  exclusively  military,  and  which 
ha\-e  been  certainly  severely  felt  here. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  small  number  of  boys  of  which 
the  Modern  School  consists ;  for  while  their  numbers  are 
so  small  that  they  can  neither  claim  nor  support  more  than 
three  masters  for  general  form  work,  their  ages  and  their 
acquii'ements  are  as  various,  and  extend  over  as  large  a 
space  as  those  of  the  Upper  Classical  School  with  its  10 
or  1 1  masters ;  consequently,  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  one  form  in  the  Modem 
School  as  between  thi'ee  forms  in  the  Classical  School. 
Some  attempt  to  check  this  has  been  made  by  fLxing  a 
standard  of  admission  to  the  Modern  School  ;  but  the 
difference  between  boys  in  one  form  is  still  so  great  that 
they  cannot  be  heard  together,  at  all  events  in  the  fifth ; 
consequently  that  form  is  divided  in  two  removes,  heard 
separately  in  almost  every  subject,  an  arrangement  which, 
whatever  its  advantages,  cannot  but  add  enormously  to 
the  labour  of  the  master,  and,  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  boys  in  a  form  to  13  or  14,  destroy  much  of  that  com- 
petition which  is  one  of  the  chief  springs  of  action  in  all 
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large  schools.  This  ^\'iU  account  for  double  entries  to  be 
observed  in  Table  D.,  and  for  the  long  lists  of  work  in 
Table  C.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  mathematical  part  of 
the  teaching. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table,  the  school  is 
divided  into  five  divisions  in  that  subject,  each  under  tlie 
care  of  a  different  master,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head  matliematical  master.  Tliese  divisions  are  so  small 
that  a  great  amount  of  individual  attention  is  possilile.  It 
should  be  stated,  also,  that  at  times  when  the  numbers  of 
the  Modern  School  rise,  the  work  of  the  fifth  form  is 
divided  between  two  masters,  the  two  removes  beconung 
in  everything,  except  history,  sejiarate  forms.  This  has, 
however,  only  happened  once,  during  the  second  half, 
namely,  of  the  time  to  which  the  return  applies. 

The  ne.xt  difficulty  to  be  mentioned  is  the  great  variety 
of  objects  which  induce  boys  to  enter  the  Modern  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Classical  school.  Some  are  intended  for 
Woolwich,  some  for  the  jmblic  offices,  some  for  commercial 
life,  some  for  any  opening  which  may  offer  itself.  The 
Modern  School  at  Marlborough  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
be  exclusively  military ;  those,  therefore,  who  are  intended 
for  Woolndch,  and  whose  work,  in  some  respects,  must  be 
different  from  that  required  in  a  general  education,  have 
to  be  again  sejjarated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  form,  receiving 
assistance  at  diJEferent  times,  and  doing  far  more  work  than 
the  others  ;  thus  still  further  comiJications  are  introduced. 
This  will  explain  such  entries  in  Table  D.  as  "  Woolwich 
class  statics,"  &c.  It  should,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that 
some  boys  of  mathematical  abilities  prefer  the  modern 
school  as  a  training  for  Cambridge,  and  that  a  separate 
arrangement  has  to  be  made  for  them,  by  which  they  can 
in  some  degree  carry  on  their  classics  instead  of  the  German 
of  the  Modern  School. 

The  third  difficulty,  which  will  account  for  the  enormous 
number  of  hours  during  which  the  upper  fifth  form  are 
engaged,  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  comjjetitive  examina- 
tions are  arranged  to  suit  the  old  system  of  education.  This 
tendency  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  its  effect 
upon  modern  instruction  proportionately  more  felt.  In 
pursuance  of  this  arrangem.ent  the  marks  given  to  the 
classical  subjects  outweigh  vastly  those  given  to  any  other 
subject  than  matliematics,  so  tliat  a  boy  ^'ishing  to  over- 
balance this  preponderance  with  modern  subjects  is  obliged 
to  take  in  great  numbers  instead  of  one.  The  proportion  of 
marks  allotted  is  jjerfectly  just  while  French  and  German 
are  treated  as  they  now  are,  but  if  the  same  standard  were 
set  for  them  as  is  set  for  classics,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  equal  terms  with 
those  languages.  At  present  (taking  the  Woolwich  exami- 
nation as  an  example)  it  is  necessary  for  a  boy  to  take  up 
three  languages,  French,  German,  and  English,  besides  very 
high  matliematics,  at  the  age  of  17-  How  far  superficial 
^such  knowledge  must  be,  it  is  not  hard  to  judge.  Under 
such  circumstances,  however,  the  number  of  hours  employed 
cannot  but  be  excessive,  and  much  of  the  freedom  of  iiublic 
school  system  must  be  sacrificed.  It  remains  to  add  that 
the  "  form  "  feeling,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  is  kejit  up 
as  f.":'  as  may  be,  and  the  working  of  the  whole  school  passed 


under  the  observation  of  the  master  of  the  modern  school 
by  periodical  "  reviews,"  as  in  the  upper  school.  The  Head 
Master  also  examines  the  whole  modern  school  in  Latin  or 
history  at  least  once  a  half. 

All  that  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  has  been  purely 
explanatory,  and  has  therefore  been  confined  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  Modern  School,  and  which  render 
the  com])lications  observable  in  the  taljular  reports  necessary. 
An  undue  prominence  has  thus  been  given  to  the  un- 
favourable side  of  tlie  undertaking,  and  a  false  impression 
as  to  its  success  miglit  be  created,  were  not  a  few  words 
added  with  regard  to  its  general  progress  and  efliciency. 

At  its  first  foundation  it  was  thronged,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  boys  who  desired  to  avoid"  the  stricter  mental 
training  of  the  classical  school,  with  the  idle,  and  in  a  great 
degree  by  both  the  rough  and  unpolished  portion  of  the 
school,  and  for  a  time  it  acquired  a  distinct  and  by  no 
means  enviable  cliaracter.  Already,  however,  in  the  few 
years  during  which  it  has  existed,  this  has  been  entirely 
obhterated.  The  forms  are  as  well  organized,  the  teaching 
is  as  regular,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  probably  as 
great  as  in  the  classical  school.  Consequently  all  marks  of 
difference  have  disappeared,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  dejjartments  is  scarcely  more  pronounced 
than  between  any  two  forms  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

Meanwhile  proofs  of  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  are 
constantly  given.  Scarcely  a  half-year  passes  but  several 
boys  whose  intellects  were  stifled  in  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  classics,  and  who  were  consequently  rapidly 
sinking  into  a  state  of  hopeless  or  reckless  duncedom  pass 
from  the  Upper  to  the  Modern  School,  and  finding  there 
room  for  their  peculiar  talents,  regain  their  self  esteem, 
again  set  cheerfully  to  work,  and  gain,  \rith  their  improved 
character,  a  good  and  sensible  education,  if  not  so  perfect  a 
one  as  the  classical  system  offers.  Nay  more,  they  not 
unfrequently  attain  high  positions  in  the  school ;  for  the  last 
two  years  the  chief  mathematical  prize  has  been  carried  off 
by  Modern  Scliool  boys,  neither  of  whom  could  possibly 
have  succeeded  in  the  Classical  School,  one  of  whom  indeed 
had  been  tried  and  found  utterly  wanting  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

Of  successes  at  Woolwich  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  give  proof  that  some  fair  education  is  given, 
and  afford  reasonable  presumption  that  the  training  which 
enables  boys  to  succeed  at  competitive  examinations  cannot 
be  without  value  to  those  who  prefer  other  modes  of  enter- 
ing into  life. 

Whatever  success  has  been  reached  has  been  obtained  in 
the  face  of  the  difficulties  above  enumerated,  and  is  sufficient 
to  give  good  ground  to  hope  that,  were  those  difficulties 
wholly  or  in  part  removed,  were  tliere  the  same  appliances 
for  modern  as  for  classical  teaching,  the  same  well  anno- 
tated books,  the  same  carefully  arranged  grammars,  the 
same  accepted  curriculum  of  classical  authors,  an  education 
might  be  given  in  modern  as  accurate  as  in  ancient  subjects, 
while  in  comprehensiveness,  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  con- 
cerned \vith  the  wider  field  of  modern  thouglit,  it  might 
even  have  the  advantage. 

(Signed)        J.  F.  Bright. 


J1\RL- 
BOROUGH. 

ST.vrE- 


3  S  3 
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MAELBOEOUGH.] 


TABLE  C. 


Tabular  Returns  (C)  for  certain  selected 


Authoi's  or  Books  used, 

(not  bi.'ing  mere  Books 

of  Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reterence, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Every  boy  brings  into 
school  an  edition  with 
the  text  only  of  the 
authors  enumerated  in 
3.  They  are  encouraged 
to  procure  and  use  in 
prei)aration  the  best 
editions  of  each,  such 
as  Arnold  and  G!*l/er ! 
on  Thucydides;  Stull- 
fcawm  on  Plato;  Vmighan 
or  Alfnrd  on  the  Ro- 
mans ;  Stanley's  Sinai 
and  Palestine;  Wundei\ 
Si'Itticidfwiitj  HeT-manit, 
or  Linwood  on  Sopho- 
cles ;  ForMi/er  and 
ContTiifton  on  Virgil. 

In  the  lessons  onGuizot, 
a  list  of  books  valuable 
for  illustration  (such 
as  (jibbon,  Milman, 
Michelct)  is  supplied 
them,  which  they  arc 
encouraged  to  consult. 
All  are  expected  to 
have  some  abridg- 
ment of  French  history, 
as  Michelet's  Precis, 
Bonncchose's  Geogra- 
phic Physique  et  His- 
toriquc  de  la  France,  or 
Student's  History  of 
France 

They  all  h.ave  access  to 
an  admirable  library 
within  the  College 
buildings,  besides  one 
belonging  to  the  6th 
form. 


Spruner's  Atlas ; 
Kiepert's  Atlas; 
Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary  and 
Dictionaries  of 
Antiquities, 
Biography,  and 
Geography ; 
Liddcll  and 

Scott's  Lexicon; 
Bruder's  Greek 
Concordance; 
White  and  Rid- 
dle, Andrew's 
and  Smith's 
Latin  Diction- 
aries ;  Jeirs 
Grammar:  Do- 
naldson'sGram- 
mar ;  Poitevin's 
French  Dic- 
tionary ;  Diez's 
Romance  Lexi- 
con ;  Burguy's 
Glossaire  Ety- 
mologique,  &c. 
&c. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1862. 


method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  hasbcen 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed  to 

Memory  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same  Year. 


Demosthenes,  four 
short  Orations ; 
Cicero  de  Oratore, 
Bk.  I.,  1-35  ;  Oratio 
pro  Milone ;  Homer 
Odvssev,  XX.- 

XXIV.';  Sophocles, 
CEdipus  Coloneus  ; 
Thucvdides,Bk.VL, 
1-SO  ;  Virgil,  ^n. 
lV.;CatuIlus,LXIIL 
and  LXIV.  ;  Juve- 
nal's Satires, 
X.-XV. ;  Livy, 
Bk.  v.,  31-55;  Plato 
de  Republicii,  Bk. 
X. ;  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  eh.  i.-viii. ; 
Book  of  Joshua  in 
LXX. ;  Guizot's 
Histoire  de  la  Civi- 
lization en  France, 
nearly  two  volumes.^ 

Besides  which  papers' 
have  been  set  to  the 
whole  form  in  the 
following  subjects ; 

1.  Private  reading, 
done  entirely  by 
themselves.  Odes 
of  Horace  ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  I.  and  IL 

2.  Classical  extra, 
read  generally  with 
their  tutors.  Plato 
de  Rep.,  Bks.  I.  and 
II.;  Plautus;  Ter- 
ence. 


I  can  only  answer  this  inade- 
quately. Lessons  are  usually 
an  hour  each.  A  boy  is  called 
upon  to  construe.  He  stands 
up  and  reads  from  6  to  12 
lines  in  the  original,  then 
translates  into  English  without 
repeating  the  Latin  or  Greek. 
All  mistakes,  as  a  rule,  arc  at 
once  noticed,  accuracy  being 
valued  far  more  than  iluency ; 
they  are  passed  to  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  form, 
and  both  the  mistake  itself 
and  good  or  bad  answers  from 
others  freely  commented  on. 
M'hen  tlie  passage  is  finished, 
the  conslruer  sits  down,  and 
the  difficult  words  or  thoughts 
in  the  passage  form  subject 
for  questions  addressed  gene- 
rally, in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  boy  who  has  just  construed, 
but  passed  from  him  to  any 
others  in  the  form.  The  exact 
meaning,  derivation,  and 
jjarsing  of  difficult  words,  illus- 
trations of  their  various  mean- 
ings from  other  authors,  pas- 
sages from  English  or  ancient 
authors  expressing  the  same 
or  opposite  thoughts,  the  laws 
of  grammar  which  the  passage 
exemplifies  or  appears  to  con- 
tradict, the  points  of  diil'crence 
between  English  and  Latin  or 
Greek,  form  the  subject  for 
these  questions.  But  it  is  a 
part  of  his  work  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  a  teacher 
to  describe. 

From  3  to  G  or  7  boys  construe 
in  each  lesson  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  author  and  the 
proficiency  of  those  who  are 
called  up.  Every  boy  receives 
a  mark  for  his  performance 
in  a  register  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  these  marks,  together 
with  those  for  composition  and 
other  sidjjccts,  are  added  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  and  count  equally  with 
the  examination  for  the  order 
of  merit  in  which  the  list  is 
arranged. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  up 
to  185s  the  two  divisions  of 
the  6th  form  had  been  taught 
separately,  being  united  only 
in  divinity  and  history  lessons. 
At  present  they  form  one 
form,  being  only  divided  in 
composition  done  in  school,  in 
translations  into  English,  on 
paper,  as  above,  and  occasion- 
ally when  a  specially  difficult 
author  is  read.  Of 'the  work 
enumerated  under  3,  only  the 
Plato,  part  of  the  Virgil,  and 
the  Speeches  of  Thucydides 
w^eredone  separately,  the  com- 
position master  in  each  case 
taking  the  lower  sixth. 


Horace,  Odes,  500 
lines  ;  JB.n.  IV., 
400  lines  as  a 
minimum  ; 
Georgics  1.  and 
II.,  400  lines; 
Sophocles,about 
250  lines. 

The  greater  part 
of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans, 
ch.  i.-viii.,  learnt 
by  heart,  so  as 
to  read  the  Eng- 
lish into  Greek 
memoriter. 

Besides  thiS;  other 
portions  of  the 
classical  works 
mentioned  above 
were  learnt  vo- 
luntarily, and 
marks  given  for 
them. 


The  substance  and 
matter  of  all  the 
books  enumerated 
under  3  are  ex- 
pected to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  quar- 
terly and  half-yearly 
examinations. 

This  list  will  there- 
fore be  the  same  as 
that  under  3. 

Of  course  more  stress 
is  laid  on  retaining 
the  matter  in  the 
historical  and  philo- 
sophical books,  and 
perhaps  most  care 
is  devoted  to  the 
mastery  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Divi- 
ni;y  and  the  Guizot. 
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-    TABLE  C. 


[MARLBOROUGH, 


Divisions  of  Mal'lborough  College. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


OiilGINAL. 


Eiif^lish. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern 
Foreis^ii. 


Verso. 


Prose. 


None,  as  part  of  the 
rej'ular  work. 


5  essays  ;  length  of, 
fx'om  one  to  three 
letter  sheets  of  paper. 


hexameter  copies, 
about  40  lines  each, 
some  much  longer. 


None. 


3  Latin  essays,  mini- 
mum length  30 
lines,  some  much 
longer. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


"We  set  them  occasion- 
ally, but  none,  I 
think,  this  year. 


Done  out  of  School. 

20  elegiac  copies,  about 
aO  lines  long,  from 
various  authors;  11 
of  hexameters,  same 
length  ;  2  lyrics. 

In  School. 

3  elegiacs  and  2  hexa- 
meters, about  10  or 
12  lines  lon^. 


Out  of  School. 

14  iambic  exercises, 
from  16  to  20  lines 
long,  mainly  from 
Shakespeare. 


7    iambicS; 
lines. 


In  School. 

about   10 


None. 


Prose. 


Twice    each    week    a 

passage  is  translated 
at  length  on  paper 
from  some  Latin  or 
Greek  author.  It  is 
looked  over  and 
marked  as  a  "  copy." 


Out  of  School. 

12  copies,  various  au- 
thors, about  20  lines. 

In  School. 

9  copies,  14  or  15  lines, 
English. 


Out  of  SchooL 

13  exercises,  various 
authors,  about  20 
lines. 

In  School, 

4  exercises,  about  10 
or  14  lines. 


None. 


None. 


Methods 
employed  to 

test 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


Besides  the  marks 
given  during  the 
lessons  in  these 
subjects,  there  are 
at  the  end  of  each 
half-year  exami- 
nation papers ;  as 
a  rule  these  are  4, 
one  in  the  New 
Testament  subject, 
one  in  the  old  do., 
one  in  the  history 
and  matter  of  the 
Guizot  (or  Thier- 
ry, Villemain,  or 
other  author),  one 
in  the  French  of 
do. 

The  marks  given 
for  these  papers 
carry  considerable 
weight,  both  in 
adjudging  exhibi- 
tions and  scholar- 
ships, and  also  in 
determining  the 
order  of  the  form. 

The  marks  given 
for  mathematics, 
both  in  the  half- 
year  and  at  the 
examinations,  are 
added  to  the  other 
marks,  and  con- 
siderably influence 
the  restilt. 


Under  this  head  would  come 
the  divinity,  historical, 
French,  and  mathematical 
lessons  ;  divinity  two  hours 
a  week,  French  and  his- 
tory, ditto  ;  mathematics, 
4  or  6  ditto. 

1.  In  divinity,  the  amount 
read  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  LXX.  in  the  past 
year  is  only  Rom.  i.-viii. 
and  the  book  of  Joshua. 
The  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
makes  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  unusual  slowness, 
but  the  result  in  awakeningi 
intelligent  interest  in  the 
subject  was  with  many 
most  satisfactory'.  As  a 
general  rule,  those  who  do 
badly  in  this  subject  do 
badly  also  in  history,  or  in 
essays,  or  in  any  subject 
that  requires  reflection. 

2.  In  the  historical  lessons 
which  for  some  time  past 
have  been  amalgamated  with 
the.French,  a  portion  of  Gui- 
zot, about  10  or  12  pages,  is 
set ;  only  parts  of  this  are 
construed,  as  otherwise  the 
amount  done  in  two  lessons 
a  week  would  be  absurdly 
small  J  but  boy  after  boy  is 
called  upon  to  give  the 
substance  of  sentence  after 
sentence  of  Guizot,  and 
certain  parts  are  translated, 
a  most  valuable  exercise. 
They  are  encouraged,  not 
compelled,  to  analyse  it  for 
themselves  before  they 
come  in.  Questions  are 
asked  in  the  history  of  the 
time,  and  on  any  portion  of 
history  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  what  they  read, 
and  every  means  employed 
to  interest  them  in  the 
book.  The  subject  of  the 
connection  between  the 
French  and  other  languages 
is  worked  as  far  as  my  own 
knowledge  enables  me. to 
do.  I  may  add  that  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  many 
ways  the  most  useful  lesson 
which  I  have,  and  that  I 
learn  from  it  tlie  capacities 
and  intellectual  promise  of 
my  pupils  more  tnan  from 
almost  any  other  subject 
which  I  teach.  At  the  end 
of  each  half-year  two  papers 
are  set,  the  one  in  the 
language,  the  other  in  the 
matter.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  French  which  boys  bring 
with  them  into  the  form  is 
low.  I  can  only  aim  at 
teaching  enough  to  make 
French  historical  writers 
readily  available. 

3.  Alatkematics :  — 
(1.)  Four  regular  lessons  weekly,  the  Gth  form 

and  upper  5th  being  divided  into  three  sets, 
according  to  proliciency  in  mathematics. 
(2.)  For  two  hours  on  Thursday  afternoons  the 
6th  form  is  divided  into  three  divisions  ;  each 
boy  joins  one,  either  for  "extra  classics"  or 
"extra  mathematics,''  or  else  joins  some  of  the 
modern  school  in  an  *'  English  language  "  class, 
so  that  a  promising  mathematician  can  get  six 
hours  a  week  out  of  the  regular  school  hours. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


r' 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books 

of  Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce.,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1862. 


Method  of  Iiearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Every  boy  is  obliged  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  theauthor  he  is  read- 
ing without  foot-notes 
from  which  he  construes 
at  lesson,  c.(j. :  Plato, 
vol.  of'Tcitbiiers  edition  ; 
Sophocles,  Oxjord  edi- 
tion ;  Cicero,  vol.  of 
Teuhner  s  edition ;  Livy, 
vol.  of  Tauchnitz  edition  ; 
Virgil,  Oxford  edition; 
Hoi  ace,  Oxford  edition  ; 
Ovid,  vol.  of  Tauchnitz 
edition  ,-  Greek  Test- 
ament, Oxford  edition. 

Besides  these,  he  is  ad- 
vised to  have  some 
annotated  edition  of 
the  particular  work, 
as, —  Stallhnum's  Apo- 
logy (Latin^or  English 
edition) ;  Schneidewin^s 
lEd.  Rex  (or  Ajax), 
edited  by  Kercliever 
Arnold,  (nearly  all 
would  have  this)  ;  or 
JJ'i/nder's  G^"d.  Rex  (or 
Ajax) ;  3Ia;/or''s  2nd 
Philippic ;  Conington's 
Virgil  (very  few  would 
have  this)  ;  Macleane's 
Horace,  school  edition 
(most  would  have  this)  ; 
Paley''s  Fasti ;  AlforrPs 
Greek  Testament  (few 
have  this).  A  boy  is 
also  encouraged  to  con- 
sult other  books  bearing 
on  what  he  is  reading, 
in,  the  school  library,  as 
Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
Grote's  Greece,  Sec.  ; 
most  of  the  best  boys 
do  so. 


Every  boy  is  ex- 
pected to  have — 
Smith's      Clas- 
sical Dictionary, 
Kiepert's      An- 
cient Atlas.    He 
is   also    encou- 
raged to  consult 
Smith's       large 
Dictionaries, 
Biographical, 
Geographical, 
Biblical,  &c.  in 
the     school    li- 
brary.     Liddell 
and  Scott'sGreek 
Lexicon  (nearly 
all      have      the 
large    edition  ;) 
Andrew's        or 
Smith's      Latin 
Dictionary    ; 
Yonge's  English- 
LatinDictionary; 
Hamilton's  Eng- 
lish-Greek Dic- 
tionary (Cham- 
bers'     series)  ; 
Kennedy's  Latin 
Grammar;  Ken- 
nedy's      Greek 
Grammar. 

Every  boy  has 
also  Smith's 
Greece  and 

Liddell's  Rome, 
which  he  is  ad- 
vised to  use  as 
books  of  refe- 
rence. 


Greek: — Plato,  Apo- 
logy, Crito,  Phtt'do, 
chap.  i.~xii.,  and 
Ixiii.-lxiv. ;  Sopho- 
cles, G^dipus  Rex, 
lines  1-SG2,  Ajax, 
lines  1-865. 

Latin  ; — Cicero,  Phi- 
lippics, 2  and  9; 
Livy.Bk.V.,  c.i.-xxii. 
xxxiii-lv.  ;  Virgil, 
Georgics,  IV.  and 
part  of  HL;  Horace, 
Epodes  and  Ars 
Poetica  ;  Ovid's 
Fasti  (selections, 
about  500  or  600 
lines). 

Greek  Testament:  — 
Acts,  chapters  xii. 
to  end. 

French  :  —  Voltaire, 
Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV.,  Voltaire, 

Charles  XIL ;  Mo- 
liCre,  Alisanthrope; 
Michclet,  Renais- 
sance. (Different 
amounts  of  each 
book  in  different 
sets. ) 


A  boy  is  "  called  up ;"  he  reads 
a  few  lines  (e.*;.,  in  Horace,  2, 
or  at  most  3  stanzas),  and  then 
proceeds  to  construe  them. 
Sometimes  he  is  interrupted, 
sometimes  he  is  allowed  to 
finish  his  passage,  and  then 
criticised;  the  object  in  either 
case  being  to  allow  no  false, 
inadequate,  or  clumsy  render- 
ing to  pass.  Other  boys  are 
appealed  to  to  suggest  improve- 
ments upon  such  a  rendering, 
which  are  accepted  or  con- 
demned, with  more  or  less  dis- 
cussion of  their  merits,  until  a 
satisfactorv  translation  is  ar- 
rived at.  Then  such  questions 
are  asked  as  are  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  passage,  as, — 
*'  M'hy  have  we  the  subjunc- 
tive   ?  "  **  Parse ." 

**  Who  was  - 


questions  answered. 


?  "  '•  Where 

'  What  does  this 
mean  in  your  own  wc)rds  ?  " 
Such  questions  being  generally 
(but,  of  course,  not  always) 
addressed  primarily  to  the  boy 
who  has  construed  tlic  passage, 
and  then  passed  to  otliers,  ac- 
cording to  no  fixed  method. 
Then  another  boy  takes  the 
next  few  lines,  and  so  on.  From 
5  to  Sare  called  up  in  an  hour. 
The  selection  of  them  is  (or,  at 
least,  is  made  to  appear)  as 
arbitrary  as  possible.  Places 
are  not  taken,  but  the  boys  are 
marked  for  construing  and  for 
The  aim  in  view  is,  that  a  boy 
should,  through  a  careful  consideration  of  the  lan- 
guage, arrive  first  at  a  clear  understanding  of  his 
author's  meaning,  and  then  be  able  to  express  it  faith- 
fully iu  idiomatic  English,  and  in  good  taste.  The 
master  generally  construes  the  lesson  finally  in  longer 
portions,  as,  for  instance,  an  ode  of  Horace  at  a  time, 
so  as  to  present  it  to  the  boys  as  a  whole. 
Three  other  elements  in  the  method  of  teaching  the 
form  should  be  noticed  as  very  important  (in  their 
bearing,  at  least,  on  *'  construing  lessons"  ;) — 
(1.)  Unseen  Passage. — Every  week  (see  D.  and  column 
7  of  C.)  a  passage  of  15  or  20  lines,  selected  from  some 
Greek  or  Latin  book,  which  no  boy  in  the  form  has 
read,  is  translated  on  paper,  in  school  and  under  tlie 
eye  of  the  master,  with  no  aid  except  a  dictionary  for 
a  Greek  passage.  It  is  afterwards  looked  over  by 
him,  and  marked  so  as  to  tell  seriously  upon  the  total 
for  the  week.  The  papers  are  then  returned  (in 
school)  to  their  authors,  mistakes  pointed  out,  and 
the  passage  fully  explained  to  them  in  a  sort  of 
lecture  upon  it.  This  is  most  valuable  as  a  test  of  a 
boy's  real  independent  power  over  the  language, 
and  enables  the  master  to  tell,  almo&t  with  certainty, 
if  a  bov  resorts  for  hisordinarj'  construing  lessons  to 
his  neighbours,  or  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  (It 
should  be  added  that  this  plan  is  also  adopted  in  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  fifth,  the  only  difference 
being  that  a  dictionary  is  allowed  for  Latin  as  well 
as  Greek.) 
(2.)  Grammar. — Constant  reference  to"  the  method 
of  analyzing  the  compound  sentence  given  in  Ken- 
nedy's Latin  Grammar  (Syntax,  Part  11.)  is  found 
most  valuable,  especially  in  Livy  lessons.  This  part 
of  the  grammar  is  learnt  by  heart  in  all  3  divisions 
of  the  fifth,  its  thoughtful  application  insisted  upon, 
and  examples  from  it  perpetually  asked  for  in  con- 
struing lessons. 
(3.)  Correction  of  Composition. — When  the  master 
has  looked  over  a  set  of  copies,  he  returns  them  to 
their  authors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *'  unseen  passage," 
and  gives  a  similar  lecture  on  common  mistakes  (of 
which  he  has  previously  made  notes)  with  other  gene- 
ral observations  on  the  passage  and  way  of  rendering 
it,  and  finally  gives  a  revised  copy,  partially  com- 
piled, when  possible,  from  the  copies  sent  up  to  him. 
This  saves  the  necessity  of  much  time  spent  (though 
some  is  always  so  spent)  in  talking  to  each  boy  indi- 
vidually about  his  performance,  and  effects  the  end 
of  improving  the  composition  of  the  whole  better 
than  if  much  time  were  devoted  to  individual 
teachincr. 


6, 

Authors  whose 

Substance 
and  Matter  have 
been  committed  to 
Memory  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year, 


Virgil,  about  400 
lines;  Horace, 
about  550  lines ; 
Ovid,  about  200 
lines ;  :?ophocles, 
about  350  lines. 
Kennedy's  Latin 
Grammar,  Syn- 
tax, Part  II.; 
Kennedy's  Greek 
Grammar,  Syn- 
tax, Parts  lL,ilL 


Besides  those  named 
under  3  ; —  Smith's 
Greece,  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian 
wars  ;  Liddell's 
Rome,  from  the 
beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus  ;  Old  Tes- 
tament History  (in 
English  Bible)  from 
Solomon  to  Nehe- 
miah. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


[Marlboro  l'g  n. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  tile  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


OtherSubjecls  of  Instruction 
forniinf^  \'m\.  «f  tin;  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Obseivation,  »itli  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects.'" 


Original. 


Verse. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


31  copies,  about  460 
lints  from  difierent 
English  poets. 


Proie. 


30  co]iies,  translations 
from  dirt'frcnt  Greek 
and  I^dtiu  authors, 
Sophocles,  Plato, 

Livy,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Homer. 


30  copies,  from  diffe- 
rent English  prose 
authors  (each  copy 
about  16  or  20  lines). 


14  copies,  about  160 
lines,  usually  from 
Shakespeare  (with 
considerable  help 
given). 


None. 


6  copies  of  sentences 
constructed  for  the 
purpose. 


French  exer- 
cises for  the 
use  of  Marl- 
borough Col- 
lege. 


None. 


None. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


Authors  or  Books  used, 

(not  being  mere  Books 

of  Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1862. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  sUch  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 
Substance 

and  Matter  have 
been  committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Herodotus,  Oxford  editioji; 
Virgil,  do. ;  Medea  of 
Euripides,  edited  bv 
T.  K.  Arnold  ;  Greek 
Anthology  (  WUk'ins) ; 
Sallust,  Oxford  edition ; 
and  alfo  Sallust,  edited 
by  G.  Long;  Voltaire's 
Louis  XIV.  and  Charles 
XIL 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon 
(smaller  edi- 
tion) ;  Smith's 
Latin  -  English 
Dictionary 
(smaller  edition 
generally)  ; 
Yonge's  Eng- 
lish-Latin Dic- 
tionary; Ken- 
nedy's Latin 
Grammar; 
"Wordsworth's 
Greek  Gram- 
mar ;  Harrow 
School  Atlas 
(modern). 


Greek  : — Herodotus, 
Book  VII.,  sec.  37- 
72  ;  Book  L,  28- 
5S  ;  Euripides,  ]\Ie- 
dea,  line  1-550 
(omittingchoruses): 
in  the  Anthology 
Homer's  Odyssey, 
Book  I.,  line  1-360. 
Latin: — Virgil,  iEn.V. 
(all)  and  XIL,  790- 
end  ;  Sallust  Jugur- 
tha,  chap,  v.-xlviii. 

French ;  —  Voltaire's 
Siecle  de  Louis 
XI\^  (amount  va- 
rious) ;  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII. 

(amount  various). 


This  is  the  highest  of  the  place-    Virgil,  450  lines  ;    Besides  those  named 
taking   forms   in    the    school.        Shakespeare,  underhcadS: — 

Some"?  or  S  boys  are  generally       Henry       VIIL,    English     History:  — 
put    on     to    construe    in    the       aliout  300 lines;       The  Student's 

course  of  an  hour's  lesson.  A  Milton,  Para-  Hume,  from  the 
boy  stands  up  and  reads  about  disc  Lost,  Book  accession  of  Henry 
four  lines  aloud ;  any  mistake  L,  about  250  VII.  to  the  year 
he  may  make  in  pronouncing  lines.  For  holi-  1642. 
a  word  is  immediately  corrected  day  task,  I\Iil-  Old  Testament  his- 
by  one  of  the  three  boys  next  ton's  Paradise  tory  :  —  From  the 
below  him,  or  by  one  still  Lost,  Book  VI.,  death  of  Solomon 
lower,  in  default,  the  boy  who       first  260  lines.  till  the  accession  of 

corrects  going  above  thcrcader. .Tehu  ;  I.  Kings,  xii. ; 

The  reader  will  then  begin  to  construe,  and  suffers       IL  Kings,   xi.,  with 
for  any  mistakes  he  may  make  as  before.     As  the       parallel  chapters  in 
boy's   translation    is   seldom    little  more  than  a       the  Chronicles, 
baid  and  literal  translation,  he  is  generally  asked     New    Testament   (in 
to  state  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  own       English     Bible);  — 
words,  and  then  to  try  to  adapt  any  of  his  own       The  Acts. 
■words  or  phrases  as  far  as  is  allowable,  while  any  \  As  extras  ;  — 
one  below  offering  a  better  rendering  is  allowed  to  profit  by  it.   Many  suGjgestions  will  thus     Prescott's    Conquest 
be  made  by  the  boy  himself  or  by  others,  some  of  which  will  be  takcn'up,  and  the  boys       of  Peru,  2  Books  ; 
themselves  made  to  think  and  state  why  such  and  such  a  particular  translation  is  inapplicable.        Life  of  Wellington, 
Parsing  and  syntax  (with  mythological  and  other  questions  arising  out   of  the  passage        from    the    Railway 
construed)  will  also  be  asked,  but  these,  in   a   construing  lesson,  are  more  confined   to        Library;  the  Saxon 
anything  /jecu/iar,  either   in    idiom,  construction,  or  form  of  a  word  ;  this  parsing  and  ]     Period  in  the  Stu- 
syntax  of  the  reading  book  in  use  forming  generally  part  of  the  regular  Greek  and  Latin  |     dent's  Hume. 

grammar  lessons.     The  same  process  is  repea.ted  with  as  many  as  can  be  put  on  to  construe  

in  the  hour  The  master  of  the  form  generally  construes  the  passage  just  done  by  a  boy,  or  as  often  will  wait 
and  construe  some  12  or  more  lines.  The  form  is  kept  alive  as  much  as  possible  by  making  the  questions  come 
round  quickly,  and  individual  boys  being  suddenly  asked  for  an  answer. 
As  aids  to  cljnstruing,  there  are  regular  hours  for  grammar  lessons,  at  which  the  parsing  of  the  particular  book  in 
use  is  gone  more^  fully  into,  with  questions  asked  about  the  syntax.  In  Latin  grammar  lessons,  the  Latin 
construing  book  for  the  time  being  is  brought  in,  and  the  substance  of  the  syntax  of  the  compound  sentence 
explained  verbally  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  the  master  thinks  his  Ibrni  capable  of  understanding  it.  The 
Latin  composition  is  looked  over  by  the  master  out  of  school,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  several  boys  noted  down  by 
him.  On  composition  afternoons,  the  first  half-hour  or  more  is  spent  in  talking  over  and  explaining  to  the  whole 
form,  aloud,  the  last  piece  set  for  composition,  reading  out  the  different  mistakes,  .ind  making  the  boys  themselves 
correct  each  other's  mistakes,  with  place-taking,  and  showing  different  ways  of  turning  any  passage"  in  question, 
and  how  to  express  in  Latin  what  they  have  turned  awkwardly.  This  is  als'o  always  a  good  opportunity  for  making 
the  form  apply  the  grammar  they  have  learnt  orally.  This  plan  of  correcting  composition  aloud  has  been  found 
useful,  as,  not  only  docs  the  whole  form  derive  benefit  by  open  correction  of  its  several  members'  misLikes,  but 
great  lime  is  saved  for  the  master,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  given  to  each  boy  separately,  though  this,  as 
it  is,  is  also  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 


Kennedy's  Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar  ;  A'. 
Arnold's  Ecloga;  Ovi- 
dian^  ;  Kennedy's  Pa- 
laestra Latina ;  Mark- 
ham's  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  Cornewall's  Gu^- 
graphy ;  Wilkins'  Greek 
Delectus. 


Keith  Johnston's 

Ovid,    250    lines   or 

small        School 

thereabouts    ;     Pa- 

Atlas;    Smith's 

la'stra,    10    or     12 

small          Latin 

paifes;  Greek    De- 

Dictionary; 

lectus,     about      20 

Smith's      small 

pages. 

Classical     Dic- 

tionary. 

A  Latin  lesson  consists  of  8-10 
lines  of"  Ovid,  or  12-16  lines  of 
Pala'stra  ;  frc<|uently,  besides 
the  construing,  sevi^ral  words 
are  marked,  and  each  boy  is 
required  to  bring  a  written 
explanation  of  their  construc- 
tion, according  to  the  rules  of 
syntax  which  have  been  learned 
in  the  grammar  lessons.  One  boy  after  another  is  called  on  to  construe 
a  short  piece  of  the  lesson,  till  the  whole  has  been  done  once.  The  con- 
struing is  made  as  literal  as  possibleat  this  stage  ;  mistakes  as  they  occur 
are  corrected  by  questions  passed  round  the  form,  sometimes  in  regular 
order,  sometimes  in  no  order  at  all,  if  attention  flags.  Actual  gramma- 
tical mistakes,  e.g.,  construing  a  tense  by  its  wrong  English  equivalent, 
are  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  a  fixed  number  of  places  for  the  boy  who 
originally  made  the  mistake,  and  all  who  fail  to  correct  it.  If  the  lesson 
contains  a  narrative,  or  a  portion  of  a  narrative,  a  boy  is  called  on  to  tell 
the  story  in  his  own  language.  The  lesson  is  then  construed  through 
once  again  by  other  boys,  who  are  each  called  on  to  construe  about 
double  the  quantity  which  was  construed  by  those  who  construed  pre- 
viously. At  this  stage  the  boys  are  required  to  produce,  first  the  literal 
translation,  and  then  the  English  idiom  which  may  be  necessary  ;  this 
was  elicited  from  the  boys  by  questioning,  as  described  above,  if  possible  ; 
if  not,  they  were  told  it  by  the  master.  After  the  lesson  has  been  twice 
construed,  a  great  many  questions  on  parsing  are  asked,  and  the  explana- 
tion is  required  of  all  except  the  very  commonest  constructions  which 
exemplify  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax  which  are  learned  in  the  form.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  lesson  which,  more  than  any  other,  tests  the  common 
sense  of  the  boys,  and  their  power  of  applying  rules  which  have  been 
carefully  explained  to  them  in  former  lessons.  After  this  the  master 
construes  the  lesson,  continually  stopping  and  calling  on  boys  who  have 
been  inattentive  during  the  lesson  to  take  up  the  construing  at  some 
important  word.  If  the  lesson  has  been  easy,  so  as  to  be  finished  soon, 
the  books  are  closed,  and  English  words  or  idioms  which  have  occurred 
during  the  lesson  are  passed  about  the  form,  the  boys  being  required  to 
give  tlie  Latin  for  them. 
Ill  Greek  lessons  the  same  routine  is  followed,  except  that  no  questions 
in  Greek  syntax  are  asked,  as  the  boys  have  not  yet  learned  any.  But 
where  striking  similarities  to,  or  divergences  from,  the  Latin  syntax 
occur,  they  are  made  the  subject  of  questions.  In  bbth  Greek  and  Latin 
lessons,  pains  are  taken  to  get  the  boys  to  observe  and  quote  examples 
from  the  books  which  they  are  reading,  as  well  as  those  which  they  have 
learned  from  the  Latin  grammar. 


Ovid,  about  100 
lines ;  Poems  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  or 
Selection  of 

English  Poetry 
used  in  the 
LiverpoolCoUe- 
giate  School, 
300  lines,  about; 
Latin  and  Greek 
grammar  form 
thegreatestpart 
of  the  repetition 
lessons. 


None. 
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Table  O. — continued. 


[Marlborough. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


8. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 
Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 
them,  or  of  Ground  gone  over 
in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

proficiency  in 

such 

'  other  Subjects.' 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


Verse 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


34  copies  set  of  from 
12  to  16  lines,  each 
making  from  400  to 
500  lines,  from  Wal- 
ford's  and  Oxen- 
ham's  elegiacs,  &c. 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


About  40  copies,  Eng- 
lish prose,  from  va- 
rious sources ;  often 
composed  expressly ; 
each  copy  about  17 
or  IS  lines. 


No:)e 


French 

I       exercises 
j  for  the  use  of 
j  ^larlborough 
'       College. 


None. 


None. 


Original. 

English. 

T«»'„                                    /^«,...i-                         Modern       i 
I-"""-                                  ^""^^                       Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 

Translation. 

Verse. 

None. 

Literal        translations 
from  Ovid  or  Tibul- 
lu5.    The  quantity  is 
very  variable  ;  about 
25      lines    a    week 
would   be  a  rough 
average. 

None. 

None.         1 

Prose. 

None. 

Quantity    so    variable 
that  no  average  can 
be  struck.    Sentences 
are  made,or  translated 
from   an   easy   Latin 
author,  by  the  master, 
framed  to   introduce 
as  much  as   possible 
words    and     phrases 
"which  have  occurj-ed 
in     lessons.       .Some- 
times Bradley's  Latin 
exercises  are  used. 

None. 

■ 
• 

French 

exercises 

published  for 

the  use  of 

Marlborough 

College,  are 

done  by  the 

highest  French 

division  of  the 

form. 

None. 


None. 
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TABLE  D. 


Tabular  Returns  (D.)  for  the  several  Divisions  of  Marlborough  College. 


Sixth  Fokm,  Upper  xsb  Lower  Divisions,  30  Boys. 
The  Head  Master.     Assisted  by  C.  W.  Moule,  Esq.,  M.A. 


jfo.  1. — ^Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  ending 
December  17,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday  - 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


Frit!  ay 


Saturday - 


C  4\     to     5J.  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
J  or  Book  of  Joshua  in 

L  lxx. 

"  7.20.  to    S.20.  Same  as  Sunday. 

11  to      12.  Juvenal;  2nd  quarter, 

t  Aristoplianes,  Nubes. 

12  to  12.20  or  12^.  A  short  lecture  on 
'  composition  dune  in 

school  on  Saturday. 

!    3  to  4,  or  in  winter  oj  to  6^  Mathe- 

1^  maties. 

r  7.20  to    S-20.  Odvssev;  2nd  quarter 
Livy  \\ 

I  11       to      12.  Juvenal.  Aristophanes. 

J  12  to  124  or  1.  Translation  on  paper 
of  Greek  or  Latin  at 
sicht. 
3  to  4,  or  5\  to  6f .    Guizofa  Civili- 
zation en  France. 
8.20.  Guizot. 

11.  Odyssey,  Li\T. 

12.  Mathematics. 
Half      Holiday      for 

upper  and  modern 

schools. 
8.20.  Vi)-sil      yEncid,      IV.. 

Plato  de  Rep.  Bk.  X 

n      to       12.  Juvenal.  Aristophanes, 

12      to  12.20.  Short  lecture  on  pns- 

",  saire  done  on  Tues- 

1  day. ' 

I    3  to  5  or  4|  to  6J.  Extra  classics  or 

extra  niathemnties, 
I  {explained  in  Table 

L  C.) 

r  7.20  to  8.20.  Tii-^il's  /Eneid  IV., 
j  Plato  do  Rep..  X. 

I  11  to  12.  Juvenal,  Aristo})hanes. 
-1  12  to  12i  or  12J.  Unseen  translatior. 
1  as  on  Tuesday. 

I  3  to  4.  aiathematics;  in  winter, 
1^  r.a  to  7J. 

7.20  to    8.20.  Viriril's    ^neid,    IV., 

Plato  de  Rep.,  X. 

10  to       11.  Mathcuiatics. 

11  to     12^  Greek  or  Latin  com- 
;  position     done     in 

Iischool  at  sipht. 
3i  to  4^  or  5,  or  51  to  g3.   Some  one 
or  otlier  of  the  above 
1^  classical  lessons. 


7.20  to 
10      to 

-U'ednosday-l  ^^     *° 


r.20  to 


1.    The 

copy, 
Latin 
Latin 


Three  composi- 
tions set  on  Mon- 
day. 

master's 
oftenest 
prose,  or 
„ hexame- 
ters (translation 
or  original),  or 
Enf?lish  or  Latin 
essay. 

:.  Greek  prose 
and  Greek  verse 
alternately. 

3.  Translation  into 
Latin  verse,  varied 
occasionally  with 
other  kinds  of 
composition. 

Of  these  :— 

1  is  priven  up  on 
Friday. 

2  on  Wednesday,      j 

3  on  Saturday.  ' 


Lessons. 


SUMMAET  OF  LeSSOXS. 

Greek  and  Latin  inchulin.c  composi- 
tion done  in  school  (11)     -           -  13  hours, 
JIatliematics  -           -           -           -  4  or  0 
Divinity           -           -           -           -  2 
Historj-  and  French  -           -           -  2 
Classics  or  Mathematics,  according 
to  choice      -          -           -          -  3 


"Wednesday*! 


Thursday 


Compositions. 


Fritlay 


Saturday*  ■ 


C  7.20  to  8.20.  Guizot,  occasionally 
substituting  a  classi- 
cal lesson. 

10  to  11.      Demosthenes,     Cicero 
de  Oratore. 

j  11      to  12.       Mathematics. 

Half      Holiday      for 
I  upper  and   modern 

L  schools. 

7.20  to   8.20.  Demosthenes,    Cicero 
de  Oratore. 

11  to  12.       Demosthenes,    Cicero 

de  Oratore. 
t  12      to  12.20.  Short  lecture  on  traus- 
I  lation  of  Tuesday. 

I    3  to  5,  or  4J  to  Gj.  Extra  classics,  or 
l^  extra  mathematics. 

C  7.20  to   8.20.  Demosthenes,    Cicero 

de  Oratore. 

11  to  12.       Demosthenes,    Cicero 

de  Oratore. 

12  to  12^.     Translation  from 

Greek  or  Latin  on 
imper. 
3  to  4,  or  5}  to  (ij.  Mathematics. 
'  7.20  to    8.20.  Demosthenes,    Cicero 
de  Oratore. 

10  to  11.      Mathematics. 

11  to  1'1\.     Composition  done  in 
school  at  sight. 

3i  to  4j  or  5^  to  6J.  Some  classical  \ 
lesson,  if  not  a  given 
half  holidav. 


ScMMART  OP  Lessons. 

G^eek  and  Latin  -  -  - 

Mathematics 

Divinity    -  -  -  • 

History  and  French 
Classics       or       Mathematics 
(according  to  choice)  • 

Total 


13  houis. 

4 


23  hours. 


Fifth  Fokm,  Uitek  Division.  25  Hots. 
K.  II.  FiSHEii,  Esq.,  aiA. 


No.  1. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half.year  ending 
December  1.5,  1861. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Total 


■  23  hours. 


No. 


!. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  ending 
June  25.  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday       -    3^    to    4i.     Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Same  as  in  No.  1. 
r  7.20  to   8.20.  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  — 

11      to  12.       Demosthenes;        2nd  I 
quarter.   Cicero    de 
,-      ,  Oratore. 

Monday  .  i  .^      to  12i.     Short        lecture      on 
Saturday's  composi- 
I  tion. 

L  3  to  4,  or  5j  to  6^.  Mathematics. 
7:20  to   S.20.  Demosthenes,    Cicero 

de  Oi-ntore. 
11      to  12.       Demosthenes,    Cicero 
de  Oratore. 
Tuesday  -  -j  12  to  12i  or  12J.    Translation     frcm 

I  Greek  or  Latin  on 

paper. 
3  to  4  or  5^  to  6J.'  Guizot's  Civiliza- 
t.  tion  en  France. 


r  4      to    5\. 
Sunday    -  -f    7i    to   7.50. 

7.20  to    8.20. 


Slonday 


Tuesday 


10  toll. 

11  to  12. 


L  3      to   4, 
r  7.20  to   8.20. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


3      to 


r  7.20  to    8.20. 

10      to  11. 
Wednesday -i 

!  11      to  12. 
r  7.20  to    8.20. 

Thursday    ■[  10     to  11. 

1 11      to  12. 

3      to    5i. 

r  7.20  tP.   8.20. 
10      to  11. 
Friday     -in      to  12. 
1 
IS      to    4. 


Greek  Testament, 

Bible  by  heart 
(usually). 

Old  Testament  (in 
Enghsh). 

French, 

1st  quarter,  Virgil. 
Georgic  IV. ;  2nd 
quarter,  Cicero's  2d 
Philippic. 

Mathematics. 

Ovid's  Fasti  (or  Livy). 

Repetition ;  Gram- 
mar, &e. 

1st  quarter.  Plato's 
Apologj" ;  2nd  quar- 
ter. Sophocles'  LEdi- 
piLs  Rex. 

Grammar  by  heart, 
Latin  verse  compo- 
sition. 

History  (Smith's 

Greece). 

1st  quarter,  VirgiFs 
Georgic  IV. ;  2nd 
quarter,  Cicero's 
2nd  Philippic. 

Mathematics. 

Half  Holiday. 

1st     qiLu;ter,    Plato's 
Apologj" :  2nd  quar- 
ter, Sophocles'  (FJdi- 
pus  Rex. 
French. 

Unseen  passage. 
Gramumr    by   heart, 
Latin  prose  compo- 
sition. 
.  History  (Smith's 

Greece) . 

Repetition,  Grammar. 
&c. 

1st  quarter.  Plato's 
Apology;  2nd  quar- 
ter. Sophocles'  LEdi- 
pus  Rex. 

Mathematics. 


Latin  verse  set  on 
Tuesday  after- 
noon, given  up  at 
10  on  Wednesday 
morning,  always 
translation,  gene- 
rally elegiaes  (IG 
lines  required), 
occasionally  hex- 
ameters (16  lines 
required) 
Greek  iambics 
(12  lines)  instead. 

Latin  prose,  set  on 
Thursday  after- 
noon, given  up  on 
Fiiday  morning 
at  10,  always 
translation  (16  or 
20hnes). 

Short  pieces  of 
composition  of 
the  above  kinds, 
also  occasionally 
given  on  Tuesday 
(10  to  11).  or 
Friday.  (10  to  11) 
or  Saturday,  (3 
to  5)  and  given 
up  in  school, 
occasionally  also 
a  few  sentences 
for  translation 
into  Greek  prose. 
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Table  D. — continued. 


[Maelborotjgh. 


Lessons. 


Saturday - 


'  7.20  to  8.20.  1st  quarter,  Virgil 
Goorgio  IV. ;  Slid 
quarter,  Cicero's 
2n(l  Philippic. 

10  to  11.       Jlatliematies. 

11  to  12.       Li\x    Boole     V.    (or 

Ovid). 
3      to  -5.        (When     not    a    lialf 
holiday)  Greek 

iambics  (genei-ally). 


SUMMABT  OP  LESSOKS. 

lessons  - 


Latin  construiuj^ 

Greek 

Other  classical  lessons 

Divinity  and  History 

Mathematics 

French 


5   honi-s. 

3 

7i      ,. 

4i      „ 


Total  -  -  26* 

*  Exclusive  of  two  hours  on  Saturday. 


Compositions. 


jVo^c. — During  the  winter  qn.arter,  the  afternoon  hours  are  :■ 
5J  to  Bj  itistead  of  .1  to  4>. 
44  to  CJ       „       „  3  to  5}. 
ihvonglwut  the  school. 


No.  2.- 


-Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  ended 
June  24,  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Jlondav 


-    As  in  Xo.  1. 
ril      to  12 


rii   to  12 


Tnesd,ay  -  i 


1st  quarter,  Horace's 
Epodes  and  Ai*s 
Poctica;  2nd  quar- 
ter, Cicero's  2nd  and 
ath  Philippic. 

The  rest  of  Monday  as 
in  No.  1. 

1st  quarter,  Pl.ato's 
Crito ;  2nd  quarter, 
Sophocles'  Aja.x. 

The  rest  of  'Tuesday 
as  in  No.  1. 


f  7.'20  to   8.20.  Histoiy         (Liddell's 
Borne). 
10      to  11.       1st  quarter,  Horace's 
Epodes      and     Ars 
Wednesday-*  Poetica:    2nd  quar- 

ter, Cicero's  2nd  and 
9tli  Philippic. 
The  rest  of  Wednesday 
as  in  No.  1. 


r  • 
I 

Thursday    .( 

I 
L 


.20  to   8.20.  1st    quarter,    Plato's 
Crito:  2nd  quarter, 
Sophocles'  Ajax. 
The  rest  of  Thursday 
as  in  No.  1. 


r  7.20  to   8.20.  History        (Liddell's 

Home). 
I  11      to  12.       1st    quarter,    Plato's 
Friday     -  -!  Crito-,  2nd  quarter, 

I  Sophocles'  Ajax. 

1  The  rest  of  Friday  as 

L  in  No.  1. 

C  7.20  to  8.20.  1st  quarter,  Horace's 
Epodes      and     Ars 

I  Pootica;  2nd    nnar- 

S.iturdav-  -i  ter,  Cicero's  2ua  and 

I  9th  Philippic. 

1  The  rest  of  Saturday 

L  as  in  No.  1. 


Fifth  !Foem,  Middle  Division,  25  Bots.    A.  Martin,  Esq., 
M.A.  . 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  ending  June  1862. 


Lessons 


Composition. 


Sunday 


Monday 


to    55.  Old    Testament    (Kings 
and  Chronicles). 
.    .  i  to  7.50.  Biljle    by  heart,  or  Old 
i  Testament  lesson  con- 

L  tinned. 


C  7.20  to   8.20. 


-!10 
11 


toll, 
to  12. 
to    4. 


Greek  Testament 
(the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles) . 

French. 

Mathematics. 

llni-acc  Odes,  1st 
lavy,  2ud  qr. 


t  qr. ; 


Latin  prose  on 
Tuesday  after- 
noon, shown  up  at 
li  p.m.  on  ■Wed- 
nesday. iUwavs 
translation  (about 
15  lines). 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  7.20  to   8.20. 

Herodotus,    1st  qr. ; 
Euripides  Herciiles 

Furens,    2nd    qr. ; 

with       repetition. 

Tuesday  -  ■ 

10      to  11. 

(Horace,  &c.) 
Horace,  1st  qr. ;  Li\x 
2nd  qr. 

11      to  12. 

3Iatbematics. 

3      to  5i. 

Grammar  and  Latin 

prose  composition. 

'  7.20  to   8.20. 

Herodotus,  1st  quar- 
ter ;  Em-ipides,  2nd 
quarter. 

History,        Liddell's 

Wednesday- 

10      to  11. 

Rome. 

11      to  12. 

Unseen  passage. 
Half  Holiday. 

- 

'  7.20  to    8.20. 

Herodotus,  1st  quar- 

Latin     verse     on 

ter;  Euripides,  2nd 

Thm-sday     after- 

quarter, with  repe- 

noon.    Shown  up 

tition. 

at  1^  p.m.  on  Fri- 

10     to  11. 

French. 

day. 

Thursday   • 

11      tola. 

Mathematics. 

Always  translation 

3       to    5J. 

Questions  in  the  par- 

of  English  v2i-so 

sing  of  the  Greek 

into    Latin  elegi- 

subject    answered 

acs  (10  or  12  re- 

on paper,  and  Latin 

quired). 

verse  composition. 

'  7.20  to    S.20. 

Herodotus,  1st  quar- 
ter ;  Euripides,  2nd 
quarter. 

10       to  11. 

Horace,  1st  quarter; 
Livy,  2nd  quarter. 

— 

11       to  12. 

Various ;  sometimes  a 

Friday     -  - 

lectm-e  on  the  com- 
position, or  unseen 
passages  done  in  the 
preceding  week. 

3       to    -i. 

Grammar;    Arnold's 
C-ireek       exercises. 

. 

viva  voce. 

r  7.20  to   8.20. 

Herodotus,  1st  quar- 
ter ;  Euripides,  2nd 
quarter,  with  repe- 
iitiun. 

• 

Ill      toll. 

History,       Liddell's 



Saturday    - 

n      to  12. 

Rome. 
Mathematics. 

3       to    3. 

(If  not  a  half  holi- 
day) composition  or 
construing      lesson 
le-arnt  and  said   in 
school. 

SUMMAET  OP 

Lessons. 

Latin  construing  lessons 

3  hours 

•Greek  ditto  - 

4    „ 

Other  classical  lessons 

8i„ 

Divinity  and  history  - 

a ,. 

Mathematics 

4    ,. 

French 

2    .. 

—  (Exclusive  of  Satirr- 

Total           -       - 

2G       day  afternoon). 

*  There  are  5  Greek  construint;  lessons,  but  -1  ho 

urs,  as  the  repetition 

(for  which  grammar  is  occaSionaliy  substituted)  occupies  some  time.       1 

Fifth  Foi;m,  Lower  Ditisio.n,  27  Boys. 

F.  E.  Thompson, 

Esq.,  M.A. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Firs 

Half,  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  4      to   6}. 
Sunday   -  -     j,    ^^    ^^_ 

Greek         Testament 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Reading  aloud.  Para- 

dise Lost. 

r  7.20  to    8.20. 

Old     Testament.     2 
Kings  and  2  Chro- 
nicles. 

~^ 

10       to  11. 

Horace  Odes,  Bk.  IV. 

Monday  -  - 

2nd  quarter,  Livy, 
Book  11. 

11       to  13. 

Mathematics. 

3       to    4. 

Livy,    Bk.    II.,    fre- 
quently mth  Latin 

- 

Syntax. 

'  7.'20  to    S.2(V 

Herodotus, 'Book  II., 
2nd  quarter,  Euri- 
pides, Hercules  Fu- 
rens.      Re])etition. 

~* 

Tuesday  - 

Horace,  2nd  quar- 
ter .Julius  Ca>sar. 

10       to  11. 

French,  Charles  XII. 

11       to  12. 

Mathematics. 

3       to    5J. 

Latin  Syntax,  Latin 

L 

Prose. 

r  7.20  to   8.20. 

Herodotus ;  2ud  quar- 

Latin prose  set  on 

ter,  Euripides. 

Tuesday        after- 

10     to  11. 

History,        Liddell's 

noon,  given  up  at 

Rome. 

15  on  Wednesday. 

WeLlnesday- 

11      to  12. 

A      translation     on 
paper    in  English 
prose    from     some 
classical  author  not 
read  ill  tVtriu. 

*- 

Half  Holiday. 

3T  3 
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Maklborough.] 


Table  D. — continued. 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

'7.20  to   8-20.    Herodotus  ;2ud  quar- 

Very often  a  short 

ter,  Eiuipides.  Re- 

copy done  in 
school     when     a 

petition. 

Thursday 

10      to  11.        Greek    Syiitax    and 

gi-ammaa-  lesson  is 

jWnold's  Greek  ex- 

said. 

ercises. 

11      to  12.        Mathematics. 

3      to   5J.      Latm  Syntax")  Latin 
^                             or  Gi-eek  do.  5  verses 

'7.20  to   8.20.    Herodotus;  2nd  quar- 

ter, Em-ipides. 

Latin  verse  (12  or 

Friday    - 

10      to  11.        French,  diaries  XII. 

14  Ihics  from  an 

11      to  12.        Horace  Odes,  Bk.  n". 

English  poet  into 

S      to  4.        Hoi-aee  \  2nd  quarter, 

elegiacs)    set    on 

Li^n,'. 

Thursday      after- 

' 7.20  to   8.20.    Herodotus ;  2nd  quar- 

noon, given  up  on 

ter,  Euripides.  Ee- 

Friday  at  li 

petition. 

10      toll.        History,        Liddell's 

Kome.      6     Greek 

Once  or  twice    (in 

verbs    parsed    on 

half  year)  a  copy 

Saturday  -■ 

paper. 

of  English   verso 

11      to  12.         l\Iathematies. 

(consisting    of    a 

8      to   5.        Miscellaneous   work. 

translation  from  a 

genei-ally  composi- 

Latin poet)  done 

tion    {when  not  a 

out  of  school. 

halfhoUday). 

SUMMAET  OF  LESSOSS. 

Greek              -       -       -    7 

Latin    '!       -       -       -    9 

Divinity          -       -       -    2 

History           -       -       -    2 

French            ...    2 

Mathematics          -       -    4 

• 

Total       -       -  2G  '  hours. 

*  Exclusive  of2  hours  oil  Saturday. 

Upper  Shell  Fokm,  30  Boys.    W.  Mat 

isELL,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half- 

year  ending  Mid- 

summer   1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

C  -1      to   5i.      New          Testament 
(English).  Acts  xiv. 
Sunday  -  ■,                             to  end. 

7-5    to   8.        Preparation    of    Old 

English    prose    of 

L                           Testament  lesson. 

from  18  to  20  lines 

to  be  turned  into 

'7.20  to  8.20.    Old    Testament,     2 

Latin  prose  every 

Kiuf^. 

Tuesday        after- 

10      toll.        Greek        construing 

noon  in  school. 

lesson ;  Herodotus. 

Monday  -  ■ 

1st  quarter ;  Homer, 

Od.  i.,  2nd  quarter. 

11      to  12.        Algehra.    arithmetic. 

or  Euclid. 

3      to   i.        Latin  or  Greek  gi-am- 

mar,  with  parsing. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.    Greek       construing 

^^ 

lesson,  with  repeti- 

tion. 

10      toll.        Voltaire's        Charles 

XII..  with  grammar. 

Tuesday-  ■ 

11      to  12.        Algebra,    arithmetic, 
or   Euclid,   i-epeti- 
tion  of  fair  copy  of 
Latin  prose. 
S      to   5i.       Latin  prose   compo- 
sition. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.    History  of  England 

(Student's  Hiune). 

10      tolH.       Greek  construing  les- 

Wednesday- 

son  with  repetition. 
lis    to  12.        Composition,     short 
sentences  into  La- 
tin prose. 
Half  Holiday. 

'7.20   to   8.20.    Latin  construing  les- 

On         'Wetbiesday 

'son,  Virgil  JEu.  V., 

morning  from  \\.\ 
to  12  short  Eng- 

1st   nuai-ter;    Sal- 
lust  Jugurtha,  2nd 

lish  sentences  are 

quarter. 

given  to  turn  into 
Latin  prose. 

10      to  11.        Greek  or  Latin  gram- 

Thursday - 

mar  with  parsing. 

11     to  12.        Aritlunetic,     algebra. 

On  Thursday  after- 

or   Euclid,  repeti- 

noon  nearly   two 

tion  of  fair    copy 

hours  are  spent  in 

of    Latin    verses. 

doing  Latin  verses. 

."5      to   5J.      Latin  verse    compo- 

Oxenham's Latin 

sition. 

Elegiacs       being 

chiefly    used,    or 

'7.20  to   8.20.    Latin  construing  les- 

English     to     be 

son  with  repetition. 

turned      hterally 

10      toll.        Voltaire's       Chai-Ies 

into  Latin. 

XII.,  \vith  grammar 

Friday     -  - 

or  exercises. 
11      to  12.        English  Histoi-y,  Stu- 
dent's Hume. 
S      to   4.        Greek  or  Latin  pram- 
L                             mar  with  pai-s'ing. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

• 

(  7.20  to   8.20.    Latin        constniing 

Two  hours  on  Sat- 

lesson  -with  repeti- 

lu'dav, if  not  a  half 

tion. 

holiday,  are  devo- 

10     to  11.        Same    lesson    conti- 

ted   to    composi- 

nued  Avith    gram- 

tion, chiefly  viva. 

Satm-day 

mar. 
11      to  12.        Arithmetic,   algebra. 

voce. 

or  Euclid. 

(Composition  done 

3      to   5.        If  not  a  half  holiday, 

mostly  in  school, 

Latin  prose  compo- 

but    occasionally 

sition,       generally 

hnished     out     of 

L                             orally. 

school  hours.) 

StnwwA-RY  OF  Lessons. 

History        ....    2 

Divinity       .       .       .       .    2i 

Greek  construing        -       -    a 

Latin  construing        -       -    3 

Grammar     ....    4 

Mathematics       -       .       -    4 

French         ....    2 

Composition        .       -       -    74 

Total       .       -  28»  hours. 

•  Inclusive  of  Saturday. 

Fourth  Form,  Upper  Division,  32  Bots.  Rev.  H.  E.  Booth, 

M.A. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half- 

year  ending  Mid- 

summer  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Simdav    -    J"  *      '"    ^J.       .\cts. 

All  composition  is 
done  and  given 
liaek  corrected  in 

r  7.20  to    S.20.    2  Kings. 

school. 

Monday  -  ■ 

10  to  11.        Mathematics. 

11  to  12.        Latin  grammar  and 

composition. 
5i    to   ei')  Virgil  iEn.  v.,  1st  quar- 
3      to   4  >     ter,  or  S.allust.  iicll. 
^                         Jug.,  2nd  cimarter. 

''  7.20  to   8.20.    Herodotus  I.,  or,  2nd 
quarter.     Homer's 
Odyssey  I.,mth  re- 

Tiie number  of 
vei*se3  done  in  a 
week,  varies  fi-om 
5  to  15;  prose, 
about  20  lines,  all 
translation. 

Tuesday  -  - 

petition. 

10  to  11.        Greek  gi-ammar. 

11  to  12.        French. 

.  f    %  flS    Composition. 

'  7.20  to  8.20.    Virgil ;  2nd    quarter, 
Sallust  with  repeti- 
tion. 

Wednesday-; 

in      tt)  11.        Mathematics. 
11      to  12.        History,      Student's 
Hume. 
Half  Hobday. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.    Herodotus;  2nd  quar- 
ter.   Homer    ^vith 
repetition. 

Thursday  - 

10  to  11.        Mathematics. 

11  to  12.        Latin  grammar  and 

composition. 

.  f    to   %\     Composition. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.    Vir^l ;  2ud  quarter, 
Sallust,  ^vita  repe- 

tition. 

Friday     -  • 

10  to   11.       History,      Student's 

Hume. 

11  to  12.        Mathematics, 

f    ZX'}     Geography. 

'7.20  to  8.20.    a?rodotus,  or  Homer, 

w-ith  repetition. 
10      to  11.        Greek  grammar. 

Saturday   - 

11      to  12.        French. 
4i    to   en     History  or  grannnar, 
3      to    5  i        when  not  a  half  ho- 

liday. 

StnotARY  OF  Lessons. 

Greek       ....      5  hoxu-s. 

Latin     -    -        -        -        -      .5    „ 

Divinity    -       -       -       -     24  „ 

Historv     -       -       .       -     3    „ 

Composition     -       -       -      6    „ 

Mathematics    -       -       •      4    „ 

French      -        -        -        -      2    „ 

Geography       -       -       -      1    „ 

Total       -       -    28i* 

*  Inclusive  of  Saturday, 
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FouKTH  Form,  Middle  Division,  33  Bors. 
DONALD,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Table  !>.— continued. 
W.  H.  Mac- 


[Maelborough. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  tlie  Half-year  fi'om  Christ- 

mas to  Midsummer  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compcsitions. 

r  4      to    5i.       St.  Matthew. 

Sunday  -  ^ 

7i    to   8.        Prepare   Old   Testa- 
ment  (1  Samuel). 

'  7.20  to   8.20.    Samuel,  with   Bible 

— 

repetition. 

10      to  11.        Xenophon. 

Mgnd.ay  - 

11      to  12.        Matliematies. 

S      to   i.        History,      Student's 

Hume. 

-  7.20  to   8.20.  •  Ovid,  mth  Latin  re. 

One  cojiy  of  Latin 

petition. 

prose  and  one  of 
Latin  verse  done 

10      to  11.        Grammar,  and  vivd 

voce  prose. 

in  school.    A  con- 

Tuesday -  - 

11      to  12.        Prench. 

siderable   part  of 

3      to   4.        Grammar,  or  repeti- 

all  grammar   les- 

tion. 

sons"  devoted    to 

i      to    5  J.      Latin  prose  composi- 

Latin prose  viva 
voce.    Both  Latin 

tion. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.    Xenophon,  with  La- 

prose  and    verse 

tin  repetition. 

retranslations,and 

Wednesday 

10      toll.        Mathematics. 

the  fair  copy  com- 

11     to  12.        Gr.ammar  and  Greek 

mitted  to  memory 

parsine:. 

Verse,  12  lines. 

I.                          Half  Holidav. 

Prose,  10  lines  alto- 

' 7.20  to   8.20.    U;esar,    with     Latin 

gether. 

repetition. 

10      to  11.        Mathematics. 

11      to  12.        'Grammar. 

Thursday  • 

3      to   3i.       Repetition    of     fair 
copy  of  Tuesday's 
Latin  prose. 
3i    to   51.      Latin  verse  composi- 
tion, 
r  7.20  to   8.20.    Xenophon,  \vith  La- 
tin representation. 
10      toll.        History,      Student's 

Friday     -  - 

Hume. 
11      to  12.        Mathematics. 
3      to   4.        Grammar  or  geogra- 
phy. 
'  7.20  to   8.20.    Ovid  and  Cnesar,  al- 
ternate weeks,  with 
Latin  repetition. 
10      to  11.        Greek  gi-ammar. 

Saturday    • 

11      to  12.        Fi'encK 
3      to   S.         Ee\isal  of  week's  con- 
struint?.  grammar, 
comnosition,     &c., 
when    not   a   half 
holiday. 

StTMSIAET  OF  LESSONS. 

Divinity      -       -       -       -      2i 

• 

Greek  construing      -       -      3 

La,tin  construing       -       -      :i 

Grammar  and  repetition  -      7 

Mathematics      -       -       -      4 

History       ....      2 

Composition       -       -       -      :j 

Eevisal,  *c.        -       -       -      2 

Total           -       -    28J*  hours. 

•  Including  Saturday. 

Fourth  Form,  Lower  Division,  33  B 

OTS.     Henry 

Stei'Hexson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half- 

year  ending  Mid- 

summer  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

'  4      to   51.      1  Samuel. 

1     copy    of    Latin 

Sunday   -  ■ 

74    to   8.        Prepare  St.  Matthew 

prose    in     school 

for  Monday. 

from  4  to   .5-^  on 

^  71    to   81.       St.    Matthew,    -with 

Tuesday,  the  Eng- 

Bible repetition. 

lish  given  being  a 

Monday  -  - 

10      to  11.        Mathematics. 

translation     from 

11      to  12.       Xenophon. 
^3      to   4.        Greek  grammar. 

some  classical  au- 

thor, nearly  literal. 

'  71    to   81.      Ovid ;   2nd    quarter 

C»sar,  with   repe- 

1   copy    of    Latin 

tition. 

verses    in    school 

10      to  11.        Grammar  and  Latin 

from  3J  to  51  on 

Tuesday-  ■ 

prose  viva  voce. 

Thursda.v,    literal 

11      to  12.         French. 

translation    from 

3      to   4.        Greek  grammar  and 

some  classical  au- 

parsing. 

thor. 

4      to   51      Latin  prose  composi- 

tion. 

Verse,  about  8  lines. 

'  71    to   81.       Xenophon,   with  re- 

Prose, about  12  or 

petition. 

16  lines. 

Wednesday- 

1ft      to  11.        Mathematics. 
11      to  13.        Ovid;    2nd    quarter 
Cfesar. 
Half  Holiday. 
^  71    to   8}.      History,      Student's 
Hume. 

10  to  11.        Mathematics. 

11  to  12.        Ovid ;  2nd     quarter 

Thursday   ■ 

Cfesar. 

3  to   4.        Grammar  and  Latin 

proso  vied  voce, 

4  to   51.      Latin  verse  composi- 
^                             tion. 

Lessons.                                           Composition. 

'  71    to   81.      Xenophon,  with  repe- 

tition. 

10      to  11.        Greek  graiumar. 

Friday     -  ■ 

11      to  12.        Mathematics. 
3      to   4.        Latin  grammar  and 
Latin    proso    viva 
voce. 
'  71    to   81.      History,      Student's 

Hume. 
10      to  n.        Revision  of  Greek  of 

Saturday    . 

the  week. 
11      to  12.        French. 
3      to   5.        Geography  and  gram- 
mar, when  not  a 
half  holiday. 

SCM5IAKT  OP  Lessons. 

Divinity     -       -       -       -      2J 

Gi"ammar,  &c.    -       -       -      7 

History       -        ...      3 

Greek 4 

Latin 3 

Mathematics      ...     .1 

French       ....      3 

Geography-       -       -       -      1 

Composition      -       -       -      3 

Total          -       -  .28^*  hours. 

*  Inclusive  of  Saturday. 

Rejletition  1st  quarter,  Ovid ;  2nd  quarter,  English  Poetry. 

Third  Form,  Upper  Division,  32  BoTs.    The  Eev. 

J.  S.  Thomas,  M.A. 

Lessons  and  Compo.sitions  durins;  the  Half-year  commencing 

February  C,  and  ending  June  24  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

'  4     to   51.       Two      chapters     St. 

Latin   verses,  two 

Luke,  and  from  10 

copies  each  week. 

Sunday    - 

to  12  verses  of  St. 

Latin    proso.   one 

James  by  heart. 

copy  each  week. 

7^    to   8.       Catechism,    or    some 

and  viva  voce  at 

book  read  aloud. 

various  times. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.  I.  S.amuel.  two  chap- 

Prose    about     12 

ters  at  a  time. 

■  lines.          Verses 

10     toll.       Latin     grammar     by 

_  about  6  each  copy. 

heart,     and     Latin 

Jlonday  -  - 

vei*ses  wliilst  the  les- 
son is  being  heard. 
11      to  12.       English  histoi-y,  7  or 
8   pages     of     "  The 
Student's  Hume." 

L  3      to   4.       French. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.  Xenophon     Anabasis, 
about  14  lines. 

10      to  11.       Mathematics. 

- 

Tuesday  -  - 

11      to  12.       Kennedy's    Pala-stra. 
about  three-quarters 
of  a  page. 
3     to   51.      Grammai-  lesson  and 
Latin  prose.              ^ 
r  7.20  to   8.30.  Ovid,12  lines  byhearR* 



and  to  construe. 

Wednesday- 

10  to  11.       Greek  grammar. 

11  to  12.       Mathematics. 
L'                        Half  Holiday. 

^  7.20  to   8.20.  Xenophon,  as  above. 



10      to  11.       Greek  grammar. 

Thursday   - 

11      to  13.       English    history,    as 

above. 
3     to   51.      Grammar  and  Latin 
^                           verses. 

'  7.20  to   8.20.  Ovid,  as  above. 



10      to  11.       Mathematics. 

Friday     -  ■ 

11      to  12.       Bradley's  Latin  prose 

composition       viva 

voce  in  form. 

,3      to   4.        French. 

'  7.20  to    8.20.  Revisal    of   Latin    or 



Greek  of  a  fortnight. 

alternately. 

10      to  11.        Mathem.atics. 

S.aturday-  - 

11      to  12.       Greek  pai-sing  written 

out  in  books. 
.3      to   5.       Geography   and   mis- 
cellaneous      (when 
not  ahalfholiday.) 

SuMsiAEY  OP  Lessons. 

Old  Testament  -           -           -          -    1 

New         „        -           -           -          -    1 

Catechism,  &c.  -           -           -           -    1 

Greek  construing        -           -           -    3 

Latin         „                  ...    ;i 

Mathematics    -          -           -           -    4 

Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  com- 

position        -          -          -          -    7 

English  histor.v             -            -            -    2 

(Tcograi^hy         -           -           -           -    1 

(Tri't-k  jiarsing  -           .           -           -    1 

TVi'a  ?'()C(' L.atin  pros''            .           -    1 

French  -           -           .           -           -    2 

Total  number  of  hours  exclusive ■)  .,|,i 
of  Satiu-day  afternoon    -           -y'-"- 

3  T  4 
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Table  D — continued. 


Thied  Fokm,  Lower  Division,  30  Boys.    Rev.  C.  W. 
Tatler,  B.A. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half-year  from 
February  to  Midsummer  1862. 


Lessons. 


Sunday   - 
Monday  - 

Tuesday  - 

Wednesday  J 
Thursday 

Friday     - 

Saturday - 


f  4,  to  5J.    New  Testament. 
(.  75  to   8.  Church  Catechism, 
f  1\  to   85.  Old  Testament. 

10   to  11.    Orid,   1st    quarter  with 
\  repetition :   Kennedy's 

1  Pala-stra,  2nd  quarter. 

Latin  prose  exercise. 
Prencli. 
Grammar. 
Arithmetic. 

Xenophon,  each  quarter. 
Histoiy,   James   I.,   and 

Charles  I.  and  II. 
Latin  verse  exercise. 
Grammar. 

Ovid   1st    quarter,    with 
repetition :    Kennedy's 
Palaestra,  2nd  quarter. 
Arithmetic, 
Half  Holiday. 
.  Geog:i"aphy. 
Xenophcn,  each  quarter. 
Latin  prose  exercise. 
History  (as  above). 
Latin  vei-se  exercise. 
.  Geoe:raphy. 
Arithmetic. 

Ovid,  with  repetition.  1st 

quarter ;       Kennedy's 

I  Palrcstra.  2nd  quarter. 

[,3   to   4;.    French. 

r  71  to   8J.  Revisal      of      Grammar 

lesson. 
1 10   to  11.    Arithmetic. 
\  11   to  12.    Revisal     of    Ovid     and 
I  Xenophon. 

I    S   to   5.    If  not    a  half    holiday, 
I  Latin  versos. 


Compositions. 


11   to  12. 

L  8   to   4. 

75  to   Si 

I  10   to  11. 

1 11    to  13. 

3  to  4. 

4  to   B}, 
7i  to   85-, 

I  10   to  11. 


1 11   to  13. 

75  to  8i, 
[10  toll. 
4  11   to  12. 

3   to   4. 

L  4    to    5i 

r  75  to   85, 

10    toll. 

J  11    to  12, 


Sdjoiaut  01  Lessons. 


Divinity 

Greek  - 

Latin  - 

History 

Geography 

Grammar 

Composition 

.\ritlunetic 

French 

Total 


2}  hours. 
2^     ,, 
35      „ 

2       „ 


3 

4-5 
4 


sometimes  65. 


sometimes  28J. 


Latin  prose  exer- 
cise of  about  12 
nr  14  lines  set  at 
the  time  b.v  the 
form  master. 

Latin  eleeiacs 

taken  either  from 
Bland  or  Wal. 
ford's  1st  verse 
book  (8  or  10 
lines). 


Lower  Sheli,  Fokm,  30  Bors.    C.  M.  Bull,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Tear,  June  1861   to 
June  1862. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


•■-.l 


C  4 

C  7.30  to    8.20. 

10  toll. 

11  to  12. 
3       5^. 

I    (in  vvintor 
■',    4.30  to  6.45.) 


f  7.20  to  8.20. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


Tufesday . 


New  Testament. 

Catechism,  or  hymn 
repented  by  heart. 

Old  Testament. 

Arithmetic. 

Latin  construing. 

Latin  or  Greek  gram- 
mar, or  Latin  or 
Euprlish  repetition, 
or  Entrlish  history 
or  treo^raphy,  fol. 
lowed  by  Latin 
verses  or  prose. 
French. 

Greek  constraing. 

Parse  out  words  on 
paper,  according  to 
an  established  form, 
without  dictionary. 

Latin  verses,  or 
Latin  prose. 


3       to  4 
(in  winter 
5.45  to  6.45). 

4  to  4.45.  As  Monday,  but  if  the 
lessou  is  history  or 
geography  no  comjpo. 
sition  is  done.  M  ri- 
ting  lesson  for  boys 
L  who  write  badly, 

r  7.'20  to   8.20.    Latin  construing. 
10      toll.        Arithmetic. 
■Wednesday-,  11      to  12.        Greek  construing. 
'   I    3      to   5. 
L(4.45  to  6.45in  winter.)  As  Monday. 
C  7.20  to  8.20.     Latin  construing. 
1 10      to  11.        Arithmetic. 
Thursday  -!  11      to  12.        Greek  construing. 
3      to  4. 
L(or  5.45  to  G.45).  As  Tuesday. 
(  7.20  to  8.20.      French. 
10      to  11.        Greek  construing. 
Friday    -  -1  It      to  12.        Arithmetic. 
3      to5J. 
or  4.30  to  6.45.    As  Monday. 


Verse.  Ten  lines  of 
English,  transla- 
ted from  some  La. 
tin  elegiac  poet ; 
most  of  the  Latin 
words  are  given  in 
the  fi;'st  person 
present  indicative 
active  voice,  if 
verbs ;  in  the  no- 
minative singular 
if  substantives. 

Prose.  The  master 
composes  or  trans- 
lates sentences  of 
English,  framed  to 
introduce  words 
and  constructions 
which  have  re. 
<*ently  occvn'red  in 
the  lessons. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Saturday 


7.20  to  8.20.  Latin  •  construing, 
go  over  the  lessons 
of  the  week,  no  new 
lesson  learned. 

10  to  11.        Greek  construing,  go 

over  the  lessons  of 
the  week,  no  new 
lesson  learned. 

11  to  12.        GJreek  parsing  writ- 

ten  out  on  paiier, 
or  a  Latin  exercise. 
.No  afternoon  lesson. 


SUMMABT  OF  LESSONS. 

3  lessons  in  Scripture,  or  kindred  subjects. 

4  „         Latin  construing. 
4        „         Greek  construing. 

At  least  6  hours  in  compositiou,  if  no  extra  half 
holiday  is  given. 
4  houi-s  in  arithui'^tic. 
2  hours  in  French. 

23  Total. 


The  whole  number  of  hours  spent  in  school  during  the  week,  if  no 
extra  half  holiday  is  given,  amounts  to  29. 

No  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  hours  spent  in  hearing 
grammar  and  repetition  ;  each  boy  is  questioned  separately,  and  all 
the  boys  who  are  not  being  questioned  at  any  givoi  time  are  dointr 
verses  or  exercises.  Lessons  in  history  and  geography  are  not  bi^t^nn 
till  certain  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  have  beeu  well 
learned. 


Second  Form,  UrrER  Division,  31  Bors.    Rev.  T.  A. 

Preston,  M.A. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  ending  June  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  4   to   5}.  Bible      repetition      and 

In  addition  to  the 

c ,„..        I                        questions    on   one    or 

""'"lay    -  j                        tNvo  chaptei-s. 

fixed    hours    for 

composition  on, — 

L  74  to   8.    Catechism. 

Monday,  15  hours. 

r  75  to   85.  New  Testament. 

Tuesday,  1  hour. 

10   to  11.    Arithmetic. 

Wednesday,  1  hour. 

Mondiiy.-!"   *»12.    Constnung,     Kennedy's 

3   to   4.    Greek  grammar, 
.  4    to    55.  Latin  vci-ses. 

Friday,  IJ  hours. 

A  gi-eat  deal  was 

done  viva  voce  at 

construing      les. 

r  7}  to   s;.  French. 

sons.  Extra  work 

10   to  11.    CJreek   construing  (Wil. 

at    parsing    was 

kins'  Delectus). 

fi-cquently        re. 

Tuesda.v  .  ■ 

11   to  12.    Latin  prose. 

sorted    to.    and 

3   to   4.    Geography. 

occasionally        a 

4   to   5.    Writm^   for   those   who 

construing      les. 

write  badly   (half  the 

son  was  omitted 

set). 

and    a  grammar 

r  75  to   85.  Old  Testament. 

lessonsubstituted. 

10   to  11.    Arithmetic. 

WednesdBvJll    *° ''"•    Latm  constnung. 
Weauesuay<    3   ^^   ^     (ireek  gi-annu.ar. 

4   to   5.    Latin  ijrose  (when  not  a 

half  holiday). 

f  75  to   85.  Latin  grammar. 

— 

10   toll.    Arithmetic. 

m..,„„,i„,-    J  11    to  12.    Greek  construing. 
Thursday    •>    3   ^^   4.    English  history. 

4   to   5.    AVritintr    (for   the  other 
half  of  the  set). 

r  75  to   85.  French. 

— 

Ill    to  11.    Latin  construing. 

Fridav     -  ^  11   to  12.    Arithmetic. 

3   to   4.    Greek  grammar. 

4   to    55.  Latin  verse. 

'  75  to   85.  Repetition     and     Latin 
parsing. 
Saturday  -  .,  10   to  11.    Greek  construing. 

11    to  12.    Latin  grammar. 
Half  Holiday. 

Summary  of  Lessons. 

Divinity            -           -           -    3f  hours. 

Latin     ....  105      „ 

Greek     -           -           -           .    6        „ 

Arithmetic        -           .           .    4        ,, 

French  -           -           -           -    2       „ 

English.           -           -           -    2       „ 

Total    -           .           .285 

Lower  Second  -vnd  FiR.sr  Forji,  ."jO  Bot.s.     Rev.  H.  Bei.i,. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  ending  June  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions 

r  4      to   55.  Gospel  for  the  dav  by 

Sentences    to    be 

heart,  or   part  of  it. 

turned  into  Latin 

Sunday    -  <                         questions  on  a  chapter 

either    from    Dr. 

of  the  Gospels. 

Smith's      "Prin- 

L  7i     to    8.    Catechism,  Jcc. 

cii>ia  Latina.     iir 
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Table  D. — continued. 


[Marlborough. 


Tuesday 


Lessons. 


Moiuky  -  ■! 


7.20  to  8i.  Questions  on  a  ehaptor 
or  more  of  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

0  to  11.    Mathematics  in  sets. 

1  to  13.  Latin  eonstruiiiK ; 
{Palspstra.  Kennedy). 

Latin  grammar. 
E.xercise,  Latin. 


4-1  to   t\. 

L  S\  to   1\. 

r  7.20  to   81. 

1 10  toll. 
J 

I  11  to  12. 

I    5j  to   75. 
I. 


Composition. 


Kennedy's  Palais 
tra  Latina. 


r  7.20  to   8}. 
1 10      toll. 

Wednesday  J  l|j    l°\ 

f  7.20  to   8i. 

Thursday      j?      HH- 

L  5^     to   7^ 


French  in  sets.    (Cause's 

Fables.) 
Greek  construing  ("Wil- 

kins'  Greek  Delectus). 
Latin  exercise. 
History       (Markham's 

England). 

Latin  construing. 

JIathematics. 

Tjatin  grammar. 

G  reek  gram  m  ar  an  d 
Latin  exercise  (wlicn 
not  a  half  holiday). 

Latin  construing. 

Mathematics. 

Bible,  Old  Testament. 

Geography,  (Cornwall's.) 


Lessons. 

Composition. 

Friday     -  ■ 
Saturday-  - 

r  7.20  to    8i.  French. 

10  to  11.    English  repetition  and 

dictation.   Part  of  the 
form,  Latin  exercise, 

11  to  12.    Blathematics. 
4^     to    5^.  Greek  grammar. 

^  si     to    7J.  Latin  exercise. 
''  7.20  to    8i.  Greek  construing. 

10  to  11.    Latin  construing. 

11  to  13.    Grammar     and'  Latin 

exercise. ,, 

SUAIMAEY  OF  LESSONS. 

Divinity           -           -          -    3|  hours. 
Latin  construing         -           -    4        „ 
Greek  construing        -           -    2        „ 
Mathematics    -          -           ■    4       », 
French  -           -           -           -    2        .. 
History-           -           -           -    1        „ 
Geography       -           -          -    1       „ 
Comiiosition     -           -           -    5J      „ 
Grammar          -           -           -    34      „ 

Total       -           -           -  28^*    „ 
*  Inclusive  of  Wednesday. 

3U 
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MAKLBOROUGH  (Modern  School)]. 


TABLE  C. 


Returns  (C.)  for  the  Modern  School, 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books 

of  Reference,) 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  twee,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidavs 

1862. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  each  construing 

or 

translatinir  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 
and  Matter  have 
been  committed  to 
Memory  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


/ 


s 


2t« 


n-i 


«•= 


<Sg  \ 


^ 


French  Grammar,  Ger- 
man Grammar,  com  - 
piled  for  the  use  of  the 
College  ;  Hughes' 

Manual  of  Geography ; 
Keightley's  History  of 
England';  A.  Roche's 
Ilistoire  d'Angleterre. 


Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible  ; 
Knight's  Biogra- 
phical Encyclo- 
pfEdia ;  Poit- 
evin's  Diction- 
naire  Univer- 
selle;  Fleming's 
and  Tibbin's 
English-French 
Dictionary;  Hil- 
pert's  large  Ger- 
man Dictionary; 
FUigel's  smaller 
Dictionary,  Hil- 
pert's  smaller 
Dictionary,  for 
common  use  in 
German;  Spiers 
French  Diction- 
ary, Contan- 
seau's  French 
Dictionary,  for 
common  use  in 
French ;  Keith 
Johnstone's 
School  Atlases 
of  Political  and 
Physical  Geo- 
graphy. 


V 


Upper  Remove. 

Goethe's  "  Faust  *' 
(plain  text)  to  the 
end  of  the  scene  in 
Martha's  garden, 
omitting  occasional 
passages ;  Goethe's 
"  Aus  Meinem 

Leben  "  (plain  text) 
Books  V.  and  VI. 
(not  finished) ; 

Oltrogge's 
**  Deutsches  Lese- 
buch,"Part  HI.,  Ex- 
tracts from — J.  P. 
Hichter ;  Goethe's 
Italien  Relse ; 

Goethe's  and  Schil- 
ler's letters ;  Les- 
sing's  Laocoon ; 
Max  Miiller's  Ger- 
man Classics,  ex- 
tracts from  Herder, 
Richter ;  Boileau's 
Satires,  Epitres,  and 
Art  Poetique ;  Mo- 
liere's  Misanthrope, 
Les  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes,  Tartuffe,  2 
acts ;  La  France 
Litteraire  (Herrig 
and  Burguy),  the 
extracts  from  La- 
martine,  Dumas,  X. 
de  jNIaistre,  Nodier, 
J.  Janin. 

Lower  Remove. 

Goethe's  Hermann 
and  Dorothea, 

Books  III.,  IV.,  v.; 
Oltrogge'sDeutsches 
Lesebuch,  Part  III., 
Extracts,from  Schil- 
ler and  Kiirner's 
Letter;  Moliere, 
L'Avare,  IV.  V. 
Acts,  Misanthrope, 
I.  IL  Acts  ;  St. 
Beuve's  Causeries 
du  Lundi,  Articles 
on  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Goethe  and  Bettina ; 
Livy,  Book  XXII. 

Both  Removes. 

Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein's  Lager,  Acts 
Land  IL 


The  method  varies  neces- 
sarily with  the  lesson 
and  with  the  part  of 
the  form  heard.  With 
the  upper  boys  there  is 
no  *' place  -  taking." 
Five  or  six  are  called 
up  to  translate;  no 
mistake  is  allowed  to 
pass  without  instant 
notice.  Extra  marks 
are  given  for  answers 
show  ing  intelligence. 
Accurate  parsing  is  re- 
quired even  with  the 
head  boys,  and  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  stylt 
of  translation.  Lest  this 
should  suffer  from  the 
frequent  interruptions 
necessary  to  secure 
accuracy,  a  passage 
which  has  been  much 
broken  is  often  retrans- 
lated by  the  next  boy 
set  on.  With  the  lower 
remove  the  ordinary 
place-taking  system  is 
adopted.  Mistakes  are 
instantly  passed  on,  and 
questions  in  grammar, 
construction,  and  the 
substance  of  the  lesson 
passed  about  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  all  direc 
tions  to  secure  atten- 
tion. 


Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Doro- 
thea (Lower  re- 
move) 400  lines 

Boileau,  about  700 
lines(Upper  re- 
move) ;  Chau- 
cer's Canterbury 
Tales,  400  lines. 


Old  Testament,  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus  to 
end  of  plagues  : 
Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
part  of  Kings  IL 
and  a  portion  of 
Maccabees  ;  New 
Testament,  St. 

I^uke's    Gospel    in 
English.  Upper 

remove,  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews, 
German,  10  chap- 
ters. Lower  r 
move,  Acts,  14 
chapters,  the 

speeches     in     Ger- 
man. 

The  substance  of 
all  books  read  is 
required  to  be 
known  most 

strictly. 
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TABLE  C. 


[IMARLBOROUGH  (Modern  School)- 


Miirlboroujrh  CollcKc 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  ean  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

ProHciency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


Original. 


Verse. 


Prosi 


English, 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None. 


An  occasional  English 
essay ;  2  or  3  a  half. 


None. 


None. 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


Generally  one  piece  of 
translation  from 

French  or  German  in 
the  week. 


None. 


Lower  remove,  one 
short  piece  of  prose 
a  week.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  retranslation 
of  a  piece  of  Livy 
or  Caesar  illustrating 
the  translation  of  the 
week. 


None. 


Z  French,  2 
German 
translations, 
1  German 
exercise  a 
week. 


The  French  and  German  translations 
are    drawn    from     any    convenient 

source,  English  classics,  plays,  comic 
novels,  retranslations.  They  are 
carefully  underlined,  many  of  them 
corrected  with  each  boy  separately, 
returned  to  the  boys,  a  fair  copy 
given  and  lectured  upon  in  form. 
The  German  exercise  consists  of  sen- 
tences composed  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  idioms  and  unusual 
grammatical  uses. 


3U  2 


English  History.  This  is 
taught  in  mixed  lessons 
and  lectures,  for,  as  some 
of  the  boys  are  fairly  ad- 
vanced, much  time  is  em- 
ployed in  illustration, 
explanation,  and  in  giving 
general  historical  views,  as 
well  as  in  catechetical 
teaching.  The  course  of 
English  history  occupies 
about  2  years. 

English  Language.  This  is 
taught  by  lecture.  2  hours 
a  week  are  given  to  each 
of  these  subjects.  As  Eng- 
lish text  books,  Chaucer's 
Prologue  and  Bacon's 
Essays  were  used. 


In  History  questions 
are  r-peatedly 

asked  in  the  old 
work,  and  know- 
ledge of  past  lec- 
tures required. 

In  Englisii  language 
occasional  examina- 
tion papers  are  set. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books 

of  Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viv>a  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays. 

1862. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance 
and  Matter  have 
been  committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 
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The  Bible  ;  Cornwell's 
Geography,  30th  edi- 
tion ;  Curtis'  History  of 
England,  3rd  edition  ; 
Kennedy's  Latin  Gram- 
mar, 4th  edition;  Ger- 
man Grammar  (for  the 
use  of  Marlborough 
College)  ;  French 

Grammar  (for  the 
use  of  Marlborough 
College)  ;  French  Exer- 
cises (for  tlic  use  of 
Marlborough  College)  ; 
Bradley's  Latin  Exer- 
cises, 6th  edition  ;  Ar- 
nold's First  German 
Book,  5th  edition ; 
Class  Book  of  English 
Poetry,  by  Daniel 
Scrymgeour. 


Smith's      smaller 
Latin   -  English 
Dictionary,  12th 
thousand ; 
Yonge's      Eng- 
lish  Latin    Dic- 
tionary,        new 
edition;  Fliigel's 
Abridged  German 
Dictionary,  new 
edition ;  Contan- 
seau's  small 

French  Diction- 
ary, 3rd  edition; 
the  Harrow 

School  Atlas 
(Modern);  But- 
ler's Atlas  (An- 
cient), new  edi- 
tion. 


Deutsches  Lesebuch 
(OltrogL-e),  Part  I., 
10th  edition.  Read 
during  tlie  year  pp. 
170,  "  171,  Vom 
Hunde;pp.  199-204 
Die  Peakshijhle  ;  pp. 
77-79  Der  iMaus- 
thurm  ;  p.  340  Die 
Drei  Fische  ;  pp. 
166,  167,  Der  Wolf; 
pp.  1S8-191  Der 
Niagarafall ;  pp. 
289-291,  sections 
•  17,  18,  19,  342,  343, 
Die  Kinder  im 
Walde.  La  France 
Litteraire  (Mor- 
ceaux  choisis  de 
litteratureFranvaise, 
ancienne  et  mo- 
derne),  5th  edition 
stereotype.  Head 
during  the  year  p. 
401  Mort  de  Co- 
ligny  (Henriade,  72 
lines)  ;  pp-  641-647 
Fenelon  (Ville- 
main)  ;  pp.  676-678 
L'enl^vement  de  la 
redoute  (Merimee) ; 
pp.  680-683,  Une 
Visite  a  Nimes 
(Dumas).  De 

Senectute,  ch.  xvi.  to 
xxiii.  (inclusive), 
Oxford  edition.  The 
Seven  Kings  of 
Rome  (josiah 

"Wright, M-A.,  from 
Livy,  &c.),  2nd  edi- 
tion. Chapters  i. 
to  xxi. 


The  form  sit  in  the  order 
of  some  previous  lesson, 
A  number  of  boys, 
chosen  almost  at  ran- 
dom (see  below) 
stand  up  in  turn,  and 
each  reads  a  few  lines, 
which  he  then  trans- 
lates. The  mistakes  in 
reading  or  in  transla- 
tion, which  any  boy 
makes,  are  passed  down 
the  form,  and  those 
who  correct  them  take 
the  place  of  the  boy 
who  is  corrected.  A 
mark,  put  against  the 
name  of  eacli  boy  who 
is  called  upon  to  trans- 
late, prevents  the  mis- 
take of  overlooking 
any  individual  for  a 
length  of  time.  When 
the  whole  is  translated, 
questions  on  the  con- 
structions and  gram- 
mar generally  of  the 
lesson  are  put,  while 
the  books  are  open  or 
closed,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  translation  is 
then  gone  over  again 
by  the  master  of  the 
form.  At  the  end  of 
the  lesson  each  boy 
gives  in  the  number  of 
his  place  in  form.  The 
head  boy  begins  to  count 
from  some  number 
generally  high  enough 
to  include  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  form.  It 
should  be  added  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the 
lesson  is  always  ex- 
pected. 


Fische,  136  lines, 
La  France  Lit- 
teraire,  p.  401, 
72  lines,  pp.  496, 
497,  S3  lines. 
Class  Book  of 
,  Poetry,  p.  122, 
from  Othello, 
61  lines;  p.  140, 
Ben  Jonson, 
Song  of  Hespe- 
rus, 18  lines; 
p.  144,  Ben  Jon- 
son, Elegy  on 
Shakspere,  21 
lines ;  p.  131, 
Henry  VIIL, 
Wolsey  to  Crom- 
well, liO  lines  ; 
pp.  111-113, 
from  Julius 
Cassar  105  lines. 
The  Church  Gate 
chism. 


Cornelius  Nepos,  a  new 
edition^  hy  Rev.  John 
T.  White ;  Kennedy's 
Latin  Grammar,  latest 
edition;  Bradley's  Latin 
Exercise, latestedition  ; 
"  Au  Coin  du  Feu,"  by 
Emile  Souvestre,  latest 
edition ;  the  iVLarl- 
boroiigh  French  Gram- 
mar, new  edition  ;  the 
Marlborough  French 
Exercise  Book,  1st 
edition;  German  Gram- 
mar for  the  use  of  Marl- 
borough College,  1st 
edition ;  History  of 
England,  by  Curtis, 
latest  edition ;  Corn- 
well's  Geography,  31st 
edition. 


The  Harrow  Atlas,'  Cornelius  Nepos ;  the 
lives  of  Alcibiades, 
ThrasybuUis,  Cinon 
Dion,  Iphicrates, 
Chabrias. 
'  Au  Coin  du  Feu." 


or  Keith  John- 
stone's Modern 
Atlas  ;  Contan- 
seau's  French 
Dictionary,  5th 
edition;  Smith's 
Latin  -  English 
Dictionary, 
twelfth  thou- 
sand ;  Yongc's 
English  -  Latin 
Dictionary,  new 
edition. 


The  form  is  heard  on  the 
system  usually  followed 
in  place-taking  forms. 
The  boys,  sitting  in  the 
order  of  some  previous 
lesson,  translate  viva 
voce.  As  many  as  pos- 
sible have  actually  to 
translate  a  few  sen- 
tences ;  all  are  exa- 
mined in  the  neces- 
sary grammar  and 
questions  suggested  by 
the  subject.  At  the 
close  of  the  lesson  the 
boys  are  marked  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in 
which  they  then  sit. 


The  Class  Book 
of  English  Poe- 
try. 


The  Church  Cate- 
chism. Cornwell's 
Geography,  pp.  24S 
to  283,  pp.  298  to 
300,  the  Northern 
Counties  of  Eng- 
land. Curtis's  His- 
tory of  England, 
3rd  edition,  the 
Houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York,  Tudor, 
and  Stuart.  Acts, 
ch.  i.  to  xiv.  (in- 
clusive) ;  St.  Mark's 
Gospel ;  Genesis, 
ch.  i.  to  XXXV. 
(inclusive). 
All  the  work  men- 
tioned above  in 
column  3  of  this 
Report. 


History  of  England, 
Curtis,  from  Henry 
ILto  Edward  IL  in- 
clusive. The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  from 
ch.  xiii.  -  xxiii. 
inclusive;  I  Kin^s, 
chapters  i.-xvi.  in- 
clusive. Cornwell's 
Geography,  Scot- 
land. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


[Marlborough,  Modern  School. 


The  Kinds  aud  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  bu  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Korm  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subfects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


Original. 


English. 


Latin.  |         Greek. 

i 


Modern  Foreign. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None, 


i  UANSLATIOX. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Prose.     Rendering  of  tales,  &c. 

in    the    pupil's    own 

words. 
:  This     was     done     not 
1     once  a  fortnight. 


Exercises  by  Wright 
on  the  Seven  Kings 
of  Rome,  and  Brad- 
ley's Latin  Exercises, 
written  or  vivd  voce  in 
Form. 


None. 


Under  this  head  mathematics 
might  be  placed,  but,  as 
the  Forms  are  broken  up 
into  sets  in  mathematics,  a 
special  report  on  this  sub- 
ject is  given  elsewhere. 


None. 


French  exercises  (for 
the  use  of  Marl- 
borough College) 
written  and  vivd  voce. 
Also  miscellaneous 
exercises.  German, 
Arnold  (column  1), 
and  miscellaneous 
exercises,  written  and 
vivd  voce.  Dictation, 
French  and  German. 


Ohiginal. 


Enslish. 


Latin. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


Prose,  i  Once  a  week  a  short 
piece  of  English 
writing  on  some  easy 
subject,  or  the  repro- 
duction of  a  scene  in 
history  or  light  lite- 
rature, read  aloud 
to  the  form  ;  done 
in  an  hour  in  school. 


None. 


Greek. 


None. 


Modern  Foreiscn. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translatiox. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Exercises  from  Brad- 
ley's Exercise  Book, 
or  translations  of 
sentences  on  gram- 
mar, on  paper  or  vivd 
voccy  3  or  4  hours  per 
week. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


3  or  4  hours  per  week 
Jlarlborough  Exer- 
cise Book,  and  sen- 
tences illustrative  of 
grammar.  Occa- 

sionally a  few  sen- 
tences on  the  early 
part  of  German  acci- 
dence, on  paper  or 
vivd  voce. 


aS'^onc, 


None. 


3  U   3 
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Returns  (D.)  for  the  Modern  School,  Marlborough  College. 


Modern  Fifth  Form,  27  Bots.  •  Kbv.  J.  F.  Bki&ht,  M.A. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half-year  ending 
at  Midsummer  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


■r 


r  ato   6  J.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in 
German. 

Sunday    -  <    7j  to    8.    Explanntion  of  a  psalm, 
or    some    pass-nge    "V 
lieai-t. 
'  7.20  to  8.20.  Genesis  and  Exodus,  m 

Englisli. 

10   toll.    German       composition; 

(Cambridge         Class,) 

Homer. 

Monday  -  -!  11   to  12.    Lower  remove.  Li^'y,  Bk. 

'  XXII.;  upper  remove, 

dr.awinfr. 
I    .3   to   4.    Enclish  history. 
I   Tito   8J.  Indian   liistory   or    lan- 
1^  pua«e. 

■  7.20  to  8.20.  Mathematics. 

10  to  11.  Upper  remove,  German 
tr.anslation,  (Goethe's 
It.Eeise.J.P.  Richter); 
lower  remove,  German 
translation ;  Cambridge 
class,  Virgil. 

11  to  12.    French  coniposition. 
124  to   1^.  Hindustani. 

?   1°   t,!  Mathematics. - 

4  to  Sii 
,  74  to   81.  Upper  remove,  statics. 
'  7.20  to  8.20.  Mathematics. 

10  to  11.  Upper  remove.  Mathe- 
matics; lower  remove, 
Livy,  or  compo9ition._ 

11  to  12.  French  translation,  in 
removes. 

12  to  1.  Correction  of  French 
composition. 

Half  Holiday. 
6   to   6.    Drawing   for   upper    re- 
move. 
,  74  to   84.  German  composition. 
'  7.20  to  8.20.  Mathematics. 

10  to  11 .  Livy.  lower  remove ; 
mathematics,  upper 
remove. 

11  to  12.    French  composition 


Tuesday  -  ^ 


1  hour  German. 


Modern  Fourth  Form,  Upper  Division,  21  Boys. 
Ret.  T.  W.  Lee,  M.A. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year,  February  to  June 
1862. 


1  hour  French. 


1  hour  Latin. 


Wednesday  .< 


Thursda,y   ■{ 


12  to  1. 


German  composition  cor- 
rected. 


Friday 


Saturday-  ] 


4  to   si  }  ^"Slish  language. 
L  74  to   84.  Upper  remove,  statics. 
"  7.20  to  8.20.  Mathematics. 

10  to  11.    Mathematics. 

11  to  12.    German  translation 

(Cambridge  class, 

Virgil.) 
13   to  1.    Lower     remove    correct 

French  composition. 
.■J  to   4.    History. 
74  to   84.  Correct    composition    m 
I,  form. 

C  7.20  to  8.20.  Mathematics. 

10  to  11.    French  constnting. 

11  to  12.    German    grammar    and 

correction  of  exercise 
(Cambridge  Mathe- 
matics.) 

12  to   1.  Correct    composition     in 
form. 

(Often  Half  HoUday.) 

3  to   4.  Geography. 

4  to   5.  Unseen       passage       into 

English. 
74  to   84.  Uppei-    remove,    Mathe- 
matics. 


1  hour  German. 


1  hour  French. 


L 


An  English  essay 
2  or  3  times  in 
the  half  year. 


All  compositions 
finished  out  of 
school. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


f  4      to  51.      Bible    lessons    (New 
J  Testament). 

I    7.30  to  7.50.  Catechism    and    mls- 
[,  cellaneous  reading. 

!7.20  to   8.20.  Bible     lesson      (New 
Testament.) 
10      to  11.       Latin  translatiou. 
11      to  12.       French  exercise. 
5J  to  6|  (winter),  or  3  to  4  (summer) 
(^  French  syntax. 

C  7.20  to   8.20.  Mathematics. 

10      to  11.      French  translation. 
J 11      to  12.      Latin  translation. 
I    44    to   C3,  (winter)     or   3    to   6i 
(summer)      Mathe- 
l  matics. 


(7.20  to   8.20.  Mathematics. 
10      to  11.      History  (English.) 
11      to  12.      Latin  exercise,  French 
and  English,  repeti- 
tion. 
I.  Half  Holiday. 

C  7.20  to   8.20.  Mathematics. 


Sunday 


Monday  - 


Tuesday  ■ 


1  hour  French. 


Geiteeai.  Summabt  of  Lessons. 
French,  4  hours  and  2  composition  lectures. 
German,  4  hours  and  2  composition  lectures. 
Mathematics,  8  for  all.  10  for  upper  remove. 
Drawing,  2  for  upper  remove. 
Mathematics,  e  to  9  hoiu-s  for  upper  remove,  extra. 
History,  2  hours. 
English,  2  hours. 
Geography.  1  hour. 
Unseen  translation,  1  hour. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday  - 


1? 
^44 

I. 


to  11.      Geogi-aphy. 

to  12.      German  translation. 

to   6J,  or  3  to  54.    French  and 

German,  sj-ntax  and 

prose. 


17.20  to   8.20.  Mathematics. 
10      to  11.      Mathematics. 
11      to  12.      German  translation. 
5}    to   OJ,  or  3  to  4.  French  trans- 
lation. 

r  7.20  to   8.20.  Mathematics. 

10  to  11.      English  history. 

11  to  13.      Latin  grammar,  Eng- 

lish    and    French 
repetition. 
4}     to   6},  or  3  to  5.  English  gram- 
mar, &c. 
Often  a  Half  Holiday. 


1  hour  Latin. 


14   hours   French, 
1  horn-  German. 


Summary  of  Lessotis  for  Upper 

Divinity      - 

-    2 

French 

-    6 

Gerrann 

-    6 

Mathematics 

-  19* 

Drawing     - 

Historv 

EnsUsh 

-    2 

Hindustani 

-  It 

Geography 

-  1 

Unseen  passage  - 

-  1 

42  hours. 

Summary  for  Lower  Bemove. 

Divinit.v 

French 

German 

Mathematics 

Latin 

History 

English 

Geography 

Unseen  translatiou 


■  2 
.  6 
.  6 
•    St 

■  3 
2 

■  2 
.  1 
.    1 

31  hours. 


•  This  includes  private  tutor  in  mathematics,  which  is  compulsory  in 
this  form. 

t  Hindustani  is  only  read  by  a  few  Woolwich  candidates. 

i  Candidates  for  Woolwich  add  from  3  to  6  hours  mathematics  to 
these  8. 


Summary  op  Lessons. 

Bible,  &c.  - 

Latin        .  .  -  - 

French      -  -  -  - 

English  history  and  repetition 

Geography  ... 

German    -  -  .  . 

Mathematics  .  .  - 

English    .  .  -  - 

Total    - 


24  hours. 

4       „ 

54     „ 

2 

1 

3 

84       „ 


1  hour  English. 
54  hours  in  all. 


There  is  an  hour's  preparation  each  evening,  and  most  lessons  are 
learnt  out  of  school. 


FoTTETH  Form,  Lower  Division,  28  Boys, 
ton,  B.A. 


H.  6.  Aling- 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half-year  ending 
June  15th. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday 


{; 


4      to    5J. 
i    to   8. 


1  Kings,  2  or  more 

chapters. 
Catecnism,  &c. 


Tuesday  - 


'  7.20  to    8.20.    Acts,  2  chapters. 

10  to  11.         French     construing, 

'*  Au  Coin  du  Feu," 
and  grammar,  or 
EngHsh  repetition. 

11  to  12.        French        exercises, 

sentences    on    the 
accidence  and  easier 
parts  of  syntax. 
5^    to   6j.'      Latin  construing,  Cor- 
nehus  Nepos. 

'  7.20  to  8.20.    Mathematics.  " 

10  toll.        History,  "Curtis' 

England." 

11  to  12.        Latin  exercise,  usu- 

ally   from    "  Brad- 
ley's Exercise 
Book." 
,  4-^    to   6?.      Mathematics. 


Compositions. 
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Table  D. — continued. 


[Maklbokough  (Modern  School). 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  7.20  to   8.20. 

Mathematics. 

10      to  11. 

French     construing, 
and    grammar,    or 

Wednesday-^ 

11      to  12. 

English  repetition. 
French  exercise  cor- 
rected viva  voce.dic- 
tation. 

Half  Holiday. 

r  7.20  to   8.20. 

Mathematics. 

10      to  11. 

Latin  constnunsand 
ffi\ammar    or  Eng- 
lish repetition. 

Thursday   -j 

11      to  12. 

Latin    exercise    cor- 
rected vivti  voce. 

4i    to    6i. 

En?:iish  composition, 
Geim.an  accidence 

and  reading. 

'  7.20  to   8.20. 

Mathematics. 

Friday      -  • 

10      to  11. 

Mathematics. 

11      to  12. 

English  history. 

Si    to   6|. 

French  gi-ammar  or 

construing. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Saturday  -  - 

'  7.20  to  8.20.    Mathematics. 

10  to  11.        Geography,       Corn- 

wall's. 

11  to  12.        Latin    grammar,    or 

construing. 
4|    to   6|.       Latin  or  French  ex- 
ercise,  and   gi-am- 
^                             mar. 

i 
1 

SuwwAKT  OP  Lessons. 

Divinity  -       -       -       -    2|  horn's 
History     -       -       -       -    2       „ 
Latin         -        -        -        -    6        „ 
French      -       -       -       -    6       „ 
Geography       -       -       -    1       „ 
Gei-man    -       -       -       -    1       „ 
English  composition       -    li      „ 
Mathematics    -       -       -    8^     „ 

Total    -    2Si 

Mathematical  Areangements  of  tlie  Modern  School,  Maelboeough  College. 


The  school  is  divided,  without  regard  to  forms,  into  five 
divisions. 

The  5th  or  lowest  division  is  answerable  for — * 

Arithmetic. — First  four  rules  (abstract  and   concrete)  ; 

Greatest  Common    Measm'e    and    Least    Common 

Measure ;  vulgar  fractions  (abstract  and  concrete), 

and  easy  decimals. 

Algebra. — Brackets,    four   first   rules,    easy    Greatest 

Common  Measure,  simple  equations. 
Euclid. — Bk.  I.  to  26th  prop.,  and  easy  problems. 

The  4th  division  for — 

Arithmetic. — As  Ijefore,  and  decimals,  proportion  (first 

principle  and  rule),  simple  interest. 
Algebra. — As  before,  and  Greatest  Common  Measure, 

and  Least  Common  Measure.,  square  root,  simple 

equations  (simultaneous  and  literal),  easy  fractions. 
Euclid. — Books    1.   and    IL    (including    algebraical 

proofs),  problems. 

The  3rd  division  for — 

Arithmetic. — As  before,  and  practice,  square  area,  pro- 
portional parts,  compound  interest. 


*  This  work  may,  of  course,  he  carried  higher  if  circumstances  allow. 


Algebra. — As  before,  and  factors,  indices,  progressions 

quadratic  equations. 
Euclid. — Books  L,  IL,  III.,  and  problems. 
The  2nd  division  for — 

Arithmetic. — As   before,   and   discount,   stocks,   cube 

root. 
'Algebra. — As  before,  and  Uteral  equations,  fractions, 

studs,  indeterminate  coefficients. 
Euchd.— Books  I.,  IL,  111.,  (IV.),  VI. 
Trigonometry. 
The  1st  division  keep  up  all  former  subjects,  and  push  on 
as  far  as  cu-cumstances  allow.     In  1862  the  subjects  were — 
Arithmetic. — All. 
Algebra. — All. 
Plane  trigonometry. — All. 
Analytical  geometry. — To  the  end   of  parabola,  with 

selections  from  the  elhpse  and  hyjjerbola. 
Euclid.— I.,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  XI".,  to  prop.  21. 
Notes  on  the  theory  of  equations,  mensuration,  geo- 
metrical conies,  parabola. 
Woolvrich  candidates  read  in  addition,  in  a  class  for  that 
purpose,  and  with  a  private  tutor. 

Elementary  mechanics. — (H.  Goodwin's.) 
Hydrostatics. — Differential  and  integral  calculus. 


3U  4 
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Letter  from  the  Eev.  E.  W.  Benson,  Principal. 

Wellington  College,  Jan.  10,  1863. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  to  you,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  conveyed  to  me  by  your  Secretary,  returns 
for  the  year  1862  for  Wellington  College,  entered  in  Tables 
C.  and  D.,  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.* 

To  these  is  appended  a  conspectus  of  the  work  done  in 
mathematics  in  the  same  year. 

And  I  have  accompanied  these  returns,  as  requested, 
with  a  letter,  "  e-xplaining  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
"  system,  and  the  results  of  my  experience  of  its  operation." 

I  have,  &c. 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  E.  W.  Benson. 

for  Public  Schools. 


1.  What  has  been  attem]]ted  hitherto  at  Wellington 
College  is  simply  the  introduction  in  larger  measure  of  some 
modern  elements  into  the  essential  and  regular  work  of  the 
school. 

2.  The  modifications  which  experience  has  produced  in 
the  amount  and  variety  of  such  subjects  taught  are  described 
below.  The  mode  of  teaching,  the  text  books,  the  plan  of 
examinations,  and  various  general  airangements  are  in 
most  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Rugby. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  the  modern  school  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  is 
detailed  below. 

4.  The  daily  life  of  the  boys,  and  the  general  system  of 
government  and  discipline  are  mainly  conformed  to  the 
model  of  older  schools.  The  partial  self-government  of 
the  boys,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  elders,  are  carefully 
preserved. 

5.  Owing  to  the  residence  of  all  mider  one  roof  the 
masters  are  more  constantly  accessible  to  the  boys,  and  see 
more  of  them  than  is  common  in  the  older  foundations. 

Numbers,  Terms,  dfc. 

6.  There  are  in  college  216  boys  who  thus  hve together; 
the  number  being  limited  by  the  numljer  of  studies.  There 
will  be  246  when  the  new  chapel  is  com))leted  ;  six  others 
reside  in  a  master's  house. 

Of  these  boys  71  are  on  the  foundation,  being  orphans 
of  officers  elected  by  the  Governors,  on  the  groimds  of  the 
ser\dces  of  the  father  and  present  circumstances  of  the 
family.  These  boys  pay  10/.,  15/.,  or  20/.  a  year  as  the 
Governors  may  appoint. 

Other  boys  pay  1 10/.  a  year,  or  if  sons  of  officers  80/. 

AU  boys  dress  alike,  i.e.,  in  ordinary  boy's  attire  made 
after  one  pattern,  and  vai-ying  from  time  to  time  to  avoid 
singularity.  The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  avoid  any  dis- 
tinctions between  foundationers  and  non-foundationers. 

Dormitories  and  Tutorial  Si/stem. 

7.  The  system  of  dormitories,  as  now  used,  has  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  the  mass  of  boys  into  smaller  units.  Each 
"dormitory"  of  30  has  its  own  tutor  and  its  own  prefects; 
its  tal)le  in  hall  and  place  in  chapel ;  and  is  considered  as 
a  distinct  body  in  the  games.  A  boy  remains  during  his 
whole  school-life  in  the  dormitory  in  which  he  first  enters. 
The  "  tutor  of  a  dormitory "  answers  to  the  master  of  a 
house  elsewhere.  He  receives  reports  of  a  boy's  progress 
from  his  form  master,  interests  himself  in  aU  matters 
touching  his  progress  and  well-lieing,  and  corresponds  with 
his  friends.  This  method  of  sub-division,  producing  at 
once  an  esprit  de  corps,  acted  well  and  strongly  from  the 
first,  on  the  tone  and  character  of  the  boys,  and  as  the 
relations  have  been  drawn  closer  between  tutors  and  boys 
the  personal  influence  of  the  masters  has  been  more  and 
more  beneficially  felt. 

Construction,  of  Dormitories  and  Studies. 

8.  The  dormitories,  eight  in  number,  are  118  feet  long 
by  28  feet  10  inches  wide;  they  are  divided  by  wooden 
partitions  8  feet  6  inches  high,  into  30  or  32  small  rooms, 
"  studies,"  10  feet  6  inches  long  by  7  feet  broad,  ranged  on 
either  side  of  a  passage  7  feet  8  inches  wide.  Above  all 
is  open  to  the  full  height  of  the  dormitory,  13  feet.  An 
excellent  system  of  warming  and  ventilation  keeps  the 
rooms  at  an  even  temperature,  and  perfectly  fresh  night 
and  day.     Each  study  can  be  locked  up  by  its  owner,  the 

*  The  Ilotm-ns  printed  are— under  Table  C.  those  for  the  sixth  form 
and  remove ;  the  fifth  ;  the  upper  middle,  1st  division ;  and  the  foiuth 
form ;  and  those  under  Table  u,  for  the  whole  school. 


tutor  having  a  pass  key ;  each  study  has  its  own  \vindow 
and  gaslight,  and  contains  bed,  bookcase,  chair,  and 
washingstand,  ■with  such  furniture  as,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, a  boy's  friends  add. 

All  boj-s  are  downstairs  at  7  a.m.,  and  after  a  quarter- 
past  9  in  the  morning  all  abo\'e  a  certain  place  in  the 
school  are  allowed  to  work  in  their  studies ;  other  boys 
after  mid-day. 

.9.  This  system  will  always  necessitate  the  residence 
within  college  walls  of  a  certain  number  of  unmarried 
tutors,  who  will  be  j'ounger  than  the  masters  in  most 
public  schools.  The  roomS  of  the  tutors  are  sufficiently 
apart  to  obviate  both  the  possiljility  and  the  suspicion  of 
undue  sur\'eillance ;  hut  both  their  age  and  accessibility 
ha\'e  created  a  mutual  confidence  and  sense  of  sympathy 
and  reliance  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  which  is  a  real  gain. 
The  disad\'antage  would  be  in  the  loss  of  the  services  of 
valued  masters,  who  would  after  a  time  seek  positions 
affording  opportunity  for  marrying ;  but  to  meet  this 
difficidty  the  Governors  have  already  built  one  house  for 
a  master  in  which  he  can  receive  si.x  boys,  and  the  plan 
will  be  pursued  further  as  occasion  may  arise. 

Division  of  School  into  Forms. 

10.  For  purposes  of  instruction  the  boys  are  divided  in 
the  following  way  ; — 

Upper  School — Sixth  Form  and  Remove     -  27  boys. 

„               Fifth  Form               -             -  19  „ 

Middle  School — Upper  Middle,  First  Division  22  „ 

„                         „               Second      „  33  ,, 

,,              Lower  Middle  First          „  33  „ 

„                        „              Second      „  27  „ 

Lower  School — Fourth  Form            -            -  32  „ 

„              Third  Form             -            -  22  „^ 

„              Second  and  First  Forms     -  11  „' 

226* 

"Mathematical  Forms"  or  Modern  Divisions.  Mathematical, 
French,  and  German  Sets. 

In  each  fonn,  from  the  sixth  to  the  second  division  of 
the  upper  middle  included,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
boys  who  do  less  classics  and  more  modern  work  ;  these 
are  called  the  "  Mathematical  Divisions  of  Forms"  or 
"  Mathematical  Forms." 

The  upper  school  is  for  mathematical  teaching  redivided 
into  three  mathematical  "  sets" ;  for  German  into  three 
German  sets  ;  for  French  into  three  French  sets,  according 
to  the  proficiency  of  each  boy  in  the  several  subjects. 

Similarly  the  four  forms  of  middle  school  are  divided 
into  six  mathematical  or  arithmetical  sets,  into  six  French 
sets ;  and  (excluding  second  division  of  lower  middle)  into 
five  German  sets. 

The  lower  school  into  four  arithmetical  sets  ;  the  fourth 
form  into  two  French  sets.  In  the  three  lowest  forms 
those  boys  who  have  already  made  a  fair  beginning  in 
French  are  taught  French  by  themselves. 

Fren<;h,  German,  and  (according  to  proficiency)  mathe- 
matics or  arithmetic  are  thus  integral  ])arts  of  the  school 
work ;  four  hours  a  week  being  assigned  to  mathematics, 
two  to  French,  and  two  to  German.  The  middle  and 
lower  schools  are  taught  drawing  and  vocal  music;  in  the 
upper  school  one  of  these  subjects  may  be  discontinued, 
but  many  continue  both.  Chemistrj'  is  taught  to  all  the 
mathematical  forms  and  to  volunteers  from  the  classical 
forms. 

The  Masters. 

11 .  Each  form  and  di^-ision  of  a  form  has  its  own  master. 
There  are  thus,  one  head  master  and  17  assistant  masters, 
— viz. : 

9  Form  masters,  members  of  the  Universities. 

2  Mathematical  masters,  members  of  the  Universities. 

I  German  master. 

1  French  master. 

1  Teacher  of  chemistry. 

1  Drawing  master. 

1  Writing  and  singing  master. 

1  Singing  master   of  upper  school  (who  is  also   the 

teacher  of  insti'umental  music  as  an  extra). 

Every  form    master   is    engaged   in   teaching    at   least 

some    one   modern   subject    (language,   mathematics,    or 

history)  to  some  "  set,"  which  may  be  made  out  of  his  own 

form,  or  may  be  in  some  other  part  of  the  school. 

*  The  excess  of  4  boys  over  223  mentioned  above  is  occasioned  by 
absences  temporarily  liUcd  up. 
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Foreign  Masters. 

One  foreign  master  in  each  language  is  employed,  and 
the  system  adopted  with  them  is  to  put  under  them  the 
best  modern  scholars  and  the  ber/inners  in  each  school,  and 
to  place  under  English  masters  those  hoys  who,  from  their 
state  of  ]irogress,  require  to  be  steadily  worked  in  exercises 
and  construing  after  a  classical  manner,  rather  than  to  be 
practised  in  the  nice  polish  of  the  language,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  begin  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  pro- 
nunciation. These  appear  to  be  the  jjoints  m  which 
foreign  masters  take  pleasure  and  excel,  and  they  have  not 
the  same  difficulties  of  discipline  with  either  of  these  two 
classes  of  pujjils  as  with  others. 

A  fixed  Standard  of  work  in  the  Forms  not  yet  reached. 

12.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  in  explanation  of  the  tables 
of  work,  that  the  work  done  by  each  form  in  the  last  12 
months  has  been  proyressice,  and  is  at  present  below  what 
will  be,  after  a  year  or  more,  the  fixed  standard  of  the  form. 
It  has  hitherto  risen  each  term,  and  will  for  so  long  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Tiiis  is  owing  to  the  present  youth  of  the 
boys  as  compared  with  those  of  other  schools.  The  average 
age  of  boys  in  sixth  and  remove  is  at  present  about  ISJ 
years ;  when  the  school  has  attained  maturity  it  w\\\  be 
not  less  than  17  years.  The  regular  leaving  from  the  head 
of  the  school  has  not  yet  begun. 

Sixth  and  Remove. 

13.  The  sixth  form  is  at  present  small  in  number  from 
the  same  cause ;  1 0  boys  are  all  that  can  be  with  advantage 
taught  together  in  all  the  highest  lessons.  A  temjiorary 
form  is  therefore  made,  called  "  the  Remove,"  consisting 
of  17  boys,  next  in  proficiency  to  the  sixth.  These  are 
taken  together  with  the  sixth  in  Latin,  divinity,  and  histoiy, 
and  separately  in  Greek  and  in  the  chief  part  of  their  com- 
position. These,  as  they  advance,  will  become  by  degrees 
amalgamated  with  the  sixth  and  make  a  lower  sixth.  Boys 
in  the  sixth  are  necessarily  prefects,  those  in  remo\-e  at  pre- 
sent only  by  appointment. 

Classical  Forms — Modern  subjects  as  tunijht  in  them 
with  satisfactory  results. 

14.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  enter  into  any  further 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  classical  teaching,  than  are 


contained  in  Tables  C.  and  D.  In  this  respect  the  system 
is  that  of  other  jjublic  schools,  especially  resembling  Rugby 
in  method.  This  is  the  main  body  and  trunk  of  the  educa- 
tion, on  which  all  other  parts  (though  not  jjrovided  or  con- 
sidered as  extras,  but  as  integral  parts  of  the  work)  have 
been  engrafted.  This  has  grown  more  important  in  our 
experience ;  not  less  so.  This  seems  not  to  suffer  from  the 
variety  of  interest,  which  within  careful  limits,  and  with  a 
certain  freedom  of  choice,  the  work  presents  ;  and  while,  as 
a  rule,  success  in  classics  is  attended  with  success  in  other 
subjects,  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which  the  first 
success  and  encouragement  which  have  "  brought  a  boy 
out,"  and  impro\-ed  his  classical  work  itself,  have  occurred 
m  some  other  branch. 


Modern  Languages. 

The  progress  made  in  mathematics  and  modern  languages 
has  been  so  far  satisfactory.  A  fair  proficiency  is  soon 
attained  in  French,  so  that  in  the  two  upper  forins  of  the 
school  [i.e.  at  present  at  an  average  age  of  15)  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  having  the  history  read  regularly  by  all  in  French, 
and  it  would  be  equally  possible  in  the  mathematical  fifth 
if  not  in  still  lower  forms. 

The  modern  languages  are  decidedly  popular  subjects 
among  the  boys,  and  while  many  enter  fairly  grounded  in 
one  or  the  other,  many  also  who  have  begun  both  languages 
in  college  are  as  forward  as  any  boys,  except  those  who 
ha\-e  not  only  lived  abroad,  but  while  abroad  have  been 
carefully  taught. 

One  of  the  languages  or  half  of  the  mathematics  may  be 
excused  for  boys  who  desire  to  give  additional  time  to  any 
part  of  their  work. 


Divinity  and  History. 

The  divinity,  history,  and  geogrdphy  of  the  school,  below 
sixth,  are  arranged  in  a  definite  order,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  engaged  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  a  boy  rising  through  successive  forms  may  continue 
his  work  in  those  subjects  without  break.  "The  cycle"  of 
these  subjects  for  four  years  is  appended.* 


WELLlNGTOtf. 

Statement. 


*  Cycle  of  Divinitt,  History,  and  Geography. 


18G2 

Michaelmas 
Term. 

1  ii.  Kings. 
J  Nehcmiah. 

Ezra. 
Esther. 

1862.  Michaelmas  Term ' 
and 
Christmas. 

Rome. 
To  B.  c.  338. 

England. 
A.  D.  1558—1649. 

■  Ancient  Italy. 
British  Isles. 

1863 

Lent    Terra 
and   Easter 
Term. 

^  Pentateuch. 

186.3.  Lent  Term            ] 

and                     > 

Easter  Tei-m.        J 

Rome. 
B.  0.  337—202. 

England. 
A.  D.  1649—1727. 

"  Palestine. 
.  Europe. 

Midsummer. 

— 

England. 
A.  D.  1727  to  present  day 

India. 

Michaelmas  " 
Term. 

Joshua. 
Judges. 

Michaelmas  Term  T 

and                     > 

Cliristmas.            J 

Rome. 
B.  c.  201—91. 

England. 
To  A.  D.  1265. 

r  England. 
1  Africa. 

1864. 

Lent    Term " 
and    Easter 
Term. 

i.  ii.  Samuel, 
i.  ii.  Kings. 

1864.  Lent  Term            "1 

and                     \ 

Easter  Term.        J 

Rome. 
B.  c.  91— to  End. 

England. 
A.  D.  126.5—1558. 

("Ancient  Italy. 
L  Asia. 

Midsummer. 

— 

England. 
A.  D.  1558—1649. 

"  America  andBri- 
tish  Colonies. 

Jlichaelmas  ' 
Term. 

Ezra.     Nehemiah. 
Esther.    Acts. 

Michaelmas  Term " 
and 
Christmas. 

Greece. 

To  B.  C.  500. 

England. 
A.  D.  1649—1727. 

"  Ancient  Greece. 
.  India. 

1865. 

Lent    Term" 
and    Easter 
Term. 

■  Pentateuch. 

1865.  Lent  Term.         1 

and                   K 

Easter  Term.       J 

Greece, 
n.  c.  500—427. 

England. 
A.  D.  1727topresentday 

■  Asia  Minor. 
.  France. 

Midsummer, 

— 

England. 
To  A.  D.  1265. 

British  Isles. 

Michaelmas  " 
Term. 

Joshua. 
• 
Judges. 

Michaelmas  Terra  1 

and                J. 

Christmas.           J 

Greece. 
B.  C.  427—394. 

England. 
A.  D.  1265—1558.     . 

■  America. 
•   Australia       and 
Colonies. 

1866. 

Lent    Term' 
and    Easter 
Term. 

i.  ii.  Samuel, 
i.  ii.  icings. 

1866.  Lent  Term            "| 

and                    1 

Easter  Term.       J 

Greece. 
B.  C.  394  to  End. 

England. 
A.  r>.  1558—1727. 

Ancient  Greece. 
Europe. 

Midsummer. 

— 

England. 
A.  D.  1 727  to  present  day. 

France. 

Michaelmas  ' 
Term. 

Ezra.       Nehemiah. 
Esther.  S.Matthew. 

MichaelmasTerm ' 

and 
Christmas. 

Rome. 
To  B.  c.  338. 

England. 
To  A.  D.  1265. 

"  Palestine. 
.  Ancient  Italy. 

The  Divinity  will  be  always  done  in  the  Term.  The  Ancient  or  Modern  History  and  Map  will  be  done,  one  in  the  Term,  and  one 
as  a  part  of  the  Holiday  Task,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Masters.  The  other  maps  of  the  Term  will  be  arranged  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Forms. 
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For  the  Christmas  examination  every  boy  brings  up  a 
portion  of  some  historical  work  chosen  within  certain  limits 
by  himself;  this  is  a  part  of  the  work  in  which  much  in- 
terest is  taken.  The  books  chosen  this  Christmas  appeal- 
in  Table  D. 

Mathematical  Forms  or  the  "Modern  School." 

15.  The  "  Modern  School"  differs  in  organization  from 
any  mth  which  I  am  acquainted;  it  must  in  almost  all 
respects  be  looked  on  as  an  experiment,  and  it  ought  to  be 
premised  that  it  has  not  been  brought  to  the  test  of  any 
difficult  public  examination. 

Difficulties. 

16.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  scliool  it  appeared 
from  what  I  could  learn  both  in  this  country  and  from  the 
great  Real-schulen,  which  I  visited  in  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  their  operation,  that  when  a  classical  and 
a  modern  school  were  worked  side  by  side  distinctions  were 
likely  to  arise  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  the  former;  that  the 
upper  boys  of  the  modern  were  to  have  little  or  no  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Head  Master;  and  that  both  schools 
would  suffer  from  a  want  of  unity  in  feeling,  which  would 
be  most  apparent  among  the  highest  boys.  I  should 
remark  that  I  then  beUe\'ed  the  candidates  for  a  modem 
school  would  be  far  more  numerous  than  they  are,  and  that 
the  rules  of  the  foundation  as  they  then  existed,  would  have 
caused  more  equality  of  age  than  there  will  really  be  be- 
tween the  upper  boys  of  the  two  schools. 

17.  The  difficulty  was  met  in  the  following  way  :—  Jfter 
the  first  six  months  (see  below)  the  work  was  thus  arranged 
for  the  upper  boys  :  They  did  Latin,  history,  divinity,  and 
modern  languages  together;  and  wlien  the  classical  boys 
were  engaged  with  Greek  or  with  Latin  verses,  the  moderns 
went  to  mathematics.  The  head  form  (at  that  time  "  the 
fifth")  thus  consisted  of  a  "  classical"  and  a"  mathematical" 
division.  This  scheme  was  gi'adually  extended,  and  at 
present  there  is  a  mathematical  and  a  classical  division  in 
each  form  down  to  the  middle  of  the  school;  a  separate 
modem  school  was  thus  avoided,  all  are  equally  members 
of  the  same  forms,  and  are  on  the  same  footing  as  to  be- 
coming prefects. 

18.  It  will  be  seen  that  boys  in  working  their  way  up 
through  the  school  follow  one  uniform  course  into  which 
the  beginning  of  Greek  enters  until  they  reach  the  middle 
of  the  school.  At  this  point  a  bifurcation  takes  place,  and 
boys  can  pursue  either  the  mathematical  or  the  classical 
course.  Latin  remains  their  chief  common  ground,  to- 
gether with  divinity,  history,  and  modern  languages ;  but 
for  the  higher  classical  work  a  boy  may  substitute  addi- 
tional mathematics  with  another  weekly  lesson  in  modern 
languages.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point  at  which  the 
cleverer  "  moderns"  will  usually  di\-ide  from  the  others. 
It  is  suited  for  those  who  are  backwai-d  or  who  are  to  leave 
school  young.  The  more  advanced  now  continue  their 
Greek  with  a  view  to  make  it  available  in  examinations ; 
and  as  all  boys  have  four  hours  a  week  at  mathematics  to 
which  they  can  add  two  or  three  under  a  private  tutor, 
there  is  time  for  them  if  forward  in  mathematics  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  the  classical  divisions,  and  to  join  the  mathe- 
matical divisions  higher  in  the  school. 

19.  As  to  the  working  of  this  plan  it  is  apparently  suc- 
cessful in  diminishing  the  diversity  of  interest  and  feeling 
among  the  boys ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the 
age  of  the  school  increases,  there  will  not  be  many  of  these 
boys  in  the  sLxth  form,  as  they  will  leave  earlier  than  those 
who  go  to  the  University.  At  present  there  are  only  two 
in  the  sixth  and  two  in  the  remove.  The  fifth  is  nearly 
equally  divided,  but  most  of  the  mathematical  division  will 
shortly  leave,  while  the  classical  will  increase.  In  other 
forms  the  mathematical  division  is  about  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  form,  making  in  all  23  boys  in  mathematical  divi- 
sions. The  proportion  is  smaller  than  was  originally 
expected.* 

The  System  as  conformed  to  the  work  of  certain 
Examinations. 

20.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  boys  who  have 
been  placed  in  these  di\'isions  on  account  of  theu-  back- 
wardness in  classics,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  succeed 
better  in  other  subjects,  all  the  boys  have  joined  them  with 
the  object  of  preparing  for  some  special  examination ;  the 


,  •  The  fifth  being  the  actual  and  peiinanent  nucleus  of  this  scheme 
It  has  lieen  thought  advisable  to  pive  the  Table  of  work  D.  for  these,  and 
to  refer  the  Mathematical  Sixth  to  that  table. 


1)etter  mathematicians  for  Woolwich,  the  others  chiefly  for 
Sandhurst.  I  believe  no  boy  has  yet  been  placed  in  them 
by  his  friends  from  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  education. 


Imperfect  for  mder  purposes, 

21.  The  progress  made  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory 
as  an  experiment.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  on 
the  whole  an  apparent  decrease  of  zeal  in  work  if  those  who 
join  the  mathematical  divisions  are  compared  with  those 
remaining  in  the  others. 


Probable  cause  of  defects. 

22.  Observation  leads  me  to  assign  the  following  causes 
for  this  fact: — (1.)  From  having  to  look  forward  to  an 
earlier  testing  of  their  knowledge  than  other  boys,  they  are 
inclined  to  conBne  their  attention  to  such  parts  of  a  subject 
as  they  believe  to  be  more  immediately  useful,  to  care  less 
for  illustrative  reading  or  the  illustrative  part  of  their 
teaching.  (2.)  There  is  naturally  a  tendency,  in  choosing 
the  subjects  to  be  taken  in  for  such  special  examinations, 
to  be  guided  by  the  proportionate  ease  with  which  marks 
can  be  gained ;  and  thus  to  neglect,  if  enforced,  and  to 
abandon  if  not  enforced,  those  which  may  be  more  improv- 
ing and  more  permanently  useful  for  those  in  which  it 
appears  that  more  candidates  qualify  themselves.  Thus,  a 
boy  who  has  been  working  for  two  or  three  years  at  Ger- 
man, or  who  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  elementary  chemistry  will  not  at  last  take 
in  those  subjects  for  examination  on  account  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  greater  difficulty  of  doing  good  papers 
in  them,  (3.)  There  is  also  a  certain  sense  of  unsoundness 
even  in  the  principal  subject,  mathematics,  which  operates 
to  decay  the  interest  taUen  in  it,  an  uncertainty  in  the  most 
irajjortant  earlier  portions,  which,  \vith  all  its  consequences, 
is  plainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  examinations  to 
which  these  Ijoys  look  forward  high  rewards  are  attached  to 
branches  of  mathematics  beyond  what  can  be  fairly  reached 
by  an  industrious  boy  of  average  abilities  at  the  age  of 
entrance,  supposing  such  a  boy  to  enjoy  the  active  social 
existence  of  a  public  school.  The  same  cause  accounts  for 
observations  madij  to  me  by  masters  of  the  short  space  of 
time  sufficient  to  make  these  boys  forget  some  important 
portion  of  a  subject  with  which  they  had  lately  been  familiar 
for  a  time.  (4.)  The  number  of  masters  with  whom  a  boy 
in  the  modern  department  has  to  work  dissipates  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  bears  so  inqjortantly  on  a  boy's 
character  and  work.  While  others  are  in  close  communi- 
cation with  one  form  master  the  principal  part  of  each 
school  day,  the  "  moderns"  have  at  most  one  lesson  ■svith 
him,  and  sometimes  none.  They  spend  more  time  with  then- 
mathematical  master,  yet  much  less  than  in  the  other  case ; 
much,  too,  even  of  this  is  spent  in  silent  work  on  paper,  and 
it  is  ob\-ious  that  the  subject  itself  affords  less  ojjportunity 
than  literary  subjects  for  cultivation  of  judgment  and  taste. 
A  mathematical  master  cannot  stand  to  his  division  in  the 
same  general  relation  as  a  form  master  to  his  classical 
form,  .\gain,  part  of  their  time  is  spent  with  a  history 
master,  part  with  a  chemical,  part  with  a  drawing  master, 
o^■er  and  above  the  lessons  which,  Hke  the  rest  of  the 
school,  they  receive  from  French  and  German  masters, 
and  in  all  these  transitions  jiersonal  influence  escapes. 
Masters  of  whom  a  boy  sees  \-ery  little  are  apt  to  appear 
to  him  to  be  simply  professors,  instead  of  being  friends 
and  guides,  with  a  real  personal  interest  in  him,  as  he 
knows  those  masters  to  be  with  whom  he  becomes 
thoroughly  acquainted. 

23.  'I'hus,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  variety  and 
amount  of  the  subjects  required  of  these  boys  has  not  only 
a  somewhat  unfavourable  effect  upon  their  progress, — upon 
the  accuracy,  reality,  vividness,  and  permanence  of  their 
knowledge, — but  to  some  extent  interferes  with  their  deriv- 
ing other  benefits  from  the  system  and  associations  of  a 
pubhc  school. 


Desiderata  for  a  Modern  Education  of  a  different  nature. 

24.  The  experiment  mir/ht  succeed  of  forming  with 
some  modern  elements  a  curriculum  intellectually  and 
morally  useful  in  ordinary  life,  supposing  that  gram- 
mars and  handbooks  were  properly  systematized,  supposing 
that  a  supply  of  masters  could  be  found  capable  of  teaching 
modern  languages  and  literature  with  the  precision,  force, 
and  interest  with  which  classics  are  read  and  taught,  sup- 
posing that  there  were  worthy  examinations,  which  like 
luiiversity  examinations  would  thoroughly  test  and  stamp 
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the  student  without  regard  to  special  professions,  and  sup- 
posing that  tliere  were  after  this  a  market  open  to  which  he 
could  carry  his  knowledge  and  his  skill.  But  this  experiment 
has  not  been  tried  in  any  sense,  because  there  are  neither 
apphances  nor  teachers  nor  tests  nor  outlets  for  the  taught. 

Danger  of  multiplying  Subjects  and  sub-dividing  Time. 

25.  As  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  subjects  and  the 
time  which  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  them  we  found 
the  experience  of  the  first  six  months  useful.  It  was  a 
simple  experiment  (untried  before,  so  far  as  I  know)  which 
it  was  necessary  to  try  while  the  mass  of  new  boys  was 
growing  socially  into  an  organized  school. 

The  whole  amount  of  working  hours  in  a  week  was 
divided  into  four  equal  portions,  one  of  which  was  gi-j-en  to 
classics,  one  to  mathematics,  one  to  modern  languages,  and 
one  to  historical  work,  chemistry,  and  drawing.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  there  was  a  general  sense  of  despair 
among  the  masters ;  the  boys  had  worked  and  had  been 
most  anxiously  taught,  but  little  or  no  |)rogress  seemed  to 
have  been  made,  and  little  or  nothing  retained  for  examin- 
ation purposes. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  was  made  the  division  of  work 
detailed  above,  in  which  classics  became  the  staple  for  one 
set  of  boys,  mathematics  for  those  who  most  or  soonest 
required  it,  and  the  time  given  to  other  subjects  was 
greatly  diminished  for  both. 

From  that  time  began  a  steady  and  rapid  improvement. 
The  modern  languages  were  better  done  by  both  sets  than 
before,  though  less  time  was  given  to  them.  The  power  of 
steady  work  and  the  faculty  of  reflection  seemed  to  be 
better  cultivated  by  gi\'ing  a  large  portion  of  one  kind  of 
work  and  a  small  portion  of  another,  than  by  dividing  the 
time  equally  between  both,  and  this  seemed  to  operate 
towards  more  certain  progress  even  in  that  part  which  now 
occupies  less  time. 

Lastly,  it  appeared  that  in  those  subjects  in  which  they 
still  worked  together,  the  classical  divisions  were  making 
more  rapid  progress  than  the  mathematical.  For  a  few 
months  they  even  kept  up  with  them  in  mathematics  so  far 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  taught  with  them  by  the  same 
master  in  those  hours  which  they  had  in  common.  And 
although  this  could  not  continue  in  mathematics  (4  hours 
weekly  being  set  against  10),  yet,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
what  I  have  said  above,  the  proportionate  advance  of 
classical  forms  in  mathematics,  and  their  actual  advance 
in  other  subjects  has  been  the  more  \'igorous  and  the  more 
substantial. 

(Signed)        E.  W-  Benson. 


CoXSPEOTtTS  of  the  M.VTHEMATICAL  ARRANGEMENTS   and 

Work  of  the  Classical  Forms. 


Xarae 
of  Set. 


Upper 

School. 

1 


No.  of 
Boys 
in  Set. 


Middle 

School. 

1 


11 
11 


18 

ii; 

16 


Work  done. 


Books  used  and 
Remarks. 


Euclid,  Alg:ebra,  Trigon- 
ometry (1  Conic  Sec- 
tions.) 

Euelid,  Book  I.— III.  Al- 
gebra to  quadratics, 

Eu2lid,  Book  I.,  II.  Al- 
cebra  to  fractions. 
Arithmetic. 


Potts'  Euclid;  Todhun- 
ter's  Algebra ;  Beas- 
ley's  TriKonometiT; 
Barnard  Smith'sArith- 
metic.  [The  above 
books  are  used  as  re- 
quired throughout  the 
School.] 


10 
20 


Second 
Form. 


Euclid,  Book  I.,  II.    Al- 
gebra to  Progressions 
&  Binomial  Theorem.   ' 
Euclid,  Book  I.,  II.  Al- 
gebra to  Fraetions. 
Euclid,  Book  I.    begin 

■Algebra. 
Euclid,  Book  I.,  1  to  26 
propositions.      Arith- 
metic. 
Aritli-  "^  These  2  sets  do 
uietic  I  nearly  the  same 
i  work  and  pro- 
f  motions        are 
Aritli-  1  made  from  liofJi 
ineticj  scfs  into  set  4-. 


Arithmetic :  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions : 
Reduction  of  the 
same;  and  RiUe  of 
Three :  Square  aud 
Cube  Root. 

Arithmetic  :  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions. 

Arithmetic :  Reduction 
and  simple  rules:  begin 
Fractions. 

Arithmetic :  Reduc- 
tion, i:c. 


Note. — There  are  two 
Examinations  annu- 
ally of  the  whole 
School  in  Arithmetic, 
previous  to  which  all 
the  setsdoArithmetic, 
vfce  Algebra,  &.C.,  for  a 
fortnight. 


JVutc. — Boys  are  pro- 
moted from  the  Ist 
of  Lower  School  into 
4th  S(!t  of  Middle 
School. 


Colenso's  Small   Arith- 
metic. 


Conspectus  of  the  Mathematical  Work  Done  in 
the  Mathematical  Divisions. 


Name 
of  Set. 

No.  of 
Boys 

in  Set. 

Work  done. 

Books  used. 

Math. 

12 

Euclid ;  Algebra ;  Trigo- 

Potts' Euclid  ;  Todhnn- 

Upper 

nometry  ;  Elementary 

ter's    Algebra ;    Tod- 

School. 

Statics  and  Dynamics. 
Notes  on  Differential 

hunter's         Trigono- 

metry ;  Beasley's  Trig- 

Calculus   and    Conic 

onometry  ;    Wrigley's 

Sections. 

Examples:  Goodwin's 
Element.iry    Statics ; 
Goodwin'sElementary 
Dynamics;  Mathema- 
tical   Table     (Cham- 
bers'        Educational 

* 

Course). 

Math. 

11 

Euclid :  Algebra  to  Pro- 

Upper 
Middle. 

gressions. 

Wellington 

Statement. 
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WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.]  TABLE  C. 


Returx  of  Work  done  in  certain  selected  Forms 


Authors  or  Books  \ised 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Ret'erence), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 
including  i\l;ips 
and  lUusuations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

tlie  Summer  Holidays 

1862. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memoiy,  and 

the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the 

same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Acts  of  Apostles,  Alford, 
Humphrey ;  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  Alford.  Bllknlt ; 
Tbuc\didQs,'Belilicr,Anin!(l: 
Virgil,  Cnnhiglon,  Forbi- 
ffcr;  Sophocles,  Wuniler, 
' Schtieideu-in ;  Aristophanes 
Hohlen ;  Horace,  Machan, 
Ortli: ;  Cicero  de  Ufliciis, 
Arnold;  Homer,  U.rf'ord 
edilio}i  of  Hcyne ;  Livy, 
Raichig ;  Euripides,  Pahij. 

Besides  the  above,  Dindorf's 
or  Teubner's  Editions  of 
tlie  same,  and  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

Smith's  Greece;  Guizot's 
Revolution  d'Angletcrre. 

French  in  Upper  Schod  Sets. 

Harrig  and  Burguy's  France 
Litteraire ;  Havet's  large 
French  Class  Book  ;  Case's 
composition ;  Marriette's 
Half  Hours  of  French 
Translation. 

German,  Upper  School  Sets. 

Viehoff's  Deutsche  I.ittera- 
tur;  Goethe's  Iphigeuie: 
Schiller,  Jungfrau  v. 
Orleans ;  Otto's  German 
Conversation  Grammar; 
Rugby  German  Accidence. 

Mathematics. 

Potts'  Euclid;  Todhnnter's 
Algebra  and  Trigonome- 
try ;  Beasley's  Trigono- 
metry; Goodwin's  Statics 
and  Dynamics  ;  Wriglcy's 
Examples. 

Mathematical  JJivinions. 

Student's  Hume ;  Marsh's 
English  Language  ;While's 
Eighteen  Centuries  ; 

Fowne's  Chemistry ; 

Penn's  Orthographical 
Projections ;  Pease's  Prac- 
tical Geometry. 


Smitli's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, and  Dic- 
tionaries of  .Anti- 
quities, Biography, 
and  Geography ; 
LiddcU  and  Scott's 
Lexicon;  Freund's, 
.Smitli's,  and  Kid- 
dell's  Latin  Dic- 
tionaries :  Yonge's 
Dictionaries ; 
Mencke's  Ancient 
Atlas;  Butler's 
Modern  Atlas ; 
I'.K.  Society's 

Maps;  Keith  )oh'  n- 
stone's  .\tlas. 

In  illustration  of  His- 
tory and  Divinity 
have  been  used  by 
various  boys : 

(irote's  Greece ; 
Clarendon's  Rebel- 
lion; Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England  ; 
Convbcare's  and 
He«  son's  St.  Paul ; 
Smith's  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul. 


Demosthenes,  three 
private  orations ; 
Aristophanes,  Ves- 
pa; ;  Sophocles, 
Philoctctes ;  Cicero 
de  Ofhciis,  I. ;  Livy 
v.,  c.  i.  to  xiii. ; 
Thucydides  ^'L, 
i.  to  xxxiii. ;  Vigil 
-En.  v.,  Georgic 
IV.,  Eel.,  iii.tox.; 
Horace,  Satire,  T. 

.Acts  of  AiJostles 
xiv.  to  xxviii ;  1st 
Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy. 

The  Remove  read 
Hecuba  and  Orestes 
1-400  instead  of 
Vespa;  or  Phi- 
loctcte?,  and  Olyn- 
thiac  I.,  instead 
of  Thucyd. 

French  (  Upper  School.') 

The  selections  in  La 
France  Litteraire 
from  Leclercq, 
Janin,  Berangcr, 
Laniartine  (verse) 
aod  Dumas. 

Additional  in  3Iath. 
DIv. 

Florian  and  Lamar- 
martine  (prose). 

German. 

Set.  1.  Iphigenie 
(Goethe)  Acts  i.- 
iii.,and  Jungfrau  v. 
Orleans  (Schiller) 
Acts  i.  and  ii. 

Set  2  and  3,  Schil- 
ler, Schlacht  hei 
Liitzen  ;  Burner's 
Lied  V.  Bravcn 
Mann ;  Graf  v. 
Hapsbiirg  ;  Jung- 
frau  V.  OMcans, 
Acts  i.  ii. 


From  3  to  5  boys  seton  suc- 
cessively to  translate;  each 
reads  a  passage  in  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  then  reads  it 
off  into  English  continu- 
ously. Any  inaccuracy 
indicated  to  him  at  once 
by  questions  bearing  on 
the  translation  he  gives; 
if  he  fails  to  see  the  point, 
it  is  put  to  others  in  a 
similar  shape,  any  error 
of  theirs  suggesting  other 
questions.  An  accurate 
reading  obtained  the  boy 
jiroceeds.  Often  he  repeats 
so  that  he  may  see 
clearly  tlirough  the  struc- 
ture of  his  own  English. 
The  whole  having  been 
translated,  the  same  or 
other  boys  are  required  to 
translate  it  afresh,  cor- 
rectly and  liucntly,  or  else 
the  ma.stcr  translates  it. 
ALitter  and  thoughts  are 
made  subjects  fur  illus- 
tration, comment,  and 
question.  The  jjrammar 
an<i  parsing,  the  moods, 
the  connexion  by  parti- 
cles, latent  connexion  of 
clauses,  furnish  numerous 
close  questions.  Allusions 
historical,  geographical, 
&c.,  are  required  to  have 
been  worked  out  by  the 
boys  themselves.  Marks 
given  for  translation  and 
answers.  A  description  of 
the  mechanical  method 
gives  no  idea  of  what  an 
actual  lesson  with  elder 
boys  is. 
The  6th  and  Kemove  have 
hitherto  been  taught  sepa- 
rately in  (ireek  and  com- 
position. The  composition 
master  takes  Remove  in 
separate  work,  as  well  as 
the  De  Ofliciis  and  Horace 
Sat,  mentioned  in  D. 
The  extra  classical  lesson 
mentioned  on  Tuesday  is 
for  boys  excused  some 
other  work,  as  mentioned 
in  letter,  par.  14.  It  con- 
sists of  exercises  in  higher 
syntax,  Greek  or  Latin,  or 
of  some  lesson  in  philology, 
or  classical  antiquities. 


About  200  lines 
of  Ovid  and 
Virgil ;  Geor- 
gic  in.,  640 
lines.  Most  of 
Ep.  I.toTimo- 
thy  to  retrans- 
late from 
English  ver- 
sion. 

As  extra  lines 
atMid.>ummer 
and  Christmas 
one  of  the  fol- 
lowing,— 

250  lines  of 
Horace ;  200 
Virgil  ;  150 
Homer. 

In  Remove  300 
of  Scott,  Ten- 
nyson, or  Ma- 
cau lay. 


Under  this  head 
come  specially 
Divinity,  men- 
tioned in  3  ; 
Smith'sGreece 
c.  xxviii.  to 
xxxvii.;  Gui- 
zot  Revolution 
d'Angleterre, 
1625-1634,  and 
the  ''extras,  *' 
viz.  250  or  300 
pages  of  one 
of  the  follow- 
ing books:  Ar- 
nold's Rome  ; 
Grote'sGreece; 
Elphinstone's 
India;  Pres- 
cott's  IMcxico; 
Trench's  Study 
of  Words ;  Ir- 
ving's  Mahomet 
and  his  Suc- 
cessors. But 
the  matter  is 
required  as 
well  as  the 
words  in  all 
the  classical 
work. 
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TABLE  C.  [WELLINGTON  COLLEGE 


tluring  the  Year  Avliich  ended  with  the  Summer  Holidays,  1862. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year, 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regnlar 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Denomination,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  -with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  iiE  the  same  Year. 


Original, 


English. 


Latin. 


Verse. 


None. 


20  copies  of  elegiacs 
or  hexameters,  mi- 
ni mimi  20. 

(Fewer  original  and 
more  translation  in 
remove). 


Greek. 


I^Iodern  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


Prose 


30  in  Mathematical 
Division. 


10  Latin  essays,  mini- 
mum 35  lines. 


None. 


2  letters  and  2  es- 
says in  French  by 
first  set  (third 
term  only). 


Translation. 


Verse 


2  copies  from  Greek. 


23  copies  elegiacs  or 
hexameters.  14  lines 
minimum. 


33  from  Beatson,  H 
lines  minimum.  In 
3rd  term,  the 
more  advanced 
have  done  Shakes- 
pere. 


None. 


Prose. 


2  a  week  in  school. 
Till  3rd  term  1  a 
week. 


24  copies,  chiefly  trans 
lated  from  Kennedy's 
Materials  for  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 


French,  2  passages 
weekly  from  Gasc 
or  Marriette. 

Set  1  sometimes 
French  into  Eng- 
lish instead. 

German,  2  weekly 
passages  from 

Otto. 

Some  of  the  more 
advanced  various 
pieces  from  Eng- 
lish writers. 


9. 

Methods 
employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proheiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


1.  Modern  hisiory  with  3Tath. 
VI.  and  V.  Student's 
Hume,  2  hours  a  week ; 
James  I  to  George  L; 
]\Iarsh's  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lish grammar,  1  hour  a 
week;  1  copy  of  original 
English  prose  or  verse 
weekly- 

2.  Cl>e!nistry. 

3.  Drawing,  which  in  this 
\Kun  of  the  school  is  alter- 
native, with 

4.  Music,  the  theory  and 
vocal  practice, 

5.  French,  2  hours  a  week. 

6.  German,  2  hours  a  week. 

7.  Mathematics,  4  hours  a 
week. 


1.  "The  questions 
asked  arc  generally 
answcried  on  paper 
by  the  whole  form, 
each  pupil  adjudg- 
ing marks  to  the 
answersof  one  who 
sits  next  him,  when 
the  correct  answer 
has  been  given  bv 
the  master.  Some- 
times all  the  an- 
swers are  read  aloud 
and  criticised  ;  now 
and  then  the  lesson 
is  heard  t'ivd  voce, 
and  placesare  taken. 
Once  or  twice  in 
the  term  questions 
are  set  on  all  that 
has  been  previously 
done,  and  the  an- 
swers on  paper  are 
sent  up  to  the 
master." 

2.  "  The  pupils  learn 
from  3  to  5  pages 
of  Fowne's  i\Ianual 
of  Chemistry  in  the 
week.  Once  a  week 
they  are  examine'^I, 
and  if  found  sutH- 
ciently  acquainted 
with  the  lesson  are 
directed  to  prepare 
for  themselves  such 
experiments  as  will 
illustrate  the  week's 
work.  For  this 
purpose  a  labora- 
tory is  arranged  to 
accommodate  10  or 
12,  as  many  as  one 
teacher  can  direct 
at  a  time.  An  hour 
a  week  is  given  tj 
practical  working 
in  the  laboratory, 
and  a  (pjarterof  an 
hour  to  the  exami- 
nation in  the  week's 
work.  The  senior 
class,  in  which  there 
are  pupils  of  the 
third  year,  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced 
to  make  most  of 
chemical  substances 
used  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures, 
and  to  conduct  a 
simple  analysis.  At 
the  end  of  each 
term  the  pupils  are 
examined  by  writ- 
ten questions,  and 
are  required  to 
make  some  chemical 
substance,  and  to 
conduct  a  simple 
analysi'!." 

3.  Examination  at 
Midsummer  and 
Christmas,  marks 
during  term. 

4.  Examination  at 
Midsummer  and 
Christmas,    marks 

during  term. 

5,  G,  7.  The  instruction  in  these  is  described  in 
letter,  and  in  conspectus  of  mathematical  ar- 
rangements. Marks  are  given  in  fixed  ratio  for 
their  maximum  to  the  maximum  of  classical  sub- 
jects during  the  half  year,  and  for  the  examination 
also,  in  which  2  papers  are  set  in  each  modern 
language,  and  3  or  4  in  mathematics.  They 
now  bear  very  importantly  on  a  boy's  place 
and  promotion  in  the  school. 
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Wellington  College.] 


Table  C. — continued. 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Re'terence), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and  Illustrations. 


Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holiday: 

1861. 


K 


o   1 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


5. 

Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed 

to  Memory  and 

the  Quantity 

of  each  in  the 

same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  and 

been  committed 

to  Memory 

and  the  ' 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


The  English  Bible;  Greek 
Testament  (Oxford  1856, 
Cambridge  Text,  1S60)  ; 
theV^ulgato(i>('//)s/r,  1S40); 
Tomlin's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  B/ble; 
Herodotus,  Bekher''$  Text; 
.^^schylus,  Pahy's  anno- 
tated edition  and  Cambridge 
Text ;  Thucydides,  Cain- 
bridge  Text ;  Horace,  Mac- 
leane's  large  and  smafl  edi- 
tions and  Cambridge  Text; 
Livy,  Bekker^a  Text^  editrd 
by  Raschig  ;  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, (Arnold's  Selections); 
Arnold's  longer  Latin  Ex- 
ercises, Part  1 1.  ;  Beatson's 
Greek  Iambics;  Arnold's 
Latin  Verse  Composition  ; 
J^ton  selections  of  Ovid ; 
Virgil,  Cambridge  Text ; 
Wordsworth's  Greek  Gram- 
mar; Kennedy's  Latin 
Grammar;  Smith's  History 
of  Greece;  Liddell's  History 
of  Rome, 

French,  German,  and 
3Tatlttinatics. 
The  books  \ised  in  these 
subjects  by  Fifth  Form 
boys  are  those  given  in 
Table  C.  for  the  Sixth 
Form  and  Remove. 

JIathemaiical  Division. 
The  same  books  as  in   the 
Mathematical    Division  of 
the  Sixth  Form. 


Smith's  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary (referred 
to  in  the  Library)  ; 
Liddell  and  Scott's 
small  Lexicon ; 
Yonge's  English- 
Greek  Lexicon; 
Latin  Dictionaries, 
Yonge,  Riddle 
and  Arnold,  Smith; 
Smith's  Classical 
Dictionary  for 

Schools,  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Anti- 
quities ;  Linwood's 
Lexicon  to  Ms- 
chylus  ;  Mencke's 
Ancient  Atlas; 
Butler's  Modern 
Atlas ;  Nugent's 
French  Dictionary; 
Fliigel's  German 
Dictionary;  Ha- 
mel's  French  Ex- 
ercises ;  Chambers' 
Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms. 


vii.-xix.,  in  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  Hero- 
dotus,VIL  ch.  ccii. 
-end,  VIII.,  ch.  i.- 
Ixvi. ;  -Eschylus 
PersEe,  i.-dxxx. ; 
Thucydides  L,  ch. 
xxiv.-lvi.;  Horace, 
Odes,  Books  II., 
III.,  IV.;  Cicero, 
Cataline,  II.,  Ill; 
Livv,  XXII. ,  ch. 
i.-x'l. 
French,  (by  mathe- 
matical division), 
Florian  and  prose 
extracts  of  Laniar- 
tine  in  "  La  France 
Litteraire." 


St.  Matthew,  ch.  |  A  boy  is  desired  to  read  one  or 
moresentencesof  the  lesson 
in  the  original  language, 
amounting  in  general  to  5 
or  6  lines.  As  be  reads,  mis- 
takes of  quantity  and  pro- 
nunciation are  corrected, 
and  he  is  instructed  to 
convey  his  impression  of 
the  meaning  by  placing 
correct  emphasis  upon  the 
words,  as  if  he  were  read- 
ing his  own  language.  He 
then  translates,  giving  his 
own  version  in  English. 
As  boys  generally  come 
into  this  ibrm  unaccus- 
tomed tu  free  translation 
they  often  have  practically 
to  take  tlie  Latin  or  Greek 
words  with  the  English, 
especially  when  a  passage 
is  rather  difficult,  but  it  is 
endeavoured  to  make  them 
acquire  as  soon  as  possible 
the  habit  of  translating  at 
once  intocorrccted  English 
While  the  translation  goes 
on  mistakes  of  inaccuracy 
or  baldness  are  noted,  and 
the  boy  himself  desired  to 
correct  them  ;  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  question  is 
passed  to  the  form,  the  master  trying  to  draw  from 
the  boys  themselves  what  will  be  the  best  expres- 
sion, and  passing  judgment  ujjon  tliose  which  they 
have  suggested.  At  this  time  also  questions  are 
asked  generally  through  the  form  as  to  any 
points  of  grammar  or  history  that  seem  to  re- 
quire immediate  cxiilai.ation,  and  if  the  passage 
has  been  much  interrui)tcd  in  this  way,  when 
the  boy  has  finished  he  either  translates  it  con- 
tinuously himself,  or  more  fre(|uently  the  master 
does  so ;  the  object  being  to  obtain  lirst  of  all 
strict  accuracy,  and  after  that,  readiness  and 
elegance  of  expression.  The  passage  thus  trans- 
lated is  then  reconsidered,  and  questions  are 
passed  round  the  form  for  explanation  of  the 
words,  constructions,  and  allusions,  so  that  no 
doubt  may  remain  regarding  either  the  grammar 
or  the  meaning.  The  master  is  always  glad  to 
promote  any  intelligent  asking  of  questions  by 
th  e  boys  themselves,  and  encourages  them  to  state 
their  own  difficulties,  which  he  endeavours  to 
clear  away.  When  the  first  passage  has  been 
carefully  examined  in  this  way,  and  no  pecu- 
liarity left  unnoticed,  illustrations  of  words  from 
other  languages  which  the  boys  are  acquainted 
with  and  parallel  passages  having  been  intro- 
duced, a  second  piece  is  read  and  translated  by 
another  boy  and  commented  on  in  the  same  way. 
About  five  boys  vvould  on  an  average  be  set  on  in 
the  course  of  a  lesson.  It  should  be  added  that 
every  classical  translation  lesson  (except  two, 
which  are  preceded  by  repetitions)  begins  with 
a  piece  of  grammar,  parts  of  which  are  com- 
mitted to  memory,  while  of  other  parts  the 
meaning  is  required  to  be  known  with  examples ; 
in  the  questions  asked  and  explanations  given 
reference  is  constantly  made  to  this,  and  es- 
pecially, when  possible,  to  the  part  done  before 
the  particular  lesson.  When  the  entire  lesson 
has  been  translated,  it  is  again  gone  over  by 
one  boy  or  more  ;  the  larger  portion  translated, 
with  the  knowledge  obtained  during  the  lesson, 
enabling  them  to  do  this  in  general  with  fluency; 
a  sure  criterion  is  also  thus  afforded  of  previous 
attention,  and  while  this  second  translation  is 
being  proceeded  with,  the  mastel"  is  expressly 
particular  in  observing  the  attention  of  the  boys, 
and  in  setting  on  any  one  who  seems  to  be  care- 
less. This  has  been  found  a  much  more  useful 
practice  in  general  than  a  translation  by  the 
master,  but  that  is  often  employed  to  give  the 
boys  a  general  idea  of  the  passage,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  plans.  Sometimes  again  at 
the  end  of  a  lesson  the  boys  are  desired  to  shut 
their  books,  and  short  sentences  in  illustration  of 
the  lesson  are  given  for  them  to  turn  into  Latin 
viirn  voce,  this  exercise  also  forming  a  part  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  at  intervals 
during  the  lesson. 


Horace,      Odes, 

in.,  1-12;  Vir- 
gil's  .i^neid, 
IV.,  1-250  (by 
mathematical 
division)  ;Ovid 
(by  classi- 
cal division) 
25u  lines  from 
the  Fasii  in 
the  Etonselec- 
tions. 

Greek  grammar; 
accidence  and 
anomalous 
verbs. 

350  lines  of  one 
of  the  follow- 
ing learnt  by 
each  boy  as  an 
extra :  — 

Macaulay's  Lays; 
Coleridge's 
Ancient     Ma- 
riner;     Mar- 
mion ;  Lay  of 
the  Last  Min- 
strel;     Byron's 
Mazeppa ;     or 
300    Imes     of 
Paradise  Lost. 


Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings, 
Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther. 

Liddell's  Rome, 
Jugunhine 
\\  ar     to     the 
end  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Smith's  Greece ; 
from  Persian 
Wars  (p.  151) 
to  surrender 
of  Plata^a  (p. 
295.) 

Student'sHume, 
to  the  Con- 
quest, and 
from  the  be- 
tjinning  of  the 
Tudor  period 
to  George  I.; 
Whiie-s  Eigh- 
teen Christian 
Centuries,  the 
first  fourteen 
centuries ; 
Marsh's  Lec- 
tures on  Eng- 
lish Grammar, 
the  first  six. 

(The  ancient 
history  by  the 
classical,  the 
modern  history 
and  literature 
by  the  mathe- 
matical divi- 
sion.) 

Also  one  of  the 
i'oUo  w  i  n  g 
learnt  by  each 
boy  as  an  ex- 
tra :  —  Hal- 
lam's  Consti- 
tutional His- 
tory, first  four 
chapters ;  Ar- 
nold's Rome, 
half  the  third 
volume :  Ba- 
con's Henry 
VIL;  Trench 
on  the  Mira- 
cles, the  intro- 
duction and 
first  six  Mira- 
cles ;  Ken- 
nedy's Latin 
Grammar, 
syntax,  ss.  101 
-184;  Words- 
worth's Greek 
Grammar,    ss. 

95-106,    lio- 
ns. 
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Table  C. — conti7iued. 


[WELLi^rGTON  College. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


5  poems  on  various 

subjects  (by  mathe- 
matical division). 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


3  copies  of  elegiacs, 
1  copy  of  hexame- 
ters minimum  12 
lines,  (they  have  only 
begun  to  do  original 
composition  this 

term). 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


30  essays  on  various 
subjects  (by  ma- 
thematical division). 


2  Latin  themes,  ir>ini- 
mum  25  lines. 


None. 


2  letters  and,  2  es- 
says in  French  by 
the  first  set  (they 
have  only  begun 
to  do  them  this 
term). 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


In  School. 
3  sets  only  (they  have 
usually  done  Greek 
iambics)  as  many  as 
they  can  do,  between 
8  and  4. 

Out  of  School. 
25  copies  of  elegiacs, 
3  of  hexameters  from 
English  poetry  (8 
lines)  about  18  of 
elegiacs,  3  of  hex- 
ameters, and  4  of 
alcaics  from  Arnold's 
prose  Composition, 
10  or  12  lines.) 


In  School. 
30  sets  of  iambics 
from  Beatson,  as 
many  as  they  can 
do  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Each  verse 
is  brought  upto  the 
master  by  each  boy 
as  soon  as  done,  it 
is  at  once  corrected 
and  marked. 

Out  of  School. 

33  sets  from  Beatson 

(minimum  S  lines.) 


None. 


Prose. 


In  School. 

(All  by  mathemati- 
cal division.) 

About  12  pieces  from 
Livy,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, or  Cicero. 

About  IS  short  pieces 
from  various 

French  authors 
(besides  what  is 
done  in  sets). 

Ojit  of  School 
About  6  pieces  from 
the      above    Latin 
authors. 


In  School. 
30  pieces  (with  dic- 
tionary) during  one 
hour  from  Arnold's 
longerLatinExercises 
Part  II.,  (classical 
division). 

Out  of  School 
(Math.)  60  passages 
from  Arnold  (aver- 
age 18  lines). 
(Classical)  27  passages 
from  various  English 
authors. 


In  School 
3  short  pieces. 


8. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


French  (in  sets  1,  2) 
2  passages  a  week, 

1,  Case's  Composi- 
tion ;  2,  Jlarriette't 
Half  Hours,  (set  1 
sometimes  writes  a 
translation  from 
French  into  Eng- 
lish instead). 

German  (in  sets  1, 

2,  3)  2  passages  a 
week,  varying  in 
difficulty  from 
Otto's  grammar. 

Some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced translate 
from  various  Eng- 
lish authors. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects. " 


Under    this    head    may  be 

placed:  — 
(a)  The     Old      Testament 
lesson  which    is  done  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  as,  from 
the  scarcity  of  books    of 
reference  on    the    subject 
among  the  boys,  it  parta  kes 
of  the  nature  of  a  lecture. 
In  this  way    facts,    illus 
trations,  and  explanations 
are  given  which   the  boys 
would    not    be    likely  to 
find  out   for    themselves, 
and   it  is  endeavoured  to 
create  an    intelligent    in- 
terest in  the  subject. 
(6)  One  hour  of  French  in- 
struction given  to  the  ma- 
thematical fifth    in    com- 
mon with  the  other  mathe- 
matical   divisions    of   the 
upper  school,  and  which, 
as    being  the    only  extra 
hour    ill    modern  foreign 
languages,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.    The  boys  are 
always  required  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  translation 
of  at  least  one  column  in 
LaFrance  Litteiaiie.  They 
generally  begin  by  writing 
out  the  English  of  a  short 
passage  not  before  seen,  in 
which  those  only  are  al- 
lowed    dictionaries     who 
are    backward ;    then  the 
passage  which  was  written 
the  previous  time  is  com- 
mented on,  the  boys  having 
had  their  translations  re- 
turned to  them  with  marks 
for  corrections.  After  this, 
according  to  time,  either 
some  of  the  piece  learnt  is 
read    and    translated ;    or 
seniences  are  written  upon 
the  board  containing  errors 
to  be  corrected ;  or  some 
remarkable     idioms     and 
peculiarities    in    the  lan- 
guage are  explained  and 
given   to  be  taken    down 
and  remembered,  the  boys 
being  at  any  time  allowed 
to  ask  questions  upon  their 
difficulties.         Sometime- 
also  a  dictation  has  been 
given,  or  an  examination 
in  the  irregular  verbs,  but 
these  notoften,  as  forming 
part  of  the  regular  work 
done  in  the  sets  of  French, 
(c)  One    composition    lec- 
ture upon  the  copy  shown 
up  on  Tuesday.  Each  boy's 
exercise  is  given  back  to 
him      with      the       errors 
amended  or    marked.      A 
fair  copy  of  the  exercise 
is  then  read  and  explained 
sentence  by  sentence,  the 
different  constructions  be- 
ing noted  and  reason  given 
for  one  being  preferred  to 
another.   In  the  best  of  the 
exercises  care  is  taken,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  retain 
tlie  composer's  own  words, 
that  necessary  changes  of 
idiom,  &c.,  may   seem  to 
grow    naturally   from  the 
composition  and  not  to  be 
thrust  upon  it. 
(rf)  English      histoi-y     and 
literature,    (e)  Chemistry, 
described      in    Table     for 
Sixth  form. 
Quantities  read  are  described 
in  cols.  3  or  6, 


(a)  Questions      are 

at  the  same  time 
fully  asked  upon 
the  simple  narra- 
tive, which  soon 
discover  whether 
a  boy  has  done  his 
best  to  master  the 
lesson. 

(ft)  Boys  are  put  on 
to  translate,  as  in 
classical  constru- 
ing lessons,  and 
questions  of  the 
same  nature  are 
passed  round  the 
form  after  each 
piece  has  been 
finished.  When 
sentences  are 

written  down  or 
idioms  explained, 
each  boy  is  asked 
some  question  upon 
them  in  turn,  that 
the  true  answers 
may  if  possible  be 
elicited  from  the 
boys  themselves. 

(c)  Each  boy  is  de- 
sired to  make  the 
proper  corrections 
in  his  own  exer- 
cise, 

(Three  copies  of  the 
classical  and  two  of 
the  mathematical 
division  are  looked 
over  with  each  boy 
singly.) 
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Table  C. — continued. 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  bein^  mere  Books  of 

reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors  or  Books 

used,  being 
merely  Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and  Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed  or 

translated 

viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 
Christmas  1862. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translatin*'  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been 

committed  to 

Memory  and  the 

Quantity 

of  each  in  the 

same  Year. 


6. 
Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


T  K.  Ariiold*sUomer^s,J.to 
IV.  (Eschyli  Prometheus 
Vinetus,  dxjh7'd  Text  ami 
Notes);  Merlvalt's  Sallust 
for  Schools  ;  Virgil  (Cam- 
abridge  Text) ;  Eton  Electa 
ex  Ovidio ;  Kennedy's 
Latin  Grammar;  Words- 
worth's Greek  Grammar; 
Liddell's  Rome  (abridged) ; 
Smith's  Greece ;  IMobcr- 
ly's  Latin  Verses  ;  Arnold's 
Longer  Latin  Prose  Exor- 
cises, Part  I.  ;  Beatson's 
Greek  Iambics;  Camhridyc 
Greek  Testament ;  Vul- 
gate (in  Mathematical 
Division). 

French  {Middle  School). 

Andree  Litterature  Fran- 
faise ;  tlamel's  French 
Exercises;  Grammaire  des 
Grammaires. 

Gei'man  {Middle  School). 

Soiling's  Reader ;  Otto's 
Conversation  Grammar ; 
Rugby  German  Accidence; 
Otto's  First  German  Book. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
smaller  Lexicon ; 
Y'onge's  English- 
Greek  Lexicon ; 
Yonge's  English- 
Latin  Lexicon  ; 
Riddle's  Latin-En- 
glish Lexicon, 
(smaller);  Carey's 
Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
suni;  Mencke's  An- 
cient Atlas;  Smith's 
smaller  Classical 
Dictionary. 


Virgil,  Vr.,  100  to 
end;  Virgil,  IV., 
1-450  ;  Sallust, 
Jugurtha,  1-3-1; 
Ov"id,  Eton  Electa, 
12  pp. 

By  Classical  Division 
onlv :  Homer's 

Iliad,  II.  1-2IX); 
Homer'slliad,  IlL; 
Eschylus  Prome- 
theus Vinetus,  1  to 
450. 

French  of  Middle 
School 
Andrce    Litturaiure 
Franfaise,  pp.  17  to 
33,  and  pp.   134  to 
142    (prose);    and 
pp.  281  to  30O,  pp. 
212  to  221  (poetry). 

German  of  Middle 
School. 
Set  1  as  Sets  2  and 
3  of  Upper  School; 
Set  2,  Soiling's 
Reader,  30  pp.  (28 
to  59);  Set  3,  Sol- 
ling's  Reader,  20 
pp.'(2S  to  48);  Set 
4,  Otto's  First  Ger- 
man Book,  pp.  26 
to  64. 


Boys  are  chosen  at  random 
to  construe  and  parse  three 
or  four  lines,and  to  answer 
any  questions  suggested  by 
the  lesson.  Any  mistakes 
are  passed  on.  There  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  marks 
given,  one  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  boys  put  on, 
the  other  by  the  questions 
answered.  Places  are  not 
taken.  A  boy  in  the  Clas- 
sical Division  is,  on  the 
average,  put  on  four  times 
a  week;  in  the  Mathemati- 
cal, twice.  In  every  lesson 
a  boy  has  from  three  to  ten 
questions  passed  to  him. 
Two  or  three  lessons  are 
prepared  in  schooL  Com- 
position in  school  is  not 
looked  over  while  being 
done;  but  the  master  is 
prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be 
asked.  Verse  Exercises 
arc  looked  over  with  the 
boys  separately,  either  out 
of  school,  or  while  compo- 
sition is  being  done,  or 
lessons  being  prepared  in 
school.  Prose  exercises 
are  sometimes,  also,  com- 
mented upon  in  class, 
besides  being  looked  over 
separately. 


Classical  DivisioJi. 

Virgil,  300  lines; 
Ovid,  200  lines; 
Scott  or  Ten- 
nyson, 350  lines. 

Mathematical 
Division. 

Ovid,  200  lines; 
Shakspere,  30t) 
lines  ;  Scott  or 
Tennyson,  350 
lines. 


Liddell's  Rome, 
pp.  1  to  100, 
Smith's  Greece, 
pp.  200. 

Divinity  : 
Samuel,  I.  and 
II.;   Kings,    I. 
and  IL  ;  Ezra; 
Nehemiah  j 
Esther, 


C:esar;  Ovid,  Selections  by 
Cookcsley  ;  Greek  Delec- 
tus ;  ^Irs.  Markham's 
History  of  England;  Corn- 
well's  Geography;  Barnard 
Smith's  Arithmetic;  Ellis' 
Latin  Exercises;  Penrose's 
Latin  \erse  Book;  Words- 
worth's Greek  Grammar  ; 
Eton  Latin  Grammar; 
Grammaire  des  Gram- 
maircs;Gasc's  First  French 
Book ;  Havet's  Exercises. 


Latin  Dictionary 
(usuallyVonge's  or 
Riddle's);  Butler's 
Modern  Atlas, 


Ovid,about  250  lines. 
About  10  chapters 
of  Caisar  are  taken 
up  each  term ; 
Greek  Delectus, 
about  9  pp. 

The  form  has  not 
learnt  Greek  De- 
lectus long. 


In  each  lesson  about  six  boys, 
in  difterent  parts  of  the 
form,  are  called  upon  to 
construe;  each  of  these 
after  construinga  few  lines, 
is  asked  several  questions, 
intended  to  test  his  know 
ledge  of  the  passage,  es- 
pecially of  its  grammatical 
construction.  All  mistakes 
are  "passed  down"  and 
places  taken.  The  boys 
have  marks  i'or  their  con- 
struing,and  are  also  marked 
according  to  the  place  they 
hold  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson. 


Ovid,  about  200 
lines ;  Macau- 
lay's    Lays  of 

Ancient  Home, 
350  lines. 


One  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  at 
the  option  of 
the  boy  :  — 
Macaulay's  Es- 
says on  Cliveor 
AVarren  Hast- 
ings; Southey's 
Life  of  Nelson; 
Stanley's  Can- 
terbury; Bar- 
row's Life  of 
Drake;Trench's 
Studyof  Words; 
Trench's  Eng- 
lish Language ; 
Trench's  Les- 
sons in  Pro- 
verbs, 

Mrs.  Markham's 
History  of  Eng- 
land, James  I. 
to  George  III* 

Cornwell'sGeo- 
graphy,  Asia, 
Africa,  North 
America,  and 
England. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


[Wellington  College. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  tlicy  can  be  given)  of  Compoiiitiondoue 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjectsof  Instruction 

forming  Part  (if  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  (iround  gone 

over  in  same  Year. 


Methods 
employed  lo  test 

individual 

Proficiency  in  such 

"  other 

Subjects." 


Origi>al. 


Enorlish. 


Latin. 


Verse. 


Occasional,  about   once 
each  Term. 


Prose. 


Occasional,  about   twice 
each  Term. 


One  each  week. 


i\Iathematical  Division 
about  once  each  fort- 
night. 


Greek. 


I        Modern 
i        Foreign. 


Mathematical  Division. 

1.  Chemistry    1^    hours    a 

week. 

2.  Modern  History  and  En- 

glish, as  in  Math.  6. 


None. 


None 


None.     • 


None 


Translation,. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


One  each  fortni'^ht. 


Three  each  fortr.io^Iit. 


None. 


One  each  Fortnight. 


Three  eacii  fortnight ; 
Mathematical  Division 
five. 


None. 


Two         each 
week. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


None 


None. 


None 


Modern 
Foreign. 


None. 


None 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


The  early  part  of  Pen- 
rose's Verse  Book. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Ellis'  Exercises", 

GO  pages. 


about 


Occasionally    a   i<!\y  I 
sentences  of  .Eng-  I 
lish  are  giveu'to  be 
translated.  into  j 

Creek. 


None. 
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Ketukn  showing  the  Employment  of  Time  in  Lessons  by  the  several  Forms  or  Divisions  and  the 
CoMPOsmON  clone  by  them,  during  the  Year  ended  <at  the  Summer  Holidays  1862. 


Sixth  Form  and  Eemove,  27  Boys. 


No  1.— Lessons  and  Compositions  during  two  Terms  ending 
July  29,  1862. 


Lessons. 


3J  to  a. 

7   to  8. 
Ill  to  12} 


Sunday 


:MoncU.v     --{125  to  1} 


3J  to  ■!■} 
L  6  to  6. 
C  7    to  8. 

Tuesday     -    J«j  *"  }>j 
U2i  to   1^ 
7   to   8. 

Wednesday .{ I?!  J°|g: 

I    2}  to    .34. 
1^  6    to    fi. 

r  7  to  8. 
Thursday.    l»*«l?i, 


7  to  8. 
10}  to  11}. 
11}  to  12}. 

2Uo  3i 
I,  5   to   fi. 


Friday 


Saturday 


r  7  to  8. 

-i  10}  to  11}. 

Ill}  to  12}, 


Acts  of  Apostles  in  Greek. 
As  Sunday. 

l.st  Term,    Aristopn.  v  cspa>. 
2nd,  Soph.  Philoet.*  (Rem. 
Eur.  Hec.) 

Translation  at    sight  from 
Greek  or  Latin     (or  Che- 
mistry). 
Mathematics. 
Aristoph. ;  Soph.    (Kur.) 
Virgil.  * 

Mathematics. 

Extra  classical  lesson. 

French. 

1st  Term,    Aristojih..     2nd, 
Dcmosth.  (Rem.  Heculia.) 

German. 

History  of  Greece. 

Drawing,  or  2J  to  3i  JIusic. 

Cicero. 

VivRil.' 

Mathematics. 

Composition,  Greek  orLatm 
in  school. 

As  Wednesday,  7  to  S. 

Composition. 

As  Monday,  Hi  to  12}.  • 

French. 

Cicero. 

Vireil.' 

German. 

Cicero, 


Compositions. 


SUMMAEY  OF  LESSOXS. 


Greek  and  Latin   (including   com- 


position in  scliool) 

Matlxematics    -  -  -  • 

Divinity  -  -  - 

History  -  .  -  - 

Prencli  .  .  -  - 

German  .  -  .  - 

Drawing  1}  or  Music  I  -  " 

274  hours. 
Deduct  2  hours  French,  German,  Matlieniatics,  or 
the  Classics,  25i  or  264  hours. 


-  14i  or  m 
■t 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


3 ;    shown    up 
Tuesday, 
Thursday, 
Saturday. 

1  Latin  verse, 
original  or 
translated. 

1  Latin  prose, 
original  or 
translated. 

1  Greek    verse 
translated, 
and  1  transla- 
tion in  scliool 
into  Greek  or 
Latin. 

Tliese  occasion- 
ally give  way 
to  English 
essavs  or 
rarely  to  Eng- 
lisli  verse. 

Thursdays,  be- 
ing Headmas- 
ter's copy,  so 
arranged  as 
to  eive  him 
each  kind  in 
turn.  The 
composition 
of  6th  done 
in  school  al- 
ways comes 
to  Headmas- 
ter.. 


•  These  three  Latin  and  two  Greek  lessons  attended  by  Mathemati- 
cal Siith,  two  boys  ;  (or  three  History  lessons  with  Mathematical 
Fifth  attended  instead  of  Greek.)  ,  „.  ., 

The  remainder  of  the  lessons  of  Mathematical  Sixth  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Mathematical  Fifth.  (See  sec.  IS  in  Letter.) 


No.  2. — Lessons    and    Compositions   during    Term     endinp 
'Dec.  23,  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


(  8}  to    *{. 

f  7   to   8. 
11}  to  12}. 

12}  to   1}. 


3}  to  +;. 
6   to   6. 


Tuesday 


7   to   8. 

10  toll. 

11}  to  12}. 

12Ho  14. 
f  7  to  8. 
1 10}  to  11}. 

Wednesday    11**0  ^•2-- 

2}  to    34. 

L  5    to    G. 

7   to   8. 

10  to  12. 

12  to  14 

r  7   to   8. 

■  10}  to  11}, 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


11}  to  12}. 

24  to   34. 

(.  5   to   6. 

C  7   to   8. 

■  i  10}  to  11} 

Lll}  to  12} 


Greek  Testament.  Epp.  to 
Timothy. 

As  Sundav. 

Iliad,  XVIII.*  (Remove, 
Orestes.) 

Translation  at  sight  from 
Greek  or  Latin  (or  Che- 
mistry). 

Mathematics. 

Thucydides  VI.  (Rem.  De- 
mosthenes. 01.  1.) 

Livy.  V.  * 

Mathematics. 

Extra  classical  lessen. 

French. 

Thucydides.  ( Demosthenes.) 

German. 

History.  Gnizot's  Revolu- 
tion d' Angletcrre. 

Drawing,  or  2|  to  34  Music. 

Hor.  Sat.  I. 

Livy.' 

Mathematics. 

Composition  in  school. 

As  Wednesday. 

Translation  at  sight  from 
Greek  or  Litin. 

Iliad.* 

French. 

Horace. 

Livy.* 
,  German. 
,  Horace. 


As  in  No.  1. 


ScMMAET  or  Lessons. 
As  in  No.  1. 


•  As  in  No.  1,  these  lessons  attended  by  Mathematical  Sixth  and 
Eemove  (4  boys).  The  remainder  of  their  work  given  under  Mathe- 
matical Fifth.    (See  Letter,  sec.  19.) 


Fifth  Form,  Classical  Division,  10  Boys. 


Lessons  marked  thus  *  are  done  by  the  Mathematical  and 
Classical  Divisions  together. 


No.  1. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  two  Terms  ending 
July  29,  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday .{ 


f  3?  to  4J.' 

r  7  to  8. 

10}  toll}. 
12}  to    1}. 

35  to   4J. 
8   to   6. 


r  7   to   R. 
1 10   to  11. 

••;  i2jto  14. 

5    to    G. 
r  7   to   8. 

I  10}  to  11}. 
I  11}  to  12}. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


12}  to  1}. 
S4  to  5. 
5   to   6. 

f  7   to   8. 

110   to  12. 

■1l2   to    14. 


r  7  to 

8. 

10}  to  11} 
-  11}  to  12} 

24  to   34 
,  5    to   6. 
C  7    to   8. 

3 10} to  11} 

-■  11}  lo  12} 
U2}to   1} 

'Historical  books  of  OldTesta- 
ment  in  the  English  Bible. 

Greek  Testament.  St.  Matt. 

Herodotus.    Book  VI. 

1st  Term,  Cicero,  Cat.  ii.  2n(l 
Tei'm,  History  of  Rome. 

Mathematics. 

1st  Term,  History  of  Rome. 
'Ind  Term,    Herodotus. 

*  Horace.    Odes,  Book  III. 
Mathematics. 

French. 

(only  during  1st  Term)  Ma- 
thematics. 

Latin  repetition  and  Hero- 
dotus. 

German.    Set  3. 

1st  Term,  Cicero.  2.nd  Term, 
•  Cicero. 

German.    Sets  1  &  2. 

Drawing. 

History  of  Rome  (sometimes 
changed  for  Greek). 

•Horace. 

Mathematics, 

Verse  composition  in  school 
(general  ly  Greek  iambics) . 

Latin  repetition  and  Hero- 
dotus. 

Prose  composition  in  school. 

1st  Term,  •  Horace.  2nd 
Terniy    *  Cicero. 

Trench. 

Herodotus. 

*  Horace. 
German.    Set  1. 
Herodotus. 
German.    Sets  2  &  3. 


ScMMAUT  OF  Lessons. 

Divinity                -  -  -2 
Classics  (including  composition 

done  in  school).  -  -  134 

History     -           •  -  -    2 

Mathematics       -  -  -    4  (5  in  one  Term 

French      -           -  -  -    2      only.) 

German     -           -  -  -    2 

Drawing    -           -  -  -    1^ 

27    hours. 


Latin  prose,  an 
easypiecefroin 
an  English 
author,  or  a 
translation, 
generally  about 
20  lines. 


Latin  verse,  al- 
most always 
elegiacs.  Ist 
Term,  l'2vcr.si'a 
from  Arnold's 
Introduction. 
2Krf  Term,  s 
fi-om  English 
poetry. 

Latin  verse. 


Greek  ianil)i(!s, 
from  Beatsnii. 
\st  Term,  Mi- 
nimum C.  Iiid 
Term,  S. 


No. 


-Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Term  ending 
December  23,  1862. 


Lessons. 


3jto   4i 


,12i  to   l\ 


*  Historical  books  of  Old  Tes- 
tament. 
Greek  Testament.    St.  Matt. 
yEschylus,    Persa;. 
History  of  Greece. 
Mathematics. 
Thucvdirtes.    Book  I. 

•  Livy.    Book  XXII. 
]\lathematics. 
French. 

Repetition  and  .^scliylus. 
German.    Set  3. 

•  Livy. 

German.    Sets  1  &  2. 
Drawing. 

History  of  Greece     (often 
changed  for  Greek). 

•  Livy. 
Mathematics. 

Averse  composition  in  school. 

Repetition  and  Thucydides. 

Prose  composition  in  school. 

'  Livy. 

French. 

.^schylus. 

•  Livy. 

German.    Setl. 
Thucydides. 
German.    Sets  2  &  8. 


SCMMAET  OF  LESSONS. 

As  in  No.  1. 


Compositions. 


One  copy  alter- 
nately, Latin 
I)rose  atul 
verse ;  tlie 
English  given 
on  Saturjaj. 


Latin      verse ; 
original       or 
translation, 
occasionally 
Latin  theme 


Greek  iambics 
from  Bf.'atson. 
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Table  D.— continued.  [ WELLiNtiXON  College. 


Fifth  Form,  Mathematical  Division,  9  Boys. 


Lessons  marked  thus  *  are  done  by  the  Mathematical  and 
Classical  Divisions  together. 


No.  3.— Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  year  ending 
December  23,  1862. 


Lessons. 


Suniliy 


Momlay 


Tuesday 


Compositions. 


f  3}  to  *}.•  Historical  books  of  Old  Tcs- 
"  I  lament, 

f  7    to    8.    Mathematics. 
I    9i  to  lOJ.  Latin  Testament  and  Toui- 
I  line's  Introduction, 

i  11}  to  12}.  Mathematics. 
■  12I  to   15.  Chemistry.    Set  2. 

2}  to   34.  Chemistry.    Set  1. 

al  to   5.    Drawing. 
,  5   to   6.    Mathematics. 

C  7   to   8.*    1st  c£-  ind  Terms,    Horace. 

Zrd  Term,    Livy. 
I  in  to  11.    EngUsh  History. 
-.!  Vl\  to   14.  French. 
I   i\  to  Si."", 

I         or        \  Mathematics. 
L  3    to    6  J 

■  7   to   8.    Mathematics. 
10}  to  11}.  German.    Set  3. 
11}  to  12}.  \st   Term,    English  Litera- 
ture, ind,  Cicero,  'ird,  Livy 
Wednesday-,  12}  to   1}.  German.    Sets  1  &  2. 

4  to  5.  \st  Term.  Latin,  unseen 
translation.  t7id  &  2rd 
French. 

i^  5   to  6.    Mathematics. 

r  7  to   8.    Isf  d-  ■2nd  Terms,    Hoi-aee. 

I  3rd.  Livy. 

1 10  Repetition  in  Latin.    Each 
Thursday  -•;  boy  says  it  and  goes  away. 

111  to  12.    l5<I>rai,  French.  2Mdd:-3j-rf, 

English  Literature. 
U2}  to   1}.  Mathematics, 
r  7   to   8.    Mathematics. 

in}  to  11}.  English  History. 
I  11}  to  12}.  1st  Term,  'Horace.  2>id,*  Ci- 
Fridiiy       -i  cero.    3rd,'  Livy. 

24  to    3}.  French. 
3}  to   5.    Geometrical  Drawing. 

5  to   6.    Mathematics. 

r  7   to   8.*  Isf  <£•  ind  Terms,    Horace. 
3rd,  *Livy. 
S.iturday   -•  10}  to  11}.  German.    Set  1. 
11}  to  12}.  Mathematics. 
112}  to   1}.  German.    Sets  3  &  3. 


Latin  prose 
from  Arnold's 
longer  Exer- 
cises, part  ii. 
about  25  lines. 
Sometimes  a 
written  trans- 
lation in  Eng- 
lish from  Livy, 
Virgil,  or  Ci- 
cero. 

EngUsh  essay 
or  poem  (sub- 
ject given  on 
Friday  or  ear- 
Uer). 


Latin  prose. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 


Divinity           -          .           - 

-    U 

Mathematics  - 

-   in 

Latin     -           -           -           - 

-   5 

EngUsh  History  and  Literature 

-   3 

French 

-    3 

German            -          .           _ 

-    2 

Dramng 

-    3 

Chemistry        -          -          - 

-  u 

29    hours. 


Upper  Middle  Fokm,  Dit.  I.,  22  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  1862. 


Classical  Division. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 

_(•  SJto   -H. 

r  7   to   8. 
9}  to  Hi. 

Monday 

..J 

12}  to    1}. 

4    to    5. 

_  6    to    6. 

'  7    to    8. 

-•  in       11. 

Tuesday 

1  11         12. 

U2ito   U. 

r  7    to   8. 

1    9}  to  10}, 

Wednesday -i  12}  to    IJ. 

1    3    to    5. 

I,  5    to    6. 

r  1    to   8. 

Tluirsday 

"jl      toll. 

(.12    to    U 

Old  Testament ;  six  or  seven 
chapters. 

Greek  Testament. 

Mathematics  of  middle 
school,  ill  sets  of  one  hour 
each,  and  drawing  set  4. 

Latin  composition. 

Homer.    iEsch.vUis. 

Latin  Grammar  or  exercise. 

Homer,  ^Eschylus,  and  Re- 
petition. 

Greek  Grammar. 
or2no3i.  French,  in  sets. 

Composition  in  school. 

Sallust  and  Repetition. 

or  Hi  to  12i.    German. 

Lrawinpr. 

Slathematics  in  sets. 

Vir^l. 

Homer,  ^Eschylus,  and 
Greek  Grammar, 

Virgil. 
,  Composition  in  school. 


Monday.  A  mi- 
nimum of  8 
orifnnal  Latin 
verses."  (Two 
first  terms 
from  Moberly's 
Latin  Verse.) 

Tuesday         in 
schooL    Greek 
iambics  or  La- 
tin verse. 

Greek  iambics. 


In  school.  La- 
tin prose, 
usually  a 

piece  for  re- 
translation,  or 
detached  sen- 
teuces.    . 


Lessons. 


Friday 


Saturday 


f  7  to  8.  uEschylus  and  Greek  Gram. 
9i  to  1|.  rMiddle  School  sets  of  one 
-!  hour  each  in  Mathema- 
2i  to  3t.  L  tics,  French,  and  Drawing 
3  to  5.  Mathematics  in  sets. 
5  to  6.  Latin  Grammar  and  exer-, 
cises.  "■ 

7    to   8.    Sallust  or  Ovid,  and  Latin 

Grammar  or  repetition. 
9J  to  lOJ.  or  l\\  to  12J.    German, 
"i  lOi  to  Hi.  Paper  in  work  of  week  and 
I  grammar  questions. 

H2jto   \\.  History. 


Compositions. 


Latin  prose. 


SUMMAKT  OF  LESSONS. 


Divinity 

Greek 

Latin  ... 

Arithmttic  and  Mathematics 

French  .  -  . 

German        -  -  - 

Drawing        .  -  - 

Singing 

History 


27    hours. 


Mathematical  Division,  when  different. 


Lessons. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


7   to   8. 

9^  to  lOi 
l2Ho   \\. 

2|to    3|. 

7  to  8. 
10   toll. 

12i  to   \\. 
Wednesday  -   4  to    5. 

Thursday  .[J   ^°± 


Friday 


Saturday 


f  7    to 
J    9ito] 


to  5. 
to  Hi 
to  12i 


Mathematics. 

Latin  Testament. 

Chemistry. 

Matliematics. 

Matliematics. 

EngHsh  Grammar  and  com- 
position. 

Mathematics. 

French. 

Mathematics. 

Modern  History. 

Mathematics. 

English  Grammar  and  com- 
jtositiou;  French  and 
Drawing,  in  their  sets. 

Meelianieal  Drawing. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 


Compositions. 


Mathematical 
Division.    La- 
tin  Exercise, 
Ellis'     or   re- 
translation. 


SciiMAET  OF  Lessons. 


Divinity      .  -  - 

Latin  .  -  - 

Arithmetic  and  Matliematics 

French        -  -  - 

German      -  •   *       - 

Chemistry  - 

Dravping 

Singing 

English  and  History 


7 
9 
3 


30i    hours. 


Uppek  Middle  Porm,  Div.  IL,  33  Bovs. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Term  ended  December 
23,  1862. 


Classical  and  Mathematical  Divisions. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


r  3J  to    4|. 
Sunday      -I 

r  7   to   8. 

9itolU. 


Monday     -J  lU  to  12i. 

Vl\  to   \\. 
2ito   3i 

4    to    5. 
L  5    to    C. 


Tuesday 


r  7   to   8. 

"■  11    to  12. 

12    to   U. 

12   to   li 

r  7    to    8. 

9J  to  lOi 


I  101  to  lU. 

Wednesday)  124  to   U 

^    3    to   5. 

4  to    5. 

5  to   fi. 


The  Epistle  for  the  day  by 

heart.     Chapters  of  Old 

Testament  History. 
New   Testament.      (Greek 

and  Latin.) 
Mathematics  in  sets  for  one 

hour. 
Drawing  for  one  set. 
Latin  exercise  corrected  for 

Mathematical  Division. 
Latin  exercise  corrected  for 

Classical  Division. 
Latin  verses.* 
Chemistry  for  Mathematical 

Division. 
Mathematics  for  Mathema- 

tii' il  Division. 
Greek  Grammar. 
Virgil. 
Analecta     Gricca      Jlinora. 

Mathematics    for    Math. 

Division. 
■)Y  2^  to  3^.  French,  in  sets. 
Latin  verses.  * 
Mathematics  for  Math.  Div. 
Ovid, 
or  Hi  to  V2\.     German      in 

hour  sets. 
Drawing. 
Roman  History. 
Mathematics  in  hour  sets. 
(Extra)  Modern     languages 

for  Mathematical  Division. 
Ovid  bv  heart.    Vii^l  trans- 
lated. 


An  exercise  of 
12  hues  from 
EUis. 


*Six  lines  frorr) 
Rapier's  Latitt 

elegacies. 

,  I 
Twelve      lineg  j 
from  Rapier's  i 
LatinElegaciei-. 
♦Twelve     Unes 
from  Rapier. 
Any  boy   is  at 
liberty  to  show 
up     24    extra 
lines^ 


3  Y  2 


■M 
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Table  D. — continued. 


Lessons. 


[lOi 


to   8.    Analecta.    Mathematics. 
lOJ  to  11  J.  Latin  Krammar  and  Ovid  by 
mi        1         I  iie-irt. 

Tliursday  ■<  12  to   1\.  Ellis'  Latin  Exercises.' 

Eiercyses  of  tlie  preceding  week  read 
I.  from  the  book, 

r  7   to   ^.    Greek  Grammar. 
9\  to  ilj.  JIatliematies,   French    and 

Drawing  in  hour  sets. 
9i  to  101.    EngHsh  Grammar  and  cora- 

jio'sition  for  Math.  Div. 
115  to    IJ.  French,  in  liour  sets. 
lOi  to  111,11  J  to  121,  or  21  to  31.  Draw- 
ing in  sets. 
3   to   5.    Mathematics,  in  sets. 
31  to   5.    Mechanical      drawing     for 
Mathematical  Division. 
Virtril. 
Ovid. 

or  111  to  121.  German. in  sets, 
Analocta.    ;Mathcmaties. 
Roman  Histor>',  or    repeti- 
tion of  classical  lessons. 


Compositions. 


friday 


Saturday 


L  5   to   6. 
r  7    t"    S. 
9i  to  101. 

-I  mi  to  11}. 

I  121  to    11 

I 


An  exercise  of 
12  lines  from 
Ellis. 

*  Another  exer- 
cise of  the 
same  length. 

An  English  es- 
say written  by 
the  Mathema- 
tical Division 
(and  read  in 
school). 


SUMMAET  OF  LESSOXS. 


Classical 

Mathematical 

Division. 

Division. 

Greek          .       .       .       . 

6 

0 

Latin,  exclusive  of  compo- 

sition in  school 

1; 

6 

English       .       .       .       . 

3 

4 

Arithmetic    and     Jlatcli- 

matics      -       .       - 

■1 

a 

Modern  languages 

■I 

J 

Drawing      -       .       -       . 

2 

3 

Chcmisiry   -       .       -       ■ 

u 

1 

Lower  Middle  Form,  1st  Div.,  33  Boy> 


No.  1. — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending 
Christmas  1862. 


Lessons. 


SundDy 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesdaj 


Thursday  - 


Friday 


Saturday 


35  to    i}. 

r  7  to  8. 

n;  to  10;. 

101  to  Hi. 

Ill  to  12;. 

12}  to   U. 

4    to    5. 

51  to   8. 

(-  7   to   8. 

Ill    to  12. 

112    to    11. 

L  25  to   3i. 

r  7  to  8. 
1  9ltoini. 

1  ill  to  121. 

12}  to   1}. 

,  Hk  to   fi. 

r  7  to  8. 
\  in  to  11. 

^12  to  n. 

r  7  to  8. 

9}  to  111}. 

10}  to  11}. 

Ill  to  12}. 

1  121  to    1}. 

">,    2}  to    3}. 

3    to    4. 

4    to    .5. 

51  to    6. 

L 

r  7    to    8. 

9i  to  10}. 

10}  to  11}. 

11}  to  12}. 

.;  12}  to    1}. 

Bible  Hi-story. 
Epistle  or  Gospol  by  heart. 
Slat  hematics,    sets. 
Mathematics,    sets.    Draw- 

imr,  set  4. 
Analei'ta  Gra^ca   (prepared 

in  scbool). 
Drawing. 
Virpil. 
Greek  Grammar    (preimred 

in  school). 
Ovid. 

French  sets. 

Latin  verse  composition. 
French  sets. 
Analccta. 
German  acts. 
German  sets. 
Cip-iar        (latterly      Vippil) 

prepared  in  school, 
Latin  Grammar. 
Ovid. 
History. 

Latin  verse  composition. 
Half  Holiday. 
Analectn. 

~1    Mathematics,     Drawinp, 
I      and   French  of  Middle 
;-     School  sets  each  fur  one 
I      honr     (except  l>ra\ving, 
J     set  4,  sec  Monday). 
Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 
Greek  Grammar    ([irepared 

in  school). 
Vircil. 
.  German  sets. 
.  History  (or  Latin  prose.) 
.  German  sets. 

.  Examination  in  work  done 
during  the  week.    (Alter- 
nately Greek  and  Latin.) 
Half  Holiday. 


Compositions. 


One  or  two 
copies  of  La- 
tin prose  from 
Ellis'  exercises, 
of  about  IG 
lines. 

Four  copies  of 
Latin  verse 
from  M'alford's 
Verse  Book,  of 
not  less  than 
six  verses  each 
copy.  Two  of 
these  done  in 
school.  Two 
shown  up  on 
Monday  and 
Friday. 

AniapshowT.  un 

cvciy  other  Meek 

oiiAVedncsdays. 


SUMMABY  OF  LESSONS. 


Divinity     -  -  -  -  -  2 

Greek 4i 

Latin  (inci  tiding  composition  done  in 

school).  -  -  -  -  9 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics    -  -  ■♦ 

History      -  -  -  -  -2 

French       -  -  -  -  -  2 

German      -  -  -  -  3 

Dra-wing     -  -  -•  -  -  2 

Singing      -  -  -  -  .  i 

Not  including  three   Ovid  repetition   lessons  said 
while  other  lessons  are  being  prepared. 


Lower  Middle  Form,  2xd  Div.,  27  Boys. 


No.  2 — Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending 

Cliristmas  1862. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday     - 


Tuesday 


Wcdnesday- 


r  ."4  to  41 

"I 

r  7  to  8. 

9\  to  lOi 
lOitolU. 

12Uo   1^. 
5    to    6. 

r  7  to  8. 


n    to  12. 

1-2   to   li 

I  24  to    3i. 

7  to  8. 
lOi  tolU- 
12 J  to    ll 


Compositions. 


Thurs<lay 


Friday 


Satui'day 


Gospel  by  heart  (or  Cate- 
chism, 1st  Sunday  in  the 
month)  and  Bible  History, 
3  chapters. 

Bible  History,  4  chapters. 

Mathematics,  sets. 

Mathematics,  sets.  Draw- 
ing set  4. 

Greek  Grammar. 

Greek  Delectus  (prepared  in 
school  the  previous  hour). 

Repetition  of  Greek  tenses 

and  Ca?sar. 
French,  sets. 
Verse  composition. 
French,  sets. 

Greek  Delectus. 

AA'rite  or  dictation. 

Ovid  (prepared  in  school  the 

previous  hour). 
Mathematics,  sets. 
Mathematics,  sets. 
The  whole  form  draw. 

Repetition  of  Greek  tenses 

and  Cwsar. 
Geography. 
12    to    li.  Prose  composition. 
Half  Holiday. 

Greek  Delectus. 


3  to  4. 

I    4  to    5. 

L  5  to   6. 

r  7  to  8. 

•\  in  toll. 


3  copies  of 
Latin  verse 
weekly,  con- 
sisting of  at 
least  6  entire 
verses  from 
Penrose's 
Verse  Book, 
one  of  these 
done  in  school. 

Scopiesof  I''llis' 
Exercises  ave- 
raging 10 
lines,  two  of 
these  done  in 
school. 

A  map  shown 
up  eve  rj' other 
week  on 

Thursday. 


■  7   to   8. 
9J  to  lOj 

mi  to  111 

lUtol21 

12jtO    1} 
2i  to   3i 

3  to    4. 

4  to    5. 
.  5    to 


I  Mathematics,        drawing,^ 
and   French    of   Middle  i 
School  sets,  each  for  one  > 
hour,    (except   drawing, 
s.t  1.  >e.-  Monday).  J 

4.  M;itlieni:ilios,  sets. 

5.  Jlathematics,  sets, 

6.  Ovid. 

7   to   7i.  Greek  Grammar. 

7i  to   8.    Ellis'  Exercises,  viva  voce. 
101  to  111.  History. 
12i  to    IJ.  Latin  Grammar. 


Summary  op  Lessons. 


Divinity 

,    2 

Greek    - 

-    44 

Latin*   - 

-    8i 

Mathematics    - 

-     4 

History  and  Gcofn^viihy 

-    3 

French  - 

.    2 

EnpUsh  and  "Writing 

-    1 

SinicinK 

-    1 

Drawing 

,    2 

Total    27 


!    •  Including  composition  done  in  scliool,  exchisive  of  three  Ovid  Rcpc- 
I  titions  said  while  other  lessons  are  prepared. 


FoLKTii  i'uRM,  32  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ended  at 
the  Christmas  Holidays  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


3;  to   4J, 


Divinity  ;   viz.,  Bible    His- 
tory or  Church  Catechism. 


7  to   8.    Divinity. 
I  10    to  11.    Capsar. 
1 11}  to  12.    Latin  Grammar. 
I  121  to   1}-  Arithmetic. 

5   to   6.    Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Delectus. 

Read  and  correct  exercise. 
French. 
Arithmetic. 
12    to    1}.  Composition. 
Half  Holiday. 


r  7   to   8. 

10   to  11. 

-•!  11    to  12. 


I 


7  to  8. 
10  toll. 
11}  to  12}. 


lu    10  11. 

Wednesday  J^it^M: 
I  3Jto  4J. 
I  .51  to   0. 

C  7  to   8. 
10   to  11. 

Thursday-    "I t»>fi, 


Friday 


r  7   to   8. 
lOitolU.- 
In;  tolSi. 


12i  to 
to 


Latin  Grammar. 
Ovid  Translation, 
Drawing. 
Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 
Ovid,  by  heart. 

Geography. 

C'csar. 

Latin  Gi-ammar. 

Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 

Delectus, 
Half  Hobday. 

Latin  Gi-ammar. 
French. 

Ovid  translation. 
^Irithmetic. 

Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Delectus. 


Prose  Exercises 
from  Ellis' 
book  arc  given 
up  on  Tues- 
days, Thurs- 
days, and 
Saturdays. 
The  number 
of  sentence*}  is 
6  or  8. 

On  Tuesday 
during  the 
time  given  to 
composition, 
ea-sy  sentences 
are  occasion- 
ally set  to  be 
turned  into 
Greek,  some- 
times exer- 
cises from  the 
early  part 
of  Penrose's 
Latin  Verso 
Book  are  set 
instead. 
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Table  T>.— continued. 


[Wellington  College. 


t 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  7   to   8.    History. 

o,t„../i,„     J  1"   t"  11-    'Writing  and  Dictation, 
saturaay   -^  jj_,  ^^  ^j,   (.^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^j;^  Grammar. 

(,                    Half  Holiday. 

SuMMiKT  OP  Lessons. 

Divinity            -           -           -          -           -    3 

Latin  (including  composition  in  school)    •  11^ 

Greek 2J 

Aritlimetic        -           -           -           -           -    -t 

(ioograpliy        -           -           -           -           -    1 

History 1 

Writing 1 

Drawing            -           -           -           -           -    3 

1-rencli  -          -           -          -          •           -    2 

27 

The  lessons  are  all  prepared  in  school.    The  above  list  only  includes 

Iho  time  employed  in  sayinf?  them. 

Thikd  FoKjr,  22  Boys. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Terra  beginning 

Sept.  19th,  ending  Dec.  22nd,  1SG2. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

f  3J  to   4J.  Historical  Books  of  the  Old 

Tliveo       Latin 

TesLaiuent.  Collect  for  the  j    Exerciscsfiiveiil 

Sunday      -                          day.    (Church  Catechism 

up   on    Tues- 

on  the  first  Sunday  in  each 

dnv,      Thui*s- 

L                      month.) 

dav,  and    Sa- 

turday at  first 

r  7    to   S.    Historical  Books  of  the  Old 

lesson. 

Testament.      Epistle    or 

Gospel  for  the  precediui? 

Sunday. 

Monday 

10   toll.    Latin  Delectus. 

11 '  to  121.  Drawing  lesson. 

121  to    11.  Arithmetic. 

4   to   .'>.    AVriting  lesson. 

L  5i  to   6.    Greek  Grammar. 

C  7    to   8.    Latin  Grammar. 

1  10   to  11.    "Writing  lesson. 

Tuesd.ay    -•  11    to  12.    Arithmetic. 

121  to    IJ.  I^atin  composition. 
L                   Half  Holiday. 

f  7    to   S.    Greek  Gi-amraar. 

10   to  11.    Latin  Delectus. 

121  to   11.  Aritlnnctic. 

M  to   5.    Latin  Grammar,  and  ques- 

^\ednesday• 

tions    arising    from    the 
lessons. 
55-  to   G.    Greek  Grammar,  and  ques- 
tions   arising    from    the 
lessons. 

r  7   to   S,    JLarkham's  EnBlaiid. 
1  10    toll.    Latin  Delectus. 

Thursday  -■,  11    to  12.    Dictation. 

121  to   i;.  Latin  compositions. 
L                   Half  Holiday. 

'  7   to   S.    Latin  Grammar. 

in   to  11.    Greek  Delectus. 

11   to  12.    Arithraetie. 

12'  to    IJ.  Drawing  lessons. 

Frid.ny 

i^  to   5.    Greek  Grammar,  and  ques- 

tions   arising    from    the 

lesson. 

5;  to   (1.    Latin  Grammar,  and  ques- 

tions   arising    from    the 

lesson. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r"  7   to   8.    Geography.      (Map    about  ]            

„  .      ,                                 once  in  three  weeks.)           1 

Saturday   -.<  10   toll.    Latin  Delectus. 

Ill  to  125.  Latin    Grammar   questions 
L                      and  compositions. 

.^_ 

Summary  of  Lessons. 

Divinity           -           -          .           -    2 

Greek    -          .           -          -          .    5                 |                             | 

Latin     -           •           -           -           ,10 

.\rithmetic       -          -           .          .4 

Geography        -           -           -           .    1 

Dr.awiiig           -           -           .           .2 

Writing            -           -           .           .3 

Singing             -           -           .           .-    1 

27  hours. 

All  lessons  are  learnt  in  school. 

Second  and  First  Forms,  11   Bovs. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Term  from 

September  to  Christmas  1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

C  3J  to   a.  Collect    for    the     Day,    or 
Sunday      -  ■]                       Catechism,  Old  Testament 
C                        History. 

r  7   to   S.    Old  Testament  History. 



101  to  lOf.  Latin  (grammar. 

IHnndnv       ■>  ^^    *»  ^''-    Henry's  First  Latin  Book. 
Monday      -    j.„  jg   ^,_   Arithmetic. 

5   to   .5i.  History  (Gleig's '* England"). 

L  (Ij  to    7'-.  Singing. 

r  7    to   8.    Latin  Delectus  (Valpy). 

A   Map  is  set 

1  11    to  12.    English   poetry   and  Latin 

on      Tuesday 

rn„„„,,„,.       1                         exercise. 
Tuesday     -  j,,  j^   IJ.  Arithmetic. 

morning,      to 
be    given    up 

Half  Holiday. 

on        Friday 

U^l  to  4 J.)  (E,\tra  French  CIa.ss.) 

morning. 

r  7    to    8.    Geography. 

101  to  11.    Latin  Grammar. 

A  Latin  Exer- 

Ill to  13.    Correct  exorcise,  and  write 

cise     written 

Wechiesday- 

fair  copy 

three  times  a 

121  to   U.  Writing 

week  (iis  men- 

4  to   4t.  Write  Lat  m  exercise. 

tioned          in 

L  5-5  to   «.    Ili.story. 

Table  of  Les- 

f 7    to   8.    Latin  Grammar. 

sons). 

Ul  to  10.    Latin  parsing  (in  writing). 
Thursday  •■'  10   to  11.    Arithnictic. 

The  Greek  Al- 

1121  to   11.  Dictation. 

phabet    takes 

(.                   Half  HolitUiy. 

the   place    of 

f  7    to   8.    tfeography. 

one     exorcise 

101  to  111.  Latin  A'ocabnlaries  and  ex- 

for boys  more 

ercise. 

advanced  than 

Friday       -.;  12;  to   11.  Writing. 

the  others. 

2-;-  to   31.  Drawing. 
1  (35  to  ii.)  (Extra  French  Class.) 

An  English  ex- 

(^ 61  to   6.    Latin  Delectus. 

ercise  on  some 

r  7    to   8.    Latin  Delectus. 

easy  subject. 

101  to  111.  English    poetry  and   Latin 

SsntiirfiTv  -                          Grammar. 
S.aturday  -.  j^,  ^^  ^.,     j^^^.^^  Grammar. 

12J  to    11.  Al-ithmetic. 

L                   Half  Holiday. 

Summary  op  Lessons. 

Latin     -          -           -           -           -  i;i 

Divinity           -          -           -           -2 

History            -           -          -           -    2 

Arithmetic       -           -           -           -    -t 

Geography       -           -          -           -2 

Drawing           -           -           -           -    1 

Singing            -           -          .          .    1 

All  lessons  are  learnt  in  school ;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  morn- 

ing, and  one  and  a  quarter  hours  each  evening  are  spent  in  "Prepara- 

tion School."     Average  of  present  form  is  12  years.     No  classical 

standard  is  required  for  admission  till  .after  Christmas  1802. 

3  Y  3 
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CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  B.D., 
Principal. 

Cheltenham  College, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  1  Ith  March  1863. 

Ln  attempting  to  comply  with  the  request  with 
which  I  have  been  honom-ed,  I  feel  that  I  labour  under 
some  peculiar  difficulties. 

I  am  desired  to  add  to  our  returns  of  class  work,  and 
class  arrangements  a  letter  referring  to,  and  remarking 
upon,  the  chief  principles  of  our  system.  I  entered  upon 
my  present  office  only  about  nine  months  ago,  after  a 
change  in  the  whole  system  of  government,  which  swept 
away  most  of  its  pecuharities,  and  assimilated  it  to  the 
system  of  most  Public  Schools,  while  it  left  untouched  the 
sc  eme  of  instruction  and  internal  arrangement,  mainly 
due  to  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the  Rev.  W.  Dobson, 
and  (in  the  Modern  Department)  to  the  Rev.  T.  A.  South- 
wood,  who  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  presided  over  it. 
That  scheme  I  have  preserved  in  most  of  its  mam  features. 
Tn  referring  to  it,  as  I  must  do,  in  the  remarks  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  lajdng  before  you,  I  would  beg  to  say 
that  I  wish  neither  to  adopt  it  as  my  own  in  every  point, 
nor  to  criticise  it,  but  simply  to  speak  of  it  and  of  its 
efPects,  as  matters  of  fact.  For  J  cannot  but  feel,  that 
my  short  period  of  connexion  with  the  college  allows  me 
to  do  very  little  more  than  this. 

I  conceive  that  I  shall  best  perform  the  task  entrusted  to 
me  by  remarking  only  upon  those  points  in  the  system 
which  are  difFerent  from  the  arrangements  of  most  great 
Public  Schools. 

(A.)  Division  ok  the  College. 

(A.)  The  college  is  at  present  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments. ,        ,  p     ,  •    i    • 

(1.)  The  Classical  Department,  the  scheme  of  subjects  in 
which  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of  the  ordinary  "  Public 
School "  teaching.  i  ,     .  .,,  t^ 

(2.)  The  Modern  (or  military  and  civil)  Department,  m 
which  the  main  study  is  that  of  mathematics,  and  in  which, 
while  Latin  is  kept  up  to  a  certain  extent,  Greek  is  entirely 
omitted,  Natural  science  introduced,  and  greater  stress  laid 
on  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

(3.)  The  Juvenile  Department  (opened  at  Christmas 
last)  ( including  boys  between  8  and  13,  (although  boys,  if 
sufficiently  advanced  may  pass  from  it  at  the  age  of  11,)  and 
intended  to  serve  as  a  preparation  both  for  the  Classical  and 
Modern  Departments. 

The  numbers  at  present  are  (Feb.  1863) : — 

In  the  Classical  Department        .        -        -     286 

.,     Modern-     „  -        -        -     ^7<) 

Juvenile     '      ,.  -         -        -      65 


Total 


627 


amount  of 
work  (lone 


Of  these  627  boys,  405  are  l)oarders,  residing  in  separate 
boarding  houses,  all  of  which  (with  one  exception)  are 
under  the  charge  of  assistant  masters  of  the  College ;  and 
222  are  day-boys,  residing  either  with  their  parents  or  with 
some  one  who  stands  to  them  strictly  in  loco  parentis.  The 
existence  of  this  large  class  of  day-boys  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Cheltenham  College,  and  has  probably  exercised  consider- 
able influence,  both  positive  and  negative,  in  the  formation 
of  its  system. 

(B.)  The  Boakdinu  Sy.steji. 

(B.)  The  expenses  of  the  larger  boarding  houses,  con- 
taining from  30  to  50  boys,  are  fixed  by  rule  at  nearly  45/. 
per  annum ;  which  with  the  tuition  fee  and  price  of  a 
nomination  makes  the  whole  expense  about  "JM.  in  the 
higher  and  about  67/.  in  the  lower  classes.  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  express  my  own  decided  opinion  (confirmed 
by  many  of  high  authority),  that  the  boarding  charges 
are  too  low,  considering  the  class  and  requirements  of 
our  boys,  and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  to  be  increased.  Each  of  these  boarding  houses 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  master,  who  engages  for  himself 
an  assistant  master  (not  necessarily  a  master  of  the 
college),  there  having  been  as  yet  nothing  hke  a  prefectorial 
system  estabhshed,  either  in  the  college  itself  or  in  the 
boarding  houses. 

To  this  notice  of  the  larger  houses,  I  should  add,  that  a  few 
of  the  masters  are  allowed  to  take  a  small  number  of  boys 
into  their  houses,  who  are  treated  much  as  private  pupils. 


and  received  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The  terms  in  such 
"  private  boarding  houses "  vary  from  80/.  to  120/.  per 
annum.  The  number  of  boys  at  present  in  such  houses  is 
small,  not  exceeding  30.  In  my  opinion  they  are  only 
useful  as  providing  for  exceptional  cases,  in  which  boys  for 
their  age,  health,  degree  of  knowledge,  or  character,  are  not 
fit  for  the  lai-ger  houses. 

Our  system  of  boarding  is  therefore  the  domestic,  as 
distinguished  from  ihe  collective  system  which  prevails  at 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  Colleges  ;  and,  in  its  points 
of  advantage  and  disadvantage,  it  differs  little  from  those 
which  must  have  already  come  before  your  notice  at  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Rugby,  except  that  it  is  far  less  expensive  than 
any  of  them. 

(C.)  Scheme  of  Instruction  (General). 

(C.)  With  regard  to  the  general  system  of  instruction, 
three  points  seem  to  me  to  deserve  notice. 

(1.)  A  large  amount  of  our  woi'k  is  done  in  school.  The  Lartco 
hours  on  a  full  school  day  are  six,  on  the  two  half  holidays 
three.  In  consequence  much  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  in  school 
lower  classes,  is  prepared,  as  well  as  said,  in  school ;  and 
the  evening  work  (averaging  about  two  hours)  consists 
chiefly  of  composition,  exercises,  and  lessons  committed, 
either  in  word  or  in  substance,  to  memory,  and  requires  in 
most  cases  mere  svipervision,  to  ensure  its  being  carefully 
and  thoroughly  done. 

One  effect  of  this  is  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  work, 
each  boy  has  to  look  only  to  the  master  of  his  class,  and 
to  cai-ry  on  his  study  under  his  su])ervision.  I  think  that 
this  system  answers  thoroughly  well  with  the  younger  boys. 
In  the  higher  classes  it  secures  a  large  amount  of  work, 
and  makes  systematic  idleness  rare  and  difficult ;  its  danger 
is  that  it  may  perhaps  give  too  much  support,  and  so  lead 
to  the  danger  of  a  reaction  towards  an  idle  or  desultory 
temper,  when  on  their  leading  the  college  that  support  is 
suddenly  withdrawn. 

Another  effect  is  that  private  tuition  is  confined  -within 
very  narrow  bounds.  It  is  regarded  by  the  college  as  an 
exceptional  arrangement.  It  is  supposed  to  be  desiiable, 
in  order  to  remedy  ignorance  of  special  subjects,  which 
would  otherwise  lead  to  an  undesirable  classification  of 
a  boy,  in  order  to  supply  a  knowledge  of  subjects  which 
a  boy's  future  career  may  chance  to  require,  and  which  do 
not  form  part  of  our  college  teaching,  or  in  order  to  jirepare 
for  examinations  shortly  to  be  undergone  at  the  universities 
or  elsewhere.  Even  for  this  preparation  it  will  be  seen,  by 
reference  to  Table  D.  (First  class),  that  some  jirovision  is 
made  in  the  class  arrangements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
use  of  such  private  tuition  is  comparatively  rare,  though  it 
is  more  frequent  in  the  Modern  than  in  the  Classical  De- 
partment, on  account  of  the  greater  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  examinations  at  Wool- 
wich, Sandhurst,  &c.  So  far  as  my  present  experience  has 
gone,  I  should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  but  rarely  necessary, 
and  that,  if  it  were  generally  resorted  to,  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  whole  more  injurious  than  advantageous. 

(2.)  The  number  of  Masters,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  boys  instructed  is  large. 

The  number  of  class-masters  at  present  (including  the 
Principal  and  Vice-Principal,  who  take  the  first  two  classes 
in  the  Classical  Department,  and  the  Head  Master  and 
Vice-Master,  who  take  the  first  classes  in  the  Modern 
Department)  is : — 

In  the  Classical  Department     -        -        -         11 
„      Modern  „  .         .         -         H 

„      Juvenile  „  .         -         .  a 


Large  num- 
ber of  assist 
ant  mastci-fi 


26 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  average  number  of  boys  taught  by 
each  master  is  about  25.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  average  about  20,  and 
the  other  classes  of  the  school  about  30,  all  classes  below 
the  first  three  or  four  being  divided  into  two  parts. 

This  limitation  of  numbers  in  a  class  is  mainly  imj)Osed 
by  the  fact  (above  alluded  to)  that  the  excj-cises  and 
composition  of  each  class  lae  in  the  hands  of  the  class 
master.  In  a  large  school,  where  the  classification  is 
naturally  most  perfect,  and  where  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
secure  a  tolerably  uniform  standard  of  knowledge  and 
proficiency  in  each  class,  it  might  be  quite  possible  to  take 
larger  classes  without  injury  to  the  regular  class  work. 
But  I  do  not  think,  that  a  master  can  well  look  over  the 
exercises  of  a  larger  number  of  boys  with  the  care  and 
thoroughness,  due  to  that  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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parts  of  the  work.  In  the  first  (highest)  class,  including 
32  boys,  the  composition  is,  in  the  first  instance,  looked 
over  by  a  composition  master,  and  the  corrected*  exercises 
are  then  re-written  and  submitted  to  the  Principal  and  Vice- 
Principal  respectively, 
.ditional  Besides  the  class  masters,  there  are  in  the  Classical 
Department — 

Composition  and  Sanscrit  Master  -  -  -  1 
Mathematical  and  Arithmetical  Masters  -  -  5 
Foreign  Language  Masters  -        -        -        -     2 


bsters. 


In  the  Modern  Department — 
Natural  Science  Master 
Foreign  Language  Masters 
Drawing  Masters* 


The  whole  number  of  masters  is  therefore  41. 

leoIoRionl        Besides  these  masters  two  theological  tutors  belong  to 

'"'■■''•  the  staOP  of  the  college. 

Their  appointment  was  originally  due  to  a  peculiar 
arrangement,  by  which  it  was  intended  that  the  religious 
teaching  should  be  vested,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  masters, 
but  in  those  of  two  theological  tutors  (appointed  inde- 
pendently of  the  Principal),  to  whom  each  class  should  go 
for  about  an  hour  a  week  for  religious  instruction.  The 
direction  of  the  chapel  services,  and  of  the  preparation  for 
confirmation,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, who  was  appointed  "Chaplain;"  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  were  responsible  to  the  Directors  alone. 
This  system  has  now  been  entirely  changed;  the  whole 
direction  of  the  religious  instruction  and  services  having 
been  given  up  to  the  Principal,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
religious  instruction  being  in  all  cases  given  by  each 
class  master.  But  each  class  still  goes  for  an  hour  in  each 
week  to  one  of  the  theological  tutors,  and  arrangements' 
are  made  so  that  the  two  parts  of  the  religious  instruction 
may  harmonize  with  each  other. 

I  have  therefore  -12  colleagues  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  627  boys. 

■gularand      (;i)  We  have  regular  and  frequent  examinations  of  the 

nnationof  school  in  all  subjects  included  in  the  regular  work  of  the 

e  wholes      classes. 

liool.  'Phg  arrangement  at  present  made  in  the  Classical  De- 

partment is,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  half-year 
a  certain  scheme  of  work  is  made  out  by  the  Principal,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  class  masters,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  regular  system  of  Scripture  reading,  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar  and  construing,  histoiy,  and  geography.  That 
scheme  of  work  is  made  the  basis  of  examination  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter  by  the  Principal  (with  the  assistance  of 
the  Vice-Principal).  At  the  time  of  the  examination 
reports  of  the  conduct  and  work  of  each  boy  are  presented 
to  him,  which  are  then  added  to  and  countersigned  by 
himself,  and  forwarded  to  the  boy's  parents ;  marks  are 
given  for  the  examination,  and  the  boys'  places  are  deter- 
mined by  the  combined  result  of  the  class  marks  and  marks 
for  examination.  The  results  are  recorded  in  the  Principal's 
register,  and  communicated  by  him,  if  necessary,  to  the 
master  of  each  class.  The  examination  is  conducted  partly 
viva  voce,  partly  on  paper  (exercises  and  occasionally 
wi-itten  translation  being  done  in  school  for  examination 
by  each  class).  The  former  part  generally  occupies  about 
three  hours  for  each  class.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  examination  by  examiners  from  the  Uni- 
^-ersity,  held  every  Midsummer  and  Christmas. f 

A  process  nearly  similar  is  carried  out  in  the  Modern 
Department  by  the  Head  Master  (with  the  assistance  of 
the  Vice-master,  who  presides  over  the  Latin  and  English 
studies  of  the  Department).  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  Principal  may  at  any  time  examine,  if  he  will,  any 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Modern  Department. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  examination  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  whole  school-work.  It  brings  the  Head  in  contact  with 
e\ery  master  and  every  class,  and  enables  him  to  know  what 
each  boy  in  the  college  is  doing,  morally  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually. It  is  the  only  security  for  anything  like  unity  of 
system,  and  the  only  safeguard  against  neglect,  inaccuracy, 
and  eccentricity  of  teaching.  It  is  practically  found  to  be  the 
best  preventive  of  systematic  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 


*  Drawinir  is  a  renular  pnrl.  nf  the  work  in  tlie  Modern  Department. 
In  tlie  Classical  Bepailinint  the  .study  of  it  is  optional,  and  pursned  to 
a  preat  extent  out  of  school  hours. 

t  The  classical  examination  is  at  Midsummer, and  tlic  mat lieniati  al  at 
Christmas,  in  the  Classical  Dejjartment.  In  the  njoileni  school  the 
mathematical  examination  is  conducted  at  Midsummer,  and  tlie  extra 
ex,aminations  at  Christmas. 


The  examination  by  strangers  may  afford   a  test   of  the  Chelten- 
general  efficiency  of  a  school,  but  it  cannot  be  sufficiently       ham. 

searching  to  find  out  the  details  of  defect  or  excellence,  on       

which  that  general  standard  of  efficiency   depends ;     nor     State- 
can    it  be  conducted   with   tlic   assistance   of  an  intimate      »'knt. 
knowledge  both  of  masters  and  boys.     The  examination, 
therefore,  of  the  school,  regularly  and  not  unfrequently,  is 
one  of  the  most  imjjortant  duties  of  a  Head  Master. 

(D.)  I.^The  Classical  Department. 

I  now  pass  from  the  general  principles  of  instruction  to 
points  concerning  each  department  separately. 

(1.)  In  the  Classical  Department  the  principle  of  classifi-  Parallelism 
cation  depends  upon  the  degree  of  a  boy's  knowledge  of  "j?  "i'?^^- 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  only  remarkable  jieculiarity  of"'"^'™^- 
arrangement  is  one  introduced  by  the  Re\'.  W.  Dobson. 
The  whole  department  is  di\'ided  into  ten  classes ;  the  first 
two  classes  being  divided  each  into  two  consecutive  divi- 
sions, and  including  the  first  se\'enty-two  boys.  Below 
these  classes  each  class  is  divided  into  two  parallel  divisions ; 
the  two  divisions  reading  the  same  subjects,  and  being 
supposed  to  be  exactly  equal  in  knowledge  and  ability. 
Each  (numbering  about  fifteen  boys)  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  niaster,  who  also  takes  a  corresponding  division  of  the 
class  immediately  below.  The  two  divisions  ^e  said  to 
belong  to  the  "  Principal's  and  Vice-Principal's  side,"  the 
distinction,  however,  being  purely  nominal.  The  whole 
department  is,  therefore,  arranged  thus  : — 

Class  I.  a.  -  -  .     16  boys. 

„     l.b.  -  -  -     16    „ 

„     II.  a.  -  -  -    20    „ 

„     II.  i.  -  -  -     20 

Class     III.  P.  I  „  , ,  /  Class     III.  V.P.  \'     , 

IV.  P.  /  '^'  ''°y^-  \  „  IV.  V.P.  /  ^"  '-""y^- 
::  \tp:}-^"Ws.  {  ;;  v^i-'J-P-Jaoboys. 
:;   vm:?:}a"WB.{    ;;    .^S^lfjaoboys. 

::    'l:R}^'"-y-{  ;;    lx:v:R}30boys. 

The  classes  included  vnthin  brackets,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  master. 

This  system  of  parallelism  was  originally  intended  to 
apply  also  to  the  upper  classes ;  but  it  was  soon  disused 
with  regard  to  them. 

It  was  originally  instituted  in  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
classes  small,  and  securing  sufficiently  rapid  promotion.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  no  great  effect  in  these 
respects.  If  it  were  done  away  \vith,  and  if  each  class  were 
placed  under  one  master,  the  number  of  boys  under  him 
would  be  the  same,  the  similarity  of  attainment  lieing  of 
course  greater;  and  the  class  might  be  worked  in  two 
removes  in  those  subjects  on  which  it  was  found  necessary 
so  to  arrange  them.  The  boys  promoted  would  be  precisely 
the  same  as  now,  the  only  difference  being,  that  they  would 
come  fi-om  under  one  master,  instead  of  coming  from  under 
two. 

Its  advantages  and  disadvantages  appear  to  me  to  be 
these — 

The  advantages  are  that-  -  its  advan- 

(n)  A  boy  remains  under  the  same  master  for  a  longer  time.  '''*'^^- 
(If  promotion  for  each  class  be  made  each  half-year,  a  boy 
would  under  the  other  system  be  under  each  master  for  a 
half-year,  whereas  he  is  now  under  him  for  a  year.) 

(b)  A  boy  can  be  quietly  moved  from  one  side  to  the 
other  without  any  great  loss,  if  he  gets  on  ill  with  the 
master  under  whom  he  has  been  placed. 

(c)  The  Principal  is  enabled  to  see  on  examination 
whether  the  failure  of  a  class  depends  on  any  fault  of  teach- 
ing or  disciphne.  If  the  class  on  one  side  is  constantly 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  class  on  the  other,  the  raw 
material  being  much  the  same,  the  conclusion  is  obvious. 

As  for  the  disadvantages,  its  disad- 

(o)  The  great  and  serious  disadvantage  is  the  jiractical  ^'""'ages. 
impossibility  of  securing  strict  equality  of  excellence  in  the 
masters  of  parallel  divisions,  and  therefore  real  equaUty 
of  progress  in  the  boys.  As  far  as  my  exjierience  goes,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  nevei' found  anything  like  this  equality. 
The  consequence  is,  that  if  two  hoys  are  promoted  into  the 
second  form,  after  passing  up,  the  one  on  the  Principal's 
the  other  on  the  Vice-Principal's  side,  it  is  likely,  that  the 
one  will  have  been  far  better  taught  than  the  other  in 
some  of  the  parallel  divisions,  through  which  they  have 
passed. 

(/;)  The  second  is  the  tendency  to  encourage  invidious 
comparisons,  on  tlie  part  of  the  boys,  of  the  masters  of 
parallel  divisions  in  respect  of  knowledge,  teaching  and 
strictness  of  discipline.  That  this  is  no  imaginary  evil  has 
been  found  by  experience. 
3Y  4 
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Chelten-       I  Jo  not  at  present  I'eel  able  to  determine  to  which  side 
^'^^-       the  preponderance  helonj^s. 

State-         (-■)  Tl^^  "S-"^*  point  of  importance  is  the  mathematical 
MENT.      arrangement  of  this  Department. 

~  The  classification  being  made  according  to  classical  know- 

maSlM--  ledge,  it  is  evident  that  each  class  will  include  boys  of 
rangemont.  very  different  advancement  in  mathematics  and  arithme- 
tic. It  has  never  yet  been  the  practice  to  classify  the  boys 
for  mathematics  on  a  system  independent  of  the  classical 
arrangement.  This  irregularity  is,  of  course,  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  mathematical  ad\-ancement  of  the  boys. 
It  is  practically  i-emedied,  with  respect  to  all  except  the 
last  four  classes,  by  the  suljdivision  of  each  class  for 
mathematical  study  into  three  divisions,  which  are  placed 
under  the  three  mathematical  masters,  each  di\'ision  num- 
bering on  the  a\'crage  about  12  boys.  In  this  way  it  is 
generally  contrived,  that  a  boy  shall  not  be  kept  back  in 
mathematics  on  account  of  backwardness  in  classics,  and, 
in  order  to  secure  proper  competition,  it  is  now  settled 
that,  although  boys  of  different  classes  cannot  be  taught 
mathematics  together,  they  may  nevertheless  be  examined 
together,  and  the  s\ibjects  chosen  for  reading  are  regulated 
accordingly. 

The  same  thing  is  done  to  some  extent  but  less  perfectly 
with  regard  to  the  two  arithmetical  masters,  who  have 
charge  of  the  lower  classes.  It  will  be  observed  by  the 
class  returns  that  a  considerable  jjortion  of  time  is  given 
to  mathematics ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  standard  of 
attainment  is  good.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  contri- 
vance referred  to  works  so  thoroughly  well  as  to  correct 
the  whole  e\-il,  and  I  belie\e  that  an  independent  mathe- 
matical arrangement  would  be-  jn-eferable,  and  ought  not 
(within  certain  limits)  to  be  impossible. 

The  study  ('^'^  '^''^  ^^^^  Po^"' *°  ^^  noticed  in  relation  to  this  Depart- 

ormoilern     ment  is  the  arrangement  made  in  reference  to  the  teaching 

languages      pf  pj-gnch  and  German.     The    same    difficulty   meets  us 
(l-rfiu'li  and  ,  ,  ,        i       -^     i.-  fiM         i  j.  ^ 

Gennaii).      here   also  as  to  classincation.-     1  lie  classes  cannot  go  to 

their  French  lessons  except  in  their  classical  arrangement. 
The  evil  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  mathematics, 
because,  as  a  boy's  place  in  the  general  classiiication  de- 
pends on  his  knowledge  of  language,  that  same  know- 
ledge will  generally  enalile  him  to  keep  up  with  the  rest 
of  his  class  in  French  or  German  (exceptional  cases  being 
,  soon  pi'ovided  for  by  a  few  pri\'ate  lessons).     So  far  as  it 

exists,  it  is  met  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  mathe- 
matical work. 

A  greater  difficulty  is  the  short  time  v/hich  can  be  given 
to  the  study.  We  find  it  impossible  to  give  more  than 
two  school  hours  jier  week  to  modern  languages,  besides 
time  for  preparation  in  the  evening,  excepting  for  boys  who 
purpose  to  go  in  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  appointments, 
and  for  whom  special  arrangements  are  made.  Judging 
it  utterly  impossible  under  these  cu'cumstances  to  allow 
the  simultaneous  study  both  of  French  and  German,  we 
have  resolved  to  fix  a  certain  point  in  the  school,  U])  to 
which  French  alone  is  to  be  learnt ;  when  a  boy  reaches 
that  point,  his  parents  make  their  choice,  whether  he  shall 
continue  French  or  begin  German,  and,  that  choice,  once 
made,  must  as  a  rule  be  adhered  to.  The  Modern  De])art- 
ment  is  of  course  open  to  those,  for  whom  this  amount  of 
study  of  modern  languages  is  insufficient. 

The  greatest  difficvdty  of  all,  however,  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  proper  standard  of  work  and  discipline  in  the 
French  and  Gei-man  classes.  The  boys  look  upon  the 
study  as  merely  accessory ;  the  masters,  if  foreigners,  are 
seldom  sufficiently  acquainted  with  English  methods  of 
education  to  make  their  own  kno«-ledge  thoroughly 
effective,  and  are  seldom  able  to  secure  the  attention 
and  good  order  of  then'  classes.  I  cannot  but  be  of 
opinion  that,  if  a  school  caii  include  one  I'renchman  and 
one  German  on  its  staff,  for  tlie  pur|iose  of  correcting 
pronunciation  and  looking  over  the  higher  kinds  of  com- 
position, and  can  then  entrust  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  and  German  teaching  to  Englishmen  who  have 
had  an  university  education,  and  who,  having  lived  abroad, 
arc  thoroughly  versed  in  the  foreign  language  which  they 
undertake  to  teach,  the  work  will  be  far  more  effectively 
done  than  by  any  other  arrangement. 

In  order  to  secure  the  sj'stematie  arrangement  of  the 
French  and  German  teaching,  and  to  gi\'e  importance  to 
the  study  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys,  we  have  recently  laid 
down  a  rule,  that  each  master  shall  take  in  class  a  certain 
])ortion  of  French  or  German  grammar  (as  a  kind  of 
repetition  almost  said  "  by  heart " )  so  as  to  leave  the  French 
and  German  masters  more  time  for  translation  and  com- 
position ;  and  that  the  marks  of  the  French  and  German 
shall  be  added  to  those  of  the  regular  class  work,  so  as  to 
influence  a  boy's  position  in  his  class  and  in  the  school. 


We  do  not  hope  by  this  to  secuVe  any  high  standard  of 
French  and  German  scholarshi]) ;  but  we  trust  to  make 
the  boy's  -knowledge,  as  far  as  it  goes,  sufficiently  systematic 
and  accurate  to  be  a  good  basis  for  futiu'e  study. 


II.  The  Modern  Department. 

II.  The  Modern  (or  civil  and  military)  Department.  Us  nature 

The  existence  of  this  Department,  with  numbers  nearly  "uji^ct. 
co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  Classical  Department,  is  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  system  of  Cheltenham 
College.  The  reading  of  the  higher  classes  is  mainly  guided 
by  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  examinations,  (which 
are  to  this  Department  what  the  University  coin-se  is  to  a 
high  classical  school) ;  and  of  course  that  which  rules  the 
highest  classes  must  more  or  less  directly  affect  the  studies 
of  the  whole  Department.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
although  classes  exist  called  the  "  Direct  Line  "  and  "  Sand- 
hurst classes,"  these  do  not  by  any  means  contain  the 
whole  of  the  bo_vs  who  are  desiring  to  obtain  commissions, 
either  directly  or  through  Sandhurst.  Such  boys  can,  and 
most  frequently  do,  pass  at  once  to  their  examinations  from 
the  regular  classes.  The  special  classes  aboie  alluded  to 
are  designed  for  those  who,  ha\'ing  this  desire,  are  yet,  from 
their  standard  of  age  and  knowledge,  unfit  to  continue  in 
the  regular  classes,  and  need  special  and  almost  private 
tuition.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  obser^•ed  that,  although 
the  "  Ci\'il  class  "  was  instituted  with  a  view  to  those 
who  were  entering  commercial  life,  or  intending  to  compete 
for  appointments  in  Government  offices,  still  many  pass 
from  the  College  in  these  directions  without  entering  the 
"  Civil  class  "  at  all.  It  may  therefore  be  said  generally, 
that  this  Departmeiit  is  intended  for  boys  entering  the 
arm}-,  adopting  the  engineering  or  other  scientific  pi-ofes- 
sions,  or  destined  for  commercial  life. 

I  may  add  that,  in  the  competition  examinations  for  Wool- 
wich and  Sandhurst,  it  has  achieved  decided  and  luiusual 
success,  and  that  its  pupils  have  afterwards  continued  to 
attain  distinctions  at  \\  oolwich,  Addiscombe,  and  Sand- 
hurst, These  are  its  only  external  tests ;  perhaps  a  more 
valuable  one  still  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  of  its 
continued  mimbers  and  popularity,  and  from  its  ha\-ing 
attained  a  complete  equality  in  rank  witli  the  Classical 
Department. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  its  arrangement.  I  woidd  Rofcrenre  ti 
Ijeg  to  refer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Simthwood  which  is  sid_i-  tileUi'v'T'i 
joined.     The   Department    has    been   created  by   him;   no  Southnoud. 
one  therefore  can  give  more  valuable  information  as  to  its 
working. 

But  there  are.  one  or  two  general  questions  which  may 
naturally  be  referred  to  here. 

(1.)  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  of  its  educational  Jfonal'vajiie 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  boys.  The  principle  of  its 
classification  is  mathematical ;  and  its  standard  of  mathe- 
matics is  high.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  expect  from 
it  that  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  for  which 
mathematical  study  is  calculated.  Natural  science  has  in  it 
fair  scojie,  and  is  efficiently  worked.  To  it  we  look  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  observing  and  inductive  faculties. 
The  study  of  language  is,  of  course,  carried  out  under  great 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place  the  mathematical  classi- 
fication brings  together,  in  one  class  and  under  one  teaching, 
boys  of  very  different  proficiency  and  ])Ower  for  language. 
In  the  next  place,  in  spite  of  all  possible  pains,  it  is  A-ery 
difficult  to  ensure  in  the  lower  classes  a  thorough  attention 
to  their  Latin.  The  boys  look  upon  it  as  an  accessory 
subject,  knowing  that  it  will  have  to  be  dro])))ed  in  the 
ui)per  classes,  and  will  not  (in  all  jirobability)  affect  their 
final  examinations.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected, 
that  boys  should  look  further  forward,  or  consider  the  ground 
on  which  the  real  value  of  their  Latin  study  depends.  In 
the  third  place  the  study  of  I'rench  and  German  is  beset  with 
the  difficidties  already  noticed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
on  these  languages,  and  on  English,  with  the  substratum 
of  Latin  already  laid,  the  real  study  of  language  in  this 
Department  must  rest.  I  beUeve  that  these  ought  to  be 
sufficient.  In  the  English  work  of  the  higher  classes  much 
seenrs  to  be  attained.  But  the  difficulty  (already  alluded 
to)  of  securing  such  results  in  the  foreign  languages  is  here 
stronglv  felt.  It  is  not,  howe\'er,  in  my  opinion  an  insujier- 
able  difficulty;  but  it  renders  even  more  necessary  than 
e\'er  some  such  arrangement  to  secure  the  systematic  and 
scientific  teaching  of  these  languages,  as  has  already  been 
referred  to. 

So  far  then  as  can  be  judged  from  the  nature  of  the  system 
and  (I  may  add)  from  the  character  of  the  boys  who  have 
passed  through  it,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fairly  tried,  with  such  a  measure  of  success 
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as  to  justify  much  confidence  in  its  value.  The  existence  of 
the  modern  department  is  also  a  safeguard  to  the  classical 
system,  as  giving  scope  for  those  boys  who  are  unfit  for  the 
latter,  and  affording  an  opportunity  of  introducing  those 
e.\tra  studies  which  are  often  desired  by  boys  or  hj  parents, 
and  which  it  is  literally  impossible  to  introduce  without  over- 
burdening the  boys,  or  interfering  with  the  solidity  of  their 
work,  if  classics  and  mathematics  areto  be  thoroughly  studied. 
On  this  subject  I  sliould  venture  to  endorse  (so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends)  the  statement  derived  by  Mr.  Southwood 
from  long  experience.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  the  same 
fuU  confidence  in  the  effect  of  the  system,  as  in  the  older 
classical  system,  modified  as  it  is  here  by  a  strong  and  sufficient 
admixture  of  mathematics  and  of  English  study.  I  observe 
that,  in  the  Woolwich  and  other  competitive  examinations,  a 
reaction  is  taking  place  towards  that  older  system,  which  I 
believe  to  represent  fairly  a  reaction  in  the  general  estimate 
of  its  value.  At  present  I  am  sure  that  boys  could  be  sent  in 
for  Woolwich  with  almost  equal  advantage  from  either 
department  of  the  College.  But  I  still  think,  that  the 
existence  of  our  Modern  Department  gives  far  greater  per- 
fection to  the  system  of  education,  and  far  better  scope  for 
the  various  ability  and  knowledge  of  oiu-  boys  than  could 
be  possible,  if  only  the  classical  system  prevailed.  I  feel 
sure  that  it  gi-\-es  a  true  education,  and  not  mere  instruction 
in  various  subjects. 

(2.)  There  is  another  important  question  suggested  by  this 
division  of  a  school  into  various  departments,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  College,  the  two  senior  departments  are 
nearly  co-ordinate  in  numbers  and  in  standing. 

It  is  the  question,  how  far  there  may  l)e  danger  to  the 
unity  of  the  school,  a  danger  arising  partly  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  division  of  the  boys,  and  partly  from  the  less  direct 
contact  of  the  boys  of  the  Modern  Department  with  the 
Principal,  and  their  consequent  tendency  to  look  up  to 
their  own  Head  Master  instead  of  to  him.  My  experience 
is  but  short,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  should  say  that  the 
danger  is  no  imaginary  one,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  become 
more  visible  in  its  effects,  if  anything  of  prefectorial 
authority  is  introduced  into  the  College.  But  I  think 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  guard  against  it  thoroughly,  if  the 
Principal  is  able  and  willing  to  superintend,  either  by 
examination  or  by  direct  teaching,  some  part  of  the  work  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Modern  Dejiartment,  if  it  is  well  knomi 
that  the  scheme  of  work  is  regulated  by  him,  and  that  all 
masters  are  ultimately  responsible  to  him,  if  all  questions 
of  serious  discipline  are  referred  to  him,  and  if  in  the  reli- 
gious influence  of  the  Chapel  services  the  ])reparation  of 
boys  for  confirmation  and  the  like,  he  is  distinctly  the 
representative  of  the  whole  College.  If  he  is  well  aware  of 
the  danger,  both  as  regards  .appearances  in  the  eyes  of  the 
boys  and  as  regards  the  tendency  in  himself  to  take 
warmer  interest  in  the  boys  with  whom  he  is  more  closely 
in  contact,  then  (I  think)  it  may  be  rerao^-ed,  at  any  rate 
so  far,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  by  any  means  to  counter- 
balance the  plain  advantage  of  a  more  perfect, classification. 


III.  The  Juvenile  Dei'.\rtiient. 

The  Juvenile  Department  is  but  recently  established, 
and  its  numbers  accordingly  are  below  the  standard,  to 
which  we  expect  them  hereafter  to  attain.  It  is  considered 
that  if  the  College  is  full  f650  boys)  about  100  or  ll'O 
should  be  in  the  Juvenile  Department.  The  age  is  fixed 
from  eight  to  eleven,  but  boys  may  remain  in  it,  it  necessary, 
till  thirteen.  If,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  they  are  unfit  for 
the  lower  classes  of  the  senior  departments,  the  ])robability 
will  be  that  they  are  hardly  fit  for  a  public  school  at  all. 

They  have  school  rooms  of  their  omi,  they  are  to  have 
juvenile  boarding  houses  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  certain 
part  of  the  College  playground  reserved  for  their  use.  A 
Head  Master  is  appointed  for  the  Juvenile  Department, 
responsible  only  to  the  Principal  and  having  the  general  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  masters  under  him. 

The  main  object,  ■n-hich  we  had  in  view,  was  the  possibility 
of  taking  boys  at  an  early  age,  before  they  have  lost,  by  im- 
perfect or  erroneous  grounding,  the  time  which  is  valuable 
beyond  all  others.  More  especially  we  desire  to  see,  that 
they  are  well  taught  in  elementary  English  subjects  and  in 
Latin  and  French  grammar.  We  have  as  yet  found  it 
impossible,  without  special  arrangements,  to  take  boys  with 
advantage  before  they  are  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  But  very 
many  come  at  that  age,  either  wholly  ignorant,  or  so  pre- 
pared that  they  have  to  unlearn  much  of  wliat  they  have 
aheady  learnt.  The  time  thus  lost  can  hardly  ever  be 
regained.  The  classification  (to  which  such  defect  leads) 
must  be  defective,  both  in  its  moral  and  its  intellectual 
effects.  But  if  we  take  boys  as  early  as  eight  years  old,  it  is 
clear  that  they  requu-e  a  different  system  of  teaching  and  dis- 


cipline, involving  far  more  supervision  and  direct  individual  Chelten- 


assistance  than  is  needed  for  boys  of  twelve  and  upwards.  It 
has  always  been  my  own  feehng  that,  next  to  the  highest 
classes  of  a  school,  the  lowest  are  the  most  important.  On 
the  conduct  of  these  lowest  classes  depend  in  great  measure 
the  first  impressions,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  school 
ujjon  the  boy,  the  growtli  of  good  habits  of  work  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  origination  of  the  tone  which  will  hereafter 
distinguish  his  whole  school  career. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  entrust  them  to  the  least  able  and 
least  experienced  hands,  with  only  that  general  supervision 
and  examination  which  the  Head  Master  of  a  large  public 
scliool  can  give.  They  should  be  in  frequent  and  daily 
contact  with  a  man  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  train 
and  guide  little  boys,  and  who  is  capable  of  giving  them 
that  first  right  direction  which  is  invaluable.  This  is  the 
office  of  the  Head  Master  of  the  Juvenile  Department,  and 
upon  the  tone,  whifch  he  is  able  to  inspire  in  the  boys  and 
masters  under  him,  very  much  of  the  welfare  of  the  College 
must  depend. 

We  have  also  had  reason  to  think  that  the  power 
of  keeping  the  younger  boys  to  themselves,  in  the  board- 
ing house  and  in  the  pla3'ground  is  highly  desirable. 
In  the  boarding  houses  there  can  be  (I  think)  no  question 
of  the  advantages,  moral  and  physical,  of  having  to  deal 
with  boys  of  nearly  the  same  age  in  respect  of  all  domestic 
arrangements.  In  the  playground  I  am  not  by  any  means 
of  opinion,  that  intercourse  between  the  elder  and  younger 
boys  should  be  cut  off ;  but  I  think  it  of  great  consequence 
that  it  should  be  capable  of  regulation,  and  especially  that 
the  little  boys  should  have  sufficient  ground  for  games,  &c. 
of  their  own. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  juvenile  school  was  esta- 
blished. We  have  as  yet  no  experience  to  show  how  far 
they  can  be  attained. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  the  peculiarities  of 
our  system  of  teaching,  omitting  the  features  in  which  it 
resembles  that  of  most  other  large  schools.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  if  information  on  any  other  points  should  be 
cons  idered  desirable,  I  shall  feel  still  further  honoured  by 
being  called  upon  to  supply  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

Alfred  B.\iiry,  B.D., 
Principal. 


State- 
ment. 


ExPLAN.ATORT  Statement  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
SODTHWOOD  respecting  the  Modekn  Departmext. 

I  fear  the  form  of  return  (C),  furnished  by  the  Public 
Schools  Commission,  was  but  ill-adapted  for  the  information 
which  the  Modern  Department  of  the  Cheltenham  College 
was  invited  to  give.  I  will  endeavour  to  supplement  it 
with  a  few  words  of  ex])lanation,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
make  the  reports  of  the  masters  intelligible  and  clear. 

Large  ntimber  of  Subjects  tauylit  in  the  Modern  Department. 

The  number  of  subjects  included  in  the  course  of 
instruction  will  appear  unusually  large,  and,  were  they  all 
taught  at  the  same  time,  would  completely  destroy  any  hope 
of  educating  the  boys  to  any  good  purpose ;  l3ut  this  is 
carefully  avoided  by  grounding  the  lower  classes  in  Latin, 
Enghsli, History,  and  elementary  mathematics,  and  gradually 
introducing  a  fresh  subject  as  the  boys  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  whole  course  comprises  Mathematics.  Latin,  Enghsh, 
historj',  geography,  French,  German,  Hindustani,  English 
language  and  literature,  physical  science,  drawing,  fortifi- 
cation and  sur^-eying.  There  are  13  classes,  but  as  some 
of  them  contain  two,  three,  and  even  four  divisions,  they 
are  considered  for  all  practical  purposes  as  19.  They  are  : — 

boys 


I. 

o 

-    with     5 

II.A.-l 
Il.B.  f 

- 

-      ,.      -^4 

in.  A.i 

III.  B./ 

- 

.      „      ofi 

III.  c.-i 
III.  D.J 

- 

-      „      26 

Sandhurst ! 

and  Direct  Commissions       „      28 

Civil.  \ 
IV.  C./ 

- 

-      „      28 

IV.  A.  \ 
IV.  B.  / 

- 

-      „      30 

VI.     / 

- 

-      „     32 

VII.  1 
VIII.. 

- 

-    „      33 

IX. -1 

x.j" 

- 

-     „     3-1 
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Chblten-      The  Head  Master  takes  the  first  class,  and  a  class  master 
HAM.       each  bracket  of  classes. 

There  are  therefore  ten  class  masters  including  the  Head 

State-  Master,  with  an  average  of  27  hoys  each.  There  is  also  the 
MENT.  Vice-master,  who  takes  the  English  literature  of  the  first 
and  second  classes,  and  instructs  those  boys  in  them  who 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  he 
also  assists  the  Head  Master  in  the  periodical  examinations 
of  the  classes  during  the  half  year.  There  is  one  Hindus- 
tani master,  one  master  for  physical  science,  two  German, 
two  French,  and  three  drawing  masters.  The  first  class  is 
the  highest,  the  tenth  the  lowest  in  rank. 

The  Arrangement  of  the  Subjects. 

The  subjects  of  the  three  lowest  classes  (X.  IX.,  VHI.) 
are  Latin,  Enghsh,  History, elementary  Mathematics,  French, 
and  Drawing,  In  the  seventh  German  or  Hindustani  is 
added,  and  with  this  addition  the  boys  ct)ntinue  their  study 
imtil  reaching  the  third  class. 

On  reacliing  the  third  class,  geometrical  drawing  and 
natural  science  are  added  ;  Enghsh  literature  is  commenced 
in  the  second  class,  and  those  who  may  be  intended  for  the 
army  there  begin  to  learn  fortification. 

On  entering  the  first  class  the  experimental  sciences  are 
taught ;  also  military  sketching  and  survejang,  theoretically 
and  practically,  to  those  intended  for  the  army.  Thus  the 
subjects  are  gradually  introduced,  as  the  boys  acquire  pro 
ficiency  in  the  subjects  which  have  previously  occupied 
their  attention  ;  none  of  these  however  are  wholly  dropped, 
but  are  kept  up  and  strengthened  by  revision  and  examina- 
tion. In  this  way  the  whole  range  of  subjects  can  be  com- 
pleted without  confusion,  or  unduly  taxing  the  boys'  time. 
Special  Classes. 

The  Sandhurst  and  Direct  Commissions  classes  are 
special  classes  for  those  candidates  for  Sandhurst  or  the 
line,  who,  being  too  backward  for  the  upper  regular  classes, 
require  much  individual  teaching.  The  civU  class  is  another 
special  class  ;  it  contains  those  boys  who  are  intended  for 
the  Government  offices  or  a  commercial  line  of  life.  In  this 
class  besides  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  Latin,  and 
modern  languages,  especial  attention  is  paid  to  English 
composition,  precis  and  abstract  making.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  in  the  first  and  second  classes  the  course  of  study 
is  well  adapted  to  several  classes  of  boys — to  those  whose 
object  is  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,  the  Civil  Engineer  Ser- 
\dce  of  India,  and  Civil  engineering  generally,  and  to  others 
who  have  no  profession  in  view,  but  who  seek  to  obtain  a 
sound  education  by  means  of  mathematics,  English  language 
and  literature,  modern  languages,  and  physical  science.  This 
is  the  kind  of  education  which  the  Modern  Department 
furnishes,  and  twenty  years'  experience  has  proved  that  a 
more  comprehensive  education  can  be  given  by  the  union  of 
two  svich  schools  as  tlie  classical  and  modern,  than  by  the 
individual  action  of  either,  that  they  can  work  harmoniously 
and  also  successfully,  both  for  the  public  requirements  and 
for  the  college  treasury. 


Examination  of  the  Classes. 

All  the  classes  are  examined  by  the  Head  Master  (assisted 
by  the  Vice-master)  twice  during  the  half  year.  Two  classes 
are  examined  in  each  week,  notice  being  given  to  the  class 
masters  the  day  preceding  the  examination. 

The  subjects  examined  are  those  taught  by  the  class 
masters,  mathematics,  Latin,  history,  and  geogi-aphy.  The 
examination  is  partly  by  papers,  partly  viva  voce,  and 
includes  both  new  and  old  work.  The  marks  obtained  in 
these  examinations  are  added  to  the  marks  of  the  class 
master,  and  of  the  masters  for  extra  subjects,  the  total 
determining  the  place  of  the  boys  in  order  of  merit,  which 
appears  in  the  school  report  forwarded  to  the  parents 
twice  each  half  year.  The  results  of  these  examinations  are 
entered  in  a  register  kept  by  the  Head  Master,  and  any  boy 
who  distinguishes  himself  has  a  special  notice  of  such 
distinction  entered  in  the  register,  and  the  school  report 
furnished  to  his  friends. 

The  subjects  taught  by  the  exti-a  masters,  such  as  French, 
German,  Hindustani,  drawing,  and  physical  science,  are 
examined  by  gentlemen  unconnected  with  the  school, 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  College ;  they  take  place 
just  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  AU  the  classes  are 
examined  in  the  class  subjects  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Council  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the  summer  half 
year,  the  result  of  which  is  furnished  to  the  Council  in  a 
Report  dra\vn  up  by  the  examiners. 

It  has  been  seen  that  each  class  master  has  two  classes, 
or  two  divisions  con-esponding  to  two  classes,  and  it  is  so 
arranged,  that  while  one  class  or  division  is  under  instniction 
from  the  class  master  the  other  class  or  division  is  either 
preparing  a  lesson  for  him  or  absent  with  one  of  the  extra 
masters.  The  class  masters  are  actually  engaged  in  oral 
teaching  from  25  to  27  hours  of  the  week  consisting  of 
30  school  hours ;  and  of  the  remaining  hoiu-s  the  greater 
portion  is  occupied  in  examining  exercises  or  in  preparing 
examination  papers  to  test  some  lesson  prepared  by  the 
boys.  In  the  III.  C,  III.  D.,  IV.  A.,  IV.  B.,  IV.  C,  IV. 
D.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  classes  the  relative  time  given 
in  school  to  the  various  subjects  is, — Latin,  five  hours ; 
mathematics,  eight  hours ;  modern  languages,  from  four 
to  six  hours ;  drawing  two  hours  ;  English  history,  three 
hours  ;  Scripture  lessons,  two  hours  ;  the  remaining  hours 
to  preparation  either  for  the  class  master  or  for  the  extra 
masters.  In  the  upper  classes  the  relative  time  given  is, — 
mathematics,  from  eight  to  ten  hours  ;  modern  languages, 
five  to  seven  hours  ;  drawing,  four  to  five  hours  ;  English 
literature,  four  to  five  hours  ;  science,  three  hours.  When 
Latin  and  Greek  are  studied,  science  and  some  other 
subjects  are  wholly  or  partly  discontinued.  The  same 
takes  place  with  regard  to  fortification  and  surveying.  The 
evening  preparation  at  the  boarding  houses  occupies  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  and  the  subjects  are  those 
taught  and  examined  by  the  class  master  on  the  following 
day. 

Thos.  a.  Southwood. 
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CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 

Classical  School. 


TABLE  C. 


Return  of  the  Work  done  by  the  several  Forms  or  Divisions 


P 

P5 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Novum      Testamentum,    Smith's  Dictionary 
Gr.,   Valpy,  Loyd,  and       (Latin);     Liddell 
others;  Homer '{Bai/m-       and  Scott's  Lexi 
leiii's  te.vt)  ;     Euripides       con  ;  Edward  VL 
(Porsou);    Plato,  Gor-        Latin    Grammar; 
gias  (Stallbaum)  ;    So-        Wordsworth's 
phocles,  Aiax(  iriaider)  ;      Greek  Grammar  ; 
Herodotus      (Teubner's       Holden's  Foliorum 
Series)  ;    Aristophanes,        Centuria; ;      Hoi 
Equites  (Ilohlen);       don's       Foliorum 

i'aughans      Epistle     to       Silvula;  Hei 

the  'Romans  ;  Aristotle,  mann's  I\LateriaIs 
de  Poetica  {Bchkvr)  ;  for  translation 
Demosthenes,  Olvnth-  into  German 
iacs  (  Wilkins')  ;  Virgil  Contanscau's  Ma- 
(Oxford  Text)  ;  Horace  terials  fortransla^ 
(Oj-ford  Text)  ;  Quinti-  tion  into  French, 
lian  (Bonnell)  ;  Cicero, 
c.  Verrem  ( Teubn€r''s  ' 
Series)  ;  Cicero,  Epistola;SeIectie,e'^.  Midler i 
Plautus  {Fievfnisen)\  Terence  {FlecJieiseii); 
Catnllus  {liossbac/i);  Pindariis,  Theocritus 
(  7'eubners Series)  ;  Schiller's  \\'orks  (  Stuttgard 
Edition)  ;  IVIoliere  (ed.  Tauchnitz) ;  tod- 
hunter's  Algebra ;  Todhunter's  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry ;  Todhunter's  DifTV'rential  Calculus ; 
Drew,  Geometrical  Conies  ;  Parkinson, 
Elementary  Dynamics  and  Statics;  Colenso's 
Algebra;  Colenso'sArithmetic  ;  Potts'  Euclid; 
Short's  Church  History  ;  Litton's  Introduction 
to  the  Scriptures. 


2. 

Authors 
or  Books  used, 
being  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Blustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  vocBf  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with  the 

Summer  Holidays, 

1862. 


Method  of  Hearing 

the  Form 
in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Greek  Testament, 
Gospel  of  St.  JIark, 
Romans.  Corinthians 
IL  ;  Plato,  Gorgias ; 
Sophocles,  Ajax  ; 
Euripides,  Orestes ; 
Aristophanes,  Equi- 
tes; Herodotus,  UL, 
1-115  ch. ;  Demos- 
thenes, Olynthiac 
Orations;  Aristotle, 
Poetics;  Homer, 
Iliad  XX.,  Odyssey, 
XVn.,XVnL;  Vir- 
gin/En., VnL,X.; 
Horace,  Odes,  Ars 
Poetica;  Quintilian, 
part  of  Book  X.  ; 
Cicero,  c.  Verrem, 
*'  de  Si^nis,"  and 
some  ot  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  (5  or  6)  ; 
Plautus,  Trinum- 
mus  ;  Terence, 

Heautontimorume- 
nos ;  Livy,  a  few 
chapters;  Catullus, 
Nuptia*  Pelei,  &c., 
and  some  select 
odes;  Pindar, Theo- 
critus, a  few  select 
passages. 


The  boys  are  called  up  in 
no  regular  order,  care 
being  taken  that  each 
boy  be  called  up  to  con- 
strue once  a  day.  IVIarks 
are  given  for  each  con- 
struing lesson,  includ- 
ing the  answering  of 
the  questions  passed 
round. 

The  maximum  of  marks 
given  is  10. 

The  best  scholars  are 
called  up  most  fre- 
quently ;  the  weekly 
marks  are  added  up,  an 
average  being  allowed 
to  those  who  have  been 
called  up  less  fre- 
quently. 

The  first  class  classical 
(A  and  B)  is  arranged 
in  three  mathematical 
divisions. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


Euripides,  Orestes, 
500  lines ;  Virgil, 
jEneid,  one  Book ; 
Horace,  Odes, 
about  30;  Sopho- 
cles, Ajax,  500 
lines.  (20  lines  a 
day  is  the  usual 
amoimt  of  a  repe- 
tition. The  maxi- 
mum of  marks  for 
such  a  repetition 
is  5.) 


Latin  Grammar,  Charter- 
house or  King  Edward 
^'I.  ;  Greek  Grammar 
(Wordsworth);  Sopho- 
cles (Oxford  Text); 
jEschylus  (Pttlct/'s  edi- 
tion) ;  Timcydides, 
(  T':Kbner''s  edition)  ; 
Livy  {Oxford  Text); 
Cicero  (a  German  edi- 
tion); Virgil  (Oxford 
Text);  Greek  Testa- 
ment (Textus  lieceptus) ; 
Holy  Bible  (authorized 
tra7islation) ;  Burton  's 
Church  History  (S.  P. 
C.  K.  edition).  Arith- 
metic, Colenso;  Algebra, 
Todhunter  ;  Euclid, 
Potts  ;  Conic  Sections, 
Drew ;  Plane  Trigono- 
metry, Todhunter. 
French,  Contanseau's 
Guide,  Chrestomathie, 
by  Vinet ;  German, 
Tiarks'  German  Gram- 
mar ;  German  Reader 
(Chambers)  ;  Holden's 
Foliorum  Silvula,  Parts 
I.  and  IL  ;  Holden's 
Foliorum  Centuria?. 


Euripides  (Paleifs  stnaU 
edition)  ;  Livy,  plain 
text ;  Ovid's  Fasti,  plain 
text;  Greek  Testament; 
Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar;  Charterhouse 
Latin  Grammar  ;  Bur- 
ton's Church  History ; 
Brasseur'sFrench  Gram- 
mar ;  Tiarks'  German 
Grammar  ;  Chrestoma- 
thie Francaise  ;  Smith's 
Greece  ;  Potts'  Euclid  ; 
Colenso's  Algebra;  Co- 
lenso's Arithmetic. 


Smitirs  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon  ;  Smith's 
Classical  Diction- 
ary ;  Atlas  (But- 
ler's). 


Sophocles,  Electra ; 
^schylus,  Enme- 
nides;  Thuycdides, 
Book  IV.  (chap,  i.- 
xl.)  Book  VII.  ; 
Livy,  Book  IX .; 
Cicero,  pro  Milone ; 
Virgil,  ^Eneid,  IL 
and  V,  ;  Greek 
Testament,  St.  Mark 
andSt.Luke(I.-X.); 
Burton's  Church 
History  (from  As- 
cension to  conver- 
sion of  Constan- 
tine);  English  Bible, 
Numbers  and  Jere-  ' 
miah  ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic  (entire) ; 
Algebra,  to  Bino- 
mial Theorem; 
Trigonometry, 
chaps,  i.-vi..  Logs, 
and  Chap.xiii. ;  Eu- 
clid, Books  I.,  IL, 
in..  VL,  and  XL; 
French  Exercise,  600' 

lines;  Vinet'sChres- 

tomathie,  65  pages ; 

German, Tiark's  Grammar, 4001ines;  German 

Reader,  40  pages. 


Lesson  consists  of  about 
50  lines,  and  lasts  one 
hour,  during  wliich  8 
or  10  Ijoys  construe  ; 
the  lesson  is  gone  over 
twice,  mistakes  passed 
down,  places  taken, 
difficult  words  parsed, 
constructions  explained, 
and  historical  and  geo- 
graphical questions  put. 
Every  boy  construes  at 
least  once  in  two  les- 
sons. Each  boy  is  fur- 
nished with  a  note  book 
to  take  notes. 

Occasionally  the  lesson 
is  construed  by  the 
master. 


Electra,  about  320 
lines ;  Eumenides, 
about  320  lines ; 
Virgil,  iEneidlL, 
400  lines,  V.,  400 
lines.  Occasion- 
ally a  piece  of  25 
lines  from  iMilton, 
or  a  chapter  fiom 
Livy  or  Cicero  is 
substituted. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed  to 

Memory,  and 

the  Quantity  of 

each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


The  books  used  in 
Divinity  Lecture, 
viz..  Short's  Church 
History  (Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward 
VI. ),  Litton's  In- 
troduction, Parts  I. 
and  II.  The  con- 
temporary history 
and  geography  of 
the  classical  sub- 
jects (no  book 
being  specified). 


Smith's  Greece; 

Liddell's  Rome ; 
about  200  pages  of 
each. 


Liddell's  Lexicon  ;  i 
Smith's  or  Rid-  i 
die's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary; Smith's 
Classical  Diction- 
ary and  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities ; 
Butler's  Ancient 
Atlas. 


Euripides,  Hecuba, 
and  Electra;  Livv, 
Books  XXL,  XXH.; 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Books 
IV.,  v.;  Part  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  ; 
about  60  pages  of 
Chrestomathie  ; 
about  50  German 
exercises ;  amount 
of  mathematics 
variable  according 
to  proficiency  of 
boys;  Church  His- 
torv,  about  160 
pages. 


As  a  general  rule  every 
boy  is  "  put  on''  to 
construe  at  each  lesson  ; 
questions  have  been 
asked  on  all  the  allu- 
sions, as  also  on  philo- 
logical and  grammatical 
points,  places  being 
taken  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  passage  has  been 
frequently  translated 
by  the  master  after  the 
end  of  the  lesson. 


Ovid,  400  lines; 
Euripides,  400 
lines.  Of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  about 
QO  lines  per  week. 


Smith's  Greece  ; 

Burton's       Church. 
History. 


A,  Principal's,  B,  Vice-lMncipal's  class.    These  divisions  are  consecutive,  not  parallel. 


t  A.  an 


d  B.  arc  under  different  masters. 
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TABLE  C. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 

Classical  School. 


during  the  year  ended  with  the  Summer  Holidays,  1862. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  fjiven)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Fonu  in  the  same  Year. 


Origi.val. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction, 

forming  part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  cither  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  (jround  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "  other 

Subjects." 


Verse. 


English, 


One        English 
Prize  Poem. 


Latin. 


Greek, 


Modern  Foreign. 


8  or  10  Latin  exercises 
in  the  year ;  a  Latin 
Prize  Ode  ;  Latin  | 
Prize  Hexameters. 


None. 


None. 


Prose, 


An  English  essay 
once  a  fort- 
night. 


A  Latin  prize  essay  ;  a 
Latin  essay  once  a 
fortnight. 


None 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None, 


Prose. 


None, 


Latin  prize  hexameters ; 
Latin  prize  elegiacs. 

Weehhj. — Latin  hexa- 
meters and  elegiacs 
alternately ;  Latin  Ly- 
rics, chiefly  from 
Holden's  Foliorum 
Silvula. 


Weekly. — Latin  prose, 
chiefly  from  Holden's 
Foliorum  Centurire ; 
Latin  prose  also  done 
viva  voce. 


Greek  prize  iambics ; 
Greek  prize  hexame- 
ters. 

}Vetkhf. — Greek  iambics, 
chiefly  from  Holden's 
Foliorum  Silvula. 


French. — Le       Brun's 

Materials  for  Transla- 
tion ;  Foliorum  Cen- 

tUIlEB. 

German. — Heimann's 
iVlaterials  for  Transla; 
tion. 


Weekhj. — Greek  prose, 
chiefly  from  Holden's 
Foliorum  Centuriae ; 
Greek  prose  also  done 
I'l'ra  voce. 


None. 


A  Modern  History  lecture 
twice  a  week  by  the  reader 
in  Modern  History. 

The  period  embraced  during 
the  past  year  was  1558-1660. 


Half  yearly  exa- 
mination and 
classification. 

(Prizes  given.) 


Okigisal, 


English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation'. 

A  Modern  History  lecture 
twice  a  week  by  the  reader 
in  Modern  History. 

The  period  embraced  during 
the  past  year  was  1558-16GO. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


None. 


A  piece  from 
the  authois 
read  occasion- 
ally given. 


About    20    copies     of 

elegiacs,  and  thesame 
of  hexameters. 


About  160  lines  from 
Bcatson  or  Foliorum 
Silvula. 


None. 


About  40  pieces  from 
Holden's  Foliorum 
Centuria?. 


About  20  pieces  from 
CenturiiE  of  about  10 
lines  eacli. 


About  400  lines  of 
Tiarks'  Grammar, 
and  600  lines  of  Con- 
tanseau^s  Guide. 


Half-yearly  exa- 
mination and 
classification. 

(Prizes  given.) 


Original. 


English. 


Latin, 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


No  original  compositions  of  any  kind. 


Translation, 


Verse. 


None. 


Holden's         Foliorum 
Silvula,  Part  I.,  about 


12    lines    per    week,  480  lines  in  all. 


Prose. 


None. 


Grotefend's  prose, 

about    16    lines     per 
week. 


Beatson's  ia  mbics, 

about  14  per  w>!ck. 


None. 


Bcntson's  Greek  pt-osc.  About  :30  Germ  an  exer- 
about  14  line  3  per  cises  (Ahn't ,)  ;  50 
>**eek.  French. 
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Cheltenham  College. 
Classical  School. 


Table  C. — continued. 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors 

or  Books  used, 

being  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 
•Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 
the  Summer  Holi- 
days 1862. 


Method  of  hearing  the 
Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year, 


Authors  whose 

Substance 
and  Matter  have 
been  committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year, 


Homer,  Horace,  Cicero, 
PlainTexts;  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar;  Char- 
terhouse Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  Pinnock's  Analy- 
sis of  Old  Testament 
History ;  Tiarks'  Ger- 
man Grammar ;  Bras- 
seur's  French  Gram- 
mar j  Smith's  Greece; 
Van  Laun's  "  Le9ons 
Graduees  ;"  Colenso's 
Algebra  ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic  ;  Potts' 
Euclid, 


Liddell's  Lexicon ; 
Smith's  or  Rid- 
dle's Dictionary  ; 
Smith's  Classical 
Dictionary,  and 
Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities; Butler's 
Ancient  Atlas. 


Horace,  Odes,  I.- 
III.;  Homer,  Iliad, 
II.-IV.  ;  Cicero, 
pro  Sulla ;  pro 
Lege  Manilia  ;  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel 
(about  one-third)  ; 
about  60  pages  of 
**  Le9ons  Gra- 

duees; "  about  50 
German  Exercises ; 
Scripture  History, 
about  160  pages ; 
Smith's  Greece, 
about  30  chapters ; 
Euclid,  about  three 
propositions  week- 
ly ;  in  arithmetic 
and  algebra  the 
amount  varies  ac- 
cording to  profi- 
ciency of  boys. 


AU  boys  are  *'  put  on  " 
to  construe  in  each  les- 
son ;  questions  have 
been  uniformly  asked 
on  the  allusions,  pars  - 
ing,  and  etymology ; 
the  lesson  has  been  also 
always  translated  and 
the  matter  explained 
by  the  master.  There 
has  also  been  constant 
reference  to  grammars. 


Horace,  1,500  lines; 
Miscellaneous 
English  Poetry,, 
from  Holden's 
Foliorum  Silvuia, 
700  lines. 


Smith's  Greece ;  Pin- 
nock's  Analysis  of 
Scripture  History. 


o 

pq 


Virgil  {Oxford  Pocket 
Qassics)  ;  Herodotus, 
Dietsch  (  Teubneryi  0\id 
(Eton  Selections) ;  Greek 
Testament  {various  edi- 
tions); Roman  History 
(Liddell) ;  Modern  Gco- 

g-aphy        (Coinwell)  ; 
reek  Grammar 

(Wordsworth)  ;  Latin 
Grammar  (Charter- 
house) ;  Verses,  Pen- 
rose ;  Latin  Exercise 
(Arnold),  GreekExer- 
cises(  Arnold). 

French. Brasseur's 

Grammar  ;  Van  Laun's 
"Lefons  Graduees." 

Mathematics.  — Arithme- 
tic (Colenso)  ;  Algebra 
(Colenso)  ;  Euclid 
{Potta). 

Scripture  Geography. — 
Macleod. 


Greek         Lexicon 
(Liddell  and 

Scott,  small  edi- 
tion) ;  Latin  Dic- 
tionary (Smith)  ; 
Classical  Diction- 
ary (Smith);  But- 
ler's Ancient  At- 
las ;  Cornwell's 
Small  Modern 
Atlas  ;  British 
Isles  (National 
Society);  Atlas  of 
Physical  Geogra- 
phy (National 
Society). 


*Virgil,  ^n.  I.,  1.  1- 
493;  iEn  IL,  1.  1- 
300;  *Herodotus, 
BookV.,l-48;Ovid> 
various  pieces,  two 
lessons  a  week,  20 
lines  each  lesson  ; 
*Part  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  about 
10  chapters. 

*  The  work  thus 
marked  is  gone 
over  twice. 


Ani/  boy  of  the  form  is 
put  on  to  construe,  and 
is  taken  up  by  the  boys 
below  him  for  mistakes 
in  pronunciation,  read- 
ing, and  construing. 
Most  of  the  boys  are 
set  on  to  construe,  and 
generally  all  the  form, 
in  each  lesson.  Ques- 
tions are  then  passed, 
generally  round  the  form, 
as  to  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history,  &c.,  so 
that,  if  by  chance  a  boy 
should  not  be  set  on  to 
construe,  he  is  sure  to 
have  to  answer  at  least 
three  questions  bearing 
directly  on  the  lesson. 
The  places  of  the  boys 
are  registered  after 
every  lesson. 


Ovid. — Two  lessons 
per  week  of  10 
lines  each  ;  about 
700  lines  in  the 
year. 

Enylisli       Poetry. — 
One    lesson    per 
week  of  30  lines; 
about  1,000  lines 
in  the  year. 

Grammar.  —  Both 
Latin  and  Greek. 


Caisar  {Anthon),  Notes 
at  the  end ;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  (  White) ;  Ovid 
{Eton  Selections);  Greek 
Testament  {various  edi- 
tions) ;  Roman  History 
(Liddell)  ;  Modern 
Geography  (Comwell); 
Greek  Grammar 

(Wordsworth)  ;  Latin 
Grammar  (Charter- 
house) ;  Verses  (Pen- 
rose) ;  Latin  Exercises 
(Arnold);  Greek  Exer- 
cises (Arnold). 

French,  —  Brasseur's 
Grammar ;  Van  Laun's 
"  Le90ns  Graduees." 

Mathematics. —  Arithme- 
tic (Colenso)  ;  Algebra 
(Colenso) ;  Euclid 

(PoUs). 

Scripture  Geography. — 
Macleod. 


Greek         Lexicon 
(Liddell  and 

Scott,  small  edi- 
tion) ;  Latin  Dic- 
tionary (Smith)  ; 
Classical  Diction- 
ary (Smith)  ;  But- 
ler's Ancient  At- 
las ;  Cornwell's 
Small  Modern 
Atlas ;  Geogra- 
phy of  British 
Isles  (National 
Society) ;  Atlas 
of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy (National 
Society). 


*  Caesar,  Book  II.  ; 
Book  III.,  chap,  i.- 
5cx  ;  *  Xenophon, 
Anabasis,Book  UL, 
chap,  i.,  iv.,  v.  ; 
Book  IV.,  chap,  i., 
ii.  (part)  ;  Ovid, 
various  pieces,  once 
a  week,  20  lines  ; 
*Part  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew, 
about  10  chapters. 

*  The  work  thus 
marked  is  gone 
over  twice. 


Same  method  adopted  as 
in  5th  Form, 


Ovid. — Two  lessons 
per  week  of  6 
lines  each ;  old 
lesson  repeated 
with  the  new  les- 
son. About  400 
lines  in  the  year. 

Engli:^h  Poetry. — 
One  lesson  per 
week  of  30  lines  ; 
about  1,000  lines 
in  the  year. 

Grammar.  —  Both 
Latin  and  Greek. 


Roman  History  (Lid- 
dell), about  12 
chapters  ;  Geo- 
graphy, Modern, 
about  100  pages. 

The  rules  and  voca- 
bularies of  Arnold's 
Greek  and  Latin 
Exercises  are  learn- 
ed, and  questions 
asked  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  exer- 
cise done. 


Roman  History  (Lid- 
dell), about  12 
chapters  ;  Geo- 
graphy, Modern, 
about  100  pages. 

The  rules  and  voca- 
bularies of  Arnold's 
Greek  and  Latin 
Exercises  are  learn- 
ed, and  questions 
asked  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  exer- 
cise done. 


•  The  5th  and  6th  are  taught  by  the  same  master. 
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Table  C continued. 


Cheltenham  College, 
Classical  School. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreij^n. 


No  original  composition  whatever. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


Oxenham's  Elegiacs, 
about  480. 


Arnold's  Prose, 

about  10  sentences 
per  week. 


None. 


None. 


Arnold's  Prose, 

about  10  sentences 
per  week. 


About  30  German  Ex- 
ercises (Ahn) ;  about 
50  French  (Brasscur). 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction, 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to  i 

test  I 

individual  i 

Proficiency  in  i 

such  ! 

'other Subjects."  [ 


<-)riginal. 


English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Jlodern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


Elegiacs  from  Pen- 
rose, one  exercise 
of  8  verses  per 
week  ;  about  280 
verses  in  the  year. 


Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  Part 
I.;  one  exercise  per 
week,  average  12 
sentences  ;  about 
420  sentences  or  35 
exercises  in  the  year. 


None. 


Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition,  one 
exercise  per  week ; 
average  12  sen- 
tences ;  about  35 
exercises,or420  sen- 
tences in  the  year. 


None, 


None. 


Original, 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


None, 


None. 


Latin, 


None, 


None, 


Greek. 


Modem  Foreign, 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


Elegiacs  from  Pen- 
rose, one  exercise 
of  8  verses  per 
week ;  about  280 
verses  in  the  year. 


Arnold's  LatinJProse 
Composition,  Part 
I. ;  one  exercise  per 
week  :  average  12 
sentences ;  about 
35  exercises  or  420 
sentences  in  the 
year. 


None, 


Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition,  one 
exercise  per  week ; 
average  12  sen- 
tences ;  about  35 
exercises,  or  420 
sentences  in  the 
year. 

3  Z  4 


None. 


None. 
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ClIETJKNHAJlI  COLLEGK. 

Classical  School. 


Table  C. — continued. 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Authors 
or  Books  used, 
bcin^  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  IMaps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3, 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  vore^  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with  the 

Summer  Holidays, 

1802. 


Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 
Language  has  been 

committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 
and  Matter  have 
been  committed  to 
Memory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


Scripture  History, 

(Watts);  History,  Dr. 
Smith'ssmallerGrcece; 
Euclid  (Potts);  Arith- 
metic, Colcnso ;  j-ilge- 
bra,  Colenso ;  Palaestra 
Latina,  (Kennedy^  ; 
Xenophon,  Major's 

Selections ;  Greek 

Testament ;  Latin  Ex- 
ercises (Bradley) ; 
Greek  Prose,  Part  I., 
^Arnold)  ;  LatinVerses, 
(Penrose) ;  Latin 
Grammar  (Kennedy); 
Greek  Grammar 
(Wordsworth);  French 
Lemons  Graduees,  by 
Henri  Van  Laun ; 
Beginner's  French 
Book  by  Deli  He. 


Greek        Lexicon, 

Liddcll  and  Scott; 
Latin  Dictionary, 
Smith's  smaller 
edition ;  Classical 
Dictionary, 
Smith's  smaller 
edition ;  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities, 
Smith's      smaller 


edition  ; 
Gradus, 
Ancient 
Butler ; 


Latin 

Yonge ; 

Atlas, 

Jlodern 


Atlas,  Dower, 


Palaestra  Latina 

(Virgil)  about  800 
lines ;  portions  also 
of  the  Selections 
from  Ovid,  Xeno- 
phon, Major's 
Selections,  18 
pages ;  Greek 
Testament,  8  chap- 
ters ;  Lecons  Gra- 
duees by  Henii 
Van  Laun,  about 
50  pages. 


The  whole  class  is  called  Ovid,  300  lines 
up.  Each  boy  con-  Scripture  History 
strues  a  portion  of  the  (Watts),  chapters 
lesson.  It  is  then  xxiii.-xxvi. 
thoroughly  parsed,  Church  Cate- 
qucstions  being  passed  chism. 
round  the  class,  to  each  Heart  lessons 
boy  in  turn.  Rules  of  Greek  and  Latin 
syntax  are  given  for  Grammar  are 
government,  and  rules,  said  every  day. 
&c.,  for  formation  of  Latin  prosody  once 
tenses.  In  verse,  rules  a  week, 
for  prosody  are  given. 
Etymology  is  attended 
to.  Frequent  com- 
parison    is     made     of 

Latin  and  Greek  con-    

siructions. 

History,  geography,  and  dates  occurring 
cither  in,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  lesson 
receive  proper  attention. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  boys  close  their 
books,  and  render  into  the  original  {viva 
voce)  words  and  sentences  given  by  he 
master  in  English. 


History,  Smith's 

smaller        Greece, 
about  100  pages. 


Scripture  History, 

(Watts);  Roman  His- 
tory, (Dr.  Smith's  small 
edition);  EucWd  ( Potts); 
Arithmetic,  Colcnso  ; 
Algebra,  Colenso ;  Pa- 
ia;stra  Latina  (Ken- 
nedy) ;  Dalzell^  Ana- 
lecta  Gra;ca  Minora ; 
Greek  Testament; 

Latin  Exercises  (Brad- 
ley) ;  Arnold's  Greek 
Exercises  (Prose)  Part 
L;  Latin  Verses  (Pen- 
rose); Latin  Granunar 
(Kennedy) ;  Groek 

Grammar  (Words- 

worth) ;  French  Lecons 
Graduees  by  Van 
Laun ;  French  Book, 
(Delille). 


Greek  Lexicon, 
Liddell  and  Scott 
Smith's  Latin 
Dictionary, 
smaller  edition ; 
Smith's  Classical 
Dictionary, 
smaller  editif^n  ; 
Smith's  Antiqui- 
ties, smaller  edit. ; 
Latin  Gradus 
(Yonge)  ;  An- 
cient Atlas 
(Butler);  Modern 
Atlas  (Dower). 


Pal£estra  Latina,  15 
pages  ;  portions 
also  of  the  Selec- 
tions from  Ovid  ; 
Dalzell's  Analecta 
Gr<xca  Minora 

(Pala?phatus  and 
Lucian)  15  pages; 
Greek  Te-tament, 
7  chapters  ;  Lefons 
Graduees,  about  50 
pages. 


5     The  whole  class  is  called     Ovid,     250     lines 


up.      Each    boy    con-        Scripture  History 
strues  a  portion  of  the        Watts,     chapters 
lesson.      It      is      then        xxiii, — xxvi. 
thoroughly         parsed.     Church  Cate- 

questions  being  passed  chism. 
round  the  class  to  each  Lessons  by  heart 
boy  in  turn.  Rules  of  in  Greek  and 
syntax  are  given  for  Latin  Grammar 
government,  &c.,  rules  are  said  every 
for  fonnation  of  tenses,  day;  Latin  pro- 
and  in  verse,  rules  for  sody  once  aweek. 
prosody.  Frequent 

comparison  is  made  of 
Latin  and  Greek  con- 
struction,   and    points 

of    history   and    gco-  \ 

graphy,  occurring 

either  in,  or  in  connexion  with  the  lesson, 
are  noticed. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  boys  close  their 
books,  and  render  into  the  original  {viva 
voce)  words  and  sentences  given  by  the 
master  in  English. 


McBxirner/s  Ovid  ;  Ken- 
nedy's Latin  Grammar ; 
Barry's  Syntaxis;  Pen- 
rose's Verse  Book ; 
Bradley's  Latin  Exer- 
cises ;  DalzelVs  Ana- 
lecta Minora  ;  Words- 
worth's Greek  Gram- 
mar; Howard's  Greek 
Exercises ;  Goldsmith's 
Geography ;  Chepmeirs 
History  ;  Delille's 

French   Book;    Watts* 
Scripture  History ; 

Colenso's  Arithmetic. 


Chambers'  Latin 
Dictionary;  Lid- 
dcll and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon; 
Butler's  Ancient 
and  Modern 

Atlas. 


Ovid,      450      lines ; 
Analecta,  30  fables. 


Each  boy  construes  and 

parses,  going  com- 
pletely through  every 
inflected  word;  gram- 
matical rules,  &c. 
given. 


Kennedy's      Latin 
Grammar,  55 

pages,  with  Pro- 
sodia;  Compen- 
dium ;  Words- 
worth's Greek 
Grammar,  99 
pages;  Watts, 
about  40  pages ; 
Barry's  Syntaxis, 
25  pages ;  De- 
lille, pages  19 
to  40. 


History,  Smith's 

smaller  Roman 
History,  about  100 
pages. 


Chepmell's  History, 
150  pages  ;  Gold- 
smith's Geography, 
about  140  pages. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


Chelten'iia3i  College 

Classical  School. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


Verse. 


English. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin, 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


JModern  Foreign. 


None. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Woik  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  GrouiKl  gone  over 

in  the  same  Year. 


Jlethods 
employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proticiency  in 

such 

"  other  Subjects." 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


A  Latin  or  Greek 
lesson,  which  has 
been  previously 
said,  is  translated 
on  paper  once  a 
week. 


Penrose,  verses  4, 
sometimes  6  verses 
are  given  for  an 
exercise. 

Amount  done  during 
the  vear  about  350. 


Bradley's  Exercises, 
5  or  6  sentences  on 
paper ;  also  once  a 
week  about  a  page 
(yivd  voce). 


None. 


Arnold's 


Greek 


Prose,  Part  I. 
Once  a  week,  5  or 
6  sentences  as  an 
exercise. 


None. 


Delille's    Frencli 
ercises. 


I    Ex- 


Oricixal. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


English. 


None. 


None 


Latin. 


None. 


None, 


Greek. 


jVone. 


None. 


Slodern  Foreign, 


None, 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


None. 


A  Latin  or  Greek 
lesson  which  has 
been  previously 
said,  is  translated 
on  paper  once  a 
week. 


Penrose's  verses,  4 
verses  are  'given 
for  an  exercise. 

Amount  done  during 
the  year  about  300, 


Bradley's  Exercises, 
5  or  6  sentences  on 
paper,  also  once  a 
week  about  a  page 
(r/fti  voce'). 


None. 


Arnold's  Greek 

Prose,  Part  I. 
Once  a  week  5  or 
6  sentences  as  an 
exercise. 


None. 


Delille's    French    Ex- 
ercises. 


Original, 


English, 


Verse, 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin. 


None. 


None, 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


Modem  Foreign. 


None, 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


None, 


None. 


Penrose's  Verse  Book. 


Bradley's  Exercises 
(about  500  sen- 
tences in  the  year). 


None, 


Howard's  Greek  Ex- 
ercises (about  800 
sentences  in  the 
year). 

4A 


None. 


Delille's    French 
ercises. 


Ex- 
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o 


Q 


a 


Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


X 


Authors 
or  Books  used, 
being  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year      j 

ending  with 

the  Summer  Holidays, 

1862. 


Adams'  Greek  Delectus  : 
Eclogffi  Ovidianac ; 

Chopmell's  History  of 
England ;  Abridgment 
of  iSutlcr's  Geography : 
Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar ;  Charter- 
house Latin  Grammar ; 
Arnold's  First  Verse 
Book ;  Bradley's  Latin 
Exercises ;  Howard's 
Greek  Exercises  ;Watts' 
Scripture  History. 


Liddell  and  .Scott's 
Greek  -  English 
Lexicon  (abridg- 
ed) ;  Chambers' 
Latin  Dictionary; 
Butler's  .\tlas. 


Greek  Delectus,    10 

pages  ;  Ecloga; 
Ovidiana;,  20  sec- 
tions. 


Method  of  Hearing 

the  Form 
in  such  construing 

or 
translating  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 

the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed  to 

Memory, 

and  tile 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Each  boy  construes  in 
turn,  and  then  parsing 
questions  are  put.  Cor- 
rections are  passed  down 
the    class,   and    places 


Jacob's  Latin  Reader 
(latest  edition);  Ken- 
nedy's Latin  Grammar ; 
Wordsworth's  Cireck 
Grammar;  Butler's 

Geography  (abridged)  ; 
Markham's  English 
History;  Colenso's 

Arithmetic ;  Watts' 

Scripture  History  ;  fe- 
line's French  Grammar 
and  Reading  Book. 


Smith's  smaller 
Latin  Dictionary  ; 
Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon  (abridg- 
ed); Butler's 
.\ncient  and  Mo- 
dern Atlases. 


Jacob's  Latin  Reader, 
1,  3,  4. 

Wordsworth's  Greek 
Grammar,  first  two 
pages  of  Delectus 
sentences,  in  the 
first  division  only, 
and  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year. 


Each  boy  to  construe  in 
turn  .and  parse  in  turn  ; 
the  latter  half  of  the 
class  construing  the  old 
lesson,  and  then  read- 
ing off  the  Latin  into 
English  without  using 
tlie  Latin  words,  the 
parsing  conducted  in  a 
regdlai  order,  accord- 
ing to  a  parsing  card. 


Charterhouse 
Latin  Grammar, 
the  whole  except 
the  Delectus  sen- 
tences. I 
Wordsworth'sGreek  j 
Grammar,  sub- 
stantives, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, 
and  verbs,  with 
Paradigms. 

Butler's  Geography 
(abridged).  Great 
Britain  andFrance, 
Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Greece  and 
Italy. 

Watts'  Scripture 
History,  the  his- 
torical chapters. 

Church  Catechism. 


Markham's  English 
History,  about  25 
chapters. 


Mrs.  Markham's  History 
of  England  (latest 
edition)  ;  Henry's  First  ] 
Latin  Book  rist  D.)  , 
(latest  edition) ;  Char- 
terhouse Latin  Gram- 
mar (edition  1857); 
Howard's  Introductory 
LatinExercises  (2nd  D.); 
First  Lessons  in  Geo- 
graphy, by  a  Lady 
(206th  thousand)  ;  Co- 
lenso's Arithmetic 
(latest  edition);Delille's 
French  Grammar ; 
Butler's  Arithmetical 
Tables ;  Watts'  Scrip- 
ture History. 


Dr.  Smith's  (small- 
er) Latin-English 
Dictionary ; 
Butler's  (smaller) 
Modern  Atlas. 


Second  construing 
lessons.  Charter- 
house Latin  Gram- 
mar— 1st  division, 
pages  83,  84,  85, 86, 
87,  and  88  ;  2nd 
division,  pages  82, 
83. 


Every  boy  in  turn  reads, 
construes  (the  English 
with  the  Latin  word), 
and  parses  (with  the 
help  ofa  parsing  card)  ; 
then  reads  through  the 
English,  not  using  the 
Latin  words,  always 
doing  som/^  portion  of 
the  preceding  lesson. 


The  New  Testa  ■ 
ment,  St.  Matthew, 
chapters  v.,  vi.,  vii., 
viii.,  ix.,  X. 

First  Lessons  in 
Geography.Lesson 
1  to  20. 


The  Bible,  the  First 
Book  of  Kings. 

Markham's  History 
of  England,  from 
James  I.  to  Geo.  I. 

Charterhouse  Latin 
Grammar,  the  Ac- 
cidence. 

Delille's  Frencli 

Grammar. 

Watts'  Scripture 
History,  chapters 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  vii.,  viii. 

Church  Catechism. 
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7.                                                                                                            S 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 
forming  Part  of  the  regular 
Work  of  the  Form,  and 
The  Kinds  and  Quantities  fso  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done                             taught  either  by  Lecture, 

in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year.                                                                   '"T^£:S^:^^S:T' 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 
them,  or  of  Ground  gone        " 
over  in  the  same  Year. 

9. 

Blethods 
employed  t-j 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such 
other  Subjects,'' 

Original. 

1 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

None.               Arnold's     1st     Verse 
Book. 

None. 

None, 

Prose. 

None. 

Bradley's. 

Howard's  Greek  Exer- 
cises. 

None. 

1 

1 

Original. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

English.                            Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 

j  Prose. 

Dictation  Exercise. 

Bradley's       Exercises 
(aboutSOO  sentences) 

None. 

None. 

Original. 

- 

1 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 

Translation. 

Verse.                   None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Prose. 

Hopkins'  Orthogra- 
phical   Exercises  j 
one  exercise  every 
week. 

1 
Henry's    First    Latin 
Exercises,  from  Ex- 
ercise    1      to     20  ; 
Howard's  Latin  Ex- 
ercises, pages  30,31, 
32,  33,  34,  35,  and  49 
to  60. 

None. 

None. 

, 

4  A 
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TABLE  D. 


EETtR.v  showinw    the  Employmext    of    Time    in    Lessons    by   the   several    Forms    or    Divisions  and   tho 
Compositions  done  during  the  Year  ended  at  the  Summer  Holidays  1862. 

First  Class,  A  Divisiox,  16  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  August  to  December  18G2.* 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


T  iiesday 


•r 


Voluntary  attendance  at  the  Prin- 
cipal's communicant  class,  S'i  to 
Hi.^  a.m. 
0  to  10.    Lecture  on  Prayer  Book. 

10  to  11.    Thucydides,  V1.,V11. 

11  to  12.    Mathematics    (in    three 
divisions). 

2  to   3.    Preparation   of  Juvenal 
or  Persius, 

Juvenal  or  Persius. 

Mathematics  or  Proncht 
or  extra  subjects.J 

Greek  Testament,  Acts. 

Thucydidos. 

Mathematics. 

Tilodern  liistory  lecture. 

Horace's  Epistles  (with- 
out prei)aration). 

German  or  extra  subjects. 

Composition  at  desk  with- 
out dictionary  (v;onerally 
.-,.  ,       ,      ,  Latin  or  Greek  prose), 

Wednesday-^  ^0  to  1^^    Juvenal. 


3  to   4. 
I    4  to    5. 

L 

r  9  to  10. 

I  10  to  11. 
',  11  to  12. 
-i    2  to   ;i. 

3  to    4. 

4  to    5. 
9  to  10. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


I  11  to  12. 

r  0  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  VI. 
1    2  to   ;;. 

:Uo  4. 

■1  to    5. 

C  9  to  10. 

lU  toll. 
I  11  to  12. 
{    2  to   3. 


1  S  to  4, 
L  4t0  5. 
(  9  to  HI. 
)  10  toll. 
"  }  11  to  12. 


Latin  prose  (ori- 
friiial  and  trans- 
lation). 

Latin  verse  (hex- 
ameters, elegiacs, 
and  lyrics)  gene- 
rally translations. 


Greek  iambics. Greek 
prose  translation. 


!\Iath('matics. 

Hair  Holiday. 

Chvn-ch  History. 

Aristuiih<iucs. 

^Mathematics. 

l^repai-ation  nf  Tacitus' 
Histories,  V. 

Tacitus. 

Prcncli,  JIathrmatics,  or 
extra  subjects. 

Greek  Testameut, 

Aristophanes. 

Mathematics. 

KnKlish  Literature  lec- 
ture. 

Horace's  epistles. 

German  or  extra  subjects 

Composition  at  desk. 

Tacitus. 

Mathematics. 

Half  Holiday. 


Throe  exercises 

shown  up  each 
week,  ou  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  anl 

Saturday,  which 
»re  corrected,  and 
then  re-wriiten  for 
second    correct  ion. 

An  Enslisb  essay 
occasionally  sub- 
stituted for  one 
such  exercise  ;  and 
an  accurate  ana- 
lysis of  the  Prayer 
Book  lecture  re- 
quired each  week. 


SCMMAET  OF  LKSSOSS. 

Hours 
Religious    (including   Greek   Tes.    4 

tainent). 
Greek  (including GreekTestament) 
Latin  .  -  -  - 

Mathematics  -  -  -  - 

History  .  .  .  - 

French  and  German  -  -  - 

Composition  in  school 
Preparation     .  -  -  - 

Extra  suVijects 

Total  (in  any  case)  30 


6 
6 
florS 

2  or  4 


or  4 


*  This  return  is  added,  because,  since  the  appointment  of  the  pi'esent 
Princijial  in  Aut,nust  1S62,  some  chances  (likely  to  be  i>ermanent)  have 
been  made  ni  his  division  of  First  Class. 

t  Few  boys  take  up  both  French  and  German  unless  preparing  for 
the  Civil  Service  Erxamhiations. 

X  Hy  extra  suVijects  is  meant  privaU  tuition  by  Princijial  or  Vice- 
principal  of  the  highest  boys  in  classical  or  mathematical  subjects  not 
read  by  the  clas*;. 


First  Class,  A  axd  I»  Divisions,  ."0  liois.* 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  Midsummer  1861  to  Midsummer 
18G2. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday    - 


I^epare  Greek  Testament, 
f  9  to  10.    Divinity    lecture     (thco- 
I  logical  tutor). 

10  to  11.    Greek  Testament  lesson. 
Mathematics    (in    three 

divisions). 
Lessons    prepared    and 
compositions      looked 
over. 
3  to   4.    Horace    repetition,   and 
constrninc:. 
Mathematics  or  Prench. 
Repetition    and     Greek 
construing  (play). 

10  to  11.    Greek  construing  (prose 

author). 

11  to  12.    Mathematics. 

2  to   3.    Lecture,  Modern  history. 

3  to   4.    Latin  construing. 

^  4  to    5.    Mathematics  or  German. 


I    lU   LIJ   1  1. 

II  to  12. 

^    2to   3. 


L  4  to   5. 
f  9  to  10. 


Latin  prose  (ori- 
ginal and  trans- 
lations). 


Latin  verse  (hex- 
ameters, elegiacs. 
l.^Tics)  usually 
translations. 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

1                               ^ 

f  9  to  10.    Repetition     and    Greek 

construing  (play). 

Greek          iambics, 

Wednesday'  10  to  11.    Greek  constnum^. 

Greek  prose  trans- 

Ill to  12.    M;ithematics. 
L                   Hall  Holiilay. 

lation. 

Three         exercises 

r  9  to  10.    Greek  Testament. 

shown    up     each 

1  10  to  n.    (ireek  construing  (prose). 

week ;      Tuesday, 

11  to  12.    Mathematics. 

Thursday,        and 

rri,„.„,i„,.     '    2  to   a.    Latin  prepared  and  com- 
1  hursdaj  -  -,                      pj,^-,  j^,,,  ^^^^_^^^  ^^.^^ 

Sal  urday ;  occa- 
sionallyan  English 

3  to   4.    Latin  construing  (Plautus 

Essay. 

or  Terence). 

L  4  to   5.    Mathematics  or  French. 

r  9  to  10.    Repetiiion     and     Greek 

construing  (play). 

10  to  11.    Greek  construing  (prose). 

Friday       --ill  to  12.    Mathematics. 

2  to   3.    Lecture,  Modern  History. 

3  to   4.    Latin  construing. 

4  to   5.    Mathematics  or  German. 

r  9  to  10.    llepetition      and      con- 

struing Cicero. 

Cot..,.i„,.     J  10  to  12.    Composition      at      desk 
batiu'da.^   -<                      (Without  books  of  re- 

ference). 

1,                 Hair  Holiday. 

ScMsiAKT  OF  Lessons. 

Hours. 

Divinity           -           •           -           -    It 

Greek,  including  GreekTestament    8 

(2  hours). 

Uc|ietilions     -           -           -           -    1 

Latin    -           -           -           -           -    3 

-Matheitatics            -           -5. 7,  or    » 

I'reuch  and  Gerniau  -          -           -    2  or  4 

31(Hlern  history  lectures       -           -    a 

Looking  over  composition  at  odd    2 

times  aiul  composition  at  desk. 

Prei».iration     -            -           -           -    2 

Total  (in  any  case)  30 

N.B.  Three  exercises  have  usually  been  done  at  home,  with  books  of 

reference,  and  one  in  school  without  such  Iielp,  the  chief  place  being 

given  to  Latin  prose. 

•  In  First    and  Second  Form,  divisions  A  and 

B.  though  reading 

nearly  the  same  subjects,  are  ne\ertheloss  consecutive  ilivisions.              1 

t3  liours,  if  (ireek  Testament  be  included. 

Second  Form,  A  and  B  Divisions 

40  Boys.* 

Lessons  and  Compositions,  Jlidsummer  18G1  to  Midsummer 

1S62. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

■!      ,  ..        fPreiiare      Divinity     and      Greek 
Sunday      -^     Testament. 

-  9  to  10.    .Alathematics. 

10  to  11.    Greek    Testaraenl    (con- 

strue, Ac.) 

A  set  of  elegiacs  (IG) 

1 

11  to  12.    Prepare  Greek  pl.ay. 

varied  every  alter- 

2 to   3.    Construe      Greek      play 

nate    Monday    liy 

Monday     - 

and  say  Greek  lines  by 
licarl. 

(lis)  hexameters 
given      up     every 

3  to   4.    Composition  given  out; 

AVednesday  mom. 

corrected,   and   marks 

ing. 

assigned,  and  remarks 

made. 

,  4  to    .5.    Prepare  French. 

■  9  to  10.    Mathematics. 
10  to  11.    Prepare    Greek     author 
(prose). 

11  to  12.    Construe  the  above,  and 

A  piece  of  English 

say  some  lesson  (either 

of  (16)  lilies  selec- 

from a  Latin  or  Cireek 

ted  from  Holden's 

Tuesday     -  ■ 

author  orgrammar)  by 

Folioruiu         Cen- 

heart. 

tiu-iie,     translated 

2  to   3.    Frencli      (with     French 

into    Latin    prose 

Master). 

given      u])     every 

S  to   i.    History  (either  Grecian 

Friday  morning. 

or  Roman). 

4  to   5.    Composition    given    out 

corrected  (as  above). 

^  9  to  10.    3Iathematies. 

10  to  11.    Prepare      Latin      prose 

Wednesday  < 

author. 
11  to  12.    Construe  the  above  (with 
some  lesson  by  heart), 
t                 Half  Holid.iy. 

f  9  to  in.    JIathematics. 

Greek    iambics    (8) 

10  to  11.    Divinity  Lesson. 

or  English  prose 
translated  in  Greek 

11  to  12.    Prepare    Greek     author 

(play). 

prose  every  alter- 

Thursday -^ 

2  to   3.    Construe  the  same  with 

nate  week,  given  up 

some  Latin  lines  by  heart 

every           Monday 

3  to  4.    Prepare     Latin     author 

morning.    Formiug 

(verse). 

three  cooipositions 

^  4  to   5.    Construe  the  above. 

every  weeli. 
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Lessons. 


I 


Compositions. 


Friday 


Saturday  -•! 


f  9  to  10.    Matliematics. 

10  to  11.    Prepare    Greek    (prosd 
I  autlior. 

11  to  12.    Construe  the  same  with 
1  a  lesson  l)v  lieart. 

3.    German    (witli    German 

masterl. 
i.    Composition    given    out, 
I  &e.  (as  above). 

I    4  to    5.    Prepare      latin      prose 
l^  author, 

f  9  to  10.    JLithematies. 
I  10  to  11.    Construe     Latin     prose 
author. 
11  to  12.    History     or      Grammar 
lesson. 
Half  Holiday. 


SUMMAKT  OF  LEBSOSS. 

Religious  - 

Greek 

Latin 

Mathematics 

History  and  grammar 

Freneli  or  German 

Composition 

Pi'eparation  in  school 


Hours. 

4 
S 
(i 


-  3 

-  8 


*  A  Jind  B  :irp  under  cUtYeront  niastprs. 

Class  Second. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  Midsummer  18G1   to  Midsummer 
1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

' Sunday 


Monday 


5"  Prepare  divinity 
(     ment. 
f  0  to  10. 
10  to  11. 


an 


d  Greek  Testa- 


11  to  12. 
2  to  ;i. 


.■J  to    t. 


L  4  to  5. 
f  fl  to  111. 
I  10  to  11. 


Tuesday  - 


!    3  to    1. 

I    4  to    5. 

L 

r  0  to  10. 

I  10  to  11. 

Wednesday -j  ^^  ^o  12. 


r  9  to  10. 

!  10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

Thursday     !    2  to   3. 


I    ;ito    I. 

I,  4  to  5. 
C  0  to  10. 
1  10  to  11. 


Friday 


Saturday  - 


1  11  to  12. 
I 
-{    2  to    3. 


3  to    4. 


r  0  to  10. 
10  to  11. 

i  11  to  12. 

L 


Matheuiaties.  i 

Greek    Tostament    (con-  ' 

stniinfT.  Aif.) 

Prepare  (Vn^ek  play.  I 

Construe  Greek  phiy  and 

say  Greek  lines  by  heart. 

Composition    given    out, 

eorrectt'd,   and  marks 

a-s.si?ned,  and  remarks 

made. 
Prepare  French. 
jMatiiematics. 
Prepare    Greek     author 

(l)rosc). 
Construe  tlie  above,  and 

say  some  lesson  (either 

from  a  Latin  or  Greek 

autlior  or  pn-ammar)  by 

heart. 
French     (with     French 

master). 
History  (either  Grecian 

or  Romau). 
Composition    giveu    out 

corrected  (as  above). 
]\Iat  hematics. 
Prepare  Latin  prose  au- 
thor. 
Construe  the  above  (with 

some  lesson  by  heart). 
Half  Holiday. 
]\Iathematics. 
Divinity  lesson. 
Prepare    Greek    author 

(play). 
Construe  the  same,  with 

some    Latin    lines    by 

heart. 
Prepare     Latin     author 

(verse). 
Construe  the  above. 
Mathematics. 
Prepare    Greek    (prose) 

author. 
Construe  the  above  (with 

a  lesson  by  heart). 
Germnn    (with    Gi'rmau 

master) . 
Composition    friven   out, 

itc.  (as  above). 
Prepare     (Latin)     i)rose 

author. 
Mathematics. 
Construe     Latin     prose 

author. 
History  or  f^rammar  lesson 
Half  Holiday. 


Thikd  Class,  Parallel  Divisions,  30  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  Midsummer  1861  to  Midsummer 

1802. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


A  set  of  elegiacs  (16) 
varied  every  alter- 
nate Mondayby(ie) 
hexameters  ^iven 
up  every  Wednes- 
day morniufr. 


A  piece  of  Ent;lish  of 
(16)  lines,  selected 
from  Holden's 

Foliornm  CenturiiP 
translated  into  La^ 
tin  prose,  given  up 
every  Friday  morn- 
ing. 


Greek  iambics  (S)  or 
English  prose 

translated  in  Greek 
prose  every  alter 
nate  week,  given 
lip  every  Monday 
morning. 


Forming  three  com- 
positions every 
week. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 

Religious       - 

Greek  -  -  -  - 

Latin  -  -  -  - 

Mathematics 

History,  grammar    - 

French  or  German  - 

Composition 

Preparation  in  school 


Hours. 


30 


rVoluntary  attendance  from  9.30  to 
10.30  at  the  Principal's  communi- 
L    cant  class. 
f  9  to  10.    Greek  Testament. 

Mathematics. 

History. 

Prepare   and    say    Euri- 
pides. 

Prepare  French. 

Divinity. 

Mathematics. 

French. 

Prepare  and  say  Livy. 

Preiiaro  Euripides. 

Prepare  mathematics. 

^latliematics. 

Ovid. 

Half  Holiday. 

Euripides. 

Mathematics. 

Livy. 

Prepare    and  say  Euri- 
pides. 

Pre]}are  German. 

Prepare  Livy. 

Mathematics. 

German. 

Prepare    Euripides    and 
rejjetition. 

Say  Livy. 

Prepare  mathematics. 

Euri|)ides. 

-Ahitlieniaiies. 

]'r>'ii;irc  history. 

Half  Holiday. 


Latin  verse. 


8l"mm.\kt  of  LEsaoNs. 

Theology        .           .           .  - 
(^reek,  including  Greek  Testament 

Latin  -           -           -           -  - 

Hisiory           .           .           -  - 

Mathematics             .            -  . 
French  and  German 
Preparation  time  in  school 


Latin  prose. 


Greek       prose 
Greek  verse. 


Three  exercises  per 
week. 


Hours 
1 


FoiRTH  Class,  Parallel  Divisioxs,  30  Boy.s. 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  Midsummer  1861  to  Midsummer 

1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Mondn; 


\  Voluntary  attendance  ft'om  9.30, 
\     10.30  at  Communion  class. 
f  9  to  10.    French. 

10  to  11.    Greek  Testament, 
j  11  to  12.    Prepare  Cicero. 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursdav 


Friday 


Saturday 


2  to  3. 
I  3  to  4. 
L  4  to  5. 
f  9  to  10. 

10  toll. 
J  11  to  12. 
']    2  to    3. 

1  3  to  4. 
L  4  to  .'5. 
(  9  to  10. 
)  10  to  11. 
"j  11  to  12. 

r  9  to  10. 
t  10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

2  to   3. 

3  to    4. 

4  to  5. 
f  9  to  10. 
!  into  11. 
j  11  to  12. 

*  '\    2  to   3. 

3  to  4. 
L  4  to  5. 
,  9  to  10. 
)  10  to  11. 

•  111  to  12. 


Say  Cicero. 
]\[athematics. 
Prepare  Homer. 
Say  Homer. 
Prepare  Fi'ench. 
Pre])are  C'iccro. 
Say  Cicero. 
Mathematics. 
History. 
Prepare  Homer. 
Say  Horace. 
Prepare  Euclid. 
Half  Holiday. 
German. 
Say  Homer. 
Prepare  Cicero. 
Say  Cicero. 
Mathematics. 
Preijare  German. 
Divinity. 
Say  Horace. 
Prepare  Homer. 
Say  Homer. 
Mathematics. 
History. 
Prepare  Cieero. 
Say  Cicero. 
(Jrcek  grammar. 
Half  Holiday. 


I  Latin  verse. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 

Ivcligious  instruction 

(b-eek,  including  Greek  Testament 

Latin  -  -  -  -  - 

Matliematics 

History  and  grammar 

French  and  German 

I'reparation  in  school 


Hours. 


30 


Latin  prose. 


Greek  prose. 
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Fifth  Class,  16  Boys. 


Seventh  Class,  15  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  from  Midsummer  1861   to  Mid- 
summer 1862. 


Lessons. 


/■  Prepare 
(.     day. 

r  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 
I  11  to  12. 

'  \    2  to   3. 

3  to    4. 

I  4  to    5. 

r  9  to  10. 

I  10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

2  to    3. 

3  to    4. 

4  to  5. 
r  9  to  10. 
I  10  to  11. 

Wednesday.!  11  to  12. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


■Friday 


Saturday  - 


■  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

2  to    3. 

3  to  4. 
to  5. 
to  10. 
toll, 
to  12. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


f  9t 

lot 

lilt 
*}    2to 
3  to 
L  -Ito 


Greek  Testament  for  Mon- 

Greek  Testament. 
Prepare  Virgil. 
Freucli. 
Mathematics. 
Say  Virgil. 
Say  English  poetry. 
Say  Ovid. 
Prepare  Virgil. 
Prepare  geography. 
Mathematics. 
Say  geography. 
Prepare  Herodotus. 
Say  Herodotus. 
Prepare  Virgil. 
Drawing  and  French  pre- 
paration. 
Half  Holiday. 
Say  Virgil. 
Prepare  Herodotus. 
French. 

Mathematics.    • 
Say  Herodotus. 
Prepare  Ovid. 
Say  Ovid. 
Divinity. 

Prepare  Herodotus. 
Mathematics. 
Say  Herodotus. 
Grammar. 

Prepare  mathematics. 
History. 
Prepare  Ovid. 
Half  Holiday. 


Compositions. 


Summary  of  Lessons. 

Divinity,  including  Greek  Testament  - 
Greek,  including  Greek  Testament 


litig 

Latin           -           .  -  -  - 

French        .           -  -  -  - 

Mathematics          -  .  -  - 

History  and  geography,  English  lesson 

Grammar    -           -  -  -  - 

Preparation  in  school 


Hours. 
2 
4 
4 


Latin  prose. 


Latin  vei-se. 


Greek  i)ro3e. 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  Midsummer  1861  to  Midsummer 
1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


C  1\  p.m.  to 


Monday     -■{ 


r  9   to  10. 

10   to  11. 

Ill   to  12, 


to  8. 
I  S  to  4. 
I.  4.  to   6. 

r  9   to  10. 

1 10   to  11. 

J  11    to  12. 

I    2    to    3. 

3    to    4. 

L  4    to    5. 

r  9   to  10. 


Wednesday.)  10  toll. 
11    to  12. 


Tuesday 


85.  Greek  Testament, 
and  Scripture  History 
prepared. 

Greek  Testament. 
Frencli. 

Prepare      Latin      con- 
struing. 
Latin  construing. 
Prepare  Euclid. 
Mathematics. 

Latin  construing  and 
grammar. 

Drawing. 

Prepare  Greek  con- 
struing. 

Greek  construing. 

Prepare  Euclid. 

Matliematics. 


Scripture   History 

Bible. 
Greek  construing. 
Prepare  French. 
Half  Holiday. 


and 


Sixth  Class,  16  Boys. 


Lessons  and   Compositions  from  Midsummer  1861  to  Mid- 
summer 1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday-     11  l°l|: 

3  to    4. 

I  4  to    5. 

r  9  to  10. 

Wednesday]  5«J^}^: 


I 


Thursday 


1  Friday 


Saturday 


f  Prepare  Greek  Testament  for  Men- 
t     day. 

Prepare  mathematics. 

Say  Greek  Testament. 

Prepare  Caesar. 

Say  Ciesar. 

Mathematics. 

Say  English  poetry. 

French. 

Say  Xenophon. 

Prepare  geography. 

Geography. 

Matliematics. 

Prepare  Ovid. 

Greek  exercise. 

Divinity. 

Say  Ovid. 

Half  Holiday. 

Prepare  Xenophon. 

Say  Xenophon. 

Prepare  Crcaar. 

Say  Caesar. 

Mathematics. 

Grammar. 

French. 

Drawing  and  French  pre- 
paration. 

Prepare  Xenophon. 

Xenophon. 

Mathematics. 

Grammar. 

Say  Caesar. 

Prepare  historj\ 

Say  history. 
Half  Holiday. 


r  9  to  10. 
'  10  to  11. 
I  11  to  12. 
'\    3  to   3. 

3  to  4. 
I  4  to    5. 

9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 
i  2  to  3. 
1  3  to  4. 
L  4  to   5. 

9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


Latin  prose. 


Latin  verse. 


Greek  prose. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


f  9    to  10.    History  and  geography. 
10  tolOj.  Learn  by  heart  and  say 

lines  (Ovid). 
I  10^  to  12.    Learn    and    say  Greek 

grammar. 

2  to   3.    French. 

3  to   4.    Learn  and  say  prosody 

or  Bradley's  exercises. 
I.  4   to   6.    Mathematics. 

'  9   to  10.    Prepare     Greek      con- 
struing. 

10  to  11.    Greek  construing. 

11  to  12.    Prepare      Latin      con- 
\  s  truing. 

j    2   to   3.    Latin  construing. 
1    3   to   4.    Prepare  French. 
I.  4   to    5.    Mathematics. 

19   to  10.    Correct  Latin  verses. 
10   to  11.    Prepare      Latin      con- 
struing. 
11   to  12,    Latin  construing. 
HaJf  HoUday. 


Latin  prose. 
Latin  verses. 


Latin  vcr.ses. 


Greek  prose. 


Si-MMARY  OF  Lessons. 

Religious  instruction 
History  and  geography 
Mathematics 
Latin 
Greek 
French     - 
Drawing   - 
Preparation  in  school 


Hours. 


1 

10 


30 


Eighth  Ci^ss,  15  Boxs. 


SUMBIART  OF  LeSSONS. 

Hours. 
Divinity,  including  Greek  Testament  -  2 
Greek,  including  Greek  Testament  -  4 
Latin  -  -  -  -  -    4 

French        -  •  -  -  -    2 

Mathematics  -  -  -  -    4 

History,  English  lesson,  geography      -    3 
Grammar    -  -  -  -  -    3 

Preparation  in  scliool      -  -  -  11 

32 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  Midsummer  1861  to  Midsummer 
1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday     - 


Tuesday 


10   toll. 

n  to  12. 

to   3. 


11   to  12. 


f  7i  p.m.  to  8^.    Greek  Testament, 
(_  and  Scripture  History. 

f  9   to  10.    Prepare    Greek    Testa- 
ment. 
Greek  Testament. 
Prepare  French. 
French. 
3   to   4.    Prepare      Latin 
st  ruing. 
.  4   to   5.    Latin  construing. 
■  9   to  10.    Mathematics. 

10  to  11.    Latin    construing 
grammar. 

Drawing, 
to   3.    "Write  Latin  exercise. 
to   4.    Prepare      Greek      con- 
struing. 

Greek  construing. 

Correct  verses. 
Prepare      Greek      con- 
struing. 
Greek  construing. 
(^  Half  Holiday. 

f  9  to  10.    Mathematics. 
1 10   toll.    French. 

11  to  Hi.  History  and  geography. 
!  \\\  to  12.    Learn  lines  (Ovid). 

Thursday  -•(    2   to   3.    Scripture  History. 

3  to   3i.  Lines. 
3i  to   4.    Learn  Greek  grammar. 

4  to  5.    Greek     grammar     and 
L  read  prosody. 


Wednesday  •< 


L  4   to   5. 

f  9   to  10. 
10   to  11. 


con- 


and 


Latin  i)rose. 
Latin  verses. 


11   to  12. 


Latin  verses. 
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Lessons. 


■  9   to  10.    Correct  verses. 
10   toll.    Prepare     Greek      con- 
struing:, 
to  12.    Greek  construinp:. 
to    3.    Translate  last  lesson  on 
paper. 

8   to   4.    Prepare      Latin       con- 
struinfr. 
to   5.    Latin  construing, 
to  10.    Mathematics, 
to  11.    Latin  construing, 
to  12.    Prepare  Euclid. 
Half  Holiday. 


11 
Friday       -•{    2 


9 
Saturday   --{^ 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


i  Greek  exercises. 


SCMMAET  OF  LESSONS. 

Religious  instruction     - 
History  and  geography 
Mathematics 
Latin        -  .  . 

Greek       .  .  - 

French     .  .  - 

Drawing  • 
Preparation  in  school    - 


,  2 

-  1 

-  3 

-  7 

-  44 

_  2 

-  1 
■  95 

30 


Ninth  Class,  Parallel  Divisions,  30  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  fi-om   Midsummer   1861  to  Mid- 
summer 1862. 


Lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


.  Preparation 

C  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

I  11  to  12. 

■  J.    2  to   3. 

3  to    i. 

L  4  to    5. 

r  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

I  11  to  12. 

3. 

4. 
t.  4  to  5. 
r  9  to  10. 


;  11  to  1 

1    2to 
I    3  to 


Wednesday^  «*°}1: 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

2  to  3. 

3  to   4. 


.  4  to   5. 
'  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 
2  to   3. 


3  to 

4  to 


I 

r  9  to  10. 

^  10  to  11. 
I  11  to  12. 


of  Scripture  lessons. 

Bible. 

Prepare  Greek. 

Arithmetic. 

Divinity. 

Verses,  or  dravviiig  (writ- 
ten in  school). 

Say  Greek. 

Prepare  Latin. 

Say  French. 

Say  Greek. 

Say  Latin. 

Writing  (il,  verses  (\). 

History  and  geography. 

Prepare  Greek. 

Say  Latin. 

Arithmetic. 

Half  Holiday. 

Prepare  Latin. 

Say  Greek. 

Prepare  history  and  geo- 
graphy. 

Say  Latin. 

Grammar  exercise  (^), 
history  and  geography 
(I). 

Writing  (i),  verses  {\). 

Say  Latin. 

Say  French. 

Arithmetic. 

Prepare  history  and  geo- 
graphy. 

Say  Greek. 

Prosody  {\).  say  history 
and  geography  (^). 

Say  Greek  repetition  (of 
week's  work). 

Prepare  Latin  repetition. 

Say  Latin. 

Half  Holiday. 


Compositions. 


Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  exercises 
twice  a  week. 


Penrose's  verses 
twice  a  week. 


SUMltiET  OF  LeSSOXS. 

Religious         -  .  . 

Greek  -  -  -  - 

Latin    -  -  -  - 

Arithmetic 

French 

History  and  geography 

Writing  .  .  . 

Exercises  in  school    - 

Preparation  in  school 


Hours. 


r  9  to  10. 
10  to  11. 

Tuesday  -  -J  11  to  12. 

I    2  to   3. 

3  to   4. 

L  4  to    0. 

r  9  to  10. 

Wednesday.;  JJf^jl; 


Thui*sday 


r  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

I  11  to  12. 


Friday 


I    2  to   3. 

3  to  4. 
I.  4  to  5. 
r  9  to  10. 
10  to  11. 
1  11  to  12. 
-(    2  to    3. 

3  to    4. 

I,  4  to    6. 
C  9  to  10. 


Saturday  - 


10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


Say  Greek. 

Answer  grammar    ques- 
tions on  paper. 
Prepare  Ovid. 
Say  Ovid. 

Write  Greek  exercise. 
Drawing. 

Write  Latin  exercise. 
S.ny  Ovid. 
Arithmetic. 
Half  Holiday. 

Say  Greek. 

Drawing. 

Prepare  and  say  Greek 

grammar. 
Prepare  Ovid. 
French. 
Say  Ovid. 

Say  Ovid. 

Prepare  Greek. 

Arithmetic. 

Say  Greek. 

Prepare  and  say  history 

and  geography. 
Writing. 

Preiiare  and  say   Greek 

grammar. 
Divinity. 

Say  Greek  repetition. 
Half  Holiday. 


Latin  exercise. 


Greek  exercise. 


Latin  exerciite. 


SujiMAKT  OF  Lessons. 

Latin     -  -  -  - 

Greek   -  -  .  . 

Arithmetic      -  -  . 

Divinity 

Drawing 

French  ... 

History  and  geography 

Writing  ... 

Grammar        -  .  . 

Exercise  done  in  school 


Hours. 

-  8 

-  5 

-  3 

-  H 


Verses. 


Eleventh  Class,  First  Division,  15  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  Midsummer  1861  to  Midsummer 
1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 


Monday 


r  9  to  10. 

I  10  to  11. 
I  11  to  12. 
"  1    2  to    3. 


Tenth  Class,  Parallel  Division,  30  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  from  Midsummer   1861    to  Mid- 
summer 1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


.Sunday    •  Preparation  of  Scripture  lessons. 
C  9  to  10.    Prepare  0^id. 

110  to  11.    Prepare  history  and  geo- 
graphy, say  Scripture 
nistoi^-. 
Monday  -  .{  11  to  12.    Arithmetic. 
I    2  to   3.    Say  Ovid. 
'         3  to   4.    French. 

I    4  to   5.    Say  history  and  geoeni- 
1^  pl>y>  prepare  French. 


Greek  exercises. 


Tuesday    -< 


Thursday 


Friday 


rThree  Chapters  of  Old  Testament 
J     7  or  S  questions  of  Watts,  and  a 
'I     Chapter  of  the  New  Testament 
L    to  he  prepared. 

Bible. 

Arithmetic. 

Say  Greek. 

Say  Latin  grammar. 

French. 

Write  Greek. 

Write  Latin. 

Say  Latin,  construing,  &c. 

Learn  Latin  grammar. 

Divinity. 

Say  Greek. 

Write  Greek. 

Say  Latin,  construing,  &c. 
Arithmetic. 
Say  English. 
Half  Holiday. 

Write  Latin. 

Sav  Greek. 

Write  Greek. 

Say  Latin  and  geography. 

French. 

Drawing. 

Say  Greek. 
Arithmetic. 
Say  English. 
Prepare  Greek. 
Writing. 
Say  Latin. 

Write  Latin  (repetition). 
Say  Latin. 
Sav  English. 
Half  Holiday. 


3  to 

I.  4  to    5. 

r  9  to  10. 

I  10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

2  to  3. 
I  3  to  4. 
L  4  to    5. 

r  9  to  10. 

Wednesday|}»J°ll; 

r  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

)  11  to  12. 

'1    2  to    3. 

I    3  to    4. 

L  4  to    6. 

r  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

I  11  to  12. 

■"     2  to    3. 

3  to   4. 

4  to    5. 

9  to  10. 
Saturday    -jlJJ^i^^- 


Bradley's  Latin  ex. 


Howard's  Greek  ex- 
cises. 


StTMMAET  OF  LESSOHS. 

Hours. 

Religious  -  -  -  -    2 

Latin  grammar  -  ■  -    6 

Latin  construing  •  -5 

Greek  grammar  and  construing    6 
EngUsll  histor>-  -  -  -    2 

Geography  -  -  -    2 

Arithmetic  -  -  -    8 

Writing    -  -  -  -    1 

Drawing  -  -  -  -    1 

Freuch     •  -  -  -    2 

30 
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Eleventh  Class,  Second  Division,  1 7  BoTS. 


Twelfth  Class,  First  and  Second  Division,  27  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  Jlidsununer  ISBl  to  Midsummer 
1862. 


Lessons. 


Sunda.y 


Monday 


9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  13. 
3. 

4. 


•■]    3  to 

•■i  to 

L  4.to 


Tuesday 


(■Three  Chai)ters  of  0]d  Ti-stauiont, 

-<      7  or  8  questions  of  A\*:it(s,  and  a 

C    01ia])tcr  of  the  New  'J'cstaniont. 

Learn  Latin. 

Bible. 

AVrite  Latin  rules. 

AVritinff. 

Write  Latin,  French. 

Say  Greek. 

Say  Latin. 

.\rithnietie. 

-Say  Latin  frrammar. 

Prepare  Greek. 

Write  Latin  constiaiing. 

Say  English. 

"Write  Greek. 
Say  txreek. 
Say  English. 
Half  Holiday. 


9  to  111. 

10  til  11. 

11  to  12. 
2  lo   3. 

i    3  to    4. 
L  « to    5. 

C  9  to  10. 

Wednesday^  J«t°Jl- 


Compositions. 


Bra^lley's  Latin  ex- 
ercises. 


Howard's  Greek  ex- 


Thursday 


Friday 


9  to  10. 
10  toll. 

n  to  vi. 

2  to    3. 

3  to    .t. 
l^  4  to    5. 

r  9  to  10. 
10  to  11. 
1  11  to  13. 
'1  2  to  3. 
1  3  to  4. 
L  4  to    5. 

r  9  to  10. 
Saturday  J/j5i'^J'£ 


Say  Latin, 

Arithmetic. 

Say  Latin  grannuav. 

Prepare  Greek. 

Say  Greek,  French. 

Drawinjr. 

"Write  Greek. 
Say  Greek. 
Prepare  Latin. 
Say  Latin. 
Divinity. 
Write  Latin  rules. 

Say  Latin  repetition. 
Arithmetic. 
Say  Latin. 
Half  Holiday. 


Lessons  and  Composition's  during 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


SU.MMAKY  OF  LESSONS. 


Religious  • 

Latin  fframmar    -  .  - 

Latin  onnstruinji 

Greek  sratn mar  and  eonstruiu),; 

Ensli^h  history  -  -  . 

(Geography  ... 

Drawing  .  .  -  - 

French      -  -  -  . 


H  GUI'S. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday  - 


fSix  verees  of  the  New  Testament 
I  (committed  to  memory),  one  or 
{  two  chai)ters  (aceordiiip:  to  the 
I  len.i?th)  of  the  Bible  (Old  Testa- 
l.  ment),  Watts'  Scrii)ture  History. 
9  to  10.    Bible. 

Repetition  grammar 
(Latin). 

Geography. 

Latin  gi'aramar. 

(^(•oeraphy. 

Ijatin  couhtruinj:. 

Divinity. 

History. 

Arithmetic. 

J,atin  cramniar. 

Latin  cnnstruiujr, 

Latin  exercise. 

Jlistorv. 

Half  Holidav. 

French   (and  Latin  con- 
struing). 

( icogi-aphy. 

Portion     of    construing 
(committed  to  memorj') 

Histoi^-. 

Dictation. 

Repetition  construing. 

Di-awing  (and  Latin  gram- 
mar). 

Latin  gi*animar. 

Repetition  constiuing. 

French  a»ul  writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Latin     gnimmar.      (The 
verbs). 

Half  Holiday. 


10  to  U. 

11  to  12. 
2  to  3. 
:it»    4. 

r  0  to  10. 
i  10  to  It. 
;  11  to  12. 

2  to   S. 

{  :\  to   4. 

<)  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

r  9  to  10. 

1  10  toll. 
■{  11  to  12. 

2to  S. 
L  3  to  4. 
f  9  to  10. 
I  10  to  11. 

1  11  to  12. 

1    2  to    a. 

L  :i  to    4. 

r  9  to  lu. 

10  to  11. 

■i  11  to  12. 

I 


Henry's  First  Latin 
Book.    IstD. 

Four  exorcises. 

(An  exercise  being 
onchalf  of  the  "ex- 
ercise" 50  called). 


2nd  D. 
Howard's  Latin  Ex- 
ercises. 
Four  exercises. 


L 


SUMiTAEY  OF  LESSONS. 


Religious 

Latin  grammar 

Latin  construing 

English  history 

Gieograpliy 

jVi-ithmetic 

Writing 

Drawing 

Fi-ench 

Dictation 


Hours. 

-  2 

•    4 

-  6 
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CHELTENHAM   COLLEGE. 

Civil  and  Military  Department. 


TABLE  C. 


Return  of  the  Work  done  by  the  several  Forms  or  Divisions 


Authors  or  Books  used 
(not  being  mere  Books  of 
Reference),  j 

with  the  Editions.         I 


Authors 
or  Books  used, 
beiui^  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


i 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
viva  I'occ  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with  { 

the  Summer  Holidays 

1862. 


Method  of  hearinj^ 
the  Form. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 
the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Mathematical. 

Todhunter's  Algebra, 
Trigonometry,  Theory 
of  Equations,  Co-ord. 
Geometry  and  Conic 
Sections,  Statics,  Diife- 
rential  and  integral 
Calculus  ;  Parkinson's 
Mechanics  ;  Twisden's 
Mechanics ;  Pratt's  Me- 
chanics ;  Potter's  Hy- 
drostatics ;  Wrigley's 
Examples  in  Alathe- 
matics. 

Classical . 

The  Ojtford  editions  of 
Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
yEschylus,  Aristo- 

phanes,   Homer,    Taci- 
tus, Horace,  Virgil,  &c., 
Loug's   Edition    of 


Hutton's  Tables  of 
Logarithms  ;  Lid- 
deil  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon ; 
Riddle's  Latin 
Dictionary;  Spier's 
French  Dictionary; 
Black's  Edition  of 
Thienne's  German 
Dictionary. 


and 
Cicero. 

English. 

The  Student's  Hume  ; 
Adams'  English  Lan- 
guage ;  Latham's  Eng- 
lish Grammar ;  Guyot's 
Earth  and  Man;  Trench, 
English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent ;  Trencli,on  Words. 
French. 

Delille's  Grammar;  Contanseau's  Prosateurs, 
Mariette's  Half  Hours  of  Translation- 
German. 

Tiarks' Grammar ;  Schiller's  Don  Carlos  and 
Thirty  Years  War. 

Hindustani* 

Monier  Williams'  Introduction  to  Hindustani 
Grammar  and  Hindustani  Primer;  Forbes' 
Grammar,  Bagh  6  Bahar,  and  Hindustani 
Manual. 


N.B. — In  this  depart 

ment  of  the  College, 
and  especially  in  the 
two  upper  classes, 
the  work  consists 
chiefly  of  mathema- 
tics, theoretical  and 
practical,  physical 
science,  fortifica- 
tion, and  surveying. 
Classics  are  studied 
only  by  a  few  boys  who,  having  made 
considerable  progress  before  joining  the 
upper  special  classes,  are  enabled  to  con- 
tinue Latin  and  Greek  by  the  omission 
of  such  subjects  as  fortilication,  survey- 
ing, and  physical  science,  in  mathe- 
matics the  boys  of  the  first  class  are  in 
different  stages  of  proficiency,  but  during 
theschool  year  they  are  generally  enabled 
to  read  co-ordinate  Geometry  and  Conic 
Sections,  Statics  and  Dynamics,  Hydro- 
statics, and  some  few  boys  who  have 
greater  mathematical  talent  are  enabled 
to  read  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.  The  subjects  taught  in  the 
lower  classes  are  revised  in  the  first  class. 
Classics. 
There  have  been  three  boys  reading  Latin 
and    Greek  ;     they 


Maeaylay's  Fortification  ;  Straith's  Fortifica- 
tion ;  Col.  Jackson's  Surveying;  Hall's  De- 
scriptive Geometry;  Burchett's  Practical 
Geometry. 

Physical  Science. 

Wilson's  Chemistry  ;  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  on 
Electricity,  *  Magnetism,  and  Galvanism ; 
Lardner  on  Heat. 


have  read  Thucydi- 
des,  Books  II,  and 
III.,  Xenophon, 
Scrip.  Min.  (Hiero) 
and  Agisilaus,  ^s- 
chylus  Agam.,  Aris- 
tophanes (Nubes) ; 
Homer's  Odyssey, 
BookXXL;  Tacitus, 
Agricola ;  Juvenal, 
Satires  1,  2,  3,5, 10, 
13  ;  Horace,  Odes, 
Books  III.,  IV.,  and 
Epistles  ;  Virgil, 
Georgics  ;  Cicero, 
de  Senectute  and  de 
Amicitia. 

Macaulay's  Field  For- 
tification ;  Jackson's 
Surveying. 


Mathematics. — The  boys'  None. 

knowledge  of  Euclid  is 
tested  by  viva  voce  exa- 
minations,   the    figure 

being  drawn  progressively  as  the  proposition 
is  said,  and  drawn  sometimes  by  the  pupil, 
sometimes  by  the  master,  and  varied  from 
that  in  the  text  book  when  it  can  be  done. 
Sometimes  the  propositions  are  written  out, 
in  full  generally,  at  times  by  means  of 
the  margin  references,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  mental  repetition  of  the  proposition, 
and  enables  the  pupil  to  write  out  a  great 
many  propositions  in  a  very  short  time. 
Mathematical  subjects  of  an  analytical  cha- 
racter are  tested  chiefly  by  papers,  partly  by 
viva  voce  questioning.  Problems  are  worked 
before  the  master,  and  various  modes  of  solu- 
tion are  compared  and  discussed. 

Foriif  ration. —  Viva  voce  and  by  paper  ^  also 
constructions  of  plans,  profiles,  and  other 
sections,  with  the  calculations  of  dimensions. 

Survcf/intj. — Some  two  or  three  boys  selected 
in  rotation  set  up  and  adjust  the  surveying 
instruments,  the  theodolite,  prismatic  com- 
pass, or  other  instrument  employed  on  the 
survey  ;  these  make  the  observations  and 
announce  the  readir\gs,  which  the  others 
enter  in  their  field  book ;  sometimes  the 
readings  are  plotted  at  the  time  on  blocks 
previously  prepared,  and  in  this  case  the 
survey  and  the  plotting  ])roceed  simul 
taneously;  but  generally  the  entries  made 
in  the  field  books  are  plotted  on  the  return 
to  the  school,  where  the  finished  plan  of  the 
survey  is  made. 

Ilistor'j  and  such  like  subjects  are  tested  by 
oral  questioning  and  answers,  in  addition  to 
written  papers  ;  also  by  an  analysis  of  the 
lesson. 

Geometrical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry 
by  constructions  on  one,  two,  or  three  co- 
ordinate planes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem. 

English  Language  and  Literature,  by  written 
papers  and  essays. 


Robertson's  Church 
History  ;  Biunt's 
History  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  Adams' 
English  Language 
(about  three 

tourths);  Latham's 
English  Grammar; 
Guyot's  Earth  and 
Man  (about  a  half)  ; 
Macaulay's  Field 
Fortification ;  Jack- 
son's Military  Sur- 
veying. 


Euclid's  Elements;  Co- 
lenso's  Arithmetic ; 
Todhunter's  Algebra 
(2nd  edition')^  Todhun- 
ter's Trigonometry  ; 
Todhunter's  Theory  of 
Equations  ;  Cape's 

Course  (Vol.  I.,  Sth  edi- 
tion) \  Wrigley's  Exam- 
ples (6th  edition) ; 
Chambers'  Tables  of 
Logarithms. 

The  small  Oxford  editions 
of  Tacitus,  Homer,  Ho- 
race, Aristophanes,  Vir- 
gil ;  Cicero  {Long''s 
edition')  I  Holden's  Fo- 
liorum  Centurice  for 
composition ;  Student's 
Hume  ;  Adams'  Eng- 
lish Language;  Trench, 
English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, On  Words;  Mil- 
ton's Works,  verse. 

IModcrn  Languages,  &c. 
The  same  books  as  are 
used  in  the  First  Form. 


Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon ; 
Smith's  Latin 
Dictionary  ;  Con- 
tanseau's French 
Dictionary  ; 
Black's  German 
Dictionary. 


Mathematics. 
Arithmetic,  Euclid, 
Books  I.-VL,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigono- 
metry, Spherical 
Trigonometry  ; 
Theory  of  Equa- 
tions ;  Application 
of  Algebra  to  Geo- 
metry. 

Classics. 
Tacitus,  Agricola ; 
Horace,  Epistles  ; 
Virgil,  Georgics ; 
Cicero,  De  Senec- 
tute ;  Homer, 
Odvssey,  Books  XII. 
-XXL ;  Aristo- 
phanes, Nubes. 

English  Language, 
Literature,  ^-c. 
English,     Past      and 
Present,  by  Trench  ; 
English   Language, 
by  Adams;  Milton, 
Comus,       Lycidas, 
L'Allegro,  II   Pen 
seroso  ;         History 
from  the  Conqueror 
to  the  present  Time, 


The  second  class  consists 
of  two  divisions  (A) 
and  (B);  while  one 
division  is  engaged  in 

mathematics    with   the  

class  master,  the  other 

division  is  with  the  vice  master  in  classics  or 
English,  or  with  some  of  the  extra  masters 
in  French,  science,  drawing.  &c. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is  conducted 
orally  and  by  paper. 

In  Euclid  and  the  more  elementary  subjects 
the  class  is  arranged  before  the  master's 
desk,  and  questions  are  successively  ad- 
dressed in  order  to  each  boy.  If  any  boy  fail 
to  answer  his  question,  the  next  boy  attempts 
it,  and  if  he  tail,  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
some  boy  answers  it,  and  then  he  takes  the 
place  of  the  boy  to  whom  the  question  was 
originally  proposed,  all  the  others  going 
down  one  place. 

This  plan,  with  obvious  modifications,  is 
adopted  when  the  class  enters  on  a  new 
subject. 

In  the  solution  of  problems  and  examples, 
and  in  the  writing  out  of  book-work,  marks 
are  assigned  to  each  problem,  or  each  piece 
of  book- work,  and  the  boy  who  attains  the 
greatest  number  of  marks,  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  hour  of  lesson,  placed  at  the  head  of  t!ie 
fonn,  the  others  occupying  places  according 
to  their  marks. 


The  Student's  Hume, 
from    William    the  , 
Conqueror    to    the  I 
end  ;    Adams'  Eng-  ' 
lish   Language,  the 
whole        work  ;         I 
Trench's      English 
Past    and   Present, 
the     whole    work; 
Milton's  minor 

works  ;  Macaulay's 
Fortification,  chaps. 
i.-xi.  inclusive ; 
Euclid,  Books  V.  & 
VI.;  Algebra,  Tod- 
hunter's, c.  xliii. 
to  the  end  of  the 
work;  Todhunter's 
Plane  Trigonome- 
try, chap.  vi.  to  end 
of  Book;  Todhun- 
ter's Spherical  Tri- 
gonometry ;  Tod- 
hunter's theory  of 
Equations,  various 
portions ;  Cape's 
Slensuration. 


*  Throughout  the  Modern  Department  two 
Hindu:t3ni. 


Modern  Languages  are  learnt,  one  of  which  is  French  ;  the  other  is  either  German 
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during  the  Year  which  ended  with  the  Summer  Holidays,  1862. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


Thirty-six  essays. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


Traxslation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Mariette's  Half  Hours 
of  FrenchTranslation. 

Lord  Dover's  Lives 
into  German. 


Some  boys  of  the  class  study 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Heat  ;  others 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  j 
civil  drawing. 

Three  hours  weekly  are 
given  to  Physical  Science 
in  School,  and  two  hours 
to  preparation  of  an  even- 
ing. 

Drawing  of  all  kinds;  Free- 
hand Landscape,  Models, 
Perspective  and  Projections. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


Vivci  voce  and  by 
papers  in  por- 
tions of  the  text 
books  in  use,  in 
lectures  and  ex- 
periments pre- 
viously given, 
also  by  manipu-  > 
lation  by  the 
pupils  them- 
selves. 

By    drawing  be-  i 
fore  tlic  drawing  ' 
master  subjects 
chosen  by  him, 
and  by  executing 
drawings  in 

perspective,         ' 
from       models 
and     from    na- 
ture. 


Original. 

French  Language  and  Litera- 
ture— the  books  being,  De- 
lille's      Grammar,    Contan 
seau's  Prosateurs,  JIariette's 
Half  Hours  of  Translation. 

German  Language   and  Lite- 
rature. —  Tiarks'    Grammar 
and     Exercises;     Schiller's 
"  Don  Carlos." 

Hindustan  i  Language  and  TAte- 
raturc. — Forbes'     Cirannnar, 
Bagh    6  Bahar,  Hindustani 
Manual ;  Williams  (Monier) 
Hindustani    Primer,    Intro- 
duction       to       Hindustani 
Grammar. 

Physical  and  Natural  Science, 
— Heat,     Electricity,      and 
Magnetism  ;  Lardner's   Na- 
tural Philosophy,  and   Pri- 
vate Notes. 

Tw'o  hours  weekly  are  given 
to     I'hysical     Science      in 
School,  and    two  hours    to 
preparation  in  the  evening. 

Drawing  of  all  kinds  as  on 
the  First  Form. 

Examination  pa- 
pers       weekly, 
dictation,      and 
exercises. 

Examination  pa- 
pers  and   exer- 
cises. 

Viva     vncey     and 
written         exa- 
minations. 

Written  and  viva 
voce  questions. 

By   drawing    be- 
fore the  master 
subjects  chosen 
by  him,  and  by 
executing  draw- 
ings    iii      per- 
spective,    from 
modelsandlrom 
nature. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Modern  Foreign. 

Verse. 

' 

Prose. 

One      essay       every 
week. 

Translation. 

Verse. 

I 
I 
1 

Prose. 

A  piece  of  Englisli 
taken  friim  Hoklen's 
Foi.  Cent,  is  trans- 
lated     into     Latin 
every  ivcek  by  those 
boys      who     study 
Classics. 

One      piece      every 
week,  selected  from 
Hoklen\s  Fol.  Cent. 

French.  —  One     piece 
every  week  from  Mar- 
iette's Half  Honr?.  of 
Translation. 

German.  —  One    exer- 
cise every  week  from 
Tiark's  exercises. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

ivith  the  Editions. 


Authors 
or  Books  used, 
being  merelv 

Books 

of  Reference. 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations.        ) 


Authors  construed 

or  translated 
x^ivd  voccy  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the  Year 

ending  with 

jthe  Summer  Holidays, 

1S62. 


^lethod  of  hearing 
the  I-"orm. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

iias  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 
the  same  Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed  to 

to  Memorv, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Potts' Euclid;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic ;  Barnard 
Smith's  Arithmetic ; 
Colenso's  Algebra  ; 
Wrigley's  Examples  ; 
Chepmeli's  History  ; 
Edwards' English  Com- 
position ;  Jobister's 
Bookkce])ing;  Pinnock's 
Scripture  History 

(analysis)  ;  Cornweirs 
Geography ;  Tiarks' 
German  Grammar  and 
Exercises;  Ahn's  do.; 
Heimann's  Translation 
into  German ;  Goethe's 
Giitzvon  Berlichingen; 
Black's  German  Dic- 
tionary ;  Contanseau's 
Prosateurs ;  Delille's 
Grammar ;  Mariette's 
Half  Hours  of  Transla- 
tion ;  Contanseau's 
Dictionary. 


Composition  in  Eng- 
lish ;*  translation 
only  in  French  and 

■  (ierman, or  Hindus- 
tani ;Foibes'Manual 
and  Grammar  (Hin 
dustani)  ;  Monier 
Williams'  Rudi- 
ments and  Hindus- 
tani Primer. 


Dower's  Atlas.  i  Composition  in  Eng-    Each  boy  is  put  on  suc- 

cessively until  eren/ boy 
in  the  class  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing 
whether  he  can  con- 
strue the  lesson,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  he 
construes  the  passage 
that  accidtntalhj  faXHto 
him,  beginning  with  a 
different  boy  every  les- 
son. 

Every  boy  has  likewise  some  questions  in 
parsing,  as  far  as  the  time  will  allow,  and  the 
lesson  is  usually  finished  by  the  chief  portion 
being  construed  again  by  the  master  to  the 
class. 

Two  pages  of  the  Charterhouse  grammar 
are  usually  said  by  the  class,  each  b{)y  succes- 
sively saying  a  small  portion. 

When  a  boy  docs  not  answer  correctly,  the 
question  is  passed  on  until  answered  by 
another  boy  ;  a  fresh  (piestion  is  then  put  to 
the  same  boy  wlio  made  the  mistake,  and  the 
same  plan  is  followed  until  the  boy  who  made 
the  mistake  has  answered  some  question 
correctly,  to  ascertain  whether  the  first  mistake 
was  a  solitary  fault,  or  wjiether  he  knows  but 
little  about  the  lesson  at  all.  A  similar  plan  is 
adopted  in  hearing  a  proposition  of  Euclid. 
Places  are  not  taken  during  the  lesson,  but  the 
faults  are  reckoned  by  marks,  and  fresh  places 
are  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson, 
according  to  the  marks  of  the  last  lesson. 

The  first  division  have  said  the  4th  Book  of 
Euclid,  and  as  far  as  prop.  13  in  Book  VI. 

The  second  division  have  said  the  2nd  Book 
of  Euclid,  and  as  far  as  prop.  15,  Book  lU. 

The  third  division  onlv  a^  far  as  prop.  27, 
Book  1. 


Chepmeli's  History 
of  England,  from 
William  the  Con- 
queror to  Queen 
Anne ;  CornwelTs 
Geography  of  Eu 
rope,  including  the 
notes  and  observa- 
tions ;  Pinnock's 
Analysis  of  Scrip- 
ture History,  from 
2nd  Book  of  Kings 
to  Book  of  Esther, 
inclusive. 

This  would  be  the 
work  of  the  class, 
supposing  no 

change  or  absence 
of  pupils  during 
the  half-year. 


Various  portions  of 
Euclid,  according 
to  the  ability  and 
attainments  of  each 
individual. 


Euclid's  Elements  ;  Co- 
lenso's  Arithmetic ; 
Colenso's  Algebra ; 
Todhunter's  Trigono- 
metry; Wrigley's  Ex- 
amples ;  Chambers' 
Tables  of  Logarithms  ; 
Fix's  Examples  in 
.Arithmetic  ;  small 

Oxford  editions  or  An- 
thon's,  of  Horace,  Virgil, 
Cresar ;  Chepmeli's 
Course  of  History; 
Lennie's  English 

Grammar ;  Edwards' 
Composition, 

For  other  books  kcl* 
column  8. 


Horace,  Odes ; 

Ca?sar,  Commen- 
taries ;  Virgil, 
/Eneid  ;  about  two 

books  of  Ca'sar,jind 
two  books  of  the 
^Eneid  or  tif  the 
Odes. 


The  classes  consist  of 
boys  drafted  from  other 
classes  when  preparing 
for  the  military  exami- 
nations, and  of*  suitable 
age.  Being  of  diflerent 
capabilities  and  attain- 


In  History  the 
year's  work  will 
be  Chepmeli's 
Course,  from  the 
beginning  to  end 
of  English  His- 
tory. 


ments,  they  require  in-  I  In  geography, Corn 


dividual  attention 
mathematics.  History 
and  geography,  gene- 
rally written  answers 
to  viva  voce  questions 
given  to  the  class  on 
the  portion  prepared. 
Ill  Euclid,  out  of  the 
number  of  propositions 
prepared  by  each  boy 
for  each  lesson,  one  is 
selected  to  be  said  I'ivd 
voce  or  written  out  l)y 
him.  At  times,  more  are 
so  selected,  according 
to  circumstances,  as  in 
case  of  failure,  or  when 
receiving  the  last  finish 
for  examination. 

Jn  Alqehra,  Arithmetic,  and  Logarithms,  each 
boy  works  examples  on  paper,  and  comes  to  his  ' 
master  for  assistance,  as  required. 

In  Triifoi/cmetn/y  a  portion  of  the  book- work 
(previously  prepared),  is  given  to  be  written 
out.    Examples   worked   as     in    Algebra    and  , 
arithmetic. 

English  Grammar,  written  or  viva  voce 
answers  to  viva  voce  tjuestions,  and  written 
exercises. 


well,  from  begin 
ing  to  end  of 
British  Isles. 
In  English  Gram- 
mar, Lennie's, 
almost  through, 
with  some  of  the 
examples  for  cor- 
rection. 


As  the  capabilities 
and  attainments  of 
those  who  compose 
these  classes  are  so 
utterly  different, 
some,  when  admit- 
ted, being  almost 
ignorant  of  the  ele- 
ments of  mathe- 
matics, others  well 
advanced  and  of 
considerable  attain- 
ments, the  quantity 
of  work  done  must 
necessarily  vary 
largely  for  different 
individuals.  This, 
and  the  fact  that 
each  boy  is  taught  distinctly  from  others 
in  his  particular  work,  render  it  very 
difficult  to  assign  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  work  done.  j 

For  instance,  one  boy  has  been  several 
times  through  the  1st,  4th,  and  6th  Books 
of  Euclid,  lodhunter's  Trigonometry,  to 
end  of  chapter  xvi.,  omitting  chapters 
ix.,  xi.,  xii..  and  several  other  Articles. 

In  algebra,  most  of  the  miscellaneous 
examples  at  the  end  of  Colenso,  and  a 
few  examples  in  almost  everything  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  other 
examples  from  Wrigley. 

In  arithmetic,  stocks,  profit  and  loss, 
proportional  parts,  several  miscellaneous 
at  the  end  of  Colenso,  and  several  of  Fix's 
Examples. 

In  logarithms,  several  of  the  examples 
in  Wrigley. 

Another,  in  Euclid,  Books  L,  IL,  2  to  proposition  17  of  IIL 

Arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  practice,  proportion,  interest,  simple  and 
compound,  discount,  insurance,  stocks,  profit  and  loss,  and  proportional  parts,  and  several 
of  the  miscellaneous  in  Colenso. 

Algebra. — Elementary  rules,  fractions,  square  root,  and  simple  equations  of  1,  2,  and  3 
unknowns. 


*  Boys  who  have  been  in  the  class  previous  to  this  half-year  have  been  through  Edwards'  Exercises  from  the  fonnation  o?  smiple  sentences 
to  thccompositionof  essays.  Those  who  have  onlv  come  into  the  class  this  half-year  have  written  the  same  exercises,  as  far  as  Ex.  26,  bemg 
the  great  body  of  the  class.  The  last  who  joined  the  class  have  written  only  to  chapter  xii.  The  elder  ones,  who  are  intended  for  the 
Government  offices,  have  practised  precis-making,  and  forming  abstracts  of  corresponderce  from  the  official  Civil  Service  Reports. 
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The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  fan  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year.  * 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

ibniiinjT  Piirt  of  the  regular 

AVork  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  cither  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 
Proficiency  in 

such 
'  other  Subjects.'* 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek, 


Jlodern  Foreign. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


Prose.  Exercises  and  short  narra- 
tions and  descriptions, 
with  an  occasional  essay, 
according  to  the  power 
of  each  individual.  The 
quantities  are  given  on 
page  1,  column  3. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None, 


French  and  German,  or 
Hindustani,  according 
to  the  requirements  of 
each  individual. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


The  subjects  of  instruction  in 

this  class  would  vary  uith 
the  requirements  of  the 
office  the  pupil  was  intended 
for. 

If  a  boy  were  intended  for  an 
office  where  book-keeping 
was  an  important  feature  of 
his  future  examination,  he 
would  devote  more  hours  a 
week  than  specified  above, 
while  others,  who  might 
require  more  advanced 
mathematicsor  Latin,  would 
be  employed  in  the  latter 
subjects. 

In  book-keeping  some  boys 
have  gone  almost  through 
the  system  of  double  entry, 
others  have  only  finished 
single  entry,  aiid  some  have 
only  practised  commercial 
forms,  with  the  beginning 
of  single  entry. 

In  arithmetic  the  more  ad- 
vanced are  continually  prac- 
tised in  arithmetical  pro- 
blems connected  with  all 
the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
while  some  are  still  learning 
the  single  rule  of  three  and 
practice. 


Original. 


Verse. 


Pros 


English. 


An    occasional    piece    of 
composition,  or  a  letter. 


Latin. 


Greek.  Modern  Foreign, 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Viva  voce  and  MTit- 
ten  exercises. 


F/ua  voce  and  writ-[ 
ten  exercises. 


I'iva  voce  and  writ- 
ten exercises. 


Written  answers. 


Vi 


ri 


Books  used. 
French    L/angiiar/v.  —  Delille's 

Grammar  ;         Contansau's 

Prosateurs ;         Marriette's 

Half  Hours  of  Translation, 

and  Burnet's  Idioms, 
German   Langmufc.  —  Tiarks' 

Gennan    Grammar ;   Ahn's 

First  German  Course. 
Hindustani.- — Forbes'  Bagh  6- 

Bahar;        Grammar       and 

IManual ;   Williams'    Gram- 
mar and  Primer. 
Science. — Page's      Geology  ; 

Lardner's  Heat,  and  private 

notes. 
Fortification. — Macaulay, 
Geometrical  Drawing. — Wi  n- 

ter's  Practical  Geometry. 
Divinift/.  —  Bible  ;     Prayer- 

Book  ;    Riddle's     Scripture 

History  ;l{obertson's  Church 

History, 

Amount  of  Wouk.  i 

In  French. — Delille's  Grammar,  accidence  ' 
and  syntax  ;  Prosateurs,  translation  of  about  200 
pages  (different  pieces)  ;  Half  Hours  of  Transla-  , 
tion,  about  100  pages  of  diflcrent  pieces;  ; 
Brunei's  Idiom:^,  three  exercises  written  a  week,  , 
lessons  of  grammar,  idioms,  and  construing  in 
class. 

German. — Translation,  5  fables  in  Tiarks' 
Grammar;  grammar,  irregular  reflective  verbs, 
exercises. 

Science. — Parts  of  geology  and  the  whole  ofheat. 

Fortification. — Ch.  v.  to  xi.  (incl.),  and  ch.  i., 
JIacaulay. 

Practical  Geometry, — Part  I.,  Winter's, 

Hindustani. — By  various  members  of  the  class; 
Williams' Primer,  words  learned  and  transposed 
into  Hindustani  characters  ;  introduction  to 
grammar  Tiearly  gone  througli  ;  Forbes'  Manual, 
exercises  done  ;  grammar,  a  fe\v  stories  ;  Bagh  6 
Bahar,  about  10  pages  as  the  maximum. 

Divinity. — 50  pages  of  the  Church  History. 


A  great  portion 
oi  the  work  of 
this  class  being 
done  on  paper 
at  their  seats, 
and  each  indi- 
vidual in  arith- 
metic, composi- 
tion, precis,  or 
abstract  making, 
studying  by 
himself,  owing 
to  their  different 
degrees  of  at- 
tainment and 
ability,  the  in- 
dividual pro- 
ficiency is  ascer- 
tained by  obser- 
vation of  indi- 
vidual progress. 

The  same  method 
is  adopted  in 
arithmetic  and 
book-keeping. 
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Authors  or  Books  used 

not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


2. 

Authors, 

or  Books  used, 

being  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


3. 

Authors  construed 

or  translated 
vwa  voce,  and  the 

Quantity  of 
each  in  the  Year 

ending  vith 
the  Summer  Holi- 
days 1862. 


JMuthod  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  Lessons. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

]\Iemory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter  have 

been  committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same  Year. 


Potts'  Euclid  ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic ;  Barnard 
Smith's  Arithmetic ; 
Pix's  Examples  in 
Arithmetic ;  Colenso's 
Algebra,  Part  I. ;  Tod- 
hunter's  Algebra; 
Wrigley's  Examples ; 
Todhunter's  Trigono- 
metry; Student's  Hume; 
Cornwell's  Geography; 
Riddle's  Scripture  His- 
tory ;  Contanseau's  Pro- 
sateurs  ;  Mariette's 
Half  Hours  of  French 
Translation. 

Delille's  French  Gram- 
mar ;  Brunet's  French 
Idioms. 

Tiarks'  German  Gram- 
mar; Ahn's  Exercises; 
Chambers'  First  Read- 
ing Book ;  Schiller's 
Don  Carlos,  or  Forbes' 
Hindustani  Grammar; 
Forbes'    Manual ;    Mo- 

'  nier  Williams'  Gram- 
mar; Ditto  Primer. 

Page's  Treatise  on  Geo- 
logy ;  Heather  on  the 
Use  of  Instruments ; 
Winter's  Practical  Geo- 
metry, Part  1. 

Robertson's  Church  His- 
tory, Morell's  Gram- 
mar, and  Analysis  of 
Sentences. 


Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms (Cham- 
bers') ;  Dower's 
School  Atlas ;. 
C  o  n  t  a  n  s  e  a  u's 
French  Diction- 
ai-y. 


Mathematics  being 
the  basis  of  educa- 
tion in  this  Depart- 
ment, the  mathe- 
matical work  is 
given  in  this  co- 
lumn. 
Euclid,  Definitions 
of.  Book  v.,  and 
Books  L,  IL,  HI., 
IV.,  VL,  revised 
witli  deductions  ; 
Arithmetic  (re- 
vised) ;  Todhunter's 
Algebra,  Chapters 
xxxiv.-xliii.  inclu- 
sive(omitting  chap- 
ter xl.),  with  book 
work  proofs.  Solu- 
tion uf  Triangles, 
with  Heights  and 
Distances  and  Geometrical  Proofs  of 
Rules ;  Todhunter's  Plane  Trigonometrj', 
Chapters  i.-vii.  inclusive. 
Those  who  study  classics  read  Horace, 
.Tuvenal,  or  some  other  Latin  author, 
three  or  four  times  a  week  with  the 
Classical  ISIaster  of  the  Department. 
Portions  of  the  French  and  German  Read- 
ing Books  are  translated  by  the  class 
with  the  French  and  German  masters. 


This  class  is  divided  into  None, 

two  sections,  A.  and  B. 

The     work    given     in  I 

paper  C.  is  that  of  the  section  A.,  but  the 
work  of  section  B.  is  in  every  respect  analo- 
gous to  it,  only  so  arranged  that  while  one 
division  is  with  the  class  master  the  other  is 
either  with  an  extra  master  or  is  preparing 
work  at  their  desks.  The  pupils  ordinarily 
remain  in  each  section  for  one  half  year, 
and  each  is  under  absolute  tuition  for  26 
hours  in  each  week. 

At  this  point  in  the  department,  classics  are 
entirely  discontinued,  except  as  a  voluntary 
study;  and  no  construing  or  translatmg 
lessons  are  therefore  done  by  the  class,  ex- 
cepting by  those  few  boys  who  carry  on  the 
study  with  the  Classical  Master, 

In  history,  geography,  and  Euclid  lessons, 
mistakes  are  passed  round  the  class  for  cor- 
rection, and  the  boys  take  places  at  the 
time,  and  the  order  is  entered  in  a  book  at 
the  end  of  the  hour.  In  history  and  geo- 
graphy lessons  each  boy  is  asked  about  five 
or  six  questions.  In  Euclid  everi/  hoy  is  re- 
quired to  say  the  whole  or  part  of  a  propo- 
sition, and  to  answer  questions  arising  out 
of  the  lesson. 

In  the  other  subjects  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion, the  rule,  both  as  regards  its  proof  and 
its  ijracticc,  is  explained  by  the  master  with 
the  aid  of  a  black  board,  and  this  lesson  is 
then  made  the  subject  of  question  and 
answer,  and  of  general  examination,  until 
the  master  believes  that  it  is  adequately 
understood.  Examples  are  then  worked 
by  boys  both  at  home  and  at  their  seats, 
which  are  brought  up  to  class.  The  master 
discusses  the  several  examples,  and  attaches 
a  value  in  marks  to  each.  The  boys  reckon 
these  for  themselves,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
hour  the  master  looks  over  each  individual's 
exercise,  makes  any  observations  on  them 
he  thinks  requisite,  and  then  enters  in  his 
book  the  order  of  the  class  as  determined 
by  the  numberof  marks  obtained  from  these 
exam])lus. 


The  Student's  Hume, 
from  1066  A.D.  to 
1485  A.D. 

Cornwell's  Geogra- 
phy, as  far  as  re- 
lates to  Africa, 
America,  and 

Oceania,  including 
both  the  physical 
and  political  geo- 
graphy of  the  se- 
veral countries. 

Robertson's  Church 
Historj'. 

Morelf's  Grammar 
and  Analysis  of 
Sentences. 

Riddle's  Scripture 
History,  from  the 
History  of  David  in 
Chapter  xxix.  to 
the  end  of  the  Gos- 
pel History  in  Chap- 
ter xlvii. 


Potts'  Euclid;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic  ;  Colenso's 
Algebra ;  Riddle's  Scrip- 
ture History  ;  Anthon's 
Caesar;  Student'sHume; 
CornweU's  Geography; 
Wrigley's  Examples. 

French,  German,  Hin- 
dustani, and  Physical 
Science ;  the  same 
books  as  in  the  IIL  A 
andB. 


Dower's  Atlas ; 
Cornwell's  Atlas ; 
Riddle's  Latin 
Dictionarv. 


Ca-sar,  V.,  1-30  ; 
Do.  VL,  1-30;  Eu- 
clid, Books  I.-VI. ; 
Colenso's  Arithme- 
tic (to  end) ;  Co- 
lenso's Algebra, 
chap,  i.-xiii.;  Stu- 
dent's Hume,  chap. 
v.-ix.  ;  Cornwell's 
Geography  (Asia)  ; 
French  Grammar, 
Accidence  and  part 
of  Syntax ;  Con- 
tanseau's Prosa- 
teurs,  about  200 
pages ;  Half  Hours 
of  Translation,  80 
pages  ;  Brunet's 
Idioms,  30  pages ; 
Tiarks'  German 
Grammar  to  end 
of  irregular  verbs ; 
Ahn's  German 

Reader,  6  pages. 

Science  :  Pneuma- 
tics ;  Eleclvicity, 
voltaic  and  fric- 
tional. 


Each  boy  is  put  on  suc- 
cessively, beginning  at 
the  top  of  the  class.  If 
the  boy  who  is  on 
makes  a  mistake,  or 
cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  such 
question  is  passed  down 
the  class  till  it  is  an- 
swered, and  the  boy 
who  answers  it  cor- 
rectly takes  the  place 
of  the  one  to  whom  it 
was  first  put. 

The  abovfe  method  is 
adopted  both  in  hearing 
Euclid,  and  also  in 
Latin,  History,  and 
Geography. 

The  lessons  in  arithme- 
tic and  algebra  are 
done  on  paper. 


None. 


None. 
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The  Kinda  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


8. 

Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

forming  part  of  tlie  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone  over 

in  the  same  Year. 


Methods 

employed  to 

test 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such 

"other  Subjects.' 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin. 


None. 


None. 


Greek. 


Modem  Foreign. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


!  Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Those  who  study  classics  -^^rite  Latin  or 
Greek  exercises,  or  both,  for  the  classical 
master  of  the  Department,  varying  in 
each  case  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
particular  boy. 


None. 


None. 


None 


Mariette's  Half  Hours 
of  French  Transla- 
tion ;  Ahn's  Gennan 
Exercises. 


Geology  and  Mineralogy ; 
two  hours  in  each  week. 
In  this  class  the  instruction 
in  these  subjects  is  com- 
pleted, so  that  the  boys  may 
commence  the  study  of  ex- 
perimental sciences  on  their 
promotion. 


Drawing  Lessons  (two  hours 
per  week). 


Plan    Drawing    (two    hours 
per  week). 


In  one  lesson  cer- 
tain subjectmat- 
ter  is  dictated 
to  the  class;  this 
they  are  expect- 
ed to  prepare, 
and  in  this  they 
are  examined 
the  following 
lesson.  They 
are  also  exa- 
mined in  a  por- 
tion of  Page's 
Text  Book  of 
Geology. 

One  of  these 
hours  is  devoted 
to  perspective 
drawing  and  in- 
struction in  per- 
spective ;  the 
other  to  draw- 
ing in  pencil, 
chalk,  or  water 
colours,  from 
copies  or  mo- 
dels, as  each 
particular  case 
suggests. 

For  one  of  these 
lessons  a  por- 
tion of  Winter's 
Practical  Geo- 
metry is  pre- 
pared, and  the 
boys  are  exa- 
mined in  that 
portion.  The 
second  hour  is 
devoted  entirely 
to  the  practice 
of  plan  drawing. 


Oricixal. 


English. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


Latin. 


None. 


None. 


Greek. 


None. 


None. 


Modem  Foreign. 


Winter's  Practical  Geometry 

(two  hours  a  week). 
I  Drawing  Lessons  (two  hours 
I    per  week). 


None. 


Plan    Drawing    (two    hours 

per  week). 
I  Pneumatics   and  Electricity 
j     (two  hours  per  week). 


Examination  pa- 
pers. 

The  methods  em- 
ployed in  test 
ing  individual 
proficiency,  the 
same  as  in  the 
III.  A  and  B. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


Non 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Mariette's  Half  Hours 
of  French  Transla- 
tion; Ahn's  German 
Exercises. 
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Authors  or  I'ooks  used 

(not  being  mere  Books  of 

Reference), 

with  the  Editions. 


Potts'  Euclid  (six  books) ; 
Colenso's  Algebra ; 

Colenso's  Arithmetic ; 
Wrigley's  Examples  ; 
Sinclair's  Questions  on 
the  Church  Catechism  ; 
Riddle's  Scripture 

History ;  Chepmell's 
Course  oi'  History ; 
CornwelTs  Geography; 
Anthon's  Ca'sar  (notes 
at  the  end) ;  Charter- 
house Latin  Grammar  j 
Contanseau's  Prosa- 
teurs  et  Poetes  Fran- 
9ais  ;  Delille's  French 
Grammar ;  Ahn's  First 
German  Course  ; 

Tiarks'  German  Gram- 
mar;  Dr.  Ahn's  First 
German  Reading  Book; 
Forbes'  Hindustani 

Grammar  and  Jlanual; 
Monier  Williams' 

Grammar  (Hindustani), 
and  Hindustani  Primer; 
Heather's  Treatise  on 
Mathematical  Instru- 
ments. 


Authors 
or  Books  used, 
being  merely 

Books 

of  Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  construed 

or  translated 

viva  voccj  and  the 

Quantity  of 

each  in  the 

Year  ending  with 

the  Summer 

Holidays  1S62. 


^Method  of  hearing  the 

Form 

in  such  Lessons. 


Ainsworth's  Latin 
Dictionary;  Corn- 
well's  Atlas ; 

Contanseau's 
French  Dic- 

tionary ;  Black's 
German  Dic- 
tionarv. 


Ca-sar,  Bell.  Gall., 
one  Book. 

Mathematics  is  given 
in  this  column  as 
being  the  principal 
subject  of  the 
Department. 

Euclid,  Books  I.-IV., 
with  deductions. 

Algebra^  Surds  and 
Quadratic  Equa- 
tions. 

Arithmetic,  Square 
and  cube  root, 
stocks,  discount, 
simple  and  com- 
pound interest. 

Portions  of  the 
French  and  Ger- 
man Reading 
Books. 


Authors  whose 

Language  has  been 

committed  to 

Memory,  and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same  Year. 


Authors  whose 

Substance 
and  Matter  have 
been  committed  to 
IVIemory,  and  the 
Quantity  of  each 
in  the  same  Year. 


None. 


In  Latin  the  lesson  is 
construed  by  about 
live  or  six  boys  chosen 
at     random ;    and     if 

necessary     a      second 
timeby  others.  There-  I 

mainderof  the  hour  is  | 

occupied  with  parsing 
or  grammar,  the  boys  taking  places  when- 
ever a  mistake  is  made  which  the  master 
passes  on.  The  places  are  entered  in  a  mark 
book  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  A  similar 
method  of  taking  places  is  followed  in 
Euclid.  Two  to  five  propositions  are  pre- 
pared out  of  school  generally  chosen  from 
two  different  books.  The  enunciations  are 
to  be  known  word  for  word,  the  demonstra- 
tions stej)  for  step.  The  h'gures  are  drawn 
by  the  Master  on  the  black  board  as 
the  construction  is  given,  generally  with 
different  letters  and  shape  from  those  in 
the  text  book.  In  Algebra  and  Arithmetic 
the  first  half  of  the  "up  "  hour  is  generally 
devoted  to  teaching  new  work,  or  to  work- 
ing examples  on  the  board  which  the  class 
has  failed  to  master,  the  remainder  to  the 
working  by  the  class  of  examples  upon 
the  subject  taught  in  the  first  half.  The 
"  down  "'  liours  are  spent  in  working  ex- 
amples generallyabout  equally  chosen  from 
books  to  which  the  boys  have  answers,  and 
other  sources. 
These  are  corrected  out  of  school,  and 
returned  to  the  boys  at  the  next  "up" 
hour  of  the  subject ;  the  marks  being 
entered  in  the  mark  book. 


Chepmell's  History 
of  England ;  A. 
Henry  VIIL  to  the 
endj'B.  William  I. 
to  James  I. 

Riddle's  Scripture 
History;  A.  Second 
half  of  Part  I.;  B. 
first  half  ditto. 

Sinclaii''s  Questions, 
about  30  pages, 
nt)tes  and  refe- 
rences. 

First  lit)  i)ages  of 
Heather  on  Mathe- 
matical Instru- 
ments. 

Cornwell's  Geo- 
graphy; A.  Italy, 
Hindustan ;  B. 

France  to  end  of 
Eiu'ope. 


r 


Potts"  Euclid,  edit.  1860; 
Colcnso's  Arithmetic, 
edit,  last ;  Colenso's 
Algebra  edit.  1860; 
Caesar  (^O.rfurd  and 
Anthon's  edit.);  Chcp- 
mell's  English  History ; 
(edit.  last)  ;  Cornwell's 
Geography  (edit,  last) ; 
Riddle's  Scripture 

History  (edit.  10th) 
Charterhouse  Latin 
Grammar  (edit.  1857); 
Ahn's  German  Me- 
thod, (edit.  1861);  Dr. 
Tiarks'  Introductory 
Grammar  (edit.  ISGl); 
DcliUe's  French  Gram- 
mar, (edit.  1.S60);  Pro- 
sateurs  et  Poetes  Fran  • 
yais  by  Contanseau, 
edit.  1S62;  Hindustani 
Primer  by  Monier 
Williams ;  Forbes' 

Hindustani  (irammar ; 
Forbes'  Hindustani 

^Manual  ;  Hudiments  of 
Hindustani  bv  Monier 
Williams,  M..\. 


ConnvelTs  School 
Atlas  (Black's); 
Theime's  Ger- 
man Dictionary, 
edit.  1860;  Kid- 
dle's English- 
Latin  and  Latin- 
English  Diction- 
ary, new  edit  ion  ; 
Contanseau's 
French  Dic- 

tionary ;     Spier's 
French  Dic- 

tionary, new  edit. 


I 


V. 

Ciesar,  Bool;  IV.,  ch. 
XXV.  to  the  end, 
and  ch.  i.  to  vi.  in- 
clusive. 

VL 

Ca-'sar,  Book  IV.,  ch. 
i.  to  xvii.  inclusive. 


Ca-sar.  Each  boy  has  a 
portion  to  translate, 
and  after  or  during 
translation  questions 
in  grammar  are  asked. 

EurVid  is  heard  in  class, 
but  each  boy  has  a  pro- 
position, or  part,  if  the 
proposition  is  too  long 
for  the  whole  class  to 
repeat  during  the  hour. 

History  and  Geography. 
By  questions  given  on 
a  lesson  previously 
prepared.  In  geography 
each  boy  has  his  atlas 
open  during  the  lesson. 

Arithnietir  and  Algebra. 
By  each  boy  in  the 
class  working  every 
example.  When  any 
difficulty  occurs,  it  is 
explained  either  in- 
dividually, or  to  the 
class  on  the  black- 
board as  the  case  may 
be. 

In  each  lesson  the 
number  of  mistakes 
are  marked,  (except  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra, 
and  then  the  number 
of  sums  done)  and 
added  up  at  the  end  of 
such  lesson,  and  the 
places  marked  accord- 
ingly. 


None. 

Euclid,  Books  L,  \\., 
HI.,  with  deduc- 
tions. 
Arithmetic  to  the 
Appendix  in  Co- 
lenso. 
Colenso's  Algebra,  Part  I.  to  the  end  of 

chapter  viii. 
English  History,  from  Henry  VilL  about 

100  pages. 
Geography,      England,      Scotland,     and 
Ireland. 

VL 
Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.  with  deductions. 
Colenso's  Arithmetic  to  Ex.  64. 
Colenso's  Algebra,  Part   I.  to  the  end  of 

chapter  vi. 
English  History  from  Edward  HI.,  about 

100  pages. 
Geography,  from  the  beginning  about  60 

pages. 
Divinity :  — 

Bible  (various  parts). 
Prayer  Book,  do. 

Sincliiir  on  Catechism,  say  50  pages, 
same  for  both  classes. 
Delille's    French    Grammar,    about    200 

pages. 
Contanseau's  Prosateurs,  about  \J0  pages. 
German,  5th  and  6th  classes. 
Grammar  as    far  as   the   regular  verbs. 
(Tiarks');  translation  6  pages  "  Tiarks' 
Introductory'  Reader." 
Williams'    Introduction     to     Hindustani 
Grammar,  gone  through  almost ;  trans- 
position from  English  into  Hindustani. 
Also  exercises   in   Forbes'  Manual,  and 
18  stories  from   the  reading  lessons  in 
Forbes'      Hindustani      Grammar,     and 
words    learnt   and  written  in  character 
from  Williams'  Primer. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


CHELTENHA:\r  CoLLEGE. 

Civil  and  Military  Depiirtment. 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  the  same  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Listruction 

forming  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amoimt  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone  over 

in  the  same  Year. 


9. 

Methods 

employed  to 

te5:t 

individual 

Proficiency  in 

such 

"other  Subjects.' 


Original. 


Enfflisl). 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


Traxslatiox. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


Exercises  from  Delilles 
French  Grammar, 
and  Tiarks'  German 
Grammar. 

Forbes's  Manual  of 
Hindustani. 


Drawiiig^  2  hours  per  week. 
Gc'ontetrical    Drawing,      one 

hour, 
I-renc/i,  three  hours. 
German    or  Hindustani,    (at 

the   choice   of  the  parent) 

two  hours. 
Divinity.  One  hour  with  the 

class  master,  and  one  with 

the  theological  tuto 


Originai,. 


I  Drawing  "  hours  a  week. 


English, 


Latin. 


Verse. 


Greek. 


By 


IModern  Foreiffu. 


Tbanslatiox. 


Verse. 


Prose, 


Exercises  from  DeliUe's 
French  Grammar, 
and  Tiarks*  German 
Grammar. 


iy  drawing  in 
the  presence  of 
drawing  master, 
from  copies,  or 
from  models 
selected  by  him. 
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Table  C. — continued. 


Authors  or  Books  used 
(not  being  mere  Books  of 
Reference), 
with  the  Editions. 


O 

ffl 


Authors 

or  Books  used, 

being  merely 

Books  of 

Reference, 

including  Maps 

and 

Illustrations. 


Authors  read  in  the 

Year  ending 

with  the  Summer 

Holidays  1862. 


Method  of  hearing  the 
Form  in  such 

Lessons. 


Caesar  (^Oxford  edition)', 
Henry's  1st  Latin  Book; 

Colenso's  Arithmetic ; 
Oram's  Examples  in 
Arithmetic  ;  Colenso's 
Algebra,  Part  L  ;  Fos- 
ter's Examples  in  Alge- 
bra ;  Chepmell's  His- 
tory ;  Darton's  Geo- 
graphy ;  Potts'  Euclid  ; 
Watts'  Scripture  His- 
tory ;  Contanseau's 
Prosateurs  ;  Forbes' 
Hindustani  Grammar ; 
Forbes'  Hindu  Manual. 


Charterhouse  Latin 
Grammar ;  Cham- 
bers' Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  Corn- 
well's  Atlas ;  Con- 
tanseau's  French 
Dictionary;  De- 
lillc's  French 

Grammar;  Ahn's 
German  ]\Iethod ; 
Tiarks'  Gem\an 
Granmiar;  Rudi- 
ments of  Hindu- 
stani Grammar 
(M.  Williams). 


CEBsar      IL,     1-20  ; 

Colenso's  Arith- 
metic, from  com- 
mencement to  end 
of  Chap.V. ;  Foster's 
Algebra  to  end  of 
Simultaneous  Equa- 
tions ;  Potts'  Eu- 
clid, Book  I. 


Authors  whose 

Language 

has  been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the  Quantity 

of  each  in 
the  same  Year. 


6. 

Authors  whose 

Substance 

and  Matter   have 

been  committed 

to  Memory, 

and  the 

Quantity  of  each 

in  the  same 

Year. 


Each    boy    translates    a 
small    portion    of   the 

lesson,  errors  being 
corrected  by  the  boys 
below  him,  and  marks 
given  for  each  error. 

The  boy  at  the  head  of  the  class  always  begins, 
but  not  always  at  the  first  portion  of  the 
chapter.  Questions  in  parsing,  &c.  are  after- 
wards asked  of  the  class  in  order,  and  the 
lesson  translated  by  the  master.  Any  pecu- 
liar difficulty  in  the  lesson  which  has  to  be 
prepared  for  next  time  is  then  noticed  and 
explained. 

In  Euclid,  a  portion  is  said  by  each  boy,  viz., 
either  the  whole  of  a  short  proposition,  or 
the  construction  or  demonstration  of  a  longer 
one.  Errors  are  corrected  as  a  rule  by  the 
boys  in  turn,  but  any  boy  is  liable  to  be 
asked  to  correct,  irrespective  of  his  position 
in  the  class,  should  he  seem  inattentive. 

History  and  Geography  are  heard  viva  voce, 
errrors  being  corrected  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Euclid.  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  a 
sum  is  worked  on  the  black  board  by  the 
master ;  a  similar  sum  is  then  worked  by 
the  boys. 

If  the  majority  perform  the  work  correctly, 
the  errors  of  the  rest  arc  pointed  out ;  if 
most  of  the  sums  are  wrong,  it  is  worked  on 
the  board  and  explained  by  the  master.  A 
series  of  sums  are  then  dictated  to  be  worked 
in  the  ensuing  hours  by  the  boys  at  their 
desks. 


Chepmell's  Historj' 
of  England  from 
commencement  to 
Edward  IH.  ;  Dar-^ 
ton's  Geography 
from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  British 
Isles  ;  Watts'  Scrip- 
ture History,  chap, 
vii.  to  xix. ;  Potts' 
Euclid,  Book  I. 


The  work  of  the  7th  and  8th  classes  is  nearly 
the  same,  one  class  occupying  the  time  of 
the  master  while  the  other  is  at  work  at  the 
desks. 


Pinnock's  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  Hogarth's  Out- 
lines of  Geography ; 
New  Latin  Reading 
Book;  Henry's  1st  La- 
tin Book  (^Arnold); 
Charterhouse  Latin 

Grammar ;  Colenso's 
Arithmetic  ;  Hopkins' 
Orthographical  Exer- 
cises ;  Watts'  Scripture 
History  ;  Potts'  Euclid ; 
Foster's  Algebra;  De- 
lille's  Beginner  s  Own 
French  Book. 


Hall's  Elementary 
Atlas ;  a  Diction- 
ary of  the  words 
used  is  added  at 
the  end  of  the 
Books  for  trans- 
lation and  com- 
position respec- 
tively. 


New  Latin  Reading 
Book,  about  ISO 
lines  each  half  year. 

The  quantity  of  work 
in  other  more  im- 
portant subjects 
taught  in  this  class 
is  as  follows  :  — 

Colenso's  Arithmetic, 
about  eopa^seacli 
half  year ;  Foster's 
Algebra,  about  19 
pages  each  half 
year. 


Church  of  England 
Catechism  and  the 
Collect  and  Gos- 
pel for  the  week. 


Txitui  Construing.^The 
class  being  placed  as 
marked  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  lesson, 
each  boy  in  his  turn  is 
called  to  read  over,  then 
to  translate  a  very  short  passage.  After 
every  possible  justice  is  done  to  the  con- 
strumg,  the  parsing  is  asked  in  the  same 
order.  All  questions  of  construing  and 
parsing  are  passed  regularly  down  the  class, 
and  places  are  taken  accordi  ng  to  the  answers  , 
given  and  corrections  made.  j 

Euclid. — An  hour  in  the  evening  and  half  an 
hour  in  school  is  given  to  the  study  and  pre- 
paration of  the  new  lesson,  which  in  these 
classes  of  beginners  is  usually  not  more  than 
one  of  the  easiest  propositions.  Each  boy  is 
called  to  say  the  whole  or  about  an  equal 
portion  of  the  proposition,  following  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  words  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  text.  Frequent  repetitions  are 
of  course  necessary,  and  special  care  is  taken 
that  the  definitions,  postulates,  and  axioms 
are  constantly  revised. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra, — A  lesson  consists, 
first,  in  examining  the  hour's  work  pre- 
scribed at  the  close  of  the  previous  lesson, 
pointing  out  errors,  and  giving  each  boy 
credit  in  marks  for  the  immber  of  sums  he 
has  done.  Each  boy  is  required  to  show  a 
fair  amount  of  work.  When  qualified  to 
proceed  to  a  new  rule,  it  is  explained  and 
illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  working 
out  u-ith  the  boys  an  example  of  every 
variety.  The  operation  is  compared  with 
the  rule,  and  explained  in  every  step  while 
any  difficulty  seems  to  remain. 
The  class  is  then  exercised  on  this  and  the 
preceding  rules,  and  marks  given  for  correct 
work.  7'he  above  is  a  sketch  of  the  method 
of  teaching  our  more  important  subjects. 


\\  atts'  Scripture  His- 
tory, about  50  pages 
each  half  year  ;  Pin- 
nock's History  of 
England,  about  125 
pages  each  half 
year ;  Hogarth's 
Outlines  of  Geogra- 
phy, first  64  pages 
(repeated  each  half 
year)  ;  Potts'  Eu- 
clid, first  20  propor- 
tions each  half  year ; 
Charterhouse  Latin 
Grammar  to  the  end 
of  Part  I.  repeated  ; 
Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  (various 

parts). 


Taught  by  the  same  master. 
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Cheltenham  College. 
Civil  and  Military  Department 


The  Kinds  and  Quantities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given)  of  Composition  done 
in  the  Form  in  thoisame  Year. 


Other  Subjects  of  Instruction 

fonning  Part  of  the  regular 

Work  of  the  Form,  and 

taught  either  by  Lecture, 

Demonstration,  Experiment, 

or  Observation,  with  the 

Amount  of  Time  devoted  to 

them,  or  of  Ground  gone 

over  in  the  same  Year. 


IMethods 
employed  to 

test 

individual 

I*ruficiency  in 

such  "other 

Subjects." 


Original. 


English. 


Verse. 


None, 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


None. 


Prose. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


None. 


None. 


Prose. 


None 


Henry's    1st     Latin 
Book,  Ex,  1-30. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


French  and  German  are 
taught  for  two  hours  a  week 
each  by  distinct  masters. 

One  or  two  boys  on  the  ave- 
rage learn  Hindustani. 

In  the  half  year  about  20 
pages  of  Contanseau's  Pro- 
sateurs  are  translated,  and 
Delille's  Grammar  is  read 
up  to  about  p.  130. 

In  Gemian  from  30  to  40  of 
Ahn's  Exercises  are  written 
during  the  half  year,  and 
Tiark's  Grammar  is  read  to 
the  end  of  pronouns. 

Drawing,  2  hours  a  week 
for  each  class. 


Ahn's  German  and 
Delille's  French  Exer- 
cises. 


Original. 


English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Modern  Foreign. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Translation. 


Verse. 


Prose. 


Ilenrv's  1st  Latin 
Hook,  about  y5  ex- 
ercises each  half 
year. 


Delille's  Beginner's 
Frtncli  Book,  about 
70  exercises  each  half 
year. 


Drawing,  2   hours  a  week  for 
each  division. 


By  drawing  from 
copies  in  pre- 
sence of  the 
drawing  master. 
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Return  showing  the  Employment  of  Time  in  Lessons  by  the  several  Forms  or  Divisions,  and  the  Com- 
positions done  during  the  Year  ended  at  the  Summer  Holidays  1862. 


The  Head  Class,  17  Bots. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  Mid- 
summer 1862. 


lessons. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


10  toll. 

11  to  13. 

2  to   3. 

3  to    4. 

4  to    5. 
9  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

2  to    5. 


Wednesday.}  10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 
L  2  to  5. 
r  9  to  12. 
^  2to  3. 
■)  3to  4. 
(.  4  to  5. 
r  9  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


Thursday 


Friday     -  ■{ 


Saturday 


■1 


'Voluntaiy  attendance  from  9.30  to 
10.30  in  coimnunicants'  class. 
9  to  10.    Prayer  book  lecture  (Prin- 
ciijal). 
Matneniatics. 
En^rlisli. 
French. 

Church  historj'. 
Enclish  literature. 
Mathematics. 
•Cl.issics  {part  of  class), 

French  (other  part). 
MiliL-iry  surveying  or  for- 
tification. 
(Classics  for  part  of  the  class). 
9  to  10.    Blunt's  History   of  the 
Reformation. 
Mathematics. 
Civil  drawing. 
Half  Holiday, 
ilathematics. 
French. 
Ciril  drawing. 
Enirlish  literatiu-e. 
iVIathematics. 
Classics   (part  of  class), 
German  (other  part). , 
Hindust-iiii  (a  part). 
I    2  to   4.    Cla.ssics  (part  of  class), 
I  science  (a  part). 

L  •*  to   B.    Geometrical  drawing. 
Descriptive  geometry. 
Science. 
Classics   (part  of  class), 

German  (a  part). 
Hindustani  (a  part). 
Half  HoUday. 


4  to   B. 
9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


L  2  to   5. 


SusiMAKT  OF  Lessons. 


Religious    -  -  -  - 

Mathematics  -  .  - 

English       -  -  .  - 

Science       -  "  "  ."  ' 

Military  surveying,  or  fortification 
Descriptive  geometry,  or  geometrical 

drawing  -  -  -  - 

Civil  drawing        .  -  -  . 

French        -  -  .  - 

German,  or  Hindustani   - 


Hours. 
-    3 


.$0 


Compositions. 


One  English  essay 
])er  week. 

One  piece  of  Latin 
prose,  and  one 
piece  of  Greek 
prose  each  week  by 
those  who  read 
Latin  and  Greek. 

An  analysis  of  the 
Prayer  Book  lec- 
ture required  each 
week  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. 


•  Those  who  study  Latin  and  Greek  have  eight  hours  set  apart  for 
those  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  they  omit  sui-ve,\ing,  fortification, 
pliysical  science,  and  one  modern  foreign  language. 


Second  Class,  A  and  B  Ditisioxs,  26  Bots. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year. 


Lessons. 


C  Voluntary  attendance  from  9.30  to 
I    10.30  a.in. 

C  9  to  10.  Religious        instruction 
I  from  the  Principal. 

I  JO  to  11.  Geometrical  drawing. 
J  (Prayer  book  lecture). 

1 11  to  12.  Mathematics. 

2  to   3.  Scripture  History. 

I    3  to   4.  Mathematics. 

L  4to   e.  French, 

r  9  to  12.  Mathematics. 

3.  Physical  science. 

4.  CTCometrical  drawing. 

5.  French. 

10.  English  language,  literar 
tiire.  &c. 

11.  German,  or  Hindustani. 
Lll  to  12.  Mathematics. 

(9  to  11.  ]>[athematics. 

11  to  12.  Divinity. 

2  to   3.  Drawing. 

Sto   4.  English. 

4  to   5.  Science. 

C  9  to  10.  German,  or  Hindustani. 

1 10  to  13.  Mathematics. 

Friday     -  ■(    2  to   3.  Ditto. 

Sto   4.  English. 

I,  4  to    5.  French. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday  - 


Wednesdays 


Compositions. 


One  Enghsh  essay  a 
week. 

One  piece  of  Latin 
prose  and  one  of 
Greek  prose  each 
week  by  those  who 
study  classics. 

An  analysis  of  the 
Prayer  Book  lec- 
ture required  by 
the  Principal  every 
week. 


Subject. 

Compositions. 

Saturday 


C  9  to  10. 
i  10  to  11. 
(.11  to  12. 


Mathematics. 
Drawing. 
Geometrical  drawing. 


SuMMAitT  OP  Lessons. 

Mathnmatics        -  .  _ 

Frencli  ;j,  German  or  Hindustani  2 
Drawing  2,  geometrical  dramng  3 
English  language,  etc.  3,  science  2 
Ilchgioiis  instruction     - 


Hours. 

-  12 

-  5 

-  5 

-  5 

-  3 
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Pkepakatiox  out  op  School. 

Hours. 

Mathematics        -          -           -           -  3 

French,  German,  or  Hindustani          -  4 

Drawing,  geometrical  drawing              -  1 

linglish  language,  science         -          -  4 

Religious  instruction     -           -          -  2 

14 


N.B.— Several  of  the  boys  study  Latin  and  Greek ;  for  thesf  boys  five 
or  six  hours  are  set  apart,  which  hours  are  taken  from  other  subjects, 
as  mathematics,  geometn,-,  cb-awing,  science,  &c. 


Civil  Class,  16  Bots. 


Lessous  and  Compositions  during  Half-year  from  August  to 
December  1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


f  Only  voluntary  attendance  flrom  9.30 
I     to  10.30. 

(S)  to  10.  Euclid. 

10  to  11.  Arithmetic. 

11  to  12.  Geograi>liy. 

2  to   3.  English  Grammar  exercises, 

3  to   4.  Scripture  History. 

4  to   5.  Book-keeping. 

"  9  to  10.  History. 

10  to  11.  Euclid. 

11  to  12.  Prep.  Grammar. 

2  to   3.  German. 

3  to   4.  French. 

4  to   5.  English  composition. 
'  9  to  10.  Civil  Dra\ving. 

10  to  11.  Geography. 

11  to  12.  Arithmetic, 
2  to   5.  Half  Holiday. 

r  9  to  10.  Euclid. 

10  to  11.  History. 

11  to  12.  Precis  making. 

2  to   3.  General      Mental     Arith- 
metic. 

3  to    4.  Dictation. 

4  to   5.  Enfclish  composition. 
9  to  10.  Civil  drawing. 

10  ton.  French, 

n  to  12.  History. 

2  to   3.  Bookkeeping. 

3  to   4.  Divinity. 

4  to    5.  German. 
9  to  10.  Arithmetic. 

I  10  to  11.  French. 

Saturday  -  -{ 11  to  12.  Abstracts  of  correspondence, 

L  2  to   5.  Half  Holiday. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday  ■ 


Fri(Lay 


SCMMAKT  OF  LESSONS  IN  SCHOOL. 


Religious  ... 

Geography           .  .  _ 

Bookkeeping       .  -  - 

German    -           -  -  - 

French      -           -  -  . 

History     -           -  -  - 

Drawing    -            -  -  - 

Dirintion-           _  -  . 
English  composition 

Euclid       .           .  -  . 

Arithmetic           .  -  . 
English  (abstract  of  coiTCspon- 

deucc),&c.        .  -  . 
Mental  arithmetic 


2  hours 
2    .. 


1 

2 
3 
3 

3 

.    1 

30* 


Pkepakation  in  the  Evening. 


Religious 

Geograjjhy 

German  -  -  - 

French    -  -  - 

History   -  -  - 

English  composition    - 

Arithmetic 


•    1}  hours 

n 

■  I 
2J 

■  H 

s. 

li 

lOJ 


*  26  hours'  teaching ;  4  preparing  or  writing  ex- 
ercises. 


Descriptions,  nar- 
rations, and  es- 
says in  English 
only.for  the  more 
advanced  pupils. 


One  each  week. 
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Direct  Lixe  akd  Sandhurst  Classes,  26  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions,  Midsummer  1 86 1  to  Midsummer 
1862. 


Lessons. 


Compositions. 


Sunday 
Monday  -  -; 

Tuesday  -- 
Wednesday- 
Thursday    -i 

Friday     -  - 

Saturday-  ■ 


I  Voluntary   attendance  from  9.30  to 

t     lO.oO  a.m. 

r  9  to  10.    Alrr-^bra  or  mathematics. 

10  to  11.    fivuc-h. 
J  11  to  1*3.    Geolosr>'  fprepai-ation). 
"1    3  to    3.    Scripture  history. 

3  to   4.    Science. 
L  4  to    5.    History, 
f  9  to  10.    Aiithruetic,  or  hijrher  ma- 
I  thematics. 

I  10  to  11.    Geography,  preparation. 
--J  11  to  12.    Geofrraphy  lesson. 

2  to   3.    Euclid,  or  trigonometry. 
I    3  to   4.    Divinity. 
I   4  to    5.    Genuau,  or  Hindustani, 
r  9  to  10.    French. 
I  10  to  11.    Eortilication. 

11  to  12.    Algebra,  or  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

Half  Holiday. 
9  to  10.    Euclid,  or  trigonometry. 

10  to  11.    Erench. 

11  to  12.    Drawinir. 

2  to    3.    English  grammar  and  com- 
position, preparation. 

3  to   4.    English  grammar  and  com- 
position, repetition. 

4  to   5.    Plan  drawing,  or  geometri- 
cal drawing. 

9  to  10.    Science. 

10  to  11.    Drawing. 

11  to  12.    Aritlnnetic.or  mathematics. 

2  to   3.    Dictation. 

3  to   4.    German,  or  Hindustani. 

4  to    5.    Arithmetic,  or  mathematics, 
9  to  10.    Geometrical  drawing. 

10  to  11.    Euclid,  or  trigonometry. 

11  to  12.    AlErebra  and  historj-. 

Half  Holiday. 


SuiiitART  OP  Lessons. 
Mathematics      -  -  -  - 

French.  3  ;  German  or  Hindustani,  2 
Drawing,  2;  geometrical  drawiug,  2; 

fortification,  1  -  -  • 

English,  2;  history,  2 ;  geography,  2 ; 

science,  3         -  -  -  - 

iieligious  instruction  -  -  * 


Evening-  "Woke  Preparation. 


Mathematics 
French    - 
Fortification 
German  - 
Science   - 
History   - 


4  hours 
2^    .. 


lOj 


Some  English  sub- 
ject occasionally. 


N.B.  The  few  boys 
who  study  Latin 
have  three  hours 
taken  from  other 
subjects. 


Third  Class,  A  and  B  Divisions,  28  Boys. 


Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year, 


Lessons. 


Monday 


r  9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

J  11  to  12. 

■}    2  to    3. 

3  to    4. 

L  4  to    5. 


Tuesday     -^ 


r  9  to  10. 
1  10  to  11. 
I  11  to  12. 


("None,  except  voluntary  attendance 
Sunday      -<.     from  9^  to  IO5  in  Commmiicants' 
L    class. 

Mathematics, 

Geometry. 

Mathematics, 

Scripture  History. 

French. 

Mathematics. 

JIathematics. 

Divinity,    Church  History. 

English      Grammar      and 

Analysis  of  Sentences. 
Mathematics. 
Drawing. 
Arithmetic. 

Geometry. 
National  Science. 
French. 
Half  Holiday. 

Arithmetic. 

Plan  Drawing. 

German    (part    of    Class), 

or  Hindustani. 
History  of  Englaiul. 
French. 
Mathematics. 


2  to  3. 
I  3  to  4. 
L  4  to    5. 


r  9  to  10. 
Wednesday^  JJJ^JJ; 


Thm-sday 


Friday 


Plan  Drawing. 

Geometry. 
Natural  Science, 
Drawing. 
Geography. 
Mathematics. 


Compositions. 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

C  9  to  10.    Mathematics. 
sSiifnrfiov   , J  10  to  11.    German  or  Hindustani. 
Saturday   --1  ^  j,,  jj,    Aritlimetic. 

L                 Half  Holiday. 

Sl-MMAKY  OF  LESSOSS. 

Hours. 

Divinity  -           -           -           .           -2 

Jlathematics      -           -           .           .    § 

Arithmetic          -           -           -           .3 

Geometry            -           -           .           .3 

Enfrli-*li  Grammar,  History,  and  Geo-    3 

prrapliy. 

Prench     -           -           -           -           .3 

German  or  Hindu         -          -          ,2 

Natural  Science            -           -           -2 

Civil  Drawiug    -          -          -          -    2 

Plau  Drawing    -           -          -          -    2 
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Third  Class,  C  and  D  Divisions,  25  Boys. 

Lessons  and  Compositions,  Midsummer  1861  to  Midsummer 

1862. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Sunday      .C  Voluntary   attendance   from    9*    to 

r  9  to  10.    Euclid. 

10  to  11.    Trench. 

MnntHv     ..11  to  12.    German  or  Hindustani. 
.Mondaj            2,^    3     Algebi-a. 

3  to   -i.    Scripture  Historj'. 

L  4  to   5.    Drawing. 

r  9  to  10.    Natural  Science. 

10  to  11.    Latin. 

Tuesdnv     -^  ^J  J°  1^.    Algebra. 
1    2  to   Z.    Latm. 

.'i  to   4.    Dictation. 

L  4  to    5.    Arithmetic. 

r  9  to  10.    Euclid. 

WcdncscUiyJ  J?  5°  ",■    '^riU'H''""'"- 

11  to  12.    Plan  Drawing. 

L                 Half  Holiday. 

r  9  to  10.    Algebra. 

10  to  11.    German  or  Hindustani. 

Tliursdnv  -J  ^^  t"  ^~-    French, 
lluu^day  ■<    2  j^   .^     Natural  Science. 

3  to   4.    Drawing. 

L  4  to    5.    History. 

f  9  to  10.    Euclid". 

10  to  11.    Latin. 

PridiT       -J  11  '0  12.    French, 
inday       -^    ^j^   g     ^^^.^ 

3  to    4.    Algebra. 

L  4  to    5.    Divinity. 

r  9  to  10.    Geography. 

Saturday  -\  1"  '"  H-    P'^"  I'lwinK- 
oaiuraay    -j  j^  j^  jo.    German  or  Hindustani. 

L                 Half  Holiday. 

Spmmaet  of  Lessons. 

Mathematics      -          -           -          -    g 

Drawing  -           -           -           -           .2 

Latin        -           -           .           .           .4 

German  or  Hindustani           -           .    3 

Science    -           -           -           -           -    2 

Dictation             -           -           -           .    1 

French     -          -          -           -          .3 

History  and  Geography           -           .    1 

Religious            -          .           -          -    2 

Plan' Drawing    -          .          .          -2 

Geogi-aphy          -          .          .          .    1 
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FouRTu  Class,  A  and  B  Divisions,  28  Boys. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Half  Tear  ending  Decem- 

ber 1862. 

Lessons. 

«iind!iv        /None,  except  voluntary  attendance  ft'om  S>i  to  loi  in 
.,unudy      -  ^     Communicants"  class. 

r                       A.                                         B. 

9  to  10.    French.                               Euclid. 

10  to  11.    Divinity.                           German  or  Hindustani. 

Monday      -H  11  to  12.    Euclid.                                Algebra  (down). 

1    2  to   3.    Algebra.                              Drawing. 

I    3  to   4.    Drawing.                           Scripture  History. 

I,  4  to   5.    Scripture  History,            French. 

r  9  to  10.    Drawing.                           Algebra. 
10  to  11.    German  or  Hindustani.    L.itin. 
T„<.orfo,-          11  1"  12-    Algebra.                              Divinity. 
iuesaa.\     -|    2  to   3.    Geogi-aphy.                       German  or  Hindustani. 

3  to   4.    Latin  (down).                    Arithmetic. 

L  4  to   5.    Latin.                                Drawine. 

C  9  to  10.    Euclid.                              Alaebra"(down). 

Wedncidavi  1"'°  "■     Algebra  (down).                 Euclid. 
Wednesday-;  ,jj^,,,^    History,                            Arithmetic  (down). 

I.                 Half  Holiday. 

r  9  to  10.    Algebra.                            Geometrical  Drawing. 

10  to  11.    Aritbinetic.                       French. 

Ti„...v,ini-       1'  '0  1--    Ge  inietrical  Drawing.      Algebra. 
lliun,(la.\   -      2  to   A.    French.                               Latin. 

3  to   4.    Latin  (down).                    History. 

L.  4to   5.    Latin.                                .\lpebra  (down). 

4C  3 
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Lessons. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  8  to  10.    Euclid.                              Prench. 

10  to  11.    Ai'ithmetic  (down).          Euclid. 

f  9  to  10.    Algebra. 

Note,— The  work  of 

_  . ,             J  11  to  13.    Arithmetic.                       Deductions. 

10  to  12.    Arithmetic. 

the  two  classes  is 

tnday       -^    gto   3.    Algebra  (down).               Dictation. 

Tuesday  •  -i    2  to   8.    Euclid. 

similar,     but     the 

3  to   4.    French.                             Arithmetic. 

3  to   4.    German. 

hours     at     which 

^4  to    5.    Dictation.                         Ai-ithmetic  (down). 

,  4  to   6.    Divinity. 

they  are  with  the 

f  9  to  10.    German  or  Hindustani.    AlgeVira. 

C  9  to  10.    Algebra. 

master       are      of 

„  ,      ,            10  to  11.    Arithmetic  (do\™).          GeoKr.i))h.v. 

^^l^-'^^y    lltoll-    S[r"v^andgeography. 

coiu'se       different. 

Saturday  --^  j^  ^^2.    Algebra.                            Algebra  (down). 

one  class  being  en- 

L                Half  Holiday. 

(.                 Half  Holiday. 

gaged  with  work  at 

r  9  to  10.    Algebra. 
10  to  11.    Drawing. 

Tbursdav    J  H  to  !-•     Latin, 
lluusuay    s    3(0   3.    Writing. 

3  to   4.    Euclid. 
^  4  to   5.    Dictation. 

their  desks,  or  with 
extra          masters, 
while  the  other  is 

StTMMAET  OF  LES30NS. 

A. 

with  the  class  mas- 

(•Euclid          -    S')                Hours. 

ter.       The     hours 

Mathematics           -    J.  Algiibra         -    4  ■      -           -    9 
(.Ai-ithmetic    -    %) 

allotted     to    each 

'  9  to  10.    Preparation    of    French 

subject    are    how. 

Divinity 2 

lesson. 

ever  the   same  in 

History  and  Geography    -           -          -           -           -    3 

i?,.iriov      .  J  10  to  11.    Latin. 
I'liday         -"1110  13.    French. 

number. 

Latin 2 

German  or  Hindustani     -           -           -           -           -    3 

2  to   3.    Euclid. 

Drawing,  &c.          -           -           -           -           -           -    3 

.  3  to    5.    Algebra, 

French 3 

f  9  to  10.    Euclid. 

Dictation     -          -          -           -           -           -           -    1 

Saturday-  -j  10  toll.    German, 

("Algebra         -    2") 

til  to  12,    Latin. 

Preparation  in  school  <  Arithmetic    -    3  >■      -           -    6 
(.Latin-          -    3; 

B.                                          SO 

SUMMAKT  OB  LeSSOHS. 

(•Euclid           -    3-)                     — 

Hours. 

Mathematics           -    .?  Algebra        -    3S      -           -    8 

Keligious  instruction         -           -      3 
Arithmetic    -          -           -           -      4 

(.Arithmetic   -    1} 

Divinity 2 

Latin  •          -          -           -          -      4 

History  and  Geography    -           -          -          -           -    2 

Algebra         -          .          .           -6 

Latin            -           -           -           -           -           -          -    2 

Euclid           .          -          .           .     i 

German  or  Hindustani     -          -          -           -           -    2 

History  and  geography      -           -      1 

Drawing,  &c.           -           -           -           -           -           -    3 

Writing  and  dictation        -          -      2 

Trench 3 

Modern  languages   -           -          -      4 

Dictation      -          -           •           •           •           -          -    1 

Drawing        -          -          -          -      3 

(•Algebra        -    4^^ 

Preparation  in  school        -          -     1 

Preparation  iu  school  <  Arithmetic  -    2  /■        -          -7 

(.Deductions  •    Ij                      — 
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.W 

Flfth  -txD  Sixth  Class,  32  Boys. 

Classes  IX.  and  X.,  1 6  Boys  in  each. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  Half  Year,  August  to 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  each  Half  Year.             1 

Lessons. 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

hunday      - 1     ^.jg^g_ 

r                       V.                                         W. 

IX, 

9  to  10.    Scripture  History.            Algebra. 

10  to  11.    Algebra  (in  cliuss).            French. 
Monday     -■(  11  to  13.    Latin  (preparation).         Scripture  History. 
3  to   3.    Jj'Aim\invdvocc).              Ai'itlimctic. 

Sunday       -                ■" 

IM  one. 
9  to  10.    Latin  exercise  (at  desk), 
10  to  11.    Divinity. 

Two  Latin  exercises 
and   two    English 

3  to   4.    Drawing.                           Algebra  (in  class). 

11  to  13.    Drawing. 

orthographical   ex- 

Monday -  - 

2  to    3.    Euclid. 

ercises  each  week. 

CD  to  10.    German.                            Algebra  (in  class). 
10  to  11.    Euclid  (in  class).              Gorman. 
,_        ,              11  to  12.    Latin  (jireparation).         Euclid  (in  cla.ss). 
Tuesday    -|    „  ^^   3     L^t;,,  (;„  gi^^s).                Drawing. 

3  to   4.    Latin  exercise. 

4  to   5.    Latin     translation     (at 

aesKj. 
r  9  to  10.    Geography. 
10  to  11.    'Writing. 

3  to    4.    ,\Igebra.                               Algebra  (in  class). 

L4to   5.    Algebra  (in  class).            French. 

T.-^o,!.,,      J  11  to  12.    Arithmetic  (at  desk), 
iucsuay  -  <    ^^^   3     French, 

3  to   4.    Arithmetic. 

r  9  to  10.    Geogr.aphy  .and  dicta-    Latin  (preparation), 
tion. 

■Wednesday 00  to  11.    Arithmetic.                       Latin  (in  class). 

L  4  to    6.    Dictation. 

11  to  12.    Aritlunetic  (in  class).       Arithmetic. 

r  9  to  10.    Latin  translation. 

L                   Half  Holiday. 

WeduesdayJ  1?  *°  "■    •^l^"^™  ^^^  '^^^'^■ 

('9  to  10.    French.                             Arithmetic  (in  cla,ss). 

•*  1 11  to  13.    Algebra. 

10  to  11.    Euclid  (in  class).              Algebra. 

L                 Half  Holiday. 

niv„„».lo,.    J  11  to  13.    Euchd.                                 Algebra  (in  class). 
Thursday ->    ^^^   3     drawing.                           History  (in  class). 

f  9  to  10.    English  history. 

10  to  11.    Arithmetic  (at  desk). 

3  to   4.    German.                            Latin  (in  claas). 

Tbnrsdnv    J  H  ^°  !-•    Arithmetic, 
inursuay    <    g  to   8.    Orthography  exercises. 

^  4  to    .5.    Euclid  (in  class).              German. 

3  to   4.    Writing. 

10  to  11.    Divinity.                           Geography  (in  class). 

L  4  to    5.    French. 

.,  • ,                11  to  12.    Arithmetic  (in  class).       Algebra. 
(rma.\         -    2  to   3.    Algebra.                            Dictation. 

r  9  to  10.    Geography. 

10  to  11.    Aritlmietic  (at  desk). 

Fridav      -  J  11  to  12.    History. 
1  rida.\      .  <    2  j^  3     Algebra. 

L4to   .'">.    .Ugebra  (in  class).            Dramng. 

/'  9  to  10.    French,                             Euclid  (in  class). 
cp.»  -J...      )  10  to  11.    jUgebra  (in  class).            Divinity. 
Saturday  -jxitoli    Euclid  (in  class).              Arithmetic. 

(.                 Half  Holiday. 

3  to  4.    Drawing. 

L  4  to   5,    Latin  grammar. 

C  9  to  10,    Orthography  and  Euclid 
(preparation). 

Saturday  -  ■>.  10  to  11.    Euclid. 
11  to  12.    Divinity. 
I                 Half  Holiday. 

Hours.    Horn's. 

Religions            ...          -           .    3              -2 
Mathematics       -          -           -          -           -  11            13 

SuMMAET  OP  Lessons. 

English 3              3 

Hours. 

French 2              2 

Religious            -           -           -           -      2 

Civil  Drawing  and  perspective           -          -    2              2 
German  or  Hindustani            -           ■          -    3              3 

Aritlunetic         -           -           -           -      5 

Euclid 25 

Algebra   -           -           -           -           -      3 

Geometry           -           -           -           .           .    5              3 

Latin 4              3 

Latin       -          -           -           -          -      5 

—            — 

English    (histnry.  gen^:raphy,  dicta- 

30 

tion,  and  I'rllu'L'raiiby)         -           -      6i 
French,  drawing,  and  writing           -     6 

SO 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Class,  32  Boys. 

Lessons  and  Compositions  during  the  Year  ending  Mid- 

summer 

Evening  Work, 

Hours, 
Religious        -          -          -           -    1  Sundaj 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Aritlmietic     -           -          -          -    2 
Euclid            -          -          -          -    2 

c,,,,,!.,,.       S  None,  except  voluntary  attendance 
bunuaj    -  1     from  9.30  to  10.80, 

None  original. 

Algebra          -          -          -          -    3 
Latin  -          -          -          -          -    1 

•  9  to  10.    Scripture  history. 

One  Latin    exercise 

English  (histoi-y,  geography,  dicta- 

10 to  13.    Arithmetic. 

W'eekly             fi-om 

tion,  and  orthograjthy)    -           -    4 

Monday  -  .^    3  to  .•?.    French. 

Henry's  First  La- 

French, drawing,  and  m-iting       -    2 

3  to   'i.    Latin. 

tin  Book. 

— 

I.  4  to   5.    Algebra. 
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Cheltenham  College. 
Table  T).— continued.  Civil  and  Military  Department. 


Lessons. 

Compositions. 

Sunday 

X. 

None. 

r  9  to  10. 

Divinity. 

10  to  11. 

Arithmetic  (at  desk). 

,,„    i„„      J  11  to  12. 
Monday  -  <    ^  ^^  3 

Arithmetic. 

History  (at  desk). 

Sto   i. 

AVritinpr. 

L  4  to   6. 

Geography. 

Two  Latin  exercises 

("  9  to  10. 
1  10  to  11. 

WritiUR. 

Latin  translation. 

and   two    Englisli 
orthograjihical  ex- 

Tuesday.    l|t°l| 

History. 
Euclid. 

ercises  each  week. 

3  to    .1. 

Froncb. 

L  4  to    5. 

Orthography  examination 

r  9  to  10. 

Algebra  (at  desk). 

WednesdayJwt"}!; 

.\rithmetic. 

Latin  grammar  (at  desk). 

Half  Holiday. 

r  9  to  10. 

Orthography  and  Euclid 
preparation. 

10  to  11. 

Latin  grammai*. 

Thursday    .J 

11  to  12. 

Arithmetic  (at  desk). 

2  to    3. 

Arithmetic. 

Sto    4. 

Euclid. 

L  4  to    5. 

Divinity. 

C  9  to  10. 

Dra\ving. 

10  to  11. 

Geography. 

Fri<i«y  -VVS^. 

Drawing. 
Latin  grammar. 

sto    4. 
L4tO    5. 

Algebra. 

Latin  exercise  (at  desk). 

Lessons. 

Compositions. 

r  9  to  10.    Latin  exercise. 

Sntin-fKir     i  1*  '"  ^l-    French. 
Satmday.  jmoi,.    Dictation. 

(.                 Half  Holiday. 

Summary  of  Lessoxs. 

Hours. 
Beligious  -          -          -          -           -    2 
Arithmetic           -           -           -           -    5 

Euclid 24 

Algebra     -           -           -           -           -    2 
Latin         -          -          -          -          -    (J 
English  history,  seograpby,  tlictation, 

and  orthography          -           -           -    6^ 
French,  tlrawing,  and  writing  -          -    r, 

.30 

EVESING  WOKK. 

Hotu-s. 
Religious        -           -           -           -    1  Sunday 
Arithmetic     -           -          -           -    3 
Euclid            -          -           -           -    2 
Algebra          -           -           -           -    1 
Latin  -           -          -          -          -    2 
English  history,  geogi-aphy,  dicta- 
tion, and  orthogi-aphy      -           -    3 
Ereneli,  (b'awing,  and  ^\Titing       -    2 

14 

CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer,  Head  Master  of  tlie  City  of  London  School,  to  the  Secretary. 


City  of  London  School, 
Dear  Sir,  October  23,  1862. 

You  have  requested  me  to  put  on  paper  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation,  which,  at  your  desii'e,  I  liad  vn.t\i 
you  on  Thursday,  the  Ifith  inst.,  at  the  office  of  tlie  Public 
Schools  Commission.  I  think  I  shall  best  answer  your 
object  by  giving  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history,  system, 
and  working  of  the  City  of  London  School,  over  which  I 
have  now  presided  for  nearly  23  years. 

The  City  of  London  School  has  its  origin  in  a  bequest 
made  by  John  Carpenter,  Town  Clerk  (then  called  Secre- 
tary) of  London,  and  a  representative  of  the  city  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  who  dying  in  the  year  1442  left  some  closes  of  land, 
of  the  then  value  of  about  18  marks  per  annum,  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  four  boys.     This  land  was 
let  on  building  leases,  about  the  commencement   of  the 
present    century,    by    the   Corporation    of    London,    the 
Trustees  of  Carpenter's  bequest;   and  the  Charity   Com- 
missioners,   en   coming   into   the  city,  and   having    their 
attention  directed  to  the  subject,  found  that  four  boys  were 
educated  at  a  small  expense,  a  considerable  balance  of  the 
rent   of  the  estate  being  otherwise  appropriated.     On  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Warren  Stormes  Hale,  now  an  alderman 
of  Ijondon,  and  chahman  of  the  School  Committee  from  its 
commencement,   it  was  resolved  to  found   a   school,  and 
endow  it   with  the  rent  of  the  Car]ienter  Estate ;  and  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose  having,  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Brougham, 
passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  received 
the    assent    of  the  Cro\\'n,    the  Corporation    of  London 
gave  for  the  purpose  the  site  of  Honey  Lane  Market,  and 
erected  the  present  building  at  a  cost  of  about  20,(K)0Z., 
and  further  bound  themselves  to  maintain  for  ever  upon 
the  said  ground  *  "  a  school  for  the  rehgious  and  virtuous 
"  education    of  boys,    and   for   instructing   them   in   the 
"  higher  branches  of  literatiue  and  all  other  useful  learn- 
"  ing."     This  school  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1837.    It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  GOO  boys.  The 
present  number  is  626,  and  the  average  number  of  the  last 
few  years  has  hardly  varied  at  aU  from  this  total.     ITie 
school  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the  lower  or  English 
school,  and  the  upper  or  grammar  school.     To  the  lower 
school   boys  may  be  admitted  as  soon  as  they  can  read 
sufficiently  to  profit  by  the  lessons  given,  say  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight   years.     This  school   is   divided   into  four 
classes,  each  tauglit  by  its  own  master  in  a  separate  room. 
The  assistance  of  a  fifth  master,  a  writing  master  specially 
engaged  for  this  purpose,  is  given  every  morning  to  the 
three  junior  classes,  and  in  the  upjjcr  class  of  this  school 
one  of  the  two  regular  writing  masters  attends  when  needed. 
The  average  number  of  boys  in  the  under  school  is  about 

•  Quoted  from  the  Act  of  I'arliament. 


250,  of  whom  about  40  belong  to  the  lowest  class,  about  60 
to  the  one  above  it,  about  70  to  the  ne.xt  class,  and  about  80 
to  the  highest  class  of  this  depai-tment  of  the  school.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are — reading,  spelling,  ^^^•iting  fi'om 
dictation,  writing,  arithmetic  up  to  fractional,  Enghsh 
grammar,  English  history,  geography,  and  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  definite  portion  being 
prepared  for  .the  Head  Master's  examinations,  and  for  the 
general  examination  of  the  school  in  July.  But  it  is  further 
my  special  instruction  to  the  masters  of  the  several  classes, 
that  they  are  to  avoid  rote  lessons  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  make  it  their  object  to  call  the  mind  into  play  and 
teach  their  pupils  to  think.  Boys  pass  ft'om  the  lower  into 
the  upper  school  tnnce  a  year  according  to  their  proficiency, 
but  many  do  not  enter  the  lower  school  at  all.  AU  appli- 
cants for  admission  are  tested  by  their  answers  to  a  printed 
examination  paper,  and  classified  accordingly.  The  upper 
school,  which  includes  all  boys  upon  the  books  not  belong- 
ing to  the  lower,  may  be  set  do«ni  as  containing  from  370 
to  380  boys,  di\dded  into  eight  classes  averaging  respectively 
the  lowest  about  70  boys,  the  three  next  about  60  each,  the 
next  about  50,  the  next  about  30,  the  next  about  26,  and 
the  head  class  about  20.  The  instmction  of  these  classes 
employs  eight  regular  masters,  besides  the  Head  Master's 
assistant,  called  the  composition  master,  a  ninth,  tri-o  French 
masters  and  tn-o  -nTiting  masters.  The  subjects  of  instmc- 
tion are  generally  arithmetic  including  fractional — to  which 
great  attention  is ^juid,  as  it  is  intended  to  form  the  train- 
ing for  a  high  mathematical  standard  to  be  reached  in  the 
u])])er  classes, — Latin,  Greek,  French,  physical  geography, 
history,  English,  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  writing  and  bookkeeping.  Besides  which 
natural  philosophy  and  elementary  chemistry,  with  a  special 
reference  to  its  use  in  arts  and  mamifactures,  are  taught  in 
every  class  both  of  the  upper  and  under  school  by  a  pro- 
fessor who  gives  a  weekly  lecture  illustrated  by  exijeriments 
to  each  of  the  four  divisions  in  which  the  school  is,  for  this 
purpose,  arranged ;  the  object  aimed  at  being  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  that 
no  Dupil  of  the  City  of  London  School  shall  look  upon  the 
world  around  him  and  find  it  a  sealed  book ;  and  such 
chemical  knowledge  as  will  enable  those  who  go  into  the 
business  fife  of  London,  to  understand  something  of  those 
processes  which  arc  in  daily  use  amongst  us.  Gennan, 
drawing,  and  choral  singing  arc  optional  studies,  tauglit 
out  of  the  regular  school  hours.  About  100  boys  learn 
German,  100  drawing,  and  about  80  choral  singing.  The 
school  payment  for  each  boy  is  !)/.  per  annum ;  drawing  is 
an  extra  charge,  the  only  extra  charge  that  exists  in  the 
school.  The  school  is  opened  at  nine  in  the  morning  with 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayers  (a  short  form  taken  from 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England),  and  is  closed  again  at 

4C  4 
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City  of  Lok-    three  ^^^th  prayers,  by  each  master  in  his  ovm  class  room.     A 
DON  School,     rest  of  half  an' hour  is  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

There  are  two  half-holidays  a  week.     The  hours  in  school 

St.vtemext.      being  taken  at  29  hours  per  week  ;  the  average  given  in  the 

upper  school  to  the  classics,  including  divinity  and  history, 

is  151  hours  per  week;  to  mathematics,  or,  in  the  two  lower 
classes,  arithmetic,  94  hours  per  week;  to  French,  three 
hours  per  week ;  and  to  natural  science,  one  hour.  The 
time  given  to  writing  and  book  keeping  being  equally 
taken  from  the  classical  and  mathematical  hours,  but 
becoming  less  in  the  higher  classes,  till  in  the  head  class 
these  subjects  cease  to  be  taught  at  all.  The  moves  are 
made  on  the  two  subjects  of  classics  and  arithmetic  or 
mathematics,  and  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  a 
certain  mathematical  standard  is  absolutely  required  in  order 
to  enable  a  boy  to  go  on  at  all  with  the  work  of  the  class. 
Immediately  below  the  three  head  classes,  and  before  Greek 
is  commenced,  there  is  a  class  which  branches  off,  and  a 
choice  is  given  of  entering  it  and  not  learning  Greek ;  but 
the  number  of  those  thus^divei-ted  from  the  regular  course 
of  education  is  very  small,  certainly  not  more  than  30  boys 
per  annum,  a  large  portion  even  of  this  class  passing  on  in 
due  time  to  the  class  above.  This  may  probably  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  generally  practical  character  of  the  studies 
of  the  school. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  appended  to  this  general 
statement :— The  City  of  London  School  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  middle  class  day  school  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  does 
not  contemplate  or  superintend  boarding  arrangements,  but 
lea\'es  these  entirely  to  the  parents  of  pupils.  It  claims  the 
services  of  the  masters  during  school  hours,  but  leaves  them 
unfettered  out  of  school  hours,  to  take  boarders,  or  to 
employ  their  time  as  they  jjlease.  Under  its  system  the 
boys  are  engaged  with  masters  during  school  hours,  and 
lessons  must  be  prepared  out  of  school  hours ;  a  diligent 
boy  will  occupy  in  this  way  from  two  to  three  hours  per 
diem.  The  pupils  of  the  school  are  received  from  all  ranks 
of  life.  As  stated  in  the  prosj)cctus,  "  the  object  of  the 
school  is  to  furnish  a  liberal  and  useful  education  for  the 
sons  of  respectable  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  professional, 
commercial,  or  trading  pursuits,  without  the  necessity  of 
removing  them  from  the  care  and  control  of  their  parents." 
It  is  found  that  the  variety  of  studies  gives  a  great  spur  to 
industry,  and  induces  many  boys  to  work  who  certainly 
would  not  work  to  the  same  extent  under  any  other  system. 
Many  who  would  never  get  beyond  a  moderate  classical 
standard,  become  excellent  mathematicians,  or  chemists,  or 
natural  philosophers.  I  quote  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  fellow  and  tutor  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  classical  examiner  of  the 
school,  read  in  the  theatre  of  the  school  on  the  25th  day  of 
July  last.  Mr.  Mayor  says,  "  I  wish  to  notice  the  points  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  that  your  school  contrasts  favourably 
with  any  which  I  have  examined.  The  first  is  the  flexibility 
of  the  system,  which  opens  a  fair  prospect  to  ability  of  every 
kind,  without  forcing  it  into  one  special  channel;  and  the 
second,  the  spirit  of  hard  work  which  seems  to  pervade  this 
place,  from  one  end  of  the  school  to  the  other." 

It  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  very  considerable  expe- 
rience, that  the  limited  time  given  to  classics,  in  comparison 
with  other  public  schools,  is  fully  made  up  by  the  increased 
mental  power  obtained  by  an  acquaintance  with  many  other 
subjects.  At  all  events  it  is  a  fact  that  the  university  career 
of  pupils  of  the  City  of  London  School  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  from  being  early 
trained  to  take  up  several  different  subjects  of  study,  they 
acquire  the  faculty  of  readily  adapting  themselves  to  the 
^^'ork  set  before  them,  and  bring  to  it  a  large  amount  of 
collateral  information.  For  instance,  it  may  be  said  that  an 
,  hour  a  week  is  but  a  short  time  for  the  study  of  chemistry 

and  natural  philosophy.  Very  short,  I  admit,  for  an  un- 
trained mind,  but  quite  enough  for  a  mind  well  disciplined 
by  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  With  this  training  boys 
from  the  head  class  of  the  City  of  London  School  carried 
off  the  Queen's  gold  medals  in  the  two  subjects  of  mecha- 
nical physics  and  experimental  ])hysics,  at  the  examination 
held  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  in  the  year  1861,  the  fii-st  year  of  their 
being  given ;  and  again  this  year  the  Queen's  gold  medals 
in  the  same  subjects,  two  silver  medals,  and  two  out  of  the 
four  Queen's  scholarships  awarded.  I  impute  this  result  to 
a  great  extent  to  our  excellent  training  in  arithmetic,  which 
in  the  City  of  London  School  is  made  a  discipline  of  the 
mind,  and  is  taught  by  properly  qualified  masters.  I  would 
further  observe  that  in  the  two  highest  classes  the  place  of 
each  boy  is  fixed  by  the  result  of  a  written  examination  on 
the  work  of  the  ternj.  A  facility  of  wTiting  out  is  thus  ob- 
tained, and  a  guarantee  is  given  that  what  is  learnt  is  known 
accurately. 

The  suitableness  of  the  system  to  the  requirements  of  the 


time  is  shown  by  the  progressive  increase  of  the  school, 
which  twenty -thi-ee  years  ago  numberedlittle  more  than  300 
pupils.  Now  the  number  might  be  greater  e\'en  than  it  is, 
but  for  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  building. 

The  same  conclusion  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  time  not  less  than  twenty  scholarships,  in 
addition  to  eight,  forming  the  old  foundation,  and  called 
the  Carpenter  Scholarships,  have  been  given  to  the  school 
by  various  benefactors,  an  apiount  of  patronage  that  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  a  general  belief  that  it  was  de- 
served. 

I  will  only  add  in  conclusion  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  this  school  is  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  in   accordance  with  the  requii'cments  of  the  Act  the 
authorized  version    of  the    Scriptures,  the   Evidences   of 
Christianity,  and  the  Greek  Testament  are  regular  subjects 
of  careful  study ;  but  that  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
Act  the  school  is  open  to  jjersons  of  all  denominations,  and 
no  difficulty  of  a  religious  character  has  ever  occurred. 
I  am,  &c. 
G.  F.  W.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 

Note. — In  order  to  secure  attention  to  the  lectures  on 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  a  small  book  of  questions 
on  the  lectures  given  during  the  term,  with  blank  pages  for 
the  answers,  is  issued  to  every  boy  in  the  junior  classes,  and 
must  be  by  him  filled  up  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Head  Master,  when  his  class  is  examined.  One  of  these 
books  is  appended. 

Mountague  Bernard,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Public  Schools  Commission. 


List  of  Pupils  of  the  City  of  London  School  who 
have  proceeded  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  commencing  with  those  who  took  their 
Degrees  in  1857. 

1857. 
John  Robert  Seeley,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
.'i2nd  Senior   Optimist,   bracketed   Senior   Classic,   first 
Chancellor's  Medallist,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
Thomas  Skelton,  Scholar  of  Queen's   College,  Cambridge, 

(ith  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College. 
James   Henry  Bridge,   Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 

Cambridge,  22nd  Wrangler. 
F.  Lidgell,  Pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  35th 
Wrangler. 

1858. 

Fred.  Charles  Wace,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 3rd  ^^'rangler,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Clare  College,  Moderator  for 
the  January  Examination,  1863. 

Christian  Mortimer,  Pensionerof  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
7th  Junior  Optimist. 

1859. 

Frederick  Brown,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
2nd  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Assistant 
Tutor. 

Henry  Howard  Heaton,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  Poll.  Degree. 

1860. 

Howard  Candler,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

16th  Wrangler. 
Alexander  Mortimer,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

18th  Senior  Optimist. 
Edgar  Sanderson,   Scholar  of   Clare   College,  Cambridge, 

4th  in  2nd  Class  of  Classical  Tripos. 

1861. 

Wm.  Steadman  Aldis,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Senior  Wrangler. 

1st  Smith's  Prizeman  (being  a  dissenter,  has  declined  com- 
peting for  a  Fellowship). 

Edwin  Abljott  Abbott,  Scholar  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Port  Latin  Scholar,  Chancellor's  Latin  Verse 
Prize,  7th  Senior  Optimist,  Senior  Classic,  first  Chan- 
cellor's Medallist,  first  class  in  Theological  Tripos,  with 
Scholfield's  Prize,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

1862. 

Thomas  Dale,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  3rd 
Wrangler. 

Richard  Warner,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 18th  Senior  Optimist. 

John  i'ates  Paterson,  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
22nd  Senior  Optimist,  1st  in  2nd  class  of  Classical 
Tripos. 
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Under  Graduates. 

John  George  Chancellor,  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Edmund  Ledger,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thos.  Garrett,  Scholar  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (died 
on  the  ISth  of  this  month). 

Jas.  Arthur  Aldis,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  John  Purkiss,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Albert  Richard  Vardy,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

David  Lindo  Alexander,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Langford  Symes,  Pensioner  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Wm.  Shickle,  Pensioner  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Saml.  Brown,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Wm.  Henry  Rowlandson,  Sizar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge. 

Wm.  Locke,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thos.  Steadman  Aldis,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Wm.  Saml.  Beaufoy,  Sizar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Chas.  Moseley  Nelson,  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Chas.  T.  Questel,  Scholar  of  Sidney  Susse.v  College, 
Cambridge. 

Edward  Powell,  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  0.\ford. 

Joseph  Geo.  Clarke,  Natural  Science  Exhibition,  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford. 

This  list  includes  all  who  have  gone  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge from  the  City  of  London  school  during  the  time 
specified. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  not 
gained  scholarships  is  verj'  small ;  that  only  one  pupil  of 
the  school  has  failed  of  going  out  in  honours,  and  that 


during  the  last  six  years  the  City  of  London  school  has 
given  to  Cambridge  two  Senior  Classics,  two  first  Chan- 
cellor's Medallists,  one  Senior  Wrangler  and  first  Smith's 
Prizeman,  one  2nd  Wrangler,  two  .'^rd  Wranglers,  one 
6th  Wrangler,  besides  many  other  Wranglers. 
The  education  rather  points  to  Cambridge  than  Oxford, 
besides  which,  one  Beaufoy  SchoIarshi]j  every  year  is 
confined  to  Cambridge,  and  awarded  by  a  Cambridge 
examiner.  It  is  very  common  for  boys  of  the  head 
class  to  com[)ete  for  the  scholarships  of  the  University  of 
London,  which  the  Head  Master  encourages,  in  order  to 
keep  a  high  standard  and  oljject  before  them.  These 
scholarships  are  tenable  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
only  involve  the  necessity  of  going  on  to  a  degree  in  the 
University  of  London  either  in  Arts  or  Science.  F. 
Brown,  Trinity,  Cambridge,  T.  Dale,  do.,  H.  J.  Purkiss, 
do.,  and  E.  Ledger,  Corpus  Christi  College,  do.,  are 
all  Mathematical  Scholars  of  the  University  of  London, 
having  gained  the  scholarships  by  taking  the  first  place 
in  the  mathematical  honour  list.  Thos.  Garrett  and 
John  George  Chancellor,  Classical  Scholars  of  the 
University  of  London,  having  gained  the  scholarship  by 
taking  the  first  place  in  the  classical  honour  list.  H.  J. 
Purkiss,  A.  R.  Vardy,  Geo.  S.  Brown,  and  Thos.  S.  Aldis, 
are,  or  were,  Minor  Scholars  of  Trinity  (H.  J.  Pnrkis 
having  been  since  elected  to  a  better  scholarship). 
These  minor  scholarships,  instituted  three  _vears  since, 
are  the  Balliol  scholarshijis  of  Cambridge.  The  average 
number  of  competitors  each  year  is  about  forty-five.  Of 
eighteen  men  elected  during  the  last  three  years  four  are 
from  the  City  of  London  school.  No  other  school  has 
during  these  three  years  sent  up  more  than  one  successful 
candidate.  The  case  of  W.  S.  Aldis,  Senior  Wrangler, 
and  first  Smith's  Prizeman,  and  Edwin  Abbott  Abbott, 
Senior  Classic  and  first  Chancellor's  Medallist,  1861,  is 
singular.  The  four  highest  honours  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  were  never  before  gained  in  [he  same  year 
by  men  from  the  same  school. 

G.  F.  W.  Mortimer,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  the  City  of  Loudon  School. 
October  21*,  1862. 


APPENDIX  Q. 


It  has  been  deemed  convenient  to  print  the  suL- 
joined  documents,  as  throwing  light  on  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  schools  to  ■which  they  relate, 
and  as  not  being  readily  accessible.  With  respect  to 
other  schools  included  in  the  Commission  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  following  publications  : — 

Eton. — The  Ancient  Laws  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  the  Public  School  of  Eton  College.  Col- 
lected by  James  He3^vood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  Thomas 
Wright,'  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London,  Pickering,  1844. 
The  Statutes  of  Eton  College  are  also  printed  in  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the 
Lower  Orders,  H.C.,  1818. 

Winchester. — The  Statutes  of  Winchester  College. 
Printed  by  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 
Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  81.  London,  EjTe  and  Spottiswoode, 
1855.  Ordinances  and  Statutes  framed  or  approved  by 
the  Oxford  University  Commissioners  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  81.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  18G2. 

Westminster. — Statutes  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster.  Printed  iu  the  Appendix  to  the 
First  Report  of  the  Cathedral  Commission.  London,  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  1854. 

Charterhouse." — Report  of  Mr.  Skirrow  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  H.C.  Parliamentary  Paper  9,  1857.  (The 
charter,  statutes,  and  Acts  of  Parhanient  relating  to  the 
Hospital  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Governors.) 

Harrow. — Charter,  Orders,  and  Rules  to  be  observed 
and  kept  by  the  Go\'ernors  of  the  Free  Granmiar  School  of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  founded  by  John  Lyon,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1590.  London,  printed  for  John  Morris,  Sud- 
bury, Harrow,  by  J.  C.  Bridgewater,  South  Molton  Street,  , 
Oxford  Street,  1853. 


ST.  PAUL'S. 

I.  — Ordinances  or  Dean  Colet  relating  to 

St.  Paul's  School.* 

Prologus. 

John  Colet,  the  son  of  Henry  Colet,  Deane  of  Panics, 
desyryng  nothing  more  than  educacion  and  bryinging  upe  of 
children  in  good  manners  and  literature,  in  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  A.M.  five  hundrith  twelff,  buylded  a  scole  in  the  east 
ende  of  Poules  Churche  Yode  for  cliij,  to  be  taught  free  in 
the  same,  and  ordeyned  there  a  maister  and  a  surmaister, 
and  a  chapelayn,'  with  sufficient  and  perpetuall  stipendis 
ever  to  endure ;  and  sett  patrons  and  defenders,  gournors, 
and  rulers  of  that  same  scole,  the  most  honest  and  faithfuU 
felowship  of  the  Mercers  of  London,  and  for  because 
nothyng  can  contynu  long  and  endure  in  good  ordre  with- 
oute'lawes  and  statuts,  I,  the  said  John,  ha\-e  expressed  and 
shewed  my  mynde  what  I  wolde  should  be  truely  and  dili- 
gently obs\'ed  and  kcjrt  of  tlie  school-maistcr  and  surmaist 
and  chapelayn,  and  of  the  Mercers  gournors  of  the  schole 
that  in  this  boke  may  appere  to  what  intent  I  founde  this 
scole. 

Capitulum  primum  de  magistro  primario. 

In  the  gramer  scole  founded  in  the  Churche  Yerde  of 
Poules,  at  the  est  ende,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1512,  by 
John  ('olet,  deane  of  the  same  churche,  in  the  bono  of 
Christ  Ihu  in  puritia,  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother  Mary,  in 
that  school  shall  be,  first,  an  high  maister.  Tliis  high 
maister,  in  doctrine,  Icrnying,  and  techying  shall  direct  all 
the  scole.  This  maister  shall  be  chosen  by  the  wardens  and 
assistence  of  the  Mercery,  a  manne  hoole  in  body,  honest 


♦  Printed,  >yith  the  Amending  Ordinanres,  from  a  copy  furnished  by 
the  M<Tcers'  Companv.  See  the  Answers  of  the  Mercers'  Oompiuiy' 
Part  li.,  1--6. 
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and  vertuose,  and  lerned  in  good  and  clene  laten  I'rature,  and 
also  in  Greke,  if  such  may  be  goten ;  a  weddid  main,  a 
syngleman,  or  a  preste  that  hath  no  benefice  w"'  cure  nor 
benefice  that  may  lett  his  due  busynes  in  the  scole. 

The  Mercers  shall  assemble  togither  in  the  scole-house, 
w""  such  advise  and  counsell  of  well  I'rature  and  lerned  men 
as  they  can  gete.  They  shall  chose  this  maister,  and  gy^'e 
unto  hym  his  charge,  saying  unto  hym  on  this   ■n'yse, — 

Sir,  We  have  chosen  you  to  be  maister  and  techer  of  this 
scole,  to  teche  the  children  of  the  same,  not  all  only  good 
I'rature,  but  also  good  maners,  certyfying  you  that  it  is  no 
rome  of  continuaunce  and  p'petuj'te,  but  upon  your  deuty  in 
the  schole;  and  every  year  at  Candlemas,  whanne  the 
Mercers  be  assembled  in  the  scole-house,  ye  shall  submitt 
you  to  oure  examinaccion,  and  founde  doying  your  duytie 
accordynge,  ye  shall  continu  ;  otherwise,  reasonal)ly  warned, 
ye  shall  content  you  to  departe.  And  you,  of  your  part, 
not  warned  of  us,  but  of  yo'  mynde,  in  any  season  wiUying 
to  departe,  ye  shall  give  us  warnying  12  monethes  before, 
w'^oute  we  can  be  shortlyer  well  provided  of  another. 

Also,  beyng  maister,  ye  shall  not  absent  you  but  upon 
license  of  the  surveyours  for  the  tyme  beyng. 

Also,  if  any  conti-o'usy  and  stryff  shall  be  betwixt  you  and 
the  surmaist  or  the  chapelyn  of  the  scole,  ye  shall  stande  at 
the  direccion  of  the  siu-veyors  beyng  for  that  yere. 

And  if  the  chosen  maister  will  promyse  this,  thenne 
admytt  hym  and  name  hym  to  it,  and  stall  hym  in  his  sete 
in  the  scole,  and  shew  him  his  lodgeyng,  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  ceUers  beneth,  and  the  hall,  the  keychyn,  and  buttry, 
and  over  that  aU  the  hoUe  story  of  chaumbers,  and  in  the 
house  roffe,  and  lytle  myde  chamber,  and  the  galary  in  the 
south  side.  As  touchyng  all  the  story  of  chaumbers  ne.vt 
underneath  the  galaryes,  he  shall  no  thyng  meddell  mthall, 
and  they  shall  give  hym  the  implements  of  his  housse  by 
indenture. 

All  these  lodgeyngs  he  shall  have  free,  withoute  any  pay- 
ment, and  in  this  lodgying  he  shall  dwell  and  kepe  house- 
holde  in  his  power.  His  wages  shall  be  a  marke  a  weke, 
and  a  lyne  gowne  of  iiij  nobles  dclyvcrd  in  clothe. 

His  absence  shall  be  but  onys  in  the  yere,  and  not  above 
XXX  dayes,  which  he  shall  take  connecting  or  dismission. 

If  the  maister  be  syke  of  sykeness  incurable,  or  f'alle  into 
such  age  that  he  may  not  convenyently  teche,  and  hath  bene 
a  man  that  long  and  laudably  hath  taught  in  the  schole, 
thanne  let  another  he  chosen ;  and  by  the  discrete  charitie 
of  the  Mercery,  let  there  be  assigned  to  the  olde  maister  a 
reasonable  lyv'yng  of  xl.  or  otherwise,  as  it  shall  conveynent, 
so  that  the  olde  maister,  after  his  longe  labour,  in  nowise  be 
left  destitute. 

If  the  maister  be  syke  of  sykeness  curable,  yet  neverthe- 
lesse  I  wiU  he  shall  have  his  wages ;  and  in  such  sykeness, 
if  he  may  not  teche,  let  him  reward  the  undemiaster  for  his 
more  labour  somewhat  according. 

If  the  undermaister  be  in  I'rature  and  in  honest  lyff 
according,  thanne  the  high  master's  rome  vacant,  let  hym  be 
chosen  before  another. 

The  high  maister  shall  have  the  tenement  in  Stebinheth, 
now  in  the  handys  of  Christofer  Middilton,  to  resorte  unto, 
which  tenement  the  Mercers  shall  mayntayne  and  repaire. 

"  There  shall  be  a  surmaist,  also  sum  manne  vertuose  in 
levyng  and  well  lettered  that  shall  teche  under  the  maister 
as  the 'bye  maister  shall  apoynte  hym,  som  syngle  man,  or 
wedded,  or  a  priest,  that  hath  no  benefice  w'  cure  nor 
su'yce  that  may  let  his  due  diligence  in  the  scole.  This 
surmaister  the  high  maister  shall  chose  as  often  as  the  rome 
shall  be  voyd,  a  manne  hoole  in  body,  and  whan  the  high 
maister  hath  appointed  him  upon  one,  he  shall  call  to  the 
scole  the  sur\'eyors  of  the  seole,  and  before  them  he  shall 
saye  to  the  surmaister  on  this  wyse, — 

"  Sir,  Before  theis,  my  maister  here,  the  surveyours  of  this 
scole,  I  shew  unto  you  that  I  have  chosen  you  to  be  under- 
maister of  this  scole,  and  to  teche  alway  from  tyme  to  tyme 
as  I  shall  appoint  you,  and  supply  my  rome  in  my  absence 
whannever  it  shall  be  graunted  me  by  my  maisters,  the 
mercers,  wardens,  and  sun'eyours,  and  for  suche  more  lab' 
in  my  absence,  I  shall  some  what  so  to  yovi  as  my  maisters 
here  shall  thynke  best." 

Thanne  the  surveyors  shall  exorte  the  surmaister  diligently 
to  do  his  duty,  and  shall  say  unto  hym  in  this  wise  :  — 

"  Your  rome  is  noo  p'pretuyte,  but  accordynge  to  your 
labour  and  diligence  ye  shall  contynue,  otherwise,  founde  not 
accordynge,  and  reasonably  warned  of  us,  ye  shall  departe ; 
yf  it  shall  be  soo  that  at  any  tyme  ye  will  departe  of  y' 
ouen  mynde,  ye  shall  give  us  halB  a  yere  warnyng, 

"  If  any  controversy  be  betwixt  you  and  the  high  maist' 
ye  shall  stande  at  our  direccion  on  eny  thyng. 

"  If  he  will  p'myse  this,  thanne  let  the  mercers  approve 
the  eleccion  of  the  surmaister  and  assigne  him  his  logeyng 
in  the  Olde  Chaunge. 

"  His  wages  shall  be  6s.  Sd.  a  weke,  and  lyvey  gown  of 


iiij  nobles  dely\-ered  in  clothe,  he  shall  goo  to  comyns  w' 
the  high  maister,  if  he  may  con\'enyently. 

"  He  shall  be  absent  in  all  the  yere  not  above  xxx.  dayes, 
and  yet  than  for  cause  reasonable  and  with  license  of  the 
high  maist'  and  also  of  the  surveyours. 

"In  sekeness  curable  as  axis,  or  suche  sekeness  for  a  tyme, 
he  shall  be  tolerated  and  have  his  fuU  wages. 

"  If  after  his  coming  he  fall  syke  into  sekeness  incurable, 
as  lep'ry  or  French  pox,  or  after  his  lenge  lab'  in  the 
scole  fall  into  age  impotent,  thanne  I  comytt  him  to  the 
charytie  of  the  mercers,  they  of  the  cofur  of  the  scole  to 
p'vide  hym  in  lynging  as  it  may  be  possible,  praying  theym 
to  be  charitable  in  that  behalf. 

"  Of  both  Masters  at  once. 

"  If  bothe  maisters  be  seke  at  onys,  thanne  let  the  scole 
seasse  for  that  whyle. 

"  If  there  be  such  sykenesse  in  the  city  contagious  that 
the  scole  cannot  continue,  yet  nevthelesse  both  maisters 
shall  have  their  wages,  beyng  alway  redy  for  to  teche. 

"  Neyther  of  these  maisters  shall  take  ofiice  of  sec'to 
shipp  on'"'  proctorshipp,  or  any  such  other  besyncss  «'hich 
shall  let  theyre  diligence  and  their  necessary  laber  in  the 
scole ;  yf  they  do,  and  warned  lawfully,  yf  they  will  not  sease 
from  such  besyness,  thanne  let  them  be  warned  to  depart. 

"  Let  the  high  maist'  see  that  the  scole  be  kept  clene  by 
the  pore  childe,  and  be  swept  ev'y  set'day,  and  also  the 
ledys,  and  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  call  upon  the  mercers  for 
necessary  repracons. 

"  The  Chaplin. 

"  There  shall  be  also  in  the  scole  a  priest  that  dayly  as 
he  can  be  disposed  shall  syng  masse  in  the  chapell  of  the 
scole,  and  pray  for  the  children  to  prosper  in  good  lyfP,  and 
in  good  I'rature  to  the  bono'  of  God  and  our  Lorde  Christe 
Jesu  at  his  masse;  whanne  the  bell  in  the  scole  shall  knyll 
to  sacrying,  thanne  all  the  children  in  the  scole  knelying  in 
their  settis  shall  w'  lift  upp  handis  pray  in  the  time  of 
sacrying.  After  the  sacrying  whanne  the  bell  knyllith 
agayn,  they  shall  sitt  downe  agayn  to  their  lernynge. 

"This  priest,  som  good,honest,  and  virtuouse  manne,  shall 
be  chosen  from  tyme  to  tyme  by  the  wardens  and  assistants 
of  the  mercery  ;  he  shall  also  lerne,  or  yf  he  be  lerned,  himself 
to  teche  in  the  scole  yf  it  shall  seme  convenyent  to  the  bye 
master,  or  ellis  not. 

"  He  shall  have  no  benefice  w'  cure,  nor  ser'vce,  nor 
noo  other  oftice  nor  occupation,  but  attende  all  only  upon 
the  scole.  He  shall  teche  the  chyldren  the  cathechysm  and 
instruction  of  the  articles  of  the  faith  and  the  x  command- 
ments in  Inglysshe. 

"  His  wages  shall  be  viij  li  by  yere,  and  a  lyney  gown  of 
xxvj  s.  viij  d.,  dclyvered  in  clothe. 

"  His  chaumber  and  lodgying  shalLbe  in  the  new  house 
in  the  Old  Chaunge,  or  in  the  maister's  lodgyng,  as  shall 
be  thought  best. 

"  He  shall  not  have  his  rome  by  wrytyng  or  seals,  but  at 
libertie  accordyng  to  his  desiryng. 

"  His  absence  may  be  onys  in  the  yere,  if  it  be  nede,  as 
it  shall  seme  best  to  the  surveyo's  of  the  scole  for  that  yere, 
and  thanne  with  license  asked  and  obteyned  of  the  said 
surveyo's. 

"  In  sykeness  he  shall  be  nothing  abridged  of  his  wagis, 
but  let  it  be  sene  that  he  be  hole  in  body  whan  he  is 
chosen. 

"  If  he  fall  to  unthryftyness  and  myshehaucys  aff  full 
warnyng  let  him  be  repelled  and  another  chosen  within  8 
dayes,  or  as  soon  after  as  can  be. 

"  The  Children. 

"  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  scole  chyldren  of  all  na- 
cionis  and  contreys  indifferently  to  the  number  of  cliij,*  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  setys  in  the  scole. 

"  The  maist'  shall  admytt  these  children  as  they  shall  be 
offered  from  tyme  to  tyme,  but  first  see  they  can  their 
cathechysm,  and  also  that  he  can  rede  and  wryte  compe- 
tently, ellis  let  hym  not  be  admytted  in  noo  wise. 

"  A  childe  at  the  first  admyssion  onys  for  ever  shall  paye 
4d.  for  writing  of  his  name.  This  money  of  the  admyssions 
shall  the  pore  scholer  have  that  swepith  the  scole  and  kepith 
the  scole  clene. 

"  In  eu'y  forme  one  principall  childe  shall  be  placed  in 
the  cheyre  ])'sident  of  that  fourme. 

"  The  children  shall  come  into  the  scole  in  the  mornyng 
at  vij  of  the  clokke  both  •\\'ynter  and  somer,  and  tarry  there 
unlott,  and  retourne  again  at  oone  of  the  clokke  and  dep'te 
at  V,  and  thryse  in  the  day  prostrate  they  shall  saye  the 
prayers  w'  due  tract,  and  pausying  as  they  be  conteyned  in 

*  "  Pri^ileprod  licgcrars  especially  for  Hospitals."  Carlisle's  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools,  ii.,  74.  +  13.3. 
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a  table  in  the  scole,  (that  is  to  say)  in  the  morning,  at  none, 
and  at  evenynge. 

"  In  the  scole  in  noo  time  in  the  yere  they  shall  use 
talough  candles  in  noo  wise,  but  all  only  wex  candeU  at 
the  costs  of  their  friends. 

"  Also,  I  wiU  that  they  bring  no  mete,  nor  drynke,  nor 
botells,  nor  use  in  the  scole  no  breakfasts  nor  drynkyngs 
in  the  tyme  of  lernyng  in  no  wyse ;  if  they  nede  drynke 
let  them  be  provided  in  some  other  place. 

"  I  will  they  ose  no  cockfightyng  nor  ryding  aboute  of 
victory,  no  disputyng  at  Saint  Bartlemew's,  which  is  but 
folysshe  babelying  and  losse  of  tyme. 

"  I  \vill  also  they  shall  have  no  remedyes ;  yf  the  maister 
grannte  any  remedie  he  shall  forfett  xls.  tociens  quociens, 
except  the  Kynge,  or  an  Archbishop,  or  a  Bishop,  present  in 
his  own  person  in  the  scole,  desjTe  it. 

"  All  theis  children  shall  ev'y  Childemas  Daye  come  to 
Poule's  Church  and  here  the  childe  bishop])  sermon,  and 
aft  be  at  high  masse,  and  ech  of  theym  offer  Irf.  to  the 
childe  bishopp,  and  w'  thym  the  maisters  and  surveyors  of 
the  scole. 

"  In  gen'all  processions,  when  they  be  warned  they  shall 
goo  tweyne  and  tweyne  together,  soburly,  and  not  syng  out, 
but  saye  deyotely,  tweyne  and  tweyne,  vij  psalmys  with  the 
Latany. 

"  To  theire  vryn  they  shall  go  thereby  to  a  place  ap- 
poynted,  and  the  pore  childe  of  the  scole  shall  see  it  con- 
veyed away  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  liave  the  avayle  of  the 
uyn;  ffor  other  causes,  if  nede  be,  they  shall  go  to  the 
watersyde. 

"  If  any  childe,  after  he  is  receyved  and  admytted  into 
the  scole,  go  to  any  other  scole  to  lerne  there  after  the 
manner  of  that  scole,  thanne  I  will  that  such  childe  for  no 
manners  such  shall  be  hereaft'  receyved  into  oure  scole,  but 
goo  where  hym  lyst,  where  his  frendes  shall  thynke  shall  be 
better  lernyng ;  and  this,  I  will,  be  shewed  unto  his  fPrendes 
or  other  that  offer  hym  at  his  first  presentyng  into  the 
scole. 

"  Wkat  shall  be  taught. 

"  As  towchyng  in  the  scole,  what  shall  be  taught  of  the 
maisters  and  learned  of  the  scolers  it  passeth  my  will  to 
devise  and  determyn  in  particular,  but  in  gen'al  to  speake 
and  somewhat  to  say  my  mynde,  I  woulde  they  were 
taughte  alway  the  good  I'rature  both  Laten  and  Greke,  and 
good  aucto's,  such  as  have  the  very  Romayn  eloquence 
joyned  with  wisdom,  specially  Christon  aucto's  that  ■(vrote 
theire  wisdom  w'  clene  and  chaste  Latin,  either  in  verse  or 
in  prose,  for  my  intent  is  by  this  scole  sp'ially  to  increase 
knowledge  and  worshipyng  of  God  and  our  Lorde  Christ 
Jesu  and  good  Christian  life  and  manners  in  the  children, 
and  for  that  intent  I  will  the  children  lerne  firste,  above  all, 
the  cathechysm  in  Inglysshe,  and  aft'  the  accidence  that  I 
made,  or  some  other,  if  any  be  better  to  the  purpose,  to 
induce  children  more  speedily  to  Latin  speche,  and  thanne 
institutum  Christana  Homines,  which  that  learnede  Erasmus 
made  at  my  request,  and  the  boke  called  Copia  of  the  same 
Era's,  and  thanhe  other  aut'ors  Cristain  as  Laetancius  pru- 
dencius,  and  proba,  and  seduluis,  and  Incuencus  and  Bap- 
tista  Mantuamus,  and  suche  other  as  shall  be  thought  con- 
venyent  and  most  to  purpose  unto  the  true  Laten  speche ; 
all  barbary,  all  corruption,  all  Laten  adulterate,  which  ig- 
norant blinde  folye  brought  into  this  worlde.  and  w'  that 
same  hath  disteyned  and  poyescnd  the  olde  Laten  speche 
and  the  very  Romayne  tonge  which  in  the  time  of  Tully, 
and  Salust,  and  Virgill,  and  Terence,  was  used,  which  also 
Saint  Jerome,  and  Saint  Ambrose,  and  Saint  Justen,  and 
many  other  hoUy  docto's  lerned  in  the  tymes. 

"  I  say  that  ffilthyness  and  all  suche  abusyon  whiche  the 
latt  blynde  worlde  brought  yne,  which  more  rather  may  be 
called  blotterature  thanne  literature,  I  utterly  abbanysshe 
and  exclude  out  of  this  scole,  and  charge  the  maisters  that 
they  teche  alway  that  is  the  best,  and  instructe  the  children 
in  Greke  and  Laten,  in  redying  unto  thejTU  such  auotours 
that  hath  wysdom  joyned  with  pure  chast  eloquence. 

"  The  Mercers  Charge. 

"  The  honorable  Company  of  Mercers  of  London,  that  is 
to  say,  the  maister  and  all  the  wardens  and  all  the  assistence 
of  the  ffelysshipp,  shall  have  all  the  cure  and  charge,  rule  and 
governance  of  the  scole,  and  they  sliall  ev'y  yere  chose  of 
their  company  ij  honest  and  substantial  men,  called  the 
surveyors  of  the  scole,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  hoole 
felyshijjp,  shall  take  all  the  charge  and  busyness  about  the 
scole  for  that  one  yere. 

"  They  shall  ov'see  and  receyve  aU  the  landes  of  the  scole, 
and  see  them  repayred  fro  tyme  to  tyme  by  tlieire  officers  ; 
and  suche  officer  as  they  ajjijoynte  to  be  renter  or  to  other 
busyness  of  the  scole  for  his  more  labo'  in  the  scole  busynes, 
I  wiU  he  have  xxs.  a  yere  and  a  gownc,  price  xiijs.  iiijf/. 

4  D  2 


"  The  surveyors  of  the  scole  shall  come  into  the  scole 
six  dayes  before  Christennes,  vj  dayes  before  Ester,  vj  dayes 
before  Saint  John  Baptist  day,  and  vj  days  before  old 
Meghelmas,  and  pay  the  high  maister  and  the  surmaister, 
the  prest  their  quarter  wages,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
yere  their  ly\'erys  in  cloth,  and  ooners  in  the  yere,  they 
shall  give  accompte  to  the  maisters,  wardens,  and  assistence 
of  the  ffelyshipp. 

"  Theire  accompte  shall  be  about  Candlemas,*  thre  dayes 
afore  or  thre  dayes  after  Candlemas  daye  In  that  daye 
appointed  shall  be  assembly  and  a  lytell  dyner  ordeyned  by 
the  surveyors,  not  exceeding  the  price  of  iiij  nobles. 

"  In  that  day  they  shall  be  a  reckonyng  all  the  estate  of 
the  scole  and  see  th'  accompte,  and  discharge  the  olde  sur- 
veyour,  and  to  the  younger  chose  an  other;  and  in  that  day, 
after  the  accompte,  they  shall  give — 

"  To  the  maister  warden,  a  noble,t  if  he  be  p'sent,  or 

eUs  not ; 
"  To  eche  of  the  other  wardens  vs.   [5s.],   if  they  be 

present,  or  ellis  not ; 
"  To  the  surveyors,  eche  of  theym,  xls.  [40s.]  for  their 

labours  for  that  yere  ; 
"  For  their  rydying  and  visytyng  of  their  lands,  to  ach 

of  them,  xls.  [40.s'.]  yf  they  ryde. 
"  The  clerk  of  the  Mercery  shall  inacte  all  thyngs  that 
day,  and  have  for  his  laboure  iijs.  iiijrf.  [3s.  Ad.~\  ; 

"  See  that  the  steward  bryng  yn  his  court  roUes  or  he  have 

his  fee ; 
"  See  that    the   baylyffs   renew    then-   rentaUs    every   v 

yere ; 
"Let  not  the  landes  of  the  scole  but  by  the  space  of 

fiyve  yeres  ; 
"  That  is  spared  that  day  in  rewardes  and  charges  let  it 

be  jjut  in  the  treasurye  of  the  scole ; 
"  They   shall   dyvers  tymes  in   the  quarter  com  to  the 

scole  and  see  how  they  do. 
"  Every  yere  at  the  foote  of  the  accompte  all   ordynaiy 
chargis  done,  the  overplus  of  money  which  at  this  day  is 
externed,  this — 

"  I  holly  give  to  the  ffelyshipp  of  the  Mercery  to  the 
mayntayning  and  suppertyng  and  repayng  of  all  that 
longith  to  the  scole  fro  tymo  to  time. 

"And  all  be  it,  my  mynde  is  that  they  shall  have  this 
surplusage  for  the'ntent  abovesaid.  Yet,  neverthelesse,  I 
will  the  said  surplusage  as  muche  as  shaU  be  spared  of  it 
above  reparations  and  casualties  at  ev'y  accompte  be 
brought  and  put  yn  a  coffur  of  iren  geven  of  me  to  the 
Mercery  stending  in  their  hall.  And  these,  from  yere  to  yere 
remayne  apart  by  itself  that  it  may  appere  how  the  scole  by 
the  owen  self  mayntenyth  itself,  and  at  length  over  and 
above  the  owen  lyvelod  yf  the  said  scole  shall  growe  to  any 
further  charge  to  the  Mercery  that  then  also  that  may 
appeare  to  the  laude  and  prayse  and  merit  of  the  said 
ffeUyshipp. 

"  Liberty  to  declare  the  Statutes. 

"  And  notwithstanding  these  statutes  and  ordinances 
before  written,  in  which  I  have  declared  my  mynde  and 
will,  yet  because  in  tyme  to  come  many  thyngs  may  and 
shall  survyne  and  growe  by  many  occasions  and  causes 
which  at  the  makying  of  this  boke  was  not  possible  to  come 
to  mynde, 

"  In  consyderyng  the  assured  truthe  and  circumspect 
wisdome  and  faitliful  goodness  of  the  most  honest  and  sub- 
stantiall  felyship  of  the  Mercerye  of  London,  to  whom  I  have 
comytted  alle  the  cure  of  the  scole,  and  trusting  in  theire 
fldelitie  and  love  tliat  they  have  to  God  and  man  and  to 
the  scole,  and  also  believyng  verely  that  they  shall  alway 
drede  the  grete  wrath  of  God," 

"  Bothe  alle  this  that  is  saide  and  all  that  yet  is  not  saide 
which  hereafter  shall  come  into  my  mynde  while  I  lyve,  to 
be  said,  I  leve  it  hooly  to  their  discretion  and  charytte,  I 
mean  of  the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the  fellowship  w' 
sucli  other  coiincill  as  they  shall  call  unto  theym,  good 
lettered  and  lerned  menne." 

"  They  to  add  and  dimynyshe  vnto  this  boke,  and  to 
supply  in  it  every  defaulte,  and  also  to  declare  in  it  every 
obscuritie  and  darkenes,  as  tyme  and  place  and  just  occasion 
shall  requyrc,  callyng  the  drcadfuU  {5od  to  loke  upon  them 
in  all  such  busynes  and  exhorting  them  to  fear  the  terrible 
judgment  of  God  whiche  sethe  in  darkness,  and  shall 
rendre  to  e\y  man  according  to  his  workes,  and  finally 
praying  the  grete  Lorde  of  Mercy  for  theire  faithful  dealyng 
in  this  matter,  now  and  always  to  sende  unto  theyiu  in  this 
worlde  much  welth  and  prosperyte  and  after  this  lyff  much 
joye  and  glory." 
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The  Lands  of  the  School. 

FjTst  of  the  old  scole      -  -  - 

Item,  the  four  shops  in  the  Hokle  of  Bcrel 
Item,  the  tenemt"  in  Bridge  Street 
Item,  the  tenemt'  in  Sop  Lane  - 
Item,  the  tenemt'  in  Puding  Lane 
Item,  the  Holdes  without  Aldgate 

Sum 


£  s.  d. 

-  0  20  0 

-  4     0  0 
-868 

-  6  1.3  4 

-  C  13  4 

-  6  18  0 

-  33  11  4 


Item,  the  manors  and  lands  and  tenements  in 

the  county  of  Bucks  -  -  -  -  52  U     'J 

Item,  the  manor  of  Vache  in  Barton  with  the 

members         -  -  -  -  -     8     4 

Item,  the  manor  of  Berwicke     -  -  -     8     0 

Item,  of  lands  in  Colchester       -  -  -     3  13 


6J 

0 

4 


Summa 


-  72    9    7J 


Item,  a  tenem'   and  certain  closes  late  in  the 

holde  of  William  Role  by  the  year      -  -     2  10     0 

Item,  a  tenem'  and  a  close  late  in  the  holde  of 

Clyfton  -  -  -  -      _     _-     0  26     8 

Item,  a  close  late  in  the  holde  of  Maister  Willis      0  23     4 
Item,  another  little  close  in  the  holde  of  the 

same  Maister  Willis   -  -  -  -     0     5     0 

Item,  a  barn  late  in  the  holde  of  the  same  man     0     6     8 
Item,  of  Edmonde  Rolle  for  four  acres  of  land  of 

the  backside  of  White  Mart  Street      -  -     0     5     0 

Item,  of  Christopher  Hall  for  certain  land,  late 

John  Atfeux  by  the  year         -  -  -     7     0     0 

Item,  of  the  same  Hall  for  eight  acres  of  land  in 

London  field  -  -  -  -  -    0  16     0 

Item,  of  Mr.   Christopher  Myddleton  for  a  cer- 
tain tenement  there    -  -  -  -     0  20     0 
Item,  of  four  little  tenements  there         -  -     0  13     4 
Item,  nine  acres  of  pasture  next  the  place  there     0  30     0 
Item,  a  place  with  garden  there              -             -     0  40     0 


Summa       -  -  18  16     0 

Paid  to  the' Bishop  of  London  yearly,  at  four 
terms  of  landes  and  tenements  before  -    0  52    4 


Summa  clara 


16     3     8 


Summa  totalis      -  122    4     "J 
Whereof  deducted  for  the  shoppes  in  the  hold- 
ing of  Burrell  for  a  certain  time        -  -       4     0     0 


Reniaincth  clere    ^€118    4 


Charges  ordinare  out  paid  yearly. 

To  the  hye  maister         .  -  .             . 

To  the  imder  maister     -  -  -             . 

The  preste          -             -  -  - 

Their  liverye       .             -  -  - 

The  supervisors-             .  .  .             . 

For  the  \-isitation  of  lands 

The  clarke          -             .  -  - 

The  master  and  wardens 

The  stewards      -             -  -  - 

Tobayliffe          .            .  -  - 

The  coste  of  the  dyner  .  -  - 

The  officer  of  the  mercery  renter  of  the  scole 

For  his  gowne    -            -  -  - 

Summa 


£ 

s. 

d. 

52 

marks. 

26  marks. 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

21 

8 

0  40 

0 

0  40 

0 

0 

26 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

13 

4 

79    8    4 


So  resteth  to  the  reparations,  suites,  casualties 

and  all  other  charges  extraordinary  -  -     38  16     3^ 

Johannes  Colet  fundator  novfe  scholae  manumea  propria. 


II.  Amending  Ordinances  made  by  the   Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 

Vicesimo  quarto  die  Junii,  A.D.  1602. 

Whereas  John  Colet,  dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  in  London,  hath  nominated  and  appointed  us,  the 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  Company  of  the 
Mercers  of  the  City  of  London,  to  be  patrons  and  governors 
of  Paul's  school,  by  him  erected  and  founded  ;  and  for  the 
better  ordering  thereof  hath  made  certain  lawes  and  ordi- 
nances in  a  book  under  his  own  hand,  and  hath  among 
other  things  thereby  given  authority  unto  us,  the  said 
wardens  and  assistants,  with  such  other  learned  counsel  as 


we  shall  call  unto  us,  to  add  and  diminish  unto  the  said 
lawes  and  ordinances,  and  to  supjily  in  them  every  defect, 
and  also  to  expound  and  declare  such  of  the  said  ordinances 
which  shall  seem  obscure  and  doubtful  as  time  and  place 
and  just  occasion  shall  require. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  of  late  scruple  and  doubt  hath  been 
made  upon  sundry  the  said  ordinances  about  the  right 
understanding  thereof,  whereby  great  suit  and  controversy 
hath  arisen  and  been  between  us  and  the  late  high  school- 
master of  Paul's  school  John  Harrison,  with  the  surmaster 
and  usher,  to  our  great  charge,  \'exation,  and  trouble,  and 
for  that  some  of  the  said  ordinances  are  thought  fit  to  be 
altered  and  some  defects  therein  likewise  to  be  supplied. 

Therefore,  for  avoiding  further  inconvenience  hereafter, 
we,  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  Thomas  Flemyng,  Esqre.,  Serjeant  at  law  and 
solicitor  general  to  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty  that  now  is,  and  Thomas  Foster,  Esqre., 
counsel  at  law,  well  lettered  and  learned  men,  b^ing  call 
thereunto,  do  now  ordain  and  further  make  explanation  of 
the  said  laws  and  ordinances  as  hereafter  foUoweth,  viz.  : — 

Imprimis,  whereas,  by  an  ordinance  under  this  title,  viz., 
('  ;)itulum  primum  de  magistro  primario,  it  is  ordained  and 
jirovided  that  the  master  every  year  at  Candlemas,  when  the 
Mercers  be  assembled  in  the  school  house,  shall  submit  him 
to  theu-  examination,  and  found  do  his  duty  to  continue, 
otherwise  reasonably  warned  to  depart.  We  do  ordain  and 
declare  that  the  said  ordinances  shall  from  henceforth  be 
expounded  and  understood  that  the  Mercers  (that  is  to  say) 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  Mystery  of  Mercers 
in  London,  or  the  more  part  of  them  then  assembled  in  the 
school  house,  shall  then  and  there  yearly  have  full  power  to 
examine  the  high  master  touching  the  profiting  of  the 
scholars  in  literature  and  good  manners,  his  demeanor  and 
con\ersation  and  the  due  observation  of  the  founder's  ordi- 
nances. And  that  the  high  master  shall  not  only  submit 
himself  to  such  examination,  but  also  yearly  at  the  same 
time  yield  and  resign  up  his  place  into  their  hands  as  was 
used  in  the  lifetime  of  the  founder  to  their  predecessors, 
i^nd  if  the  master  shall  then  by  the  approbation  of  the  said 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  said  Mystery  of  Mercers 
or  the  most  part  of  them  be  found  to  have  done  his  duty 
he  shall  continue,  otherwise  in  case  he  shall  then  by  their 
judgments  be  found  defective  within  six  months  next  after 
warning  to  him  given  by  the  said  master,  wardens,  and 
assistants  or  the  most  part  of  them,  he  shall  quietly  depart. 

Item. — We  do  ordain  that  the  surmaster  and  usher  yearly 
about  Candlemas,  when  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assis- 
tants of  the  Mercers  or  the  most  ))art  of  them  be  asseml)led 
in  the  school  as  aforesaid,  shall  resign  their  places  into  the 
hands  of  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the 
Mercery  there  assembled  and  being  then  found  to  have  done 
their  duties  they  shall  continue,  otherwise  within  six  months 
after  warning  given,  they  shall  quietly  depart. 

Further,  whereas  there  are  other  statutes  under  these 
titles,  viz.,  "  Capitulum  prinmm  de  magistro  primario,"  the 
surmaster  and  the  chaplin,  that  they  shall  have  yearly  livery 
gowns  of  four  nobles  delivered  unto  them  in  cloth.  We  do 
ordain  that  the  said  master,  surmaster,  and  usher  (instead 
of  the  chaplin)  shall  have  the  said  liveries  in  cloth,  or  four 
nobles  a  ])iece  yearly  in  money,  in  lieu  of  the  said  cloth,  or 
such  further  allowance  in  money  as  the  master,  wardens, 
and  assistants  of  the  Mercers  for  the  time  being,  or  the  most 
of  them,  shall  think  fit. 

Further,  whereas  there  are  other  statutes  under  these 
titles,  viz.,  "  Of  both  Masters  at  once,"  and  "The  Children," 
that  a  poor  child  to  be  appointed  by  the  master  shall  sweep 
the  school  and  the  leads,  and  call  upon  the  Mercers  from 
time  to  time  for  necessary  reparations,  and  that  the  said 
])oor  child  shall  have  4d.  at  the  admission  of  every  scholar, 
and  the  avails  of  the  scholars'  urine. 

We  do  ordain  that  from  henceforth  some  poor  scholar  or 
poor  man  (to  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  high 
master)  shall  do  the  same  business,  and  shall  have  such 
allowance  and  avails  for  his  labour  as  ai-e  limited  to  the  poor 
child  by  the  founder. 

Further,  whereas  there  is  a  statute  under  this  title,  viz., 
"  The  Chaplain."  That  there  shall  be  a  priest  or  chaplain  to 
sing  mass  daily  in  the  cha])el  of  the  said  school,  and  to  pray 
that  the  children  may  prosper  in  good  life  and  good  litera- 
ture, to  the  honor  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  .lesu,  and 
that  the  same  priest  shall  teach  in  the  school,  if  it  shall 
seem  good  to  the  high  master.  We  do  ordain  and  establish 
that  there  shall  be  from  henceforth  an  under  usher  instead 
of  the  said  priest,  who  shall  teach  in  the  school  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  high  master,  and  shall  be  chosen  from  time  to 
time  by  the  master,  v\'ardens,  and  assistants  of  the  Mercery, 
or  the  most  part  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  and  continue 
there  so  long  time  as  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assist- 
ants, or  the  most  jiart  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
think  fit.  • 
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We  do  further  ordain,  that  no  other  prayers  or  ceremonies 
shall  be  used  in  the  school,  hut  such  only  as  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm  of  England  for  the  time  being  do  or 
shall  permit  and  allow. 

Further,  whereas  in  another  ordinance,  under  the  title, 
viz.,  "  The  Children,"  it  is  said  that  a  child,  at  the  first 
admission,  once  for  ever,  shall  ])ay  4(/.  for  writing  of  his 
name.  This  ordinance  shall  be  expounded  that  every  child 
that  shall  be  admitted  to  be  taught  in  the  said  school  shall 
have  his  teaching  free  during  all  the  time  of  his  continuance 
there  until  his  deijarture,  without  any  further  charge  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  or  his  friends  by  the  high  master,  sur- 
master  and  usher,  or  any  of  them,  over  and  above  4d.  at  his 
first  admission  to  the  poor  scholar  or  poor  man  of  the  school 
as  aforesaid. 

Further,  whereas  by  another  ordinance  under  the  same 
title,  viz.,  "  The  Children,"  it  is  provided  that  the  children 
shall  come  into  the  school  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock, 
both  winter  and  simimer,  and  tarry  until  1 1 ,  and  return 
again 'at  I  of  the  clock,  and  depart  at  5. 

We  do  ordain,  that  the  high  master,  sunnaster,  and  usher 
shaU  be  tied  to  the  same  hours,  and  in  case  any  or  either  of 
them  shall  be  absent  from  the  school  over  and  above  30  days 
in  one  whole  year,  to  be  taken  continuation  or  division  by 
the  high  master,  and  without  the  license  of  the  surveyors 
and  high  master,  by  the  surmaster,  and  without  tlie  consent 
and  license  of  the  surveyor  for  the  time  being  by  the  usher, 
that  then,  for  every  such  absence  contrary  to  the  limitations 
aforesaid,  the  said  master,  surmaster,  and  usher  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  so  often  as  they  or  any  of  them  shall  offend  con- 
trary to  the  form  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  6s.  Sd.  for  every 
whole  day,  and  I2d.  for  every  hour  that  thej'  or  any  of 
them  shall  respectively  be  absent  from  the  said  school  more 
than  the  said  'SO  days  as  aforesaid,  the  same  penalties  to  be 
defaulked  out  of  his  or  their  wages  respectively  which  shall 
offend. 

Item.  Whereas  it  is  ordained  in  the  title,  •\'iz.,  "  The 
Mercers,"  that  in  the  day  of  the  giving  up  of  the  surveyor's 
account,  shall  be  a  little  dinner  not  exceeding  the  price  of 
four  nobles,  forasmuch  as  divers  learned  men  are  usually 
there  at  that  time  to  appost  the  scholars  for  the  better 
information  of  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of 
the  profitting  of  the  scholars  in  learning,  and  for  that  the 
assistants  are  now  many  in  number,  and  for  that  the  rates 
and  prices  of  victuals  are  now  grown  very  great  in  respect 
the  same  were  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  ordi- 
nance, we  therefore  do  ordain,  that  from  henceforth  so 
much  shall  be  allowed  towards  the  said  dinner  as  the  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  Mercery,  or  the  more  ])art  of 
them,  for  the  time  being,  shall  in  their  discretion  think  fit, 
so  as  the  same  be  expended  in  frugal  manner  without 
excess. 

Further,  whereas  in  the  same  title,  viz.,  "The  Mei-cers," 
there  is  this  caveat  that  the  lands  of  the  school  should  not 
be  let  but  by  the  space  of  five  years.  It  is  now  found  by 
experience  very  prejudicial  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  to  let  out  the  lands  thereof  for  so  short  a  time,  we 
do  therefore  ordain  and  establish  that,  from  hencefort,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the 
Mercery,  or  the  more  jiart  of  them  and  their  successors,  for 
or  in  respect  of  ne%v  buildings  upon  any  of  the  lands  to  be 
leased  respectively  or  repairing  of  the  same,  or  for  the  better 
manurance  and  bettering  of  the  same,  and  continuing  the 
same  together  in  one  hand  and  in  heart  and  strength,  or 
any  such  like  good  or  valuable  consideration,  to  demise  any 
of  the  lands  or  tenements  appertaining  to  the  same  school 
heretofore  usually  demised  by  lease  and  not  by  copy  of 
court  roU,  as  they  and  their  successors  shall  from  time  to 
time  in  their  wisdoms  and  discretions  think  to  be  for  the 
most  benefit  of  the  school,  so  as  the  same  lease  or  leases  be 
made  with  reasonable  conditions  and  covenants  on  the 
lessee,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  their  part 
to  be  performed,  and  so  as  the  same  lease  or  leases  do  not 
exceed  21  years,  and  so  as  the  same  lease  or  leases  be  made 
in  possession  and  not  in  reversion,  and  so  as  the  same  be 
not  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and  so  as  the  yearly 
rents  of  the  same  be  not  thereby  diminished  but  increased 
if  conveniently  and  reasonably  the  same  may  be. 

Further,  whereas  by  the  said  ordinances  the  Founder  doth 
limit  and  appoint  salaries  and  fees  to  the  high  master,  sur- 
master, and  others,  as  foUoweth,  \-iz.  : — to  the  high  master, 
13s.  4d.  a  week;  to  the  surmaster,  (is.  8rf.  a  week  ;  to  the 
chaplain,  SI.  a  year;  to  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
Mercers,  21s.  8rf. ;  to  the  surveyors,  4/.  per  annum;  to 
the  surveyors  for  visiting  the  lands,  41.  per  annum,  if  they 
ride;  to  the  steward,  40s.  per  annum  ;  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Mercers,  3s.  4rf.  ;  to  the  renter  of  the  school,  33s.  4d.  per 
annum;  to  the  bailiffs,  40s.  per  annum. 

Forasmuch  as  the  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the 
school  do  now  yield  double  as  much  rent  as  they  did  in  the 
Founder's  lifetime,  and  for  that  all  things  necessary  we  now 
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grown  to  a  far  dearer  rate  than  they  were  at  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  school,  we  do  therefore  ordain  and  establish 
that  as  well  the  salaries  and  fees  appointed  to  the  school- 
master, usher,  and  chaplain,  as  all  other  the  fees  before- 
mentioned  appointed  to  be  paid  by  the  Founder,  shall  fi-om 
henceforth  be  doubled  according  to  the  im])rovement  of  the 
rents  as  aforesaid,  the  same  increase  of  salaries  and  fees  to 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  master,  wardens,  and  assis- 
tants of  the  Mercery,  or  the  more  part  of  them  assembled  in 
the  school-house,  sliall  by  reason  of  the  fall  of  rents  or  other 
just  consideration,  be  occasioned  to  abate  the  same. 

Item.  —Whereas  there  is  an  ordinance  in  the  same  title, 
viz.,  "  The  Mercers,"  tliat  the  surplusage  of  money  which 
shall  remain  upon  every  account  shall  be  put  into  an  iron 
chest  standing  in  the  Mercers'  Hall,  and  there  remain  from 
year  to  year  apart  from  itself,  that  it  might  appear  how  the 
school  by  the  ownself  maintaineth  itself.  It  is  now  ordained 
that  tlie  same  surplusage  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  Mercery  and  their  successors 
shall  think  fit,  shall  from  henceforth  be  employed  either  in 
exhibitions  to  poor  scholars  ])roceeding  from  Paul's  school 
to  the  universities  or  in  fellowship,  or  else  lent  out  to  poor 
young  men  of  the  said  Com])any  of  Mercers  upon  good 
security  at  the  will  of  the  said  Mercers  for  the  repayment 
thereof  as  to  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  or  the 
more  part  of  them,  shall  fi-om  time  to  time  be  thought  most 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

Finalty,  we  ordain  and  establish  that  forasmuch  as  in  the 
making  of  these  ordinances  and  explanations  the  chief  care 
of  the  parties  called  hereunto  was  and  is  to  have  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Founder  duly  executed  and  per- 
formed in  all  things  as  time,  place,  and  occasion  doth  or 
shall  permit  or  require,  that  therefore  all  acts,  ordinances, 
and  explanations  heretofore  made  (if  any  such  be)  other 
than  by  the  said  Founder  himself,  shall  from  henceforth  be 
utterly  void  and  of  non  effect. 

Tho  :  Flemyng. 
Th  :  FosTE-R. 


III.  Deed  of  Convetance  of  Estates  in  Bucks 
from  Dean  Colet  to  the  Mercers'  Company.* 

To  aU  faithful  people  of  Christ  to  whom  this  present 
\vriting  indented  shall  come,  John  Colet,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Paul's,  London, 
greeting  in  the  Lord,  know  ye  that  I,  the  aforesaid  John 
('olet,  have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  my  present  deed 
indented  have  confirmed  unto  the  wardens  and  commonalty 
of  the  Mystery  of  Mercers  of  the  City  of  London  : 

The  manor  of  Vache,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
also  four  messuages,  100  acres  of  land,  20  acres  of  meadow, 
100  acres  of  pasture,  10  acres  of  wood,  and  40s.  yearly  rent, 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Aston  Clinton,  Wendove'r,  and 
Sherrington,    4    messuages,  4    tofts,  390  acres    of   land, 
221    acres   of  meadow,    ISj    acres   of  pasture  in  Weston 
Turville,  Bedgrove,  Bierton,  and  Aylesbury  ;  the  manor  of 
Wootton  and  Ham,  with  the  appurtenances,  200  acres  of 
land,  (JO  acres  of  meadow,  200  acres  of  pasture,  20  acres 
of  wood,  and  20s.  rent,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Wootton, 
Ham,  and  Waddesdon ;  and  the  manor  of  Bury,  with  the 
appurtenances,  2  messuages,  200  acres  of  land,  2.'>  acres 
of  meadow,  8  acres  of  pasture,  (iOs.  rent,  and  32  quarters  of 
mixed  corn  in  Wengra\'e,  Rolsham,  and  Bom-ton,  and  the 
manor  of  Weston  Turville,  also  called  the  manor  of  Hyde, 
200  acres  of  land,  200  acres  of  meadow,  200  acres  of  pasture, 
and  20s.  rent,  \\'ith  the  apjjurtenances  in  Weston  Turville, 
Halton,  and  Broughton,  and  22  acres  of  land,  2  acres  of 
meadow,  called  Wendover   lands,  lying   in  the  parish  of 
Weston  Tur\dlle  aforesaid ;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  the 
aforesaid  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
premises,  with  the  appurtenances  aforesaid,  to  the  wardens 
and  commonalty  of  the  Mystery  aforesaid,  and  tlieir  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  for  the  continuation  of  a  certain  school  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul's  for  boys  in 
the  same  school  in  good  manners  and  literature  to  be  taught, 
and  for  the  support  of  one  master  and  one  usher,  or  two 
ushers  of  the  same,  and  other  things  necessary  there  to  be 
done  according  to  the  ordinances  of  me,  the  aforesaid  John 
Colet,  my  heirs  or  escheators,  thenceforth  thereafter  to  be 
done  of  the  Chief  Lords  of  the  Fee  by  the  services  thence- 
forth due  and  of  right  accustomed ;  and  I,  the  aforesaid 
John  Colet,  for  myself  and  my  heirs,  will  warrant  and  for 
ever  defend  the  aforesaid  manors,  tofts,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments, and  other  the  premises,  with  the  appurtenances, 
against  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  the  blessed  Peter  at 
Westminster,  and  their  successors  :    And    also  know  ve, 
that  I,  the  aforesaid  John  Colet,  have  appointed,  maile, 
and  ordained,  and  in  my  place  by  these  presents  have  put 

*  Printed  from  a  copy  furiiisheil  by  the  Mercers'  Company. 
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my  beloved  in  Christ  Maurice  Hawkbrook  and  William 
Newbold,  my  true  and  lawful  attorneys,  on  this  behalf 
jointly  and  severally  to  enter  upon  the  manors,  tofts, 
tenements,  lands,  meadows,  pastm'es,  woods,  and  rents, 
with  their  appm-tenances,  and  all  persons  occupying  the 
same  manors,  tofts,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  pre- 
mises, from  thence  to  put  out  and  expel,  and  fuU  and  peace- 
able possession  and  seizen  is  from  them  taken  and  had, 
the  aforesaid  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  Mystery 
aforesaid,  either  for  them  on  their  part  or  their  attorney  or 
attornies,  fuU  and  peaceable  possessions  and  seizen  of  and 
in  all  and  singular  the  aforesaid  manors,  tofts,  tenements, 
lands,  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  rents,  and  appurtenances, 
for  me  and  in  my  name  to  deUver  seizen  according  to  the 
form,  tenor,  and  effect  of  this  my  present  deed  indented, 
ratifying  and  confirming  firmly  and  absolutely  all  and  what- 
soever my  aforesaid  attorneys  in  my  name  shall  do  or  other- 
wise cause  to  be  done  in  the  premises  by  these  presents : 
In  testimony  of  which  I  have  placed  my  seal  to  one  part  of 
this  my  present  deed  indented.  Gi\-en  the  12th  day  of  the 
month  of  July,  A.D.  1511,  and  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  8th,  after  the  Conijuest. 


IV.  Will  of  Dean  Colet.* 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. — On  the  10th  day  of  the 
month  of  June,  A.D.  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fourteen,  and  in  the  (ith  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  VIII.,  after  the  conquest,  I,  John  Colet,  Doctor  of  Holy 
Theology,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Paul's, 
London,  Citizen  and  Mercer  of  London,  and  Freeman  of 
the  same  city,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  Knight, 
Citizen  whilst  he  lived,  and  Alderman  of  London,  do  com- 
pose, make,  and  ordain  this  my  present  testament  as  to  the 
disposition  of  all  and  singular  messuages,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments, and  other  ray  hereditaments  under  written,  with 
their  appurtenances,  within  the  city  of  London,  after  the 
manner  which  follows.  Imprimus,  I  bequeath  and  recom- 
mend my  soul  to  God  Omnipotent,  my  Creator  and 
Saviour,  and  to  the  Blessed  Mary,  His  Mother.  Item,  I,  the 
aforesaid  John  Colet,  give  and  l)equeath  to  the  wardens 
and  commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Mercery  of  the 
city  of  London,  all  my  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
other  hereditaments  under  wTitten,  viz.,  one  messuage  with 
shop,  cellars,  solars,  and  all  other  the  appurtenances,  situate, 
lying,  and  being  in  Soper  Lane,  in  the  parishes  of  Saint 
Anthony  and  Saint  Pancras,  in  the  ward  of  Cordwainer 
Street,  London,  bet\veen  the  lane  called  Soper's  Lane  on  the 
east  part,  and  the  tenement  of  the  prior  and  con^'ent  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  of  Elsyng,  London,  and 
the  tenement  appertaining  to  the  parish  churcli  of  St. 
Mary  of  Colechurch  on  the  west  part,  and  the  tenement 
appertaining  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  at  London 
on  the  south  part,  and  the  hall  or  entry  there  leading  from 
Soper  Lane  aforesaid  unto  the  hinder  gate  of  the  messuage 
of  the  said  prior  and  convent  on  the  north  part,  and  my 
said  messuage  contains  in  land  lengthwise  in  the  east  part 
thereof,  near  Soper's  Lane  afouo..id,  between  the  north 
and  south,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  and  one  inch, 
and  in  breadth  in  the  north  part  near  the  said  hall  or 
entn,',  between  the  east  and  west,  eighty-six  feet  and  five 
inches  of  assize,  and  it  contains  in  length,  in  the  south 
part  thereof,  by  three  several  frontispieces  or  three  several 
corners  ninety-three  feet  and  four  inches  of  assize  within, 
without  the  back,  which  back  of  the  said  three  fronts  con- 
tains in  length,  by  the  south,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
three  inches  of  assize,  and  the  middle  frontispiece  or  corner 
thereof  contains,  in  the  south,  twentj'-five  feet  of  assize, 
and  the  anterior  ft-ontispiece  or  corner  thereof  contains  in 
length,  by  the  south,  thirty-nine  and  a  half  feet  of  assize, 
which  make  the  said  length  of  ninety-four  feet  three  inches, 
and  the  interior  or  back  of  the  frontispieces  contains  in 
breadth,  at  the  west  end  thereof,  forty-four  feet  three  inches 
of  assize,  and  the  middle  frontispiece  thereof  contains,  in 
breadth,  at  the  west  end,  towards  the  south,  more  than 
the  said  interior  frontispiece  by  twenty-six  feet  seven  and  a 
half  inches  of  assize,  and  the  anterior  frontispiece  thereof 
contains,  in  breadth,  at  the  west  end  thereof,  towards  the 
south,  more  than  the  middle  frontispiece  Ity  fourteen  feet 
and  two  inches  of  assize.  And  also  all  those  my  two 
messuages,  with  their  appurtenances,  situate  and  lying  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr,  in  the  ward  of 
Bridge,  London,  whereof  one  messuage  thereof  is  situate 
and  lies  between  the  high  street  there,  called  Bridge  Sti-eet, 
on  the  east  part,  and  the  tenement  appertaining  to  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  Magnus  aforesaid  on  the  west  and 
south  parts,  and  the  high  street  there,  called  Thames 
Street,  on  the  north  part,  and  contains  in  length,  in  the 
east  part  thereof  near  the  said  street  called  Bridge  Street, 
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between  the  south  and  north,  ten  feet  and  five  inches  of 
assize,  and  in  length  m  the  west  part  thereof,  between  the 
south  and  north,  ten  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  of  assize, 
and  in  breadth,  at   the   north   end    near   Thames    Street 
aforesaid,    nine   feet   and   eight   inches   of  assize,  and  in 
breadth,  at  the  south  end  thereof,  between  the  east  and 
west,  nine  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  of  assize  ;  and  the 
other  messuage  thereof  is  situated  and  lies  in  Bridge  Street 
aforesaid,  between  the  street  of  Bridge  Street  on  the  east 
part,  and  the  tenement  late  of  John  Brunsop,  and  Agnes 
his  wife,  and  the  tenement  late  of  Dame  TaiUiard  on  the 
west  and  south  parts,  and  the  tenement  late  of  Richard 
Cokks,  and  Lettice  his  wife,  on  the  north  part,  and  it  con- 
tains in  length,  in  the  north  part  thereof,  between  the  east 
and  west,  sixteen  feet  and  seven  inches  of  assize,  and  in 
breadth,  in  the  south  part  thereof,  behveen  the  east  and 
west,  fifteen  feet  and  eight  inches  of  assize,  and  in  breadth, 
at  the  east  end  thereof,  near  Bridge  Street  aforesaid,  ten 
feet  six  inches  and  a  half  of  assize,  and  in  length,  at  the 
west  end  thereof,  betsveen  the  north  and  south,  nine  feet 
and  six  inches   of  assize,   which   messuages,    lands,   and 
tenements,   and  other  the   premises,  with  their   appurte- 
nances, were   lately   in   the   aforesaid   Heni-y  Colct's,   my 
father,   and   which   by   and  after  the  death  of  the  same 
Henry    Colet   to   me   the    aforesaid   John    Colet  in  here- 
ditary right  did  lately  descend,  and  into  all  and  singular 
which   messuages,   lands,  and   tenements    I,  the   aforesaid 
John  Colet,  by  hereditary  right,  did  lately  enter,  and  took 
thereof  full  and  peaceable  possession  and  seizen,  and  in  my 
hke   possession   they  have  hitherto  continued,  and  of  the 
same  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements,  and  other  the  pre- 
mises, with  their  appurtenances,  at  present  I  am  solely  seized 
in  ray  demesne  as  of  fee.    I  also,  the  aforesaid  John,  do  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  wardens  and  commonalty  of 
of    the    Mystery  aforesaid   all  that   my  grammar    school 
and  the   chapel   founded   in   the  same,  together  with  the 
house   for   the   master   and   the   other  ofiices  of  the  same 
school  by  me  lately  built  and  constructed  upon  my  land 
lying  near  the   wall   of  the   churchyard  of  Saint   Paul's, 
London,  at  the  east  part  thereof,  to  wit,  between  the  tene- 
ment of  Alice  Cruce,  widow,  on  the  south  part,  and  the 
tenement  late  in  the  tenure  of  Andrew  Renne  on  the  north 
part,  containing  in  length,  from  south  to  north,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-t\vo  feet  of  assize,  and  in  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  thirty  and  three  feet  of  assize  ;  and  moreover 
all  that  my  grammar  house  a  messuage  lately  called  Paul's 
Scole,  and  four  shops  under  the  same  house  or  messuage 
constructed,   now  in  the  tenure  of  William  Berell,  citizen 
and  grocer  of   London,  and  Joan    his  wife,   for  a  term  of 
years,  situate  near  Saint  Austin's  Gate,  to  wit,  between  the 
tenement  appertaining  to  tiie  masters  or  wardens  of  the 
Bridge,  London,  in  which  John  Hychcock,  citizen  and  mer- 
chant tailor  of  London,  now  dwells,  on  the  east  part,  and  a 
certain  great  gate  whose  entry  leads  from  the  highway  there 
to  the  churchyard  of  the  Cathedral  Church  aforesaid  on  the 
west  part,  containing  in  length,  from  the  aforesaid  tenement 
unto  the  great  gate  aforesaid,  fifty-five  feet  of  assize,  and  in 
breadth  t^venty  feet  of  assize,  which  I  lately  had  by  gift, 
grant,  and  confirmation  of  John  Osyer,  Benjamin  Digby, 
and  Siraon  Rice,  citizens  and  raercers  of  the  aforesaid  city, 
and  in  which  at  present  I  ara  solely  seized  in  my  demesne 
as  of  fee.     And   also    I  gi^-e   those   my  two  tenements  or 
messuages  newdy  built,  with  the  appurtenances,  now  in  the 
tenure  <jf  John  Evers,  citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London, 
situate  in  tlie  Old  Change,  London,  between  the  tenement 
now  in  the  tenure  of  Reginald  Jewe,  citizen   and  haber- 
dasher of  Liiiidon,  on   the  south  part,  and  the  tenement 
now  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  John  Evers  on  the   north 
part,  and  they  contain  in  length,    from  south  to    north, 
twenty-eight  feet  and  four  inches  of  assize,  and  in  b  eadth, 
from  east  to  west,  eleven  feet  of  assize,  which  I   lately  pur-  ' 
chased  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  which  at  present  I  am  solely  seized  in  like  manner 
in  my  demesne  as  of  fee  ;  and  moreover,  all  those  my  six 
tenements,  with  their  appurtenances,  newly  built,  situate 
together  in  the  parish  of  Saint  George  in  Pudding  Lane, 
near   East   Cheap,   in  the  ward   of   Billingsgate,  London, 
between  the  tenement  of  the  said  dean  and  chapter  on  the 
east  part,  and  the  lane  called  Pudding  Lane  on  tlie  west 
part,  and  the  lane  called  Saint  George's  Lane  on  the  south 
part,  and  the  tenement  of  the  Mystery  of  Salters,  London, 
called  the  Scalding  House,  of  old  time  called  Tanner's  Hall, 
on  the  north  part ;  and  the  said  six  tenements  contain  by 
land  in  length,  in  the  south  part  thereof,  near  the  said  lane 
called  Saint  George's  Lane, -between   the   east  and  west, 
fifty -eiglit  feet  and  six  inches  of  assize,  and  in  length,  in  the 
north  part  thereof,  near  the  said  tenement  called  the  Scald- 
ing House,  between  the  east  and  west,  seventy  feet  of  assize, 
and  in  breadth,  at  the  west  end  thereof,  near  Pudding  Lane 
aforesaid,  thii'ty-six  feet  and  three  inches  of  assize,  and  in 
breadth,  at  the  east  end  thereof,  bet^veen  the  north  and 
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south,  twenty-six  feet  and  eight  inches,  which  six  tene- 
ments, with  their  appurtenances,  were  late  the  aforesaid 
Heniy  Colet's,  my  father,  and  whieli  Ijy  and  after  the  death 
of  him,  Henry  Colet,  to  me,  the  aforesaid  John  Colct,  hy 
hereditary  right  lately  did  descend,  and  into  all  and  singular 
which  six  tenements,  with  their  appurtenances,  I,  the  afore- 
said John  Colet,  by  hereditary  right,  did  latelj'  enter,  and 
took  possession  and  seizen  thereof,  and  in  my  like  possession 
hitherto  have  continued,  and  of  the  same  six  tenements, 
with  their  appurtenances,  at  present  I  am  solely  seized  in 
my  demesne  as  of  fee,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  the  aforesaid 
messuages,  tenements,  houses,  and  other  the  premises,  with 
their  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  wardens  and  common- 
alty of  the  Mystery  aforesaid,  and  to  their  successors  for 
ever,  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee,  by  the  services  thereon 
due,  and  of  right  accustomed,  for  the  continuation  of  the 
aforesaid  grammar  school,  lately,  as  aforesaid,  by  rne  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  said  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Paul's 
constructed  for  boys,  in  the  same  school  to  be  taught  in 
good  manners  and  literature,  and  for  the  sustentation  of 
one  master  and  one  usher,  or  two  ushers,  of  the  same 
school,  and  to  other  works,  uses,  and  intentions  contained 
and  specified,  or  to  be  contained  and  specified,  in  certain 
indentures  betn-cen  the  aforesaid  wardens  and  commonalty 
on  one  part,  and  me,  the  aforesaid  John  Colet,  on  the  other 
part,  of  and  upon  tlie  premises  amongst  other  things  made 
or  to  be  made.  In  witness  whereof,  to  this  my  present 
testament  I  have  put  my  seal,  the  day  and  year  above 
written,  these  being  witnesses,  Edward  Shamljroke,  Nicho- 
las Curlews,  William  Garrard  Clerk,  Nicholas  Kyrae,  Ben- 
jamin Dygby,  Simon  Rice,  citizens  and  mercers  of  London, 
Morgan  Williams,  notary  public,  William  Gouldying, 
writer,  William  Boureman,  Bartholomew  Barham,  Thomas 
Odell,  Wmiaui  Newliold,  William  Warmyngton,  Henry 
Digby,  my  servants,  and  others. 


MERCHANT  TAYLORS'. 


Statutes  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.*     •» 

"  Whereas,  the  Maister,  Wardens,  and  Assistants,  in  the 
names  of  all  the  whole  body  of  this  Com]]any  of  The 
Marchaunt-Taylors,  in  London,  have,  for  the  better 
educacon  bringing  up  of  children  in  good  manners  and 
literature,  erected  a  schoole  within  the  ])arish  of  St.  Laurence- 
Pountney,  in  London ;  And,  also,  meete  and  convenient 
lodgings  for  a  Schoolmaster  and  three  Ushers,  to  inhabite 
and  dwell  in  :  And,  for,  because,  nothing  can  contynue  long 
and  endure  in  good  order  without  Lawes  and  Statuts,  in 
that  behalf  provided,  tlierefore,  they,  the  said  Maister, 
Wardens,  and  .\ssistants,  ba^■e  fully  concluded,  agreed,  and 
decreed,  and,  by  these  presents,  doe  conclude,  agree,  and 
decree,  that  the  said  schoole  shall  be  directed  and  contynued, 
and  to  have  contynuaunce,  by  God's  grace,  for  ever,  in  such 
manner  and  forme,  and  according  as  hereafter  is  expressed, 
mencioned,  and  declared,  viz.  : — • 

Capitulum  Primum  de  Magistro  Primario. 

L  In  the  Grammar  School,  founded  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Laurence-Pountney,  in  London,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord 
God  one  thowsand,  fyve  hundred,  sixty-one,  by  this 
W^orshipfull  Comiiany  of  the  Marehavint-Taylors,  of  the 
Citty  of  London,  in  the  honor  of  Christ  Jesu,  shalbe  first, 
an  High  Maister.  This  High  Maister  in  doctrine,  learning, 
and  teaching,  shall  direct  all  the  schoole.  This  maister 
shalbe  chosen  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Maister, 
W'ardens,  and  Assistants,  of  the  said  Company  of  Mar- 
chaunt-Taylors, with  such  advise  and  counsell  of  welle 
learned  men  as  they  can  gett ;  a  man  in  body  whole,  sober, 
discreete,  honest,  verteous,  and  learned,  in  good  and  cleane 
Latine  literature,  and,  also,  in  Grecke,  yf  such  may  be  gotten. 
A  wedded  man,  a  single  man,  or  a  priest,  that  hath  noe 
benefice,  with  cure,  ofiice,  nor  ser%'ice,  that  may  lett  his  dew 
business  in  the  schoole. 

2.  This  high  master  so  being  chosen,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  his  charge  given  to  him  by  the  maister  and  wardeins  of 
the  said  Company,  for  the  tyme  being,  then  being  present 
in  the  said  schoole,  saying  to  him  on  this  OTse,  or  such  like 
in  effect : 

Sir,  we  have  chosen  you  to  be  chief  maister  and  teacher 
of  this  schoole,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  same,  not  only 
good  literature  but  also  good  manners,  certyfying  you  that 
this  IS  noe  roome  of  contynuence  and  perpetuity,  but  upon 
the  doing  of  your  duty  in  the  schoole.  And  everjf  yere 
when  as  the  maister,  wardens,  and  assistaunts,  shalbe 
assembled  in  the  schoole  Ijowse,  concerning  the  visitation 
thereof,  you  shall  subniytt  you  to  their  cxaminacon,  and. 
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found  doing  your  duty  accordingly,  you  shall  contynewe, 
otherwise,  reasonably  warned,  you  shall  content  you  to 
departe ;  and,  ye,  of  your  partj-,  not  warned  of  us,  but  of 
your  owne  mind  in  any  season  willing  to  departe,  ye  shall- 
give  us  warning  twelve  monethes  before,  without  we  can 
shortlyer  be  well  provided  of  an  other  to  supply  your  roome. 
Also  being  maister  ye  shall  not  be  aljsent  from  the  said 
school  above  twenty  working  days  in  the  year,  which  also 
shalbe,  [conjunctim  or  dhnsim),  without  some  urgent  cause, 
and  good  consideracons  shall  move  the  surveyors  of  the  said 
schoole  for  the  tyme  being  to  graunt  a  fiirther  tyme  of 
absence,  and  that  the  chief  usher  nor  under  ushers  be  not 
then  absent  from  the  schoole. 

3.  And  yf  the  chosen  maister  mil  promise  this,  then 
admytt  him  and  name  hym  to  that  office,  and  stall  him  in 
his  seate  in  the  schoole,  and  shew  him  his  bowse  or  lodging 
on  the  south  side  of  the  schoole.  And  they  shall  deliver  him 
all  the  implements  of  that  bowse  by  indenture. 

4.  And  that  bowse  and  lodgings  he  shall  have  free  without 
payment  of  any  rent,  and  in  this  lodging  he  shall  dwell 
and  keepe  liowshold  to  his  power.  Hee  shall  nor  have,  nor 
teach,  at  one  tyme  within  the  foresaid  schoole,  nor  eUs 
where,  above  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  ffyfty  schoUers. 
And  he  shall  not  refuse  to  take,  receave,  and  teach  in  the 
said  sclioole  freely  one  hvmdreth  schoUers,  parcel!  of  the  said 
number  of  two  himdreth  and  ffyfty  schoUers,  being  poore 
men's  sonnes  and  coming  thether  to  be  taught,  (yf  such  be 
meete  and  apt  to  learne),  without  any  thing  to  be  paid  by 
the  parints  of  the  said  one  hundreth  poore  children  for  their 
instruction  and  lea'rnyng. 

5.  And  hee  shall  also  receave  and  teach  in  the  said  schoole 
ffyfty '  schcrllers  more,  being  an  other  parcell  of  the  said 
number  of  two  hundreth  and  ffyfty  schoUers  comyng  thether 
to  be  taught,  and  being  found  apte  and  meete  to  learne,  as 
aforesaid,  and  being  poore  men's  children,  so  that  their 
poore  parents,  or  other  their  friends,  will  pay  and  give  to 
the  high  maister  for  their  instruction  and  learning,  after 
two  shillings  and  two-pence  hy  the  quarter  for  a  peece  of 
them. 

6.  And  hee  shall  also  receave  and  teach  in  the  said 
schoole,  one  other  hundreth  more  of  schoUers  being  the 
residue  of  the  said  luimber  of  two  hundreth  and  ffyfty 
schoUers  coming  thether  to  be  taught,  and  being  also  found 
apt  and  meete  to  learne,  as  aforesaid,  being  ricli  or  meane 
men's  children,  so  that  their  parents  or  other  friends  will 
give  for  every  of  these  hundreth  schoUers  fyve  shiUings  by 
the  quarter  for  their  instruction  and  leai-ning. 

r.  Vf  the  maister  be  sick  of  a  sicknes  curable,  yet  never- 
thelesse  it  is  meete  that  the  chief  usher,  for  the  tyme  that 
the  maister  is  so  sick,  shall  doe  his  best  endeavor  to  direct 
all  the  schoole,  as  the  duty  of  the  maister  was  to  have  done. 
Tlie  said  usher  to  his  power  to  doe  his  owne  duty  as  he  did 
before  ne^■erthelesse. 

8.  There  shalbe  also  one  chief  usher,  .some  sober,  discreete 
man,  verteous  in  lyving,  and  well  learned,  that  shall  teach 
under  the  schoole-maister  as  the  schoole-maister  .shall  appoint 
him,  some  single  or  wedded  man,  or  a  priest  that  hath  noe 
benefice  with  cure,  office,  nor  service,  that  may  lett  his  due 
diligence  in  the  schoole. 

i).  And  yf  the  said  chief  ussher  be  in  literature,  discretion, 
and  honest  lief,  according,  then  the  high  maister  his  roome 
being  \-acaut,  lett  him  be  chosen  before  anotlier. 

10.  This  ussher  shall  the  high  maister  choose  as  often  as 
the  roome  shal  be  void,  a  man  whole  in  body.  And  when 
the  high  maister  hath  appointed  him  upon  one,  the  high 
maister  shall  call  to  the  schoole  the  surveyors  of  the  schoole, 
and  before  them  he  shaU  say  to  the  ussher  on  this  wise  : 

Sir,  before  these  my  maisters  here,  the  surveyors  of  the 
schoole,  I  shew  unto  you  that  I  \\a,ve  chosen  you  to  be  the 
chief  ussher  or  under  maister  of  this  schoole,  and  to  teach 
allwaies,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  as  I  shaU  appoint  you,  and 
sujiply  my  roome  in  my  absence  when  it  shalbe  graunted 
me  by  my  maisters,  the  said  maisters  and  wardens,  and  also 
at  all  such  tymes  as  I  shal  be  sick  of  any  cural)le  disease. 

11.  Then  the  said  maister  and  wardens  shall  exhort  the 
ussher  dilligently  to  doe  his  duty,  and  shall  say  unto  him 
on  this  wise  : 

Your  roome  is  noe  perpetuity,  but,  according  to  your 
labor  and  dilligence,  yini  shall  contynue  :  otherwise,  fownd 
not  doing  your  duty  accordingly,  and  reasonably  warned 
of  us,  ye  shall  dei)arte. 

Yf  it  shalbe  so  that  at  any  tyme  you  will  dejiarte  of  your 
owne  mynd,  yee  shall  give  us  one  yere's  warning  before 
your  departure. 

Y  ff  any  controversy  be  between  you  and  the  high  maister, 
yee  shall  stand  at  our  direction  in  every  thing. 

12.  And  yf  he  will  promise  this,  then  let  the  said  maister 
and  wardens  a])prove  the  eleccion  of  the  said  ussher,  and 
assigne  him  his  lodging  on  the  north  side  of  the  schoole 
next  unto  the  gate  there  alowe. 

1.3.  Hee  shal  be  absent  in  all  the  yere  not  above  twenty 
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working  dayes,  which  shalbe,  conjunctim  or  divism,  without 
that  some  urgent  cause,  or  good  consideracon,  shall  move 
the  surveyors  of  the  said  schoole  for  the  tyme  being  to 
graunt  him  a  further  tyme  of  absence,  and  that  the  high 
maister  nor  under  usshers  be  not  then  also  absent  from  the 
said  schoole. 

14.  In  sickness  curable,  or  axes  {agues),  or  such  sicknes 
for  a  tyme  he  shal  be  tollerated  and  have  his  full  wages, 
although  that,  during  the  tyme  of  such  curable  sicknes,  the 
high  maister,  with  that  help  of  the  under-usshers,  shall  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  powers,  instruct  and  teach  all  the 
schoUers  within  the  said  schoole  withall  dilligence,  as  the 
duty  of  the  ussher  was  to  have  done,  the  high  maister  and 
the  under-usshers  to  their  power  to  doe  their  owru:  duty  as 
they  did  before  neverthelesse. 

15.  Yff  both  the  maister  and  the  usshers  be  sick  at  once, 
(as  God  defend),  then  let  the  schoole  cease  for  that  while. 

1 6.  Yff  there  be  such  sickness  contagious  in  the  Cytty, 
that  the  schoole  cannot  contynue,  then  both  the  maister 
and  the  usshers  must  have  patience  in  such  a  case. 

17.  Neither  the  maister  nor  usshers  shall  take  office  of 
proctorshipp,  or  any  such  mynistery,  service,  or  other 
business,  which  shall  lett  their  dilligence  and  their  necessary 
labor  in  the  schoole.  Yf  they  doe  and  be  warned  lawfully, 
yf  they  will  not  cease  from  such  service,  office,  or  business, 
then  let  them  be  warned  to  departe. 

18.  Let  the  schoolmaister  see  that  the  schoole,  with  the 
court  and  the  streete,  by  all  the  length  of  the  same,  be  kejit 
cleane  and  sweete  every  Satterday,  and  also  the  leads,  and, 
from  tyme  to  tyme,  to  call  upon  the  worshipful  Marchaunt- 
Taylors  for  necessary  rcjjaracons,  and  lett  none  of  the 
children,  at  any  time,  come  up  to  the  leads  to  the  upper 
dore,  of  the  which  at  the  tojip  of  the  winding  stayers  of 
stone  on  high,  there  shalbe  alhvaies  too  keyes,  to  be  ke|)t 
by  the  higli  maister,  and  the  other  key  by  the  chief  ussher. 

19.  Ther  shalbe  also  in  the  said  schoole  two  under- 
usshers,  some  good,  honest,  and  verteous  learned  young 
men.  And  they  shal  be  chosen,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  by  the 
high  maister,  and  they  shall  also  help  to  teach  in  the 
schoole,  as  to  the  maister  shall  seeme  convenient,  and  none 
otherwise. 

20.  They  shall  have  noe  benefice  with  cm-e,  occui)ation, 
office,  or  service,  nor  any  other  faculty  which  may  lett  their 
dilligent  teaching  at  the"  schoole,  but  they  shall  attend  only 
upon  the  schoole,  and  they  shall  teache  the  children,  yf 
neede  be,  the  Catechisme,  and  instruccons  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Faith,  and  the  Tenn  Commaundements  in  Latin ;  that  is 
to  say,  such  a  Catechisme  as  shalbe  ajjproved  by  the 
Queenes  Majesty  that  now  is,  and  by  the  Honorable  Court 
of  Parliament  of  this  Realnie  from  tyme  to  tjTue. 

21.  Their  lodgings  and  chambers  shalbe  in  the  middle 
roomes  where  as  the  dore  is  made  out  under  the  schoole  neere 
to  the  middest  of  the  foresaid  long  court  orgreate  yard. 

22.  They  shall  not  have  tlieir  roomes  by  writing  or  by 
seale  in  noe  wise,  but  at  liberty  according  to  their  deserving, 
and  only  so  long  as  the  high  maister  shall  like  their 
demeaner  and  teaching. 

23.  Their  absence  shalbe  but  once  in  the  yere  only,  yf  it 
be  needefuU  and  only  as  it  shall  seeme  best  to  the  maister 
and  wardens,  with  "the  consent  of  the  high  maister,  and 
high  ussher  being  present,  and  not  absent  from  the  schoole. 

24.  Yf  they  fall  to  unthriftiness  and  behavior  after  la\vfull 
warning  let  them  be  avoided,  and  other  chosen  within  eight 
dayes  after,  or  as  soone  after  as  can  be  by  the  said  surveyors, 
but  not  without  the  consent  of  the  high  maister  and  ussher. 

25.  There  shalbe  taught  in  the  said  schoole  children  of  all 
nations  and  countreyes  indifferently,  comyng  thethcr  to  be 
taught,  to  the  number  of  two  hundreth  and  fyfty,  in  manner 
and  foi-me  as  is  afore  devised  and  appointed.  But  first  see, 
that  they  can  the  Catechisme  in  English  or  Latyn,  and  that 
every  of" the  said  two  hundreth  and  fifty  schoUers  can  read 
perfectly,  and  write  competently,  or  els  lett  them  not  be 
admytted  in  no  wise. 

26.  .\nd  that  every  scholler  at  his  first  admyssion,  once 
for  ever,  shall  pay  iii'ehe  pence  for  ^vriting  in  of  his  name, 
and  the  same  shalbe  given  to  such  one,  as  shalbe  appointed 
by  the  said  high  maister  and  the  surveyors  to  sweepe  the 
schoole,  and  keepe  the  court  of  the  schoole  cleane,  and  see 
the  streete  nigh  to  the  schoole  gate  clensed  of  all  manner  of 
ordure,  caryon,  or  other  fylthy  or  uncleane  things,  out  of 
good  order,  or  extraordynarily  there  thrown. 

27.  The  children  shall  come  to  the  schoole  in  the  momyng 
at  seaven  of  the  clock  both  winter  and  somer,  and  tarry 
there  until  eleaven,  and  retume  againe  at  one  of  the  clock, 
and  dejiarte  at  five.  And  thrice  in  the  day,  kneeling  on 
their  knees,  they  shall  say  the  prayers  appointed  with  due 
tract  and  pawsing,  as  they  be,  or  shalbe  hereafter  conteyued 
in  a  table  sett  up  in  the  schoole,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
morning,  at  noone,  and  at  evening. 

28.  In  the  schoole  at  noe  tyme  of  the  yere,  they  shall  use 
tallow  candle  in  noe  wise,  but  wax  candles  only. 


2f).  Also  lett  them  bring  no  meate,  nor  drinck,  nor 
bottles,  nor  use  m  the  schoole  no  breakfasts,  nor  drincking 
in  the  tyme  of  learning  in  no  wise.  If  they  need  drinck, 
then  lett  it  be  provided  in  some  other  place. 

.'30.  Nor  lett  them  use  noe  cock-fighting,  tennys-play,  nor 
riding  about  of  rictoring,  nor  disputing  abroade,  which  is  but 
foolish  babling,  and  losse  of  tyme. 

31.  Lett  not  the  schoole-maister,  head  ussher,  nor  the 
imder  usshers,  nor  any  of  them,  permytt  nor  lycence  their 
schoUers,  to  have  remedy  or  leave  to  play,  except  only  once 
in  the  weeke,  when  there  fallith  noe  holiday.  And  those 
retnedies  to  be  had  upon  no  other  dayes  only,  but  only  upon 
the  Twesdayes  in  the  afternoone,  or  Thursdayes  at  after- 
noone. 

32.  And  yf  there  shall  happen  to  be  kept  one  or  more 
hoUydaycs  in  the  weeke,  that  then  in  every  such  weeke 
there  be  noe  remedyes  nor  leave  to  play  graunted. 

33.  Unto  their  uryne  the  schoUers  shall  goe  to  the  places 
appointed  them  in  the  lane  or  streete  without  the  court ; 
and,  for  other  causes,  yf  need  be,  they  shaU  goe  to  the 
water-side. 

34.  Yf  any  child,  after  he  is  receaved  and  admytted  into 
the  said  schoole,  goe  to  any  other  schoole  to  learne  thcire, 
(after  the  manner  of  that  schoole),  or  shalbe  absent  from 
the  schoole,  by  the  space  of  three  weekes  together,  at  any 
one  tyme,  without  sickness  or  any  other  reasonable  lett, 
shalbe  the  cause  of  the  said  lett,  that  then  in  such  case  it 
were  best  that  such  a  childe,  for  no  man's  suit,  shalbe  there- 
after receaved  into  our  schoole,  but  goe  where  him  list,  and 
where  his  friends  shall  thincke  there  shalbe  better  learnyng. 
And  this  is  good  to  Ije  shewe<l  to  his  friends,  or  other  that 
offer  him  at  his  first  presenting  into  the  school. 

35.  The  maister,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  this  Company, 
for  the  tyme  being,  shall  yerely  for  ever  make  their  assembly 
or  a]i])araunce  in  the  councell-howse,  or  late  chappell, 
scituate  on  the  south  side  of  the  long  court  or  yard  of  the 
schoole,  they  being  then  and  there  accompanied  with  such 
well-learned  men  as  they  can  gett  conveniently.  Which 
said  maister,  wardens,  and  assistints,  with  th'  advice  of  the 
same  learned  men  shall  examyne  and  try  whether  the 
maister  and  usshers  shall  ha\'e  taught  and  done  their  duties 
in  the  said  schoole,  according  as  is  before  devised  and 
appointed,  and  alsoe  to  try  and  examyne  howe  the  children 
have  profited  under  them,  and  fynding  them  to  have  done 
their  duties  to  be  comended,  and  finding  otherwise  to  be 
s])eedely  reformed  and  amended  according  as  to  their  wise 
discretions  shalbe  thought  convenient. 

3().  And  to  that  intent  and  effect  that  the  same  assembly 
of  the  said  maister,  wardens,  and  assistents,  may  be  made 
yerely  for  e\-er  at  the  schoole,  for  the  good  considerations 
afore  mentioned,  the  comon  clarck  of  the  mistery  now 
being,  and  his  successors  which  for  the  tyme  shalbe,  shall 
once  in  the  yere  yerely  for  evermore,  at  a  quarter-day,  to  be 
howlden  ^\ithin  this  our  comon-hall,  reade  openly  all  and 
every  such  acts,  decrees,  and  ordynaunces,  or  the  more 
parte  of  them  as  is  before  made  and  devised,  or  shalbe 
hereafter  made  and  devised  by  the  said  maister,  wardens, 
and  assistants,  or  their  successors,  for  and  concerning  only 
the  ordering  and  eontynuance  of  the  said  schoole  in  good 
order,  so  that  thereby  they  may  have  the  same  the  better  in 
remembrance  for  ever  in  tyme  to  come. 

37.  And  that  the  maister  and  wardens  of  this  Company 
for  the  tyme  being,  and  also  all  such  as  shaU  have  borne 
the  roome  of  a  maister  of  this  mistery,  (except  such  as  shall 
have  borne  the  room  and  place  of  an  alderman  and  sherif 
of  this  mistery)  shalbe  for  ever  in  tyme  to  come  caUed,  and 
be  the  surveyors  of  the  said  schoole,  and  they  from  tyme  to 
tyme  shall  take  upon  them  the  charge  and  oversight  of  the 
said  schoole,  to  see  that  in  the  said  schoole  be  noe  more 
taught  then  the  number  afore  ajjpointed,  and  after  and  ac- 
cording as  is  before  devised  and  made,  and  alsoe  see  that  the 
same  be  well  and  sufficiently  rejiayred  from  tyme  to  tpne  by 
the  warden  renter  of  our  lands  lying  in  the  east  parte,  which 
for  the  time  shalbe.  And  for  their  labours  in  the  schoole 
busynesses  it  is  not  to  be  doidjted,  but  Our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  shall  reward  them,  as  weU  here  in  this  world  as  in 
the  world  to  come  :  For  godlynes,  sayeth  St.  Paule,  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  as  a  thing  that  hath  both  promises 
in  this  lief,  and  in  that  that  is  to  come.     1  Timotheus,  4. 

38.  The  surveyors  of  the  schoole  shall  come  into  the 
schoole  tenn  or  twelve  dales  before  or  after  Christmas,  tenn 
or  twelve  dales  before  or  after  Easter,  tenn  or  twelve  daies 
before  or  after  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  tenn  or 
twelve  dayes  before  or  after  Michaelmas ;  besides  such  other 
tymes  as  is  meete  and  necessary  for  them  to  be  at  the  schoole, 
for  to  see  that  all  things  doe  stand  in  such  order  as  they 
ought  to  be  in. 

39.  And  that  the  yerely  rent  yssuing,  coming,  and 
growing,  yerely,  for  the  greate  cellor  under  the  schoole- 
howse  shalbe,  by  the  said  surveyors,  wholly  ymployed  and 
bestowed,  yerely,  betweene  the  feast  of  th'Annunciation  of 
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Our  Lady  and  the  feast  of  St.  Miehael  th'Archanr;ell,  upon 
woode,  coales,  billetts,  and  faggots,  or  other  good  fewell  for 
such  of  tlie  schoUers  as,  in  the  extreme  coukltyrae  of  winter, 
may  have  neede  to  warrae  them  by  at  tymes  very  convenient 
ami  needfull  in  the  monethes  of  November,  December, 
January,  February,  and  March,  saving  that  thirteene  shilhugs 
and  foure  pence  of  that  rent,  (yf  the  surveyors  shall  so 
thinck  it  good),  shall  be  bestowed  every  winter  ujjon  wax- 
candles,  or  otlier  lights  of  wax,  for  the  poore  children  to 
read  on  their  hookas  by  in  the  winter  mornings  and  evenings. 

40.  Also  lett  it  be  declared  unto  him  that  shall  hier  the 
said  long  cellor  that  this  Company  will  not  suffer  to  be  laid 
into  yt  any  pitch,  tarr,  rape,  oyle,  trayne-oyle,  tiax,  hempe, 
nor  suche  kynde  of  wares  as  be  niclyned  quickly  to  he 
kindled  or  fyred,  nor  any  other  thing  or  things  of  any 
fuUsome  or  noysorae  savour. 

■II.  Every  of  the  said  two  hundreth  and  fyfty  schollers 
that  shalbe  admytted  or  suffered  to  learne  in  the  said  schoolc, 
from  tyme  to  tj'me,  shall  observe  and  be  bound  to  keepe  all 
such  manner  of  orders  or  ordynaunces  as,  by  the  wisdome 
and  good  discretion  of  the  said  worshipfull  maister  and 
wardens,  with  the  consent  of  the  worshipfull  the  assistents 
of  the  said  Company,  or  their  successors  for  the  tyme  being, 
shall  be  devised,  made,  and  ordayned,  for  the  eontynviance 
of  the  said  schoole  and  good  governaunce  of  the  said 
schollers,  with  the  consent  of  the  high  maister  of  the  same 
schoole  for  the  tyme  being. 

42.  Also  the  maister  and  wardens  of  the  said  Company, 
for  the  tyme  being,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
admytt  all  those  children  that  shall  he  from  tyme  to  tyme 
taught  in  the  said  schoole ;  and,  by  writing  made  by  the 
clarck  of  this  Company,  for  the  tyme  being,  they  shall 
signify  the  admytting  or  allowing  of  them  unto  the  school- 
maister,  in  his  absence  to  the  head  ussher  breifly  in  this 
wise : 

Sir,  this  shalbe  to  signify  unto  you  that  wee  have  admytted 
X.  the  Sonne  of  M.  the  bearer  hereof,  to  be  of  the  number 
of  those  hundreth  of  the  poore  men's  children,  which  should 
be  taught  freely  in  the  said  schoole,  upon  condition  that 
the  said  X.,  within  one  moneth  next  ensuing,  shalbe  by  you 
thought  apt  and  meete  to  learne,  and,  being  found  not  apt 
and  meete  to  learne,  as  aforesaid,  that  then  this  our  admys- 
sion  of  him  to  stand  as  void,  and  then  every  such  scholler, 
that  so  shall  be  found  not  apt  and  meete  to  learne,  to  have 
rc]iayed  unto  him  that  la-elre  pence  that  he  paid  on  his  first 
admytting  into  the  schoole,  or  otherwise  to  be  one  of  the 
other  two  numbers  of  schollers  before  appointed,  which 
said  bill  to  be  made  by  the  said  clarck  to  he  subscribed  by 
our  maister  and  wardens  for  the  time  being-. 

43.  And  none  to  be  taught  in  the  said  schoole  unless  they 
be  first  admytted  by  the  maister  and  wardens,  and  so  certified 
as  is  aforesaid. 

44.  Also  there  shalbe  yerely  paid  out  of  the  common  box 
of  this  mystery,  for  the  stipend  and  sallary  of  the  foresaid 
schoolemaister,  and  three  usshers,  fForty  pownds  quarterly 
by  even  porcons  to  be  paid  wholly  to  the  hands  of  the  said 
sclioolemaisterto  the  intent  that  he,  the  said  schoolemaister, 
shall  have  to  his  own  use  tenn  pounds  parcell  thereof,  and 
the  thirty  pounds  residue  to  be  paid  by  him  after  tenn 
pounds  a  piece  to  every  of  the  said  three  usshers,  that  shalbe 
admytted  by  him  to  teach  in  the  said  schoole  as  aforesaid. 

45.  And  this  payment  by  fforty  pounds,  byyere  appointed 
to  the  said  maister  and  three  usshers,  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
contynued  untill  such  tyme  as  the  same  shalbe  otherwise 
dischardged  by  the  guifts  and  legacies  of  good  and  well- 
disposed  men,  to  the  freeing  either  of  the  said  whole  number 
appointed  to  be  taught  in  the  said  schoole,  or  els  of  the 
freeing  and  teaching  free  of  one  hundreth  fyfty  poore  men's 
children,  parcell  of  the  said  number  that  is  appointed  to  be 
taught  in  the  said  schoole  as  is  aforesaid." 


RUGBY. 

I. — Copy  of  the  "Intent"  of  Lawkence  Sheriff, 
Founder  of  Rugby  School,  referred  to  in  the 
Answers  received  from  the  Tuustees  of  Rugby 
Scnooi.,  Part  n.  Qu.  1. 

"  To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  this  pr'sent  WTitinge 
shall  come  to  bee  scene  or  read,  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  citizen  and 
grocer  of  London,  George  Harrison,  of  London,  gent.,  & 
Bernard  Ffield,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  send  greetinge, 
in  our  Lord  God  Everlasting.  Where'  the  said  Lawrence 
Sheriffe,  by  Ind're  beareinge  date  the  day  of  the  date  hereof, 
for  the  considerac'on  therein  mentioned,  hath  bargained  and 
sold  to  the  said  (ieorge  and  Bernard,  and  their  heires  for 
ever,  all  that  his  p'sonage  of  Brownesovcr,  in  the  county  of 
Warwicke,  with  all  the  rights,  mcndjcrs,  and  ajipurtcn'ce  of 
the  same,  and  all  and  smgular  other  tlie  messu's,  landes, 


tenem",  and  hereditam''  of  the  said  LaMTence,  sitt,  lyinge, 
or  heinge  in  Rugby,  in  the  said  county  of  Warw.,  and  in 
Brownesover  aforesaid,  or  in  either  of  them,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  saide  countye  of  Warw.,  as  by  the  saide  indenture  more 
playnlye  and  att  large  it  doth  and  may  appeare ;  the  con- 
fidence,  ti'iist,  and  intent   of  the  said  Lawrence  Sheriffe 
neverthelesse,  is,  and  att  the  makeinge  of  the  said  indenture 
was,  that  the  said  George   and  Bernard,  and  their  heirs, 
should  have,  use,  and  ymjjloy,  convey  and  assure,  the  same 
to  such  uses  and  in  such  manner  and  forme,  as  is  hereafter 
declared,  and  to  none  other  use,  intent,  and  purpose,  that  is 
to  say,  the  said  George  and  Bernard,   or  the  survivor  of 
them,  or  their  heires  or  assignes,  should,  with  con\'enient 
speede  after  the  decease  of  the  said  La%vrence  Sheriffe,  with 
the  p'fitte  of  the  p'raises,  and  with  sucli  other  s'mes  of 
money  as  the  said  LawTcnce  Sheriffe  should  therefore  gi\-e 
or   appoynt  by   his  last  will   and  testament,  cause  to  be 
builded  ncare  to  the   messuage  or  mansion-house  of  the 
said  Lawrence  in  Rugby  aforesaid,  a  fayre  and  convenyent 
schoole  bowse,  in  such  soiM;  as  to  theire  discret'ons  shal  bee 
thought  meete  and  convenyent,  and  should  also  provide  or 
build  neare  to  the  said  schoole  house  foure  meete  and  dis- 
tincte  lodgeings  for  foure  poore  men,  to  bee  and  abyde  in, 
accordinge  to  their  good  discret'ons,  and  should  alsoe  well 
and  sufKciently   repayre  the   said  messuage   or  mansycm- 
howse,  which  things  being  effectually  done,  the  wiU  and 
the  intent  of  the  said  LawTence  was  and  is,  that  the  said 
George  and  Bernard,  or  their  heires  or  assignes,  or  some  of 
them,  should  cause  an  honest,  discreete,  and  learned  man, 
being   a  Waster  of  Arts,  to  bee  reteyned  to  teach  a  free 
grammar  schoole  in  the  said  schoole  bowse  :  .\nd  further, 
that  after  that,  for  e\'er  there  should  be  a  free  gi-ammar 
schoole  kept  within  the  said  schoole  house,  to  serve  chiefly 
for  the  children  of  Rugby  and  Bro\^Tiesover  aforesaid,  and 
next  for  such  as  bee  of  other  places  thereunto  adjoyneing, 
and  that  for  ever  an  honest,  discreete,  learned,  man  should 
be  chosen  and  appointed  to  teach  grammar  fi'eely  in  the 
same  schoole,  and  the  same  man,  yf  it  may  conveniently  bee, 
to  bee  ever  a  m"'  of  arte :  And  further,  the  wiU  and  intent 
of  the  said  La-m-ence  was  and  is,  the  same  schoole  shall  bee 
for  e\'er  called  the  Free  Schoole  of  La^vi-ence  Sheriffe,  of 
London,  grocer,  and  that  the  schoolem'' thereof  for  the  tyme 
heinge,  for  ever,  shall  be  termed  or  called  the  schoolemaster 
of   Lawi'ence   Sheriffe,   of  London,  grocer,   and   that   the 
schoolmaster  and  his  successors  for  ever  shal  have  the  said 
mansyon-house  «ith  the  appurten'ce   to  dwell  in  without 
anything  to  be  paid  therefore :  And  further,  that  the  said 
schoolm'  of  the  said  schoole  for  ever  should  have  yearlv  for 
his  sallary  or  wages  the  some  of  twelve  poundes;  and  over 
this,  the  will  and  intent  of  the  said  Lawrence  «-as  and  is, 
that  for  ever,  in  the  said  foure  lodgeings,  foure  poore  men 
should  freely  ha\'e  their  lodgeinge,  and  should  also  each  of 
them  have  towards  their  reliefe  seaven   by  the  week,  to  be 
•\^-eekly  paid  at  Ri\gby  aforesaid  ;  and  that  of  the  said  foure 
jioore  men  tsvoe  should  ever  bee  such  as  had  beene  inha- 
bitants of  Rugby  aforesaid,  and  none  other,  and  the  other 
tn-oe  sucli  as  had  beene  inhabitants  of  Brownesoever  afore- 
said, and  none  other ;  and  also,  that  the  said  foure  jioore 
men  should  bee  for  ever  called  the  Almsmen  of  Lawrence 
Sheriffe,  of  London,   grocer :    And  further,  the  will  and 
intent  of  the  said  La«Tence  was  and  is,  that  the  mansyon- 
howse,  schoole  bowse,  and  other  lodgeinge  should  he  suffi- 
ciently  repayred   &   mayntayned   for   ever,   all  which  the 
])'misses  the  said  LawTcnce  Sheriffe  willed  &  intended  to 
bee  borne,  paide,  and  p'formed  of  the  rente  and  p'fitte  of 
the  p'misses  so  as  is  aforesaid  bargayned  and  solde  :  And 
over   this,   his   will    and    desire   was    and   ys,    that   John 
Ilowkins,  of  Rugby  aforesaid,  and  Bridgett  his  «'ife,  sister 
of  the   said   Lawrence,   during   their  h\cs   should   be  the 
farmers  of  the  said  parsonage  and  other  the  p'misses  in 
Brownesover   aforesaid,   for    the   yearly   rent   of    sixteene 
pounds,  thirteene  shilling,  fourpence,  to  bee  by  them  there- 
fore i)aide,  so  that  the  said  John  and  Bridgett  doe  well  and 
substantially,    during    their   li^■es,    repayre    the   Imildings 
thereof,  and   well  and  truly  pay  the  said  rent,  and  tliat 
after  their  deceasse,  before  any  other,  some  such  p'son  as 
shall  be  of  the  body  of  the  said  John  Ho«kins  and  Bridgett, 
his  wife,  lawfully  begotten  or  issuinge,  and  shall  inhabitt  in 
Rugby  or  Brownesovcr  af's'',  should  be  famicr  of  the  said 
parsonage  for  the  said  yearl_v  rent  of  sixteen  pounds,  thirteen 
shilling,  &  fourijence,  yf  such  bee,  that  will  truly  pay  the 
said  rent  without  deley,  and  well  and  sufficiently  repayre 
the  buildinge  of  the  p'misses  in  Brownesoever  al's'':  And 
whereas  the   said    Lawrence    Sheriffe  intended,    Ijy   God's 
grace,  in  his  lyfctj-me  to  erect  and  build  the  buildinge  and 
schoole  bowse  af's'',  and  to  make  or  secure  some  |;ood  and 
substantial  devysse,  whereby  his  goode  intent  aforesaid  may 
have  contynuance  for  ever,  yf  it  please  God  to  grant  hiin 
life  to  p'forme  the  same,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  desyre,  con- 
fydence,  and  trust  of  the  said  Lawrence  Sheriffe  is,  that  in 
default  thereof  the  said  George  Harrison  and  Barnard  Field 
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will,  of  the  rent,  revenuews,  and  somes  of  money  aforesaid, 
in  aU  respect  substantially,  truly,  and  effectually  accomplish 
the  same,  in  such  wayes  as  by  the  lawes  of  this  realme  may 
most  assuredly  bee  devysed,  and  con\'ey  and  assure  the 
lands,  tenements,  hereditam%  and  other  the  p'misses  to  that 
oidy  intent  and  purpose.  In  witness  whereof  the  said 
Lawrence  Sheriffe,  George  Harrison,  and  Bernard  Field  have 
thereunto  set  theire  scales,  the  xxv"'  day  of  July,  in  the 
tenth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  most  Excellent  Sovereign 
Lady  Uueen  Ehzabeth,  anno  D'ni.  156/. 

"The  ti'ue  Copy  of  the  Intent  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe 
concerning  the  Parsonage  of  Brownesover,  which 
Intent  was  sealed,  subscrilied,  and  delivered  by 
Lawrence  Sheriffe,  George  Harrison,  and  Barnard 
Field,  as  l)y  the  same  Intent  appeareth.  Copyed  the 
20th  of  December  1580.  E.  Harrison." 


II. — Schedule  containing  "Rules,  Okders,  and 
"  Observations  for  the  good  Government  of 
"  EuGi'.T  Schools  and  Charity,"  annexed  to 
the  Act  17  Geo.  III.,  c.  71.  (An  Act  to  enable 
the  Feoffees  and  Trustees  of  an  Estate  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  given  by  Lawrence  Sheriff 
for  the  founding  and  maintaining  a  School  and 
Almshouses  at  Rugbj',  in  the  County  of  War- 
wick, to  sell  part  of  the  said  Estate,  or  to  grant 
Leases  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  and  to 
effectuate  the  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned). 

First. 
Nomination  of  Masters  and  Ushers.  Their  Salaries. 
The  Reverend  Stanley  Burrough,  Master  of  Arts,  the 
present  schoolmaster,  to  be  continued  so  long  as  he  shaU 
behave  well;  and  the  house  now  inhabited  by  the  said 
Stanley  Burrough  to  be  the  jilace  of  his  residence,  and  of 
the  residence  of  all  the  masters  of  the  ■grammar  school  who 
shall  succeed  the  said  Stanley  Burrough ;  and  the  room 
now  used  as  a  school  to  be  the  place  in  which  the  boys  re- 
sorting to  the  said  schools  shall  be  taught  grammar,  and 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  one  or  more  usher  or 
ushers,  properly  qualified  to  teach  grammar,  and  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  to  be  appointed  by  the  ti-ustees,  or  a 
major  part  of  them,  at  a  publick  meeting  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  to  aid  and  assist  the  master,  and  to  hear  the  boys 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years  say  their  catechism  once  every 
fortnight ;  also  a  master  to  be  appointed  to  teach  writing 
and  arithmetick  in  all  its  branches  :  And  that  when  and  as 
soon  as  the  monies  owing  from  the  said  trust  estate  shall 
have  been  paid  off  and  discharged,  and  the  trust  estate  re- 
maining unsold  shall  have  been  leased  by  the  said  trustees, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  and  the  rents  nnd  profits  thereof 
shall  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  jiayments  herein-after 
directed,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  master  of  the  said  gram- 
mar school,  for  the  time  being,  over  and  above  the  annual 
sum  of  sixty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  now 
paid,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  per  annum  by  quar- 
terly payments ;  and  that  then  there  shall  be  jjaid  to  the 
usher  or  ushers,  to  be  respectively  appointed  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  such  annual  sum,  not  exceeding  eighty 
pounds  each,  as  the  ti-ustees  or  the  major  jiart  of  them,  shall 
think  proi)cr;  and  such  annual  sum,  not  exceeding  forty 
pounds,  to  tlie  writing  master,  as  the  trustees,  or  the  major 
jiart  of  them,  shall  think  proper. 

Second. 

The  Choice  of  succeeding  Masters  and  Ushers.  Their  Quali- 
fications. If  removed  for  Age,  etc.  Trustees  may  ma'ke 
them  an  annual  Allowance. 

That  all  the  masters  of  the  gramnKu-  school,  who  shall 
succeed  the  said  Stanley  Burrough,  the  jiresent  master,  the 
usher  or  ushers,  and  the  writing  •ns.sters  who  shall  succeed 
those  first  to  be  nominated,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
shall  be  chosen  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  any 
vacancy  shall  happen,  by  the  trustees,  or  the  major  part  of 
them  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  for  that  pm-pose,  and 
be  removeable  at  the  -nail  and  pleasm-e  of  the  trustees,  or  a 
major  part  of  them  present  at  their  meeting,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  the  month  of  August ;  and  that  the  masters,  and 
usher  or  ushers,  shall  be  Protestants  of  the  Chm'ch  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  law  established  ;  and  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  shaU  have  taken  the  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  :  And  in  the  choice 
of  such  master  of  the  said  grammar  school,  regard  shall  be 
had  to  the  genius  of  such  master  for  teaching  and  instruc- 
ting the  children  ;  and  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  such  as 
are  duly  qualified,  and  have  received  their  education  at  this 
school  :  And  the  said  master,  and  usher  or  ushers,  shall 
take  cai'C  to  instruct  the  boys  resorting  to  the  school  in  the 


princij)les  of  the  Christian  religion,  morality,  and  good 
manners,  and  thereby  qualify  them  to  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  And  in  case  such  masters,  or  usher 
or  uslicrs,  shall  lie  removed  on  account  of  old  age,  or  infir- 
mity of  body  or  mind,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  present  at  such  annual  meeting,  if 
they  think  projier,  by  and  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  estate,  to  pay  and  allow  the  master  or  usher  so  removed 
an  annual  sum,  not  exceeding  eighty  pounds  a  year  for  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school;  forty  jjounds  a  year  apiece 
for  the  usher  or  ushers;  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  the 
WTiting  master ;  determinable  at  the  wih.  and  pleasure  of  the 
trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  present  at  any  quarterly 
meeting. 

Third. 

Boys  to  be  instructed  without  Fee  ;  and  to  attend  Divine  Ser- 
vice. A  yearly  Sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Trustees,  to  the 
Master,  for  each  Boy. 

That  the  boys  of  Rugby,  Brownsover,  or  in  any  towns, 
vdlages,  or  hamlets,  lying  within  five  measured  miles  of 
Rugby,  or  such  other  distance  as  the  major  ])art  of  the  trus- 
tees, present  at  any  publick  meeting,  shall  ascertain,  regard 
being  had  to  the  annual  revenues  of  the  said  trust  estate 
for  the  time  being,  shall  he  instructed  by  the  said  masters 
and  ushers  respectively,  in  grammar,  and  such  other  branches 
of  learning  as  are  herein-before  mentioned,  without  taking 
fi'om  the  said  boys,  or  their  parents,  friends,  or  relations, 
any  fee  or  reward  for  the  same,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  And 
that  such  hoys  sliall  regidarly  attend  divine  service  on  a 
Sunday,  luiless  prevented  by  sickness.  And  in  order  to 
proportion,  in  some  degree,  the  profits  of  the  master  of  the 
granunar  school  to  the  number  of  the  boys  under  his  care 
and  tuition,  such  yearly  sum  as  the  major  part  of  the  trus- 
tees, at  any  ])ublick  meeting,  shall  approve  of,  not  exceeding 
the  yearly  sum  of  three  pounds,  shall  be  paid  yearly,  by  and 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  charity  estates  to 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school,  over  and  above  the  salary 
herein-before  directed  to  be  paid,  for  every  boy  of  Rugby, 
Brownsover,  or  any  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  lying  within 
five  measured  miles  of  Rugby,  or  such  other  distance  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  be  instructed  by  the  said  master  and 
usher  in  grammar,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
so  in  projiortion  for  any  less  time  than  a  year. 

Fourth. 

Trustees  to  meet  Quarterly. 

The  trustees  to  meet  quarterly,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  months  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November  in 
every  year,  in  the  school  at  Rugby  aforesaid,  at  twelve  in 
the  forenoon,  and  hear  the  boys  of  Rugby,  Brownsover,  or 
within  five  measured  miles  of  Rugby  examined ;  and  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  August  to  make  such  rules  and 
orders  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  said  school,  and  the 
masters  and  ushers  thereof,  and  of  the  said  almsmen  as  the 
said  trustees,  or  the  major  jiart  of  them,  i)resent  at  such 
meeting,  shall  think  jjrojier  :  all  which  rules  and  orders  shall 
he  observed  by  the  masters  and  ushers  of  the  said  scliool, 
and  almsmen  respectively  for  the  time  being. 

Fifth. 

Almshouses  to  be  built.  Provision  for  Almsmen,  tcho  are 
constantly  to  reside  therein. 
'Hiat  the  trustees  shall  or  may  cause  to  be  built  such 
additional  number  of  almshouses  not  exceeding  four,  as  the 
trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  for  the  time  being  shall 
approve  of,  regard  being  had  to  the  revenues  of  the  said 
charitv ;  to  be  for  old  men  of  Rugby  or  Brownsover,  who 
shall  be  provided  \vith  a  gown  the  value  of  thirty  shillings, 
and  a  load  of  coals  not  less  than  forty  hundredweight,  nor 
exceeding  forty -four  hundredweight  to  each  of  them  yearly, 
and  shall  be  paid  such  weekly  allowance,  not  less  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence,  nor  more  than  four  shillings  and 
sixpence,  as  the  trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them  present 
at  any  publick  meeting,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct ;  pro- 
vided' tliat  such  persons  do  constantly  reside  within  the  said 
almshouses.  The  school-house,  school-lniilding,  and  alms- 
houses to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  all  taxes,  parish  rates, 
and  other  rates  and  taxes,  to  be  paid  by  the  said  trustees. 

Sixth. 

A  Clerk  to  be  chosen,  his  Duty.      The  Manner  of  electing  a 
new  Master  or  Usher. 

A  clerk  to  be  chosen  by  the  trustees  with  a  reasonable 
salary,  to  keep  accounts  of  all  monies  received  and  jiaid,  and  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  receiver  of  the  Middlesex  estate, 
and  prepare  the  s.ame  for  the  insjiection  of  the  trustees  at 
their  general  meeting ;  to  register  all  orders  of  the  trustees, 
and  names  of  all  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  and  when  they 
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came  to  the  school,  and  when  they  left  it,  and  the  same  of 
almsmen  ;  and  to  make  short  abstracts  of  dates  and  parties 
names  to  alt  deeds,  writings,  &c.,  and  to  register  the  same 
in  a  book,  with  references  to  the  places  %^'here  they  are  kept, 
for  the  more  easy  finding  them  when  wanted  ;  and  to  execute 
all  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  trustees  in  respect  to  the 
said  charity.  That  the  clerk  for  the  time  being  shall  attend 
all  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  and  upon  the  deaths  of  the 
masters  or  ushers,  or  any  of  them,  give  notice  thereof  to 
three  of  the  ti'ustees  residing  nearest  to  Rugby,  who  are  to 
appoint  a  day  within  three  calendar  months  of  such  death, 
for  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  all  the  trustees  to  proceed 
to  a  new  election,  and  fourteen  days  notice  at  the  least  to  be 
previously  given  to  each  of  the  trustees  of  such  day ;  and 
that  notice  of  such  vacancy  and  day  of  election  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  Whitehall  and  General  Evening  Posts,  six 
times  in  each  paper  before  the  day  appointed  for  such 
election. 

Seventh. 

A  Receiver  of  the  Middlesex  Estate  to  be  appointed. 

That  a  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  Middlesex  estate  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  ti'ustees,  or  the  major  jjart  of  them 
jjresent  at  their  annual  meeting,  with  a  reasonable  salary, 
and  to  give  sufficient  security  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
trustees,  to  pass  the  accounts  yearly,  and  to  pay  the  balance 
as  the  trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  present  at  such 
annual  meeting,  shall  direct. 

Eighth. 
A  Fire  Engine  to  be  bought. 

That  a  fire  engine  shall  be  bought  when  and  so  soon  as 
the  major  part  of  the  trustees  present  at  any  ])ublick  meet- 
ing shall  direct ;  and  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  repair  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  almshouses,  and  town  of  Rugby,  at 
the  expense  of  the  said  trust  estate. 

Ninth. 

Eight  Exhibitioners  to  be  sent  to  soine  College,  etc.  for  Sei^en 
Years. 
The  trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  elect  and  send 
at  such  time  or  times  as  they  shall  think  proper,  eight  boys 
to  any  of  the  colleges  or  halls  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the 
sum  of  forty  pounds  a  year  by  half-yearly  payments,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  Charity  estate  to  each 
boy  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  no  longer  ;  and  to  be 
called  The  Exhibitioners  of  Lawrence  Sheriff;  and  the 
number  of  such  exhibitioners  to  be  from  time  to  time  filled 
up  in  manner  aforesaid ;  which  boys  respectively  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  annual  sum  of  forty  jiounds, 
unless  they  shall  actually  reside  eight  months  in  the  year  in 
such  colleges  or  halls,  and  shall,  previous  to  such  paj-ment, 
obtain  a  certificate  of  such  residence  from  the  master  or 
head  of  each  college  or  hall. 


SHREWSBURY. 

I.  Chabter. 

Edward  the  Sixth,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  in 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Ireland  supreme 
head,  To  all  to  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come, 
greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we,  at  the  humble  petition  as  well 
of  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury  in  the  county  of  Sillop  as  of  A'ery  many 
other  our  subjects  of  our  whole  neighbouring  country  there, 
for  a  Grammar  School  to  be  erected  and  estabhshed  there 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths,  of 
our  special  graice,  and  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
motion,  do  will,  grant,  and  ordain  that  hereafter  there  be, 
and  shall  be,  one  grammar  school  in  the  said  town  of 
Shrewsbmy,  which  shall  be  called  "  The  Free  Grammar 
School  of  King  Edward  thq  Sixth,  for  the  educating,  teach- 
ing, and  instructing  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar,"  to 
continue  at  all  times  hereafter  for  ever,  and  the  same  school 
to  be  continued  for  ever  by  one  master  or  instructor  and 
orfe  under-master  or  usher,  we  do  erect,  create,  ordain,  and 
foinid  by  these  presents.  And  further  know  ye,  that  we, 
being  willing  to  carry  our  intention  and  purpose  in  this 
behalf  into  effect,  of  our  special  grace,  cei-tain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
Ijresents  do  give  and  grant,  to  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of 
the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  said  eoimty  of  Salop, 
all  those  our  tithes  of  blade  corn  and  grain  and  hay.  yearly 
and  from  time  to  time  growing,  issuing,  or  renewing  in  the 
villages,  fields,  parishes,  and  hamlets  of  Asteley,  Sensawe, 
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Cliff,  Letton,  and  Almon  Park,  in  our  said  county  of  Salop, 
to  the  late  college  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  aforesaid,  now  dissolved,  formerly  belonging 
and  appertaining,  and  lately  being  parcel  of  the  possessions 
thereof;  and  all  those  our  tithes  of  corn,  blade  and  grain, 
and  hay,  yearly  and  from  time  to  time  growing,  issuing, 
or  renewing  in  the  villages,  fields,  parishes,  and  liamlets  of 
Frankewell,  Betton,  Woodcote,  Horton,  Eickton,  Calcote, 
Shelton,  Whiteley,  and  Welbach,  in  our  said  county  of 
Salop,  to  the  late  college  of  Saint  Ceddc  in  the  said  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  now  dissolved,  formerly  belonging  and 
appertaining,  and  lately  being  parcel  of  the  possessions 
thereof;  and  the  re\'ersion  and  reversions  whatsoe\'er  of  all 
and  singular  the  premises  and  of  every  parcel  thereof;  and 
also  the  rents  and  yearly  profits  whatsoever,  reserved  ujjon 
any  demises  and  grants  whatsoever,  in  anywise  made  of 
the  premises  or  any  parcel  thereof  as  fully,  freely,  and 
entirely,  and  in  as  ample  manner  and  foi'm  as  any  masters, 
provosts,  prebendaries,  or  any  other  ministers  or  governors 
of  the  said  late  colleges,  or  either  of  them,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  heretofore  having  or  jjossessing  the  said 
premises  or  any  parcel  thereof,  or  being  seized  thereof,  ever 
had,  held,  or  enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have,  hold,  or  enjoy  the 
same  or  any  jiarcel  thereof,  and  as  fully,  fi-eely,  and  entirely, 
and  in  as  amjile  manner  and  form  as  all  and  singidar  the 
same  premises  came  or  ought  to  come  into  and  now  are 
or  ought  to  be  in  our  hands  by  reason  or  pretext  of  a 
certain  Act  made  and  provided  in  our  Parliament  held  at 
Westminster  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign  (amongst  other 
things)  for  dissolving  and  determining  of  di\-ers  chantries, 
colleges,  gilds,  free  chapels  and  fraternities,  and  of  other 
things  to  us  given  and  appointed,  or  by  any  other  manner, 
right,  or  title  whatsoever,  and  which  tithes  and  all  and 
singular  other  the  jn-emises  are  now  extended  to  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  twenty  pounds  and  eight  shillings,  to  have, 
hold,  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  tithes,  rents,  reversions,  and 
all  other  the  premises  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  afore- 
said bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury 
and  their  successors  for  e\'er,  to  hold  of  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  as  of  our  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  our 
county  of  Kent,  by  fealty  only  in  free  socage  and  not  in 
chief,  and  yielding  therefore  yearly  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  eight  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  England  at 
our  court  of  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  our  Crown, 
))ayable  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  archangel  in  every 
year,  for  all  rents,  services,  and  demands  whatsoever ;  and 
also  we  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do 
give  anil  grant,  to  the  aforesaid  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  the 
said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  all  the  issues,  rents,  revenues, 
and  profits  of  the  aforesaid  tithes  and  other  the  premises 
from  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  archangel  last  past, 
hitherto  arising  or  growing,  to  hold  to  the  same  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  our  gift  without  account  or  any  other  thing  for 
the  same  to  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  in  any  manner  to  be 
rendered,  paid,  or  done.  And  further,  of  our  mere  abundant 
grace  and  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion  we  have 
given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  and  grant, 
to  the  aforesaid  bailiffs  and  burgesses  and  their  successors, 
fuU  power  and  authority  of  naming  and  appointing  a  master 
and  under-master  of  the  school  aforesaid  as  often  and  when 
the  same  school  shall  be  without  a  master  or  under-master, 
and  that  they,  the  said  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  for  the  time  being, 
may  make,  and  may  and  shall  be  able  to  make,  fit  and 
salutary  statutes  and  ordinances  in  writing,  touching  and 
concerning  the  order,  government,  and  direction  of  the 
master  and  imder-master  and  of  the  scholars  of  the  school 
aforesaid  for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  stipend  and  salary 
of  the  said  master  and  under-master,  and  of  other  things 
touching  and  concerning  the  same  school,  and  the  ordinary 
governing,  preserving,  and  disposing  of  the  rents  and 
revenues  appointed  and  to  be  appointed  for  the  support  of 
same  school ;  and  which  statutes  and  ordinances  so  to  be 
made  we  will  grant,  and  by  these  presents  command,  to  be 
inviolably  obser\-ed  from  time  to  time  for  ever.  And 
farther,  of  our  more  abundant  grace,  we  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  and  grant,  to  the 
aforesaid  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  the  said  town  of  Shrews- 
bury and  their  successors,  special  licence  and  free  and 
laM-ful  faculty,  power,  and  authority  to  have,  receive,  and 
purchase,  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  as  well  of 
us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  as  of  any  other  persons  and 
person  whomsoever,  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rectories,  tithes,  or  other  hereditaments  whatsoever 
within  the  kingdom  of  England  or  elsewhere  within  our 
dominions,  so  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  201.  besides  the  said  tithes  and  other  the  jjremises  to  the 
aforesaid  bailiffs  and  burgesses  and  their  successors  as 
aforesaid  by  us  granted  in  form  aforesaid,  the  statute  of 
"  not  putting  lands  and  tenements  to  mortmain,"  or  any 
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other  statute,  act,  ordinance  or  provision,  or  any  matter, 
cause,  or  thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  thereof  had, 
mads,  ordained,  or  provided  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  that  the  profits,  issues,  and  rents,  as 
well  of  the  aforesaid  tithes  and  other  the  premises  by  us 
hereby  granted,  as  of  all  and  singular  such  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  so  to  be  purchased  by  them,  the  said 
baiUffs  and  burgesses  as  aforesaid,  be  wholly  converted  and 
disposed  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  aforesaid 
school  for  ever.  And  we  will  and  by  these  jjresents  grant 
to  the  aforesaid  bailiffs  and  burgesses  that  they  may  and 
shall  have  these  our  letters  patent  under  o\ir  Great  Seal  of 
England  in  due  made  and  sealed  without  fine  or  fee,  great 
or  small,  to  us,  in  our  hanaper  or  elsewhere  to  our  use  for 
the  same  to  be  anywise  rendered,  paid,  or  made,  although 
express  mention  of  the  true  yearly  value  or  of  the  certainty 
of  the  premises  or  any  of  them,  or  of  other  the  gifts  or 
grants  by  us  or  by  any  of  our  progenitors  heretofore  made 
to  the  aforesaid  bailifls  and  burgesses  of  the  town  aforesaid 
and  their  successors  is  not  made  in  these  presents,  or  any 
statute,  act,  ordinance,  provision  or  restriction  to  the  con- 
trary thereof  made,  passed,  ordained  or  ])rovided,  or  any 
other  matter,  cause,  or  thing  whatsoever  in  anywise  not- 
withstanding. 

Tn  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to 
be  made  patent.  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  tenth 
day  of  February,  in  the  sixth  year  of  our  reign. 


II.  Mr.  ashton's  ordinances. 

About  the  Revenue  and  Minister  of  St.  Mari/'s. 
Ordinances  made  by  Thomas  .Vshton  alias  Aston,  Clerk, 
late  Head  or  Chief  Schoolmaster  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  within  the  town  of 
Salop,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  the  11th  day  of  February 
in  the  liOth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  So\-creign  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, by  the  grace  of  God  Queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  concerning  as  well  the 
employing  and  bestowing  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the 
Rectory  of  Chirbury,  in  the  county  of  Salo]),  and  of  all 
the  lands,  tenths,  tithes  and  other  the  hereditaments  given 
and  assured  to  and  for  the  maintaining  of  the  said  school, 
as  also  the  placing  and  ordering  of  such  as  hereafter  shall 
serve  the  ministry  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  within 
the  said  town,  and  for  and  concerning  the  stipend  and  salaiy 
of  the  said  minister  foUoweth,  that  is  to  say  : — 

To  be  Three  Schoolmasters  and  their  Salaries. 
First,  it  is  ordered  that  from  and  after*  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  of  the  rectory  or  parsonage  of  Chirburj'  aforesaid, 
now  in  esse  or  being,  there  shall  be  and  continue  for  ever 
for  the  teaching,  instructing,  and  good  education  of  youth 
in  the  free  grammar  school  three  schoolmasters  or  teachers, 
whereof  the  one  shall  be  and  be  called  the  principal  or  chief 
schoolmaster  of  the  .said  school,  and  shall  yearly  for  his 
stipend  or  wages  receive  40/.,  -n-ithout  further  increase  ;  the 
other  and  second  schoolmaster  shall  be  and  be  called  the 
second  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  and  shall  receive 
yearly  for  his  stipend  or  wages  30/.,  without  [any]  further 
increase,t  and  the  third  shall  be  and  be  called  the  third 
schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  and  shall  receive  yearly  for 
Ills  stipend  or  wages  20/.  without  [any]  further  increase. 

An  Accidence  or  Fourth  Master. 

'2.  Item,  there  shall  be  an  accidence  schoolmaster  for 
young  beginners  belonging  to  the  said  free  grammar  school, 
which  accidence  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  convenient 
place  under  or  near  the  said  free  grammar  school,  as  to  the 
said  baibflFs  of  the  town  and  to  the  chief  master  of  the  said 
free  grammar  school  for  the  time  being  shall  be  thought 
convenient ;  the  teacher  of  which  accidence  school  for  the 
time  being  shall  yearly  recei\-e  for  his  stipend  or  wages  10/. 
without  further  increase  ;  provided  always,  that  if  at  any 
time  the  revenues  will  not  reach  for  the  allowance  of  these 
so  large  stipends,  then  the  said  stipends  shall  be  diminished 
and  abated  proportionably  according  to  the  sum  of  their 
revenues. 

A  School  Bailiff. 

3.  Item,  that  there  shall  be  a  bailiff  for  the  collection  of 
the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  said  rectory  and  other  the 
premises  so  given  and  (allowed)  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  said  school  as  is  aforesaid,  which  bailiff  shall  have  for 
the  exercise  of  his  said  office  the  yearly  fee  of  4/.,  without 
fm'ther  increase ;  and  it  is  ordained  that  David  Longdon 
shall  have  and  enjoy  the  said  office  of  bailiwick,  together 
with  the  said  yearly  fee  of  4/.  during  his  life  if  he  beha'i'e 
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himself  honestly  and  well  in  the  same  office,  and  so  that  he 
first,  before  he  enter  into  the  said  office  of  bailiwick,  enter 
into  bond  by  obligation  and  recognizance,  with  two  suffi- 
cient sureties  in  the  sum  of  300/.,  or  more,  to  the  said 
bailiffs  and  burgesses  for  the  true  levying  and  answering  of 
the  said  charge  in  such  sort  as  shall  be  thought  expedient 
by  the  bailiffs  of  the  said  town  of  .Salop  and  the  chief 
schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
like  order  shall  be  taken  with  all  others  that  shall  hereafter 
succeed  the  said  David  Longdon  in  the  said  office. 

The  Audit  November  \6th. 

4.  Item,  the  16th  day  of  November  yearly  for  ever  in  the 
morning  of  the  same  day  the  same  bailiff  which  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  so  aUowed  to  collect  and  gather  up  the 
school  rents,  shall  make  his  accounts  thereof  and  of  all 
other  things  in  his  charge,  upon  his  corporal  oath,  for 
all  the  year  then  next  before  imto  that  day  in  each  point 
which  he  by  these  orders  shall  be  charged  before  the  said 
bailiffs  and  head  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being  in  the 
exchequer  of  the  said  town,  and  the  town  clerk  shall  yearly 
register  the  same  account  in  a  book  to  be  made  for  that 
purpose  only,  which  shall  for  ever  remain  in  the  exchequer 
aforesaid  ;  and  also  the  said  head  schoolmaster  for  the  time 
being  shall  likewise  yearly  for  ever  then  and  there  yield 
and  make  his  account  before  the  said  bailiffs,  how  he  hath 
bestowed  that  year  the  money  which  he  shall  then  have 
received  for  the  scholars"  admittance,  and  the  same  likewise 
to  be  registered  in  the  aforesaid  book  of  accounts  by  the 
said  town  clerk,  and  the  same  town  clerk  shall  have  yearly 
for  his  pains  and  travail  for  the  registering  of  the  same 
accounts,  the  fee  of  20s. 

And  November  \7th  (which  is  2nd  Elizabeth  Accession). 

5.  Item,  the  1  "th  day  of  the  same  months  in  the  after- 
noon yearly  for  ever,  all  those  orders  and  the  same  accoimts 
so  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  read  publicly  by  the 
said  town  clerk,  before  the  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  of  the  said  town,  with  the  burgesses  of  the  said 
town,  after  which  so  done  the  said  bailiffs  of  the  said  town 
for  the  time  present  [being]  shall  have  20s.  allowed  them 
towards  a  banquet  upon  the  school's  (account  and)  charges, 
calling  such  unto  them  as  they  shall  think  good. 

Of  the  Stock  Remanent. 
C}.  Item,  all  the  residue  and  surplusage  of  the  said  rents 
and  revenues  which  shall  remain  over  .and  above  all  stipends, 
fees,  and  charges,  upon  the  foot  of  every  such  account, 
shall  be  ])ut  into  a  sure  and  strong  chest  to  be  provided 
and  placed  for  that  purjiosc  in  the  said  exchequer  house  of 
the  said  town  of  Salop,  imder  such  sure  and  safe  custody 
and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  hereafter  in  these  ordi- 
nances expressed,  which  residue  or  surplusage  shall  be 
called  the  stock  remanent  for  the  said  free  grammar  school. 

Keys  of  the  School  Chest. 
1 .  Item,  that  the  said  chest  shall  have  upon  it  four 
strong  and  good  locks,  with  keys  for  the  same,  one  of 
which  keys  shall  remain  in  the  keeping  of  the  bailiffs  of  the 
said  town  for  the  time  being  ;  another  of  the  same  keys 
shall  be  and  remain  in  the  keeping  of  the  senior  in  office  or 
room  of  the  aldermen  ;  another  of  the  same  keys  shall 
remain  in  the  keeping  of  the  said  chief  schoolmaster  for 
the  time  being ;  and  the  fourth  of  the  same  keys  shall 
remain  in  the  kce])ing  of  the  senior  in  room  or  office  of  the 
24  councillors  of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being. 

What  to  be  alloxcedfor  Repairs,  Laio,  ^-c. 
8.  Item,  the  said  stock  remanent,  if  any  be,  [there  shall 
be  yearly  paid  and  borne  all  charges  of  reparations  of  the 
said  schoolhouse,  and  of  the  schoolmasters'  lodgings,  and 
of  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  said  school,  and  all  ex- 
penses in  riding  and  travelling  about  the  necessary  business 
of  the  said  school ;  all  charges  to  be  sustained  by  reason  of 
any  suits  in  law  which  shall  hapjjen  for  and  concerning  any 
the  possessions  and  other  the  premises  given  and  assured 
to  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school,  and  all  such 
other  charges  and  expenses  as  at  any  such  account  or 
audit  shall  from  time  to  time  be  thought  necessary  and 
convenient  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  said  town  and  the  chief 
schoolmaster  for  the  time  being,  so  that  the  sum  of  money 
so  to  be  taken  out  or  from  the  stock  remanent,  and  to  be 
employed  to  and  for  any  the  purposes  in  this  article  men- 
tioned, do  not  amount  above  the  sum  of  10/.  at  any  one 
time;  but  if  any  occasion  shall  happen  to  defray  or  bestow 
any  sum  of  monies  above  the  said  sum  of  10/.  to  and  for 
the  purposes  in  anj'  of  the  ordinances  hereafter  specified, 
that  then  such  greater  sum  shall  not  be  taken  out  or  from 
the  said  stock  remanent  to  be  employed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  college  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  testified 
under  their  common  seal  of  the  same  college. 
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Firsf  to  finish  Bidldinrjs. 
D.  Item,  the  stock  remanent  shall  first  go  to  make 
sufficient  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  two  first  school- 
masters, within  the  court  of  the  said  school,  as  the  surplus- 
age yearly  will  extend  unto,  and  the  lodging  under  the 
school  where  Mr.  Atkis  now  dwellcth  sliall  be  for  ever  for 
the  third  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  and  he  that  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  master  of  the  said  accidence  school 
shall  have  his  lodgings  in  one  of  the  chambers  under  the 
school,  except  he  will  provide  himself  otherwise ;  and  that 
after  such  sufficient  lodgings  so  made  for  the  said  two  head 
schoolmasters,  there  shall  be  built  in  a  convenient  ])lace  a 
library  and  gallery  for  the  said  school,  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  books,  maps,  spheres,  instruments  of  astronomy, 
and  all  other  things  appertaining  to  learning,  which  may 
be  either  given  to  the  school  or  procured  with  the  school 
money. 

What  Money  to  be  in  the  School  Bailiff's  Hand  and  how  he 
is  to  account. 
1(1.  Item,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  shall  seem  to 
be  convenient  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  reparations  of  the 
said  school,  schoolmasters'  lodgings,  and  other  buildings 
to  the  said  school,  not  extending  above  51.  yearly,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  hands  of  the  bailiff  or  collector  of  the  said 
school  rents  for  the  time  being  yearly  at  the  audit,  as 
occasion  shall  serve,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  bailiffs  of  the  said  town  and  the  chief  schoolmaster 
of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being,  and  the  bailiff  of  the 
school  rei'enues  shall  at  the  next  audit  following  yield  upon 
his  oath  a  true  account  of  the  laying  out  and  bestowing  of 
the  said  sum  so  to  him  delivered. 

A  Country  School-house. 

11.  Item,  after  the  buildings  aforesaid  so  made  there 
shall  be  made  or  provided  (of  the  stock  remanent  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  said  county  of  Salop)  a  house 
for  the  said  schoolmasters  and  scholars  to  resort  unto  and 
abide  in  the  time  of  (any)  common  ])lague  or  other  infection 
dangerous  in  Salop  aforesaid,  as  to  the  said  bailiffs  and 
head  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being  shall  be  thought  most 
convenient,  and  if  any  such  time  of  (grie-\-ous)  common 
plague  or  sickness  any  of  the  said  schoolmasters  shall  refuse 
to  come  and  remain  in  such  house  so  to  be  provided,  and 
there  to  teach  and  execute  his  or  their  office  or  offices  to  the 
said  scholars  thither  resorting  and  there  abiding  during 
the  tune  and  times  of  such  common  plague  or  sickness, 
that  then  he  or  they  so  refusing  shall  be  debarred  of  his  or 
their  wages  due  for  all  the  time  of  his  or  their  alisence 
thence. 

To  found  Two  Scholarships  and  Two  Felloicships. 

12.  Item,  after  the  edifices  and  buildings  aforesaid  so 
made  and  provided,  then,  if  it  shall  ])lcase  God  to  increase 
the  said  stock  remanent  to  the  sum  of  100/.,  or  above  that, 
then  there  shall  (with  the  said  money  in  convenient  time, 
and  from  time  to  time  as  the  said  stock  remanent  shall 
arise  and  increase)  be  purchased  and  liought  so  much 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  as  will  suffice  for  the 
founding,  erecting,  and  maintenance  of  two  scholarships 
and  two  fellowships  in  the  aforesaid  college  of  St.  John's, 
or  as  the  said  college,  with  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  the 
said  town  of  Salop,  with  the  head  schoolmaster  of  the  said 
school,  shall  condescend  uiion  for  the  better  provision  of 
the  said  two  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  such  scholars 
as  have  been  or  shall  be  brought  up  in  (he  aforesaid  free 
school,  after  the  rate  of  I2rf.  the  week  for  every  scholarshi)), 
and  2s.  the  week  for  every  fellowship,  of  ^vhich  scholars 
and  fellows  so  to  be  found  and  maintained  in  the  said 
college,  with  the  revenues  so  to  be  purchased  as  aforesaid, 
election  shall  be  made  of  the  scholars  of  the  said  free  school 
in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say :  first,  of  such 
scholars  as  have  been  or  shall  lie  Dorn  in  the  said  town  of 
Saloji,  and  for  default  of  such,  then  such  as  be  or  shall  be 
born  in  the  suburbs  of  the  same  or  in  the  Abbey  foregate 
adjoining  thereunto,  which  be  or  shall  be  the  legitimate 
sons  of  burgesses  of  the  same  town,  if  they  be  found  meet 
and  apt  for  such  preferment;  and  for  default  of  such,  then 
choice  to  be  made  of  such  scholars  of  the  said  school  as 
v.'cre  born  within  the  franchises  of  the  said  ton'n  ;  and  for 
defaidt  of  such,  then  the  choice  to  be  made  of  such  of  the 
said  scholars  as  have  been  or  shall  be  born  wathin  the 
parish  of  Chirbury,  within  the  said  county  of  Salop,  and 
brought  up  in  the  said  school ;  and  for  default  of  such, 
then  choice  to  be  made  of  such  scholars  as  be  or  shall  be 
born  within  the  said  comity  of  Salop,  and  brought  up  in 
the  said  school ;  and  that  every  such  election  shall  be  yearly 
and  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  masters  and  seniors  of 
the  said  college  for  the  time  being  of  such  scholars  as  be  or 
shall  be  sent  from  the  said  school  to  the  said  University 
of  Cambridge,   concerning  the   which   scholars   the   said 


bailiffs,  with  the  said  head  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being, 
shall  give  notice  of  by  their  letters  to  the  said  master  and 
seniors  of  the  said  college  to  be  burgesses'  sons,  or  the  sons 
of  some  others  in  these  orders  before  specified ;  and  the 
said  master  and  seniors  shall  elect  of  the  same  scholars, 
according  to  these  orders,  such  as  are  godliest,  poorest,  and 
best  learned. 

3/ore  Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 
1.3.  Item,  after  the  said  two  scholarships  and  fellowships 
so  purchased  as  aforesaid,  the  said  surplusage  of  the  said 
stock  rem.anent  shall  be  from  time  to  time  bestowed  and 
employed  for  ever  for  the  purchasing  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  the  scholars  of  the  said  free  school,  in  such 
of  the  said  two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  O.xford  as 
the  bailiff's  of  the  town  of  Salop  and  the  chief  schoolmaster 
there  for  the  time  being  shall  think  good. 

How  to  Set  and  Let. 

14.  Item,  when  the  aforesaid  rectory,  lands,  tenements, 
tithes,  hereditaments,  or  any  jiart  thereof,  are  to  be  set  or 
let,  the  bailiffs  of  the  said  town,  with  the  assent  of  the 
chief  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being, 
shall  set  and  demise  the  same  to  such  person  and  persons 
as  will  give  most  yearly  rent  for  the  same,  and  if  the  same 
shall  be  set  for  any  time  certain,  that  then  e\'ery  such 
demise  and  ajrant  shall  be  by  deed  indented,  to  the  one 
counfer-jiayne  whereof  shall  be  put  the  common  seal  of  the 
said  town,  with  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  head  school- 
master for  the  time  being,  testifj'ing  his  consent  to  the 
same  ;  ail  which  demises  shall  be  made  without  fine,  fraud, 
or  coveyn,  for  that  the  best  yearly  rent  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  reserved  upon  every  such  lease  and  grant,  and  that 
no  lease  or  grant  shall  be  made  of  the  premises  or  of  any 
part  thereof  for  any  longer  term  than  for  21  years  only,  to 
begin  from  the  day  of  the  same  lease  or  grant,  or  from  the 
end  of  the  old  lease  then  in  esse  or  being  ;  provided  never- 
theless that  no  lease  or  grant,  leases  or  grants,  of  the 
jiremises,  nor  of  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  made  to  take 
effect  after  the  end  of  any  former  lease  or  grant,  unless 
such  former  lease  or  grant  be  to  end  and  determine  by  the 
tenor  thereof  ii'itbin  one  year  next  after  every  such'  new 
lease  or  grant,  anything  before-mentioned  to  the  contrary 
in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

A  Clause  of  Re-enfry  and  Security. 

15.  Item,  that  in  every  such  lease  and  grant  so  to  bo 
made  as  aforesaid,  therein  shall  be  contained  a  clause  of 
re-entry  for  non-payment  of  the  rent  and  rents  to  be  re- 
served upon  every  such  lease  and  grant  within  20  days 
next  after  the  days  and  times  appointed  by  such  reser^-ation 
for  the  payment  thereof,  and  that  every  such  lessee  and 
grantee  shall  be  bound  \\'ith  sufficient  sureties  for  the  jiay- 
ments  of  the  rents  so  to  be  reserved,  and  performing  of  the 
covenants  and  agreements  in  the  same  M'ritings  contained, 
in  such  sort  as  to  the  bailiff's  of  the  said  town  and  chief 
schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being,  or  any 
two  of  them,  whereof  the  said  schoolmaster  to  be  one, 
shall  be  thought  con^-enient,  with  the  advice  of  learned 
counsel. 

The  Bailiffs  to  take  an  Oath. 
l(i.  Item,  the  bailiffs  of  the  aforesaid  town  for  the  time 
being  shall  from  time  to  time  for  ever  yearly,  at  the  taking 
of  their  oaths  for  and  touching  the  execution  of  their  office 
of  bailiwick,  take  their  corporal  oath  upon  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelist for  the  true  accomi)lishment  and  execution  'of  such 
and  so  many  of  these  ordinances  as  concern  the  demising, 
granting,  setting,  and  letting  of  the  said  rectory,  tithes,  an^d 
other  the  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  employing 
and  bestowing  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  and  of  every 
]iart  thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
these  presents,  at  which  time  the  said  head  schoolmaster 
shall  be  e\-er  present,  except  sickness  or  other  urgent  causes 
to  them  known  be  let  thereunto. 

The  Minister  of  St.  Mary's. 
17.  Item,  he  that  shall  be  curate  or  serve  the  ministry 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the  aforesaid  town  of 
Salop,  shall  be  such  a  fit  man  as  hath  been  brought  up  in 
the  said  school,  and  a  graduate,  being  a  burgess's  son  of 
Shrewsbury,  if  any  such  can  be  found  from  time  to  time, 
and  for  default  of  such  a  burgess's  son  the  election  to  be 
made  of  any  otiier  such  fit  man  that  is  or  shall  be  born 
within  the  parish  of  Cnirbury;  and  for  default  of  such, 
then  of  any  of  like  sufficiency  so  often  as  the  soid  cure  shall 
be  void,  by  the  said  bailiffs  and  chief  schoolmaster  for  the 
time  being ;  and  the  said  curate  shall  have  yeai-lv  for  his 
stijicnd  or  wages  20/.,  without  diminishing,  and  he  si  all 
receive  the  aforesaid  stipend  or  wages  at  the  hands  of  the 
bailiffs  of  the  rents  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  bein!>,  in 
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such  sort  and  time  as  the  said  schoolmasters  shall  receive 
their  stipend  or  wages  ;  and  in  the  choosing  of  the  same 
curate  the  chief  schoolmaster  shall  be  sworn  to  grant  his 
voice  freely  to  him  that  he  thinketh  most  worthy,  Vvithout 
either  reward,  bribery,  or  other  coveyn,  fraud,  or  deceit 
wliatever. 

Shall  be  resklent. 

18.  Item,  the  aforesaid  minister  or  curate  of  St.  Mary's 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  there  resident  personally,  and 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  absent  any  longer  than  one 
month  in  the  year,  unless  he  be  visited  with  sickness  or 
else  have  some  other  urgent  Ijusiness,  which  to  the  bailiffs 

if  the  said  town  and  head  schoolmaster  shall  be  thought 
i;ause  sufficient  of  his  absence;  and  that  such  curate  in  his 
absence  shall  have  a  sufficient  and  able  deputy  to  supply 
his  office  in  the  time^f  such  absence  or  sickness. 

His  Behaviour. 

19.  Item,  the  aforesaid  curate  or  minister  shall  not  be  a 
common  gamester,  nor  common  haunter  of  taverns  or  ale- 
houses, or  other  suspected  houses  or  places  of  evil  rule ; 
neither  shall  be  of  any  other  known  vice  at  the  time  he  is 
elected  to  serve  in  the  ministry  aforesaid,  nor  at  any  time 
after. 

May  be  visited. 

20.  Item,  if  the  aforesaid  minister,  being  so  elected  and 
chosen  as  aforesaid,  shall  happen  to  be  non-resident  other- 
wise than  is  before  mentioned,  then  he  shall  be  expulsed 
forthwith  from  the  said  living  and  cure  by  the  said  bailiffs 
and  head  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being,  and  for  any 
other  vice,  fault,  or  crime  to  be  admonished  thrice  by  the 
bailiffs  and  head  schoolmaster  aforesaid,  and  then,  if  no 
amendment  follow,  to  be  expulsed  by  the  bailiffs  and  school- 
master as  is  aforesaid  ;  and  the  like  order  shall  be  observed 
in  the  electing,  placing,  and  expulsing  of  him  that  shall 
serve  in  the  cure  or  vicarage  of  Chirbury,  so  oft  as  the 
said  cure  shall  be  void,  so  that  be  which  shall  be  chosen 
thereunto  he  first  preferred,  if  he  be  or  shall  be  bom  in  the 
aforesaid  parish  of  Chirljury. 

21.  Item,  whensoever  any  ambiguity  or  doubt  shall  arise 
concerning  the  understanding  and  meaning  of  any  of  these 
ordinances,  the  recorder  of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being, 
tcrether  \vith  the  said  Thomas  Ashton  during  his  life,  with 
two  learned  men  in  the  laws  of  the  realm,  such  as  the  said 
bailiffs  and  head  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being  shall 
think  convenient  and  nominate,  shall  be  interpreters  and 
expounders  of  the  same,  without  delay. 


III.  BAILIFFS'  OEDINANCES. 

Ordin.vnces  made  by  the  bailiffs  and  Inirgesses  of  the 
town  of  Salop,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
and  of  Mr.  Asthon  abas  Ashton,  clerk,  late  head  school- 
master of  the  said  school,  for  and  concerning  as  well  the 
honest  qualities,  manners,  and  learning,  as  also  the  elec- 
tion, admission,  expulsion,  displacing,  manner  of  teaching, 
hours  of  teaching,  authors  to  be  taught,  and  all  other 
things  whatsoever  concerning  the  rule  and  government  of 
the  schoolmasters  and  scholars  of  the  aforesaid  free  gram- 
mar school,  as  foUoweth,  that  is  to  say  : — 

The  Regularity  of  the  Schonhnasters. 

1.  Imprimis,  no  schoolmaster  shall  keep  any  ale-houses 
or  taverns,  or  houses  of  gaming  or  other  unthriftiness  or 
evil  rule. 

A  Master's  Widow. 

2.  Item,  at  the  death  or  departure  of  any  of  the  said 
schoolmasters,  his  or  their  wife  or  wives  and  family  shall 
depart  thence  quietly,  within  the  space  of  one-quarter  of  a 
year  next  ensuing  such  death. 

Tub  Chief  Schoolmaster's  Qualification. 
'.i.  Item,  the  head  schoolmaster's  degree  of  the  said 
school  for  the  time  being  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  election 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  two  yeai's  standing  at  the  least,  well 
able  to  make  a  Latin  verse  and  learned  in  the  Greek 
tongue. 

The  Second  Master's. 

4.  Item,  the  second  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  for 
the  time  being  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  Master 
of  Arts  at  the  least,  and  well  able  to  make  a  Latin  verse 
and  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue  before  he  be  admitted  to 
teach  in  the  said  school. 

The  Third  Master's. 

5,  Item,  the  third  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  for 
the  time  being  shah  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  least,  and 


well  able  to  make  a  Latin  verse,   and  of  such  sufficient 
learning  as  that  place  requireth,  before  he  be  admitted. 

A  Schoolmaster  not  to  take  the  Cure  of  Preaching. 

6.  Item,  that  the  foresaid  schoolmasters,  nor  any  of 
them,  shaU  not  be  common  gamesters  or  common  haunters 
of  taverns,  or  ale-houses,  or  other  suspected  houses  or 
places  of  evil  rule,  or  of  other  known  \-ice,  at  the  time  they 
be  elected  to  serve  in  the  place  aforesaid,  nor  at  any  (other) 
time  after ;  neither  shall  they  or  any  of  them,  during  the 
time  they  or  any  of  them  shall  supply  that  place  or  places, 
take  the  charge  or  ciu-e  of  preaching  or  ministry  in  the 
Church ;  neither  practise  physic  or  any  other  art  or  pro- 
fession whereby  his  service  in  the  (said)  school  (hay  be 
hindered. 

The  Election  of  Schoolmasters. 

7.  Item,  when  any  of  the  three  rooms  of  the  head  school- 
masters of  the  said  free  grammar  school  shall  be  vacant, 
the  other  schoolmasters  or  schoolmaster  then  remaining 
shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  said 
town  for  the  time  being,  which  bailiffs  shall  from  time  to 
time  have  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  the  said 
schoolmasters,  ^^•ith  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  for  the  time  being,  to  the  tenor,  true  mean- 
ing, and  effect  of  the  said  Letters  Patents  of  the  said  late 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  neveitheless,  to  the  intent  that 
such  schoolmasters  may  be  from  time  to  time  elected  of 
such  as  shall  be  best  able  to  supply  those  functions  or 
rooms,  and  that  of  such  as  have  or  shall  be  scholars  in  the 
said  free  schools,  if  any  such  then  shall  be,  it  is  ordained 
that  the  said  bailiffs  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury  for  the 
time  being  shall,  «'ithin  20  days  next  after  such  notice  to 
them  given,  give  advertisement  and  knowledge  of  such 
avoidance  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with 
request  to  them  to  elect  and  send  to  the  said  bailiffs  one 
able,  meet,  and  apt  man  for  that  purpose,  with  the  testi- 
mony of  his  conversation,  under  their  letters  ensealed  with 
their  seal  of  office,  to  be  elected  by  the  said  Master  and 
Fellows,  or  by  the  greatest  part  of  them  there  present,  for 
e\'er,  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say  : — first, 
of  such  as  were  or  shall  be  born  within  the  said  toMn  of 
Salop,  being  the  legitimate  son  of  a  burgess  there,  and 
having  been  a  scholar  in  the  said  free  school,  if  any  such 
there  be  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  then  of  such  as  were  or 
shall  be  born  within  the  liberties  or  franchises  of  the  said 
to«'n,  or  in  the  Abbey  Foregate  adjoining  to  the  said  town, 
being  the  legitimate  son  of  a  burgess,  and  having  been  a 
scholar  in  the  said  school,  if  any  such  there  shall  be;  and 
in  default  thereof,  then  of  some  sufficient  man  born  in  the 
county  of  Saloj),  and  brought  up  in  the  said  school,  whereof 
it  is  meant  first  to  prefer  such  as  are  or  shall  be  born  in  the 
parish  of  Chu-bTu-y;  and  in  default  thereof,  then  of  some 
sufficient  man  born  in  any  other  county  or  shire,  so  that 
they  '.fhich  have  been  scholars  of  the  said  school  be  ■e\'er- 
morc  preferred,  if  any  such  be  thought  worthy  of  the  place, 
by  the  Master,  and  greatest  part  of  the  Fellows  of  the  said 
college  there  ])resent. 

To  go  to  the  Bishop. 

8.  Item,  the  schoolmaster  so  to  be  appointed,  at  his 
coming  from  the  said  college,  shall  repair,  first,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  for  the  time  being,  to 
the  end  to  be  by  him  allowed  and  sworn  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm  in  that  case  provided,  and  then  to  bring  with 
him  from  the  said  Bishop  to  the  said  bailiff's  a  testi- 
mony under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Bishop,  and 
then  to  be  also  allowed  by  the  said  bailiffs,  if  they  shall  so 
think  worthy  of  him ;  and  if  the  bailiffs  shall  mislike  of 
such  person  upon  any  cause  reasonable,  then  they  forthwith 
to  certify  such  cause  of  their  mislike  to  the  said  Master 
and  Fellows  of  the  said  college,  and  thereupon  they  to 
make  a  new  election  in  I'orm  aforesaid  of  anollier  school- 
master or  schoolmasters  to  supply  the  rooms  so  void,  and 
him  to  commend  arid  send  to  the  said  baihffs  as  aforesaid. 

The  Schoolmaster's  Oath. 

9.  Item,  every  schoolmaster,  at  his  admission  and  placing 
in  the  said  rooms,  place,  or  office  of  a  schoolmaster  there, 
shall,  before  his  admission,  take  a  corporal  oath  before  the 
said  bailiffs  of  the  town  for  the  time  being,  in  the  exchequer 
there,  to  the  effect  ensuing,  that  is  to  say: — the  head 
master  shall  swear  to  keep  a  true  register  book  of  all  the 
names  of  the  scholars  which  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
school,  and  make  a  just  account  at  the  audit  of  all  sums  of 
money  received  for  their  entrance ;  also  he  shall  swear  that 
when  any  lease  is  to.  be  let  he  shall  grant  his  voice  for 
the  best  advantage  and  maintenance  of  the  said  school, 
and  to  such  as  will  give  most  yearly  rent  for  the  same, 
without  favour,  partiality,  or  other  fraud,  coveyn,  or  deceit. 
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Second  and  Third  Master's  Oath. 

10.  Item,  the  second  and  third  schoohnasters  shall  swear 
at  their  adniiltance  not  to  wilhholii  or  detain  aiiv  part 
or  parcel  of  the  entering  money,  neither  to  admit  or  e.x- 
pulse  any  scholar  without  the  consent  of  the  head  school- 
master. 

All. 

11.  Item,  that  all  the  said  schoolmasters  and  teachers 
shall  swear  at  their  several  admissions  tiiat  they  shall  not 
purloin,  steal,  convey,  carry  away,  pive,  lend,  or  by  any 
means  defraud  or  spoil  the  said  school,  or  any  the  buildings 
l)elon;^ing  to  the  same,  of  anything  whatsoever  they  there 
shall  have  found,  or  after  was  bought  with  the  school 
money. 

Each  to  make  an  Inventory. 

12.  Item,  every  of  the  same  sohoolmasters  at  his  ad- 
mittance shall  take  an  inventory  of  all  such  tilings  he  there 
findeth  in  the  lodging  or  room  wherein  he  is  placed,  and 
deUver  it  to  the  exchequer  of  the  said  town;  and  also  at 
his  death  or  departure  leave  another  inventory  to  the  same 
e.xchequer  of  those  things  which  have  been  bought  in  his 
time,  and  the  town  clerk  shall  write  all  those  things  in  his 
register  book  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  implements  and 
things  contained  in  the  aforesaid  inventory  shall  be  viewed 
and  seen  by  the  bailifl's  for  the  time  being  at  every  such 
admission. 

At  Admittance. 

13.  Item,  after  such  election,  admission,  and  allowance 
of  any  schoolmaster  as  aforesaid,  every  such  shall  be 
placed  in  his  room  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  said  town  for  the 
time  being,  wliich  schoolmaster  so  then  to  be  placed  shall 
forthwith  in  the  said  school,  in  the  jjresence  of  the  said 
bailiffs  and  scliolars,  then  make  such  oration  in  Latin  as  he 
shall  think  good;  then  some  one  of  the  best  scholars  there 
shall  welcome  him  with  a  congratulatory  oration  in  Latin 
in  the  name  of  all  his  fellows,  with  promising  of  all  obe- 
dience; then  the  same  schoolmaster  shall  answer  thereunto 
in  English,  that  all  the  audience  may  understand.  The 
which  done,  Mr.  Bailiffs  shall  then  in  the  school  drink  to 
the  new  schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmaster  to  the  former 
schoolmasters  and  scholars,  and  this  to  be  done  upon  the 
school  charges,  whereunto  shall  be  allowed  20s,,  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  bailiff  and  collector  of  the  revenues  and 
rents  of  the  said  school  then  being,  at  ever}'  Such  cliange 
to  make  a  banquet,  and  the  same  to  be  allowed  upon  his 
account  at  the  audit  then  next  following  out  of  the  stock 
remanent. 

Cause  of  Expulsion. 

14.  Item,  the  schoclaiasters  being  chosen  and  allowed, 
shall  enjoy  their  places  so  long  as  they  will,  and  not  be  put 
out  of  the  same  upon  (any)  light  surmise  or  malicious 
quarrelling,  but  upon  some  bad  beha\iour,  some  wicked 
and  foul  crime,  as  breach  of  some  of  these  orders  worthy  of 
such  displacing,  namely,  in  the  wilful  breaking  of  the  true 
meaning  of  these  ordinances,  which  they  are  sworn  unto  at 
their  admittance,  or  for  often  and  wilful  absence  from 
school  in  time  of  teaching,  or  if  tliey  be  common  gamesters, 
common  haunters  of  taverns  or  ale-houses,  or  other  sus- 
pected houses  or  jilaces  of  ill  rule,  wilful  perjury,  or  other 
odious  crime,  and  tiien  to  be  displaced  forthwith,  as  here- 
after is  S])ecified  ;  and  for  smaller  faults  worthy  of  ad- 
monishment to  be  adm.onished  tn'ice  by  the  bailiffs  of  the 
said  town  for  the  time  being,  and  once  by  the  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  wliieli  shall  be  by  his  letter  or 
otherwise  ;  and  if  after  these  three  admonitions  no  amend- 
ment.follow,  then  to  be  displaced  by  the  bailiffs  of  tlie  said 
town  for  the  time  being,  and  another  to  l)e  chosen  in  his 
room,  according  to  the  ordinances  before  specified. 

In  Case  of  a  Contagious  Disease. 
1.5,  Item,  if  any  of  the  said  schoolmasters  be  visited  or 
infected  with  any  loathsome,  horrible,  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, then  likewise  to  be  removed  I)y  order  of  the  said 
bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being, 
with  some  charitable  relief  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  said 
school  towards  him,  to  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
said  baililfs  and  burgesses. 

When  to  make  a  Deputy. 

IC.  Item,  if  any  of  the  said  schoolmasters  happen,  by 
great  age,  sickness,  or  imbecility,  to  be  unable  to  serve  in 
that  function,  then,  for  that  none  of  them  shall  be  .altogether 
destitute  of  living  in  that  their  necessity,  neither  the  school 
altogether  unprovided  for,  the  schoolmaster  or  school- 
masters so  defective,  during  such  necessity  shall  give  the 
half  of  his  or  their  wages  yearly  to  a  substitute  or  sub- 
stitutes, and  the  same  substitute  or  substitutes  so  appointed 
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to  teach  in  the  lowest  room  or  lower  rooms;  provided 
always,  that  in  such  necessity  the  schoolmaster  or  school- 
masters that  are  in  health  shall  bear  and  tolerate  with  such 
nrfirmity  (being  no  loathsome,  horrible,  or  contagious 
disease)  for  one  twelvemonth  next  after,  without  defal- 
cation of  wages  to  the  person  or  persons  so  visited  with 
sickness,  for  that  the  same  schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters 
with  help  of  his  or  their  scholars,  may  take  so  much  the 
more  pains. 

How  the  Masters  are  to  succeed  each  other. 
17-  Item,  when  the  head  schoolmaster  giveth  over  his 
function  or  dieth  in  the  same,  if  the  second  master  hath 
served  in  that  function  two  years  at  the  least  next  before 
such  death  or  gi\'ing  over,  and  by  trial  hath  proved  his 
learning,  zeal,  conversation,  and  diligence,  to  be  able  to 
discharge  the  office,  then  he  shall  be  admitted  by  the  bailiffs 
for  the  time  being,  by  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  to  that  room  being  void.  Likewise,  if  the 
second  die  or  depart,  the  third  then,  if  he  be  a  Master  of 
Arts,  shall  have  that  room  so  being  void,  if  his  continuance 
hath  been  two  years,  and  hath  showed  such  skill  and  dili- 
gence as  that  the  head  schoolmaster,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bailiffs  of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being,  shall  think 
him  worthy  of  that  place  ;  so  that  after  all  such  removings 
of  schoolmasters  into  higher  rooms,  the  bailiffs  shall  then 
give  notice  to  the  Master  of  St.  John's  College  of  the  room 
vacant. 

Hours  of  coming  to  School. 
18.  Item,  the  scholars  shall  ccme  to  school  in  the 
morning  from  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady  to 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  at  6  of  the  clock,  and  from  the  feast 
of  All  Saints  until  the  feast  of  the  Purification  at  7  of  the 
clock,  at  the  ringing  of  the  school  bell,  and  no  candle  shall 
be  used  in  the  said  school  for  breeding  diseases,  and  danger 
and  peril  otherwise. 

Hours  of  Departing. 
1.9.  Item,  the  going  to  dinner  of  the  scholars  shall  ever 
be  at  n  of  the  clock,  which  clock  shall  be  prepared  here- 
after of  the  school  money ;  and  their  coming  to  school  after 
dinner  shall  be  a  quarter  before  I  of  the  clock,  at  the 
ringing  of  the  school  bell,  and  their  departure  at  night  in 
winter  shall  be  half  an  hour  after  4  of  the  clock,  if  daylight 
will  serve  thereunto ;  and  in  simimer  they  shall  depart 
home  half  an  hour  after  5  of  the  clock  at  night. 

Prayers  in  School. 

20.  Item,  prayers  now  usually  had  in  the  said  school 
shall  be  sung  and  said  every  morning  de\'outly,  upon  their 
knees,  immediately  after  the  school  bell  doth  cease  ring- 
ing, and  likewise  before  they  depart  from  school  in  the 
evening. 

Thursday's  Exercise. 

21 .  Item,  every  Thursday  the  scholars  of  the  highest 
form,  before  they  ,go  to  play,  shall  for  exercise  declaim  and 
play  one  act  of  a  comedy,  and  every  Saturday  versify,  and 
against  Monday  morning  give  up  their  themes  or  epistles  ; 
and  all  other  exercises  of  writing  or  speaking  shall  be  used 
in  Latin. 

When  Play  Days. 

22.  Item,  the  scholars  shall  play  upon  Thursday,  unless 
there  be  a  holy  day  in  the  week,  and  no  day  else  but  the 
Thursday,  unless  it  be  at  the  earnest  request  and  great 
entreaty  of  some  man  of  honour,  or  of  great  worship, 
credit,  or  authority,  and  that  bj-  the  consent  of  the  bailifl's 
for  the  time  being  first  had  and  obtained. 

What  Plays. 
2.3.  Item,  the  scholars'  play  shall  be  shooting  in  the  long 
bow  and  chess  play,  and  no  other  games,  unless  it  be 
running,  wrestling,  or  leaping,  and  no  game  to  be  abo\'e 
.  \J.  or  match  above  4d. ;  and  lastly,  that  they  use  no 
betting  openly  or  covertly,  but  \\  hen  it  is  found  either  the 
scholars  so  offending  to  be  severely  punished  or  else  e.\- 
pulsed  for  ever. 

Who  to  be  admitted. 

24.  Item,  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  into  the  free 
grammar  school  before  he  can  write  his  own  name,  -nith 
his  own  hand,  and  before  he   can   itad    Engli.;!!   perfectly, 

'and  have  his  accidence  without  the  book,  and  can  give  any 
case  of  any  number  of  a  noun  substanti\'e  or  adjecti\'e, 
and  any  person  of  any  number  of  a  verb  active  or  passive, 
and  can  make  a  Latin  by  any  of  the  concords,  the  Latin' 
words  being  first  gi\'en  him. 

Admission  Fee. 

25.  Item,  every  scholar  shall  pay  for  his  admission,  viz., 
a  lord's  son,   10s.;  a  knight's  son,  6s.  Sd. ;   a  son    and 
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heir  apparent  of  a  gentleman,  3s.  4cl. ;  and  for  every  other 
of  their  sons,  2s,  Cd. ;  and  any  under  those  degrees  above- 
said  and  born  without  the  county  of  Salop,  2s.;  and  any 
under  those  degrees  above-said  and  born  within  the  county 
of  Salop,  \2d. ;  every  burgess's  son  inhabiting  within  the 
town  or  in  the  liberties  thereof,  or  of  the  Abbey  Foregate, 
if  he  be  of  ability,  4rf. ;  the  son  of  every  other  person  there 
inhabiting,  8rf.  The  head  schoolmaster  shall  be  sworn  to 
see  all  and  every  parcel  thereof  bestowed  upon  the  building 
belonging  to  the  said  school,  and  schoolmasters'  lodgings 
belonging  to  tlie  school,  and  give  his  account  thereof 
yearly  at  the  audit. 

Scholars  to  yo  to  Church. 
2fi.  Item,  for  the  due  order  of  all  the  said  scholars,  their 
coming  to  church  and  reverent  serving  of  God,  it  is  ordained 
that  every  jiarent  or  householder  within  the  town  or 
suburbs  tabhng  any  scholar  or  scliolars,  shall  cause  and 
see  all  such  their  children  or  fablers  to  resort  to  their 
parish  church  every  Sunday  and  lioly  day  to  hear  divine 
service  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  to  the  intent 
that  they  may  the  better  quietly  and  re^'erently  behave 
themselves  there,  tlie  schoolmasters  shall  api)oint  several 
monitors  for  every  church,  to  note  as  well  their  absence  as 
misbehaviour  in  any  thing ;  but  where  tliere  is  a  sermon  in 
any  one  church  they  shall  all  resort  thither  to  the  hearing 
thereof. 

Shall  not  absent  before  breaking  tip. 

27.  Item,  the  scholars  shall  not  absent  themselves  until 
such  time  (before  the  feast  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide) as  the  school  shall  break-up  without  any  urgent 
cause,  and  then  hcence  also  first  obtained  of  every  of  tlie 
schoolmasters. 

To  he  expelled  for  Absence. 

28.  Item,  if  any  scholar  after  he  hath  liberty  at  the 
breaking-up  of  the  said  school  before  any  of  the  said  feasts 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide,  depart  from  school, 
or  being  licensed  at  any  other  time  by  every  of  the  said 
schoolmasters,  shall  not  return  again  within  the  space  of 
one  whole  week  after  the  times  of  teaching  aforesaid,  shall 
be  gone  asrain,  or  witliin  the  space  of  one  whole  week 
ofter  his  license  expired,  that  then  every  such  scholar  to 
be  rejected  and  received  no  more  into  the  said  school, 
unless  it  be  proved  before  the  head  schoolmaster  and 
second  schoolmaster  that  sickness  or  [some]  other  urgent 
cause  hath  letted  him,  or  else  been  further  licensed  by 
every  of  the  said  schoolmasters  for  a  longer  time,  or  else 
pay  for  his  admission  as  at  the  first. 

And  for  Contumacy. 

29.  Item,  if  any  scholar,  after  he  is  admitted,  be  wilful 
or  obstinate  concerning  any  order  touching  tiie  said  school, 
then  in  such  case  every  such  scholar  shall  be  expulsed,  and 
not  received  again  unless  his  friends  mil  undertake  to  the 
chief  and  second  schoolmasters  for  his  obediencs  and  good 
bearing  in  all  things,  and  also  then  to  pay  for  his  ad- 
mission again  as  he  paid  at  his  first  entry,  and  if  after 
he  fall  to  his  former  unruhness  or  disorder,  then  to  be 
expulsed  for  ever. 

When  Masters  to  come  to  School. 

30.  Item,  the  second  schoolmaster  shall  come  to  the 
school  evei-j'  morning  for  the  space  of  one  week  before  the 
bell  cease,  to  the  intent  to  see  the  scholars  sing  and  say 
tlie  now  usual  jirayers  there  reverently  upon  their  knees, 
the  which  prayer  being  ended  he  shall  orderly  call  the  rolls 
for  absence  of  the  whole  school,  and  punish  them  for  negli- 
gence according  to  his  discretion  and  their  deserts ;  and 
likewise  the  third  schoolmaster  for  the  space  of  one  other 
week  next  following  shall,  every  morning  before  the  bell 
cease,  come  to  the  school  to  the  end  aforesaid,  and  do 
everrthing  which  is  prescribed  as  before  to  the  second 
schoolmaster,  and  this  successivel}-  week  by  week  they  two 
shall  continue  the  whole  year  for  ever,  while  they  be  school- 
masters or  teachers  in  that  school ;  and  the  hke  order  shail 
they  observe  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  in  the  afternoon  for 
ever  while  they  are  schoolmasters  there,  unless  he  or  they 
be  visited  -nith  sickness,  and  then  the  head  schoolmaster  to 
supply  that  i.-ant;  and  he  that  ringeth  the  school  bell  shall 
ha\e  lor  his  pains  20s.  yearly,  to  ring  it  one  cpiarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  hours  before  appointed  for  the  scholars  coming 
to  the  school,  the  same  20s.  to  be  allowed  yearly  at  the 
audit  or  account  of  the  stock  remanent. 

To  call  the  Names. 

31.  Item,  he  of  those  two  schoolmasters  whose  duty  or 
turn  it  is  that  week  to  call  the  rolls  and  punish  absence 
shall,  witliin  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour  after  bis 
coming,  give  notice  to  his  fellow  schoolmaster  by  the  tolling 


of  a  bell  ])rovided  for  that  purpose  to  come  to  school,  at  the 
which  tolling  the  said  schoolmaster  shall  always  come  to 
school  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  unless  he  be  visited 
with  sickness,  and  then  in  such  necessity  the  head  school- 
master sliall  supply  that  want. 

The  Head  Master's  Hour, 

32.  Item,  the  head  schoolmaster  shall  ever  come  to 
school  witliin  the  space  of  one  hour  after  the  ringing  of  the 
scholars'  bell. 

Books  to  be  taught, 

34.  Item,  there  shall  be  read  in  the  said  school  for  prose 
in  Latin,  Tully,  Cresar's  Commentaries,  Salust,  and  Li\'y; 
also  two  httle  books  of  dialogues  drawn  out  of  Tully's 
Offices  and  Ludovicus  Vi\-es  by  Mr.  xVshton,  sometimes 
chief  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school.  For  verse,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Terence.  For  Greek,  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar of  Cleonard,  the  Greek  Testament,  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  or  Xenophon's  Cyrus,  and  these  authors  or 
some  of  them  mentioned  in  the  table  for  manner  of  teach- 
ing, to  be  read  in  the  school  according  to  the  head  master's 
discretion  and  choice  as  shall  seem  best  for  the  children's 
capacity. 

Times  of  Breaking-up. 

35.  Item,  the  schoolmasters  shall  break  up  school  six 
days  before  the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  three  days  before  the 
feast  of  Easter  and  upon  Whitsun  eve,  and  not  otherwise. 

Of  beginning  School. 

36.  Item,  the  schoohnasters  shall  begin  to  teach  after  the 
feast  of  Christmas,  upon  the  next  week-day  after  the  twelfth 
day,  and  after  Easter  upon  the  Monday  next  after  Low 
Sunday,  and  after  Whitsuntide  upon  the  Monday  after 
Trinit}'  Sunda3-. 

A  Master  allowed  Thirty  Days  Absence. 

37.  Item,  every  schoolmaster,  besides  the  feasts  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  ^^'llitsuntide,  shall  have  for  their  re- 
creation or  other  business  30  days  of  absence  in  the  year 
and  no  more,  whether  they  will  take  the  same  30  days 
together  or  at  sundry  times,  making  the  bailiffs  of  the  said 
town  or  their  deputies  pri\-y  thereunto ;  provided  always, 
that  there  be  but  one  fourth  at  a  time,  unless  their  urgent 
business  be  such  as  the  bailiffs  of  the  town  for  the  time 
being  shall  allow  and  like  well  of. 

38.  Item,  if  any  necessary  ordinance  for  the  further 
government  of  the  said  school  be  here  omitted,  that  then 
the  said  bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  head  sclioolmaster,  and  their 
successors  for  the  lime  being,  shall  therein  have  due  con- 
sideration to  such  advertisement  as  shall  be  therein  here- 
after to  them  prescribed  in  writing  by  the  said  Thomas 
Ashton. 

Villa  Salop. 

Tempore  Thom^  Sherrer  and  Thomae  Charlton, 
Gentlemen,  Bailiffs,  at  an  assembly  of  the  Bailiffs, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  tent,  quarto  die 
Jan'  anno  regn.  Regin.  Elizab.,  Sec,  20". 

They  be  agreed  at  this  assembly  that  at  the  consideration 
of  the  book  of  orders  concerning  the  free  school,  shall  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Bailiffs,  and  other  the  persons  whose 
names  are  subscribed,  or  most  part  of  them ;  and  that 
upon  finishing  thereof  the  whole  commons  of  the  town 
shall  be  assembled  for  their  consents  therein  at  such  time 
as  Mr.  Bailiffs  shall  appoint : — 


Mr.  Thomas  Aston. 
Mr.  Richard  Prince. 
Mr.  Edw.\rd  Davies. 
Mr.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Robert  Ireland. 
Mr.  Thomas  Burn  ell. 


Mr.  Beacoll. 
Randle  Russell. 
David  Lloyd. 
John  Pearch. 
Edward  Owen, 
Wm.  Wead. 


At  an  assembly  the  11th  February  anno  praed.  they  are 
agreed  and  present  by  the  mouth  of  Wm.  Tench.  Gentle- 
man, their  speaker,  that  the  lease  of  the  rectoi-y  of  Chirbury 
granted  to  Richard  Prince,  Gentleman,  and  now  at  this 
time  read  unto  the  commons,  and  also  the  indenture  tri- 
partite concerning  the  ordering  of  the  revenues  of  the  free 
school,  and  of  the  setting  and  lettinar  of  all  lands,  rents, 
tithes,  and  other  commodities  due  to  the  said  school,  and  a 
bond  of  1,000/.  for  performance  of  a  certain  covenant  in  the 
said  indenture  (the  which  were  likewise  read  unto  the  said 
commons)  shall  be  presently  sealed  with  the  common  seal 
of  the  said  town  ;  whereupon  the  said  seal  is  fetched  out  of 
the  treasury  in  presence  of  the  persons  subscribed,  and 
after  the  said  writing  sealed  in  open  assembly  the  seal  was 
again  brought  into  the  treasury  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
persons. 
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IV.  An  Act  for  the  better  Goverxmext  and  Re- 
GTJLATiox  of  the  Free  Gramjear  Scuool  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  at  SiiRE^vsiiURy,  iu  the 
County  of  Salop.— 38  Geo.  III.,  1798. 

Letters  Patent  of  Edward  VI. 

Whereas  his  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  by 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  bearing 
date  at  A\'estminster  the  10th  day  of  February,  in  the  Gth 
year  of  his  reign,  did  wiU,  grant,  and  ordain,  that  there 
should  be  one  grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  should  be  called  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  did  thereby  create,  found,  and 
ordain,  in  the  same  school  to  be  one  master  and  one  under 
master ;  and  did,  by  the  same  letters  patent,  give  and  grant 
to  the  then  badilfs  and  burgesses,  and  theu-  successors,  of 
the  same  town  of  Shrewsbury,  certain  revenues  and  here- 
ditaments ai'ising  out  of  certain  districts  near  to  the  said 
town,  for  the  support  of  the  said  school,  and  did  by  the 
same  authorize  and  empower  the  said  bailiffs  and  burgesses, 
and  their  successors,  to  make  fit  and  wholesome  laws,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventiy.  for  the 
good  order,  government,  and  du-ection  of  the  said  school. 

Indenture  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

And  whereas  her  JIajesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  indenture 
bearing  date  the  22nd  day  of  May,  in  the  13th  year 
of  her  reign,  did  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  bailiffs 
and  bm-gesscs  of  the  said  to-n-n  of  Shren'sbury,  the  rever- 
sion of  the  rectory  of  Chirbury,  in  the  said  county, 
expectant  u])on  the  determination  of  certain  estates  long 
since  expired ;  and  also  the  reversion  of  certain  tithes  of 
corn  and  hay.  arising  from  certain  other  districts  near  to  the 
said  town,  belonging  to  the  said  rectory,  also  expectant 
upon  certain  estates  long  heretofore  expired  :  and  also  the 
advowson  and  right  of  jjatronage  to  the  vicarage  of  Chir- 
bury ;  and  also  the  reversion  of  certain  tithes  of  corn,  grain, 
and  hay,  arising  fi'om  certain  other  districts  near  the  said 
town,  and  belonging  and  ajipertaining  to  the  college  of 
St.  Mary,  lately  dissolved,  and  expectant  also  as  aforesaid ; 
and  which  estates  have  also  long  since  expired,  together 
with  certain  other  tithes,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
and  premises,  in  trust  for  the  advancement  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  said  school ;  and  the  said  bailiffs  and  burgesses 
did,  by  the  same  indentm-e.  for  them  and  their  successors, 
covenant  on  their  part  to  and  with  the  said  Queen,  that 
they  would  employ  the  residue  of  the  revenues  and  profits 
of  such  revenues  thereby  granted,  after  certain  jjayments 
therein  directed  to  be  made,  according  to  such  orders  and 
constitutions  as  should  be  made  in  that  behalf  by  Thomas 
Ashton,  clerk,  then  head  schoolmaster  of  the  said  scliool ; 
and  likewise  that  they  would  obey  such  rules  and  orders 
as  he  the  said  Thomas  Ashton  should  make,  touching  the 
placing  and  ordering  of  such  as  should  serve  in  the  ministry 
of  Saint  Mai'y's,  and  concerning  the  stipend  and  salary  as 
should  be  paid  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Ashton' s  Ordinances. 
And  whereas  the  said  Tliomas  .\shton  did,  in  pursuance 
of  such  indenture,  on  the  1 1th  day  of  Februar)-,  m  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  Queen  Elizabeth,  make  such 
rules  and  ordinances  as  aforesaid,  in  \\Titing,  touching  the 
revenues  of  the  said  school. 

Bailiffs  and  Burr/esses  Ordinances. 

And  whereas  the  said  bailiffs  and  bm-gesses  did  also,  at 
the  same  time,  make  certain  other  rules  and  ordinances,  in 
WTiting,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  lord  bisho])  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  said 
charter  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  school,,  aiid  the  appointment  of  the  masters 
thereof. 

And  whereas  the  said  badiffs  and  burgesses,  by  a  certain 
charter  of  King  Charles  the  First,  are  now  called  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Rules  and  Ordinances  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the 

School. 

Rules  and  Ordinances  repealed. 

And  whereas  many  of  the  above  rules  and  ordinances  are 
now  found,  from  experience  and  usage,  to  be  inexpedient 
and  ineffectual ;  and  it  would  tend  essentially  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  good  of  the  said  school  that  other  rules  and 
ordinances,  better  adapted  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
said  school,  and  more  calculated  for  the  due  management 
and  api)lication  of  the  revenues  belonging  thereto,  should  be 
made  and  established:  May  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty 
that  it  may  be  enacted;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 


the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  all  the  rules,  Ijyelaws,  and  ordinances  before 
mentioned  of  the  said  Thomas  Ashton,  and  also  all  the 
before-mentioned  rules,  byelaws,  and  ordinances  of  the 
said  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  repealed, 
annulled,  and  declared  to  be  of  no  effect  whatsoever,  except 
such  of  them  by  or  under  which  the  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  which  are  at  jirescnt  at  the  college  of  Saint  John 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from  the  said  school,  and 
herein-after  mentioned,  are  founded  and  maintained. 

New  Governors  and  Trustees. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  future  the  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury  aforesaid  for  the  time  being,  Sir  Charles 
Oakeley,  baronet,  Joseph  PlynJey,  archdeacon  of  Salop, 
Henry  Bevan,  Edward  Burton,  ^^'illiam  Cludde,  Thomas 
Evton,  and  Joseph  Loxdale,  esquires,  Hugh  Owen,  clerk, 
Thomas  Pemberton,  esquire,  John  Rocke,  Thomas  Sted- 
man,  and  Richard  Wdding,  clerks,  shall  be  henceforth 
governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school,  and  of  the  posses- 
sions, rents,  revenues,  monies,  and  goods  belonging  thereto; 
and  that  henceforth  the  said  governors  and  trustees  above- 
named,  and  theu- successors,  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at 
all  times  for  ever  hereafter  remain,  continue,  and  be  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  and  shall  be  called  and  styled  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Gc:-ernors  and  Trustees  of  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  at  Shrewsbury," 
and  by  that  name  shall  ha\e  perpetual  succession,  and  shall 
and  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  implead  and  be  im- 
jjleaded.  defend  and  be  defended,  answer  and  be  answered, 
before  all  manner  of  judges  and  justices,  in  all  courts  and 
places,  and  in  aU  actions  and  suits  whatsoever. 

Qualification  of  Governors  and  Trustees. 

And  be  it  fiu^her  enacted,  that  no  person,  other  than  and 
except  the  said  mayor  for  the  tune  being,  shall  be  nomi- 
nated or  elected  as  governor  and  trustee  of  the  said  school, 
or  be  capable  of  acting  as  such,  unless  he  shall  be  in  his 
own  right,  or  in  right  of  his  M-ife,  in  the  actual  possession 
or  eujo}"ment,  and  in  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  200/.  above  reprises,  or  of  a  clear  income  of  the  same 
amount  ai-ising  from  a  personal  estate,  nor  unless  he  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  lav/  esta- 
blished. 

Governors  to  take  an  Oath. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  governor  and  trus- 
tee, before  he  shall  presume  to  act  in  the  execution  of  any 
of  the  powers  and  authorities  hereby  given,  shall  take  and 
subscribe,  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  governors  and  trustees, 
the  oath  following ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Oath. 

"  L  A.B.,  do  swear,  Tliat  I  will  truly,  faithfully,  and 
"  impartially,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
"  execute  and  perform  all  and  everj-  the  trusts, 
"  powers,  and  authorities  vested  in  me  as  a  governor 
"  and  trustee,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Paidiament, 
"  passed  in  the  3Sth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
"  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  [_set  forth  the 
"  title  of  this  Act.']  " 

"  So  help  me  God." 

Which  oatli  any  two  of  the  said  governors  and  trustees  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  administer  to  the  others. 

Election  of  Governors  on  Death  or  Removal. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  any  one  or 
more  of  the  governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school  shall 
die  or  resign,  or  shall  leave,  and  with  his  family  reside  out 
of  the  said  county  of  Salop  for  12  calendar  months  suc- 
cessively, or  for  the  space  of  12  calendar  months  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  act  as  a  governor  and  trustee  of  the  said 
school  (unless  rendered  incapable  by  sickness,  or  some  other 
reasonable  cause,  to  be  allov>-ed  by  the  other  governors  and 
trustees,  or  any  five  of  them,^  that  then  some  other  person 
(residing  within  the  countj-  of  Salop  aforesaid)  shall  be 
appointed  to  fill  the  room  or  place  of  him  or  them  so 
dying  or  resigning,  or  leaving  the  said  county,  or  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  act  as  a  governor  and  trustee,  or  governors 
and  trustees  as  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  following;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  said  remaining  governors  and  trustees, 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  present  at  a  meeting  duly 
convened  as  herein-after  mentioned,  shall  within  the  space 
of  one  month  after  such  vacancy,  nominate  three  persons 
eligible  to  fill  such  place,  and  shall  send  the  names  of  the 
persons  so  nominated  immediately  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  assistants  of  the  said  town,  by  transmitting  the  same, 
with  a  paper  signifying  such  nomination,  to  the  mayor  of 
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the  said  town,  or  to  the  town  clerk  of  the  said  town,  at  his 
or  their  usual  place  of  abode ;  and  the  said  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  assistants  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  months  after 
the  receipt  of  such  names,  elect  one  ])erson  out  of  the  said 
three  to  fill  up  such  vacant  place ;  and  in  case  the  said 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistants  shall  neglect,  within  the 
space  of  t^vo  months,  to  make  such  election,  then  the  said 
remaining  governors  and  trustees,  or  any  five  of  them,  may 
make  such  election  out  of  the  said  three  persons  so  nomi- 
nated as  aforesaid. 

Governors  not  to  occupy  School  Premises. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  governor  and  trustee  of 
the  said  school  shall,  on  any  account  or  ])retence  whatso- 
ever, either  directly  or  indirectly,  rent  or  occu])y  any  part  of 
the  said  estates,  tithes,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
now  or  hereafter  belonging  thereto,  neither  shall  any  go- 
vernor and  trustee  be  elected  a  master  or  usher  of  the  said 
school,  nor  shall  any  governor  and  trustee,  either  directly 
or  indiijiectly,  hold  any  place  of  ]irofit  under  this  Act,  and  no 
master  or  usher  of  the  said,  school  shall,  on  any  account  or 
pretence  whatever,  be  nominated  or  elected  a  governor 
thereof,  nor  shall  any  master  or  usher,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  rent  any  part  of,  or  jnirchase  any  lease  or  leases 
of  the  estates  now  or  hereafter  liclor.ging  to  the  said  school ; 
and  also  that  no  person  whatever,  being  a  tenant  of  the  said 
estates,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  nominated  or  elected 
a  governor,  master,  or  usher  of  the  said  school. 

Governor  becoming  possessed  of  a  Lease  to  relinquish  his 
Office. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  governor  and 
trustee  of  the  said  school,  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name 
of  any  person  or  persons  whumsoe\'er,  shall  purchase,  or 
shall  by  descent,  devise,  bequest,  or  any  other  ways  or 
means,  become  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  any  lease  or 
leases  of  the  said  estates,  or  any  part  thereof,  now  or  here- 
after belonging  to  the  said  school,  then  and  in  such  case  he 
and  they  shall  be  incajjalile  of  acting  as  a  governor  and 
trustee  of  the  said  school :  and  also  in  such  case  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  other  governors  and  trustees  thereof 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  five  of  them,  and  also  for  the 
said  mayor,  akkrinen,  and  assistants,  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election,  and  to  nomin.ate  and  elect  another  fit  jierson  to  be 
a  governor  and  trustee  of  the  said  school,  in  the  manner 
and  form  jirescribed  as  last  aforesaid,  in  the  room  of  such 
governor  and  trustee  so  rendered  incapable  of  acting. 

Lands,  ^-c.  to  be  vested  in  Governors. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  and  singular  the  mes- 
suages, lands,  tenements,  tithes,  school  and  school-houses, 
mines,  minerals,  rents,  revenues,  hereditaments,  and  all 
monies,  securities,  books,  goods,  matters  and  things,  and 
all  real  and  personal  estates  whatsoever  now  belonging  to 
the  said  school  (whether  originally  granted  by  the  said 
letters  patent,  or  by  the  said  indenture  or  otherwise),  yield- 
ing at  present  an  annual  rent  or  incone  of  900/.  or  there- 
abouts, shall  be  and  remain  vested  in  and  settled  upon  and 
in  the  said  governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school  and 
their  successors,  in  trust  f[>r  the  benefit,  maintenance,  and 
support  thereof ;  and  that  the  said  governors  and  trustees 
and  their  successors  shall  and  may  hold  the  same,  and  also 
all  other  the  messuages,  lands,  rectories,  vicarages,  tithes, 
and  other  hereditaments  whatsoever  hereafter  to  be  granted, 
released,  or  conveyed  to  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  and 
their  successors,  in  like  trust  for  the  benefit  and  main- 
tenance of  the  said  school,  except  the  right  of  presentatior, 
nomination,  and  appointment  to  those  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices which  are  herein-after  mentioned  and  declared  to  be  in 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistants  of  the  said  town  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Governors  may  demise  Lands. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being, 
or  any  five  of  them,  ])resent  at  a  meeting  as  herein-after  men- 
tioned, liy  indenture  or  indentures  under  their  common 
seal,  to  grant,  demise,  or  lease  any  part  or  parts  of  the  said 
trust  estates  unto  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  willing  to  take  and  rent  the  same,  provided 
in  every  such  lease  there  be  reserved  and  made  payable  the 
best  and  most  improved  rent  or  rents  that  (at  the  time  of 
granting  thereof  considering  the  nature  of  the  ease)  can  be 
reasonably  had  or  got  for  the  same,  without  taking  anything 
by  way  of  fine,  premium,  or  foregift ;  and  provided  also  that 
the  said  respective  lessees  to  whom  such  leases  shall  be  so 
made,  do  immediately  (upon  or  after  the  execution  of  the 
original  lease  by  the  said  governors  and  trustees)  seal,  de- 
liver, and  duly  execute  counterparts  of  such  leases  respec- 
tively, and  thereby  enter  into  covenants  to  keep  the  said 
trust  estates  in  good  and  sufficient  tenantable  repair  and 


condition,  and  to  surrender  and  deliver  up  to  the  governors 
and  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being,  or  any 
five  of  them  as  aforesaid,  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  of  the 
premises  to  be  comjirised  therein  resjiectively,  in  such  condi- 
tion as  aforesaid,  at  the  expiration  or  upon  the  determination 
of  the  term  or  terms  in  or  by  such  lease  or  leases  to  be  so  de- 
mised, and  such  other  covenants  as  the  said  go^'ernor3  and 
trustees,  or  any  fi\'e  of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall  judge  fit  and 
require ;  and  jirovided  also,  that  in  every  such  lease  there  be 
contained  a  condition  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  the 
rent  or  rents  thereby  reserved ;  but  it  shall  not  lie  lawful  to 
or  for  the  said  governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school  to 
make  any  demise  or  lease,  and  they  are  hereby  restrained 
from  making  any  demise  or  lease,  of  any  part  or  jiarts  of 
the  said  trust  estates,  which  now  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
hereafter  be  vested  in  them  by  vii'tue  of  the  said  letters 
patent,  indenture,  or  this  Act,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  for 
any  term  or  terms  whatsoever  exceeding  21  yeai's,  to  take 
place  in  possession  and  not  in  reversion. 

No  business  to  be  done  but  at  Meetings;  Quarterly  Meetinys ; 
Special  Meetings :  Majority  to  bind  Minority;  Mayor  to 
be  Chairman,  and  have  casting  Vote. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  business  in  anywise 
relating  to  the  said  school  shall  be  transacted  or  done, 
excejit  at  a  meeting  at  which  five  governors  and  trustees  at 
the  least  shall  be  present,  which  meeting  shall  be  held  in 
the  lilirary  of  the  said  school,  or  other  fit  place  to  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  said  go\-ernors  and  trustees ;  and  that  four 
general  quarterly  meetings  of  the  governors  and  trustees 
shall  be  held  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  in  evei\v  year,  at  the 
times  following,  (that  is  to  say),  on  the  6th  of  January,  the 
5th  of  April,  the  .Oth  of  July,  and  the  10th  of  October,  at 
the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  each  of  the  said  days 
respectively;  and  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  go- 
vernors and  trustees  shall  be  held  within  one  month  next 
after  the  commencement  of  this  Act ;  and  that  the  said  go- 
vernors and  trustees,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall 
and  may,  and  are  hereby  empowered  at  any  time  or  times  as 
to  them  shall  seem  jiroper,  to  summon  a  special  meeting  of 
the  said  governors  and  trustees,  of  which  six  days  notice 
shall  be  given  under  the  hands  of  the  governors  and  trus- 
tees requiring  such  sjiecial  meeting,'  specifying  the  time  for 
holding  the  same,  such  notice  to  be  given  to  or  left  at  the 
house  or  place  of  abode  of  every  governor  or  trustee ;  and 
that  at  all  meetings  the  acts  and  assents  of  the  major  jiart 
of  the  governors  and  trustees  present,  not  being  less  in 
number  than  five,  shall  bind  the  whole,  and  be  as  good  and 
valid  as  if  all  the  governors  and  trustees  had  joined  therein  ; 
and  that  at  all  meetings  the  mayor  of  the  said  town  of 
Shrewsbury  for  the  time  being,  if  jiresent,  shall  be  chair- 
man, but  if  absent  a  chairman  for  the  day  shall  be  elected 
out  of  the  governors  and  trustees  present ;  and  in  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes  the  chairman  shall,  besides  his  vote  as 
governor  and  trustee,  have  the  casting  or  decisive  vote. 

Appointment  of  Masters  on  a  Vacancy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  and  as  often  as  any 
vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen,  either  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, forfeiture,  or  otherwise,  in  the  place  or  places  of  the 
first  or  second  master  of  the  said  Free  Grammar  School, 
that  then  the  mayor  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury  for  the 
time  being,  shall  notify  the  same  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
^\^thin  14  days,  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  Saint  John's 
College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  said  master 
and  fellows  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  calendar  months 
after  such  vacancy  being  so  notified  to  them,  proceed  to  the 
election  of  one  other  fit  and  apt  jierson,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  least  in  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  a  memlier  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  licst  qualified  in  respect  of  morals,  learning, 
and  discretion,  to  fill  and  occupy  such  place  of  first  or 
second  schoolmaster  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  master  and 
fellows  shall,  jirevious  to  such  election,  take  each  and  seve- 
rally an  oath  to  vote  for  such  person  only  to  fill  the  said 
place  of  fu'st  or  second  master  of  the  said  school  as  in  his 
judgment  shall  seem  the  best  qualified  for  such  station ; 
which  said  first  master  shall  be  also  catechist  and  reader  to 
the  said  school. 

Masters  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Bishop. 
Provided  always,  that  no  head  master  or  second  master 
of  the  said  school  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  such  ofiBce 
of  head  master  or  second  master,  untd  he  shall  have  been 
approved  of  and  licensed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  have  received 
such  approbation  and  licence  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  said  bishoj),  which  said  approbation  and  licence  the 
said  mayor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  demand 
of  the  said  master  "for  ins])ection,  before  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  such  office ;   and  if  upon  examination 
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or  inquiry  the  said  Bishop  shall  disapprove  of  such  ])erson 
so  elected  as  aforesaid,  either  for  want  of  morals,  learning, 
or  discretion,  then  and  in  such  case  the  said  Bishop  may 
reject  such  person  so  nominated,  ajipointed,  and  elected  by 
the  said  college  as  aforesaid,  which  rejection  the  said  Bishop 
shall  notify  in  writing  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  the  said 
college,  who  shall,  upon  such  rejection,  proceed  again  in  the 
same  manner  and  form  as  aforesaid  to  a  new  election,  in  the 
room  and  place  of  such  person  so  rejected ;  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  no  person  shall  l)e  capable  of  serving  any  such 
office  of  head  master  or  second  master  without  such  appro- 
bation and  licence  of  the  said  Bishop  as  aforesaid. 

Place  of  Head  Master  and  Second  Master  to  vacate  Fellow- 
ship, Sfc. — Appointment  of  Usher  to  be  in  the  Head  Master. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared, 
that  every  such  person  so  admitted  in  manner  and  form 
aforesaid  to  the  jilace  of  head  master  or  second  master  of 
the  said  school  shall,  within  12  calendar  months  after  his 
being  so  admitted  to  such  place,  vacate  any  fellowship  which 
he  or  th^  may  hold  or  [jossess  in  either  of  the  said  Uni- 
versities, and  also  shall  vacate  any  other  office,  place,  or 
preferment  whicli  he  or  they  shall  hold  or  be  possessed  of 
in  either  of  the  said  Universities,  or  elsewhere,  which  shaU 
require  celibacy  in  the  ])erson  who  holds  any  such  place, 
office,  or  preferment;  ]irovided  likewise,  that  the  nomina- 
tion and  appointment  of  such  ushers  of  the  said  Free  Gram- 
mar School  as  may  hereafter  be  thought  necessarj',  shall  be, 
and  are  hereljy  declared  to  be  in  the  head  master. 

Allowance  of  Salaries. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being, 
or  any  five  of  them,  from  time  to  time  (by  and  out  of  the 
rents  and  revenues  arising  from  the  said  trust  estates  and 
possessions  of  the  said  school)  to  ])ay  and  allow  to  such 
head  master,  second  master,  and  ushers  respectively,  such 
annual  salaries  or  stipends  as  the  said  go^'crnors  and  trus- 
tees, or  any  five  of  them,  shall  in  their  discretion  think 
meet,  and  from  time  to  time  to  augment  or  increase  the 
same,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  the  salary  of  the  head 
master  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being,  not  to  be  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  as  master,  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annvun  as  catechist  and  reader  (clear  of  all 
deductions),  over  and  besides  the  use  and  occupation  of  a 
school  house  for  such  head  master  to  reside  in,  free  of  all 
ta.\es  whatsoever  which  shaU  or  may  be  i)ayable  to  govern- 
ment and  repairs,  and  the  salary  of  the  said  second  master 
not  to  be  less  than  eighty  jiounds  per  annum  (clear  of  all 
deductions),  over  and  besides  the  use  and  occupation  of  a 
school  house  to  reside  in,  free  of  such  Government  taxes 
and  repairs  as  last  aforesaid ;  provided  that  the  said  masters 
shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  teach  and  instruct  in 
the  said  school,  such  boys  as  are  the  legitimate  sons  of 
burgesses  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  gratis,  and  with- 
out any  fee  or  reward  whatsoe\er  :  And  jjrovided  also,  that 
no  increase  of  salaries  or  stipends,  beyond  those  abo\'e  spe- 
cified, shall  be  made  by  the  said  governors  and  trustees  to 
the  said  first  or  second  master;  and  that  no  increase  be 
made  to  the  said  ushers,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  without 
the  previous  consent  and  a])probation  of  the  Lord  Bisho/) 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  for  the  time  being,  signified 
under  his  hand. 

Allowances  to  dismissed  or  disabled  Masters. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  of  the  present 
masters  of  the  said  school,  or  in  case  any  of  the  masters  and 
ushers  to  be  appointed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall 
resign,  or  be  removed  or  discharged  for  incajiacity,  or  on 
account  of  age  or  infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  or  any  other 
cause,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors  and  trustees 
of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being,  or  any  five  of  them, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  his  successors,  signified  by  writing  under  his 
or  their  hand  or  hands,  from  time  to  time  at  their  discretion, 
to  allow  out  of  the  said  trust  estates  to  such  masters  and 
ushers  respectively,  such  yearly  or  other  sums  of  money  as 
to  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  or  any  five  of  them,  and 
the  said  Lord  Bi.shop,  shall  seem  reasonable. 

Head  Master  to  have  the  Management  of  School. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  second  master  and 
ushers  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  head 
master  thereof,  in  the  ways  and  methods  of  teaching, 
instructing,  and  ordering  of  all  such  children  and  youth  as 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  put  under  the  care,  instruction, 
and  management  of  the  said  second  master  or  ushers 
res])ectively,  for  the  time  lieing,  and  such  head  master  is 
hereby  declared  to  have  full  ])ower  and  authi)ri(y  to  order, 
direct,  and  act  in  such  matters  as  he  may  think  fit. 


Directing  how  the  Masters  and  Ushers  are  to  be  discharged 
in  case  of  Immorality,  Neglect  of  Duty,  or  any  other  Cause 
of  Complaint. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  and  as  often  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  governors  and  trustees  of  the  said 
school  for  the  time  being,  it  shall  be  thought  proper  and 
necessary  to  remove  or  dischai-ge  the  head  master  or  second 
master  of  the  said  school,  by  reason  of  inunorality,  neglect 
of  duty,  incapacity,  or  other  reasonable  cause  of  complaint, 
then  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  or  the  major  part  nf 
them,  shall  exhibit  a  complaint  in  wi-iting  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  for  the  time  being,  who 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cite  as  well  the  said 
complainants,  as  the  head  or  second  master  against  whom 
such  complaint  shall  be  made,  to  appear  before  him  per- 
sonally at  such  time  and  place  as  to  him  shall  seem  meet, 
and  by  examination  of  witnesses  upon  oath  (which  oath  the 
said  Lord  Bishop  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer),  and 
otherwise  to  inquu-e  into  the  truth  of  the  complaint ;  and 
the  said  Lord  Bishop  is  hereby  further  empowered,  after 
such  inquiry  by  him  made,  summarily  to  decide  upon  the 
matter,  and  to  decree  the  avoidance  of  the  office  and  place 
of  the  said  head  or  second  master,  if  there  shall  seem  to  him 
suflicient  cause  for  his  removal,  and  to  revoke,  by  instru- 
ment under  his  episcopal  seal,  any  licence  held  by  the  said 
head  or  second  master ;  and  the  said  Lord  Bishop  shall 
cause  the  said  avoidance  and  revocation  to  be  forthwith  sent 
to  the  mayor  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  time 
being,  who  shall  notify  the  same,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
within  fourteen  days,  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  Saint 
John's  College  aforesaid,  who  shall,  within  two  calendar 
months  after  the  said  notification,  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  new  head  master  or  second  master  to  fill  up  such 
vacancy,  in  the  manner  herein-before  directed :  Provided 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  head  master  to 
displace,  remove,  or  discharge  any  or  either  of  the  said 
ushers,  on  account  of  immorality,  neglect  of  duty,  incapa- 
city, or  other  reasonable  cause;  and  no  licence  which  such 
ushers  might  have  before  obtained  to  teach  in  such  school 
shall  be  of  any  avail  whatever  after  such  removal  to  autho- 
rize him  to  teach  in  the  said  school. 

For  obtaining  Possession  of  Premises  from  displaced  Masters. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  the  head  master, 
second  master,  or  ushers  of  the  said  school,  shall  at  any 
thne  or  times  hereafter  be  discharged  for  any  of  the  causes, 
and  in  manner  herein-before  prescribed  and  mentioned,  and 
at  the  time  of  such  discharge  he  or  they,  or  any  jierson  or 
persons  whomsoever  by  his  or  their  authority,  ])rivity,  or 
permission,  shall  be  in  the  possession  of,  inhabit,  or  occupy 
any  of  the  school-houses  or  school-rooms,  or  any  other  room 
or  rooms  now  or  hereafter  to  be  erected  or  used  as  an 
addition  or  additions  to  the  said  school,  or  which  is,  are,  or 
shall  be  occujiied  therewith,  or  shall  be  in  the  possession  of, 
inhabit,  or  occujjy  any  of  the  messuages  or  dwelling  houses, 
buildings  and  premises,  now  or  hereafter  belonging  to  the 
said  school,  and  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  governors 
and  trustees  thereof  for  the  time  being,  and  such  head 
master,  second  master,  or  ushers,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  up  ]iossession  of  the 
said  premises  respectively  to  the  said  governors  and  trustees, 
or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  they,  or  any  five  of  them, 
shall  appoint  and  direct  to  receive  the  same  (three  calendar 
months  notice  to  quit  the  same  premises  having  been  first 
given  to  the  said  head  master,  second  master,  or  ushers  so 
discharged  or  remo\'ed  as  aforesaid,  or  left  at  his  or  their 
then  or  last  place  of  abode,  under  the  hands  of  the  said 
governors  and  trustees  for  the  time  being,  or  any  five  of 
them,  or  under  the  hand  of  their  bailiff  for  the  time  being), 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
town  and  liberties  of  Shrewsbury  aforesaid,  or  county  of 
Salop,  upon  the  complaint  and  at  the  request  of  the  said 
governors  and  trustees,  or  any  fi\'e  of  them,  or  their  bailiff 
for  the  time  being,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to 
order  a  constable  or  other  peace  officer,  with  such  assistance 
as  shall  be  necessary,  to  enter  into  and  upon  such  messuages, 
dwelling  houses,  buildings,  school  houses,  and  school-rooms 
and  premises  (of  which  possession  shall  be  withheld)  in  the 
day-time,  and  to  remove  the  person  and  persons  who  shall 
be  found  therein,  together  with  his,  her,  or  their  goods  out 
of  the  same,  and  to  put  the  governors  and  trustees  of  the 
said  school  for  the  time  being  into  the  possession  thereof. 

Head  Masters  not  to  let  their  Houses. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  head  master,  second 
master,  or  usher  shall,  at  anj'  time  during  their  continuance 
in  their  said  office,  set,  let,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  said 
school-houses  or  school-rooms  which  he  or  they  shall  be  put 
in  possession  of  bj'  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  as  such 
master  or  usher  as  aforesaid,  to  any  person  or  persons 
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whomsoever,  for  any  length  of  thne  whatsoever ;  and  if  such 
head  master,  second  master,  or  usher,  or  any  or  either  of 
them,  shall  cease  to  reside  in  such  school-houses  belonffing 
to  the  said  school,  and  of  which  he  shall  ha^'e  possession  as 
aforesaid,  by  quitting  the  same  for  the  space  of  three 
calendar  montlis  at  any  one  time  together,  in  any  one  year, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  said  governors  and 
trustees  for  the  time  being,  or  any  five  of  them,  signified 
imder  tlveir  liands  respectively,  that  then  and  in  every  such 
case  such  head  master,  second  master,  or  usher,  shall  lose, 
forfeit,  and  vacate  his  said  office  of  such  master  or  usher 
respectively,  and  all  rights,  profits,  and  emoluments  «'hat- 
soever  belonging  to  the  same. 

Appointment  of  Bailiff,  Receiver,  and  Treasurer. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  the  said  governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school 
for  the  time  lieing,  or  any  five  of  them,  from  time  to  time, 
by  \\Titing  under  their  common  seal,  to  a])i)oint  a  proper 
person  to  be  and  act  as  their  bailiff,  receiver,  and  treasurer, 
and  such  Ijailiff,  receiver,  and  treasurer  sliall  be  and  is 
hereby  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  or  any  of  them, 
in  meetings  assembled,  in  a  Ijook  or  books  to  be  kejit  for 
that  pur])ose,  and  (out  of  the  rents  and  revenues  arising 
from  the  said  trust  estates)  the  said  governors  and  trustees 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  bailiff,  receiver,  and 
treasurer,  such  an  yearly  salary  or  other  allowance  for  and 
in  consideration  of  his  employment,  as  the  governors  and 
trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  judge  reasonable,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  clear 
yearly  rents  and  interest  of  the  said  trust  estate  and  monies 
which  such  bailifP,  receiver,  and  treasurer  shall  receive,  and 
so  as  the  salaries  of  the  liead  master  or  second  master  of 
the  said  school  be  not  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  as  before 
mentioned ;  and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being, 
or  any  five  of  them,  to  take  such  security  as  they  shall 
think  proper  ft-om  such  bailiff,  receiver,  and  treasurer  for 
the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  his  office,  and  also  from 
time  to  time,  at  their  free  will  and  pleasure,  to  displace  and 
remove  such  bailiff,  receiver,  and  treasurer,  anil  ajjpoint 
another  in  the  room  and  stead  of  such  bailiff,  receiver,  and 
treasurer  as  shall  be  so  displaced  or  removed,  or  who  shall 
die,  or  may  discontinue  any  such  office  or  offices,  when  the 
said  governors  and  trustees,  or  their  successors  for  the  time 
being,  shall  think  proper. 

Empowering  the  Governors  to  apply  the  Revenues  of  the 
Schools. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  the  said  governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  schoo 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  &ve  of  them,  to  lay  out,  expend, 
and  employ  so  much  and  such  jjart  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  said  trust  estates,  monies,  and  revenues,  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  or  expedient  for 
the  support  and  improvement  of  the  said  school,  school 
houses,  and  the  estate  and  revenues  thereof :  Provided 
always,  that  after  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  salaries,  scholar- 
ships, exhibitions,  charges,  and  repau-s  of  the  said  school, 
school  houses,  library,  and  of  the  lodgings  of  the  school 
masters,  and  of  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  said  school, 
and  of  all  expenses  in  riding  and  travelling  about  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  said  school,  and  of  all  charges  to  be 
sustained  by  reason  of  any  suits  in  law  -n-hieh  shall  hajjpen 
for  and  concerning  any  of  the  possessions  and  other  the 
premises  given  and  assured  to  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  said  school,  and  also,  after  the  payment  of  all  such 
other  charges  and  expenses  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
thought  necessary  or  convenient  by  the  said  governors  and 
trustees,  and  after  such  a  sum  as  the  said  governors  and 
trustees  shall  deem  necessary  shall  have  been  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  the  discharge  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  trust,  then  and  in  such  case  the  whole  of 
the  surjjlus  of  the  said  revenues  shall  be  employed  in 
founding,  creating,  and  maintaining  exhibitions  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  or  cither  of  them,  in 
manner  herein-after  mentioned. 

Accounts  to  be  laid  before  the  Bishop  quarterly. 

■  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  four  times  in  every  year, 
that  is  to  saj%  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  the  6th  day  of 
April,  the  .5th  day  of  July,  and  the  10th  day  of  October, 
there  shall  be  made  out  and  printed  an  account  of  the  whole 
of  the  receipts,  arrears,  delits,  bills  outstanding,  and  also 
of  all  the  expenses,  and  of  the  surplus  of  the  whole  of  the 
said  revenues,  and  twelve  printed  copies  thereof  shall  be 
lodged  with  the  corporation,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistants 
of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  six   printed   copies 


thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Saint  John  aforesaid  for  their  information. 

Governors  empowered  to  make  Byelaws,  Sfc. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  the  governors  and  trustees  of  the  said  school, 
and  their  successors,  or  any  five  of  them,  by  and  witli  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Lord  Bisho])  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time  to  make 
fit  and  wholesome  statutes  and  ordinances,  in  writing, 
touching  and  concerning  the  ordering  and  directing  of  the 
head  master,  second  master,  ushers,  and  scholars  of  the 
said  school  for  the  time  being,  and  also  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  stipends  and  salaries  of  the  said  head  master, 
second  master,  and  ushers  to  be  a])pointed  to  the  same 
school,  and  the  ordering  and  governing,  preservation,  and 
disposition  of  the  estates,  rents,  monies,  and  revenues,  and 
sustaining  of  the  same  school,  and  touching  and  concerning 
all  other  matters  whatsoever  relating  thereto,  not  otherwise 
rcgidated  and  pro\'ided  for  by  this  Act ;  all  which  statutes 
and  ordinances  shall  be  binding  to,  and  U])on,  and  .pbserved 
by  all  ]jersons  :  Provided  always,  that  the  said  governors 
and  trustees  shall  not  make  or  enact  any  statutes  or  ordi- 
nances which  may  in  any  way  tend  to  alter  or  defeat  the 
original  institution  of  the  said  school  as  a  free  grammar 
school  as  aforesaid. 

Application  of  Surplus  of  the  Revenue  of  the  School  Estates. 

And  lie  it  further  enacted,  that  the  sur))lus  of  the  said 
estates  and  revenue  of  the  said  school,  wliich  shall  remain 
over  and  above  the  different  payments,  charges,  expenses, 
matters,  and  things  before  directed  and  authorized  to  be 
made  and  done,  shall  be  l)y  the  said  governors  and  trustees 
applied  and  ajiprojiriatcd  tofl'ards  the  founding,  creating, 
and  maintaining  of  one  or  more  exhibition  or  exhibitions  in 
eitlier  of  the  said  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as 
the  said  governors  and  trustees,  and  the  said  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  for  the  time  being,  shall  think 
fit.  for   such   scholars   as   shall   have   been    educated   and 
brought  u])  in  the  said  fi'ce  grammar  school,  of  the  descrip- 
tion herein-after  mentioned  ;  and  such  surplus  shall,  when 
and  as  often  as  the  same  shall  amount  to  101)/.  or  upwards, 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, or  in  the  jnirchase  of  stock  in  any  of  the  different 
funds  created  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  in  such 
other  way  or  manner  as  the  said  governors  and  trustees, 
and  the  said  Lord  Bishop   of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  for 
the  time  being,  shall  think  best ;  and  the  rents  and  produce 
of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  the 
interest  of  the  said  stock  so  to  be  purchased  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  also  applied  and  apjjropriated  to  the  aforesaid  ])ur- 
posc,  and  shall,  as  often  as  and  when  the  same  shall  amount 
to  the  sum  of  100/..  be  also  laid  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
liefore.  in  addition  to  the  said  other  jirinciijal  sum  or  sums 
of  100/..  and  so  toties  quoties.  until  the  yearly  rents,  pro- 
duce, or  interest  of  the  said  different  sums  so  joined  and 
added  as  aforesaid,  shall  amount  to  such  sum  as  shall  be 
sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  governors  and  trus- 
tees, and  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
for  the  time  being,  to  support  and  maintain  one  exhibitioner 
in    either  of  the  Universities  as  aforesaid  ;  and  after  tlic 
founding  and  creating  of  one  such  exhibition,  then  the  said 
surplus  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  and  appropriated 
towards  the  founding  of  another  such  exhibition,  and  so 
toties  quoties.  unless  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  and 
the  said  Lord  Bishop  for  the  time  being  shall,  at  any  futm-e 
period,  see  just  and  meet  occasion  to  increase  or  add  to  the 
salaries  or  stipends  of  the  then  scholars  or  exhibitioners,  or 
any  or  either  of  them ;  or  if  they   shall  see  just  and  meet 
occasion  at  any  time  to  add  to  or  augment  tlie  stipends  and 
salaries  of  the  said  vicar  of  Chirbury,  and  curates  of  Saint 
Mary's,  and  of  Astley  and  Clive,  or  any  or  either  of  them, 
then  and  in  such  case  or  cases  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfid 
for  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  for  the  time 
being,  to  apply  such  sur])lus  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
such  purposes',  and  in  such  ways  and  means  as  to  the  said 
governors  and  trustees,  and  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field  and  Coventry  for  the  time  being,  shall  seem  best : 
Provided  always,  that  no  such  exhibition  shall  endure  for 
any  greater  length  of  time  than  five  years,  and  that  the 
same  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  cease  and  deter- 
mine, and  be  no  longer  paid  to  any  such  exhibitioner,  and  a 
new  election  shall   be   had   of  some  other  exhibitioner  in 
manner  herein-after  mentioned. 

Choice  and  Election  of  Exhibitioners. — Exhibitions. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  election  and  choice  of 
the  said  exhibitioners,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  a  vacancy, 
or  as  often  as  a  new  exhibition  shall  be  created  as  aforesaid, 
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shall  be  in  the  said  p;overnoi's  and  trustees,  and  that  every 
such  election  shall  be  had  as  follows ;  first,  of  such  scholars 
of  the  said  school  as  have  been  or  shall  be  born  in  the  said 
town  of  Shrewsbury  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof,  or  in  the 
Abbey  Foreirate  adjoining  thereto,  being  the  legitimate  sons 
of  burgesses  of  the  same  town,  if  they  be  found  by  the  said 
governors  and  trustees  meet  and  apt  for  the  same ;  and  for 
default  of  such,  then  of  such  scholars  as  have  been  or  shall 
be  born  in  the  parish  of  Chirbury,  mthin  the  said  coimty 
of  Salop  ;  and  for  default  of  such,  then  the  choice  to  be  of 
such  scholars  as  have  been  or  shall  be  born  within  the  said 
county ;  but  that  no  person  shall  ]n-  eligilile  to  such  exhi- 
bition, unless  he  shall  have  duly  attended  the  said  school 
for  the  space  of  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  going 
to  any  college  in  either  of  the  said  Universities,  and  shall 
have  obtained  from  the  master  of  the  said  school  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  attendance  imder  his  hand,  and  also  that  such 
scholar  so  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  such  exhibition 
is  duly  qualified  in  respect  to  learning,  and  of  good  morals 
and  behaviour ;  and  in  case  there  be  no  such  scholars  of 
the  description  aforesaid  in  the  said  school,  when  any 
vacancy  of  an  exhibition  shall  happen,  or  in  case  the  ])erson 
offering  himself  a  candidate  for  the  same  shall,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  be  unfit  and 
ineligible,  either  for  want  of  learning,  or  for  any  other  cause 
or  defect,  to  ha-^-e  or  enjoy  such  exhibition,  then  and  in 
such  case  the  money  which  \\-ould  othenvise  have  been 
applied  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  such  exhibitioner, 
shall  be  applied  to  and  appropriated,  in  the  way  and  manner 
herein-before  directed,  towards  increasing  the  fund  for 
founding  and  creating  a  new  exhibition,  and  so  toties 
quotics  ;  and  also  towards  increasing  the  stipends  or  salaries 
of  the  said  vicar  of  Chirbury,  and  curates  of  Saint  Mary, 
Astley,  and  Cli\'e  as  aforesaid. 

Not  tn  diminish  Stipends  noiv  paid  to  Scholars  or  Exhibitioners 
at  St.  John's  Colleye. — Governors  and  Trustees,  with  Con- 
sent of  Bishop,  may  anr/ment  Exhibitioners  Stipends. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  annual  stipends, 
payments,  or  sums  of  money  which  are  now  paid  out  of  the 
rents  and  revenues  of  the  said  school  estates  for  the  better 
maintenance  and  support  of  scholars  or  exhibitioners  from 
the  said  school,  unto  or  for  the  use  and  benefit  pf  such 
scholars  or  exhibitioners,  at  the  said  college  of  Saint  John 
the  Evangelist  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
said  ordinances  of  the  said  Thomas  Ashton,  shall  not  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  lessened  or  diminished,  but  shall  at  all 
times  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  said  governors  and  trus- 
tees to  the  same  amount  at  the  least  as  they  are  at  present 
paid ;  and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
governors  and  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to 
time,  out  of  such  surjdus,  to  augment  or  increase  the  salary 
or  stipend  of  any  such  scholar  or  exhibitioner,  which  is  now 
or  shall  be  at  the  said  college  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist, 
under  the  said  ordinances  of  the  said  Thomas  Ashton. 

No  Ordinance  to  be  made,  altered,  or  repealed,  unless  Five 
Governors  be  present. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no 
statutes  or  ordinances  shall  be  made,  amended,  altered,  or 
repealed,  unless  a  motion  for  that  purpose  shall  be  made 
and  entered  in  the  books  of  the  governors  and  trustees,  and 
unless  a  subsequent  meeting  shall  be  called  for  the  express 
purpose  of  considering  such  motion,  and  six  days  notice  of 
the  time  and  purpose  for  holding  such  meeting,  exclusive 
of  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  such  notice,  and  the  day  of 
such  meeting,  shall  be  given  to  or  left  at  the  house  or  place 
of  abode  of  e\'ery  governor  and  trustee,  nor  unless  five  of 
the  governors  and  trustees  shall  be  present. 


Mayor, 


<5"C.  to  present  to  Chirbury,  St.  Mary's,  Astley,  and 
Clive. 


And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  right  of  nomination, 
appointment,  and  presentation  to  the  resjiective  advowsons, 
vicarages,  curacies,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  offices  belonging  and  appertaining  to  the 
said  school,  except  the  office  of  catechist  and  reader,  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
assistants  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  their  succes- 
sors for  the  time  being  for  ever,  and  they  shall  and  are 
hereby  empowered  U])on  any  future  vacancy,  either  in  the 
said  vicarage  of  Chirbury,  curacies  of  Saint  Mary's,  Astley, 
or  Clive,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  endo«Tnent,  benefice,  or 
other  office  belonging  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  school  (except 
that  of  catechist  and  reader,  which  is  always  to  be  holden 
by  the  head  master  of  the  said  school  as  before  jirovided,) 
to  nominate,  appoint,  or  present,  as  the  case  may  require,  a 
fit  and  proper  person  (duly  qualified  according  to  law)  to 
hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  any  or  either  of  the  said  benefices 
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or  other  offices  before  mentioned ;  and  the  said  advowson 
or  right  of  presentation  to  the  said  vicarage  of  Chirbury, 
and  the  nomination  to  the  respective  curacies  of  Saint 
Mary's,  Clive,  and  Astley,  and  to  other  ecclesiastical  offices, 
except  as  before  exeejrted,  is  and  are  hereby  vested  in  the 
said  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistants,  and  their  successors 
for  ever :  Provided  always,  that  in  the  presentation,  nomi- 
nation, or  appointment  to  the  said  curacy  of  Saint  Max-y's, 
Clive,  and  Astley,  such  .person  shall  be  preferred  (caleris 
paribus)  who  shall  have  been  brought  U])  at  the  said  school, 
by  having  been  there  at  least  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  going  to  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  who  shall  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  said 
imiversities,  and  also  the  son  of  a  burgess  of  the  said  town 
of  Shrewsbury ;  and  if  there  be  no  burgess's  son  of  this  de- 
scription, then  a  preference  shall  be  gi\'en  in  like  manner  to 
such  person  of  the  above  descrijition  born  in  the  parish  of 
Chirbury,  in  the  said  county  of  Saloj)  :  And  provided  also, 
that  in  the  presentation,  nomination,  or  appointment  to  the 
said  cure  or  vicarage  of  Chirbury,  such  person  shall  be 
preferred  (ctetcris  paribus)  who  shall  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  said  school  as  aforesaid,  and  a  gi-aduate  of  one  or 
other  of  the  said  two  universities,  and  born  within  the  said 
jjarish  of  Chirbury,  except  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  said  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistants  to  give  or 
bestow  any  or  either  of  the  said  livings  or  benefices  upon 
either  of  the  masters  of  the  said  school,  after  he  shall  have 
resigned  or  vacated  the  place  of  head  or  second  master, 
notwithstanding  any  such  claim  or  preference  as  last  afore- 
said ;  and  such  head  or  second  master  shall  be  capable  of 
receiving,  holding,  and  possessing  such  livings  or  benefices 
equally  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  of  the  description  herein- 
before mentioned. 

Expenses  of  Act  to  be  defrayed  out  of  Revenues  of  the 
School. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses  incidental  to  and  attending  the  olitaining  and 
passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  and  defrayed  out  of  the 
estates  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  said  school. 

Public  Act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  Act  shall  be  deemed, 
taken,  and  adjudged  a  public  Act,  and  be  judicially  taken 
notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
other  persons  whomsoever,  without  specially  pleading  the 
same. 

General  Savinr/. 

Saving  always  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
or  the  Lord  Keeper,  or  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  for  the  time  being,  as  visitor  of 
all  royal  foundations,  and  to  all  and  every  other  person  and 
persons  whomsoever  (other  than  and  except  those  jjersons 
whose  interests  are  meant  to  be  affected  by  this  Act),  all  such 
estate,  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  and  demand,  of,  in,  to, 
or  out  of  the  premises  hereby  vested  in  the  said  governors 
and  trustees  hereby  appointed,  and  their  successors,  as  he, 
they,  or  any  of  them  had  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
or  could  or  might  have  had  in  case  this  Act  had  not  been 
made. 


V.  Schedule  to  the  Report  of  John  Elijah  Blitnt, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
(containing  a  Scheme  for  the  Management  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
at  Shrewsliury)  amended  and  confirmed  by  Order 
of  Court,  dated  1st  August  1853. 

What  the  Scholars  are  to  be  taur/ht. 
That  the  scholars  in  the  said  grammar  school  be  carefully 
and  diligently  taught  liy  the  head  master,  second  master, 
and  ushers  thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  head 
master,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Church  catechism,  the 
liturgy,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that  they  be  also  carefully  and  diligently  taught  by 
the  said  masters  and  ushers,  and  by  the  assistants  who 
from  time  to  time  may  be  em])loyed  in  the  said  school, 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  French  languages,  read- 
ing, \n'iting,  and  grammar,  in  ancient  and  modern  history, 
sacred  as  well  as  profane,  and  geography,  in  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  and  also  in  such  other  modern  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  sciences  as  the  said  governors  and  trustees, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  for  the  time  being  shall  think  proper  and  direct. 

Admission  of  Scholars  [as  amended  by  the  Order). 
That  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  into  the  said  granunar 
school  under  "the  age  of  eight  years,  and  v.-ho  shall  not, 
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previously  thereto,  be  able  to  write  and  read  English ;  and 
the  head  master  of  the  said  school,  or  some  person  to  be 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  shall 
examine  every  boy  who  shall  be  offered  for  admission  ;  and 
if  on  such  examination  it  shall  appear  that  such  boy  has 
not  attained  to  the  said  age,  or  is  not  able  to  write  and  read 
as  aforesaid,  he  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  said  school. 
And  no  boy  hereafter  to  be  admitted  shall  continue  in  the 
said  school  after  the  end  of  the  half-year  which  shall  e.xpire 
next  after  he  shall  have  attained  his  age  of  20  years. 

Sons  of  Burgesses. 

That  such  boys  as  are  the  legitimate  sons  of  burgesses  of 
the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  go^'ernment  and  regulation  of  the 
said  school,  and  who  are  as  such  entitled  to  be  taught 
therein  without  fee  or  reward,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
same  without  being  required  to  make  any  payment  in 
respect  of  such  admission ;  and  that  no  payment  in  respect 
of  anj'  such  boy  shall  at  any  time  be  required  or  taken  by 
any  master  or  usher  of  the  said  school  for  instruction  in 
any  matter  which  may  be  prescribed  to  be  taught  in  the 
said  school. 

Scholars  not  Sons  of  Burr/esses  {as  amended  hy  the  Order). 
That  any  boys,  other  than  such  as  are  the  sons  of  such 
burgesses  as  aforesaid,  may  be  admitted  into  the  said 
school,  subject  to  such  other  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  this  scheme,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  by 
the  said  governors  and  trustees,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Admission  Fees. 

'J'hat  for  every  boy  who  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  into 
and  continued  in  the  said  school,  and  who  shall  not  be  a 
son  of  such  burgess  and  entitled  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be 
paid  an  admission  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  the  yearly  sum 
of  la  guineas,  such  yearly  sum  to  include  all  charges  for 
instruction  in  the  several  matters  jirescriljed  to  he  taught  in 
the  said  school.  That  all  such  admission  fees  shall  be  paid 
to  the  head  master  immediately  before  the  admission  of  the 
boy  for  whom  the  said  sum  is  so  payalde,  and  all  such  yearly 
simis  shall  be  paid  to  and  received  by  such  head  master 
during  the  continuance  of  such  boys  in  the  said  school  by 
equal  half-yearly  payments  to  be  made  in  advance;  and 
one-sixth  part  of  the  amount  so  received  for  such  yearly 
sums  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  head  master  to  the  second 
master  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  the  residue  thereof,  and  the 
said  admission  fees,  shall  be  retained  by  the  said  head 
master,  and  applied  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
of  the  ushers  and  assistants,  or  of  any  or  either  of  them,  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  proportions  as  the  said  head 
master  shall  direct. 

Alteration  of  Admission  Fees  {as  amended  by  the  Order). 

That  the  said  governors  and  trustees  and  their  successors, 
or  any  five  of  them,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  regulations  as  shall  seem  fit  for  an  increase  or  diminu- 
tion, uniform  as  to  all  boys  liable  thereto,  of  the  amount  of 
the  admission  fees  and  yearly  sums  respectively  herein-before 
directed  to  be  paid,  and  for  varying  the  a])plication  of  the 
amount  received  for  the  same,  ])rovided  that  the  amount  so 
received  be  ajiplied  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters,  ushers, 
and  assistants  in  the  school,  or  of  some  or  one  of  them. 

Boarders. 

That  the  head  master  and  second  master,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  master  any  other  master  of  the  said 
school,  for  the  time  being,  shaU  respectively  be  at  liberty, 
subject  to  the  regulations  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  by 
the  said  governors  and  trustees,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  said  Lord  Bishop,  to  take  boys  as  boarders 
into  their  respective  houses,  or  into  any  other  house  or 
houses  under  their  respective  immediate  inspection  and 
control,  and  to  educate  such  Ijoys  in  the  said  school,  and  to 
receive  from  the  fi-iends  of  such  boarders  pajTnent  in  re- 
spect of  their  board  and  lodging,  such  friends  jiaying  also 
the  admission  fees  and  annual  sums  herein-before  in  that 
behalf  mentioned.  But  that  no  preference  whatever  shall 
be  shown  to  such  boarders  over  other  scholars. 

Library,  Sfc. 
That  the  library  of  the  said  school  shall  be  properly  kept 
up  by  the  governors  and  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  masters 
and  boys ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  said  governors  and 
trustees  shall  yearly  and  every  year  set  apart  out  of  the 
income  <jf  th'_'  said  charity,  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceed- 
ing 70/.  in  any  one  year-,  as  in  their  discretion  they  shall 
think  fit,  and  shall  apply  the  same  in  the  purchase  and 


repair  of  such  books,  mathematical  and  philosophical  and 
other  instruments,  and  other  articles  for  instruction,  as  may 
be  desirable ;  and  shall  also  allow  out  of  the  said  income, 
yearly  and  every  year,  such  sum  as  they  shall  think  proper, 
not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  50/.,  for  rewards  and  prizes, 
to  be  paid  or  applied  by  the  head  master  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  such  one  or  more  than  one  such  meritorious  and 
deserving  scholar  educated  in  the  said  school,  in  such  manner, 
and  if  more  than  one,  in  such  proportions,  as  he  shall  think 
proper. 

Scholar  misconducting  himself. 

That  any  scholar  who  shall  misconduct  himself,  either 
at  the  school  or  elsewhere,  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of 
the  head  master  by  dismissal  from  the  school  or  otherwise, 
and  that  the  said  governors  and  trustees  may  in  any  case 
in  which  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do,  direct  that  any 
scholar  so  misconducting  himself  be  formally  and  pul)licly 
expelled ;  provided  that  in  all  cases  of  dismissal  or  expulsion, 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  said  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  whose  decision  thereon  shall  Ije  final. 

Provided  also,  that  if  the  said  head  master  shall  at  any 
time  be  of  opinion  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  said  governors 
and  trustees  shoidd  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  as 
to  any  such  formal  and  public  expulsion  of  any  scholar,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  head  master  to  notify  such 
opinion  in  writing  to  the  bailiff  of  tlie  said  school,  and  the 
said  bailiff  shall  forthwith  communicate  the  same  to  any 
three  or  more  of  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  and  such 
last-mentioned  governors  and  trustees  or  any  three  of  them 
shall  forthwith,  upon  receiving  such  communication,  summon 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  government  and  rcgidation  of  the  said 
school,  a  special  meeting  of  the  said  governors  and  trustees 
to  be  held  for  such  purpose,  and  the  same  shall  be  held 
accordingly. 

Registry  of  Scholars. 

That  the  head  master  kee])  a  correct  registry  of  the 
scholars  in  the  said  school,  distinguishing  boarders  from 
such  as  are  not  Iioarders,  and  such  as  are  entitled  as  afore- 
said to  gratuitous  education  from  such  as  are  not  so  entitled, 
and  also  sliowing  the  daily  attendance  of  the  respective 
scholars,  and  that  a  rejiort  be  transmitted  twice  at  least  in 
every  year  to  tlu;  parents  or  guardians  respectively  of  each 
scholar,  showing  his  progress  and  general  conduct  during 
the  half-year  then  preceding. 

Examination  of  Scholars. 

That  the  scholars  of  the  said  school  shall  be  examined 
yearly,  at  such  times  and  by  such  persons  or  person  as  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  shall  appoint,  and  that  the  said 
examiners  or  examiner  shall  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  such 
scholars  in  learning,  and  especially  whether  they  are 
respectively  well  grounded  and  instructed  in  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  shall  particularly 
examine  all  such  scholars  as  shall  be  candidates  for  exhi- 
bitions and  shall  have  obtained  such  certificate  of  attendance 
in  the  said  school,  and  of  good  morals  and  behaviour  as 
required  in  that  behalf  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  regulation  of  the  said  school.  And  the  said  examiners 
or  examiner  shall  report  to  the  said  Lord  Bishoj)  and  to  the 
said  go\'ernors  and  trustees  the  result  of  such  examination, 
and  shall  report  the  names  of  all  such  of  the  said  candidates 
as  they  or  he  shall  deem  eligible  for  an  exhibition,  and  shall 
class  the  names  of  such  eligible  candidates  according  to  their 
respective  abilities  and  acquirements. 

Election  of  Exhibitioners. 

That  of  the  candidates  so  classed  the  said  governors  and 
trustees  shall  forthwith  after  receiving  such  report,  elect 
so  many  as  sh.all  be  necessary  to  fill  the  exhibitions  then  to 
be  filled  up  according  to  the  order  of  preference  in  respect 
of  birth  herein-after  mentioned,  that  is  to  say  : — 

First,  such  as  shall  have  been  born  in  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof,  or  in  the  Abbey 
Foregate  adjoining  thereto,  being  the  legitimate  son  or 
sons  of  a  Ijurgess  or  burgesses  of  the  same  to\^•n  within  the 
meaning  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of 
the  said  school. 

Second,  such  as  shall  have  been  born  in  the  parish  of 
Chirbury  within  the  said  county  of  Salop. 

Third,  such  as  shall  have  been  born  in  the  said  county 
of  Salop. 

Provided  always,  that  in  case  any  two  or  more  of  such 
candidates  as  are  herein-before  firstly,  secondly,  or  thu-dly 
mentioned,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  preference  in 
respect  of  birth,  then  the  election  shall  be  made  between 
them  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  have  been 
placed  in  the  said  class. 

Fourth,  for    default    of   such    candidates  so  born    and 
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deemed  eligible  as  aforesaid,  then  the  said  governors  and 
trustees  shall  elect  so  many  of  such  candidates  as  shall  be 
necessary  as  aforesaid,  without  reference  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  but  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
have  been  classed  by  the  said  examiners  or  examiner  as 
aforesaid. 

And  in  case  any  two  or  more  of  such  candidates  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  preference  in  respect  of  bii'th, 
or  of  whom  neither  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  preference, 
shall  be  classed  by  the  said  examiner  as  equal  in  attain- 
ments, then  the  said  governors  and  trustees  shall  in  making 
choice  between  such  last-mentioned  candidates  elect  such 
one  or  more  as  shall  appear  to  them,  the  said  governors 
and  trustees,  to  be  from  pecuniaa-y  circumstances  or  general 
character  oi;  otherwise  best  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
election.  And  in  case  there  shall  be  no  person  reported 
eligiljle  for  an  exhibition,  then  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  applicable  to  the  use  of  such  exhibition 
shall  be  app)ied  in  the  manner  in  that  behalf  directed  by  the 
last-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament. 

What  Exhibitions  shall  be  open  to  either  University. 

That  all  exhibitions  other  than  the  trvo  which  were 
founded  in  the  year  1656  and  the  four  which  were  founded 
afterwards,  but  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  better  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  school, 
which  exhibitions  respectively  have  been  heretofore  limited  to 
St.  John's  College,  (.'ambridge,  shall  be  open  to  any  College 
or  Hall  in  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

Regulations  as  to  Exhibitions. 

That  the  rules  at  present  existing  respecting  exhibitions 
shall  continue  in  force  so  far  as  they  regard  exhibitions 
heretofore .  granted  and  not  now  vacant  until  such  exhi- 
bitions respectively  become  vacant,  and  that  all  elections  to 
exhibitions  now  vacant,  or  which  shall  hereafter  become 
vacant,  shall  be  made  according  to  the  following  regulations, 
that  is  to  say  : — 

That  each  of  the  said  exhibitions  shall  be  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  60/.,  and  may  be  held  for  such  time  not 
exceeding  four  years,  to  be  conqjuted  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  uni\-ersity  Michaelmas  term  next  after  the 
election  of  such  exhibition,  as  the  holder  thei-eof  shall  duly 
and  bona  fide  kee])  such  residence  as  the  college  to  which 
he  shall  belong  shall  requhe.  And  in  case  any  of  the 
exhibitions  shall  become  \'acant  by  death  or  otherwise  before 
the  expiration  of  such  four  years,  the  said  governors  and 
trustees  may,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  give  the  exhibition  so 
vacant  for  the  residue  of  the  said  four  years  either  to  any 
scholar  then  member  of  the  said  school  who  shall  have  been 
reported  as  aforesaid  eligible  for  an  exhibition,  although  he 
may  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  same  and  who  shall  be 
going  to  college,  or  to  any  scholar  formerly  member  of  the 
said  school,  and  reported  to  be  eligible  as  aforesaid,  who 
shall  be  then  a  resident  member  of  one  of  the  said  universi- 
ties and  under  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  preference 
being  always  given  in  the  order  herein-before  in  that  behalf 
mentioned. 

That  each  exhibition  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of 
the  income  of  the  estates  of  the  said  school  by  equal  half- 
yearly  jiayments,  on  the  24th  day  of  June,- and  the  25th  day 
of  December  in  each  and  every  year,  u])on  the  exhibitioner 
entitled  thereto  producing  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of 
the  head  or  governor  of  his  college  or  hall  of  the  due 
residence  and  general  good  conduct  of  such  exhibitioner, 
and  in  case  any  such  exhibitioner  shall  vacate  his  exhibition 
by  resignation,  death,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  efflux  of 
time,  a  proportionate  part  of  his  exhibition  fqr  the  then 
current  half-year,  calculated  to  the  day  of  such  vacancy, 
shall  be  paid  to  such  exhibitioner,  or  as  the  case  may  be 
to  his  personal  rejiresentative,  or  if  within  six  calendar 
months  next  after  the  decease  of  any  such  exhibitioner  there 
shall  l)e  no  such  ])ersonal  representative,  then  to  his  parent 
or  guardian,  upon  the  ])roduction  of  a  like  certificate  of 
the  due  residence  and  good  conduct  of  such  exhibitioner 
for  the  time  for  which  such  proportionate  part  shall  be 
claimed. 

That  no  exhibition  ft-om  tlie  funds  of  the  said  school  be 
awarded  to  or  held  by  any  person  who  shall  hold  any  other 
exhibition  or  exhibitions  granted  to  him  as  scholar  of  the 
said  school,  if  such  other  exhibition  or  exhibitions  shall 
exceed  351.  per  annum. 

Head  Master  or  Second  Master  not  to  hold  other  Employmetits 
without  Permission  (as  umeuded  by  the  Order). 

Tliat  no  head  master  or  second  master  hereafter  to  be 
appointed  shall  at  any  time  during  his  tenure  of  olllce  take 
upon  himself  to  hold,  rccei\'e,  or  exercise  any  cure  or 
employment  whatsoever,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civU,  without 
the  e.xpress  assent  in  \vi'iting  of  the  said  governors   and 


trustees,  nor  continue  to  exercise  any  such  cure  or  employ- 
ment  for  more  than  three  calendar  months  next  after  he 
shall  have  been  required  in  wTiting  by  such  governors  and 
trustees  to  cease  to  exercise  the  same.  And  in  case  they  or 
either  of  them  shall  without  such  permission  first  had  and 
obtained,  undertake  any  such  cure  or  employment,  or  shall 
continue  any  such  cure  or  employment  for  more  than  three 
calendar  months  next  after  having  been  so  required  as 
aforesaid  to  ■  cease  to  exercise  the  same,  they  or  he  so 
undertaking  or  continuing  such  cure  or  employment  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  in  his  office  of  master, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  be  removed  from  such  ofiice  accord- 
ingly- 

Application  of  Rents,  6fc. 

Tliat  the  annual  and  other  rents,  issues,  and  [jrofits  of 
the  real  and  personal  estates  vested  in  the  said  governors 
and  trustees  shall  be  applied  Ijy  the  said  governors  and 
trustees  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

First,  in  repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  said  school 
and  school-house  and  chapel,  houses,  buildings,  and  ajjpur- 
tenances  belonging  to  the'  same,  and  in  payment  of  the 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  or  incident  to  the  manage- 
ment and  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  estates  and 
premises  belonging  to  the  said  governors  and  trustees  for 
the  said  school,  including  therein  all  rates  and  taxes  of  such 
houses  and  buildings,  and  a  salary  to  the  person  who  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  the  bailiff,  receiver,  and  treasurer  of 
the  said  school,  not  exceeding  the  sum  in  that  beiialf 
specified  in  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of 
the  said  school,  and  the  salaries  and  \i'ages  of  such  servants 
and  other  persons  as  may  be  necessarily  employed  in  the 
due  management  of  the  said  estates  and  premises. 

Stipends  of  Clergy. 

Secondly,  in  payment  to  the  curate  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Mary  in  Shrewsbury  aforesaid  of  the  yearly  sum  of 
300/.  ;  to  the  vicar  of  the  vicarage  of  Chirbury,  of  the 
yearly  sum  of  200/.,  and  the  further  sum  of  SO/.,  to  be 
ajiplied  by  him  towards  providing  a  curate  for  the  better 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  said  parish. 

To  the  curate  of  the  curacy  of  Clive  the  yearly  sum 
of  90/.  ^  ^       ^ 

To  the  curate  of  the  curacy  of  Astley,  the  yearly  sum 
of  70/. 

Provided  always,  that  the  said  governors  and  trustees, 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  five  of  them,  may.  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  from 
time  to  time,  add  to  or  diminish  the  said  several  sums,  or 
any  or  either  of  them,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Thirdly,  in  payment  of  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  by 
way  of  subscription  or  otherwise,  for  or  towards  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  in  each  of  the  said  several  parishes 
and  places  of  St.  Mary,  Chirbury,  Clive,  and  Astley,  and  in 
the  ])arish  of  St.  Chad  in  Shrewsbury,  of  one  or  more 
school  or  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  ]joor 
])ersons  in  such  parishes  and  places  respectively,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  said 
governors  and  trustees,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  said  Lord  Bishop,  shall  think  fit,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  15/.  in  any  one  year  in  respect  of  either  of  the  said 
several  parishes  or  places  of  St.  Mary,  Chirbury,  and  St. 
Chad,  respectively,  and  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  5/.  in  any 
one  year  in  respect  of  either  of  the  said  places  of  Clive  or 
Astley  respectively. 

Salaries  of  Masters. 

Fourthly,  in  payment  to  the  head  master  of  the  said 
school  of  the  yearly  sum  of  -125/.  as  such  head  master,  in- 
cluding therein  an  allowance  of  100/.  for  mathematical 
instruction,  and  of  the  further  sum  of  40/.  as  catechist  and 
reader  to  the  said  school. 

And  to  the  second  master  the  yearly  sum  of  200/. 

To  the  usher  or  third  master  the  yearly  sum  of  100/. 

To  the  French  and  German  master  the  yearly  sum  of  $0/. 

To  the  accidence  master,  who  shall  also  teach  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  sum  of  50/. 

To  such  other  masters,  ushers,  or  assistants,  as  the  said 
governors  and  trustees  or  any  five  of  them  shall  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  consent  and  approljation  of  the  said  I^ord 
Bishoi),  deem  necessary  or  dcsiralde,  such  siun  or  sinus  of 
money  as  the  said  governors  and  trustees,  with  such  consent 
and  approbation  as  aforesaid,  shall  think  fit. 

Provided  always,  that  the  said  go\-ernors  and  trustees  for 
the  time  being,  or  any  five  of  them,  may  fi-om  time  to  time, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  Lord  Bishop, 
and  subject  to  the  pro\-isions  made  by  the  said  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  the  said  school,  add  to, 
diminish,  or  vary  the  said  several  sums  hereby  directed  to 
be  iiaid  to  the  said  several  masters,  ushers,  and  assistants, 
respectively,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  as  occasion  m,iy 
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require,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time,  with  such  consent 
and  approbation  and  sutiject  as  aforesaid,  add  to  or  diminish 
the  number  of  masters,  ushers,  and  assistants  rcspecti^'ely 
employed  in  the  said  school. 

Payynent  of  an  Examiner. 

Fifthly,  in  payment  to  such  persons  or  person  as  shall 
be  appointed  as  aforesaid  to  examine  the  said  school  of  such 
sum  as  the  said  governors  and  trustees  shall  think  proper, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  15/.  15s.  for  each  such  examiner, 
which  sum  shall  be  taken  to  include  his  traveUing  and  all 
other  expenses. 

Sixthly,  in  payment  of  the  several  exhibitions  for  the 
time  being  payable. 

Library,  &c. 

Seventhly,  in  providing  books,  instruments,  and  articles 
herein-before  mentioned  or  referred  to,  for  the  use  of  the 
library  of  the  said  school,  and  for  rewards  and  prizes  as 
aforesaid. 

Playground. 

Eighthly,  in  providing  and  paying  rent  and  incidental 
charges  for  a  suitable  piece  of  land,  to  be  used  as  a  ])lay- 
ground  for  all  the  scholars  in  the  said  school,  until  a  ])roper 
jjiece  of  land  shall  have  been  purchased  as  herein-before 
provided  for  such  purpose. 

Reserved  Fnnd. 

Ninthly,  in  pi-oviding  and  keeping  \\\t  a  reserved  fund 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  5,000/.,  to  be  applied  from  time  to 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  for  re])ali-s  and  other  expenses  affecting 
the  buildings  or  estates  of  the  said  school. 

Accounts  to  he  prepared  Annually. 

Tliat  the  accounts  of  the  said  Governors  and  Trustees 
of  the  said  school  lie  made  up,  printed,  and  rendered  as 
heretofore,  once  only  in  each  year,  and  at  the  termination 
thereof. 


Schedule  of  Estatrs  .\nd  Property  belonging  to 
tlic  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  at  Shrewsbury. 

Annual  Rciit- 

charfre 

according  to 

Tithe 

Commutation. 

£      s.     d. 

. .  1,000    0     0 


TITHES. 


Chirbury  Paris!),  Great  and  Small  Tithes  of 


In  St.  Chad's  Parish. 

Betton  Township,  Great  and  Small  Tithes  of     ..          ..  123     0  0 

nicton  and  Calcot  Township.  Great  and  Sm.all  Tithes  of  214    0  0 

FrankwcU  Townshi]).  (ireat  and  Small  Tithes  of  ..  112  0  0 
Woodcot   and    Horton    Township,    Great    and    Small 

Tithes  of            105  II  0 

Shcllon  and  Oxon  Township,  Great  and  Small  Tithes  of  84  0  0 
Whitley  and    Welbatch   Townsliip,   Great  and   Small 

Tithes  of           92  Ifi  0 


Ix  St.  Mary's  Parish. 

Albrighton   Chapelry,   4-5ths  of  the  Tithes  of  Corn,  £     s.     d. 

Grain,  and  Hay            93  10    0 

Almond  Park,  Great  and  Small  Tithes  of  •■lio 

Great  and  Little  Berwick,  and  Newton,  Small  Tithes  of  J  ^°     * 

Astley  Chapelry,  Great  and  Small  Tithes  of      . .          .  .  210    0    0 

Castle  Foregate  Township,  Small  Tithes  of       . .          . .  53     5     o 

Clive  and  Sansaw  Chapelry,  Great  and  Small  Tithes  of  334     8     6 

Leaton  Township,  Great  and  Small  Tithes  of   .  .         . .  157  10    0 

Wollascott  Township,  Small  Tithes  of 15  16    0 

RENTS.  Annual 

Grinshill  School  House  and  Lands          ,.         .,          .,  29     0    0 

Spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  St.  Mary's         ..         ..         ..  16     8 

tncroachment  on  School   Garden,  (now  held   by  Mr. 

Richard  \\'ilkes)           ..          ..         ..          .,         ..  030 

CHIEF  RENTS. 

Chief  Rent  of  Astley           ..         ..         ,.         ..         ,,  O  10    3 

Chief  Rent  of  Sans.a'w         ..         ..          ..          ,.         ,,  080 

INVESTMENTS  OF  STOCK.  Annual 

Dividends. 

£6,000  ni  3  per  Cent.  Consols      ..          ..          ..         ..  180    0    0 

.£3,000  Reduced  3  jier  Cents SO    0    0 


Disbursements,  as  authorized  l)y  the  Scheme  and  Order 
of  Court. 


Per  Annum. 
£      s.     d. 


4G5  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 

50  0  0 

SO  0  0 


SALARIES. 

Head  Master,  (including  allowance  of  100/.  a  year  for 
JMathcmatical  Instruction,  and  40/.  asCatechist  and 
Reader) 

Second  .Alaster 

'I'bird  Master 

French  and  (lerman  blaster 

Accidence  Master    . . 

Bailifi;  Receiver,  and  Treasurer 105    0    0 

EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

To  St.  .lohn's  College,  Cambridge,  for  Scholarships  or 

Fellowships        . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .        70     0     0 

Five  K.xhibitiuns,  each  of  the  value  of    . .  . .         , .       50     0     0 

STIPENDS  TO  CLERGY. 

Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's 300  0  0 

Vicar  of  Chirbury 200  0  0 

Incumbent  of  Middleton SO  0  0 

Curate  of  Clive,  not  exceeding     ..          ,.          ..          ...  70  0  0 

Curate  of  Astley,  not  exceeding  ..          ..          ..         ,.  SO  0  0 


Also  for  the  Repairs  of  the  School  and  School  House,  Chapel, 
Houses,  Buildings,  &c.  belonging  to  the  same  ;  in  Payment  o'C 
Rates  and  Taxes  ;  and  in  discharge  of  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Establishment. 

Per  Annum. 

Likewise,  To  the  Libiary,  &'c.,  not  exceeding   ..  ..       70    0    0 

Rewards  and  Prizes,  not  exceeding    . .  . .       50    0    0 

To  the  Examiner,  not  exceeding         ..  ..        15  15     0 

To  Parochial  .Schools,  not  exceeding  . .       55     0    0 

Certain  sums  to  be  invested  for  the  purpose  of  jiroviding  Residences 

for  the  several  Incumbents  of  St.  .Mary's,  Aliddleton,  Clive,  and 

Astley,  and  for  purchasing  a  suitable  piece  of  Land  as  a  Play 

Ground    for   the    Scholars;    and   the   annual    Surplus    to   be 

ai>plied  to  the  formation  of  a  Reserved  Fund. 
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